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TESTIMONIAIS.—If the opinions of learned and eminent professional men, both in Europe and America, in 
regard to the truth and utility of Phrenology be of any account, then the following Testimonials should have some 
weight with unbiased readers. We might extend the list indefinitely, but these will suffice: 


Sm WILIA ELLIS, M.D., late Physician to the great Lunatic Asylum 
for Middlesex, England, says: “I candidly confess that until I became 
acquainted with Phrenology, I had no solid foundation upon which I could 
base my treatment for the cure of insanity.” 

Mr. Rosert Caampers, of Chambers’ Journal, says: By this science 
the facultics of the mind have been, for the first time, traced to their ele- 
mentary forms.” 

Pror. R. Honrar says: “Phrenology is the true science of mind. 
Every other system is defective in enumerating, classifying, and tracing 
the relations of the faculties.” 

All moral and religious objections against the doctrines of Phrenol- 


ogy are utterly futile.””—Ricnarp Waare yr, D.D. 


“To a phrenologist the Bible seems to open up its broadest and 
brightest beauties.—Rrv. P. W. Drew, A.M. 


The Hon. Horace Man said: “I declare myself a hundred times 
more indebted to Phrenology than to all the metaphysical works I ever 
read. Again, I look upon Phrenology as the guide of Philosophy and the 
handmaid of Christianity.” 

‘‘ Phrenology has added a new and verdant field to the domain of 
human intellect.””—Rev. Taowas CoaLuers, D.D. 

Pror. Sinan: “ Phrenology undertakes to accomplish for man what 
Philosophy performs for the external world—it claims to disclose the real 
state of things, and to present nature unvailed, and in her true features.” 

“ Phrenology is establishing itself wherever its immense value has been 
rightly understood.””—Sm G. Macxenzig, F. R. L. S. 

“ The more I study nature, the more am I satisfied with the soundness 
of phrenological doctrines.”—J. Macxnrrosn, M.D. 


‘“‘ Phrenology is a system useful alike to the Parent, Physician, Teacher, 
and Divine.“ —Rxv. J. Warne, D.D. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS, ETC., RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR: 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNaL is indispensable to believers in the 
science, and valuable and instructive to the general reader. It is edited 
with marked ability, and beautifully printed.“ Ckhristian Inquirer. 

„One of the pleasantest and most readable papers that comes to our 
office is the PHRENOLOGICAL JournnaL. It is a quarto of thirty-two pages, 
published monthly, and is always filled with interesting valuable matter. 
The department of Phrenology, of course a specialty, is edited with care, 
and profusely illustrated. Chronicle. 

“We find both Instruction and amusement in this monthly visitor. 
Christian Advocate and Journal. 

“This successful periodical devotes much attention to discussing the 
science of Phrenology, and each issue contains much useful and entertain- 
ing matter on other subjects. We can safely recommend it to our readers, 
and do so right willingly.”— Home Journal. 


“ Besides the matter pertaining to its specialty, it contains a great 
variety of articles that will interest many readers. Cristian Inteli- 
gencer. 
“ Distinguished for the variety, popular character, and adaptation to the 
times, of its contents, under the skillful editorial care of Mr. 8. R. WELLS.” 
N. Y. Tribune. 

“Tt has been greatly improved since the return of Mr. Writs from 
Europe, and is entitled to augmented support from its friends and the pub- 
lic.. Rural New Yorker. 

A new subscriber writes: You may consider me a life subscriber; 
and I will show the JourxaL to my neighbors. I like it the best of any- 
thing in print, except the Bible. M.T.” 

“I can not do without your excellent Jounxal. It is indispensable to 
those in the ranks of the Christian ministry. Rav. S. M.” 
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ROBERT BURNS. 81 75. 
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PHOTOGRAPH MANUAL. By N. G. 
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MYRTLE STORIES. For Little Folks. 
12 vols, 95. 

CASKET LIBRARY. Do. do. 4 vol 82. 
WATSONS HAND-BOOK OF CALIS- 
THENICS AND GYMNASTICS. 22. 
WATSON’S MANUAL OF Do. do. $1 25. 
BUTLER IN NEW ORLEANS. People’s 

edition. 75 cents. 
sor ig ah RESULTS OF SLAVERY. 
FATHER MATHEW. A Biography. By 
John Francis Maguire, M.P. 6228 
NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS. 63. 
OUR LIVING REPRESENTATIVE 
MEN. $1 78. 


PHILLIPS’ SPEECHES AND LEC- 
TURES. 81 %. 


Pah ea THE UNION. By Whitney. 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LORD JEFFREYS. $2. 


ar 805 Its Defenses, Conditions, eic. 


MORAL CULTURE OF INFANCY. $1 50. 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD & DRINK, 
and How to Detect It. $1. 


FREEDOM AND WAR. By H. W. Beech- 
er. $2. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY render- 
5 sali and the Laws of Life made 
plain. 


HISTORY OF THE REBELLION. By 
Frost. $8. 


THE YOUNG CAPTAIN. Just out. $1 25. 
BOOK OF POLITENESS. 25 cents. 


DAILY MEMORANDUM (Pocket Bocks) 
for 1866. $1. 


THE YOUNG MAN'S WAY TO IN- 
TELLIGENCE, RESPECTABILITY, 
HONOR, AND USEFULNESS. 80 cents. 


PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND PERSONAL 
NAMES, with a complete list of Scriptaral 
Names, $1 50. 

YHE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
HUMAN TEMPERAMENTS, by W. B. 
Powell, M. D. $2. 


THE SPEECHES OF JOHN BRIGHT 
ON THE AMBRICAN QUESTION, with 


Fortrait. $2 75. 


TREAT ISI ON ENGLISH PUNCTUA- 
TION. 21 78. 


EYE, EAR, AND THROAT DISEASES 
—a Book for the People. 81 25. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE OPERA. 60 cta. 


CHAPEL AND CHURCH ARCHI- 
TECTURE; 40 oil-colored Eogravinge of 
different styles of Churches. und other En- 
gravings of plans for Halls, Vestrles, Dwell- 
ing Houses, ete. $13. Address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
899 Broadway, New York. 


HAT TO DO, AND HOW TO DO IT. 
Take an Agency for our really val- 
uabie, popular, and salable Books on 
Phreuolugy, Physiology, Hydropathy, eto. 
For terms, etc., address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 
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Ethnology, Physiology, Phrenology, ¢ 
Psychology, Socialegy, Education, Art, 
Literature, with measures to Reform, 
Elevate and Improve Mankind Physi- 
cally, Mentally and Spiritually. 


S. R. WHELs, Editor. 


The Study and Improve» 
ment vi Mun m all his Relations is Our object. Portraits and 


The Natural History of Man 
—inciuding the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Modes of Liie in different Families, 


Tribes aud Nations will be given, 


Physiology 
mand Health 

Sleep. study, Rudily 
presented on strictly Hygienic principles. 
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acter of our most distinguished men. 
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every well organized human being. The ele- 
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love are inborn. The objects of 


arriage stated. All young people require 


M 
the Laws of Life instruction and direction in the selection of 
suciuding Dietetics, Exercise, suitable lift 
Growth, etc., will be 


®-compauions. Phrenology throws § 


light on the subject. Let us consult it. 


The Choice of Pursuits.— i 


Phrenology.—The Brain and its How to solect a pursuit to which a person is 
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adapted; Law, Medicine 
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Schools, Prisous, Asylums. Hospitals, Refor- 


The Human Soul—Psychole |inatories, etc., described with Modes of Wor- 
ogy —lts Nature. Office and Condition in Life ship. Education, Training, and Treatment. 
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m and inthe Horeafier Very mteresting. 


Deu. h; Mau's Spiritual State in the Here gion in the new vol. of THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


§ Terms.—A New Volume, the 45th, commences with the January Number. | 
Published wonthly, in quarto forms, at $2 a year in advance. Sample numbers sent 
dy first post, 20 centa. Clubs of Ten or more, $1.60 each per copy. Subscribe now. 
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HARDWICH’S PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEM- 

ISTRY, 300 pp. Price $1 50. 
MANUAL OF THE COLLODION PRO- 
CESS. 50 cts. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC OPERATOR. By Hum- 
phrey. 200 12mo pager. Priee 75 cents. 
THE SILVER SUNBEAM, Fourth Edi- 

tion. Price $3. 

THORNTHWAITE'S GUIDE TO PHO- 
TOGRAPHY, £8 12mo pages. 50 cents. 
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edition, gilt. $1 75. 
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Sister. Read it. 75 cents. 


FOWLER AND WELLS 
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SOLD FOR THIRTY DOLLARS, BY 
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NEW Books. — CYCLOPEDIA 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Em- 
bracing Personal and Critical Notices of 
Authors and Sclections from their Writ- 
ings, from the earliest period to the pres- 
ent day. With 225 Portraits, 425 Auto- 
graphs, and 75 Views of Colleges, Libra- 
ries and Residences of Authors. 2 vols., 
royal 8vo. $12. 

upplement to the same, 1 vol. 12mo. $32. 

THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE, 
Six Lectures, by Prof. Aeassız. 46 Illus- 
trations. $3. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAK- 
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AMERICAN MANUAL OF PHONOG- 
RAPHY. By Longley. $1. 

COPY BOOKS, without covers. 165 cts. 

GRAHAM’S HAND-BOOK OF STAND- 
ARD PHONOGRAPHY. $2. 

NEW MANNERS BOOK, printed in 
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PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER. By Pit- 
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REPORTER'S COMPANION. By Pit- 
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P. 8.—Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS em- 
ploy several short-hand writera constantly, 
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in this most useful art. There is no fleld 
now open to young men which promises 
more pleasant or lucrative employment 
than this. We advise all who can, male 
and female, to learn Phonography. 
A LIBRARY ror LECTURERS, 
SPEAKERS, AND OTHERS.—Every Lawyer, 
Clergyman, Senator, Congressman, Teach- 
er, Debater, Student, etc., who desires to 
be informed and posted on the Rules and 
Regulations which Govern Public Bodies, 
as well as those who desire the best books 
on the art of Public Speaking, should 
rovide himself with the following small 


ibrary: 

The Indispensable Hand Book....... 82 B 
The Art of Extempore Speaking..... 2 00 
The Right Word in the Right Place.. 75 
The American Debater.............. 2 00 
The Exhibition Speaker............. 1 50 
The Manual of Parliamentary Practice 1 25 
Dwyer on Elocution..... 1 1 00 
First Lessons in Composition....... 1B 


We will send one copy each by first 
express on aoe f of $10; or pale eek 
by majl, post-paid, at the prices affixed. 
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889 Broadway, N. Y. 
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cal. 368 Illustrations. $8. 
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lustrations. $5 50. 

Watson’s Practice. Lectures ov the 
Principles and Practice of Physic, with 
additions by Dr Conde. $7 50. 

Beprurp’s PRINCIPLES AND Practices of 
QB8TETRICS. 4 colored plates and numerous 
angra ee g5 50. 


i UNGLIBON’S New MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 


$7. 

GAnnop's Essentials of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics. . 

Fowne’s Chamisrur, Theoretical and 
Practical, wiih engravings. 2 50. 

Stokes on Diseases of the Heart and the 
Aorta $4. 

Woope’ Praction or Mrvicins, 2 vol 
umes. $13. 


Sent by expreas on receipt of price. Ad- 
dress FOWLEE AND WELLS 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 
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and on Proof Reading. Spesimen of Proof- 
sheet, etc. By John Wilson. 81 60 aid. 
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The Journal. 


»Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there; 
To none man scoms ignoble, but to man.— Young. 


JOHN BRIGHT. 


PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


JohN Bricat is stoutly built, with a 


broad, deep chest, large lungs, large 


heart, and all the vital organs fully de- 
veloped. Though stocky, and with some- 


thing of the lymphatic in his tempera- 


ment, he has also the nervous system 
strongly represented. Observe the prom- 
inence and pointedness of his nose and 
his expressive features, backed up by a 
large, broad brain, indicative of activity 
and propelling power! The head is 
considerably above the average in size, 
exceeding twenty-three inches, and is 
high, long, and broad. There is a large 
cerebellum, indicating both procreative 
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PORTRAIT OF JOHN BRIGHT. 


and recuperative power. Among the 
largest organs in his brain are those of 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, Firm- 
ness, Conscientiousness, and Benevo- 
lence. The social group is also decidedly 
large, exerting a marked influence on his 
character. Of the intellect, all the or- 
gans, or nearly all, are large or full. 
Causality and Comparison, and the per- 
ceptive faculties are prominent; while 


Language, indicated by a large and full 


eye, is well developed. The complexion 


is light; eyes blue; hair brown and 
silky ; skin fine and ruddy; lips full, but 
not voluptuous; and the whole face ex- 
pressive of a clear and comprehensive 
mind, good judgment, settled convic- 
tions, and a will to execute. 

Though naturally a jovial, mirthful, 
and almost a rollicking nature, fond of 
fun, and overflowing with youthful feel- 
ing and spirit, he has, under the weight 
of cares and responsibilities, acquired a 
more subdued and sedate expression. 
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Constructiveness, Ideality, Sublimity, and | 


Imitation are large. Hence he has in- 
ventive, mechanical, and artistic abilities, 
with powers and capabilities adapting 


him to any industrial interest or pursuit. 


He is tasteful, but not fastidious; imita- 
tive, but no mimic; mirthful and even 
witty, but not given to making fun. 
His religion consists in devotion, regard 
for sacred subjects, kindness, sympathy 
for all, integrity, and an active sense of 
justice, with a good degree of faith, 
hope, and trust in Providence. He is 
the opposite of both the cold skeptic 
and the blind bigot, but will worship in- 
telligently and in accordance with the 
true Christian spirit. He is not haughty, 
though confident and self-relying, and is 
firm and decided, with great perseve- 
rance, love of liberty, fixedness of pur- 
pose, and tenacity of will, yet not obsti- 
nate. He is sensitive in matters of honor 
and integrity, though he cares compara- 
tively little for praise or blame, and will 
play the sycophant to no earthly power. 
His accountability is to his Maker rather 
than to men. Cautious, watchful, guard- 
ed; prudent, but not timid or irresolute, 
he is frank, candid, open, and free from 
concealment. He is a comprehensive 
and compact thinker; logical and ana- 
lytical rather than abstract, and a capital 
critic. He reads character well, and can 
readily judge the motives of men. He 
is more definite, direct, and even blunt 
than bland or persuasive. He drives the 
matter home in a sledge-hammer style, 
impressing all with his sincerity, if he 
does not convince. He will not com- 
promise and dally where principles are 
involved. He has high business capa- 
bilities—would excel in mercantile life, 
in law, in authorship, art, mechanism, 
agriculture, or in statesmanship. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Jolin Bright, the distinguished commoner, and 
eminent for his philanthropic views and measures, 
was born in the year 1811 at Greenbank, near 
Rochdale, in Laneashire, England. His father, 
Mr. John Bright, a cotton apinner and manufac- 
turer in that place, and being also a man of rome 
standing and means in the community, gave bis 
son Jobn a liberal education. 

Snbsequently to an extended course of study 
he went into the manufacturing business with his 
brothers, under the firm name of John Bright & 
Brothers, continuing in the same line with bis fa- 
ther. He first came into public notice as a lec- 
turer on Temperance about 1886. Indulgence in 


ardent spirits was very common at that time 
among the operatives of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of England, especially in Lancashire, where 
cotton and woolen mills are most numerous. Mr. 
Bright, anxiousto improve the moral condition of 
his own workmen and others, vigorously took in 
hand the Temperance reform, and pushed it for- 
ward with considerable success. In 1838. during 
the agitation in reference to the “ Corn Laws,” he 
took a bold stand as an advocate of the free im- 
portation of bread-stuffs. He joined the Anti- 
Corn-Law League, and both as a speaker and 
writer assisted in vindicating the principles upon 
which it was founded. In this League he soon 
became eminent, and was considered one of its 
most efficient members—indeed, second only to 
Mr. Cobden, with whom his name was usually as- 
sociated in all measures for ameliorating the con- 
dition of the English working classes. He assisted 
materially in prganizing the bazaars where food 
was dispensed to the poor in Manchester and 
London; for the utmost distress prevailed in 
consequengp of tbe high price of provisions, inci- 
dent upon the violent agitation of the anti-corn- 
law movement. In April, 1848, he, as an inde- 
pendent candidate, contested the representation 
of the city of Durham in Parliament. The result 
of the election was unfavorable, but a vacancy 
occurring in the following July, he was elected. 
In Parliament he tod& part, with energy and elo- 
quence, in the exciting discus ns on free trade, 
which mainly occupied the attention of that body 
from 1843 to 1845, and he divides with C. P. Vil- 
liers, Richard Cobden, and Gen. Thompson the 
honor of having converted Sir Robert Peel over 
to the free-trade party, and bringing about the 


memorable repeal of the heavy duties on the im- 


portation of corn, to which the royal assent was 
given June 26, 1846. His election contests at 
Durham involved him in heavy expenditures, 
which are said to have been paid by the League, 
through the infiuence of which in 1847, and again 
in 1852, he was elected to represent the city of 
Manchester. 

Being a member of the Society of Friends, and 
one in good standing, his voice was for peace, 
when in 1853 the policy of the government was 
declared to be for war with Russia. He strenu- 
ously opposed all warlike measurés, and in 1854, 
as a leading member of the Peace Society which 
had been organized, sanctioned thé sending of 
the deputation which -waited on the Emperor 
Nicholas at St. Petersburg for the purpose of 
dissuading him from the war. In this matter, 
however, Mr. Bright’s views differed from those of 
many of his Manchester constituents, although in 
most other respects he was approved by them. 
Ill bealth compelled him to be absent from Par- 
liament during the early session of 1857, and 
when in March of that year the administration of 
Viscount Palmerston was defeated by the adop- 
tion of a motion offered by Mr. Cobden con- 
demning the war with China, a general election 
was determined upon. His Manchester friends 
made him their candidate again, but bis opinion 
on the China question lost bim his seat.. He was 
badly defeated where in years past be felt sure 
of victory. Subsequently, however, he was re- 
turned for a vacancy in Birmingham, and took 


part in the protracted discussions relative to the 
Chinese imbroglio, which resulted so disastrously 
to China, and in the overthrow of the Palmerston 
cabinet. 

The peace views of Mr. Bright, though gen- 
erally adverse to the policy of the government, 
have invariably found warm response in the 
hearts of the common people of England. For 
their benefit he has labored, striving to elevate 
and improve their moral and intellectual condi- 
tion by all available means. 

A warm friend of the United States, during our 
late civil struggle, in Parliament and before the 
public, he advocated such measures as would 
have tended to encourge the United States Gov- 
ernment in its efforts to euppress rebellion. The 
name of Jobn Bright, like that of Richard Cob- 
den, stirs the heart of the American patriot: In 
bim is exemplified that greatness of soul which is 
not biased by selfish considerations, nor regards 
only the growth of a single institution, but is 
earnest in its desire that all men, everywhere, 
should enjoy the blessings of civil and religious 


liberty. He has always evinced an ardent in- 


terest in the affairs of our nation, and in the very 
outset of the late war his sympathy and political 
efforts were openly and unmistakably in favor of 
the Union. 

Being a manufacturer of cotton goods, be of 
course, like many others, suffered losa from the 
scarcity of the staple in 1862 and 1833; but not- 
withstanding that, his friendship for the United 
States remained unimpaired, and bis activity in 
providing for the relief of the thousands of Lan- 
cashire operatives who were thrown out of em- 
ployment by the suspension of the mills. com- 
mands our highest commendation. He is em- 
phatically the workingman's advocate in England. 


— 
SNOBBEHRY REBUKED. 


Oxor, at a social party, Madam K. 
(A foreign actress of especial note 
For reading well what other people wrote, 

And writing ill what few can truly say 

They ever read at ali) said, with a sneer, 
When C. wos praised—a famous art:san— 
„What! a mechanic und a g: ntleman ! 

Pray, teil me, mr, are such things common here?” 

“Why, no,” replied the wittiest of mea— 
Looking, the while, serenely in her face— 
„Perhaps ‘tis not a very common case, 

And yet such things do happen now and then, 
Just as in your trade one may chance to be 
An actrees and a lady don't you see?” 

— 2 — 

Syupatay.—A littlo two-year-old girl fell, the 
other day, and striking her head, cried at the top 
of her voice. In the midst of her tears she 
chanced to sec from the window a poor old horse 
with drooping head. Instantly checking her 
sobs, she asked in the kindest tones, What' ee 
matter, hossy? Bump oo head?” 


A prominent bachelor politician on the Kenne- 
bec remarked to a lady that soapstone was ex- 
cellent to keep the feet warm in bed. Tes, 
said the young lady, who had been an attentive 
listener; but some gentleman have an improve- 
ment on that which you know nothing about.“ 
The bachelor turned pale, and maintained a wist- 
ful silence. 
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Physiology: 


A knowledge of the structure nud functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
Nif>.—Cabanie. 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge Deen Iv. . 


DRESS AS A CAUSE OF DISHASE. 


In this age, when dress occupies so much of the 
attention of society, the infiuence of costume on 
the bodily condition becomes an important matter 
of inquiry. 

Improper modes of dress, whether excessive or 
inadequate, are fertile sources of disease, and also 
aggravate an abnormal state of the system by 
whatever cause produced. If in our desire to 
keep the body warm we overload it with layers 
of thick, closely-woven fabric, and thus promote 
an undue heat at the surface, the effect is to sup- 
press the action of the excretory glands and pre- 
vent a free perspiration. The vitiated matter 
which is thus retained is reabsorbed by the skin 
and carried back into the system, rendering the 
blood impure and deranging the delicate mech- 
anism of the glandular structure. Air and light 
aro absolutely necessary for the healthy activity 
of the vesicles of the skin, and those articles of 
clothing which prevent the admission of these two 
great vital agents are entirely unfit for use. 

As a free circulation of the blood to all parts 
of the human body is requisite to the enjoyment 
of perfect health, so no part of the body should 
be dressed in such a manner as in the least to ob- 
struct or retard its flow. Tight boots, shoes, or 
gloves are therefore detrimental. Cold extrem- 
ities, painfal humors, swellings and calosities are 
generally the results of such ligatures. 


Ineufficient clothing is much worse than too 


much. The effect of exposure to cold is the im- 
mediate contraction of the skin, which suspends 
~ the operation of the secretory and excretory or- 
gans, and the matter which should be discharged 
from the system is thrown back into the throat, 
lungs, or bowels, occasioning those forms of dis- 
ease which are commonly called “ cold,” “ head- 
ache,” “ catarrh,” “ diarrhea,” etc. 

A change of dress-from thick to thin is not 
bencficial unless accompanied by a corresponding 
change in climate or temperature. A fashionable 
lady after wearing a thick high-necked dress all 
day, will sometimes array herself in some light 
low-necked attire for an evening party. Such an 
imprudent change has frequently been followed 
by a sudden death. Head-coverings at the pres- 
ent day are evidently worn by ladies for display, 
and not for comfort; and we are not surprised 
when we hear this or that one complain of “such 
distress in the head” or “neuralgia.” A hat, to 
afford real protection to the head, should be large 
enough to cover tho greater part of it, and at the 
same time be comfortably warm, but not so heavy 
as to fatigue the wearer after half an hour's use. 

But the most serious feature in the dress of 
American ladies is tight lacing, a practice most 
unnatural and therefore most dangerous to health. 
Does any one doubt the prevalence of this custom, 
let him consult the fashion plates in any popular 
ladies’ magazine. How many women, servilely 
obedient to the suggestions of their dressmaker, 


or else grossly ignorant of the first principles of 
health, have squeezed themselves to death, the 
great day of account only will disclose! The 
record must be appalling, and yet the suicidal work 
goes on. The compression of the waist hinders, 
if it does not altogether suspend, the action of the 
diaphragm, and weakens the musoles of respira- 
tion and the power of digestion. The heart, liver, 
lungs, spleen, and stomach being forced into a 
space much too small for the proper performance 
of their respective functions are weakened, and if 
the compression is continued, become diseased ; 
consumption ensues, and the mistaken devotee of 
a barbarous fashion sinks swiftly into an early 
grave. 

Oh, ye who sigh for the deformity of a waspish 
shape, consider the faultless contour of that chef- 
d’euvre of sculpture, the Venus de Medicis, and 
strive to develop your attenuated bodies into the 
beautiful proportions of the well-grown woman. 

Of course the entire dress should be adapted to 
the climate and season of the year. In climates 
like that of New York city, where there are 
sometimes sudden transitions from heat to cold, 
and from wet to dry, it is hardly safe to dress in 
a slight manner, except it be in midsummer, when 
atmospheric changes are least frequent. The 
most prevailing complaint among people of all 
classes is rheumatism, a digorder which in every 
instance is the eR SP exposure to a sud- 


den chill. No clothing of any kind should be 
worn in a moist state, especially while the person 
is inactive; and care should be taken that the 
feet are properly shod, not with “snugly-fitting”’ 


boots or shoes of a kid-glove consistency, but en- 


veloped with those that are thick-soled, substan- 
tial, and amply large, so that the blood can cir- 
culate to the very toe tips, and a comfortably 
thick stocking can be worn without any sensation 
of constraint. 

A custom very much in vogue, if not universal 
among ladies is, when. calling on acquaintances 
or attending church service, to sit an hour or two 
in a close room, withont laying aside a single 
article of their out-door clothing. This custom is 
a most unhealthful one, especially in cold weather. 
Gentlemen upon going in out of the cold usually 
lay aside their hats and overcoats, but delicate 
females will sit in a stifling atmosphere, perspir- 
ing beneath furs, mufflers, cloaks, and hats for an 
hour and a half; and when they go out into the 
sharp frosty air, it strikes a chill through their 
heated and semi-humid garments. A sense of 
propriety or a regard for one’s health should 
prevail over the false and sickly whims of usage, 
and women should wear such over-garments as 
can be easily laid aside whem going from a cold 
into a warm atmosphere. 

The fashion of * high-heeled shoes” is one to be 
deprecated, because when the heel is raised above 
the level of the ball of the foot, complete derange- 
ment takes place in the muscles of locomotion ; 
the natural balance of the body is thus lost, and 
the motion and power of the limbs impaired. 
Besides, the foot is pushed forward into the nar- 
row part of the shoc, rendering the owner liable 
to the excruciating grievance of corns and other 
more serious sympathetic affections. ‘‘ Keep the 
feet warm and the head cool” is a homely precept, 
but one which, if judiciously observed, would 
greatly promote health. Of course we should not 
infer from this maxim that the head is to be wan- 
tonly exposed, but that one should refrain from 
unduly exciting the brain and nervous system. 

In the matter of dress, more attention should 
be given to comfort than to style, and it will be 
usually found that they who dress neatly, and in 
conformity with cature’s laws are the best dressed, 
and certainly the most sensibly. 


TEMPERAMENT FOR THE SOUTH. 


Wr find the following paragraph afloat as from 
an army correspondent. 

In the army, and among returned soldiers, I 
have noted one fact somewhat at variance with 
the usual theories. It is that light haired men of 
the same type stand campaigns better than black- 
haired men. Look at a new regiment on its way 
to the field, and you will find one half of ite 
members to be of black hair, dark skin, and bil- 
ious type. -See them when they return, and you 
will find that the black-haired element has melted 
away and three fourths of tho regiment are repre- 
sented by brown or flaxen hair.’ 

This is accounted for by the fact that the 
light-haired men are more likely to have an 
active state of the liver and digestive system; 
their circulation is freer, and with these condi- 
tions they are better adapted to endure the bil- 
ious and malarious influences of the Southern 
climate. Moreover, the food in the army is cal- 
culated to promote, first, constipation, then diar- 
rhea. There is a lack of fruits and vegetables, 
and men of bilious habit sooner break down, not 
because they have jess strength and hardihood, 
but because the digestive system and liver, by- 
the influence of the circumstances, fail. 

Southern people expected that when the 
Northern army got into New Orleans or into 
the vicinity of Charleston, S. C., the yellow fever 
would mow them down by the thousand, and to- 
day express surprise that that did not occur. 

A Northern man, with fair skin, reddish whis- 
kera, and light hair, could go to New Orleans 
and stand it a year or two without being very 
Jiable to the yellow fever even when it prevailed ; 
and when such men contract the disease, three 
out of four of them would get well, while of 
Northern men with dark complexions three out 
of four would be likely to die. - 

People are often surprised when we Tell them 
that they can not safely eat oily food—that 
they sbould ignore it altogether. They live in a 
family or neighborhood where everybody else 


V 


makes free use of it, apparently without serious 


detriment. 

Men of the bilious type and torpid liver should 
eat much fruit to keep the liver active, and but 
little oily matter, since that tends to produce a 
bilious and torpid condition of the liver. 

It may be a question if all men would not be 
better for a general course of living such as a 


man ef dark complexion could endure and thrive 
on; in other words, if an article of diet is calcu- 
lated to promote ill health in any vigorous and 
well-organized human being, would it not be bet- 
ter for all to avoid it? 

Some men can smoke and chew tobacco, and 
drink alcoholic liquors, and not suffer half so se- 
verely as the average of other men; but we do 
not think that this, therefore. gives them a license 
to use these things. If men generally are better 
without them, al doubtless would be. 

It may be asked, How happens it that the 
negro, who is of extremely dark complexion, can 
stand the malaria of the Southern climate? The 
only reply necessary to this is, that he is a native 
of a hot climate full of malaria and bilious dis- 
eases, and he is organized to endure it. More- 


over. the dark complexion of the negro is not of 


the same character which pertains to white men 
of bilious temperaments, for some of the blackest 
negroes have slender frames, and are very active 


and nervous, the coloring matter being quite in- 
dependent of the bilious temperament. 
sees — 
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On Ethnology. 


True Christianity wil gain by every step which is made in the 
kuowledge of man.—Spursheim. 


HATS AND HBADS. 


PRO SSR WrLson, of the Canadian Institute, 
Toronto, C. W., has lately made trade subservient 
to acience in a somewhat new and very interestiag 
way. Heving observed that the hatter in the 
daily experience of his business transactions ne- 
cessarily tests the prevalent form and proportions 
of the human head, especially in its relative 
length, breadth, and horizontal circumference, 
and where two or more distinct types abonnd in 
his locality he can not fail to become cognizant 
of the fact, he has availed himself of this circum- 
stance to elicit some valuable ethnological statis- 
tics. We copy the more important of them as we 
find them reported in the Toronto Leader: 


SCOTCH AND ENGLISH HEADS. 


One extensive hat manufacturer in Edinburgh 
states that the Scottish head is decidedly longer, 
but not so high as the English. In comparison 
with it the German head appears almost round.” 
But comparing bis scale of sizes most in demund, 
with others furnished to me from Messrs. Christie, 
the largest hat makers in England, the results 
indicate the prevalent Scottish size to be 223 
inches ; four of this being required for every two 
of the next larger and smaller sizes; whereas, in 
assorting three dozen for the English trade, Messrs. 
Christie furnish four of 213, nine of 213, ten of 
22, and eight of 225 in. 


HEADS OF THE CANADIANS. 


Mr. Rogers, of Toronto, in assorting three dozen, 
distributes them in the ratio of five, seven, nine, 
and five to the same predominant sizes, and allows 
four for the head of 28 inches in circumference, 
the remainder being in both cases distributed in 
ones and twos between the largest and smallest 
sizes, ranging from 234 te 203 inches. 

© BOSTON HATS AND HEADS. 

The summary of inquiries among the principal 
batters of Boston is as follows: Larger bata are 
required for New England than for the Southern 
States. To New Orleaus we send 20§ to 224 ; and 
ito New Hampshire 21§ to 23 inches.“ One ex- 
tensive New England manufacturer adds: New 
England heads are long and high; longer and 
higher than any European heads. British heads 
are longer than Continental. German and Italian 
heads are round. Spanish and Italian very small.” 


We copy under another head some remarks 
from the same report on the various types of the 
Canadian head, which will be found worthy of the 
attention of the ethnologist. 


UPPER CANADA. 


Upper Canada is settled by colonists from all 
parts of the British Islands. In some districts 
Higbland. Irish, German, and Colored“ settle- 
ments perpetuate distinct ethnical peculiarities, 
and preserve to some extent the habits and usa- 
ges, and eveu the languages of their original 
homes. But throughout the more densely settled 
districta and in most of the towns the population 

resents much the same character as that of the 
arger towns of England or Scotland, and the sur- 
names form in most cases the only guide to their 
ethnical classification. 


LOWER OANADA. 


In Lower Canada the great mass of the popula- 
tion is of French origin, but derived from differ- 
ent departments of the parent country ; of which 
Quebec is the center of a migration from Nor- 
mandy, while the district around Montreal was 
chiefly settled by colonists from Brittany. 


French language, laws, religion and customs pre- 
vail, preserving many traits of the mother coun- 
try and its population as they existed remote 
from the capital of the Grande Monarque, and be- 
fore the first French revolution. The establish- 
ment of the seat of the Provincial government at 
different times in Montreal and Quebec, and the 
facilities of intercourse between the two cities, 
must have helped to mingle the Normamand Bre- 
ton population in both. Nevertheless, the results 
of my investigations tend to show that a striking 
difference is still recognizable in the predominant 
French head-forms of the two cities. 
HEADS CLASSIFIED. 

My first observations, with special reference to 
the present inquiry. were made at Quebec, in 1863, 
when, in co-operation with my friend Mr. John 
Langton, I tested the action of the conformiteur* 
on heads of various forms, and had an opportu- 
nity of examining and comparing nearly four hun- 
dred head-patterns of the French and English 
population. As each of the patterns had the 
name of the original written upon it, a ready clew 
was thereby furnished for determining their na- 
tionality. Since then, in following out the obser- 
vations thus instituted, [ have carefully examined 
and classified eleven hundred and four head- 
shapes; including those of two of the principal 
hatters in Montreal, and of one in Toronto. 
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These outlines were taken by the 
conformiteu?, and show the shape 
of different heads where the hat 
comes in contact with them. 
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OUTLINES or Heaps. 


testing their various differentix, I have arranged 
them by correspondence in form; by common 
origin, as indicated by French, English, Welsh, 
Highland, Irish, and foreign names ; and by pre- 
dominant malformations in those markedly un- 
symmetrical. 


LONG HEADS AND ROUND HBADS. 


The first noticeable fact in comparing the head- 
forms of the Quebec population was that tbey. 


were divisible into two very dissimilar types: a 
Jong ovoid, and a short, nearly cylindrical one. 
This is so obvious as to strike the eye at a glance. 
I accordingly arranged the whole into two groups, 
determined solely by their forms, without refer- 
ence to the names; and on applying the latter as 
a test, the result showed that they had been ve 
nearly classified into French and English. In all, 
out of nearly a hundred head-forms marked with 
French names, only nine were not of the sbort, 
nearly round form; and no single example of 
this short type occurred in one hundred and forty- 
seven head-forms bearing English names. 


FRENCH TYPES. 


A more recent examination of patterns from 
Montreal led to a very different result. There, 
where out of the first fifty English bead-forms I 
examined, one example of the short, globular 
type occurred ; out of seventy French head-forms 
(classified by names) only eleven presented the 
most prevalent French head-type of Quebec. But 
the French head of the Montreal district, though 
long, is not the same as the English type. It is 
shorter, und wider at the parietal protuberances, 
and with a greater comparative frontal breadth, 


è An ingenious instrument brought into use in Paris 
about twenty years since, and now employed by many hat- 
ters, on both sides of the Atlantic, for the purpose of de- 
termining the form and proportions of the human head, so 
far as required by them. 


than what appears to be the Celtic sub-type of the 
English head, though also including some long 
heads of the latter form. So far, therefore, it 
would seem a legitimate inference from the evi- 
dence, that the brachycephalic and nearly globu- 
lar head of the Quebec district is the Franco- 
Norman type; while the longer French head of 
the Montreal district is that of Brittany, -where 
the Celtic element predominates. l 


ENGLISH TYPES. 

But again, amid considerable diversity in mi- 
nute characteristics, the English heads appear to 
be divisible into two classes, of which one, cbar- 
acterized by great length, and elight excess of 
breadth in the parietal as compared with the fron- 
tal region, appears to be the Anglo-Saxon head: 
the other, also long, but marked by a sudden 
tapering in front of the parietal protuberances, 
and a narrow, prolonged frontal region, is the in- 
sular Celtic type. 


RESULTS ARRIVED AT. 

Apart, however, from all theory or inductive 
reasoning, the following facts appear to be indi- 
cated in reference to the colonists of Lower Can- 
ada: Ist. That the French Canadian head-forms 
are, a8 a rule, shorter and relatively broader than 
the British ; 2d. That the former are divisible into 
two classes, of which the short globular or brachy- 
cephalic head occurs chiefly in the Quebec dis- 
trict, settled from Normandy, while the longer 
type of head predominates in the Montreal dis- 
trict, originally colonized by a population chiefly 
derived from Brittany and the Department of 
Charente Inferieure. The mode of investigation 
thus indicated yields certain definite results, and 
admits of wide application. 


A NEW ENGLAND TYPE. 


Indications of the development of a New En- 
gland type, or variety of the Anglo-Saxon colo- 
nist, have long been noted with interest, and mi- 
nute data relative to the cranial type of the pure 
descendants of the earliest settlers would be of 
gront value in their bearing on this subject. So 
ar, however, the diverse forms, still clearly dis- 
tinguishing the French colonists of tbe Quebec 
and Montreal districts of Lower Canada, rather 
indicate the permanency of the cranial race-forms, 
and their consequent value as a clew even to mi- 
nute subdivisions of the same nation, though sev- 
ered for centuries from the parent stock. 


— — 


VoIOARISUS.— Among the latest vulgar abuses 
of language is that of the French word canard, 
instead of the English word hoax. We now read 
regularly that the story, say, of General Jackboots 
having surprised a party of contrabands and mas- 
sacred them, is a canard.” Hoax would be En- 
glish, and, therefore, is not used. If this sort of 
stuff and nonsense continue, we shall soon be in- 
formed by telegraph, for example, that President 
Johnson mounted his cheval to voir the soldats of 
the ligne, and was received with cries vdry ecla- 
tants. We ought to know, at least, what lan- 
guage we write. In nineteen cases out of twenty 
we learn that the rebellion has been crushed oet. 
Why out, any more than in? If you put your 
foot on a cockroach, you crush him simply, 
neither out nor in. Crush out is nonsense. ‘‘I 
am free to confess,’’ said the President to the 
Italian envoy, the other day. Common expres- 
sion this. What does it mean? Free to con- 
fess?’ ‘‘ Happened in —vulgar. Reliable” 
—a new word, utterly indefensible. Rely is neu- 
ter or impassive, and requires on or upon to com- 
plete it. Relionable or reliuponable would bé logi- 
cal; but we have trustworthy, veracious, credible, and 
need no such word as reliable. 
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Bie. 1.—Draerax. 


“Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make. Ser. 


OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


IDE ALITY (21)—Fr. Jdéakité—A lively imagination, 
united to a love of the beautiful, forming, in its higher ex- 
ercises, one of the chief eonstituents of creative genius in 
poetry und the fine arts; capacity or disposition to form 
ideals of beauty or perfection.— Webster. 

Dr. Gall called it (Ideality) the organ of Poetry, but 
Spurzbeim saw that poetry is the result of various organs, 
and is in fact very different in kind. This organ gives to 
poetry or to prose a certain quallty of beauty, elegance, or 
perfection. He therefore called it Ideality.— Combe. 

Location.—Tbe organ of Ideality is situated 
nearly along the temporal ridge of the frontal 
bone (21, fig. 1), between Mirthfulness and Sub- 
limity, and directly above Constructiveness. It is 
here that the last fibers of the temporal muscle 


are inserted. 
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Fia. 2.— Bera NGGER. 
PrysiocnowicaL Sigy.—We know no well es- 
tablished facial sign of [dealitv. Its full develop- 
ment, however, gives a peculiar form to the outline 
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of the head asseen in the front view—a magnificent 
breadth of the superior anterior part of the side 
head, as shown in the accompanying portrait of 
the poet Beranger (fig. 2). The heads of all true 
poets and artists exhibit this configuration. 
Fuxncrion.—“ This faculty,” Mr. Cambe says, 
“ produces the desire for exquisiteness or per- 
fection, and delighted with what the French call 
‘Le beau idéal’ It gives inspiration to the 
poet. The knowing faculties perceive qualities 
as they exist in nature; but this faculty desites, 
for its gratification, something more exquisitely 
perfect than the scenes of reality. It desires to 
elevate and endow with a splendid excellence 
every object presented to the mind. It stimu- 
lates the faculties which form ideas to create 
scenes in which every object is invested with the 
perfection which it delights to contemplate. It is 
particularly valuable to man as a progressive 
being. It inspires him with a ceaseless love of 
improvement, and prompts him to form and real- 
ize splendid conceptions. When predominant, it 
gives a manner of feeling and of thinking befitting 
the regions of fancy rather than the abodes of 
men. Hence those only on whom it is largely 
bestowed can possibly be poets ; and hence the 
proverb, Poéta nascitur, non fit.. 
*Dericizncy.—There are persons who can per- 
ceive nó excellence in poetry, painting, or sculp- 
ture, and who value nothing merely for its 
beauty. Such persons declaim against ornament 
in dress, furniture, architecture, etc., and deem 
the solid and the useful (in its restricted sense) 
as alone worthy of the attention of rational, im- 
mortal beings. For such persons the varied 
loveliness of hill and dale, of sun and shade, of 
bird and flower is displayed in vain. Words- 
worth speaks of one of this sort when he says— 
A primrose by a river’s brim, 


A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


Contrast the portrait of Elias Hicks, the Qua- 
ker (fig. 4), with that of Beranger, the poet. 

ABUSE.—“ Like all other faculties, Ideality 
may be abused. When permitted to take 
the ascendeney over the other powers, and 
to seek its own gratification to the neglect 
of the serious duties of life—or when culti- 
vated to 80 great an excess as to produce a 
finical and sickly refinement—it becomes a 
source of great evils. It appears to have 
reached this state of diseased excitement in 
Rousseau. ‘The impossibility of finding 
actual beings (worthy of himself] threw 
me, says he, into the regions of fancy; and 
seeing that no existing object was worthy 
of my delirium, I nourished it in an ideal 
world, which my creative imagination soon 
peopled to my heart's desire.“ = 


Compinations.—This faculty joined with f, l a 
Approbativenees, Form, Color, and other \ N 
N 


knowing facalties, and making use of Con- 


structiveness, produces all the ornaments of. 


dress and architecture, and is the source of ` 4 


painting, sculpture. landscape gardening, etc. 


The relish for poetry and the fine arts is generally 
in proportion to the development of this facnity. 
Temperament, however, modifies the effects of 


this as well as all other organs. 
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ILLUSTRArryE EXxaMPLes.— Those who expe- 
rience a difficulty,” Mr. Combe says, “in. con- 
ceiving what the faculty is, may compare the. 
character of Blount with that of Raleigh, in 
Kenilworth : ‘ But what manner of animal art 


Fie. 8.—Norta AxBRIOAN INDIAN 


thou thyself, Raleigh,’ said Tressilian, that 
thou holdest us all so lightly?’ ‘Who, I? re- 
plied Raleigh. ‘ An eagle am I, that never will 
think of dull earth while there is a heaven to soar 
in and a sun to gaze upon.“ Or they may com- 
pare the poetry of Swift with that of Milton ; the 
metaphysical writings of Dr. Reid with those of 
Dr. Thomas Brown ; the poetry of Crabbe with 
that of Byron; or Dean Swift’s prose with that of 
Dr. Chalmers.” 

‘In Paris, Dr. Gall molded the head of Le- 
gouve after his death, and found this organ 
large. He and Dr. Spurzheim opened the head 
of the late Delille, and pointed out to several 
physicians who were present the full develop- 
ment of the convolutions placed under the exter- 
nal prominences at this part; these convolutions 
projected beyond all the others. Dr Gall pre- 
served a cast of one of the hemispheres of the 
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Fie. 4.—Etas HIoxs. 
brain; so that this statement may still be veri- 
fied. In a pretty numerous assemblage, Dr. Gall 
was asked what he thought of a little man who 
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sat ata considerable distance from bim? Asit 
was rather dark, he said, that, in truth, he could 
not sce him very distinctly, but that he neverthe- 
less observed the organ of poetry to be greatly 
developed. He was then informed that this was 


Fie. 5.—Ri0Hrer. 


the famous poet Francois, generally named Cor- 
donnier, from his having been bred a shoemaker.* 
‘If we pass in review,’ says Dr. Gall, ‘the por- 
traits and busts of the poets of all ages, we shall 
find this configuration of head common to them 
all; as in Pindar, Euripides, Sophocles, Hera- 
clides, Plautus, Terenee, Virgil, Tibullus, Ovid, 
Horace, Juvenal, Boccacio, Ariosto, Aretin, Tasso, 
Milton, Boileau, J. B. Roussean, Pope, Young, 
Goraset, Voltaire, Goethe, Klopstock, Wieland,’ 
Richter, etc. Dr. Bailly, in a letter, dated 
Rome, 30th May, 1822, addressed to Dr. Brayer, 
says: ‘You may tell Dr. Gall that I have a mask 
of Tasso, taken from nature, and that although 
part of the organ of poetry be cut off, neverthe- 
less the lateral breadth of the cranium in this di- 
rection is enormous.“ 

Ideality is deficient in all savage, rude, and 
barbarous tribes, and large in nations that have 
made the greatest advances in civilization. Our 
North American Indians have it very small, as 
the accompanying portrait (fig. 3) will show. It 
is also almost always small in criminals of all 
kinds, and especially murderers. 

IDIOCY.—The condition of being an idiot, or idiotic 
natural absence, or marked deficicacy of sense and intelli- 
gence.— Webster. 

I will undertake to convict a man of idiucy if he can not 


see the proof that three angles of a triangle are ee to 
two right angles.— V. W. Robertson. 


Without the aid of Parenology. it seems to be 
impossible, satisfactorily, to define either idiocy 
or insanity. Webster’s definition applies to one 
class of idiots alone, and Rubertson’s idiot may 
be merely mathematically idiotic. Even the best 
edition of the best of dictionaries needs revision 
by a phrenologist. 

Ipiors Ci. 2881 FIED.— There are two distinot 
classes of idiots. In the first, which may be 
called natural idiots, there is a deficiency in the 
size of the brain, indicated by the external de- 
velopment of the head; while in the second, 
idiocy results from disease, and is generally not 


A cast of the head of thls individual is in the Phreno- 
logtcal Society’s collection, Edinburgh. The organ in 
question is large. 
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distinguishable by form or size. In the last case, 
however, anatomy shows that the texture of the 
brain (as well as of the hair, the skin, the muscle, 
and the bone) is untike that of a person of sound 
mind. Sometimes it appears to have wasted 
away or to have been absorbed. Esquirol men- 
tions a case in which nearly all the gray cortical 
substance of both hemispheres of the brain was 
found wanting. In the place of the usual convo- 
lutions were small irregular granulations. 
Natorat Ipiots.—In natural idiots (figs. 9 and 
10) the brain is sometimes found to be very small, 
even when the external appearance of the head is 
not bad. Dr. Brigham mentions the case of an 
idiot boy whose skull was three fourths of an inchin 
thickness, which is not far from three times that of 
an ordinary skull. Sometimes the anterior and up- 
per parts of the brain are not formed. M. Payen, of 
the Hospital des Enfans in Paris, in 1825, found in 
the head of an idiot only the lower convolutions 
of the brain, Sometimes the deficiency is limited 
to one region of the brain and one department of 
the mind, or even to a single faculty and its or- 
gan. In some idiots. for example, the frontal re- 
gion of the head is low and compressed, and con- 
sequently the intellectual faculties extremely 


Fie. 6.— Louis XVIII. 


limited, while the organs of the sentiments and 
the propensities being pretty well developed, oon- 
siderable tact and correctness of feeling and 
acting in simple matters may be observed. The 


Fie. 7. sis 


deficiency becomes obvious only when the indi- 
vidual is thrown into situations requiring the ex- 
ercise of intellect. 

Paria Ipiocy.—In the same way, but a sin- 


gle organ may be defective or deficient, as that 
of Time, Tune, Color, or Calculation. One may 
have love for home, but no affection for the op- 
posite sex; or Benevolence, but no Veneration ; 
or Constructiveness, but no Causality—in which 
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case he would, perhaps, attempt to make a per- 
petual motion. There are, however, very few 
persons, otherwise well organized, but what have 
all the organs and faculties common to man, in a 
greater or less degree of development. Where a 
faculty is totally wanting, however, be it Time, 
Tune, Order, or Number, the person will be idi- 
otic to that extent, and on that point. When, 
therefore, a person informs vou that he can not 
distinguish one tune from another, he simply tells 
you that he is, to this extent, at least, idiotic. 

In total idiocy there is a complete eclipse of all 
the mental faculties. In such a case there is not 
enough mind to enable the person to feed him- 
self. He is even lower than the brutes, who 
have all the animal instincts. if not reason, to 
guide them. 

Signs or Ipiocr.— In cases of natural idiocy, 
the size and shape of the head generally furnish 
a sure index of its degree and kind, though we 
must make allowance for a greater thickness of 
skull than in persons of ordinary mental endow- 
ment. The character of such heads as figs. 9 and 
10 can not be mistaken. Idiocy alone is possible 
with cerebral conformations like these. 

The most obvious physioguomical traits of the 
natural idiot are a low, retreating forehead, a re- 
ceding chin, and projecting jaws, which configu- 
ration gives an unmistakable look of animalism 
to the face. The nose and mouth generally ap- 
proach each other (like those of the lower ani- 
mals), and the former, though sometimes well 
shaped, is often deformed and always thrown 
into a line approximating more or less closely to 
the horizontal (fig. 10). A lack of expression in 
the features, and a wandering, vacant, iene: 
less stare complete the picture. 

Fig. 11 represents a case of idiocy from hydro: 
cephalus, or dropsy of the head, in which, it will 
be observed, the cranium is unnaturally ex- 
panded. 

In fig. 12 we have an imbecile whose mental 
status is evident enough from his countenance, 
but who has brain enough, were it of the proper 
texture and in a healthy condition to give him a 
respectable standing in society. Cases like this 
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are characterized by a general weakness of the 
mind involving all the faculties equally. The 
condition is technically called dementia.* 


IMAGINATION.—The power to reconstruct or re- 
combine the materials furnished by experience or direct 
apprehensio e plastic 
or creative power.— Web- 
ater, 

Bee IDEALITY. 

IMITATION (22) — 
Fr. Mimique. — The act 
of imitating.— Webster. 

This faculty produces 
the talent fur imitation, 
and enables its poesessor 
to enter into tho spirit of 
those whom it represents. 
— Combe, 

Fie. 9.—NaTuURAL IDIOT. Location. —The or- 


gan of this faculty is situated on the side of the 


“ top-head, between Ideulity and Benevolence (22, 


fig. 1). 

1 Sran.—The size of this organ 
effects the outline of the head as seen from the 
front. When it is large, and Benevolence is only 
moderate, the anterior part of the top-head is 
nearly level; with Imitation and Benevolence 
both large, we have 
the handsomely cur- 
ved outline shown 
in fig. 13 ; and when 
Benevolence is large 
and Imitation small, 
the form is like that 
represented in fig. 
14. 


FUN OrTrON.—Imita- § 
tion enables us to 
copy what we see 
and hear — to be- 
come, for the time Fio, 10,—Narveat Ipror. 
being, somebody else rather than our own proper 
self. It is essential to actors, orators, painters, 
sculptors, designers. If it be not well developed 
in them, their representations will be imperfect. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXxamMPLes.—‘ It is told of Gar- 
rick,” Dr. Gall says, “ that he possessed such an 

. extraordinary talent 

47 for mimicry, that, at 

7 the court of Louis XV., 
having seen for a mo- 
ment the king, the 
Duke )D’Aumont, the 
Duke D’Orleans, 
Messrs. D’Aumont, 
Brissac, and Richelieu, 
Prince Soubise, and 
others, he carried off 
tbe manner of each of 
them in hisrecollection. 
He invited to supper 
some friends who had 

Fie. 11.—HrozoosPnaLoS. accompanied him to 
court, and said, I have seen the court only for 
an instant, but I shall show you the correctness 
of my powers of observasion and the extent of my 
memcry ; and placing his friends in two files, he 
retired from the room, and, on his immediately 
returning, his friends exclaimed, ‘ Ah! here is the 


* See our “Naw Illustrated Physiognomy” for farther 
remarks and illustrations 
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king, Louis XV., to the life? He imitated in 
succession all the other personages of the court, 
who were instantly recognized He imitated not 
only their walk, gait, and figure, but also the ex- 
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pression of their countenances. Dr. Gall, there- 
fore, easily understood how greatly the faculty of 
Imitation would assist in the formation of a talent 
for acting ; and he examined the heads of the best 
performers at that time on the stage of Vienna. 
In all of them he found the organ large.” 

“In children, Imitation is more active than in 
adults. Young persons are very apt to copy the 
behavior of those with whom they associate; and 
hence the necessity of setting a good example 
before them, even from the earliest years.” 

In AnmuaLs.—This organ is possessed by some 


— — SS. a 
Fig. 18. Fie. 14 
of the lower animals, such as parrots, monkeys, 
mocking-birds, starlings, etc., which imitate the 
actions and voices of men as well as of other 
animals. 
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% APPROPRIATIVENESS.’’ — Gentlemen: I did not 
receive the August number of the JounxwAL. It 
seems that ‘* Appropriativeness’’ must be rather 
excessively developed in the heads of some of our 
postmasters. I do not know what else could ac- 
count for it. No doubt the temptation is very 
strong, and if anything is worth stealing, I am 
sure it must be the A. P. J.; for ‘‘ who steals 
my purse steals trash, but he who steals the 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL secures something 
good.” 

I hope the thief has read it carefully, and re- 
pented his wicked ways. And if, in addition, 
it should have induced him to subscribe and pay 
for the JovrxNaL in future—to read it carefully, 
and to obey its precepts, why, then, the good will 
counterbalance the evil, and I hope you may 
pardon him. A. W. 8. 


— eee 1 ý 

“ Wuar is the reason that your wife and you 
always disagree ?’’ asked one Irishman of another. 
„Because we are both of one mind. She wants 


to be master, and so do I.” 
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Douste Cuin—Economy.—Hr. Editor: In the 
October number of your Journal, in ‘ Signs of 
Character,’’ you say that a double chin may be a 
sign of a disposition to save. Now I have a 
double chin, not very large, for Iam not fat. I 
have wondered what it indicated, for I suppose 
that every peculiarity of feature indicates some 
peculiarity of character. I remember an old 
lady once told me that my double chin was a sign 
that I should be rich. Of course I regarded that 
as a silly superstition. On reading in your pa- 
per the observation to which I have referred, I 
was struck with the idea that it might be cor- 
rect, for I am very economical. It may be of 
some interest and use to you to know about me. 
I am very saving, I never waste anything. Iam 
always finding out easy ways to do things—labor- 
saving ways. Iam saving of my clothes and of 
my time. I contrive often to study and work at 
the same time; and yct I am not stingy or close. 
I never enjoy any pleasure unless those with me 
can share it. I give willingly, gladly. I think 
I have not any love of money for itself. I care 
only for the power it gives. I never feel any— 
not the least—reluctance to part with it when I 
need to spend it for myself or for others. And 
this is not because I like to gratify my own self- 
ish desires better than I liko money, for I find 
more satisfaction in denying myself that I may 
give to others than I do in having things myself. 
Indeed, the self-denial would be greater in not 
giving. I do not claim any merit for this—it is 
my nature. I do not speak of it to you boast- 
ingly, but that you may know enough of me to 
judge about the ‘‘sign’’ in yours, truly, ` 

ö MART E. 


— bo ee 


Puysiocnomy or Hoes.—Some years ago I 
butchered a lotof hogs, concerning which I made 
these observations: During the summer and fall, 
while feeding and otherwise attending them, pre- 


_paratory to slaughter, I observed that a part of 


them were almost always making ferocious at- 
tacks upon some of the others—chasing them, 
biting them, and otherwise ill-treating them to 
such an extent that I feared I should be obliged 
to separate them before any success could be 
had in fattening. Having been often obliged to 
witness their unfriendly manifestations toward 
each other, and. sometimes to render “ substan- 
tial aid” to the weaker in order that they might 
obtain their share of the food and drink given, I 
began to know the malevolent ones at sight. 
When butchered, I observed that those hogs 
which had been the particular objects of abuse, 
almost constantly inflicted by the others, were 
marked by deep, strong, and irreducible perpen- 
dicular wrinkles on the forehead. The skin of 
their foreheads seemed to be gathered in tight 
and hard between their eyes, and wrinkled as 
above stated. But the fighting porkers were all 
marked either with wrinkleless foreheads or with 
foreheads wrinkled horizontally. But I must not 
forget to add, that to my mind the abusing hoge 
did not appear to be prompted by any merely 
combative propensity, such as we see exemplified 
among cocks, but to be moved by feelings of 


j 
hatred or aversion. J. W. M. j 
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PORTRAIT OF RUFUS OHO ATE. 
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* PORTRAIT OF JOHN MARSHALL. A 


THE ADVOCATE AND THE JUDGE. 
RUFUS CHOATE AND JOHN MARSHALL. 


In a previous article the readers of the JOURNAL 
had their attention called to the remarkable and 
striking contrast between the faces of Wasbing- 
ton and Cesar. They lived in ages and countries 
widely remote from each other, and were preced- 
ed and followed by trains of circumstances total- 
ly different. The two faces at the head of this 
article are of men who were nearly cotempora- 
neous, who were citizens of the same republic 
and members of the same profession, whose 
roinds had been subjected to the same mental dis- 
cipline, trained in the same school of logic; they 
were both renowned in their profession, both 
actors in the same great arena, both of sound, 
deep, and extensive attainment, and both left be- 
hind. them lasting memorials of their greatness 
and their fame. And yet the intellectual con- 
trast between these two great faces is as striking 
and as strongly marked as is the moral contrast 


between the faces of Cesar and Washington. 


And here we may very properly remark upon 
the breadth of the arena furnished by the law as 
compared with the other professions. In the lan- 
guage of the pious Hooker, in that sentence which 
has been pronounced by an eminent critic the 
finest in the English language: Of Law, no less 
can be said, than that her seat is the bosom of 
God, her voice the harmony of the world; all 
things in heaven and earth do her homage, the 
very least as feeling her care, the greatest as not 
exempted from her power ; both angels and men, 
and creatures of what condition soever, though 
each in different sort and manner, yet all with 
uniform consent admiring her as the mother of 
their peace and joy.” 

This may seem to be claiming a great deal for 
the legal profession, whose province is law as 
applied to the administration of justice among 


men ; but no man ever has or ever can arrive at 
permanent and noble eminence in this profeasion 
without careful study and some just understand- 
ing of the great principles which constitute the 
foundations of universal law and are the basis of 
all just human enactments. 

In the clerical profession we need spiritual 


men, whose one object and business is to bring 


men to Christ, to aid in reconciling the world to 
God ; to bring all moral, all religious, all spirit- 
ual influences and considerafions to bear upon 
the hearts and consciences of their hearers. To 
attain eminence in this profession, the minister 
must be a man of one idea, resolved to “know 
nothing among men but Jesns Christ, and him cru- 
cified.”” His weapons are not ‘carnal, but spir- 
itual,“ and drawn from one armory, the Word 
of God.“ 

In medicine, men of scientific knowledge and 
good judges of disease, men of social tact and 
accurate information are needed, and there is 
hardly room for persons of widely dissimilar gifts 
to reach the highest success and distinction. 

But the legal profession reaches all the interests 
of human society, and brings the lawyer in con- 
tact with every class and trade and all the profes- 
sions. By legal enactments the minister is sus- 
tained in the undisturbed exercise of his clerical 
functions, and religious societies are secured in 
the possession of church property. By them the 
physician is protected in the exercise of his pro- 
fession, and the public is assured of the skill and 
capacity of the physician. Every class and trade 
look to the lawyer and the judge for redress and 
protection in their industries and their enjoyments. 

It also finds employment for all classes and 
grades of talent. The dry, patient plodder may 
work quietly and constantly a lifetime in one 
corner of this great vineyard, adjusting the con- 
flicting interests and redressing the private 
wrongs of a small community. The glowing en- 


thusiast, in the breadth of its generalities, in the 
depth of the principles which lie at its foundation, 
finds ample food for his enthusiasm. He will 
seek these “ fountains of justice whence all civil 
laws are derived but as streams; to him the 
science of jurisprudence is the pride of the human 


‘intellect, which with all its defects, redundancies, 


and errors, is the collected reason of ages, con- 
bining the principles of original justice with the 
infinite variety of human concerns.” Such did 
the legal profession seem to Rufus Choate. l 

There is also room for the man of calm, truth- 
loving, balanced power, the natural judge, who 
ean see the claims of both sides and the merits 
of epposite views, and soberly hold the balance 
of impartial reason, and calmly pronounce the 
irreversible judgment. Such a man was Jobn 
Marshall. 

The fact of this diversity of gifts all finding 
scope in the law is very aptly illustrated by the 
two characters whose portraits head this article; 
the one was a great advocate, the other a great 
judge. 

The difference in their appearance as to appa- 
rent health is the most prominent thing that ar- 
rests the attention. The calmness, soundness, and 
health in Marshall ; the weary, worn, haggard, yet 
elastic and irrepressible look in Choate. Yet 
both had strong constitutions, both were inces- 
sant workers, and though one did as much work. 
as the other during life, Marshall has left far more 
copious and more enduring records of his power 
than Choate. Both were solid in their legal at- 
tainments, both were men of strong sense and. 
tough mental fiber. How comes it, then, that one 
has the air of an impassioned Italian poet, and the 
other of an intelligent Virginia farmer? It is to be 
found in the wide difference of the mental excita- 
bility of these great lawyers. The central fires 
in one revealed their power in grand coruscations 
and brilliant flashes of light, in a perpetual and 
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glorious display of intellectual fireworks, like 
Stromboli from afar, illuminating the whole 
heavens afd gleaming on the tip of every dano- 
ing wave of the Mediterranean. In the other 
there was no shining eloquence, no flashing repar- 
tee, no brilliant imagery, but interfused with all 
the superincumbent mass of his vast legal attain- 
ment was the fine gold of just thinking and the 
silver veins of perennial truth. 

Where in these two faces is this difference in- 
dicated ? 

Ist, In the general shape of the head. Mar- 
shall’s forehead is square ; Choate’s dome-shaped. 
In one, the faculties on each side of median line 
are the most active—Conscientiousnese, Acquisi- 
tiveness, Caution, Justice. In the other, the fac- 
ulties on the median line, and also those at the 


_outer angle of the eyebrow. 


2d, The contrast in the shape and size of the 
nose. Choate’s is large and wide at the base, in- 
dicating fullness and volume of mental impulse, 
yet based on solid attainment and fact. Mar- 
shall’s is small in comparison with the size and 
activity of his brain. This indicates the subor- 
dination of impelling power to guiding power. 


_ It may be counted as an infallible sign, that a 
nose which covers a large area of the face in pro- 
portion to its size and length, or, in other words, 
rests upon a broad base, like a pyramid, indicates 
enthusiasm or Zeal of some sort. What the qual- 
ity and objects of that zeal may be depends upon 
other characteristics of the head and face. With 
a fihely developed top-head, as in Jonathan Ed- 
wards, it will signify a zeal for the bonor and 
glory of God, an enthusiasm for excellence of 
every kind, a passion for doing good, a love of 
humanity, and a desire to make earth like heaven. 
With large animal and selfish propensities such a 
nose is swift to do evil—devoted to lust, sensual- 
ity, and crime. When connected with such a 
brain as we see in Choate, with Wit, Language, 
Human Nature, Mirthfalness, Color, and Tune 
all finely developed and mounted upon a temper- 
ament so arterial, bounding, elastic, enthusiastic 
as was his, we may look for just those qualities 
which characterized the great Advocate—a life- 
long, burning, glowing, irrepressible, inextin- 
guishable enthusiasm in oratory. We have never 
had on this continent a man whose love for the 
law, the excitements, the contests, the triumphs 
and the renown of forensic eloquence was so deep 
and constant. From the time when he came to 
the bar in 1823, with a weary and jaded, yet ar- 
dent expression, as of one fresh from the depths 
of midnight studies, down to his last passionate, 
glowing, eloquent, and exhaustive appeal to a 
Boston audience in the summer of 1859, and a 
few weeks before his death, a long and radiant 
career of thirty-six years, he moved before the 
American public the very embodiment of profes- 
sional enthusiasm. Early and late, in season and 
out of season, in health and in sickness, his devo- 
tion to his profession ran parallel with his life, 
and ceased only with the throbbings of his pas- 
sionate heart. To excel in all the branches of 
his profession, in land law, in criminal law, in 
patént law, in constitutional law—to be grave, 
potent, and solid in his addresses to the court 
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—to be brilliant, flashing, fascinating, irresistible 
before a jury—to be master of all sorts of rhetoric, 
—to speak with all the tongues of eloquence on all 
the subjects that interest the human mind or ever 
come within the purview of courts of justice, 
this was the large measure of his boundless aspi- 
ration. For this he was careless of wealth, care- 
less of political honors, careless of health, indif- 
ferent to all the pleasures of the senses, deaf to 
all the wooings of pleasure; for this he was will- 
ing to spend and be spent, for the accomplish- 
ment of this he wore out his vital powers and 
sank exhausted into a premature grave. 


Turn now to the picture of the great Judge. 
We can not imagine this face ever glowing with 
high enthusiasm or contorted by the passion of 
the orator. On these features “ deliberation sits 
and public care.“ Here is perpetual, serene, 
and sunny calm. We see thisin the large, well- 
developed side-head, in the full and rather mas- 
sive chin and lower jaw, and in the regular shape 
of the nose, and its smallness when compared 
with the ample development and full volume of 
the brain. 


In one respect these two great men resembled 
each other —in their lack of personal ambition. 
Both rather yielded to than molded the men and 
the circumstances by which they were surrounded; 
and though men of great ability, neither of them 
used their talents in advancing their own private 
interests or promoting their own aggrandizement. 
Neither of them were self-seekers. Although Mar- 
shall presided with such distinguished ability 
over the Supreme Court for a long series of years, 
and was by nature and by culture eminently 
fitted to adorn that high sphere, it was only after 
the most urgent solicitations of Washington and 
his stropg personal influence that Marshall was 
induced to assume the responsibilities of the judi- 
cial ermine, which “ when it descended upon his 
shoulders touched nothing less pure than itself.” 

At several times in the life of Choate political 
honors were conferred upon him. He was in 
both houses of Congress. <A foreign ministry 
was within his reach at any time during the last 
fifteen years of his life, and the Attorney-Gene- 
ralship of the United States could have been 
secured by a few strokes of political management. 
But honors thus won were for him empty baubles. 
In him we have a happy illustration of the differ- 
ence between ambition and aspiration. He would 
spend days and nights of strenuous labor to win a 
case at the bar or to pronounce a splendid lecture, 
but he would not turn the corner of a street in 
‘Boston to win the tie-vote of a legislature ; he 
would not cross the street to secure the political 
friendship of a man whose influence might secure 
him the most glittering prise in politics. For 
him true glory was in being, not in seeming to 
be. Like the great Pinckney, his splendid pre- 
decessor in the leadership of the American bar, 
he rejoiced that in courts of justice there is no 
possibility of winning superior position but by 
superior merit; that pre-eminence there means 
genuine and well earned reputation. 

So also it was with Marshall. He had no nat- 
ural love for public life. If he had felt it right 
to consult his preferences and his own modest 
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estimate of himeelf, he would have remained all 
his life the quiet Virginia farmer that he always 
seemed to be, even when moving on the high 
places of the world. The discussions in a coun- 
try court-house, consultations with old acquaint- 
ances about lines and titles, the presiding at a 
country fair, the worship in the rustic church, to 
turn the ancestral sods with a plow guided by 
his own hands, drawn by oxen of his own raising, 
and finally to sink to the long sleep beneath the 
shadows of the oaks he always loved is to the 
calm and elevated spirit of John Marshall was 
worth all the plaudits of a noisy world; this for 
him was better than to sit at meat with kings or 
live with the rulers of the earth. Nothing but 
an overmastering sense of duty, and that brought 
home to him by the earnest, personal solicita- 
tions of the Father of his Country, could avail to 
draw him away from the life that he loved and 
induce him to assume what appeared to him the 
gravest of all human responsibilities. But this 
very unwillingness to assume responsibility made 
him the most upright and blameless as well as 
the most laborious of judges when once in posi- 
tion. To the investigation of every case submit- 
ted to him he brought a vision singularly clear 
and penetrating, an impartiality incapable of bias, 
a judicial sagacity in determining the precise 
issue upon which a case turns, which is unrivaled 
in the annals of American jurisprudence and un- 
surpassed by Lord Mansfield himself. His elo- 
quence was that of reason and genuine convic- 
tion, and in the course of a long public life, 

though he rendered more than a hundred im- 
movable and immortal decisions, he made but one 
great speech, and that was on a question almost 
purely legal. 

The difference in the results of these contrasted 
lives is as great asin their faces. Both lives were 
long, brilliant, and laborious; both, in separate 
departments, reached the summit of professional 
distinction ; and both were content with the 
honors and splendors of the law without aspiring 
to political distinction. At first view it seems, 
particularly to the youthful aspirant, that the 
career of the great Advocate was almost as useful 
as that of the Judge and far more brilliant; but 
let us look at the subject calmly and compare the 
results. Choate was by far the most copious 
orator and the most magnificent rhetorieian since 
William Pinckney that the country has ever pro- 
duced. Day after day, week after week, for more 
than thirty years of crowded and brilliant pro- 
feasional life, he continued to pour out metaphor 
and trope, simile and hyperbole, law, logic, wit, 
splendor, poetry. Every litt address that he 
made, of not more than fifteen minutes in length, 
flashed and glittered with the gems of rhetorio 
like the jeweled fingers of an Indian queen. But 
where are now those clouds of winged words, those 
floods of blazing rhetoric, and all the scintillations_ 
of that fervid genius? His speeches have been 
collected and published in two octavo volumes, 
which have met with a very moderate demand 
from the public by whom he was so much ad- 
mired in his prime, Though full of splendid 
words, they can not be said to be rich in the most 
valuable thinking, and twenty years hence the 
reputation of Mr. Choate is likely to depend prin- 
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cipally upon the traditionary accounts of those 
who saw him in the height of his oratorical fame. 
He wrought no changes in the science of law ; he 
argued very few great and memorable questions; 
the greater part of his speeches were passionate 
harangues to juries, of which even the line of 
argument has utterly failed to resoue them from 
oblivion ; and yet, while he lived, there was no 
man in America who could dispute his right to 
be ranked at the head of the jury-lawyers of this 
continent. 

Turn we now to the great monuments that the 
Judge left behind him. During the thirty-four 
years of his judicial career, nearly all the great 
questions of the American system of government 
passed in review before the court over which he 
presided, and by uniform consent of all the court, 
the weightier Constitutional questions were turn- 
ed over to the Rhadamanthine judgment of the 
Chief-Justice. However the court might differ 
in their private discussions, recorded dissents 
from the judgments of Marshall are hardly to be 
found. And what volumes of judicial wisdom 
are there in these celebrated decisions. What a 
storehouse for the law student and the statesman 
where they may find the soundest principles es- 
tablished by the most perfect logic. A careful 
study and frequent reading of Chicf-Justice Mar- 


shall’s decisions is the best of all discipline for 


the acquisition of the most thorough and invin- 
cible logic. He was a genius in the field of purely 
legal investigation; his reasoning is not only 
strong and admirable, but in many cases it is im- 
possible to conceive of a more perfect line of 
argument. 

Choate’s name will be preserved in the roll of 
fame among the brightest examples of legal at- 
tainment and forensic eloquence. He stands in 
the past like a beautiful cdifice, polished, sym- 
metrical, towering toward the sky. Marshall, on 
the other hand, reminds us of the Alleghanies of 
his native State, and his fame and his deeds are 
a part and parcel of American history as these 
mountains are a part of the American continent. 
He laid great blocks of granite, vast, immovable, 
at the foundation of American jurisprudence, 
which shall remain there while our civilization 
endures. 

It is important, in contcmplating these con- 
trasted characters, that our readers, and especially 
earnest young men who are looking among cele- 
brated lawyers for the best models, should make 
a wise selection here. When the great Advocate 
was in the height of his fame, his advent at a 
county-seat could be traced months after in wild- 
looking and pale-fated young men, with dishevel- 
ed hair and midnight in their faces, making ges- 
tures like a galvanized manikin, and yoking not 
Icss than six adjectives to every noun substantive 
which they used. The fame aa well as the mag- 
netism of the orator had bewitched them. 

Let it be borne in mind, that while not one 
young lawyer in a thousand has, or can ever ac- 
quire, the peculiar talents of Choate, almost 
every person of strong naturul sense, vigorous un- 
derstanding, and honest purpose can learn to 
think and to reason like John Marshall, and leave 
behind him, to those who shall come after, monu- 
ments more useful and more enduring, though 
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Jess ornate and marvelous, than the bright but 
perishable memorial of the great Advocate. 

It can not be too frequently repeated, that wis- 
dom will always outlive splendor, and logic will 
withstand the shocks of time which batter down 
and sweep away the beautiful but fragile crea- 
tions of rhetoric. The style of the twelve 
tables,” which comprised the fundamental priu- 
ciples of the Roman law, is bold and rugged, but 
they have done far more for the world than any 
of the orations of Ciccro with all the resplenden- 
cy of their unequaled rhetoric, for ‘‘ Justice,” 
says one, who was at once the deepest thinker and 
the supreme writer of the age in which he lived, 
„Justice is itself the great standing policy of 
civil society, and any eminent departure from it, 
under any circumstaaces, lies under the suspicion 
of being no policy at all.” L. E. I. 


— — — 
HANDWRITING. 


The more I compare the different handwritings which 
pass under my observatiou, the more I am confirmed in 
the idea that they are so many expressions—so many em 
anations from tne mind of the writer, by which you caa 
judge of it.—Chateaubriand. 

SEVERAL correspondents have inquired if we can 
tell a person’s character by examining his hand- 
writing—if, in other words, chirography affords 
trustworthy indications of mental qualities. Such 
& question can not be satisfactorily answered by 
a yes or a no; and, as we deem the subject one of 
general interest, we will now give the reader the 
results of our observation, reading, and thinking 
with reference to it. 

Mind precedes, fashions, and directs the physi- 
cal organization. It determines the shape of the 
head, the contours of the body, the expression of 
the countenance, the tones and modulations of the 
voice, the manner of walking, the mode of shak- 
ing hands, the gestures—in short, the appearance 
and movements of the individual generally, in- 
cluding the shape of the fingers and their motions 
in forming the characters used in writing. It 
follows that the latter must differ in the hand- 
writing of different persons, and be in some man- 
ner and degree sigas of character. This general 
proposition will, we presume, be almost univer- 
sally admitted. We, at least, shall not seek to 
avoid a conclusion so naturally and directly 
reached. Every general rule, however, has its 
exceptions—or, more correctly, there are minor 
laws which modify the action of all general laws, 
in some cases practically nullifying them. These 
minor laws or modifyiog conditions must be 
understood and applied. The admission tbat 
there are indications of character in cbirography 
does not involve a claim to be able ia all cages 
to discover and read them; and the physiognomist 
who should set up such a claim, in the present 
state of our knowledge on this subject, would soon 
find himself involved in inextricable difficulties. 

In order that the reader may get a clear idea of 
the real value of handwriting as an index of char- 
acter, it will be necessary to consider— 

lst. The principal styles of caligraphy in con- 
nection with the mental and bodily characteristics 
on which they depend, and which they, therefore, 
normally indicate ; 

2.1. The accidental conditions which often mod- 


ify or render nugatory the action of the general 
laws involved; and, 

8d. Various illustrative examples. 

STYLES OF HANDWRITING. 

The various styles of handwriting, so far as 
they are affected by the mental organization and 
may be taken as indicative of character, may be 
thus classified : 

1. The Fine and Regular ; 
2. The Irregular and Uusightly; 
8. The Rounded and Measured ; 
4. The Angular and Pointed ; 
5. The Large and Bold; 
6. The Small and Cramped or Weak; 
7. The Formal and Precise; 
8. The Ornate; 
9. The Plain and Legible; and 
10. The Dashing and Illegible. 


1. Tae Fins anp REOOLAR.— Large Construc- 
tiveness, Form, and Order with a good degree of 
Ideality, and a calm, cool, equable temper are 
favorable to the formation of this style of band- 
writing; and ia a person habitually making use of 
it, we should look for good sense, industry, self- 
control, taste, neatness, and a mild, patient, even 
disposition, with little imagination or originality, 
and moderate executiveness. We shall seek in 
vain for perfect examples of this style among 
really great men. 

2 Tue IrrecutaR anD Unsicatty.—In this 
style the letters are badly shaped, lack complete- 
ness, and manifest general disorder. The lines 
are usually as irregular as the letters and words, 
being jumbled together, and seldom keeping the 
proper horizontal direction. We infer from it a 
lack of Constructiveness and Order, and a want 
of harmony in the action of the various faculties. 
There must be either abstraction and inattention, 
or indecision and unsteadiness, and perhaps all of 
them. There may be talent and energy, but we 
should expect much aimless effort and little per- 
severance. 

3. Tae RoOoUNDED anD Measorep.—Here, as in 
the first class, large Constructiveness and large 
Order are indicated, but with more strength and 
deliberation. The individual to whom this hand 
is natural should possess clearness, coolness, 
steadiness, perseverance, patience, and mechan- 
ical skill. In disposition he is likely to be caim, 
resolute, and equable. 

4. THE ANGULAR AND PorsteD.—The characters 
in this style seem to be formed, as it were, by 
sudden jerks, and possess more force than grace. 
It may be more or less regular and beantiful, de 
pending for these qualities upon the greater or 
less development of Constructiveness, Order. and 
Ideality, but it always has definiteness and direct- 
ness. It indicates talent and energy. The writer 
may be rough and uncultivated, but he will be 
found to have great mental vigor and origiunlity, 
and a strong will. He is likely to be impatient 
of restraint, independent, self-reliant, courageous, 
and steadfast. Lou can rely on such a one as a 
friend, but may well beware of him as an eneiny. 

5. Tue Large anp BoLp.— This style is gever- 
ally, but not always regular, and legible as weil 
as strong. It indicates a mind more manly. droad, 
and strong than delicate or penetrating ; a spirit 
firm, resolute, and determined, taking hold, with- 
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out hesitation and without calculation, and form- 
ing many resolutions which are frequently more 
tash than wise; an independent, daring, coura- 
geous, but benevolent, philanthropic, and generous 
disposition ; free without ostentation in prosper- 
ity, and patient, spirited, and inflexible in ad- 
versity. A person thus characterized is capable 
of undertaking very difficult, severe, and danger- 
ous enterprises, seldom lacking the necessary 
power and will to execute them. if there be suf- 
ficient talent or genius for their conception. 

6. TAS SMALL AND CramPep.—lIo this style the 
letters appear to have been commenced with hes- 
itation, as if there were doubts in the writer's 
mind of his ability, throngh a lack of strength or 
of resolution, to complete them. It seems to in- 
dicate weakness either of body or of mind, if not 
of both. Fearful instincts control a will without 
power to resist and neutralize their depressing in- 
fluence—a spirit without intrinsic power, without 
resolution, and without ability, easily disconcerted 
and discouraged if hindered in the performance 
of anything, and even fearful in doing that which 
it has the power to begin. The disposition is 
reckless, thodgh not bold, lazy, timid, shy, and 
irritable ; seeing every where traps, ambushes, and 
nameless dangers. There is large Cautiousness, 
combined with small Hope and little executiveness. 

7. Tae Forma AvD Precise.—Here the letters 
are formed and arranged as if by measurement. 
It is mechanically methodical. Constructiveness 
and Order are indicated, but there is no exhibi- 
tion of Ideality. We infer that the mind of the 
writer is conventional, narrow, precise to a fault, 
and lacking in taste and imagination as well as 
in warmth and sensibility. The spirit is positive 
and exact, but usually contracted, and the tastes, 
customs, and inclinations few and circumscribed ; 
yet there is a tendency to egotism, and too little 
susceptibility to the finer feelings and social rela- 
tionships. 

8. THe Ornate.—This is written with excessive 
strokes and superfluous ornaments. This style is 
frequently seen among young writing-masters of 
bad taste, who are given to brilliant and extrav- 
agant flourishes. Such writing, when not profes- 
sional or a mere matter of education or imitation, 
denotes a full development of Constructiveness, 
Form, and Ideality, with less reflective intellect, 
and a light-hearted, buoyant, enterprising, and 
adventurous disposition. Theindividual to whom 
such a style of writing is natural, will be found 
to possess great activity of body and mind, to be 
impatient of inaction, always occupied, but often 
without results, beginning many things and finish- 
ing few. He will have more energy than persist- 
ence, and more hopefulness than foresight. 

9. Taw PLAIN anD LXOIBLE.— This style, though 
it may not always present the qualities of good 
writing, is nevertheless traced by a sure, calm, 
and careful hand, so that he who writes thus, cares 
more for clearness than for embellishment. It 
denotes reflective intellect, a firm will, prudence, 
and a serious, steadfast disposition. We should 
look to the writer of such a hand for well-directed 
and profitable labor in any sphere in which he 
might be placed. He would live for usefulness 
rather than for show, and if not brilliant or orig- 
inal, will be likely to benefit the world quite as 
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much as many a more aspiring and highly gifted, 
but Jess industrious and painstaking person. 

10. Taz DasHine AND ILLecmie.—In this kind 
of writing the words seem to be thrown upon the 
paper with so much hastiness that the letters are 
scarcely formed, and indicate an intellect gener- 
ally well developed, sometimes even illuminated 
by genius, but in every case under the control 
of a lively and fertile imagination. The spirit is 
turbulent, carried away by the force of an inspi- 
ration, often too exuberant, while the hand, striv- 
ing to keep pace with the thought, finds itself 
incapable of expressing the ideas and sentiments 
with corresponding rapidity. The character is 
often lively, impatient, ambitious, violent, inca- 
pable of bearing contradiction, and hot in contro- 
versy, and in matters of affection, devotion, char- 
ity, and philanthropy it exhibits a like fervor 
and enthusiasm.® 


PRACTIOAL SUGGESTIONS. 

We claim nothing like absolute correctness on 
every point for the foregoing remarks on the in- 
dications of the various kinds of handwriting. 
We believe that they will be found in the main 
theoretically sound—in other words, that suppos- 
ing a person to trace his letters and words freely, 
untrammeled by educational bias and uncontrolled 
by a too active organ of Imitation, he will express 
something of his character in them, and that its 
indications are as we have stated them. It does 
not follow that we (and much less the inexperi- 
enced reader) can tell every man’s character by 
inspecting his handwriting. Various incidental 
conditions modifying our general rules, some of 
which have already been hinted at, must now be 
taken into consideration. 

1. Enucation.—Some persons continue to write 
through life substantially the hand they originally 
acquired by imitating the copies set before them 
by their teacher. If such handwriting express 
ony character, it must be that of the teacher 
rather than the pupil. It tells us one thing of 
the latter, however, that is, that he has little 
character of his own to exhibit—at least, little 
originality, independence, or self-reliance. Most 
persons who write much soon lose or greatly 
modify their school-boy caligraphy, though it 
may have a greater or less influence in the forma- 
tion of the individual’s distinctive handwriting, 
and must be taken into the account in our esti- 
mate of its value as a sign of character 

As a matter of education as well as of original 
differences of character, each nation has its pecu- 
liar general style of caligraphy, so that an ex- 
perienced observer can tell a person’s nationality 
py his style of penmanship, irrespective of any 
difference in their alphabet or language. The 
Englishman's handwriting is different from that 
of the American; and the Frenchman's, the 
German's, the Italian's, the Spaniard's, etc., 
differ widely from both and from each other. 

,PROTESSIONAL Hanpwaitine.—In all our cities 
and towns there is a large class of persons, includ- 
ing reporters, book-keepers, clerks, and copyista, 


In the preparation of this section we have availed oure 
selves, so far as we deom them correct and appropriate, 
of the 1 remorks of Lepelletier de la Barthe in 
bis Traité Complet de Physiognomonte. They have been 
eo greatly modificd, however, that anything more 
this general acknowledgment is impracticable. 
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who write in a style that may be called profes- 
sional, and which, though it does not entirely 
excludo variety and originality, tends to create a 
degree of sameness, and to constantly repress all 
eccentricities. Such writing can be at best only 
partially characteristic of the individual. It is 
rather an index of his business or profession than 
of His personal traits. 

Hanpweritine or Women.—In general, women 
adhere more closely than men to prescribed mod- 
els, and there is great similiarity in the style of 
the great mass of feminine writers. The remarks 
we have made in reference to the preceding 
classes will apply with still greater force to them. 
Such remarks, of course, are general, and many 
exceptions may be pointed out. Strong traits of 
character, whether in man or woman, will break 
over cunventional rules. 

Iurra rion Larcs.—In some individuals Imita- 
tion is so large and active, that is seems eusier for 
them to be somebody else’’ than themselves. 
They assume any character they choose, or any 
ono that is presented for them to copy. Their 
handwriting is hardly twice alike. If they ad- 
mire any particular style they at once copy it, but 
soon abandon it for a new fancy, or in imitation 
of that of a letter which they may be answering. 
Of course the chirography of such persons is of no 
value in physiognomy beyond its use as a sign of 
dominant Imitation. 

‘Comwsinations or Srrizs.—Leaving out of view 
the large classes of exceptional cases which we 
have named, we have still subjects enough on 
which to exercise our skill. Here, though we 
shall mect with many difficulties, we shall be re- 
warded in the end with satisfactory results; but 
we must first learn to distinguish the different 
styles of handwriting and their indications, then 
we must study them in their combinations (for 
we scldom find them pure) and give to each ele- 
ment its due weight in our estimates of character. 
Observation and study will elicit new facts and 
principles, and in time, perhaps, we may have a 
science. or at least a system, founded on hand- 
writing, and called GRAPHOMANCY. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES. 

From several hundred autographs of noted men 
and wumen now before us, we select a few with 
which to illustrate the foregoing remarks. We 
attempt no classification, and leave the reader to 
draw his own inferences. 

BexsaMIN FRANKLIN expressed in his handwrit- 
ing the vigor, the breadth, the liberality, the in- 
dependence, and the practical tendencies of his 
mind. His signature shows a combination of the 
qualities of our fifth and ninth classes. It is 
round. bold, plain, and legible. 

Genar WassINGTON’s signature is large, bold, 
and round, the strokes being heavier and more 
dashing than those of Franklin. Its main char- 
acteristics are those of the fifth class, but it has 
some of the qualitics of the fourth and the tenth. 

Anprew Jackson wrote a strong, bold, angular 
hand, in every stroke of which may be traced his 
indomitable will and directness of purpose. His 
signature is underscored with a heavy straight 


-line, drawn by a firm, steady hand. 


ZACHARY TAxron's autograph is similar to that 
of Jackson, but somewhat less free and flowing. 
In striking contrast with both is that of 
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Frank Preece, which is elegant, ornate, and 
dashing. 

Jonn Rax Dor RH wrote in the angular and point- 
ed style, as did Tuomas Jurranson and PATRICK 
Henry. 

Hmmr W. Lovormrow furnishes us with an 
elegant autograph, free, rounded, backward slop- 
ing, and somewhat dashing, but very legible. 

Lorp Byron wrote an angular, dashing, ir- 
regular, illegible hand, indicative at the same 
time of genius and want of mental symmetry and 
self-control. 

Mapams Ocravia Watton Le Veer writes an 
elegant, regular Italian hand, somewhat ornate, 
but very beautiful. 

ABRAHAM Lincoxn’s signature shows a good ex- 
ample of the plain, legible, open style, with an 
approach to the angular. 

_ Henry Warp Benn signs his name in a free, 
dashing, independent style, in which vigor, bold- 
ness, and originality are manifest. 

Horace GREELEY, as is generally known, writes 
a most irregular and illegible hand. Contrast it 
witb the handsome, round, bold, regular, and 
legible caligraphy of 

WIILIAN Cotten Bryant. Both are men of 
great talent, but their minds differ as widely as 
their handwriting. 

Epwakp Evsrerr wrote in an elegant, regular, 
measured style. 

Epnaar A. Pon's signature is bold, dashing, ir- 
regular, and full of originality. 

LIEZUTENANT-GENERAL U. S. Grant's handwriting 
is plain and angular; that of GENERAL SHERMAN, 
angular and dashing ; and that of GengraL Mo- 
CLELLAN, angular, but small and slightly cramped. 

Presipent Jounson’s signature indicates the 
plain and legible style. 

Jonn G. WRrrrirn writes in a bold, dashing, but 
irregular and uneven style. 

Lorn PALMERSTON’s autograph shows a combi- 
nation of styles, which makes it difficult to ana- 
lyze, but it certainly has angularity and irregular- 
ity. It would, perhaps, be dashing, were it not 
a little constrained. 

WashIxdrON Irvine wrote in a small but rather 
heavy, angular, but legible style. 

ABBOTT LAWRENCE signed his name in a hand- 
some, round, bold, business-like style. 

DAxIkI. Wessrer’s handwriting was bold, strong, 
and legible; and Gzorag Bancrorr’s has similar 
characteristics, but, in his signature at least, is 
more dashing. 

P. B. SmLLABER (Mrs. Partington) writes in a 
facile and legible, but irregular style, the letters 
sloping both ways. 

Paume CusHMaAn’s handwriting is large, bold, 
round, and masculine. 

Frrz Greens HALLICE's autograph is small, 
elegant, and dclicate, but pointed. 

Tuomas CARLYLE’s chirography is strong, as 
eccentric, and as nervous as his style, and as dif- 
ficult to describe. 

Tomas Moore's signature is small, round, and 
graceful ; TuHackeray's is also small and hand- 


some, but more dashing ; while Tupper’s is ele- 


gant and measured, if not formal. 
Grorce Francis TnAN writes as he speaks, in a 
bold, free, ‘‘ spread-cagle’’ style. 
N. P. Wus writes in a small, but rather 
heavy, angular, even, firm style. 
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GEORGE CRUICKSHANK’s autograph is, perhaps, 
the most singular one before us. It occupies 
almost half a common-sized e, and defies all 
yS. It seems as full of fun as the man him- 
gelf. 
These examples might be extended indefinitely, 
but these will serve our p ; 

Reader, please favor us with a specimen of your 
undisguised handwriting—in the shape of a sub- 
scription to the JOURNAL. 


— a 
QUEEN HORTEBN SB. 
TO BE SBT TO MUBIO. 


Her fate is changed—her face is pale 
The smile is gone she wore ; 

The loveliest flower that gemmed the vale 
Shall cheer the eye no more! 


That voice is mute that, long divine, 
Awoke the minstrel tone; 

Yet still it clings round many a shrine 
And makes her griefs our own. 


"Twas not for us her raptures came— 
To thrones she turned, and high 

The crested warrior shrined her name, 
And answered to her sigh. 

Yet far unseen her mem’ries bring 
Their passing sweet control, 

Give grief to every breathing string, 
And fervor to the soul. 

And were they true that moved with thee 
In glory's golden hour, 

Who proud, yet meekly bent the knee 
Boneath thy beauty’s power ? 

As fades from morn the crimson streak, 
So fades the worldly vow; 

The roseate light hath left thy cheok— 
-The pearls have left thy brow. 

Her fate is changed—her face is pale— 
The smile is gone she wore; 

The loveliest flower that gemmed the valo 
Shall cheer the eye no more! 

CAN, C. W. THOMAS FENTON. 
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OLD MEN'S CHILDREN. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: “I observe that a 
good many distinguished men were born when 
their parents had attained considerable age. 
Lord Chatham, Alexander Von Humboldt, Lord 
Bacon, Mahomet, Louis Napoleon, Andrew Jack- 
son, Stonewall Jackson, General Lee, were all, I 
believe, youngest sons. William Pitt was born 
when bis father was fifty-one years old. Henry 
Clay was the fifth of seven children. Benjamin 
Franklin, the fifteenth of seventeen. Jobn C. 
Calhoun, the fourth of five. Do you think there 
is anything in it? or are these merely exceptional 
cases! 

“I observe, also, that many eminent men are 
tall; is that frequently the case? and if so, how 
do you account for it? 

“ Many great men have feeble bodies. Does 
the brain consume the nutriment which should 
go to the body if the brain were not so large 
and active ?” a 


These are good facts and sensible questions, 
and it gives us pleasure to discuss them. We 
have scores of questions that ought to be answered 
in the very asking. The list our friend gives of 
eminent men, the offspring of matured parents, 


. might be greatly enlarged, but he has given 


enough to illustrate the point. Youthful parents 
more frequently transmit emotional life, bodily 
vigor, and animal feeling. 


— 


& “T left her pale and sad, by the lake of Constance -I 
left her as if parting from a desert of flowers which I never 
expected to see again."—French Author (quoted in the 
“ Life of Nupoleon the Third,” by Smucker, LLD.) 
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As parents ripen in constitution, become solid 
and strong in body, and well developed in brain, 
and fally matured in culture, their younger 
children are likely to take the benefit of these 
improvements in, the parents. 

We remember a case in Virginia, while lectur- 
ing there some twenty-five years ago. We became 
acquainted with a couple, the proprietors of a 
hotel where we were stopping, who had a singular 
family. The father and mother were noble speci- 
mens of humanity—large, handsome, plump, and 
rosy. They had eight or nine children ; tbe first, 
a boy, was slim and short, stoop-shouldered, with 
a narrow chest; his cheeks were fallen in, his eye 
lacked luster, and bis head was emall, and though 
by no means idiotic, he had to be cared for by his 
father. He had learned his father’s trade, and 
worked with him, so that he might be helped over 
the rough spots. The second child was an im- 
provement on the first, and so each succeeding 
child was superior to the preceding; but they did 
not have a child worthy of themselves till the 
sixth or seventh, and the youngest was the beat 
of the lot. Besides, the oldest son looked almost 
as old as the father; he was wrinkled and rusty, 
and his father fair and ruddy, and they often 
passed for brothers. 

During our stay we ascertained that the father 
was fifteen and the mother thirteen when they 


were married, and they had no children worth 
mentioning,” though they had them rapidly till 
they were of mature age themselves. 

Many eminent men are tall; and we think large- 
ness—tallness being one of the measurements—is 
favorable to greatness. We think any deliberative 
body of men, such for instance as the American 
Congress, the British or French Parliaments, the 


men will be found to be taller than thé average. 


In 1841, we remember that Mr. Stanley, of North 
Carolina, was regarded as the smallest man in 
Congress—that is, the shortest and slightest built ; 
he certainly looked the shortest on the floor. Hap- 

ning to be in the East Room of the President’s 

ouse, Mr. Stanley and others came in ; and in 
order to test the matter we stood alongside of 
him, to allow our friend to compare the relative 
height of Mr. Stanley with the writer. He was 
about five feet and eight or nine inches in height, 
which is a little above the medium height. 

It will generally be found that eminent men 
have large chests, and those who can do the mo st 
work and last the longest are those who heve ez 
good-sized chest and abdomen. 

Some of our eminent men, besides, may bea’ r- 
tioned as being stout. Benton, Silas Wight, 
Lewis Cass, Daniel Webster, Berrien, the two 
Adamees, Dr. Franklin, and Dixon H. Lewir wero 
all eminently working men, tough, strc og, and 
earnest. 

Mr. Calhoun was slim ; he occasionally made a 
speech, but did not keep the crank turning like 
Benton and the rest of them. Jackson was slim; 
he was impulsive, not continuous in labor. 

While we recognize the majority of eminent 
men as being above the usual tallnese. wo think 
it will be found that they are more likely to be 
large than merely tall. Small men who are well 

roportioned, wiry, and wide-awake, like Fremont, 
Dr. Kane, and many others, accomplieh a great 
deal through the mental clearness and activity 
of their natures. But if we had a wide swath to 
be mowed, give us the broad-shouldered, round- 
chested, brawny Benton. If we had a mental 
battle to wage, give us snch a man to hammer at 
the foe rather than the light, small man to pierce 
with sharp sayings and scathe with occasional 
scintillations of wit or genius. 

We do not approve of very early marriages, 
nor would we do anything to prevent the fullest 
bodily growth of every human being. 
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Tm following contrasts, illustra- 
tive of the effects of a right or a 
wrong course of life upon an individ- 
ual, are submitted to our readers. 
They tell their own story. In the 
one case we see a child, as it were, 
develop into true manhood; in the 
other, into the miserable inebriate 
or the raving maniac. ` 

Two boys (figs. 1 and 2) start out 
in life with fair advantages and buoy- 
ant hopes. With them it remaing 
to choose in what direction they 
shall steer their barka Fig. 3 rep- 
resents the first as having chosen the 
way of righteousness — the upward 
path. He lives temperately, forms 
worthy associations, attends the 
Sunday-school, strives to improve 
his mind with useful knowledge, 
and is regarded in the community 
as a young man of excellent charac- 
ter and promise. 

In fig. 4, on the contrary, the 
boy is represented as having un- 
wisely chosen the downward course, 
thinking he will enjoy himself and 
not submit to what he considers the 
strait jacket of moral discipline. 
He becomes coarse and rough in 
feature and slovenly in dress; he 
smokes and chews, drinks, gambles, 
attends the race-course, spends his 
nights at the play-house or the tav- 
ern, disregards all parental authority 
and admonition, and develops into 
the full-grown rowdy, and as such 
he sets at naught all domestic ties 
and obligations, leaving his wife 
and children to beg, starve, or eke 
out a wretched subsistence by the 
most exhausting and inadequately” 
compensated toil. Fig. 5 represents 
the playfellow of his childhood 
pursuing the straight course, in the 
full maturity of his faculties and 
powers, and is constantly rising in 
the scale of honorable manhood. 
His- habits are regulated by his judg- 
ment, and his body and brain are in 
full vigor and in a high state of de- 
velopment. His features are come- 
ly, fresh, and open. Integrity is 
stamped upon his head and face. He 
is a loving, cherishing husband, a 
kind father, an obliging neighbor, a 
faithful friend, and an esteemed 
citizen, eligible to any office of trust 
and honor, and capable of filling 
any post in civil life with dignity 
and credit. With increasing years 
(fig. 7) honors thicken upon him. 
Beautiful in age, surrounded with 


* From “Physiognomy, or Signs of 
Character,” Part III. Price for the work 
complete, $4. Address Fowler and Wella, 
$89 Broadway, New York. 
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appreciative friends, revered by the young, respected and loved by all, he 
at length, like a shock of corn fully ripe, calmly yields up his spirit to be 


Fie. 1. 


Fie. 2. 


garnered in among the immortal blessed. The other, persisting in the 
course as we last saw him in fig. 6, growing more and more negligent of 


Fie. 8. Fre. 4 


the laws of propriety and order, develops at length into the character 
exhibited in fig. 8, and his career terminates in a frenzied self-murder, or 


5555 


Fie. & 


in a drunken fracas, or in an asylum or prison. Hooted at and derided, 
an inoubus upon society, a terror to the weak and delicate, his death 


affords gratification, for ‘‘ tis a nuisance abated’’—a ‘‘ good riddance.” 
Young man, which of these paths are you treading now? Are you ad- 
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vancing in that which constitutes the 


true man? or are you retrograding , 


and descending below even the level 
of the brute? Your course is either 
upward or downward. ‘There is no 
middle by-way, and you will become 
what your habits and conduct make 
you. Be warned in time; consider 
these views; take counsel of the 
good and true ; follow your own in- 
terior convictions of duty and pro- 
priety and your career can not but 
be honorable. Your features, which 
are now comely and well formed, 
may, by boldly pursuing the way of 
righteousness, become more and 
more beautiful as you ripen into the 
glories of Christian manhood, and 
others, beholding your inflexible in- 
tegrity and attractive grace, will say, 
in the words of Pope—behold, 

“An honest man’s the noblest work of 

God.” 
— —— 


HOP B. 


Horx, heavenly Hope is all serene, $ 
Her light springs from the Great Unseen, 
We see her radiant beams afar, 

She is the wand'rer's guiding star. 


She cheers the heart, relieves our pain, 
No lines of care her fair front stain, 


| But blithe and free; drops from her wings 


A balm to solace all life's stings. 


There's music in her dimpled smile 
Which will the tongue of grief beguile, 
Light up with joy e’en hearts opprest, 
And lull the wearied soul to rest. 


The dew of youth, the rose of health, 
Do eparkle more than sordid wealth, 
And they are his without duress, 

Whose life is fanned by cheerfulness. 


Cheer up, sad heart! Away, dull care! 
Let's live to God, His blessings share; 

Life hath for man, of joy, his fill, 

Joy we can have, say but we will. E. 8. 5. 
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Hotpinc Back THe SHouLpERS.— 
For a great number of years, it has 
been the custom in France to give to 
young females of the earliest age the 
habit of holding back the shoulders, 
and thus expanding the chest. From 
the observation of anatomists, lately 
made, it appears that the clavicle, 
or collar bone, is actually longer in 
females of the French nation than 
those of the English. As the two 
nations are of the Caucasian race, 
as there is no other remarkable dif- 
ference in their bones, and this is pe- 
culiar to the sex, it may be attributed 
to the habit above mentioned, which, 
by the extension of the arms, has 
gradually produced a national elonga- 
tion of this bone. Thus we see that 
habit may be employed to alter and 
improve the solid bones. The French 
have succeeded in the development 
of a part that adds to health and 
beauty. 
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GSIGNIFICANCE OF BHAKING HANDS. 

Tagra is a significance in the different modes of shaking hands which 
indicates, so far as a single act can do, the character of the person. The 
reader who has observed may recall the veculiarities of different persons 
with whom he has shaken hands, and thus note how characteristic was 
this simple act. 

How much do we learn of a man or a woman by the shake of the hand ? 
Who would expect to get a handsome donation—or a donation at all 
from one who puts out two fingers to be shaken, and keeps the others 
bent, as upon an itching palm?“ (Fig 6.) The hand coldly held out 
to be shaken, and drawn away again as soon as it decently may be, indi- 
cates a cold, if not a selfish and heartless character; while the hand which 
seeks yours and unwillingly relinquishes its warm, hearty clasp. belongs to a 
person with a genial disposition and a ready sympathy with his fellow-men. 

In a momentary squeeze of the hand huw much of the heart often oozes 
through the fingers! Who, that ever experienced it, has ever forgotten 
the feeling conveyed by the eloquent pressure of the hand of a dying 
friend, when the tongue has ceased to speak | 

A right hearty grasp of the hand (fig. !) indicates warmth, ardor, ex- 
- ecutiveness, and strength of character; while a 
soft, lax touch, without the grasp (fig. 2), indi- 
cates the opposite characteristics. In the grasp 
of persons with large-hearted, generous minds, 
there is a kind of ‘‘ whole-soul expression, most 
refreshing and acceptable to kindred spirits. 

@ But when Miss Weakness presents you with a few cold, clammy, lifeless 
fingers (fig. 4) for you to shake, you will naturally 

think of a hospital, an infirmary, or the tomb. 

There are foolish persons who think ıt pretty to 

have soft, wet, cold hands, when the fact is, it is 

only an evidence that they are sick ; or that, inas- Fig. 2.. 

much as the circulation of the blood ir partial and feeble, they are not 
well; and unless they bring about a change, and induce warm hands and 
warta feet, by the necessary bodily exercises, they are on the road to the 
grave; cold hands, cold feet, and a hot head are indications of anything 
but health. 

Action is life; inaction is death. Life. in the human body, is warm. 
Death is cold. Vigorous bodily action causes the blood to circulate 

throughout every part of the body. The want 

AW of action causés it, so to speak, to stand still. 
The blood goer most freely to those parts of the 

i” body or brain most exercised. If we swing the 
sledge-hammer, like the blacksmith, or climb 
the ropes, like the sailor, we get large and 


Fig. 8. 
strong arms and hands. If we row a boat or 


swing a scythe, it is the same. But if we use the 
brain chiefly to the exclusion of the muscles, we 
may have more active minds but weaker bodies. 
The better condition in which the entir“ being— 
body and brain—is symmetrically developed, re- 
quires the harmonious exercise of all the parts, in which case there will 
be a happy equilibrium, with no excess, no deficiency—no hot headache, 
no cold feet. Headache is usually cause by a foul stomach, or a pressure 
of blood on the brain; cold feet by a limited circulation of blood in those 
extremities. 

There is an old adage which says: Keep the feet warm and the head 
cool,’’ which was, no doubt, intended to coun- 
teract a tendency the other way. Certain it 
is that those who suffer with hot heads usually 
have cold feet and hands. 


Fig. 4 


Fi 5 
deigned to ee a single finger, or at most, two, to be shaken by humble 
democracy. Even now we hear of instunces in which my noble lady“ 
repeats the offense when saluted by a more hum- — 
ble individual. This is an indignity wich no 
true man or woman will either offer or receive. 


Refinement and true gentility give the whole 
hand (fig. 5), and respond cordially, if at all. 
This is equivalent to saying, Tou are welcome: or, when parting, 
„% Adieu! God be with you.” 


=> 


Time was, in the old country, when aristocracy 


[Jan., 


There is a habit, among a rude class, growing out' of an over-ardent 
temperament on the part of those who are more strong and vigorous than 
delicate or refined, who give your hand a crushing grasp, which is often 
most painful. In these cases there may be great kindness and strong 
affection, but it is as crude as it is hearty. 

Another gives you a cold, flabby hand, with no energy or warmth in it, 
and you feel chilled or repelled by the negative influence imparted, and 
you are expected to shake the inanimate appendage of a spiritless body. 

Is the grasp warm, ardent, and vigorous? so is the disposition. Is it 
cool, formal. and without emotion ? so is the character. Is it magnetic, 
electrical, and animating? the disposition is the same. As we shake 
hands, so we feel, and so we are. Much of our true character is revealed 


in shaking hands. 


WHY DO WE SHAKE HANDS? 


But why do we shake hands at all? It is a very old-fashioned way of 
indicating friendship. We read in the Book of books that Jehu said to 
Jehonadab : Is thine heart right as my heart is with thy heart? If it 
be, give me thine hand. And it is not merely an old-fashioned custom. 
It is a natural one as well It is the contact of sensitive and magnetic 
surfaces through which there is, in something more than merely a figura- 
tive sense, an interchange of feeling. The same principle is illustrated in 
another of our modes of greeting. When we wikh to reciprocate the 
warmer feelings, we are not content with the contact of the hands—we 
bring the lips into service. A shake of the hands suffices for friendship, 
among undemonstrative Anglo-Saxons at least, but a kiss is a token of a 
more tender affection.— From Physiognomy.”’ 


— . ————— 


A PLEA FOR REUNION. SOONER OR LATER. 


BY HARRIET I. PRESOOTT. 


TO D. R., OF AUGUSTA, GA. 
Leave in its grave the buried past; 
Let by-gones by-gones be; 
I, o'er them all, dear friend of mine, 
Stretch forth a hand to thee— 
A hand as warm as e'er of yore 
(The beart beats in its clasp); 
I know thou wilt not spurn the pledge, 
But meet its friendly grasp. 


Boon or later the storms shall beat 
Over my slumber from head to feet; 
Sooner or later the winds shall rave 

In the long grecn grass above my grave. 


I shall not heed them where I lie, 
Nothing their sound sball signify, 
Nothing the headstone’s fret of rain, 
Nothing to me the dark day's pain. 


Sooner or later the sun shall shine 
Tenderly on that mound of mine; 
Sooner or later, in summer air, 
Clover and violet blossom there. 


And, here though mad fanatics rave, 
Avd there hot-headed knuves 

Would stili the hateful strife prolong, 
Above our sacred graves, 

The millions of the Northland now 
Reach out their hands with me, 

And greet their brothers of the South, 
As I, my friend, greet thee. 


I shall not feel, in that deep-laid rest, 
The sheeted light fall over my breast, 
Nor ever note in those hidden hours 

The fragrance of the tossing flowers. 


Sooner or later the stainless snows 

Shall add their hush to my mute repose ; 
Sooner or later sball slant and shift, 

And heap my bed with their dazzling drift, 


On many a late eusangulned field 
Lie, peaceful, side by side, 

The Northern and the Southern born, 
Where swept war's lurid tide; 

Let us, as peaceful, till the soll. 
Enriched at such a oost, 

Nor break their reat by fighting o’er 
Their battles won or lost. 


Chill though that frozen pall shall seem, 
Its touch no colder can make the dream 
That recks not the sweet and sacred dread 
Shrouding the city of the dead. 


— 


Yes, let us join with bearty will 
To dig those bastions down 

Whereon, in days now haply past, 
Great guns were wont to frown. 

Our only “ earthworks” now should be 
The coru-rows ou the plain, 

And vineyard trenches on the hills— 
Our lines” the waving grain. 


Soover or later the bee shall come 

Aud fill the noon with his golden hum; 
Sooner or later on half-paused wing 
The blue-bird’s warble about me ring— 


Ring and chirrup and whistle with glee— 
Nothing hie music means to me; 
None of these beautiful things shall know 


God bless the sunny Southern land! How eoundly tbeir lover sleeps below. 


And thee, good friend, and thine! 
Give me thy hand with hearty grasp, 
As I here offer mine; 
And, whether near or far apart, 
Bright be the links between; 
Nor smoke of tattle evermore, 
Or “ pickets” intervene. 


D. E. aao. 


Sooner or later, far out in the night, 

The stars shall over me wing the ir flight; 
Sooner or later my darkling dews 

Catch the white spark in their silent ooze. 


Never a ray shall part the gloom 
That wraps me round in the kindly tomb; 
Peace shall be perfect for lip and brow, 


Brooxxiry, N. T. Sooner or later — oh, why not now ? 
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On Psychologg. 


Tus sonl, the mother of deep fears, of bigh hopes infinite, 

Ot glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of alecpless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close. Mrs. Hemans. 


DR. DODDRIDGE'S DREAM. 


Dr. Doppgmon was on terms of very intimate 
friendship with Dr. Samuel Clarke, and in reli- 
gious conversation they spent many happy hours 
together. Among other matters, a very favorite 
topic was the intermediate state of the soul, and 
the probability that at the instant of dissolution 
it was introduced into the presence of all the 
heavenly hosts, and the splendors around the 
throne of God. One evening. after a conversa- 
tion of thi nature, Dr. Doddridge retired to rest, 
and “in the visions of the night” his ideas were 
shaped into the following beautiful form. 

He dreamed that he was at the house of a friend, 
when he was taken suddenly and dangerously ill. 
By degrees he seemed to grow worse, and at last 
to expire. In an instant he was sensible that he 
had exchanged the prison-house and sufferings of 
mortality for a state of liberty and happiness. 
Embodied in a slender, aerial form, he seemed to 
float in a region of pure light. Beneath him lay 
the earth, but not a glittering city or a village, 
the forest or the sea were visible. There was 
naught to be seen below save the melancholy 
group of his friends, weeping around his lifeless 
remains. Himself thrilled with delight, he was 
surprised at their tears, and attempted to inferm 
them of his happy change, but by some mysteri- 
ous power, utterance was denied ; and as he anx- 
iously leaned over the mourning circle, gazing 
fondly upon them and struggling to speak, he rose 
silently upon the air, their forms became more and 
more indistinct, and gradually melted away from 
his sight. Reposing upon golden clouds, he found 
himself swiftly mounting the skies, with a venera- 
ble figure at his side, guiding his mysterious move- 
ments, and in whose countenance he discovered 
the lineaments of youth and age blended together, 
with an intimate harmony and majestic sweetness. 

They traveled together through a vast region 
of empty space, until, at length, the battlements 
of a glorious edifice shone in the distance, and as 
its form rose brilliant and distinct among the far- 
off shadows that flitted athwart their path, the 
guide informed him that the palace he beheld was, 
for the present, to be his mansion of rest. Gazing 
upon its splendor, be replied that while on earth 
he had often beard that eye had not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor could the heart of man conceive, the 
things which God hath prepared for those who 
love him; but notwithstanding, the building to 
which they were rapidly approaching was supe- 
rior to anything he had before beheld, yet its 
grandeur had not exceeded the conceptions he 
had formed. The guide made no reply—they 
were already at the door, and entered. The guide 
introduced him into a spacious apartment, at the 
extremity of which stood a table, covered with a 
enow-white cloth, a golden cup, and a cluster of 
grapes, and then said that he must leave him, but 
that he must remain, for in a short time he would 
receive a visit from the lord of the mansion, and 
that during the interval before his arrival, the 


apartment would furnish him sufficient entertain- 
ment and instruction. The guide vanished, and 
he was left alone. He began to examine the dec- 
orations of the room, and observed that the walls 
were adorned with a number of pictures. Upon 
nearer inspection he perceived, to Bis astonish- 
ment, that they formed a complete biography of 
his own life. Here he saw depicted, that angels, 
though unseen, had ever been his familiar attend- 
ants; and sent by God they had sometimes pre- 
served him from imminent peril. He beheld him- 
self first represented as an infant just expiring, 
when his life was prolonged by an angel gently 
breathing into his nostrils. Most of the occur- 
rences delineated were perfectly familiar to his 
recollection, and unfolded many things which he 
had never before understood, and which had per- 
plexed him with many doubts and much uneasi- 
ness, Among others he was particularly im- 
pressed with a picture in which be was repre- 
sented as falling from bis horse, when death would 
have been inevitable had not an angel received 
bim in his arms and broken the force of his de- 
scent. These merciful interpositions of God filled 
him with joy and gratitude, and his heart over- 
flowed with love as he surveyed in them all an 
exhibition of goodness and mercy far beyond all 
that he had imagined. 

Suddenly his attention was arrested by a knock 
at the door. The lord of the mansion had ar- 
rived—the door opened and he entered. So pow- 
erful and overwhelming, and withal of such ein- 
gular beauty was his appearance, that he sank 
down at his feet, completely overcome by his ma- 
jestic presence. His lord gently raised him from 
the ground, and taking his hand led him forward 
to the table. He pressed with bis fingers the juice 
of the grapes into the golden cup, and after hav- 
ing himself drank, he presented it to him, saying, 
‘t This is the new wine in my Father’s,kingdom.”’ 
No sooner had he partaken than all uneasy sensa- 
tious vanished, perfect love had now cast out fear, 
and be conversed with the Saviour as an intimate 
friend. Like the silver rippling of a summer sea 
he heard fall from his lips the grateful approba- 
tion: “Thy labors are finished, thy work is ap- 
proved; rich and glorious is the reward.” Thrilled 
with an unspeakable bliss, that pervaded the very 
depths of his soul, he suddenly saw glories upon 
glories bursting upon his view. The Doctor 
awoke. Tears of rapture from tbis joyful inter- 
view were rolling down his cheeks. Long did 
the lively impression of this charming dream re- 
main upon his mind, and never could he speak of 
it without emotions of joy, and with tender and 
gratefal remembrance. 


— ——— 


Waar ts Astrakan !- Many woman are weering 
astrakan without thinking what it is. Astrakan, 
as its name indicates, is an Asiatic invention. 
They couple a black ewe with a black ram. Be- 
fore the dam has given birth to the young, she is 
killed and the lambs are taken from ber womb. 
Their wool is jet black and of an extreme fines 
ness. Jt costs very dear; there are Persians 
whose astrakan bonnets are worth 600 francs 
($100) apiece. This statement is worthy of 
notice by ladies who have false astrakan—astra- 
kan the wool of which is long and dyed. 
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INFLUENCE OF MIND OVER BODY. 

AN ex-army surgeon sends us some items 
gleaned from his experience, in illustration of 
the influence of the mind upon the body for life 
or death. 

A soldier, during the retreat which follgwed 
the second battle at Bull Run, lost both feet from 
a shell. As it was dark when he fell, the poor 
fellow was overlooked, but, with admirable for- 
titude and presence of mind, he immediately set 
about binding up the bleeding stumps, using bis 
shirt for bandages and his tent-cord for ligatures, 
and succeeded in staunching the hemorrhage 
until he was properly cared for by a surgeon 
three days afterward. 

Such was his buoyancy and hopefulness tbat 
he recovered rapidly, and in less than a year was 
„on his legs again,” though footless. Another 
soldier, at the battle of Antietam, received a slight 
wound in an arm, and although surgical aid was 
speedily administered, Jet be lost all bope and 
self-sustaining power, and sank so rapidly as to 
die within a week. 

A lieutenant of the Pennsylvania Reserves, m 
the battle of the Wilderness, sustained a flesh- 
wound in the arm, but neglecting to wash it oo- 
casionally to keep down the inflammation before 
he reached the bospital, mortification had set in, 
which caused his death in a few days. 

In the first instance we have a striking illus- 
tration of the preponderating influence of those 
organs which impart strength, endurance, execu- 
tiveness, fondness for existence, and hopefulness. 
These were sufficient to buoy him up and enable 
him to triumph over a terrible wound. 

In the two other cases submitted, the pbreno- 
logical organs at the base of the brain were evi- 
dently small, and the body lacking the stimulus 
which a large basilar development affords, sank 
under wounds comparatively trifling. 

— . — — a 


Tsa Us.— A correspondent writes: For- 
merly I did not believe much in Phrenology, but 
when I was in New York a year ago I went to 
your rooms just to gratify a curiosity ; I had to 
hear what you would say ; I got a written cbar- 
acter and a large chart, and in comparing them 
and marking the combinations, I was much struck 
with the correctness of your observation, or sci- 
ence, or good guessing, eepecially in a great many 
little things, traits, and tastes which I had con- 
sidered were generally unnoticed. To test you 
still further, I persuaded my brother to go and 
see you. I made him a present of one of your 
large charts. I wished him to enter on the study 
of medicine, and thought I would hear what you 
would say (of course he had no faith in it); well, 
you told him he would make a good surgeon 
that he was eminently fitted for it, and could be 
come a good physician, also, if he would. Well 
he entered on his studies, and has succeeded be 
yond all his peers—beyond our most sanguin 
expectations. Although he bas studied but 
year, the professors of the college have assur 
him be was as fit to graduate as nine tenths 
those who got diplomas after four years’ stud 
This spring I got my husband to send you bis pi 
ture and get a written character on that, and 
must say the one you sent was astonishingly cor 
rect—a good, sound business man, thorough an 
persevering, with great go-ahead and firma 
and strong social feelinge—and this, too, only 
from his picture. MRS. M. E. W. 
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SIR MATTHEW HALE. 
INTERESTING REMINISCENCE. 


A GENTLEMAN of considerable fortune in En- 
gland had two sons, one of whom caused him 
much anxiety from his dissipated character and 
conduct. The elder brother at length asked per- 
mission of his father to visit some foreign clime, 
which was readily granted. 

It was not long after he left home before the ship 
he sailed in was captured by an Algerine corsair, 
and was taken prisoner and conveyed to Algiers, 
where he remained a number of years without an 
opportunity of sending to or hearing from home. 
At length he effected his escape, and returned to 


his native land very destitute ; when he arrived at 


the place where he was born, he was shocked to 
hear that his father had been dead several years, 
and his younger brother was in full possession of 
his estates. On this information he proceeded im- 
mediately to his brother’s house, where on his ar- 
rival he stated who he was, and recounted his 
misfortunes. 

He was at first received with evident tokens of 
surprise ; but what was his astonishment, after bis 
brother had recovered himself, to find that he (the 
younger brother) was determined to treat him as 
an impostor, and ordered him to quit his house, 
for he had a number of witnesses to prove the 
death of his elder brother abroad. 

Being thus received, he returned to the village, 
but met with no better success, as those who 
would be likely to give him assistance were either 
dead or had gone away. In this predicament he 
succeeded in finding an attorney, to whom he re- 
lated the ciroumstances exactly as they stood, and 
requested hia advice. ; 

The attorney, seeing the desperate state in 
which the affair stood, observed that as his brother 
was in possession, he would be likely to have re- 
course to very unjust means, by suborning wit- 
nesses, etc. ; but that he would undertake to ad- 
vocate the cause on condition that if he proved 
successful he should receive a thousand pounds 
(85,000); “ if the contrary,” said the attorney, “as 
you have nothing to give, I shall demand noth- 
ing.” To this proposal the eldest brother agreed. 
It should be remarked, that at this time bribery 
and corruption were at such a pitch that it was no 
uncommon thing for judge, jury, and the whole 
court to be perverted ; and the lawyer naturally 
concluded, this being the case, that the elder 
brother stood but a very indifferent chance, al- 
though he himself had no doubt of the validity of 
his claim. In this dilemma, he resolved to take 
a journey to London, and lay the case before Sir 
Matthew Hale, then Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench—a character no less conspicuous 
for his abilities than for his unshaken integrity 
and strict impartiality. 

Sir Matthew heard the relation of the circum- 
stances with patience, as likewise the attorney’s 
suspicions of the means that would be adopted to 
deprive the elder brother of his right. He (Sir 
Matthew) desired him to go on with the regular 
process of the law, and leave the rest to him. 

Thus matters stood till the day of trial came 
on—a few days previous to which Sir Matthew 
left home and traveled until he came within a 
short distance of the town where the matter was 
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PORTRAIT OF SIB MATTHEW HALE. 


to be decided ; when passing a miller’s house, he 
directed the coachman to stop, while he alighted 
from his carriage and went into the house. After 
saluting the miller, he told him that he had a re- 
quest to make which he hoped would be complied 


with, which was to exchange clothes with him 
and allow him to leave his carriage there until he 
should return (in a day or two). 

The miller at first supposed that Sir Matthew 
was joking, but on being convinced to the con- 
trary, he would fain have brought his best suit ; 
but no, the chief justice, equipped with the mill- 
er’s clothes, hat, and wig, proceeded on foot the 
following morning. 

Understanding the trial between the brothers 
was to take place that day, he went early to the 
court hall, without having communication with 
any one on the subject. By mixing in the crowd, 
he-had soon an opportunity of having the elder 
brother pointed out to him. 

He soon accosted bim with, “ Well, my friend, 
how is your case likely to go on?” “I do not 
know,” replied he, but I am afraid but badly, 
for I have reason to believe that both judge and 
jury are deeply bribed; and for myself, having 
nothing but the justice of the cause to depend 
on, unsupported by the property which my 
brother can command, I have but faint hope of 
succeeding.” 

He then recounted to the supposed miller the 
whole of his tale, and finished by informing him 
of the agreement which had taken place between 
himself and the lawyer; although Sir Matthew 
was in possession of the principal part of the cir- 
cumstances, yet the ingenuous relation he now 
heard left no doubt in his mind of his being the 
lawful heir to the estate in question. 

Sir Matthew being determined to act accord- 
ingly, he, with this view, begged the eldest 
brother not to be discouraged ; for, says he, 
„perhaps it may be in my power to be of service 
to you. I don’t know that I can, being as you 
see but a poor miller; but I will do what I can, 
if you will follow my advice ; it can do you no 
harm, and may be of some use to you.“ 

The elder brother readily caught at anything 
that might afford the least prospect of success, 
and eagerly promised to adopt any reasonable 
plan he might propose. 

„% Well, then,“ said the pretended miller, 
t when the names of the jury are called over, do 

ou object to one of them, no matter which ; the 
fades will perhaps ask you for your objections ; 
let your reply be, ‘I object to him by the rights 
of an Englishman,’ without giving reasons why ; 
you will then perhaps be asked whom you would 
wish to have in the room of the one you have 
objected to; should that be the case, I'll take 


— —.—— 


to one of them. 


[Jan., 


care to be in the way ; you can look round care- 
lessly and mention me. If I am impanneled, 
though I can not promise, yet I entertain great 
hopes of being useful to you.” 

The elder brother agreed to follow his direc- 
tions, and shortly after the trialcame on. When 
the names of the jury were being called over, the 
elder brother, as he had been instructed, objected 
And pray,” says the judge, in 
an authoritative tone, why do you object to 
that gentleman as a juryman?’’ I object to 
him, my lerd, by the rights of an Englishman, 
without giving my reasons why.” And whom,“ 
says the judge, ‘‘do you wish to have in the room 
of that gentleman ?’ I wish to have an hon- 
est man, my lord, no matter who; and looking 
round, suppose yon miller should be called.“ 
Very well, said his lordship ; let the miller 
be sworn.” 

He was accordingly called down from the gal- 
lery, where he had been standing in view of the 
elder brother, and impanneled with@the rest of 
the jury. He had not been long in the box, 
when he observed a little man very busy with 
the jury; and presently he came to him and 
slipped five guineas into his hand, intimating 
that it was a present from the younger brother ; 
and after his departure the miller discovered, on 
inquiry of his neighbors, that each of them had 
received double that sum. 

He now turned his whole attention to the 
trial, which appeared to lean decidedly in favor 
of the younger brother, the witnesses having 
sworn point-blank to the death and burial of the 
elder brother. His lordship proceeded to sum up 
the evidences, without taking notice of several 
contradictions which had taken place between the 
younger brother and his witnesses. 


After having perfidiously expatiated in favor 
of the younger brother, he concluded ; and the 
jury after being questioned in the usual manner 
whether they were all agreed, the foreman was 
about to reply, when the miller stepped for- 
ward, calling out, ‘‘ No, my lord, we are not all 

1’ „ And pray,” otk his lordship, 
“ what objections have you, old dusty wig ?” 

“I have many objections, my lord; in the 
first place, all these gentlemen of the jury have 
received ten broad pieces of gold from the 
younger brother, and I have received but five!“ 
He then proceeded to point out the contradictory 
evidence which had been adduced, in such a 
strain of eloquence that the court was lost in as- 
tonishment. The judge, unable longer to con- 
tain himself, called out with vehemence, ‘‘ Who 
are you? where do you come from f what is your 
name!“ 

To which interrogatories the miller replied, 
“I come from Westminster Hall; my name is 
Matthew Hale; I am Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of King’s Bench; and feeling as I do a 
conviction of your unworthiness to hold so high 
a judicial station from having observed your in- 
iquitous and partial proceedings this day, I com- 
mand you to come down from that tribunal you 
have so much disgraced, and I will try this cause 


m . 
Sir Matthew then ascended thé bench in the 
miller's wig, etc.. had a new jury impanneled, 
re-examined all the witnesses, proved them to 
have been suborned; and the circumstances 
being completely changed, the verdict was un- 
hesitatingly given in favor of the elder brother. 
[Honesty is not only the best policy, but it is 
immeasurably above and superior to dishonesty. , 
The cunning of Secretiveness and the avarice of 
Acquisitiveness may be easily outwitted by Caus- 
ality and Conscientiousness, and these selfish sen- 
timents should be subordinated to the moral and 
intellectual faculties. Sir Matthew Hale had a 
superior head, a good face, and was governed by 
his spiritual intuitions. He was something of a 
seer. At another time we will give a personal 


description of this remarkable man.] 
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495 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


66 AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTI- 
T ” ESTABLISHED 1858, is 

a reliable Educational Bureau 
1. To all who seek well-qualified 


ore, 
Micky represent Teachers who want posi- 

.8..To give Parents information of good 
Schools. 

„ To Sell, Rent, and Exchange 6ehool 
Pro en. : 
nent 
that 


Here is a get of gentlemen who 
keep themselves posted on the entire educa- 
tional wants of the whole country. Every 
department of education, high or low, comes 
within their plan. The apparetas, the 
literature, the wants and resources of educa- 
Son, ore tabled as in a Bureau of Educa- 


irtica. 

“ And now mark the value of such knowl- 
edge. In atime eration what saving! 
Instead of schools being closed or suffered 
to decline until the right man turns Up, one 

ber is known. ‘ The 


t man © Fight place.’ The loss of 
ibe, — pal of te ent, imponen by 
teelf no 


labert » to patio U, 
m ne n or 75 are 
happily avoided." Reo. Samuel 2 
Circulars, which explain the plan and 
workings of the American Schoo! Inatita 
and give, from the highest Educational an 
Business Authorities, positive testimény as 
to the promptness and efficiency of its man- 
agement, will be son} when applied for. 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
190 Grand Bireet, New York. Philadelphia 
Office, 513 Arch Street, Wostern Office, No 
€ Lombard Block, Ohieago, IIL 


The American Advertising and 
Parchasing Agency, 

#9 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
are now prepared to reselve orders for any- 
thing and everything to be had in New 
York, which they will purchase and forward 
to any portion of the country with prompt- 
ness and dispatch. 

Bpecial arrangements have been made 
with the manufacturers of the following ar- 
ticles, by which the very best terms ean be 
given: i 

-Empire, Weed, Finkle & cox & 
22 

ma 

foo — Eagle Gas Store — Patnam Olothes 
‘Wringer—Grovesteen Piano—Brown's Pat- 
ent Baby Tonder—Licbig’s Essential Prepar 
64 Cofeo—West Pump Universal 
Wriager—Osbdorn’s Coffee—Read 
—~—Nonpareil Washing: Machis 

tal J Worke—8. D. & W. H. Smith's 
American Organs—The Boardman & Gray 

Piano-Forte—Magio Skirts. . 
. Sech a Purchasing Agency has long been 

needed, and we hope by Just dealing and 

strict attention to business to make it an in- 
stitution as permanent and indispensable as 
the Express business, Ad 
PrRCHASING J AGENOY, 
$89 Broadway, New York. 


THE HYGEIAN HOME, 


BEND FOR A OIROULAR. 
Address, A. SMITH, M.D., 
110 Wernersvilie, Berka Co., Pa. 


WEED'S HIGHEST PREMIUM 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE 


Has only to be seon and operated to be 
Appreciated. 

Cali and see for yourself before par- 
chasing. Please bring samples of various 
kinds of thread (such as is usually found at 
stores) and various kiuds of fabric, which 
you know the furmor most popular Sewing 
machines either cau not work at all, or, at 
beat, very imperfectly. 

BUPERIORITY 

over any other machine in the market will 
be seen at a glance. 

ist. It runs easily and rapidly, and ie so 
constructed as to endure all kinds of usage. 


24. No breaking of threads in going over 
scams, 


84. No imperfect action of the feed at un- 
even places in the work. : 


4th. The Woed-stitch catches of iteelf, 
and will sew from the flneat lace to the 
heaviest leather, and from 200 ocotlon to 
coarse linen thread. 

Sth. The Weed Machine will do beautiful 
quilting on the bare wadding without using 
inner lining; thus leaving it soft as if done 
by hand. l 

Gth. The variety of fancy work that can 
be done on the WEED MACHINE with so 
little trouble makes it equal, if not superior 
to six machines combined; for instaneo, 1 


Binds, Hema, Tucks, and sews on the band 


at the same time, and in fact, the WEED 
No. 3 MACHINE, as before stated, ta equiv- 
alent to a combination of any six ordinary 
m eo 

Orders for Machines may be sent throu, 
the Awmnioax Apvaatisixe Ae or, 
Broadway, N. Y. 


Below wo give a fow prices: 


No. 3. Oil Black Walnut, Ornamented 
with Hemmer . 800 

No. % Oll Black Walnut, Half Oase, Or- 
namented with Hemmer @& 


Ho. . . t paok ne 
Case, @ 
beautifully Ornamental „ 7 
WERD SEWING MAOHINE 00., 
506 Broadway, New York. 


O F. MORRILL, INVENTOR, OCHEL 


, rA Mass. PRRBNOLOGIOAL 
Jounal for February, 1865. 


tne E NEW NOVELTY 
— T icROSCOPE, patente 
ed May 24th, 1864, for the exe 
amination o Living Insecta, 
Seeds, Flowers, Leaves, 
Cloth, Bank Bills, Minerals, 
and opaque objects general- 
Pay ly. Adapted to a greater ve- 
riety of purposes than any 
other glass ever invented. Is malled postage 
ald, for Two Donars, or with 13 Beautiful 
ounted Objects adapted to its use, for $8 50. 
A liberal discount to the trade. Addr 
FOWLER AND WELLS, N. T. 
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Best Farming Lands in 
FOR BALE BY THR 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY, 
IN TRACTS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, AT LOW PRICES. 


the World! 


Aa ; l F / 

| The Dlinois Central Railroad Company have for Sale 
900,000 Acres of the Best FARMING LANDS in the Country. 
The road extends from Danielth, in the north-western part of the Btate, to Oairo, in tho 
extreme southern part, with a bransh from Centralia, one hundred and thirteen miles 
north of Cairo, to Chicago, on the shore of Lake Michigan—altogether a length of {04 


miles—-and the land which $e offered far sale is situated upon elther side of the track, ia 
no instanee at a greater distance than fifteen miles, 


; State of Illinois. 

The rapid development of INinols, its steady increase in population and wealth, and ita 
oapacity to prodace cheap food, are matters for wonder and admiration. The United 
States Commissioner of Agriculture estimates the amounts of the prineipal crops of 1864, 
for the whole eountry, as fullowe: Indian Corn, 680,581,408 bushels; wheat, 160,005,828 
bushels; oats, 176,690,064 bushels ef which the farms of Illinois yielded 138,856,185 
bushels of Indian Corn; 86,871,178 bushels of wheat; and 24,878,701 bushels of oats— 


in reality more than one-fourth of the corn, more than one-fifth of the wheat, and almost 
one-seventh of the oats produced in all the United States. 


Grain—Stock Raising. 


Pre-eminently the first in the list of grain-exporting States, Illinois is also the great 
eattle Stato of the Union. Its fertile prairies are well adapted by nature to the raising ol 
cattle, sheep, horses, and mules ; and in the important interest of pork packing, It is far in 
advance of every other Btate. The seeding of these prairie lands to tame grasses for 
pasturage or hay, offers to farmors with capital the most profitable results. The hay crop 
of Illinois in 1664 is estimated at 9,166,725 tons, which is more than half a million tons 
larger than the erop of any other State, excepting only New York. 


Inducements to Settlers. 


The attention of persons, whose limited means forbid the purchase of a homestead in the 
older States, is particularly invited to these lande, Within ten years the IIlineis Central 


Railroad Company has sold 1,490,000 acres, to more than 20,000 actual settlers; and during 


the last year 264,429 acres, a larger aggregate of sales than in any one year since the 
opening of the road. The farms are sold in tracts of forty or eighty acres, guited to the 
sotilor with limited capital, or in larger tracts, as may be required by the capitalist and 
stock raiser. The soil is of unsurpassed fortility; the climate is healthy; taxes are low; 
churches and schools are becoming abundant throughout the length and breadth of the 
State; and communication with all the great markets is made easy through railroads, 


canals, and rivers, 
Prices and Terms of Payment. 


The price of lands varies from $9 to $15 and upwards per acre, and they are sold on 
abort oredit, or for cash. A deduction of sen per cent. from the short credit price is made 
to those who buy for cash. 

Example: 


Forty acres at $10 per acre, on eredit; the principal one-quarter cash down—balance 
one, twe and three years, at six per cent. interest, in advanoe, each year. 


Israrsst. Par ATL. Inrenmer. Paine. 
Oash Pa 1. 818 00 $100.00 Payment in two years. 86 00 $100 00 
Payment in one year 12 00 100 00 | “ three years 100 00 


The same Land may be Purchased for $360 Cash. 


Full information on all pointe, together with maps, showing the exact Location of Lands, 
wili be furnished on application, in person or by letter, to 


LAND COMMISSIONER, 
Illinois Central R. R. Co., Chicago, Ilinois. 
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E MANUEL SWEDENBORG’S 
WRITINGS. 


“ HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, THE 
WORLD OF SPIRITS AND HELL,” De- 
scribed as Seen and Heard. Price $1 00, or 
by mall, prepaid, $1 25. 

“THE LAST JUDGMENT,” witnessed 
in the Spiritual World in the year 1757, pre- 
paratory to the New Jerusaiem which is 
now desoendin Dg, and the cause of tho won- 
derful discoveries of this day. Price 25 
cente, or by mail, prepaid, 30 cents. 

“THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIG- 
ION,” or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church signified by the New Jerusa- 
lem—Rev. xxi. 10. Price $2 50, or by mail, 
prepaid, $8 10. 

“THE NEW JERUSALEM AND ITS 
HEAVENLY DOOTRINE,“ now descend- 
ing from God out of Heaven. Price 25 
cente, or by mail, prepaid, 80 cents. 


“ANGELIC WISDOM” concerning the 
Divine Love and Wisdom, the Creation of 
Man and the Spiritual and Natural Worlds. 
Price 50 cents, or mated, prepaid, for 60 
cents. 

“ ANGELIC WISDOM” concerning the 
Divine Providence. Price 75 cents, or 
mailed, prepaid, for $1. 


“INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE 
BOUL AND BODY.” Price 5 eents, or 
mailed for 10 cents. 

“APOCALYPSE REVEALED; or, the 
Hidden Seerets of the Book of Revelation 
Unfolded by the Lord. 2 vols. Price $1 25 
per vol., or mailed, prepaid, for $1 60. 


“F 0 UB LEADING DOCTRINES— 
THE LORD, SACKED SCRIPTURE, 
FAITH, AND LIFE.” Price 75 cents, or 
mailed, ‘prepaid, for $1. 


“EARTH® IN THE UNIVERSE; an 
Account of their Inhabitants, and of "their 
Spiris and Angels. Price 95 cents, postage 

ded, 80 cents. 

% AROANA CCELESTIA ;” or, the Ba» 

ered Scriptures or the Word of the Lord 

Unfolded, together with Wonderfal Things 

Been and Heard in the World of Spirits and 

in the Heaven of Angels. 10 vols. Price $1 
80 per vol., or by mall, postage paid, 64 

Bent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
FOWLER AND WELLS 
889 Broadway, New York. 


MoreE THAN OnE HUNDRED 


Tumos Wonrn Krowme. — A handbook 
of valuable foformation for every Man, Wo- 
man, and Child. Sent free on receipt of one 
amp fo r posta Address Ap ans & Co., 
Publishers, 21 


mfleld Street, Boston. 

THe ARCHITECTURAL IN- 
errvoror ; containing a history of Architec- 
ture from’ the earliest ages to the present 
time. Illustrated with nearly 250 engravings 
of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Cities, 
Temples, Palaces, Cathedrals, and Mona- 
ments; also the Greek and Early Roman 
Classic Orders, their principles and beauties ; 
she 35 namo of original designs of 

illas, and Mansions, of different 
er e with P cal observa- 
tions on Construction, with all the important 
details on a sufficienti 1 large scale, and defi-. 


nite, to enable the builder to execute with 
accuracy ; and further designs of Churches, 


n and Publle Bu idings, together 
with a Gl of Architectural Terms. The 
whole being result of more than thirty 


ie ears’ professional 3 By. oa La 
EVER, P Architect, sargo quarto. 
letter-presa, and 112 plates. e nears 
1,000 diferent drawings, plans, and designs. 
This book has been for some time ou 
market, but having been so fortunate as to 
3 a few copies, we offer them at the 
co of Twenty liars each, which is 
lees than they could be made for at 
the present time. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


Sourawarp Ho! — Per- 
eons contemplating emigration 8 the South, 
and especially those w 5 ave in 
vin da or general fruit-culture, will 
find it for their intere-t to communicate with 

D. H. JACQUES, 
Care of Fowinn AnD WELLS, 


it Broadway, New Ye Tork. 


SORGO JOURNAL AND Farm 
Maounin1st, Dorota i to 3 Cane ~ 


ture, Im 
Pr vo Husbandry. Movthly. Gas 
dollar a year. Sample numbers free. 


Addrees, Borao JougnaL, Cincinnati, O. 


A 


-cents in posta 


of | conducted 


PROSPECTUS OF 


THE GOSPEL OF HEALTH; 


JOURNAL OF THE TRUE HEALING ART. 


“A sound mind in a sound body.” 
BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


To be 
York and Philadelphia. 

New York publication office, No. 95 Sixth 
Avenue. 

Poiladetphia publication office, No. 25 
South Tenth Street. 

With the above title, commencing July, 
1866, will be published 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
HEALTH JOURNAL 


for the people, devoted to the explanation 
and advocacy of the Hy; a Medical Sys- 
tem (improperly term thy” or 
* Water-Oure”), embracing, ay all their rue 
lations, the subjects of Bodily Development, 
Mental Heal, the Laws of Life, the Con- 
ditions of ith, Normal Agriculture, Pro- 
greesive Bociol 

Disease without 
tended to succeed an 
“ Heeacp or Hearts.” Each num 
be embellished and illustrated with attrac- 
tive and instructive engravings on Anatom- 


„ and the Treatment of 
rug Medicines, It ia in- 

supersede the present 
r will 


ical, Physiological. and other subjecte. It 
will be prin in pao ad style, so that each 
volume can be bound into a neat book of 
Sloped eve agos, aroro with the Enoy- 
er Hand Book,” True 
Heeling’ Art e Temperance Platform,” 
“ Principles of Hygienic Medication,” an 


other works of the author. 


TERMB. 


One dollar a year, in advanee. Single 
eopies, or specimen numbere, ten cents each. 


CLUB RATES. 
Five copies for $4. Ten copies for 8. 
PREMIUMS. 


For 250 subscribers at $1 each, a scholar- 
ship in the Hygeto-Therapeutic College, 
worth $100. For 150 subscribers, a fall set 
of the Text Books used in our Coll 
meting with ali of our published books, 

a complete Medical Library 

or 100 subsecri ane 2 
rice Machines, worth 
scribers, Webster's Pictorial Unabridged 
Dictionary, worth $12. For 15 subscribers, 
a superb steel engraving of “ Washington 
Receiving s Balute on the Field of Trenton,” 
For 2 subscribers and twenty 
stampe, carte de visites of 
the Editor and of the author of the “ Pre- 
mium Dress for Women” en costume. For 
1 subscriber, our hearty thanks! 


SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 


To the person who sends us the largeet 
Ust of subscribers by the Fourra or Jour r, 
1866, we will pay (iu addition to premiums) 
Oxz Huxprep Do.ttars IN Casu. To the 
poron who sends us the second largest list, 

DoLLARS. To the person who sends 
us the third largest list, Twanry-rrve Dol. 
LARS. To the person who senda us the 
largest list of subscribers by the Finest or 
JANUARY, 1967, we will pay (in addition to 
pre miums) Two Hunprep DoLLARS 1N 

atu. To the person who sends us the 
second largest list, One Hun ni DOLLARS. 


orth 


worth 


Take THE Best !—Moorr’s| Taz Laws or Lire ron 1866. THE Best Moors: 8 


Burat Naw-Yorger, the at Agri 
tural, Literary, and Famil eeki. Abi 
and finely printed and illustra 


ed. Adapted to the whole country. Largest 
clreulating journal of its class ia the world. 
Only $3 a 5 leas to clubs. Great In- 


ducements = 
Ree ks tho an 8 yana in eray pale 
rm 
Otaba fo or 1 XV 775 1 Specimen numbers, 
Show-Bills, re aa etc., sent free. 
Address’ D. D. T. E, 
hester, N. Y. 


À Premiums, eto.,) to Cub 


Tue Horace W ATERS GRAND 
Squares anD Upricut Pianos, MELODEONS, 
Anp Casinet Orcans—Wholesale and re- 
tail, at reduced prices, to let, and rent al- 
lowed if purchaned: Monthbl 3 parrean re- 
ceived for the same. 
at by ns; prices from m 860 

for second-hand pianos. One of the 

ae 5 ai 1 of sheet music, music books, 
music merchandise in the United States. 
5,0 she sheets of music, a little soed, atl} = 


per page . Wererooms and Factory, 481 
roadway, New York. 
St HORACE WATERS. 


ublished simultaneously in New { To the 


person who eends us the third 
largest list, Fiery DOLLARS. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Four lines or less $1, each additional line 
25 coats. One column. 117. One page, $80. 
When adveriisements of half a column or 
more are continued three months or longer 
without change, a reduction of 20 per cent. 
will be made. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


Not les“ than Firry Tnovsanp Copigs 
and probably Ons Hunprep Tsovsanp 
Copies of the first number will be distributed 
ihruughout the country, thus affording an 
extraordinary chance r advertisements of 
the p proper character. None others will be 
recelv 


THE INITIAL NUMBER. 

The first or July number of Tax Gosr Rl. 
or Hrarr will be issued in March, in order 
to nfford ample time for agents to make u 
their clubs, and to enable our friends an 
patrons to have their business cards season- 
ably before the public. 


HOW TO GET GOOD BY DOING 
GOOD. . 

The friends of Health Reform generally, 
and the poaae of our System Bytom, 
ly, who desire to make the Hygienic System, 
or their business, known ia their neighbor- 

hood, ean not do better than distribute 
(gratuliously, if need be) a hundred or a 
thousand eopies of the firat number of Tue 
GoerzL or Hralrn among the people. 7. 
will pay. For this purpoee we will farnish 
them at something less than coet, say $6 per 
one hundred copies, and $50 per one thou- 
sand. 


A BPEOIAL REQUEST. 


tus will oblige us, and pro- 
babis beneat obera b 8 us Pine 


post-office 
1 in their vicini 
ealth Reform; an "also of all who are 
a have been subscribers to the “ Water- 
Cure gros as „Hygienic Teacher,” “ Her- 
‘ald of Water-Oure World,” 
t Western Walze Oars Journal,” “ V. 
rian Journal,“ Hali’s Journal "of H 


OUR PLEDGE RENEWED. 

Tm Gosrret or Huartn wil not be the 
organ or advertising medium of any place, 
“ cure,” specialty, person, lam, or hob- 
by, but it will be t © imparti and truthful 
medium of comoiunioation between all of 
the friends and practitioners of our 3 
and of all co-workers in the good 
everywhere; as well as the er the 
not EET e Oollege, and the health 

cation of the people. 

M nA subscriptions, and all communi- 

ons in relation to Taz Qosre. or Hata, 
to insure prompt T. T 00 be ad- 
00., 


dressed 
No. 95 Sixth largest list, Onz Humpamp d No. 96 Sixth Avenue, New York. New York. 


th.” 


Tur Laws orl LIFE FoR 1866. 


Vorun IX. 
An original Monthly Health Journal 
Edited by 

Hanzret N. Aver, M 
James O. JACKSON. U. 5 
F. WIIson HURD, M. ö. 

Each number for 1866 will contain a Leo- 
ture v James C. Jackeon, M.D. 
number for 1966 will contain valu- 
able information under the head of 
QUESTIONE ANSWERED, 

Each number for 1866 will be worth the 
pay reel agi pee for the whole 3 

Stngie copies as specimens, free. 

Liberal 8 to nts. 

Terms, 1 32 1 year, n 12 


“ é 


150 
Address F. WILSON HUED & Oo., 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


R. JEROME KIDDER’S ELECTRO 
MEDICAL APPARATUS. — Newly 
invented improvements giving NEARLY 
DOUBLE the MAGNETIO GALVANIO and SEN- 
SATIONAL POWER of any in the world. 
Address Dr. Jarome Kipper, 488 Broad- 
way, New York. if 


Books FOR BALE BY 
FOWLER AND WELLS, and sent, postage 
paid, on receipt of price. 

OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES. $1 25. 

DERRICK AND DRILL; or, The Pros- 

of Petroleum in New York, Penn- 

sylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, etc. 81 75. 

ZESOP’S FABLES. Iilustrated. $1 75. 

ALLEN’S RITUAL OF FREEMASON- 
RY. Illustrated. $5. 

JACHIN AND BOAZ; or, An Authentic 
Key to the Door of Masonry. $2 50. 

ee UNIVERSAL STAIR BUILD- 


. WHATELEY'S NEW 
Work on ss and Corruptions of 
8 FI 78. 

THE GENIUS es CHARACTER OF 
ROBERT BURNS. 81 175. 

GREELEY’S OVERLAND ROUTE TO 
CALIFORNIA. $1 50. 

pet NA OF ASTROLOGY AND 
WITCHCR 

YOUMANS’ CLASS BOOK OF CHEM- 
ISTRY, $1 50 

PHOTOGRAPH "MANUAL By N. G. 
Burgess. 25. 

DWYER ON ELOCUTION. $1 50. 

MYRTLE STORIES. For Little Folks. 
12 vols. . 

CASKET LIBRARY. Do. do. 4 vols. 84. 

WATSONS HAND-BOOK QF CALIS- 
THENICS AND GYMNASTICS. . 

WATSON'’S MANUAL OF Do. do. 81 8. 

BUTLER IN NEW ORLEANS. People’s 
edition. 75 cents. 

at BESULTS OF SLAVERY. 


FATHER MATHEW. A Bi 
Jobn Franois Maguire, M F. 0 N. BY 
NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS. $3. 
OUR LIVING REPRESENTATIVE 
MEN. $1 7. 


PHILLIPS’ SPEECHES AND LEC 
WAR FOR THE UNION. By Whitney. 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LORD JEFFREYS. $3. 


er a Its Defenses, Conditions, ete. 


MORAL CULTURE OF INFANCY. $1 50. 
ADULTERATION OF FOOD & DRINK, 
and How to Dotect It. §1. 

i a AND WAR. By = W. Beech- 
er. ; 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY render- 
ed Attractive aud the Laws of Life made 
plain. $3. 

HISTORY OF THE REBELLION. By 

Frost. $3. 


THE YOUNG OAPTAIN. Juot out. $1 25. 

BOOK OF POLITENESS. 25 cents. 

DAILY MEMORANDUM (Pocket Boeks) 
for 1866. $1. 

THE YOUNG MAN'S WAY TO IN- 
TELLIGENCE, RESPECTABILITY, 
HONOR, AND USEFULNESS. 80 cents. 

PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND PERSONAL 
NAMES, with a complete llat of Soriptaral 
Names. $1 50. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
HUMAN TEMPERA 


» by W. B. 
Powell, MD. $2. 

THE SPEECHES OF JOHN BRIGHT 
ON THE AMERICAN QUESTION, with 
Portrait. 6 7. 

TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNOTUA- 
TION. 81 78. 

EYE, EAR, AND THROAT DISEASES 
- Book for the People. 81 26. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF THE OPERA. 60 cts, 

CHAPEL AND CHURCH AROHI- 
ba al a oad 40 oil-colored E vings of 
different at "j les of ag Beas Ha other En- 

vings of plans for ee estries, Dwell- 
fag Honses, eto. $12. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, Now York. 


DE HALL’S WORKS. UNIFORM 
SERIES. 

Health and Disease. 12mo...... Dies 

Bronchitis and Kindred Diseases. 


Sleep. 
Sent postage-paid on receipt of price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 


at 899 Broadway, New York. 


Digitized by Google 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
Phrenological Journal. 
8. R. WELLS. Eprroz. 


“THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE.”—A 
New Syetem o“ e e es, E“ ra, 
Nose UU s, Month, Head, Hair, yebrows. 
Hands, Feet, Skin, Complexion, with all 
“Signs of Character, and How to Read 
Them” given. 

Tae Sta ` y of Man in vll his Relations; 
Ph ically, Intellectually, Morally, and So- 
clally. 


Ethnology 3 or, the Natural History of 
Man, including the Manners, Customs, Re- 
Ngtons, and Modes of Life in different Na- 
tions, given in tho JOURNAL. 


Physiology, The Laws of Life. Dietet- 
ics, Exercise, Sleep, Study, Bodily Growth, 
etc., will be presented. 


Phrenology.—The Brain and ils Func- 
tions, the Temperaments, Location of the 
Organs illustrated. 


Physiognomy, with “Signs of Char- 
acter, and Howto Read Them,” a most 
interest: ng study. 


Bi phy.—With Portraits and Prac- 
tical Delineations of Oharacter of many 
distinguished men. 

Miscellaneous. — Churches, Schools, 
Prisons, Asylums, Hospitals, Reformatories, 
ete. Education, Tralning, and Treatment, 
will be fully given in THR PHRENOLOCICAL 
Jougnat, and Lire lLLusTRATED for 1866. 


TERMS.—A new Volume, the 48d, com- 
mences with the Janu Number. Pub- 
lished monthly, in quarto orm, at $2 a year, 
in advance. Bample numbers by firat post, 
20 cte. Clabs of Ten, or more, $1 50 each 
per copy. Please address Messrs. Fow en 
amp WELLS, No. 889 Broadway, New York. 


USICAL BOXES, 
laying from one 
to thirty-six different 
tunes, and coating from 
$3 to 8880. Fine orna- 
ments for the parlor, 
and pleasant compan- 
fons for the invalid. 
M. J. PAILLARD & OO., Importers, 91 
Maiden Lane, New York. Musical Boxes 
repaired. 


AN NUAL REGISTER—1866.— 
The Number of the ILLUSTRATED An- 
wuat RromrxR or Rogar Arrans for 1866 
contains quite aa great a variety of intereste 
ing and valuable matter as any of its prede- 
cessors. It ia illustrated as usual with about 
One Hundred and Thirty Engravings, and 
sent by mall, post-paid, for cente. In 
place of an extended notice of its conten 
we annex a brief summery of the princi 
subjects, aside from the customary calendar 
pages for the year: 

I. MONTHLY OALENDAR for the 
Kitchen-garden, Flower- garden, and Green 
House— NGRAVINGS. 

IL THE TIMBER OB8OP—Trex Ex- 
GRAVINGES, 

III. MUTTON SHEEP—Four Enerav- 
ds. 

IV. IMPLEMENTS OF HORTIOUL- 
TURE—Twanty-Two ENGRAVINGS. 

V. SHEEP BARN—Tuazz Exoaavines 


VI. LANDSCAPE GARDENING, ETC. 
-TEN ENGRAVINGS. 
VII. FARM IMPLEMENTS—Two Ex- 
@RAVINGS. 
VIIL THE DAIRT- ON Encravine. 
LX. VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS— 
Bavan ENGBAVINGG. 
X. HORTIOULTURE—Ten Encrav- 
10. 
XI. RURAL ECONOMY—Wrrs Non 
nous ENGRAVINGS. 
FOWLER AND WELLS 
869 Broadway, New York. 


HOTOGRAPHIO LIKENESSES OF 
. B. FOWLER 
L. N. FOWLER, 

8. R. WELLS 
NELSON SIZER, 
For sale at tbe office of the PrrReNoLoG- 
1GAL JOURNAL, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Price, 25 cents each t-paid. 
9 FOWLER AND WELLS. 


HAT TO DO, AND HOW TO DO IT. 
Take an Agency for our really val- 
nable, popular, and salable Books: on 
Phrenology, Physiology, Hydropathy, eto. 
For etc., address 
FOWLER AND WELLS 
889 Broadway, New York. 
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SHLanst ey,Ruiland; 


Oldest, Cheapest, and Best! 
MERRY’S MUSEUM for 1866. 


TWENTY-GIXTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


HIS YOUNG PEOPLE’S FAVOR- 


ITE having passed a quarter of a cen- 
tary with the children and youth, commences 
a new volume with the Jauuary number, 
with increasing attractions for the little folks. 
Every number will be beautifully illustrated 
with choice Engravings, und will contain 
instructive Articles and entertaining Storics 
from some of the best writers for children in 
America. 

A NEW STORY or THRILLING ADVENTURES, 
by Sophie May, the charming writer for 
youth, entitled . 
“WILD OATS,” 
will commence in the January number, and 
be continued through the year. 

Tue Puzzitz Deawer, by Fleta Forrester, 


the Queen of Puzzlers, will be fliled with 
Riddles, Anagrams, Prize Tri Hiero- 
glyphics, Labyrinthe, etc., etc. aluable 


prizes will be given every month for the 
solution of Puzzles. 

A FINE STIL ENGRAVING or Lievt.-Gen. 
Grant will be sent in the January number 
to all new subscribers. Splendid Premiums 

piren for obtaining new subscribers, and 
beral inducements to Agents. . 
Tuema.—$i 50 a year, in advance; single 
copies, 15 cents. 
ow is the time to subscribe. Address 
J. N. STEARNS, Publisher 
111 Fulton Street, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED, TO SOLICIT 

subscriptions to Mn I': Mvar. the 

best Children's Magazine in America. Libe- 

ral inducements offered. $1 50 a year; 

single copiat, 15 cents. Address g 
. N. STEARNS, Publisher 


111 Fulton Street, New York. | 125 


LERGYMEN, TEACHERS, THE 
PRESS uvite in saying that the new 
juvenile ere ges 
“OUR YOUNG FOLKS,” 
is the best magazine for the young ever pub- 
lished in America. It is filled with attrac- 
tive illustrations, and ite articles, in prose 
and poetry, are by tae best writers for chil- 
dren in the country. 

It is snid at the low price of two dollars a 
year. Each number contains sixty-four 
pages, beautifully printed. A liberal dis- 
count to clubs. Send twenty cents for a 
pescimen copy and circular to the publisners, 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 


THE WORCESTER WATER AND 
MOVEMENT OURE is one of the most 
desirablo for Winter Treatment in New 
England. The Preprietor has had eighteen 
ears’ . experience in Hygienic practice. 
lease send for circular. 
Address, ISAAO TABOR, MD., 
Worcester Water Cure, Mass. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
STATIONERS, 
PRINTERS, AND BOOKBINDERS, 
45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Blank Books, Writing Tapar Faney and 
Staple Stationery, all kin or Business, 
Professional, and Private Use, at lowest 
tices. Diuries, Expense Books, Drawing 
upers and Materials, Portfolios, Leather 
Bags, Writing Deeks, etc. Orders solicited. 


MMENSE PRICES PAID FOR 
OLD BOOKS. 
100,000 Bonks on Hand at your price. 
10,000 Photographic Albums at our price. 
500,000 Stereoscopic Pictures at any price. 
Send stamp for circular. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 118 Nussau St. 
HIGHLAND WATER-CURE.—H. 
P. Burdick, M. D., and Mrs. Mary 
Bryant Burdick, M.D., Proprietors and 


Physicians. 
Send for a circular. Address 
ALF 


RED, Allegany Ooun!y, N. Y. 


Lansley’ 
Vermont, 
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4 & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. — MAN. 
e ufacturers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


No. 501 Broadway, New York. 


In addition to our main business of Puo- 
TOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz. : 


STEREOSOOPES AND STEREOSOOPIC 
VIEWS. 


Of these we have an immense assortment, 
inclu:ling War Scenes, American and For- 
eign Cities and Landscapes, Grunps. Siatu- 
ary, ete., ete. Also, Revolving Stereoscopes, 
for public or private exhibition. Our Cata- 
logue will be sent to any address on receipt 
of stamp. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 


We were the first to introduce these into 
the United States, and we manufacture im- 
mense quantities in great variety, ranging 
in price from &0 cents to $50 each. Our 
ALBUMS have the . Se of being supe- 
rior in beauty and durability to any others. 
They will be seut by mall, Fraz, on receipt 
of price. 


Ga" rine ALBUNS MADE TO OrDER. 3 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Our Catalogue now embraces over Fivz 
THovusanD different subjects (to which addi- 
tlons are continually being made), of Por- 
traite of Eminent Americans, ete., viz., about 


100 Major-Generals, | 550 Statesmen, 

200 Brig.-Generals, | 180 Divines, 

275 Colonels, 125 Authors, 

100 Lieut.-Colonels, | 40 Artists, 

250 Other Officers, 50 Prominent Wo- 
75 Navy Officers, -men, 

Stage, 


8,000 Coples of Works of Art, 


including reproductions of the moet oele- 
brated Engravings, elit Statues, etc. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. An 
order for One Dozen Pioruzes from our 
Catalogue will be filled on the receipt of 
$1 80, and sent by mail FRER. 


Photographers and others ordering goods 
C. O. D., will please remit twenty-five per 
cent, of the amount with their order. 

Tue prices and quality of our goods 
can not fail 5 satisfy. ? s 


$1,500 Per Yrar! — We 


want agents everywhere to sell our ime 
PROVED Sewing Machines. Three new 
kinds. Underand upper feed. Warranted 
five years. Above or large commis- 
sions paii. The oxLr machines sold in the 
United States for less than $40, which are 


| fully licensed of Powe, Wheeler & Wileon, 


Grover and Baker, Singer & (o., and Bach- 
elder. Ali other cheap machines are in- 
Friugements. Circulars Lu. Adornos, or 
call upon Shaw & Olark, Biddeford, Maine, 
or at No. 828 Broadway, New York; No. 
286 Carter Street, Phila elphia, Pa.; No. 18 
Lombard’s Block, ieee II.; No. 170 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, or at 
1 8 Spaulding’s Exchange, Rosmo 


Tune New York INDEPEND- 
ENT weil says that DrmozmeT’s MonTHLY 
Magazine is universally acknowledged to 
contain the most artistic, useful, entertain- 
ing, aod brilliant array of literary novelties 
ever combined in one periodical.— Belleville 
Advocate. 


UNRIVALED AND BEAUTIFUL 
Curis secured by M'me Dsmonzst’s Uni- 
versal Hair-Curiler (a tube with a fountain 
to be tfilled with boiling water). Curis 
the hair in beautiful, soft, and durable 
Hagler; without the posaibiiity of scorch'n 
or injury to the hair. Price $1 50. 80 
wholesale and retail at M’me Demonxst’s 
Emporium of Fashions, No. 478 Broadway. 
Sent, postage free, on receipt of priee. 


gD the MODEL PARLOR MAGAZINE 
OF AMERICA—DEMOREST’S MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE, devoted to Original 
Stories, Poems, Sketches, Architecture, and 
Model Cottagcs, Household Matters, Gems 
of Thought, Personal aad Literary Gossips, 
inoludiog special departments on Fashions; 
Instructions on Health—especially for ladies 
and children; Gymnastic aud Equestrian 


Exercises, Skating, Music, Amusemen 

ete, profusely and artistically illustrate 
with coatly 3 size, Useful 
and Reliable Patterns, Embroideriee, Jewel- 
ry, and a constant succession of artistic 
novelties, with other usefal and entertaining 


literature. No person of refinement, eco- , 


n mical housewife, or mg He taste can afford 
to do without the Model Monthly. Yearly, 
$8. with a valuable premium. Address W. 
JENNINGS DEMOREST, No. 478 Broad- 
way, New York. Splendid terme and 
premiums for Olubs. Circular sent poet 
free. The beantifal and ARTISTIC JANU- 
ARY NUMBER NOW READY. 


Drauorest’s MonTHLy MAGd- 


AZINE for JANUARY—The most entertain- 
ing periodical ever presented to the Ameri- 
cun poblic, especially to the Ladies. Do 
not fail to see the January number. 


Demorest’s HOLIDAY Pic- 
TORIAL Newerarer.—The most tnterestin 
and artistic holiday paper ever issued. Full 

Christmas Stories, 
ear’s novelties. Price 
15 cents; mailed free on receipt of price, 
and sold 
478 Broadway, New York. 


of eplendid 8 
holiday music, New 


DemoreEst’s Montuiy Ma- 
azın. — Populer Musie, Virginia Towns, 
eud's and other Brilliant Stories; 
cent Steel Engravings ; Fall Fashions, with 
valuable Full-Bise Patterns; Splendid Illus- 
trations; Architecture; Household Matters, 
and other Brilliant Literary Gems in the 
JANUARY NUMBER of DEMOREST'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE. NOW READY. 
MECHANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 

BOOKS. 

Bookbinder’s Companion, $2; Bourne on 
the Steam Engine, $3 50; Brass and Iron 
Founder’s Co panion, $1 50; Brewer's 
Companion, 1 ; Builder's Companion, 
$1 50; Byrne’s Hand-Book for the Artisan, 
Mechanic, and e $6; Cabinet Ma- 
ker’s Companion, $1 50; Carpenter’s Guide, 
$6; Chandier’s Companion. $7; Cotton 
Spinner’s ar var on, $1 75; Distiller’s 

mpanion, $1 60; Dyers e 
$1 50; Examination of Drugs. Medicines, 
and Chemicals, à2 50; Horse-Shoer’s Com- 
panion, $1 25; Huxley on the Origin of the 

cies, $1 50; Johnson's Chemistry of 

mmon Life, 2 vols., $4; Liebig’s Natural 
Laws of Husbandry, $2; Lowig’s Organic- 
Physiological Chemistry, $4; Miller's Com- 
panion; $1 75; Mulwright snd Miller’s 

uide, $8; Napier’s Ejectro-Metallurgy, 
$1 75; Overman’s Metallurgy, 68; Painter, 
Gilder, and Varnisher, $1 50; Paper Haua - 
er’s Companion, $1 80; Rail and Civil 
Engineer’s Companion, $9; Surveyor’s Com- 
panion, $1 50; The Art of Dyeing, Clean- 
ing, and 1 ete., 88 50; The Manu- 
facture of Iron in All its Branches, 863 
Turner’s Companion, $1 50; Youmans 
Claes- Book of Chemistry, $9; Youmans’ 
Class-Book for Schools, $2. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


UR NEW “SPECIAL LIST” CON- 
tains upward of forty Private Medical 
Works, intended for those who need them, 
and will be sent, on receipt of stamp, with 


id PEO VLERE AND WELLS 


880 Broadway, N. Y. 


4 
THe Craia Microscope. ' 


This is the best and chea 
est microscope in the world 
fur general use. It has just re- 
ceived the First Premium—. 
Silver Medal-—at the Ohio 
State Agricultural Fair. It 
requires no focal adjustment, 
magnifies about 100 dlameters, 
or 1,000 times, and is so sim- 
ple that a child can useit. It 
will be sent by mail, grag 
paid, on the hey oh of 82 7 
or with six beautiful mounte 
50; or with 24 objec's, $5 50. 


objects for $8 
Address FOWLER AND ; 
880 Broadway, Now York. | 
L 
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MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP. 


Use B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, or Ready Soap Maker, 
warranted double the strength of common Potash, and superior to any other 


saponifier or lye in the market. 


Put up in cans of 1 pound, 2 pounds, 8 


pounds, 6 pounds, and 12 pounds, with full directions in English and Ger- 


man for makin 
of Soft Soap. 
Potash in market. 


Noa. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, N. Y. 


Tue Heratp or Heauru 
AND JOURKAL oP PRTSIOAIL. OuLTURB for 
Deoembor 


OONTAINS : 

Rambling Reminiscences. 

Oat-Door Occupations for Women. 

Anti-Coughing Countries. ' 

The Drog Detusioa. 

Notes of Travel from London. 

A Chapter oo Church Ventilation. 

One Root of Druukenness. 

Modern Dress. 

School-Room Hyglene and Health of 
Teachers. 

Tobacco. 

Water-Drinkers. 
. Water ee. Liquor for Workingmen. 

Liquor and Medicino Driuking ve. Letiing 
them Alone. 

A Question for the Social Congresses to 
Think About. 

Teoiperance Life Insurance Society. 

Alcoholic Medication. 

The Speech of L. N. Fowler (the Phre- 


nologist) on Total Abstinence. This is a 


` 


dome. Scient᷑ o 


capital Speech, and should be read by every 
young man and woman who would rise iu 
the world. 

Remlitant or Billous Fever — Causes, 
Symptoms, and Treatment. 

Why Should the Babies Die ? 

Richard Cobden on Temperauce. 

Bad Habits. 

The Education of Idiots. 

Onild Bearivg (vaiuabl- for Mothers). 

George Trask, the Tobacco Bofurmer. 

Domestic Pestilences. 

Food for Chi dren (every parent should 
read it). 

And many other articles, 

This journal is tue best Temperance Mrge 
azine printed; contains Forty Pasgen» of ma'e 
ter on Physical Culture and Health Topics, 
and should be ta the hands of every mother 
who would r. ar her children to robust mane 
hood, every stu leut who would preserve hi- 
health, and every invald who would be led 
away from a dependence u drug snd 
quack medicines to a dependence ou Na- 
ture’s remedies arr, food, ciu'hing, sleep, 
and a wise hyg ene. 

TERMS.—Oue copy one year. 1 0; sin- 
gle numbers, 15 couts ; ſo ir copies, W; ten 
copies, 310. he Decener number uill be 
sent free ly new supacrilers Jor 1066 who 
rubooribs note. Adir. 8. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., 
No. 15 Lai hi Strrci, New York. 
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Tue Horticutrurisr, TWO 
DoLLARS AXD Firrr Cents PER ANNUM. 


TWENTY-FIRST 18 VOLUME 
BPECIMEN COPIES, POST-PAID, 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 

A permanent, reliable, and first-class 
journal, published monthly. aud devoted to 
the Orchard, Vineyard, Garden, Nursery, 
to Culture under Gia-s, Laudscape Garden- 
ing, Rural Architeciure, and the ewbellish- 
ment and improvement of country, suburb- 
an, and city homes, haudsomely illustrated. 

{866—432 50; 1865. bound and post-paid, 
and 1366, 84 5,5; 1864 and 1865, bound and 
post-paid, aod i » $6. 

WOODWARD'S COUNTRY HOMES, 


a new, practical, and original work on 
Rural Architecture, elegantly illustrated 
with 122 designs and plans of houses of 
moderate cost, including stables and out- 
buildings, with a chapter on the construc- 
tion of balloon frames. Price $1 50, post- 


We have long known these gentlomen as 


„ paid, to any address. 


~ architects, and we regard them as among 


the moet reliable and skilful men in the 
rofeesion. Their new work on Country 
omes ought to be in the hands of every 
man that builds or contemplates building a 
American. 


WOODWARD'S GRAPERIES AND HOR- 
TICULTURAL BUILDINGS. 


A ‘practical work, giving full directions 
for designing, constructing, and heating all 
clusses of buildin. s fur growing Plants aud 
ripening Fruit under glass—being the result 
of an exiensive profes-fonal practice in all 
departmen:s of the design, construction, 


hard and soft soap. One pound will make fifteen gallons 
o lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest 


B. T. BABBITT, 
1-8 


beating, and mauagement of Horticultural 
buildings. 

Price $1 50, post-paid to any address. 

Whon it is so exey to do a thlog well, it 
will be a serious fsult to allow it to be half 
done. To those who ara thivking of bulld- 
ing a Grapery or remodeling the ones they 
have, we say, Buy this book and study it.— 
Providence Press. 

GEORGE E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 
Publishers, 87 Park Ruw, New York. 


GAMES AND Puzzirs.— 
a eplendid for Children, and not bad for Old 
Folks” 


MERRT'S BOOK OF PUZZLES.—Con- 
taining 1 . ane 
grams, Hieroglyphics, es, Labyrinth 
and Conandrams, beautifully embellishe 
with 100 choice illustrations, making the 
cheapest and best Puzzle Book ever issued. 
Price 30 cents. Sent bv mail. 

THREE MERRY MEN.—A New Game, 
der eler lag Strange Adventures, Laughable 

1 


Soenes tty Bayings, Grotesque Appear- 
ances, Droll Misunderstandings Humorous 
Events, and Oomical Transformations. 


Easily learned, Dir has by any Number, and 
Productive of the Greatest Sport. Price 25 
cents. Sent by mail on 0 of price. 

THE MOST LAUGHABL ING ON 
EARTH.—A Game that can be played by 
any number of persons; is susceptible of 
50.000 Changes, Endless Transformations of 
Wit and Humor, and invariably produces 
Ro rs of Laughter. Price 25 centa. Sent 
by mall on reecipt of price. 

MAGIC PICTURE e 
upon close examination, much more than is 
a! first seen! New, Unique, Curious, Puz- 
ziing, and Amusing. Price 80 cents, with 
Exp 8 Key. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price. ddress 

J. N. STEARNS, Publisher 
111 Fulton Sueet, New York. 


NEW Music.—* TEARs, IDLE 
Trazs.” Song, We've Drank from the 
Sime Canteen.” Bong with Chorus. Both 
by Edwin B. Moore, Edltor of Tur Unron. 

“Cone to the Window, Love.” Bere- 
nade. ‘lis Sweet to Think of Heaven.” 
Song and Chorus. Both by H. P. Danks. 

“The First Kies at the Gate.“ A. A. 
Orilley. 

„The Martyr of Liberty.“ J. G. Clark. 

“Qive Me Honest Friends.” Henry 
Tucker. 

„A Maiden for Sale.“ H. Dispecker. 

‘* Dixie Doodle.“ Stevens. 

“Do They Love Me Still as Ever?” 
Song. “ Wa't, My Little One, Wait.” Bal- 
lad. “My Jamle's on the Battle-Field.” 
155 Ballad. All by Mrs. E. A. Park- 
hurt. 

t Sweetly Slumber.” Bobemlan Lullaby. 
Burnside. 

“ Nora Dale.” Song and Chorus. H. B. 
Strickland. 


FOR THANKSGIVING DAY. 
Glory to God in the Highest.” Quar- 
te 


„The Peace Jubilee.” Solo and Chorus. 
„Hymn of the Nation.” Duet and Quar- 


tette. 
“The Nation’s Jubilee.” Solo and Cho- 


rus. 

Masio by J. R. Thomas, Mrs. E. A. Park- 
hurst, and A. B. Clark. Price 80 cents, 
single; four for $1: mailed free. 

HORACE WATERS, Publisher, 
431 Broadway, New York. 


A Scooot MAGAZINE FREE! 


peechern, Music. 


Enigmas, 


all parte of the country, will send the Vis- 
ITOR Ox Yaar Fern ro One Person (who 
will act as agent) ar any Post-Orrion in 
Address, with fl ieul 
ross, with five cents, for particu 
J. W. DAUdHADAT. Poblisher, | 
1308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
% Exchanges copying the above, and 
eondiog a marked copy, will receive the 
Vusrror for one year. it 


Economyjanud Brilliancy in Kerosene Lights. 


PETROLEUM POPULARIZED 


GAS SUPERSEDED ! 


BY THE USE OF 


TIVES’ PATENT LAMP. 


It can be Fittep, TRD 


Lamps; also I 


and LicutTep without removing the SHADE or CHIMNEY, 
and has many otber valuable improvements. 

We have a large assortment of Chandelicrs and Han 
S' PATENT ATTACHMENT, which consists 


Brackets, and Table 


Lam 
oe lor an improved Shade 


or Globe with Chimney, and Feeder Buruer, conveniently combined and made applicable 


to any common Table 


pa and Chandeliers already in use, thus giving to them the ad- 
vantages of lighting, filling, etc., without removing the Shade or 


imney. , 


Great Saving of Glass as well as Oil! 


Our Shades and Chimneys never need be bandied except for cleaning, and are, of ecurse, 
less exposed to breakage than in the old-fashioned lamps, where the chimneys broken 


cost nearly as much as the oil consumed. 


Our 1 are made to order, of SUPEBIOB ANNEALED FLINT GLASS, 


and are selected an 


t 


TESTIMONIA L8. 


From H. C. Bowen, Esq., Publisher of the 
jepte seh Y 


GENTLEMEN :— Wo are glad to state for 
your benefit, as well as the public generally, 
that we have found by experience that 
ls not the best or only desirable light to be 
had, although many people seem to think so, 
Since our gas burners were removed and 
your lamps attached iu their place, we get 
a brilliant yet mellow light, far saperior to 
what we have “endured” heretofore. We 
have fourteen now in use, and all work well. 
Those new shades are just the thing. Sev- 
eral were also used the past season at my 
country home, and with perfect satisfaction. 


From 4. F. Williams, Esg., Bible Howse, 
New York. 
Gents :—I have been twenty years in 


search for a good light to take the place df 
lamps at my country residence. I have ex- 


pounce your Lam 
i May your light shine in all our land. 


pended much in e ments, but heve 
never been satisfied till I got your lamp. 
have used them in city and eountry—they 
produce a clear and soft light, surpassing 
even coal gas. 


From Fowler & Wella, Phronologtete, N. Y. 


RevinEp Prrnolxun vs. Gas.—Wo are 
now using the new light in our establish- 
ment. As te pleasantness, opinion ts divid- 
ed—one likes the strong glare of the gas 
another the more soft and mellow ligb of 
the petroleum. As to economy, it fe alto- 
gether in favor of petroleum, when burned 
in the [ves Patent Lamp, whieh we like bet- 
ter than any we have ever used. 


From Elias Brown, P. M., Wappinger'e 
Fulls, N. T. 


GENTS :—After a practical test we pro- 


DesoniPTive CrnouL ARG, with Illustrations, Prices, ete., sent to all applicants. ` — 

Ives’ PATENT Lamps are sold by the Trade generally. Orders from dealers solicited. 

In order to introduce our Jamps where they are not already being sold, we will (on re- 
ceipt of tho retail price) send one or more any reasonable distance (if on the line of Rail- 


road) Free of Transportation Charges. 


JULIUS IVES & CO., 18 Beekman St., New York. 
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Universal Clothes Wringer. 


HIGHEST PREMIUM. 
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This Wringer has agaln taken 
the FIRST PREMIUM in the Great 
Fair of the American Inatitute—it 
has also taken the FIRST PREMIUM 
at the State Fairs of New York, 
Vermont, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Ilitnois, Kon- 
tucky. 87 0 Wisconsin, Connec- 
tout River Valley Fair, Ch lain 
pater Fair, and most of the Coun- 
ty and Institute Fairs throughout 
the country. Over 200,000 have 
been sold and are now in use in 
the United States, and we never 
heard of one that was not liked. 

The UxıversaL is superior to all 
other Wringera,in having large rolle 
of solid India Rubber, so protected 
WN by strong owl that they can 

SN not slip or dreak loose from the 
mas shaft. Ite strong wuod frame can 
ot be broken, and does not rust 

or coil the olothes. Every Univer- 
= sal Wringer is WARRANTED. 
We select a few testimonials from 

peers widely known to the pub- 

ic, who speak from actual experi- 
enee, and are above suspicion of 
misstatement. 


“My family would as soon give up the cooking stove as this Clothes Wringer. It can 
not be too highly recommended.”—So.on ROBINSON. 


„This is the first Wrin 
J. P. Hueare, . 
“We think the 


otel. 


r I have found that would stand the service required of it,”— 
achine much more than pays for iteelf every year in the saving of 
4 with 0008. Onnen 


arments. We think it important the Wringer should be fitted 


upp, American Agriculturist. 
“I heartily commend it to economists 
Bm. LOws. 


of time, money, and contentment "—Rev. Dr. 


PRICES. 


Laros Weinaer, No. 111... $19 00 
Mepium u No. 2 § 50 


Dorris Wann, Famy BW.. . 812 00 
s A Horn. 15 00 


Merchants or good canvassers can make money rapidly selling them in every town. Ex- 


clusive sale 


Deecriptive Circular and terms sent 


aranteed and hberal terms given to responsible parties who first apply. 


The celebrated DOT T's CLOTHES WASHER, which has just taken the first premlum 
at the great Fair of the American Institute; is also sold by the undersigned. 


R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 347 Broadway, New York. 
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superior to all others. 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 21 


eligtous Department. 


„The Phrenologist has the right to examine whether Christianity is 
adapted to the nature of man, and he is delighted in seeing it in per- 
fect harmony with human nature.”——Gpurzhetsa, 


THB GOLDEN RULB. 

How plain, simple, and comprehensive are the 
laws of God and how adapted to the universal 
understanding of the whole world! Let us con- 
sider what would be the state of society if the 
law of which we write was in all cases obeyed. 

t Do unto others as you would that others 
should do unto you. How much meaning there 
is in these few words! And how happy we 
should all be if we would make them our guide 
through life! What beter law do we want to 
guide us, and where could we get a better? How 
different it is from those laws which men make 
for the guidance of mankind (which have so 
many words) is this simple golden rule! And if 
we only try, how easily we oan obey and follow 
it, and make it the rule of our lives ! 

Behold the condition of the world as it now is! 
(and what a difference the following of the precepts 
of the golden rule would produce!) The watch- 
dog would have no need of slowly pacing our 
yards, with the ear ready to catch the slightest 
sound, for we could lay our heads upon our pil- 
lows and sleep in peace ; the locks upon our goors 
would be needless; we could grasp the hand of 
our brother man in confidence and suspect no 
treachery there; the court-rooms of our land 
would be transformed into school-rooms; the 
grates and bolted doors of the prisons would have 
no convict to keep from the free and pure air of 
heaven ; the judge would not sit upon the bench, 
and the occupation of the lawyer would be gone. 
There would be no drunkards, tor man could not 
raise the fiery drink to his lips to take away his 
- reason, and render himself so low that his mind, 
that noble gift of God, could not act through that 
body; and we should not see that being, made 
in the image of Him who has formed us all, roll- 
ing and wallowing like the swine in the mud and 
filth of our streets, and sending dread and dismay, 
wretchedness, hunger, and unhappiness, into his 
home and family. 

The golden rule! obey it; and as the dew van- 


ishes from the petals of flowers before the rays — 


of the morning sun, so would crime vanish from 
the face of this beautiful world if we would but 
let this ray of light from the Book of Life fall 
upon us, purifying and raising us all to that per- 
fected state of manhood and womanhood that it 
should be the desire of us all to attain. 

Reader, with this state of happiness before us, 
will not you try and do your share in following 
this simple law of God? If you do not help 
others, you will certainly help yourself, for you 
wil] feel much more joyful and happy. It is the 
Christian’s duty to obey God's laws; and as we 
journey along through this world, let us strive so 
to live that we may obey them, and among them 
let us keep this one ever by us, Whatsoever ye 
would that others should do unto you, do ye even 
so to them. Reader, will you ? J. 1. D. B. 


VENERATION. 


BY MRS. OLARA LEARNED MEAOHAM. 


Great God! thy mighty power we own, 
And humbly bow the knee; 

With faith we approach Tpy heavenly throne— 
Like children come to thee. 


We read Thy power o’er sea and land, 
As we in silence bow, 
And mark the impress of Thy band 
Upon the mountain’s brow. 


We see Thee in the trembling leaf, 
And in the tiny flower ; 

Thy bounty in the golden sheaf— 
Each graian bespeaks thy power. 


Thy hand hath arched the azure sky, 
And tinged the clouds above, 

Hang out the stare like lamps on high, 
To tell us of Thy love. 


We hear Thy voice when thunders wake 
The stillness of the night; 

Cal! thee Father when lightnings break, 
Lurid upon the sight. 


When angry waves rise mountain high, 
And swells the mighty sea, 

We know that thou, great God, art nigh, 
And trembling, come to Thee. 


When storm on storm toss life’s frail bark, 
Salling the sea of time, 
We reach our band, midst tempests dark, 
To thee and a brighter clime. - 
Lesio, Outo. 


— — — 


Proraniry. A CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN.—One of 


‘the professors in the St. Louis Medical College 
-was delivering a clinical lecture recently, and in 


telling an anecdote illustrative of some point he 
used profane language, not his own, but a quota- 
tion from some of our city physicians. A few 
days after, he was delivering his regular lecture 
at the college, and, after he was nearly through, 


said, in substance: Gentlemen, I used profane | 


language in illustrating an anecdote to the class 
the other day. I regret it very much, and for 
fear that my example might be construed as a 
justification of the habit of profane swearing, I 
take the occasion to say that I am exceedingly op- 
posed to the practice ; I think that I erred in 
making use of such language in any form, and I 
apologise to the class for my offense.’’ His apol- 
ogy was heard with profound attention, and when 
the doctor concluded, the students applauded 


him enthusiastically, and expressed afterward 
their admiration of a man who had the courage 
to act so conscientiously and morally.—Central 
Christian Advocate. 

(Precisely as it should be. If parents and 
teachers use only proper language, children and 
students will be very likely to do the same. But 
when men fail to regulate themselves and their 
language, how can we expect children and youth 
todo sof Profanity is simply an evidence of a 
vulgar mind, sadly perverted, whose influenoe 
must inevitably be bad. We pity and loathe the 
weak mind which falls into a habit so silly, 80 
impotent, and so foolish. 

Comine ro Carist.—That Christ does not hold 
men to proper and unselfish motives when they 
come to him for healing, we may see by the cleans- 
ing of the nine selfish and ungrateful lepers. He 
knew their dispositions and motives as well be- 
fore as after he had granted their prayer. God 
allows men to cry out to him from selfish fear, 
and he never refuses to attend to any earnest cry. 
If He did not attend to such ories, or receive 
such persons, whom would he receive? Dare any 
man lift up his face and say, “ When I cried unto 
God I cried worthily, from pure and disinterested 
motives ?? The conditions are not, Come with 
pure hearts and motives unto me; they are, 
“ Come, and afterward your motives shall be 
made right.“ A true conversion will do that 
work. Nothing else will. If you are awake to 
your danger, if you see at last that your only 
hope is in Jesus, don’t stop to examine your mo- 


tives, or his willingness to receive you just as you 
are. Rush to his feet this moment. All that you 
can net do, he can and will do. All that you 
have to do is heartily to come. Drop every hope 
and every dependence but Christ. and give your 
whole life and soul into his keeping.— Beecher. 


Sment Inrivences.—The Rev. Albert Barnes 
says: 

It is the bubbling spring which flows gently. 
the little rivulet which runs along, day and 
night, by the farm- house that is useful rather 
than the swollen flood or warring cataract. Ni- 
agara excites our wonder, and we stand amazed 
at the power and greatness of God there as he 
“ pours it from the hollow of his hand.” But 
one Niagara is enough for the continent or the 
world, while the same world requires thousands 
and tens of thousands of silver fountains and 
gently-flowing rivulets, that water every farm, 
and meadow, and every garden, and that shall 
flow on every day and night with their gentle, 
quiet beauty. So with the acts of our lives. It 
is not by great deeds, like those of the martyrs, 
that good is to be done, but by the daily and 
quiet virtues of life, the Christian temper, the 
good qualities of relatives and friends. 

{In other words, it is not any single act, but 
the oft-repeated acts of charity, love, and kind- 
ness which make and mark the character. It 
is the slow but regular processes of spiritual and 
physical growth which make the Christian and 
the useful citizen. The Astors and Girards may 
bequeath fortunes to endow splendid institutions 
bearing their names ; though the men were—for 
want of the right spirit and culture—incapable 
of realizing the greater blessing of giving while 
living.- It is the yearly, monthly, weekly, and 
daily contributions which tell, rather thar 
those occasional great things of which but few 
ever see or hear.] 
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Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind 
Whom gentle stars uaite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their belugs blend. —Themeon, 


LOVE AND LOVERS. 
(THE WORLD'S VERDICT.) 


Men and women are imitative animale—they 
believe altogether too much in the world’s ver- 
dict. They are too apt to see through other 
peoples’ spectacles, and hear through other 
peoples’ ears—and the consequences, disastrous 
and deplorable though they may be, can’t very 
well be shifted on to the irresponsible shoulders 
of “other people!” No, you have got to bear 
them yourself, and bear them with the best grace 
you may! Other people like very well to build 
up the leaning tower with their petty contribution 
of wordy mortar and verbose stones, but when the 
tower comes down with a crash, “ great being the 

fall thereof,” they scatter away in all directions, 
and view your bruises and humiliation from afar 
off! It is no business of theirs, and they only 
wonder you should have the assurance to expect 
any sympatby from them! 

So, in the important business of choosing a 
mate for life, we don’t believe tn pinning our 
faith too implicitly on the world’s sleeve. Stand 
aside, Mr. World,” we should say, “this is em- 
phatically none of your business. It is a matter 
entirely between ourselves and our own hearts— 
a session ‘with closed doors!’ Up to a certain 
degree we are willing to follow your advice. We 
consider you an unexceptionable counselor as 
far as the collars we wear are concerned, or the 
the books we read, or even the houses we live in, 
and the pattern of our china dinner services. But 
when it comes to the great life-interests— the 
pivots on which our destiny is to revolve— we 
want no outside interference. We are quite ca- 
pable of settling ou: own love affairs, without ref- 
erence to your serene mightiness, good World!“ 

Oh, if the young people of this age would only 
make up their minds boldly to carry the Fourth- 
of-July spirit into their daily lives, how much 
trouble, and misapprehension, and misery would 
be obviated. Theoretically, we are a race of re- 
publicans, but in real life what a miserable des- 
potism we struggle under! 

„What will the world say?” It will criticise, 
discuss, condemn, ridicule. Well, let it. If you 
love any one truly and sincerely, with the con- 
sciousness that your love is returned, you can 
afford to set the world and all its myrmidoms at 
defiance. Shut out the world—live within the 
sunshine of your own bappy home and heart. 
The world looks merely at outside life—you are 
privileged to take an inner view. The world 
judges only by appearances—you are to weigh 
faults and failings against noble qualities and 
generous virtues, and strike a balance for your- 
self. After all. what does the world’s judgment 
amount to when once you pass the limits of out- 
side polish and empty exterior graces? Do we 
marry a mao simply because he waltzes well, 
talks half a dozen different languages, and dresses 
after the newest French fashion-plates? Or does 
a young woman make any the better wife because 


she has Thalberg’s fantasies at her flnger-ends, and 
draws in crayons, and sits a saddle-horse to per- 
fection? No, there is an inside life as distinct 
and different from the idle foam called “ society,” 
as light from darkness, and it is to this inside life 
that we are to look for all that makes existence 
endurable—a life that the world no more knows 
of than if it did not exist. What right, then, has 
it to pronounce judgment and decree? Should 
we not be double-distilled idiots to attach any 
importance to the empty breath of they say! 
Lovers, remember all these things. Be as yield- 
ing as you please in mere forms—follow the dic- 
tates of fashion in transitory customs—give due 
weight to all old-style conservatisms where trifles 
are involved ; but when you-decide in the one 
ruling matter of your life, do it on your own re- 
sponsibility. Stand up boldly and alone, and look 
out on the future through your own eyes. De- 
pend on your own individuality. Are you one of 
those shrinking souls patterned after the barnacle 
nature, who have scarce any identity of their own? 
Then brace up your faltering courage by remem- 
bering that the great autocratic Public is, after 
all, nothing more than a congregation of units, 
and that you, insignificant item of creation though 
you may imagine yourself, have the sublime honor 
of being one of those units. You don’t pause 
shudderingly to conjecture what the world’s pos- 
sible opinion may be when you buy a parlor 
carpet or a fall overcoat. Provided your carpet 
has tolerably pretty colors, and your coat is like 
most other coats, you think any further details are 
no affair of the world's. So it ought to be with 
wives and husbands. If the individuals in ques- 


tion have two feet and two hands, and the average 
amonnt of features, and you are pleased with the 


arrangement of the aforesaid features, what earth- 
ly business is it of other people’s? You marry to 
suit yourself, not to gratify their various tastes. 
But, alas! how much easier is it to read these 
suggestions, sagely nodding your head and saying 
“Very right—very true ll tban it is to put them in 
practice, with ten thousand invisible threads of 
habit and association pulling your footsteps back 
from the path of independence. It is hard enough 
for an iron-willed, adamant-headed, stubborn man 
to decide for himself when others desire to decide 
for him—for a woman it is well-nigh impossible. 
“Suit yourself!’ Ah! philosophers do not 
always know how much harder it is to suit one’s- 
self than outwardly appears. Going throngh the 
woods and taking up with a crooked stick” isn’t 
altogether an allegorical business. My poor little 
girl, standing appalled on the brink of old maiden- 
hood, you would have been very well satisfied 
years ago with John Jones. But the world shook 
its head and said John Jones wasn’t good enough 
for you, and you were silly enough to take it for 
granted that the world knew more than you did. 
Very obliging of public opinion to take so much 
interest in you and your affairs, but we do not 
see that it has provided any substitute for the 
above-mentioned John, or troubles itself at all 
about your present forlorn condition. You cer- 
tainly are not happy now; whereas as Mrs. John 
Jones you would undoubtedly have reaped your 
fair share of solid, sensible comfort! Don't you 
think, on the whole, that you have made a mis- 
take? And you, my friend with the crowsfeet 


under yous eyes and the discontented wrinkles 
round your mouth, what conclusion have you come 
to? There was a time when you were quite dis- 
posed to fancy Ruth Primrose’s blue eyes and 
cherry cheeks, but the officious old world stepped 
in and took away your toy, just as a wise grand- 
mamma takes the dangerous knife away from a 
two-year-old baby. Sbe wasn’t at all suitable 
for a young man of your prospects—you could do 
so much better.” Well, you were just sufficient 
of a fool to be swayed by your grandmamma, the 
world, and set aside all the instincts of your 
nature and the promptings of your heart. Have 
you “done better?” No—a thousand times no! 
Ruth was the right one for you—and your present 
wife is unmistakably the wrorg one, as you have 
bitter cause to know every day of your miserable 
life! Ay, you may smart away—the world is 
too busy meddling in other people’s affairs to put 
any plasters on your ranking wounds! 

Nevertheless, we do not wish to be understood 
as openly defying the opinion of others. At times 
it may be of incalculable value, and it is never 
quite safe to rebel against established rules and 
customs. Only we distinctly announce that when 
a human being’s bappiness is to be made or 
marred by a certain combination of circumstances» 
feelings, and impulees, that person alone is the 
right and fitting judge of his own sensation—the 
true arbiter of his own destiny. You must act 
for yourself, and then meet the consequences, 
whatever they may be, like a man or woman—not 
like a disappointed child. What if you can ouly 
see one step of your pathway at a time? God’s 
watchful eye is over you, and God's hand is lead- 
ing you. And while you remember this, you have 
no need to be discouraged, 

Get married, we say to one and all of our young 
friends, if you can suit yourselves—if not, let it 
alone. But don’t get married because people 
think it’s time you did; and don’t marry the per- 
son picked out for you by your friends, unless 
your own heart has been beforehand with that 
sage committee of dictators! 

If ever the day comes in which that great ag- 
gregate criminal, the world, is arranged before a 
bar of judgment to answer for ita manifold sins 
of omission and commission, not the least in the 
gigantic array will be this senseless, heartless, 
useless intermeddling between people whom God 
intended to make each other happy! And what 
punishment in all the code is stringent enongh to 
meet the exigency? We know of none sufficiently 
severe! 

We sometimes wonder if the talking conclave 
who represent the public are aware of the mis- 
chief they are doing. Let us charitably hope not. 
And while we strive to be charitable, let us not 
forget to be prompt, decided, and energetic. We 
can not select our own fate, or fortune, or even 
the color of our own eyes, but we can at least 
choose our own companion matrimonial! And if 
we don’t do it, why, then, we have nobody to thank 
but ourselves! 

o MRS, GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


— ͤ— —¾— 


THE youth that stole a kiss has been discharged 
on condition that he will not embrace another op- 
portunity. 
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ENGINEBRING. ' 


In our daily professional examinations we meet 
with many aspiring young men who wish to be- 
come engineers, They know that Ericsson and 
other eminent men are engineers, and that the 
profession, in the hands of men who have the 
talent to make it respectable, will secure position 
amd pecuniary success. Very few, we imagine, 
who look wistfully to that profession for position 
and success, are well advised as to what is re- 
quired to be able to occupy such a post. There 
are several kinds of engineering. Some require 
one set of faculties, others a different set in com- 
bination with the first. It may be said that an 
engineer, in the widest interpretation of the word, 
requires a firat-class temperament, and a first-class 
development of all the phrenological organs. 
Engineering includes architecture, chemistry, 
mathematics, and construction. 

To be an engineer one must have the talent to 
plan structures, must understand enough of 
chemistry to comprehend the nature of the ma- 
terials he uses, and must be versed in mathe- 
matics so as to determine the laws of gravity, 
force, and resistance. Civil engineering is only 
a branch of the subject, and refers chiefly to 
matters of a fixed and permanent character. such 
as railways, Canals, lighthouses, tnnnels, sewers, 
break-waters,etc. Mechanical er z meering refers 
to machinery, steam-engines, mill-work, machine- 
tools, etc. Engineering is further divided into 
steam engineering, hydraulic engineering, agri- 
cultural engineering, topographical engineering, 
and military engineering. To do all this work, 
and do it well, requires, first and last, nearly all 
there is of a man. 

Constructiveness may be regarded as the central 
faculty of engineering. One may have mathe- 
matical talent and not be an engineer, though he 
can not be an engineer without this. He may be 
a thinker, a reasoner, having large Causality and 
Comparison, and yet not be an engineer; but one 
becomes a better engineer for having these organs 
large. One may have large Form, which enables 
him to draw and sketch, and not be an engineer ; 
but with Constructiveness and Ideality, the facul- 
ties which lie at the foundation of mechanical 
invention, one will naturally seek the means to 
work out his creative thought. Calculation, 
Form, Size, Weight, Order, Causality, and Com- 
parison are employed in mathematics. Geometry 
must be employed in architecture. Every ship, 
bridge, dry-dock, mill-dam, aqueduct, or im- 
portant machine must have geometric calcula- 
tions. Mathematics as applied to surveying, and 
surveying as an art, employing of course the per- 
ceptive faculties and Constructiveness, are re- 
quired. Moreover, an engineer should have the 
historical faculties, Eventuality and Time, for the 
remembering of all the details and facts connected 
with engineering work. He should have as good 
a recollection as is required by a physician or 
lawyer. A working engineer may not need large 
Language. unles3 he is required to write or teach, 
aod though dumb, be may pursue his calling; 
but even here, Language would be useful. 

We make this array of difficulties which inter- 
pose between ignorant boyhood and engineering 
triumph, in part to dissuade those who have not 
the talents and the resolution to apply themselves 


to the study of the requisite principles; and also 
to inspire those who aim to occupy it with honor, 
with a due sense of this important field of effort, 
and to show them how much they need to learn. 
It seems to be the object of many persons to 
derive the greatest possible remuneration from 
the smallest possible outlay of time, talent. and 
labor; and if this plain statement will serve as a 
wet blanket for such sordidly ambitious persons, 
it will leave the field for those who are fit to 
occupy it. 

Of course an engineer should be a man of force 
and energy. He should possess dignity and man- 
Iiness in order to command the respect of the 
talented and honorable as we.) as of the plain 
and rough. He should have prudence, not to 
build a bridge seven times stronger than is neces- 
sary and then be afraid to cross it himself, but to 
see that his material is of good quality, and his 
plans well devised for the attainment of success. 
He needs Firmness, to give him stability and per- 
severance ; and he needs Acquisitiveness, to com- 
prehend the value of money and not waste thou- 
sands of dollars on public works, as some have 
been known to do. It is proverbial that most 
engineers’ estimates are far below the actual 
necessity of the work, showing that engineers 
generally are not very good ſmanciers. An 
engineer should have Conscientiousnese, to make 
him trustworthy and reliable. In short, he should 
have all the moral sentiments, so that his inter- 
course with men may be favorable to morality 
and honor. 

The sphere of the engineer is one of the broad- 
est and most useful among the departments of 
human occupation. The names of Watt, Smeaton, 


Fulton, Stephenson, Franklin, Brunel, Ericsson, | 


and others, will ever be mentioned with honor. 
Every revolution of the steam-engine, every gleam 
from Eddystone Lighthouse, every foaming furrow 
of the steamship, every flash of electricity, every 
thought in admiration of the Thames Tunnel, and 
every remembrance of the wonderful influence 
exerted in naval affairs by the “ Monitors,” will 
bring vividly to mind those illustrious names 
“ which were not born to die.” Their fame is 
written in their great benefactions to mankind ; 
and not their descendants merely, nor even their 
countrymen, but the whole human race claim an 
affinity to them, a common brotherhood. 

One of the chief agencies by which the world 
is to be civilized, set ahead, and improved is 
through the labors of our engineers. We com- 
mend the pursuit to those fitted for it by organiza- 
tion, as at once the most useful, the most profit- 
able, and among the moet honorable. 


— — 
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LOVE WITHOUT A REASON. 


I Lovs you, lady, not because 

You are the fairest of the fair, 
Nor claim the world’s entire applause 3 

But true undying love is there, 
And that is all tho seul can think, 

Tbo heart would wish, or tongus should tell, 
And forms the brightest, dearest link 

In that strong chain which binds us well 
To that pure world where all is light, 

Sweet, chanceless Love, and endless Joy; 
Where pain, nor death, nor sorrow’s night 

Can harm our peace—our bliss destroy. 

0. M. M. 


PRAISE. 


Farner of earth and heaven! we raise 
To Thee the meed of grateful praise; 
Accept the lowly bearts we bring, 
Accept our humble worshiping. 


We praise Thee with uplifted eyes, 
For beauty poured o'er earth and skies, 
And that with living beauty rife 

We all may weave the web of life. 


We praise Thee that our souls may rise 
On wings of praser beyond the skies ; 
And from the fountains of Thy grace 
Drink everlasting joy and peace. 


That all the problems of our life, 

Its grief and joy, its toil aud strife— 
The mysterics of the world to be 
All, all are solved by faith in Thee. 


We praise Thee that our lives may be 
Spent in Thy eervice constantly ; 
And that when all our work is dono 
On earth, we have with Thoe a home. 
. I. DOUTHIT, 


— 0 eo 
DIARIES. 


A OORRESPONDENT asks : Should a diary con- 
stitute a chain of thoughts, each day representing 
a link, or should it be merely a condensed record 
of incidents, regardless of to-day or to-morrow ?” 

A diary should be a record of facts and dates as 
well as of thoughts, whether those thoughts grow 
out of the facts or come from meditation. Wekept 
a diary for many years, and a journey, a funeral, 
the first robin in the year, the first snow-storm, 
the last rose of summer,” a marriage, a group of 
frolicsome children, poverty begging by the way- 
side, wealth rolling in splendor, anything which 
goes to make life worth living for, we thought a 
fit theme for a line or a page. A diary is a con- 
venient place for recording one’s thoughts ; and 
not a few times, when some subject for this Jour- 
NAL has been demanded, have we remembered, 
ten or twenty years agone, having at a particular 
time and place noted down some interesting mat- 
ter—and writing in a diary serves to fix the mem- 
ory of time, and place, and circumstances as 
nothing else will—and have turned back to where 
we discussed that particular subject and perhaps 
written better than we now could, being in just 
the mood for it, inspired by some condition of 
the mind induced by concurrent events. From 


such choice opportunities have we produced para- 
graphs which we have afterward transferred to the 
body of asolid article, or, perchance, a chapter in 
a book. The difference between writing down the 
facts and letting them go at random, is almost 
equivalent to the difference between a man who 
should follow a clew and leave it stretched on the 
ground behind him, and a man who should wind 
up the thread or clew as he followed it and carry 
it with him. That which a man records he is very 
apt to remember ; that which he looks upon and 
allows to pass unrecorded, will pass from the mem- 
ory toa great extent. Moreover, while one re- 
cords passing events, he learns how to put his 
thoughts on paper; and when he shall have kept 
a diary for a year, he will write a much better let- 
ter or essay at the close of the year than he could 
have done at the beginning. Leta young man 
commence writing in a diary at the age of seven- 
teen, and if be write four lines a day on an aver- 
age for ten years, he will acquire a facility of ex- 
pression, a compactness of thought, and a vigor of 
statement which will be recognized wherever he 
goes, in common conversation, and especially if 
ho attempts to use the pen. 
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“tip I might give a chert hint to an impartial writer, it woald be to 
tell Lim his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with manokind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he telle the erlmes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron bands of the law ; if be tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards trath, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course J take 
myself.“ - Fes, 
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SALUTATORY. 


In the swiftly flowing tide of Time 
another wave has been added to the great 
Ocean of the past! The Old Year disap- 
pears, and we are called upon to hail the 
advent of its successor. We again change 
the final figure of our date, and write 
1866 on the virgin page which is to re- 
ceive the records of the New Year. 
Dear reader — cordially, earnestly we 
wish it—may it be to you, in all respects, 
a Happy New YEAR! 

In the retrospect of the year 1865, how 


swells the patriotic heart with pride and 


joy! Werecall event after event, not like 
those of the four sad years prior to the last, 
pregnant with sorrow to the nation, but 
replete with triumph and hope; for they 
developed into peace and indicated ap- 
proaching reunion. They put to rest 
the fell spirit which had so long been 
rampant in the land, spreading desolation 
and ruin over the hills and plains of the 
sunny South. 

In our Salutatory of January, 1864, 
we predicted the success of the Govern- 
ment in suppressing the rebellion, mak- 
ing use of the following language: “ As 
sure as the thundér-storm purifies the 
atmosphere, so surely will this struggle 
of the right against the wrong, of justice- 
against injustice, of reason against pas- 
sion, at last prevail, and we shall come 
out of the crucible purified as by fire. 
Let us patiently, hopefully, and prayer- 
fully trust in God, do our duty, and abide 
without fear the results.” Now it be- 
comes our grateful task to record that 
the struggle is ended and the Union 
preserved. | 

The termination of the war in the sur- 
renders of Lee and Johnston became an 
accomplished fact; and with marvelous 


’ gore travail. 


celerity busy hands and minds are at 
work erasing the stains of war, and ere 
long those fertile valleys and dewy 
meadows, which smoked and trembled 
under the tread of ruthless armies, will 
again blossom, with even more than pris- 
tine loveliness. Slavery abolished, thestig- 
ma removed from noble manly toil, and 
the barriers to free emigration southward 
broken down, new settlements will spring 
up like tropical flowers, and North and 
South with interlacing and mutual inter- 
ests, and joined in one common country, 
will advance, with longer strides than 
ever before, in trade, in edycation, in re- 
ligion, and in everything which consti- 
tutes true national greatness: 

But our joy is not untinged with sad- 
ness. In the death of our late beloved 
President, by the hand of an assassin, we 
lament a national calamity. In Abraham 
Lincoln the country lost one whose vir- 
tues, whose steady purpose, and whose 
untiring zeal for the good of his native 
land endeared him to every patriot and 
every admirer of true manliness. He 
was indeed an honest, honorable, benevo- 
lent man. The agent of Heaven in Amer- 
ica’s trying hour, he faithfully executed 
his appointed work in delivering us from 
He finished his course, and 
had Phæton and his fiery steeds been 
deputed for his translation, he could 
scarcely have departed amid a brighter 
blaze of glory. High on the tablet of 
fame his name is inscribed, among those 
of Leonidas, Phocion, Tell, Washington, 
and other immortal names which were 
not born to die.” While we deplore his 
loss, let us not be wanting in loyalty to 
his successor, and aid in holding up. his 
hands to sustain the integrity of the 
Union. 

Although the memories of the last few 
years are sad, let us not treasure up in 
our hearts feelings of bitterness and en- 
mity, but with the laying aside of the 
sword let us also relieve ourselves of that 
rancor toward our Southern brethren 
which active warfare has tended to 
nourish, but which is incompatible with 
a lasting, beneficent peace. The South 
has suffered, terribly suffered—she has 
fallen from her high estate; but if the 
giant North will extend a helping hand, 
she will soon be more than re-establish- 
ed; and, disenthralled from that “ pecu- 


liar institution,” whieh was in reality 


hampering her energies and clogging her 
progress, although she believed it not, 
she will arise to a new and better life, 
and the two sections, hand-in-hand, will 
go swiftly onward to peace, prosperity, 
power, and glory. That wonderful Being, 
who 
“ moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform, 

has wrought out the great problem which 
has vexed our nation so many years, and 
in His own good time we are blessed 
with a restoration of peace—‘a peace 
which, if properly appreciated, will doubt- 
less be permanent and happy. 

The confused rumors which have more 
or less prevailed of impending struggle 
between jealous European nations have 
subsided, and comparative tranquillity ap- 
pears to prevail. 

In Mexico, the bloody contest between 
the minions of Louis Napoleon and the 


. republicans still goes on. Maximilian’s 


monarchy is unsteady, and his authority 
scarcely more than nominal; and could 
he withdraw from his position in Mexi- 
can affairs without offending his imperi- 
ous master, “ the elect of seven millions,” 
we think he would gladly do so. 

As our JOURNAL enters upon a new 
year, and with this number opens a new 
volume, we can only point to the past— 
to what we have performed heretofore— 
as an earnest of the future. In our con- 
flict with error—scientific and religious 
ve are determined to “ fight it out on 
this line,” relying upon the sure prom- 
ises of Heaven. Faith will reflect light 
and joy on our path, and aid us in sgur- 
mounting all obstacles. We uprear our 
standard, the pure banner of truth, and 
we entreat all, great and small, learned 
and unlearned, rich and poor, to enroll 
themselves under it. Taking the Source 
of all truth”—“ the Sun of Righteous- 
ness,” for our guide and arbiter, can we 
fail in presenting for the consideration of 
our readers subjects worthy of their 


attention ? 

But the path we have chosen is no 
easy one to tread, and should here and 
there a misstep occur in our progress, we 
would only ask that allowance which 
will at all times be accorded when it is 
remembered that man in his best estate 
“is weak and prone to err.” 

Lend us your aid, dear readers, in the 

rformance of our duty, hold up our 

ands, and then will our work—your 
work—be carried forward through the 


year boldly and successfully. 
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A HAPPY NEW TBAR. 

Tat is the popular phrase, we believe ; but we 
have lately come to the conclusion that rather too 
much importance is attached to popular phrases. 
A thing may be very popular and very delusive, 
and we are not at all certain that the New Year 
will be a happy one. It will probably assume 
just such an aspect as people choose to give it. 

Will it be happy to the Wall-Street npeculator, 
rocked hither and thither on a sea of hopes and 
fears? Happy! it will be feverish, excited, breath- 
less, possibly successful, but not happy. The 
merchant, bowed down and anxious, with his heart 
going out on the great deep after the richly 
freighted ships that carry his wealth under their 
white wings? it will be to him only twelve months 
of hazard, and barter, and money-getting ; fifty- 
two weeks more toward callousing his soul and 
blunting his sensibilities—thatisall. The lawyer 
who trades on other people’s troubles; the min- 
ister who preaches fifty-two more dull sermons; 
the mother who weeps beside little graves that 
were not dug one year ago; the invalid who 
counts the days until the golden gates shall be 
opened, how do they look upon the coming foot- 
steps of the New Year? 

It will be a New Year in time—it ought to be a 
New Year in truth and in fact. New faith, new 
hope, new charity are sorely lacking in our midst. 
Wake up, idle drones in the great hive of human- 
ity. Don’t sit there with your hands folded, wait- 
ing for fortune to come to you, but get up and 
go to fortune! Let the bells of the New Year ring 
something like enterprise and energy into your 
listless brain. How many more years do you 
suppose you have got to spend in this idle way? 
And you, poer, weak-souled victims of your own 
morbid appetites, celebrate the New Year by 
going resolutely past the green baize doors of 
yonder trap of iniquity.e-Begin by ruling your- 
self, and you may possibly end somewhere else 
than in the poor-house! Friend with the nicotine 
odor about your garments, suppose you leave the 
tobacco among the forgotten relics of old 1865. 
Try one year without it and see if you are not 
richer, cleaner, and considerably healthier to 
boot, when the twelve months have expired! 
Sleek-haired Pharisee, on your way to evening 
service, turn back and give a penny to yonder 
blue-fingered child who is following at your heels 
with her pitifal tale of poverty. Practice some 
of the Bible phrases that rise so glibly to your 
lips. Husbands, leave off grumbliug at yonr wives 
wives, leave off retorting sharply, and the year 


- will be so new that nobody will know it! We all 


have our little pet fault that we coax and en- 
courage, and make allowances for, until, all of a 
sudden, it rises up in our souls like a giant and 
asserts its mastery over us. It is astonishing how 
these things grow. We are like currant bushes, 
we want vigorous pruning, and the dawn of a new 
year is the best possible time to inspect ourselves 
and lop off all superfluous growth and one-sided 
shoots. : 

Begin with a firm resolve to do some good, not 
only to yourself, but to your neighbors and your 
country. How? In a score of ways. Carry out 
the idea that was in our Saviour’s mind when he 
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said “ Love thy neighbor as thyself.” He did 
not mean that you should leave a card once in 
three months, and spend the interim in total ob- 
livion of their existence—he means that you should 
think for them, eare for them, make charitable 
allowances for their faults. Let all rancors, and 
enmities, and bitter feelings die out with the dying 
twilight of 1865, and commence the new year, as 
all God’s years should be commenced, in peace 
and good-will to man. 

“ But how can I help my country?” says the 
overburdened woman, “I am not a man to go out 
into the field and fight her battles, neither am I a 
capitalist to advance money toward the payment 
of the national debt P? 

No, but you are a woman and an American, and 
it is in your power to help the American govern- 
ment more than you suspect. Let foreign manufac- 
tures alone, buy domestic shirtings and domestic 
calicoes, trim your bonnet with American-made 
flowers, and make up your mind to do without 
that velvet cloak that was imported from Paris. 
If there is any money to be paid, let it be paid into 
the treasuries of the United States, not into the 
overflowing exchequers of foreign countries. 
Look at the snow-covered graves at Gettysburg, 
the desolated field of Mattassas, the dreary loneli- 
ness of a thousand beréaved homes, and say 
whether any sacrifice you could make would 
weigh in the balance against such patriotism? 
Do you fancy that your individual efforts would 
not be much? True; but if every woman would 
enter into the spirit of national pride, the result 
would be such a country as the ‘gun never shone 
on! Just make the experiment during one year! 

Are you cramped for money? “troubled,” in 
common parlance, to make both ends meet?” 
Then establish during this year a reserve fund for 
yourself. We don’t mean to advise you to go to 
the Idaho gold mines, or buy oil land in Pennsyl- 
vania—our scheme has nothing to do:with com- 
panies and prospectuses. Lay aside every cent 
that is not absolutely needed for daily comfort ; 
let billiards, worsted patterns, glasses of ale, and 
seductively cheap “bargains”? severely. alone. 
Don’t consider a three-cent “ postage-currency”’ 
stamp too petty a contribution, and look well 
after the loose change.” Then when 1867 comes 
round, as it probably will do, if you live long 
enough, open your savings bank, and see if it 
don’t amount to something ! 7 

If you once begin to save, there is no doubt 
but that you will go on; the trouble is in making 
a start! | 

Remember, reader, that there are three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days in the year that lies be- 


„fore you; try and see if you can not inscribe on 


each one of them the golden characters of a good 
deed, or a cheering word, or a helping hand out- 
stretched for the aid of some one who is ready to 
perish! Remember the trusts God has given you, 
and be faithful! Grow, if you can, mentally and 
spiritually ; but above all do not retrograde, set 
a watch upon the door of your lipe,” check the 
faults that would undermine your nature, for just 
one year, and mark the result. 

We can all have a Happy New Year if we will 
only take it in the free, generous, loving spirit in 
which God gives it to us, rendering thanks for our 


not the winter earth around us full of grandeur 
and glory? Do we not breathe in bgi with 
every draught of oxygen that fills our lungs? 
Ought not our lives to be a perpetual Te Deum? 
We can not help feeling that our New Year is to 
be a happy one, if we only read a lesson in the 
cheering influence of the sunshine and fresh air 
that belt the globe with gladness. Moreover, we 
can make the New Year happy to others, at a very 
trifling outlay of time, and care, and thought, re- 
membering, the while, that every Christ-like deed 
and charitable thought makes a shining stone in 
the pathway leading to our home! 

And so, once again, we bid our readers, one and 
all, a Happy New Year! 


— 0 - 
OUR CLAIMS ON ENGLAND. 


Waen British sympathizers built and let loose 
a fleet of pirates to prey on our commerce and 
to burn and destroy our merchant vessels on the 
high seas, we told them plainly that a day of 
reckoning would come. They did not see it,” 
but supposed that the Confederacy (by their aid) 
would triumph, that we should be conquered and 
rendered helpless ; then there would be no power 
to hold them to an account. They now begin to 
see their mistake. But when the war was raging in 
our country, did they not, through their newspa- 
pers and members of Parliament, predict and glory 
in the prospect of our defeat? Did not their un- 
scrupulous ship-builders fit out fast steamers to 
run the blockade and do all they could to weaken 
us and damage our interests? Did they not make 
haste to grant belligerent rights to rebels? Why 
should we not now grant the same rights to the 
Fenians, who are seeking to liberate Ireland? 
And why should we not furnish them with a fleet 
of Alabamas, Shenandoahs, Floridas, etc.? Did 
not England set the example? But we will not 
be hasty ; we will simply make out and present 
our claims for damages, demand payment tn full 
for every ship and for all the property thus de- 
stroyed, which satisfaction will be forthcoming 
in good time. Then we shall demand the sur- 
render of the Bermuda Islands, including New 
Providence, which by geographical position right- 
fully fall within our jurisdiction. These islands 
have been used greatly to our disadvantage, and 
they must now be given up to us. As for the 
North American provinces, including the Cana- 
das, we have only to wait their own time to come 
under our flag ; there is no good reason why they 
should be held under British rule against the in- 
clination of their inhabitants. When they pro- 
pose to join us, we shall probably be happy to re- 
ceive them. But we would not in this case apply 
force ; but in regard to the Bermudas we shall 
demand that they be handed over to Uncle 
Sam.’’ The British may push their civilization 
as far as they like into the East, and we will not 
oppose ; but they must forego and adandon the 
possessiof of any territory in the vicinity of our 
house and home which can by any possibility 
during war be turned to account against us. 

We therefore advise our English cousins to get 
ready and count out the coppers at their earlicst 
convenience, and make out title-deeds of the lit- 
tle islands referred to, lying under our lee. Then, 
with a promise on their part for future good be- 
havior, we will permit them to enjoy their pos- 
sessions undisturbed. The Fenians, like ourselves, 
will probably work out their own salvation ; and 
until they ask assistance, it is not at all likely 
that it will be urged upon them by our people, 
who have hitherto much preferred to mind their 


blessings and making the best of our trials. Is ! own business. 
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Communications. 


FORE-SHEING AND GHOST-SEBING. 


Eprror or TEB PrureNoLoGIcaL Jon An articlo 
in the November number of your Joognat has exeited in 
me a desire for more light. I refer to the letter from Mr. 
Charles E. Townsend, whose capacity for compact and 
lucid reasoning you praise so high'y. The writer discusses 
in his letter two distinct subjects— namely, the gift of dis- 


cerning spirits and the gift of prophecy —both of them of. 


great importance, and both of them little understood, and 
he disposes of both subjects in an equally summary 
manner. 

In combating the very common belief in ghosts he sets 
up two distinct lines of argument. “Tho existence cf 
ghosts,” he tells us, “are only creations of the mental vie 
sion.” I would just remurk, in passing, that Mr. Townsend, 
throaghout bis letter, treats with supreme contempt the 
simplest laws of grammar. Less profound thinkers may 
consider grammatical correctness as of some importance. 
Bat our philosopher regarde these things as quite beneath 
his nofice. Perhaps they are incompatible with compact- 
ness and lucidity of reasoning. “ Ghosis,” to return again 
to the subject in hand, “ are only creations of the mental 
vision.” Why? “ Because the spiritual idea of a ghost 
is inadequate to make an impression on the real eye.” 
Now I would like to ask, is the “ spiritual idea” of a cow 
likely to make any impression on the real eye? And if 
not, does it net clearly follow tbat cows are only “ creations 
of the mental vision.” All rational people must therc- 
fore discard” cows “from farther serious entertainment.” 
Evidently there is some link wanting in Mr. Townsend’s 
chain of reasoning. One wishes he had been a little less 
compact and a little moro lucid. 

Again, he founds an argument against ghosts on the 
supposed absurdity of such things wearing clothes. The 
idea of an unclothed ghost is bad enough, but the idea of 
one arrayed in appropriate g hoe ly babiliments is alto- 
gether too much for him to swallow. He fails to show, 
however, why it is absurd for a ghost to wear clothes. 
“ And so we prefer to end this analysis” of an argument 
which consists only “of airy nothings.” 

Proceeding to the second topic discussed, we find his 
doctrine, and the reasons for it, set forth in a paragraph 
which is a marvel fur compactness and lucidity of state- 
ment. It is such a gem that I can not resist the tempta- 
tion to quote it in full. Here itis: “Tbe undeveloped 
future (except visible or other tangibly repeated causes 
with their observed attendant phenomena) is, necessarily, 
unknown to finite minds, because, being non-operative, is 
wanting in expression, and therefore can neither have a 
definite cause or effect to our comprehension, and 80, re- 
troepectively, can not have expression in the present; 
bence fore-knowiug is simply ideal.” There you have a 
masterly specimen of logical induction. The fature is 
unknown to us because it is unknown to us, and therefore 
we can't know anything about it, and so a knowledge of 
tho future is impossible; hence, fore-knowing is simply 
moonshine. This appears to be the meaning of the pas- 
sage when translated into the vernacular. And if it is not 
perfectly conclusive, it ought to be. 

Evidently Mr. Townsend is a philosopher, but I am 
afraid he belongs to that class of philosophers, only too 
numerous at tho present time, who denounce everything 
as absurd which doce not square with their narrow con- 
ceptions of things. The first characteristic of the true 
philosopher is humility. He is at all times conscious of 
his own ignorance. He feels that his knowledge is only 
the light of a small taper glimmering amid surrounding 
darkness. And he knows that in that durkness are many 
mysterious things for which his philosophy can farnish no 
explanation. Ghosts may be among these. He may 
doubt the existence of ghosts, but he does not dogmatically 
aseert that such existence is impossible; for he knows not 
what wonderful things there may be in this wonderful unl- 
verse which we inhabit. 

As regards tbe question of fore-knowledge, it is perfecte 
ly true that we have no exact knowledge of future events. 
Nobody dentes this. But does it therefore follow that we 
never have any intimation whatever concerning things to 


come? I think not We are endowed with a faculty 
called Hope, which inspires us with the desire and expect- 
ation of future good; and with a faculty called Cautious- 
ness, which fills us with the dread of future evil. Does not 
the fitness of things require that there should also be a 
faculty which can teach u- how to sccure the good the fu- 
tare has in store for us, and how to avoid the evil? And 
is it not pérfectly proper to call this faculty fore-sight or 
foreknowledge, even although, like everything else that is 
human, it is imperfect— 
“The soul, the mother of deep fears, 
Of bigh hopes infinite, 
Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, 

Of sleepless inner sight,” 
is able by tbat inner sight to read, as in an open book, 
much that is stil] In the undeveloped futare, even in that 
fature which it reaches bryon4 the boundaries of time 
away into the illimitable ages of eternity. 

Knowing what we do of the wonderful resources of the 
human soul, how can we doubt that there is sometimes 
given intuitive insight into the future? Knowing what 
we do of the weakness of the human unders anding, how 
can we deny the possibility even of such unexplainod 
things as ghosts? These aro subjects which deserve to be 
treated much more thorougbly and much less dogmati- 
cally than hus been done by your correspondent. 

I remain yours truly, HUGH BLAOK. 


bi f= 
FORERB-EKNO WING. 


Mx. Eprrorn—As you consider the question still open, I 
desire to present for your colamrs a solution of it from the 
standpoint of an extensive personal experience. 

Before making the proposed statement, will you allow 
me to relate one of many similar occurrences which have 
transpired in my experlence, as a sample by which the 
correctness of my views may ba Judged ? 

Some yezrs since, while living on a farm in New Jersey, 
when my infirm father had been a cripple for some years 
(a part of the time not able to get about even on crutches), 
I had the following vision: | 

One cloudlees day, after the noon repast, while sitting 
within doors, reading a book, it suddenly appeared to me 


chat I was ritting outside the door, in the open porch, read- 


ing a newspaper, and that having a glimpse of some one, 
I looked, and seeing father coming from the wagon-house 
without his crutches, I said, “ Father, where are your 
crutches ?” and that, answering, he sald, Samuel, I h:ve 
forgotten them, an ! left them at the wagon-house—I will 
go back and get them ;” and it appeared that he did eo. 

At that time my father was in New York city. When 
there a few d»ys afterward, I told the vision to him and 
others, and predicted from it that he would recover from 
his lamenees ; for with the vision came the impression that 
he would recover ; and so strong was this impression, that 
I wonld without hesitation have risked my life on it; and 
I repeatedly asserted that he certainly would recover and 
go about without his crutches before be died. To this he 
replied, “ Don’t say it again, it is impossible. Here I am, 
an old man, ready to step into my grave, and have been a 
cripple for more than nine years. It seems like blasphe- 
my for you to talk so.” 

In less than a month after the vision occurred, be came 
to my house for a few months’ stay, and before he had pass- 
ed a month there, the vision was fulfilled in every particu- 
lar, even to the words spoken, und he soon ceased entirely 
and forever to use bis crutches, 

My solution of the problem presented by the phenome- 
na in question cah now be given in a few words. 

Unseen, everewatchfal intelligences, in their kind prov- 
idence, planned the cure, and knowing their ability to per- 
form it, made known tbe coming event bya psychological 
impreasion of the event on my brain, without the media 
of the external organs of si aht or heuring; and so it is 
with all visions of this class—all ghost-seeing and similar 
appearances. : 

The lady mentioned in the previous communication 
could not have psychologized” herself with what sbe (id 
not know; the fsther of the little boy could not have done 
it, even once, unwittingly ; i. could not havo been simple 
clairvoyance, for what she saw could have existed only in 
thought, and that tbought being ord: rly and thrice re- 
peated must have been uttered by a designing conscious 


intelligence. This intelligence may not have been the 
deceased mothcr; but there is not even the shadow of a 
reason to assume that it was not. 

Wise and provident intelligences, whether clothed with 
flesh or not, may, by the observance of law and correct 
dato, not only anticipate and have a prevision of coming 
events, but they may also fore-know and fore-urdain them. 
(Fore-telling is an evidence of fure-knowledge.) 

And now may I inquire of Mr. Townsend, bow the re- 
sults of strongly excited “Ideatity,” “sharply pictured 
on the imagination,” can “ produce by fancy” a prophetic 
vision so exact? bow memory or Ideality can so de- 
pict” it? or bow Ideality or mental derangement” can 
so explicitly *“ retroject the future into the present,” and 
that, without the slightest “ expectanco on the subject t” 
And will he also explain how“ gnosts are created by men- 
tal” or any other “ vision” (sight), and how “ nothings” 
are created of “air” und then analyzed ? 

8. T FOWLER. 


ĖS Sarees 
GHOSTS AND PROPHETS. 


In the November number of the JOURNAL, p. 142, Mr. 
Townsend has presented a forcible argument aginst the 
possibility of seeing a ghost or spirit, or of gaining knowl- 
edge of a future event save by the process of induction. 
He says: “ The spiritual idea of a ghost would be wholly 
inadequate io make an impression upon the real eye, 
which materiality alone can do.” This is true, if by the 
real cye is meant the natural cye; but if it be conceded 
that within man’s natural body there is a spiritual body, 
the difficulty suggested no longer exists, for the spiritual 
body may, under favorable conditions, take cognizance of 
spiritual forms. The allusion to the “ ghost of old clothes” 
presents no additional difficulty. It is no more absurd 
than the idea of a ghost of flesh and blood. The one is the 
inner and the other the outer garment worn by the real 
man, that is, the immortal spirit. 

With regard to fore-knowledge, Mr. Townsend says: 
“The undeveloped future (except effects inferred from 
visible or other tangibly repeated cuuses, with their ob- 
served attendant phenomena) is, necessarily, unknown to 
finite minds, because being non-inoperative is wanting in 
expression, and therefore can neither have a definite 
cause or effect to our comprehension, and 80, retrospec- 
tively, can not have expression in the present; hence 
fore-knowing is simply ideal.” 

I am not prepared to refute this argument, but this 
method of reasoning upon assumed facts and denying 
their existence as the result of logical deduction is to be 
received with extreme caution. It was upon this basis 
that the philosophers of the middle ages founded their 
physical sciences. They did not collect facts and build 
upon nature, bat they first established thoir theories from 
abstract reasoning, and theca accepted or denied the 
phenomena of naturo according as it agreed or not with 
their epeculitions. Many persons experience truthful 
premonitions of the fature which they accept without pre- 
tending to understand—the reality of which, like the fact 
of existence, no logic can overthrow. The true philoso- 
pher must recognize the phenomena and shape his theo- 
rics accordingly. E. F. B. 


PD A — 
A SCRIPTURAL VIEW. 


— 


Bror the foregoing articles were in type, we have re- 
ceived from another correspondent a brief communication 
on the same subject. We have only room for an extract 
from it. Referring to the article of Mr. Townsend io our 
November number, the writer says: 


First, It is claimed that all visions are illusions or hal- 
lucioations. If all this be true, then, were the Prophets 
and Apostles, to say nothing of others. either impostors, 
or, to say the least of it, badly deluded men; and what 
makes the mutter worse is the fact that Christ encouraged 
and helpen to keep in existence this imposture or delusion. 
Secondly, It is claimed that all ghosts are purely ideal; 
and, Thirdly, that if they were to approach va, we c uld 
not see tbem, for the reason that they are pure spirits. 
Now facts are stubborn things, and when a man’s theory 
gets in their way, the soover he gets it out of the way the 
better for his credit. To say nothing of Old Testament 
times, to which we might successfully refer, I will only add 
that Moses and Elias appeared to Christ and some of bis 
Apostles, and that at toe time Christ gave up the ghost, 
many of the desd came from the tombs and appeared to 
many, and that the people then saw them. Now the log- 
ical conclusion is, that if Moses, Elias, and others were to 
reappear (being so far as materiality or immaterivlity is 
concerned just what they were when they did appcsr), : 
they could seen by those to whom they would seek to 
show themselves. P. P. MILLS. 
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PHREN@LOGY AND SCRIPTURE. 
ABE THEY AT VARIANCE? 


Tun above inquiry was brought upon my mind by read- 
mg an article which appeared in the January number of 
the JourxaL of 1864, written by a lady, headed. A Wome 
an's Experience,” In which she intimated that she was a 
lover of the beautiful; aud stated that at one time her hus» 
band commanded ber to divest herself of every ornament, 
even toa plain collar, and to draw back her curls, brush 
the waves from her hair, etc. 

Now I am as much a lover of tho beautiful as most pere 
sons, but if we indulge in such things to our heart's de- 
sire, then what becomes of the precepts of divine inspira- 
tion? For St. John says: “ Love not the world, neither 
the things that are in the world. If any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him. For all that 
is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the 
eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of the 
world.“ I John iL 15, 16 

“Tn like manner, also, that women adorn themselves in 
modeet apparel, with shamefacedness and sobriety; not 
with broidered hair, or gold, or pearle, or costly array, 
but (whch becometh women professing godliness) with 
good works.”—1 Tim. il. 9, 10. 

“ Whose adorning, let it not be that outward adorning of 
plalting the gair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting on 
of apparel ; but let it be the hidden man of the beart, in 
that which is not corruptible, even the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of great 
prioe.”—1 Peter ili. 8, 4. 

Thus spake holy men, who wrote not of themselves, but 
with thelr pens dipped in the fire of inspiration, penned 
these sacred words by the will of God. 

Now if the scicnco of Phrenology teaches us to approve 
of a legitimate and uniform action of all the faculties of 
the mind, will it tolerate the customs and fashions of the 
day, practiced by the majority of professors of religion, in 
open disregard and violation of the Word of God, the 
learned clergy not excepted? for we never hear them 
speak of these things in the pulpit, nor show an example 
auch as is described by inspired writers. Will some cler- 
g)Man who understands Phrenology please explain ? 

INQUIRER. 
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THAT HOLE THROUGH THE BARTH. 


Mn. B. F. F. sends us the following brief rejoinder to 
the remarks of F. D. L.” in regard to the former’s theory 
of the tubular globe: 

In regard to the criticism of F. D. L.,“ I would say 
(not with the idea, however, of creating a discussion) that 
his assumptions are wrong; that his conclusions are evi- 
dently hasty ; and that his Ot argument amounts to 
nothing. I did say that the original plastic matter ro- 
ceded from the earth’s axis, through centrifugal force, 
thereby leaving an opening or aperture through the same. 
And 1 did say that there is no centrifugal force at the 
axis” (which is true). But F. D. L.” should know that 
the true definition of axis le an imaginary line passing 
perpendiculurly through the center of motion; he would 
then see that centrifugal force could begin to be exerted 
at less than a hair’s-breadth from the said very fine line. 
And then let bim experiment by whirling a bucketfal of 
water around in the air, and he-will soon perceive a hole 
in the fluid, by its receding from its axis. Let any one 
visit tho Smitbsonian Institate and behold tho tube-like 
etructore of the great ærolite on exhibition there, which 
once acted the part of a minute planet, aud he will be con- 
vinced that my w-hole theory is sustained by natural 
fac‘e. And further, the opinions of Herschel, La Place, 
Le Verrier should rank with those of the “ beet philoso- 
phers.” B. F. FRIES. 
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ImumorTALITy.—In the October num- 
der of the Jovzgnat I find some of my crude thoughts and 
obscure phrascology criticised. You ask me to excuse 
your criticism on the phraseology. Most certainly you 
are welcome so to do if in any sense your readers may be 
profited thereby. As for my own benefit, I could not 
think of thus trespassing upon yourtime. I am too much 


your admirer as a mighty worker in the cause of a truth 
which is second only in importance to the Truth (tho Gos- 
pol), to be offended at any use you may make of my ques- 
tions or remarks. Please, then, if your time pcrmits, 
take notice, that I doubt the obscurity of the phrase you 
have criticised ; it may appear so from the point whence 
you look at it, but not so from mine. I have mislaid the 
copy of that letter, ond it is possible my language was at 
fault, but my thought was this: if the brain does not of it- 
self, in conseqnence of its own organism, produce thought 
and give consciousness of existence, then these powers 
procted from an existence which is independent of the 
brain, and which merely uses it as an instrument. Now, 
does it not reasonably follow, from the last position stated, 
inasmuch as animals have brain, nerves, and the senses, 
as we have, that there must be a spirit to act upon their 
brains; and if so, is it not also as reasonable to conclude 
that their spirits are as immortal os ours? 

Now, Mr. Editor, I have, in the questions asked on this 
interesting, and to my mind very important, theme, but 
one object, and that ia, the development of truth for the 
good of the race. I once occupied the position in regard 
to this subject which you now'do, but my investigations 
compelled me to give it up. It surely is reasonable to 
conclude, that if our spirits are a part of the Divine essence, 
then the final purification, salvation, and happiness of all 
men can not be doubted, for we can not suppose that God 
would subject any part of himself to endless torment. 

Again ; seelng that God has said that man was dust, 
and in consequence of sin must return to dast—and we see 
it verified every day—is it not reasonable to conclude that 
be is dust? Again; man desires health and happiness 
and, possessing these, he would live forever if he could; 
he shrinks from death; his soul longs after immortality. 
And now, to conclude, is it not reasonable to suppose, that 
if the wise men of our race had always taught us that wo 
were mortal, subject to sorrow, sickness, and death here, 
and torment ard eternal death hereafter, that millions 
more would have become disciples to that Wisdom from 
above which gives us health and happiness here and im- 
mortality and eternal joy hereafter? WM. o. IRWIN. 
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THE EMPIRE OF MBXICO. 


Ws think this farce of empire-making has been played 
long euough in this continent. Americans are getting 
heartily tired of i. If the French usurper and the Aus- 
trian sycophant can’t fnd anything else to do, we advice 
them to drop their ambitious echemes and try their hands 
at personal improvement and reforms at home. Of igno» 
rance, poverty, and wretchedness there is enough in France 
and in Austria for them to work at, and we do not see any 
prospect of the condition of our Mexican neighbors being 
improved by these upstarte, As outsiders or mere lookers- 
on, we make quite free to advise them to pack up their 
traps and go home. If they go voluntarily, and soon, they 
may get off with whole hides; but if they delay it too long, 
we will not answer for any sore heads or punctured skins, 
which a too long delay may cause. It has been suggested, 
in prominent circles, that America was the field in which 
republican institutions were to be tried. The tree was 
planted by a handful of liberty-loving pioneers, and it has 
taken root and grown to respectable dimensiuns, is beare 
ing fruit, and promises well for the future. Most of our 
people are inclined to permit its branches to extend over 
the American continent. When it shall cease to bear 
good fruits, even better than are produced on any mo- 
narchical tree, we shall approve the experiment of grafting. 
Should the tree become withered and cease to be produo- 
tive, It shall be bown down and cast into the fire. Dead 
limbs will doubtless appear from time to time, and they 
must be trimmed out, as was the case with that great black 
parasite slavery, when new and more vig»rous shoots 
will take their place. Let it not be supposed that we are 
blind to the faults of Mexicans, nor that we would disap- 
prove any plan having for its object the bettering of our 
neighbor’s condition. On the contrary, we would hold 
up both hands for bis good. But we are satisfied that 
these experiments at empire-making in America are not 
based on moral principles. They are off-shoots of the 
American rebellion, the emanations of selfish ambition, 
and we will no more permit the one than the other to go 


on without something more pointed than a verbal protest. 
Mr. Louis Napoleon must recall his bired assassins, who 
are commanded to put to death those found in arms 
against his agent, the usurper, And Mr. Maximilian must 
come down from that pretty purple-curtained eminence, 
called a thronc, “ and make tracks for Austria. The 
Mexicans will no doubt be happy to excuse him from fur- 
ther service, and when they want him they will send for 


General Stems. 


Tse Frve Ports House or Inpus- 
TRY.—In 1851, the Five Points House of Industry was es- 
tablished by Rev. L. M. Pease. In 1854, it became an in- 
corporated institution, governed by a Board of Trustees 
elected annually by the incorporators, and is not sectarian. 
It is doing a good work—a truly Christian—in various 
forms, as a mission, as a reformatory asylum, as a dsy- 
school, as a home for friendless women, as a method of 
finding homes for children, etc. It needs and should have 
liberal ald from the public. Address B. B. Halliday, Bu- 
perintendent, 155 Worth Street, New York. 


OxsscENE PusticaTions.—Why are 
our authorities so remiss in putting a stop to the 
sale of bawdy books,” “fancy pictures,” and flash pa- 
pers? Low, vulgar, and corrupt newsvenders send, 
through express and post-office, quantities of this moral 
poison, by which our youth are perverted, the gates of 
licentiousness opened, and all who look on the filthy 
productions are contaminated. 

If it was a good thing to break up the “mock auctions” 
of New York, wherein many strangers were cheated, 
swindled, and robbed of their money, it would be still 
more useful to break up those places where are manufac 
tured and sold that which pollutes the mind, saps the con- 
stitution, and ruins body and soul. There is no punisb- 
ment too severe for the miscreants who deal in this dame 
nation. A law should be passed making the penalty for 
such offense imprisonment for life. Parents! the virtue 
of your children is at stake. Your son or your daughter 
may fall a victim to this insidious destroyer. Witl you 
not help to break up the evil? 


Mr. Donatp McKay may be a good 
boat-builder, but he is neither an Ameriean nor a pa- 
triot He is simply an Inverness Scot, and like the rest 
would do a very mean act for money. Did he not set up 
his obstinate will against building monitors, which served 
us 80 well? and did he not then sek a job to bulid one or 
more of the same? Did he not learn from our Governe 
ment important secrets in relation to the torpedoes, which 
had been perfected as a means of defense? and did he 
not go straightway, with this invention, and sell it to our 
friends and rivals, the British nation? What was his obe 
ject? We have the story of the wretch and the twenty 
pieces of silver, of which this is at least a reminder. We 
hope the selfish creature will have his reward. 


A Facr.— An elegant pocket time- 
piece, warranted to denote correct time, gold appendages, 
gilt case, etc., included. Price one shilling; parceled 
free to any part for fourteen stamps. English paper. 

This thing is advertised here as the European time- 
keeper, and is sold for a dollar! in England for a shilling ! 
It is simply a little past: board sun-diai—that’s all. 


Quacks—BewareE !—At the Croydon 
(Engiand) assizes, lately, two verdicts—one for one hun- 
red pounds (7500), and the other for seventy pounds 
($850), wero given against a quack doctor named Lowe, 
the proprictor of an anatomical museum in London, for 
improper medical treat uent to men who had gone to him 
for professional advice. 
[How would it do to try on the same thing with the 
quacks connected with anatom:cal museums in America? 
Are they not equally culpable? It will be perfectly safe 


to give them atrial at law, or a wide berth.] 


WANTED.—Any person having a copy 
of The Heart of Mabel Ware,” a novel, will find a pur- 
chaser for it by applying to D. H. Jacques, at the office of 
this JOURNAL, 
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VIEW OF NEW YORK CITY FROM 


NEW YORE CITY. 
FACTS AND FIGUBES. 


Tue island of Manhattan is about fourteen 
miles long, and about two and a half miles wide 
for nine miles from the Battery, and the upper 
or north end is about one and a quarter miles 
wide. The whole contains about 16,800 acres, 
or about 218,400 lots of 25 feet x 100 feet, and 
is irregular in shape, as will be seen by referring 
to a map showing the whole form of the city and 
county. 

About one half of the surface is now built up, 
and contains, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
1.003, 250 persons—an increase of nearly 200,000 
since 1860, when the total was 813,669. The aver - 
age growth of population for five years, therefore, 
in round numbers, is about 40,000 a year. We 
count here only those within the present city 
limits; but if we include the suburbs, as is the 
case in Philadelphia, London, etc., taking in 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, etc., we should consider- 


The engraving pr-‘sented shows the city of New York 
for a distance of about threc miles from its extreme south- 
ern point. The reader will und- rstand bimself to be in 
the city of Williamsburg, east of the business portion of 
New York, the East River separating Williamsburg from 
New York. On the left, in the foreground, may be seen 
the Navy Yard buildings, and, beyond them, a part of the 
city of Brookiyn. Beyond Bronklyn, in the distance, will 
be seen an elevation or hill, which is Staten Island, the 
Staten Island Sound running to the west of it, while the 


- main ship channel to the sea runs on the east side of the 


island, or the side next to the observer. The little island 
observed below the lower parts of New York, covered 


' with poplar trees, is Governor’s Island, Castle William, a 


fortification, being seen on the extreme right of the island. 
Beyond Governor’s Island will be noticed two smaller 
islands. The larger of the two is Bedloe’s Island, owned 
by the United States, on which is a fortification. On the 
remote side of the city of New York, the Hudson River 
will be seen, which separates New York city from the State 
of New Jersey. Jersey City and Hoboken may be seen on 
the west shore of the Hudson River. It wili be seeu that 


New York runs to a point on the left. The first spire from 
the foot of Broadway, at the point, or Battery, is Trinity 
Chureb. Oar pictare is on a small scale, but very intelli- 
gible to those who are familiar with New York and its sur- 
roundings. 
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ably exceed two millions. And all these right- 
fully belong to and are parts of the great Ameri- 
can metropolis. The whole, or city proper, when 
built up, will accommodate about 2.000,000 of 
people, at from eight to ten persons to each lot. 
The lower wards are declining in population ; 
the First ward having lost 1,000 in five years, the 
Second 500, the Third 750, the Fourth 1,000, and 
the Fifth 2,000. Up town the increase is greater 
than in any former period; the Sixteenth ward 
having gained 10,000 in five years, the Seven- 


teenth 20, 000, the Nineteenth 25, 000, and the 


Twenty-second 8,000. The Seventeenth ward now 
has the enormous population of 93,000—a city in 
itself—the Twentieth has 88,000, the Twenty- 
first 71,500, and the Twenty-second 80,000. 


PARKS, ETO. 
The city of New York has in it twenty-one 

parks or squares, or places called by these names, 

as follows, according to Mr. James E. SERRELL : 


a . r. FP 
Battery (not extended)..............10....3....23....289 
Bowling Green............ sercon Tiat 545% 2.... 9.. . 208 
City Hall Parnrkʒ˖Kʒ·Knkk ꝗ rn 10....8....14....000 
Duane Park . cece . . . 21 . . 60 
Five Points Park.. ꝝ 24 193 
Hudson Square 

St. John's Park, EERS ETET 4....0....18....188 
Do. West Broadway..... ess s .11.... 85 
Washington Square 9. . 9. . 89. 46 
Tomptins Square . 10 3 1. 112 
Abingdon Square $e, ee 988. . 89 
Union Place, Fourteenth Street...... 8. 1. 84 258 
Gramercy Park.. . mierenia 1. 3 80. 217 
Madison Square q 6....8....19.... 47 
Reservoir and Park, Forty-second 8t..10....0....00....000 
Bloomingdale Square. 18....0.... 9....186 
Hamilton Square. 15....0....00....000 
Observatory Places ͥ 25....8.... 8 160 
Manhattan Squarãe it. 19. 0 8....180 
Mount Morris esere 20....0....97....114 

Central Park, including both Croton 

Reservoirs, ia over two and a half 
miles long and half a mile wide...1,000..0 ...00....000 
Total, in parks .. , 180. . 0. . 8....110 

PIERS. 


The number of piers for the accommodation 
of shipping are as follows: North River, about 
54; East River, about 75. 
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STREETS. 5 


In the early days of the city. 
all the streets were below or 
south of Wall Street; and as it 
progressed, streets were made 
as the wants of the inhabitants 
required or the owners of large 
tracts of land laid them out, 
selling their lots fronting on 
the new streets. This progressed 
until the acts of the Legislature 
in 1807, to lay out the city of 
New York north of North Street, 
now Houston Street, according 
to the present plan, which was 
completed about 1820 by Mr. 
John Randall, Jun., surveyor ; 
but streets had been laid out 
through farms north of Houston 
Street, on Kip's Bay’’ proper- 
ty, and other streets; the Mid- 
dle Road, now Fifth Avenue, 
from Forty-first Street to Nine- 
tieth Street, and cross streets 
similar to thuse now existing. 

BROADWAY. 

This world-renowned street opens at the Bat- 
tery, on the extreme southern point of the 
island. and extends to Manhattanville (One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fifth Street), a distance of about 
seven miles. From Trinity Church to Grace 
Church, a distance of two miles, it is perfectly 
straight, and the eye takes it in at a single glance. 
It is undoubtedly the finest business street in the 
world, and New Yorkers are justly proud of it. 
Moat of the buildings are either of marble, brown 
stone, or iron, and many of them very handsome. 
Our illustration will give the reader an imperfect 
idea of the street and the crowds which throng 
it. 

PRICES OF CITY LOTS. 

The prices at which land has been and is sold 
for in the city of New. Tork are very variable. 
In certain localities, lots which once sold for $20 
per lot, are now worth $12,000 per lot. Lots on 
Fifth Avenue, only twenty years ago, sold for 
$1,000 per lot, which are now $25,000 per lot. 

The records show prices as follows : 


Corner of Pearl and Elm Street—4 Lots 25 x 100 ft. . $60,000 
House and Lot on Amity Street, near Wooster. 11,500 


House and Lot on Lafayette Place 35, 000 
Broadway, near Waverly Place, House and Store.. 49,100 
Corner of Duane and Elm street 82,000 


Bleecker Street, near Wooster, House & Lot, 25x 100 12,300 
Twenty-fourth Street, 8. C.. between Fifth and Sixth 


avenues, Lot, 24 x 98.9— House, 66 x 244... 80,000 
Fifth Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street, 25.5 x 100 
5 | ee er ee FFF . . 19,000 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 
Cuuncues.—There are 281 churches in New 
York, of which thirty are Baptist, four Congre- 
gationalist, twenty-one Reformed Dutch, nine 
Lutheran, thirty-seven Methodist Episcopal, 
forty-three Presbyterian, six United Presbyterian, 
five Reformed Presbyterian, fifty-eight Protestant 
Episcopal, thirty-two Roman Catholic, three 
Unitarian, four Universalist, and twenty-four 
miscellaneous, besides twenty-four Jewish syna- 
gogues and three Friends’ meeting-houses. 
CENTRAL Park, located between Fifth and 
Eighth avenues, and Fifty-ninth and One Hun- 
dred and Tenth streets, comprises over 1,000 
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acres, and is, although still incomplete, one of 
the chief attractions of the city. It is reached 
by any of the street cars west of Broadway. 

Cooper UNION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENOB 
AND Arnt—Eighth Street, between Third and 
Fourth avenues, contains a Gallery of Paint- 
ings by the old masters, and a Reading Room for 
males and females. Open day and evening. 
Admission free. 

RAInO0AaD Dérôrs — Hudson River, corner of 
Chamber and Hudson streets. Harlem, corner 
of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street. New 
Haven (connecting with all roads East), corner 
of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-seventh Strect. 
Erie, foot of Chambers Street. Morris and Essex, 
foot of Barclay Strect. Roads to Philadelphia 
and Washington, foot of Cortland Street. To 
the West, connecting with Pennsylvania Central 
at Harrisburg, Pier No. 2, North River. New 
line to Philadelphia, via Delaware Bay and 
Raritan R.R., foot of Atlantic Street, Brooklyn. 
Long I. R.R., foot of James Street. 

Horxls.— There are more than a hundred 
hotels in New Vork, among the best of which are 
the Fifth Avenue, Metropolitan, St. Nicholas, 
St. James, St. Denis, Hoffman, Brevoort, Astor 
House, The Everett, New York, etc. The prices 
at present are from two to five dollars a day. 

Fearies.—New York is connected with Brook- 
lyn, Jersey City, and Hoboken by twenty ferries. 
Boats also run at short intervals to Staten Island, 
Elizabethport, Harlem, Bull’s Ferry, Fort Lee, 
and Wechawken. 

Posr Orrice—Corner of Nassau and Cedar 
streets. Letters deposited in the lamp-post 
boxes (585 in number) are collected six times a 
day in all parts of the city. 

AcapeMy or Musio—Corner of Fourteenth 
Street and Irving Place, between Third and 
Fourth avenues. 

AMERICAN IxsrrruTe, Cooper Union Building, 
Eighth Street, between Third and Fourth avenues. 

NATIONAL Acapemy or Desian—Fourth Avenue, 
corner of Twenty-third Street. 

MxncaAxrilE Lisprany—Clinton Hall, Astor 
Place, for clerks. Open day and evening. 

Astor LInRAnT— Lafayette Place, near Astor 
Place. Open daily. Admission free. 

American BI SI House, between Third and 
Fourth avenues, and Eighth and Ninth streets. 

Opp FIL. Hatt—Corner of Center and 
Grand streets. 

Cusrom Hovse—Wall, corner William Street. 

Coney ISLAND —-a favorite place of resort in the 
summer for sea bathing, is a low, sandy island 
on the southern part of Long Island, just outside 
the Narrows, and distant about twelve miles 
from New York. It is reached by cars from 
Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, or in the bathing season 
by boat from New York. In a sail down the 
beautiful harbor you pass Governor Island, Fort 
Wood on Bedloc’s Island, Forts Lafayette, 
Hamilton, and Wadsworth,.and in full view of 
the fortifications adjoining. 

Tas Navy Yar, Brooklyn, is reached by cars 
from Fulton Ferry. The ferries from New York 
that land passengers most convenient are—Jack- 
son, Bridge Street, Catharine, and Fulton, in this 
order. * 

GREENWOOD CEMETERY, Brooklyn — Cars leave 
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every five minutes from Fulton, Atlantie, and 
Hamilton Avenue ferries, Brooklyn. 

Hieu Briper, near Harlem, via Second and 
Third Avenue cars, or boat, to Harlem, thence by 
steamboat. | 

Ur Srares Assay OFFIC, AND ASSISTANT 
Unarep Seatzs Treasunse’'s Orrice—corner of Wall 
and Nassau streets. 

Tue Crry Parson—known as the Tombs, from 
ite semi-Egyptian style of architecture, is situated 
on Center Street, between Franklin and Leonard. 

Sreampoats.—Albany night boats, foot of Canal 
Street; day boats, foot of Desbrosses Street. Yon- 
kers, Poughkeepsie, Newburgh, etc., foot of Harrison 
Stroet. Providence and Boston, Stonington Line, 
foot of Cortland Street; Norwich Line, foot of 
Vestry Street; Fall River Line, pier 8 N: R. 
Bridgeport, Hartford, foot of Peck Slip. Philadelphia, 
Coastwise Steamship Line, daily, pier 9 N. R. 

OCEAN STEAMERS. — Baltimore, Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, pier 11 N. R. Savannah and Charles- 
ton. semi-weekly. Mobile and New Orleans, weekly. 
California, semi-monthly. Havana, weekly. Rio 
Janeiro, monthly. From three to four steamers 
leave this port weekly for Liverpool, London, 
Havre, and Bremen. For London via Liverpool, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. Havre, semi-mouthly. 
Bremem, weekly. Glasgow, weekly. 

The bay or harbor of New Tork, which very 
seldom freezes, is said to be sufficiently capacious 
to accommodate in safety all the shipping in the 
world. It is formed by the junction of the North 
and the East rivers. 
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ADVICE TO-A STUDENT. 


A Tou man asks our advice on sundry mat- 
ters, and this is our answer. It may be useful to 
others. 

Nsw Yorx, December Wth, 1865. 

Dran Sra—You ask us to give you rules and advice 
relative to habits of living and study during your collegiate 
course. 

We should be happy, were it possible, to prescribe a set 
of rules that would be applicable to all; but as no two 
persons are oxactly. alike, so none require just the same 
advice, except in generalities. 

Tue END To BE ATTAINED.—It was undoubtedly the end 
and aim of the Creator that each of his ercatures should 
enjoy the highest degree of happiness of which he is 
capuble. Let this, then, be your first rule in life, to so 
govern yourself that each act shall be such as will, to the 
greatest extent possible, produce this result, not only in 
the great unknown futuro, but in the present life and 
present time, which is the school for eternity. But do not 
so far crr as to mistake mere pleasure for happiness. 

Kxow Turssur.— To accomplish this end it is absolutely 
necessary for you to know yourself—your real desires, 
your capacity, your faults, and your failings—and this 
knowledge can only be obtained by a strict examination 
of yourself in accordance with tho teachings of Phrenology, 
which is tbe only true mental philosophy. 

Exkncisz.— Next to this comes the care of your physical 
condition ; or rather we might well say, this is of equal im- 
portance, and one of the first duties and nccessties to 
happiness. Duriug your term of etudy you should take 
suficient exercise in the open air, and by ewercise we 
mean something more than a morning walk, taken because 
you thiok you must. A little work will be well—not ex- 
haustive, but sufficient to set your blood bounding through 
your veine—not so laborious as to tire you so far as to 
unfit you for study, but sufficient to create an action on the 
nitrogenized tissues of other portions of your system than 


your brain—enough to make “ good digestion wait on ap-, 


petite.” Indigestion is a mortal foe to study or other mene 
tal labor. 
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Srarr.— The rule of eight hours for sleep is a general 
one, based on an average. We know one man who needs 
but four out of the twenty-four. We know others for 
whom eight is not sufficient. For you, we can give ne 
better rule than that you retire in good season, not later 
than ten o’elock, and arise when you first awake in the 
morning. These morning dozes between sleeping and 
waking, however pleasant they may be, aro not necessary, 
and are only a waste of time that may be better employed. 

Disr.—Let your food be plain, coarse, nutritious, well 
prepared. Avoid condiments, A little self-denial may be 
necessary at first, but you will soon find that spices, 
pepper, and vinegar are not necessary to make your food 
palatable. Three meals a day are entirely sufficient, and 
beware of lunches. Eat fenit plentifally, but at your 
meals, of which it should form part. Don’t eat too much. 
As a general thing, the American people eat about twice 
as much as they need. If the stomach is overworked, the 
brain can not do good service. As none claim that tea 
and coffee are essential to health, while many hold that 
they are do'rimental, you will err on the safe side, if at all, 
by abstaining from their use. 

Batus.—One great obstacle to health is a skin through 
the pores of which the effete matter which should be 
thrown off by insensible perspiration can not pass. Strict 
attention, then, should be paid to bathing, in both warm 
and cold water, with and without eoap, sufficiently often 
to keep the skin in good condition. In addition to these, 
full baths for purification ; daily morning hand baths, to 
give action to the electrical currents in the system, should 
not be neglected. 

If you pay attention to these rules of health you will find 
your mind clear, and that you are not so “ hard to learn” 
as you suppose. There is scarcely a limit to the amount 
of study you can do if you are, physically, in good 
condition. 

Stupres.—We have but little to say relative to your 
studies. Whatever you undertake to learn, understand. 
If there is a rule in your arithmetic that you do not under- 
stand sufficiently to explain all the whys and wherefores, 
ask your teacher, and if he can’t explain, as vory likely he 
can not—don’t give up, but try to find out for yourself. In 
your grammar, practice what you learn, and let your com- 
mon conversation be grammatical. In geography, depend 
not only on your lessons; but in reading, when you see a 
public place named, know where it is; and so on through 
all the branches, know what you pretend toknow. Get 
wisdom, but with all your gettings, get understanding. 
Don't be in a hurry to finish your education. To Anish / 
Education is never completed. The school and the college 
are places in which you should learn Aow to learn, places 


| where the learn-power is set in motion witb, it should be, 
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accelerated velocity. 

Cuoroz or Punsurr.— Tou should, so early as possible, 
choose the path in life that you seem best adapted to pur- 
sue, and educate yourself with especial reference thereto. 
No one oan attain all knowledge. 80, whether ycu choose 
one of the professions, a mercantile, mechanical, or come 
mercial life, or that noblest of all pursuits, agriculture, 
your special education should be with reference to those 
thi: gs more particularly connected therewith, while your 
general education, to he learned from seeing, observing, 
and conversation, as well as from reading, should be as 
extensive as poseiblo; and fail not to study the great book 
of nature, in which you will find, as nowhere else, that 
which will lead you from its study into closer communion 
with that Power which ordained, constituted, and controls 
all things. 
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RRwaRD or EconoxioaL Inpustry.—The St. Al- 
bans (Vt.) Daily Messenger says that a Franklin 
County boy, engaged by the month in a large 
shipping-house in Boston, profiting by the maxim, 
“ A penny saved is a penny clear, carefully ex- 
tracted the nails from the old boxes which had 
“ served their time. In four weeks he had col- 


lected in the course of his business two or three 
kegs of good nails. His employer, noticing the 
accumulation, after consulting the scales, handed 
the young man $16 as the immediate proceeds of 
his economy; and has honored this in valuable 
business trait, in connection with a sterling char - 
acter in other respects, by an offer of partnership. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Ir is always gratifying to receive words of ap- 
proval from the intelligent and the sincere. 
They serve to strengthen and to encourage. It 
is a fault with some editors who are more jealous 
than generous, to selfishly withhold from their 
readers any mention of others who are at work in 
the same field. Others, who are more generous 
than just, when they praise, pile on the compli- 
ments so thickly, that the reader doubts both 
their judgment and the truth of what they write. 
We would avoid every extreme, and keep, nearly 
as possible, on the exact line of truth. 

Our readers will judge fer themselves whether 
or not the following statements will bear criticism. 

The Trenton Weekly Monitor, one of our best 
literary journals, in noticing the December num- 
ber of the A. P. J., says: 


It is Just received—an admirable number of a perlodieal 
which, more, perhaps, than any other publication in the 
world, is calculated to do good to its readers: to promote 
their physical, moral, and intellectual health; to poiut out 
the dangers and temptations of life, and indicate the rem- 
cày for any evils they may already have entailed. Alive, 
progressive, shrewd, practical, fully up to, if not in ad- 
vance of, the times in every respect, this monthly is work- 
ing incalculable good, exerting its influence even upon 
those unaware of its oxistence. The December number, 
completing the forty-second volume, contains Ethnology, 
Physiology, Phrenology, Physiognomy, and Psychology, 
less formidable in reading than their sound would indi- 
cate. The low price of the PuxxxOLOOICAL JOURNAL—$2 
per year—ought to place it in cvery family, and once 
having gained a foothold its maintenance of it is sure. 


The Mansfield (Ohio) Herald, says : 

Any work calculated tv teach man a knowledge of him- 
self, meets a hearty welcome with us. Certainly nine 
tenths of the wretchedness and misery in this sin-cursed 
world is owing to that want of self-knowledge which char- 
acterizes our race so much. Read the Américan Purg- 
NOLOGIOAL JOURNAL carefully, attentively, and retentively, 


and our word for it, you wili be a wiser, and we may hope, 


a better man. 


The Methodist, one of our best religious journals, 
though declining fully to indorse Phrenology, 
candidly says : 

We can cheerfully testify our belief that its conductors 
are earnestly striving in their way, and according to tbeir 
views, t) do good. Many of the practical teachings of the 
Jougnat are of the highest value in the promotion of phys- 
ical development and health, and ai aim at moral im- 
provement. 


From our Canadian neighbors we get many 
cordial commendations. The Toronto (Canada) 


Evening Journal thus speaks of the JOURNAL : 
It has long boen admitted that as a household visitor 


this is one of the best, and we can most confidently re- 


commend it to our patrons as containing reading matter 
of the highest order, and as calculated to elevate and im- 


` prove the mind of every individual reader. 


AMERICAN PURENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


—We are in receipt of this journal of science and art, of 
philosophy and fact. We have for many years been a 
reader of the JovENaL, and have been much benefited by 
its perusal. We never belicved all its teachings—nor do 
we now but becagee there is chaff mixed with it we are 
not willing to throw away the wheat, and therefore we 
continue to read and prize it.—Keitheburg Obser rer. 


{Good ! Every nut has a worthless shell, and every ker- 
nel of whest a covering of chaff. Truth and error are 
often mixed. We d:sclaim perfection ; and doubt not the 
editor of the Keithsburg Observer has the frailties com- 
mon to human nature. We are giad he reads and likes 
the Auzrioan PurENOLOGIOAL Journal, When its con- 
ten's shall have been winnowed through his mental fan- 
uing- mill and pronounced “clean,” we presume the same 
will be “ marketable.” ` 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


— 
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Nor Vr. — Messrs. Editors A. P. J. 
I have been quite an attentive reader of your PurENoLog- 
ICAL JOURNAL, aud have been deeply interestod ia your 
publlcations of the characters of sundry distinguished cite 
izeus. A great many of your readers would be glad to see 
your own heads and characters done up ia black and 
white. Could you not gratify them in your next edi- 
tion? J. L. B. 
[Wait till we shall have earned such distiuction ; or, faile 
ing, never let it be asked, why are they here?” but, 
rather, why are they not ?] 


Tag JOURNAL IN GEORGIA. Editor. 
I am very much pleased with the contents of the number 
of the Jovenat I lately received. To the professional 
man, the teacher, the mechanic, the farmer, and all 
grades, it is an invaluable vade mecum., Every student 
sboujd read it regularly. The extensive and varied in- 
struction it contaius is worth ten times the subscription 
price. I bope it may have an extensive circulation in 
Georgia. Very truly, PHILIP I. HAMPTON. 

BTONEB Mountain, Ga. 


Piterarp Gotices. 


[4U worka noticed tn Tre PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annewed.} 


LIFE AND LETTERS or FREDERICK W. 


Roserrson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighe 
ton, 1847. 58. Edited by Stopford Brooke, M.A. In two 
vols. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1865. Price 18. 


The thousands on both sides of the Atlantic who have 
learned to love and revere the memory of tha late la- 
mented Frederick W. Robertson, but who know him only 
through his Sermons, Lectures, and Addresses, will be 
glad to have presented to them the means of a more inti- 
mate acquaintance. We have here an intimate memorial 
of him. We see him not only as the Christian teacher, 
but as the man, the son, the brother, the husband, and the 
friend. It will be seen what a truthful life he lived and 
what a courageous battle he fought, and these can not fail 


to have an influence as rea) and as helpful as his sermons. ` 


His letters are fall of tender human thought, of subtile and 
delicate feeling, and of much tried and suggestive expe- 
rience. 


A Summer IN SK TE. By Alexander 
Smith, Author of Alfred Hagart's Household,” “ A 
Life Drama,” ete. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1865. 
Price $1 50. 


This is such a book as only a poct could have written, 
and shows Mr. Alexander Smith as perfect a master of 


- prose as of verse. It contains some of the. finest descrip- 


tions of scenery and society that we have lately seen, in- 
terspersed with historical allusions and legends in prose 
and verse. A wore attractive volume to the lover of the 
beautiful, the wild, the weird, and the romantio can 
hardly be found. 


War.-Lyrics, AND OTHER Poems. By 
Henry Howard Brownell. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1866. Price $1 50. 


The poems of the war, which make up the larger por- 
tion of the volume, were first printed in the papcrs during 
the first years of the rebellion, and republished in book 
form under the title of Lyrica of a Duy, by a Volunteer 
in the U. 8. Service.” They have considerable merit, and 
were timely and most commendable when tbus thrown 
off, but we hardly see the propricty of reprinting them 
now. Enough of this—in God's name, enough! Give us 
now, O! poeta, “ Hymns of Peace” and Songs of Re- 
union.” 


Toe FREEDMEN’S Book. By L. Maria 
Child. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1 Price $1 60. 
Mrs. Child says, in a brief preface addressed to the 

freedmen, “I have prepared this book expressly for you, 
with the hope that those of you who can read will read it 
aloud to others, and that you all will derive fresh strength 
and courage from this trae record ef what colored men 
have accomplished under great disadvantages.” It con- 
tains brief biographies, sketches, poems, eta, by various 
authors, and all relating to the colored race. The book is 
to be sold to the freedinen at cost. 
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PHYSIOGNOMY; or, Signs or CHARAC- 


TER, based on Ethnol Physiol and Phrenology. 
Illustrated with more tbat Ay Thomsand Portraits and 
other Engravings. In four Parts. New York: Fowler 
and Wells. Price, $1 fur each Part. 


Parts I., II., and IIL of this important work are now 
ready, and Part IV. is rapidly advancing toward comple» 
tion. The ecope of the work is very broad, and the treat- 
ment of the subject thorough, and, so far as possible, ex- 
haustive. Among the topics discussed in the parts befure 
us are: “General Principles of Physiogoomy ;” “The 
Temperaments ;” General Forms” (of Face and Figure), 
as Indicative of Character; Signs of Character in the 
Features—the Chin, the Lips, the Nose, the Eyes, the 
Cheeks, the Ears, the Neck, etc. ; The Hands and Feet ;” 
Signs of Character in Action ;” The Walk, the Voice, the 
Laugh, Shaking Hands, the style of dress, eto. Insan- 
ity,” “Idlocy ;” “ Effects of Climate;” “ Ethnology ;” 
“National Types; Physingnomy of Classes” (with 
grouped portraits); “Transmitted Phyeiognamles;“ 
“Love Signs,” etc. Part IV. will contain, “Grades of 
Intelligence ;” “Comparative Physiognomy ;” Personal 
Improvement, or How to be Beautifal;” “ Handwrit- 
ing; “Studies from Lavater ;” “ Physiognomy Ap- 
plied ;” Physlognomlcal Anecdotes, eto. 


Notes on Beauty, Vicor, anp DE- 


VELOPMENT ; or, How to Acquire Plumpness of Form, 
Solidity of Muscle, Strength of Limb, and Clearness 
and Beauty of Complexion, by a couree of Exercise, 
Diet, and Bathing. By William Milo, London. Sligbily 
altered, with Notes and Illustrations by Handsome 
Chariee, The Magnet. Price 10 cts. Fowler and Wells. 


Few books contain so much that is really of value in so 
smali a space and for so low a price. As health and 
beauty are among the most coveted of earthly blessings, 
we can safely assume that everybody will be glad to have 
the way to gain and retain them pointed out, as it isin 
thie handsome little illustrated manual, 


Common School GRAMMAR OF THE 


ExdLsH Lanovaes. By Simon Kerl, A.M, author of 
“First Lessons in Grammar,” * Comprehensive Grame 
mar,” etc. New York: Ivison, Phinney, Biakeman & 
Co. 1866. Price $1. 


This is a simple, thorough, and practical text-book, and 
is not excelled in these particulars by any work with 
which we are acquainted. We would particularly com- 
mend it for the clearness and brevity of its definitions, 
Rosert Merry’s Turrd BOOK or Puz- 

zixs. New York: J. N. Stearns. 1865. Prico 85 eta. 

The puzzles have pictures to match, and are sure to 
please the little folks, as all Uncle Merry's books and mag- 
azines always do. 


„THE Serr or Harper’s Ferry” 
is “a Poem” (of John Brown) “ for the Times,” by Wm. 
W. H. McCurdy, published by Bland, Myers & Woodbury, 
Indianapolis. The admirers of the sturdy old hero, whose 
spirit is said to be “marching on,” will doubtless read it 


with interest. Price 25 cents. 


New Pustications.—Among the late 
issues of the press not elsewhere noticed in these pages, 
we may mention the foliowing, ali of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and degrees valu- 
able or interesting: 


Tur ParaBies Reap IN THS Licar or TBB PRESENT 
Day. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 12mo. pp. 278. Cloth, $2. 


Por{xs BY GERALD. 16mo. pp. xxxi., 428. Cloth, $1 75. 


Precious THovcuts, Moran anD RELIGIOUS. Gathered 
from the Works of John Ruskin, A.M, By Mrs. L. O. 
Tuthill. 12mo. pp. X., 849. Cloth, $8. 


UNITED States Atwanao for 1866 12mo. $1 25. 


HanpD-Boox or THE Steam-Encnrs, containing all the 
Rules required for the right construction and manage- 
ment of Engines of every class, with the easy Arithmetical 
Solution of those Rules, constituting a Key to the “ Cate- 
chism of the Steam-Engine.” By John Bourne, O.E., etc. 
12mo. pp. xiL, 474 Cloth, $3. 

Tae Youre Man's Frien ; containing Admonitions 
for the Erring, Counsel for the Tempted, Encouragement 
for the Desponding, and Hope for the Fallen. By Daniel 
OC. Eddy, D.D. New Series. i6mo. pp. 268. Cloth, $1 50. 
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RuraL Arrairs.—The number of the 
ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGIBTER or ROURAL Arralns for 
1866 contains quite as great a variety of interesting and 
valuable mutter us any of its predecessors. It is uius- 
trated as usual witu about 130 Engravings. 

No resident of the country can well do without this 
m st valuable little annual. It is full of timely hints for 
not on'y the country gentleman (which every farmer 
should be), but also for the country ludy (which we assume 
that every farmer’s wiie da), and both will read it with 
equal pleasure ani profit. Price, post- paid by mail, only 
85 cents. Fowler and Wells, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Our AnnuaL.—The showy gift-books 
of the season may be more attractive to the eye than our 
litle “ Illustrated Annual of Phrenology and Physiogoo- 
my for 1866;” but in real u'ility and intrinsic interest 
many a costly volume will full far behind it. It contains 
a sketch of President Johnson, with a porirau; Julius 
Cæsar; Character in the Walk (illuatrated); The Mother 
of John Wesley, with a portrait; the Eyes (poetry); Stam- 
mering and tuit- ring the Cause and Curs ; the Red Man 
aad dhe Black Man (illuetrated); Heads of the Leading 
Clergy, with grouped portraits; Heads of Notorious Box- 
ers, with grouped portraits; Fate of the Apostles, with a 


likeness of St. Paul; Cornelius Vanderbilt, with a por- 

trait; Language of the Eyes (Illustrated); Brigham Young, 

with a portrait; Richard Cobden and John Bright, with 
ortraits ; General Wm. T. Sherman, with a portrait, etc. 
Price, prepaid by mail, 12 cenu.] 


Tre Rurat New-YorkKeR.—tThis is 
one of the best family agricultural papers published in this 
country. When the editor was elected mayor of Roches- 
ter, we feared The Rural would lose something of its 

„spirit, but we find it “all alive” to the best interests of the 
‘farmer and the family as before. We intend to watch our 
opportunity to “show up” this time-honored editor and 
model mayor in the PHRENOLOGIOAL JougnaL. But the 
best way to study his character is to read his paper. The 
Rural New- Yorker is published weekly at $8 per year, by 
D. D. T. Moore, Rochester, N. Y. 


De HolLENDER says: Ook hebben 
wij ontvangen het jaarboekje voor Schedrlleer en Physi- 
ognomy van 8 R. Wells, de redacteur van het Phreno- 
logical Journal and Life Illustrated,” dat vele wetens- 
waardige bijzonderheden bevat. Dit jaarboekje bevat de 
portretten van Andrew Johnson, Abrabam Lincoln, de 
moeder Van Wesley, Gen. Grant, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Gen. Sherman en anderen met karakterkundige be 
echrijvingen ; is te verkrijgen te New York bij Fowler en 
Wells, 889 Broadway. Prije, 12 cents. 


Porutar New Mvusic.—Horace Wa- 
ters, the well-known music publisher of No. 441 Broadway, 
has lately issued “Too Late to Marry,” words by W. H. 
Bellamy, musio by R. Sidney Pratten; The Martyr of 
Liberty,” by James G. Clark; “Give Me Honest Friends 
and True,” a song by Henry Tucker; and A Maid«n for 
Sale,” a comic song, by A. Dispeoker. 

A CAPITAL WORK for young orators is 
that containing the SpeecHes or Joon Berent, M. P., on 
the American Question. With an ingroduction by Frank 
Moore. Price, %2 50. May be had, prepaid by post, at 
this office. — 


New Mvsic.—Oliver Ditson, Boston, 
has lately published“ The Mountain Boy,” a song by 8. 
O. Spencer; Waterfall Schottisch.“ by F. A. Pease, and 
“Tne Maid of Lamoille,” by L. B. Whitney. 
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SKATINd.— The following witty and 
gracefal note was sent to one of “our giris,” with an elegant 
pair of skates. 


New Yoru, December, 1865.—S. W. B. begs to present 
his compliments to Miss , and requests ber accept- 
ance of the accompanying pair of skat- s, believing that 
these will afford more scope to her graceful and rapid 
movements than even a telescope, and be of vastly more 
service in astronomical observations. as she wili doubtless 
see stars during her early experimen's, and come in con- 
tact with forcible proofs of the laws of vity and levity 
combined, even in isolated instances. It will only he nec- 
essary lo go i., to bring a “come it” into the field of 
vision of the order known to astronom»rs as the spread 
eagle.” For ber encouragement be would respectfully 
suggest that only the wicked stand in slippery places. 


— 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


QUESTIONS or GENERAL INTEREST” will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no spuce to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly wnswered by letter. If questions be brief, 
and distinctly stated, «ce will try to respond in the 
“next number” Your “ Best Toouvents” solicited. 

AN ORDER For Books, Journala, etc., must be 
written on a sheet by itself. Questions for this depart. 
ment—To CorrEesPponpente—and communications for 
the Editor, must be written on BBP ARATE slips. 


Tue Necro SKULL. —*“‘ Is ita fact that the skull 
of the negro fs thicker than that of the white man? and is 
it destitute of sutures or seams as in the head of the white ?” 


Ans: The skull of the negro as he exists among us to-day 
is thicker than that of the white man; that is to say, tako 
a hundred negroes and a hundred white men, just as wo 
meet them, and the skulls of the negroes would average 
thicker—so of the bony structure throughout. We have 
seen negro skulls that were very thin; we have seen 
white men’s skulls that were very thick. The thickness 
of the skull depends a great deal on the temnerament, and 
especially on the natural activity and excitability of the 
system. The skulls of negroes vary in thickness; so also 
do the skulls of white men vary in thickness, perbaps 
quite as much as the skulls of tho African. The bones of 
both man and animal in Africa are large. Those of the lion, 
the tiger, the elephant are examples; the bones of the two 
former are very fine, very compact, and very strong. It 
is generally supposed that negroes have better teeth than 
other people; but we bavo inclined to suppose that that 
opinion was based on the fact that the negro’s tectu look 
whiter, because the contrast between them and the skin is 
so much greater. The sccond branch of inquiry, as to the 
sutures or seams, We now repeat for, perhaps, the fiftieth 
time. There is a current opinion among those unao- 
quainted with anatomy, that the African skull has no 
sutures or seams dividing the different parts of the head. 
Not long since, a man came to us saying that a doctor told 
bim that such was the fact. Let it be understood, then, 
once and forever, that the negro’s skull has just ss many 
parts and seams as that of avy other man; and, let us 
say further, that we know of no skull of beast or bird that 
has not seams or sutures. The skull is not a bony box to 
incase the brain like an egg-shell, not to be expanded ; but 
the skull is formed in parts and united at the seams by a 
kind of saw-teeh or dove-tailed interlocking. The human 
skull, the nams of wbich appear almost to have become 
consolidatud, as they do in the aged after the brain has 
ceased growing, may be filled with- dry beans or grain 
and put ln water, and the swelling of the beans or grain 
will separate the skull in its various geams. Even those 
that seem to have grown solid, come apart. While the 
brain is growing, the skull is constantly expanding. There 
is a great convenience in having the skull in parts 60 that 
it can easily give room for the growth of tho brain. We 
may add that the benes of the face are all in pieces, joined 
at particular places; and this serves a very important 
purpose in another eens»: a blow upon one part of the 
head or face, which might cause a fracture, would do far 
less injury than if the skull were one solid bone, The 
fracture will run to one of the seams in the head, and will 
there be likely to stop; besides, any severe concussion of 
the head would produce far less damage to it in conse- 
quenco of its having joints and seams. As a crockery 
crate yields, and thereby produces less damage to the 
contents than if it wore packed into a box made of boards, 


so the skull being in parts yields to shocks and pressure. 
We hope this reply will be disscminated among all those 
who try to make out on anatomical and eae prine 
1 ee that the negro is not a human being. It is a mean 
bigotry, begotten of a cowardly prejudice that ought to be 
dispelled, for the very swine, and dog, and pole-cat have 
sutures in the skull, like those in the white, the red man, 
and the biack. 


ASKING Questions.—1. I am always wanting to 
know the “why and the wherefores,” so much so that I 
am continually joked about i. Now what organ is it that 
predominates in my cranium? Ane. Causality asks ques- 


tons; Individuality wants to see. 2. What large develop- 
ments of organs constitute cowardico—c xcessive caution ? 


Ana. Very large Cuutiousness, and small Self-Esteem, 
Comnativeness, Destructiveness, and deficient moral sense. 


8. Is there any such thing as a“ ghost?” I suppose you will 
laugh at that question; but there is the Brooklyn Ghost; 
and I know of another house that ts Aaunted, fer I have 
a brother that is not afraid of anything. and he undertook 
to stay in the house one night, and had to give it up, as 
there was a woman and child murdered in the house s-me 
two years ago, and no ons has been able to live in it since! 


Ans. If we believe in the Scriptares we must believe in 
ghosts, ia apparitions; but the ghosts usually said to free 
quent haunted houses, we conceive to be creations of the 
imagination. If we understand by ghost, the spirit of one 
who hus departed this life, we must admit, on the authority 
of the Bible, that such things kave been seen. But like 
many other things spoken of in the Bible, as the ax 
that floated on the water—the water that was troubled 
by the angel—the manna that was rained down for food, 
we have no repetitions of them at the present time; at 
least it has never been our fate or fortune to see a ghost, 
although we have whistied past grave-yards in dark 
nights, visited old ruins, and been in haunted houses 
without number. Our correspondent fails to notice the 
late ghost in e church in Jersey City, which after having 
engaged the attention not only of the people in the vicinity, 
but the Common Council, who by their “ resolutions” duly 
offered, and a sufficient, police force, finally overcame it, 
and fuund it to be only a dog. 


GRAVRL Wais ror Hovsss.—In reply to fre- 
quent questions put to us as to the economy and atility of 
this mode of building, we may state that the more we 
know of it the better we like it. For cellar walle it is 
better to use fleld-stones, or the coarsest kind of gravel. 
As a foundation, after digging the cellar, there should be 
a blind drain directly beneath the wall, whieh will carry 
off all the water; otherwise, the moisture would tend to 
cause the concrete to crumble before becoming thoreughly 
hardened. But if suitably drained, the wall may be built 
as above suggested. While gravel will answer, we con» 
sider field-stones better for the foundation. 


FRENCH AND ITatian.—1. Is it best to learn one 
first, or take lessons in each at the same time? Ana 


Devote yourself to one till you have pretty well mastered 
it, then take up the other, but read enough in the frst to 


keep it fresh in the memory. 2. How long will it take to 
learn French for conversation by studying two hours daily ? 


Ans. That will depend entirely on how much talent you 
have for learning. Some would learn it thus in six months, 
others would require a year. 


Rerreatine ForEHzADs —How do you reconcile 
the very retreating forehead of Lavater with his acknowl- 
edged talents? Ans. Forebeads often are retreating in con- 


sequence, not of defective reflective organs, bat of extra 
large perceptive organs. If the brow be built out half an 
inch or an inch it will give an inferior look to the upper 
part of the forehead without detracting from or lessening 
that part of the brain. Lavater's head was long from the 
opening of the ears to the root ef the nose, and bis pere 
ceptive organs were very large, and all his writings evince 
superior observing but not very strong reasoning power. 
He gathered facts but did not build them up into a system. 
His work on “ Physiogoomy” is more like piles of brick, 


_lime, sand, beams, boards, lath, and shingles, than like a 


house. A larger upper forehead would have put his many 
facts and observations into an edifice or system. 


Barer Mention.—Brooklyn. Should we pub- 
lish the person you name and tell the truth, we should be 
liable to prosecution for libel. He is a great “ blower,” is 
very selfish, with streaks of benevolence when it will 
“pay.” Is almost destitute of Conscientiousness, and has 
no more regard for the truth than has the idiot he exhibits. 
Ho has just enough Veneration to incline him to patronize 
the church, but evon this is in subordination to his cupidity. 
He passes for a “ good fellow” with those who don’t know 
him, and for a very bad man with those who do know him, 


We would not trast him, nor believe him under oath. We 
can not publish him except t: expose, which, we repeat, 
would be libelous. Wait a litle, and he will “ fetch up” 
where his perverted nature inclines him to go. 
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EASTERLY Storms.— Why do storms originate in 
the east? Ans. They do not in all places. In the North- 


western States the great snow-storms come from the west 
and northwest. In other places the great rain-storms 
come from the south. On the Atlantic coast, where north- 
easterly storms prevail, the cold winds from the region of 
icebergs come sweeping down over the warm northerly 
currents of the Guif Stream, thus becoming loaded with 
moisture, When these winds, driving southward and 
westward, meet contrary currents they become condensed 
to such a degree that the moisture becomes rain or snow. 
This explains why a northeast storm begins to rain or 
snow at Washington two hours before it does at Phila- 
delphia, and there several hours before it does at New 
York, Boston, Portland, and “down east.” Such storms 
are often raging at Boston and Bangor several hours after 
they are spent and cleared off at Philadelphia. 


— 


~~ 


TALKING IN A CROwD.—I have large Language, 
and can converse with ease with one or two persons either 
acquaintances or strangers; while in a lurge company 
com of friends, acquaintances, and strangere 1 am 
not inclined to talk. I am not bashful. I am puzzled to 
understand this. Ans. When in promiscuops company 


you feel the responsibility of the public position, and this 
appalls you. Some men can argue loudly and ably with 
one or more men in presence of fifty men; but call the 
meeting to order by placing one man in the chair and let 
the rest be seated, and your clamorous debater is silent, 
is obliged to sit and be scored by others, and see his 
favorite opinions rudely put down. So soon as the meete 
ing is closed, however, and the order, dignity, and re- 
sponsibility are set aside, he grapples his opponents in 
debate, and the whole crowd listen to his earnest and well- 
put ctatements. It is not the fifty men, singly, in groups, 
' or as a whole, that deter him from talking, but it is the 
solemnity and apparent responsibility which the organisa 
tion produces which frighten him. Practice would enable 
him to overcome this. The same will help you out. 


Tue JovRNAL is usually printed in time to reach 
subscribers in the Atlantic States about the first of each 
month. 

ANATOMY AND PuysioLtocy.—‘‘ Lambert's Third 


Book on Anatomy and Physiology” is a very excelent 
one. We can furnish a copy, postage paid, for $1 75. 


Scutprure.—l. What developments are neces- 
sary for a great sculptor? Ane. All the intellectual, all 


the mechanical, all the artistic faculties, all the elements 
of force and ambition with ali the moral and social organs. 
A person needs all these to be great in anything. Asa 
gculptor or orator, a man wants all the organs. A person 
needs especially for a sculptor the intellectual, mechanical, 
and artistic faculties, and is the better for having every- 
thing strong. Hiram Powers stands very high as a 
eculptor. We do not understand making molds of gelatine 
for plaster casts. 2. Is genius a natural inheritance? 
Ans. Tea, and so is talent. 


PHRENOLOGIsTs.— What organs must be strongly 
developed in order to become a good phrenologist? Ana. 


The moet essential are the intellectual, but a man can not 
be a first-clase phrenologist without a good development 
of all the organs, especially the moral, 


ATTRACTION.—REPULSION.— Why are we attracted 
to one and repelled by another, when we meet for the first 
time? Ans. The best reply we can make is the child's 


answer, namely, ‘Because we are.” When we learn 
why the magnet points north and south; or the cause of 
vital heat; or what is lite, then we may be able to account 
for human “ attraction and repulsion.” That “like likes 
like” is self-evident. But why? We readity affiliate with 
congenial spirits which are adapted to us, and are repelled, 
almost poisoned, by the very atmosphere of others. A 
horse and a mule may be made to work together, but the 
horse sickens, it is said, hy breathing the breath of the 
mule, and soon breaks down. So it is between persons of 
widely different temperaments, and they do not “ become 
ene.” 


Bioop.—To increase and purify it can only be 
done by right living. Good food, pure air, exercise, eto., 
aro among the essentials. Bread from unbolted flour is 
adapted to constant use. Fresh swect butter in very , 
moderate quantities may be used by those in health. 
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D. McD.—The confusion or disturbance of the 
organ of Sociality produces in persons the loes of their 
“ point of compass,” or makes them feel turned around.” 
Friendship or Adbesiveness leads to affection among 
kindred, and it is extended to others outside of these tles; 
very small Self-Esteem and large Approbativeness or the 
reverse can co-exist precisely as a man can be a good 
mechanic and not a poet, or a good talker and a poor 
reasoner, or have good eyes and poor ears. 

— 


"Srtr-Esteem.—To cultivate this organ, use it; 
assnme place and position, stand erect, put on dignity, 
walk and talk with self-appreciation, do not let yourself 
down, say no trifling things, and you will soon establish a 
feellug of dignity, and the organ will become larger. A 
timid girl going among strangers and teaching a school 
for six months, receiving obedience from the pupils and 
respect from the parents, will return to her friends womanly 
and selfpoised. Her Self-Esteem bas been strengthened 
by use and culture. 


WILLIAM Witas.—1. Is it safe or advisable in 
all cases to drink nothing but cold water? Ans. We 


believe pure water to be all that is nocessary for drink. 


2. What is the cause of dundrig on a person's head, and 
@ there any prevention or cure for the same? Ans. Dan- 


druff is the result or removing of insensible perspiration. 
Wash the head occasionally with water that has a little 


borax in it. 8. What is the cause of occasional canker 
sores in a person’s mouth wh» enjoys exceilent health 
otherwise, aod what is its prevention? Ans. Cause, im- 


purities of the system; prevention, hygienic living. 


Hon. J. W. HARRIS, noticed in our July num- 


ber, instead of going to Europe, went to St. Paul and per- 
formed some very remarkable mental gymnastics, which 
have been duly reported in the papers—among other 
things, deserting his beautifal wife, and running away 
with money not hisown. We are asked to explain how 
it is that one so well organized should become so wicked ? 
It is easily answered. He is simply a perverted man. 
Phrenology does not pretend to decide what man has 
done, wild do, nor what he will not do; it simply points 
out his natural tendencies, capabilities, and deficiencies. 
The Hon. J. W. H. is intelligent above tho average of 


men; he is good-looking, nay, handsome; nor is he 


specially deficient in faculties. But he “ got off the track,” 
and was morally obtuee. He is a fallen man, though 
capable of repentance and a better life. 47 are Hable to 
stumble and to fall, as angels are said to have done. 


-Wnom Nor 10 MARRY. — Dear Journal 


Faithful friend and adviser, I am having a struggle be- 


tween principle and seifish pleasure, you may think. I 
once Joved and was loved in return, but parents separated 
us and we have not met for several years; lost to each 
othcr in one sense of the word forever. I now have 
another opportuuity of clanging my position in life. 
Another has come and partially fills the place iu my heart 
of the lost love of years ugo. I know he loves me, and I 
cun givo wy band and as much of my heart as to any one. 
I love him, but not like my first love. I hear that he is a 
gumbler; must I give him up on that account, or take 
bin and.try to influence him to a better life; he has no 
other habits that are bad; a kind, orng disposition, and 
many other qualities that help to make him good. I know 
my influence is grout over friends, and I sometimes think 
I may bo the mcuns of chanzing his course of life; he has 
a good «ccupation, an! otherwise good morals. Now 
please tell me what is my duty—whbat must I do? Ans. 


You must not marry him until he proves himself worthy 
to become a husband and father. He must not only stop 
gambling, but he must reform; but he must put himself 
in the way to grow in grace—in short, to become a 
Christian. Until then, you will not be safe to marry him. 
The best men are none too good to become husbands and 
fathers, and many are totally unfit to enter into these 
sacred relations. Our advice to a sister or a daughter 
would be, to marry only an honest Christian gentleman. 


Wuar is Tach rnATRT ?—Ans. The meaning of 
this word is “fast writing.” Phonography, which means 
“ writing according to sound ;” this also is “fast writing,” 
besides having a philosophy based on the sound of words. 


TOBACCO AND THE TEETH —Does chewing tobacco 
preserve the teeth? Ans. We think not. Many persons 


say eo and think so. We have tried to give men the credit 
of truthfulness and sinoerity who make the statement. If 
those who chew tobacco have better tecth than others, it 
is probably caused by the fact that the process of ehe wing 
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tobacco may tend to keep the teeth elean from particles of 
food which, without care, might be allowed to remain, 
thus promoting decay. The teeth should be carefully 
cleaned, not with acids and powders, but with water and 
a brush, after each meal. The following seems in placos 
“ As the period generally occupied by sleep is calculated 
to be about six or eight hours ont of the twenty-four, it 
would greatly promote the healthful maintenance of the 
pricelees pearls whose loss or decay so greatly influences 
our appearance and our comfort, if we were to establish a 
habit of carefully cleansing chem with a soft brush before 
going to bed. The small particles of food clogging the 
gums impede circulation, generate tartar and caries, and 
affect the breath. Think of an amalgamation of cheese, 
flesh, sweetmeats, fruit, etc., in a state of decomposition, 
remaining wedged between our teeth for six or seven 
hours; yet how few ever take the trouble to attend to this 
most ceriain cause of toofhache, discoloration, and decay, 
entailing the miseries of scaling, plugging, extraction, and 
false teeth.” 

Parents.—F. A. C. The law requires that every 
patented article, or bag or package eontaining the same, 
should be stamped Patented, and the date of the patent. 
See “ How to Get a Patent” (price 10 cents), for the law, 
and valuable information. 


GRraDUATION.—No rule can be laid down which 
will apply to all cases. It is better to graduate at the ago 
of twenty-five, with an unimpaired eonsiitution, than to 

_break down in an attempt to get through a course of stady 
earlier. 

Twias, nor TRrers, ARE BENDABLE.— Can a per- 
son whose phvsical development hai through disobedi- 
ence to Nature’s laws, been retarded from early youth to 
a few yeurs after maturity (say from thirteen to twenty- 
seven) acquire, by strict obedience thereafter, the same 
development and muscular power as though he bad never 
transgressed? Ane. No. He may improve, but never 


become what he eould have been without the transgres- 
sion; and it is equally true in regard to moral delingquenoy. 
A pebble in the streamlet scant 
Hath turned the eourse of many a river; 
A footfall on the tiny plant 
Hath warped the giant oak forever. 


Tue Bosr.—The cost of our Phrenological Bust 
boxed for transportation is $1 75. The cost of transpor- 
tation by express can be aseertained by asking an express 
agent at the place where it is to be receive !. The box is 
about twelve iuches long and eight Inches wide. 


— 


BAT DRES. We know of no certain means of 
preventing the hair from falling off. Cold water and fric- 
tion are the best local applications; but the difficulty 
generally depends upon some peculiar state of the system 
not well understood. We should use cold water and a 
good brush, avoid hot airetight hats, and try to improve 
the gencral health. 

Minister.—A clergyman negds a full develop- 
ment of all the moral sentiments, a good intellect, and 
sufficient Destructiveness and Combativeness to give him 
energy and courage tu fight the good fight of faith. 


MAnnIAdB or Cousixs.— We have given our 
views on this subject several times during the present 
year in this department, and muet beg our correspondent 
to look over his back numbers of the JOURNAL. 


Desater.—The price of McElligott’s „American 
Debater” is 82, post-paid. 


PIMPLES ON THE Face.—A papulous skin con- 
sists of small acuminated elevations of the cuticle, not 
contatning a fiuid nor tending to suppuration, commonly 

- terminating in scurf. There are several varieties of the 
disease: gum rash, common to infancy; in Hohenous 
rash there are little red pimples, the eruption diffuse, at- 
tended with a pricking or tingling sensation; puriginous 
rash causes great itching ; the millet rash consists of litte, 
hard, milk-white pimples usually confined to the face, 
caused by impure blood generated by bad living. The 
best treatment of all these and other skin diseases is the 
Turkish Bath. Where this can not be had, other modes 
of bathing should be resorted to to purify the system. 
Washing the face with warm or tepid water, and applying 
cold water with friction to the chest, arms, and other 
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parts of the body, may transfer the pimples to some less 
inconvenient locality. Washing the face with cold water, 
while the other parts of the body are neglected, draws the 
blood, and the ba'i humors which it oontalus, to tho surface 
there. 


Moriis.— Will moths eat paper or books as well 
as cloth? Aus. No. — 


Moox.—Why is it that there is on the face of 
the moon the imuye ofa person leaning over a cloudy heap? 
Ans. It's all in your eye. There are shadows of moun- 
teins, but no image. 

Supgerstition.—l. Are there such persons, or 


wer? there ever such persons, as witches, wizards, and 
om‘ rs? Ans. There were persons different in some 


resp-+us frum others to which these names were applied. 
2. Wht does the torm Macbeth’s witches mean? Ans, 
See .CU-tkspeare. 

Z. -1. Why is the letter z called zed or izzard, 
in the zlphabet of the United States Spelling Book, Part 


I., page 9? Ans. For no good reason. 2 Could a person 
spell » vord in which z belongs by calling it z d or izzurd? 


Ans. 1t could bo called tuus in spelling as well as anything 
else tno nume has nothing to do with the sound giving 
the chu acter it designates. 


Douvrtr Lerrers —1. Which is the correct way 
to pron» ance ine double letters w and œ—is æ pronounced 
aore? Ans. E. 2. Is œ pronounced ooro? Ans. E. 


FLarregy.— Yes, there are indiscreet, nay, dis- 
honest phrenologists, the burden of whose song is silly 
laudation. They know better, but wiil not do it. Instead 
of making their examinations useful, they simply try to 
amuse the subject, and to entertain lookers-on. This is 
degrading, and may be classed with other Barnumizing 
tricks, which can only result in lowering Phrenology in the 
eyes of the world. Persons must discriminate between the 
mountebank and the gentleman, the quack and the scholar. 


How Much Can I Maxe.—Some phrenologists 
make from $10,000 to $12,000 a year—by lecturing, exam- 
ining, and in the sale of books. Others make les», from 
$2,000 to $5,000, depending on capability. It should pay 
quite as well as the practice of medicine, the law, or any 
other profession, and it will, when the eame qualifications 
are brought to bear. i 


Hanpwritina, Fro.— Ist. Does flannel cause ir- 
ritation when worn next to the skin? Ans. Coarse fiannel 
does in some cases. 2d. Is cold bathing more conducive 
to health than warm? Ans. Yes, in general; but in some 
cases warm bathing is best. 8d. Can the negro, by 
cleanliness, get rid of that odor for which he is noted? 
Ans. Not entirely. 4th. What is my character Judging 
by my handwriting? Ans. Bad enough, if not better 
than your caligraphy. Sth. Why don’t you show us your 
ugly profile toreugh the A. P. J.? Ans. As our profile is 
not ugly, but quite the contrary, we can’t endure the 
jealousy it would excite. —— 


Tue Nose.—-We have published in the JOURNAL, 
and m our “new Physiognomy,” all needful information in 


regard to the Signs of Character in the nose, and refer in- 
quirers to back numbers, and to the book. 


MECHANICAL. —Prof. 7 i y on examination 
of my phrenological organ, said, Mechanical ingenuity 
is your presoniianteberacteristlo—aré A. No. One in me- 
chanical work of all kinds.” Being a belicver in the prin- 
ciples of Phreoology, aud yet very clumsy in the use of 
tools, I can not reconcile the observation with my experi- 
ence. Wilt you oblige by anivernng the following ques- 
tion? Can there be meehanical ingenuity in an eminent 
degree unaccompanied by a natural skill in the use of 


tools? Ans. The statement was inconsiderate, and not 
justified by Phrenology. Had the examiner said your 
Constructiveriess was large, and that you might become an 
expert mechanic by practice, it would, we presume, have 
been true. An organ may be large, but lutent—as, for ex- 
ample, some Quaker · have large Tune, but seldom or never 
exercise it in the way of making music. So of other organs 
which are possessed by nearly all; but not being trained 
by education and use, they lie dormant through life, and, 
like gold ore in the mountains, may, or may never be 
brought to light. 


Matrimony, r. — A Subscriber’s’’ questions 
are not of “ general interest.” Send us your address on a 
prepaid envelope, and we will reply. 
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TEMPERAMENT, QUALITY, etc.—Can a person have 
a predominant mental temperament, with low, organic 


quality? An. Yes. Is the bony or osseous system in- 
creased in size by exercise? Ans. Yes. Why does a 
person sometimes choose a pursuit not adapted to his 
organism or phrenological character? Ans. Because he 
knows no bettcr. 

PureNoLocists.—Can a person become a good 
phrenolog:st without understandi:.g the anatomy of the 
human syetem? Ans. One can be a good delineator of 
character without a knowledge of minute anatomy, but he 
would be a better teacher, probably a better practitionor 
of Phrenology, by having a thorough knowledge of ana omy 
and physiology. 

A Constant Reader’’ asks us questions which, 
if answered in the Journal, would open a door for fifty 
letters a day, and would absorb half the room in the Jour- 
NAL to answer them. Give us your name with your ques- 
tions, and we will answer you privately. Such questions 
as yours are not suitable for publication. 


Mrrcuant.— What organization, temperament, 
etc., are e-sential in a young man to be a successful mer- 


chant. Ans. Merchants require Acquisitiveness, to impart 
a desire and tact for business; large Hope, to promote en- 
terprise; full Cautivusness, to render them safe; large 
Perceptives, to give quick and correct judgment of the 
qualities of goods; good Calculation, to impart rapidity 
and correctness in casting accoun's; large Approbative- 
ness, to render them courteoas and affable; aud fali Ad- 
hesiveness, to enable them to make friends of customers, 
and integrity to retain them. A merchant should have a 
well-balanced temperament, to give health, strength, and 
endurance, and clearness and force of mind. Why is one 
young man a better salesman than another? and why is 
one better worth a salary twice or thrice the amount than 
another? Phrenology answers this by pointing out the 
constitutional differences, and showing who is, and who 

not, adapted to mercantile life. = 


Ircuine Fxet.—The difficulty is probably of the 
natureofachilblain. Avoid exposing the feet to extremes 
of heat and cold; wear cooling wet bandages during the 
night, if the feet itch or are painful, and attend strictly to 
the general health of the system. : 


SraMMERING.—You will find the information 
you seek in Our New Illustrated Annual of Phrenology 
and Physiognomy” for 1866. [Price, by mall, 12 cents. ] 


ExdLIsn GAmAR.— Find some one in your 
neighborhood who will consent to teach you English 
grammar. Do not be bashful about it. Every good gram- 
marian in your neighborhood knows your defining, and 
will respect you all the more for endeavoring to cure it. 


Haacrrty—VeRrnet.—Who were Haggerty and 
Horace Vernet, whose likenesses appear in the November 
number of the JOUENAI, page 187? Ans. Haggerty mur- 


dered a whole family in Lancaster County, Pa., and was 
executed about the year 1840, Horace Vernet is a French 
painter of eminence, who was born in Paris in 1789. 


To MARE tHE Harr Cn. A new subscriber” 
desires us to give a recipe to make the hair curl. We 
believe the barbers use a hot iron, with some kind of 
greasy substance; others wet tho hair in water, and do it 
up at night in little bits of paper, in which it is kept till 
morning and is en dressed for the day. But the best plan 
is to apply the treatment inside, from whence the hair 
grows, and the substancu ws use is mush and milk, and 
fried pudding with or without treacle—otherwise molasses. 
We like maple syrup best. It may be taken in a spoon, 
or with a fork, depending on the atate of liquidity in which 
it is served up. If taken say about once in six hours, it 
will, in time, produce the desired effect. Try it, and if 
approved, recommend it to your neighbors. The thing is 
neither patented nor copy-righted, but is free to all who 
Ilve in a corn country. 

TEMPERAMENT.— What is meant by a well- 
balanced temperament? Ans. A temperament in which 


the different temperamental conditions are harmoniously 
blended. The other questions of Giovanne are too in- 
definite. A man’s place in the business world does not 
depend upon half a doz: n artistic faculties; the disposition, 
the courage and fortitude, and the moral sentiments have 
something to do in giving a man a place. 


Publishers Department. 


Nor rok our Saxes.—We would not 
rudely decline the kind offices even of a child, but woul! 
accept the generous expression for the gratification: it 
would afford the giver; and this is the way we feel toward 
those who tender their services to us in the way oft aiding 
the good work of disseminating Phrenology. But though 
we rejoice at every kind expression, and at every effort 
put forth in the interest of the science, we can not accept 
it as a personal favor to us. We are only helpers in the 
same work, only »gents of people who use us for tbis pur- 
pose. A gentleman correspondent puts this matter oa the 
right ground when he says, “I send you a club of sub- 
scribors obtained at the cost of the best part of three days’ 
time, and I do this, not for any advantage you may derive 
from it, but for the advantage of my friends and neighbora, 
whom I wish to have the benefit of the Jouaxar.“ For 
them rather than for us. Still, our warmest thanks go out 
instioctively to those who take sufficient interest in the 
good cause to get up clubs, sell books, or even talk up 
Phrenology. But please remember, it is not for ue you 
work—it is for the cavas and your friends. 


DovusLE Noumsers.—Instead of twen- 
ty-four pages, the usual number, we published thirty-two 
Jull quarto pages in each number of the JOURNAL for 
1865, makiog for the year ninety-sin pages more than we 
promised; and gave besides a handsome cover to every 
number. We did this at a largo cost for paper and print- 
ing. How it may be during the year 1866 will depend on 
circumstances; the price of paper, the number of subscrib- 
ers we receive, the value of our currency, and so forth. 
But we will give to every subscriber the full value of his 
money, and something more. 


Ovr ILLusrrations.—During the year 
1868, we published in the PurEnoLocicaL JOURNAL some 
Tures Hounprep illustrative engravings, most of which 
were portraits. We have no doubt the number for the 
present year will exceed those of the last, and all for $2 
a year. Verily, this és the cheapest illustrated periodical 
now published. 


L. E. L.—These initials should have 
been appended to the article on Washington and Caesar, 
in our December number. They were accidentally omitted. 

But who is L. E. L.? Ah, that is a secret. We may 
state, however, that the Fnglish L. E. L. is not our Aurr- 
can L. E. L. The first contribution published from the 
pen of this writer was in the October number, under the 
title of Taz Two Porrnarts, and we now have sketches of 
Marshall and Choate from the same pen. We predict a 
brilliant career for this racy writer. 

Mrs. Grorce WAShINGTON WYLLIS 
will continue her “talk” about “Love and Lovers,” 
“ Work for Women,” “ Domeatic Life,” the “ Training of 
Children,” ‘* Selection and Treatment of Servants ;” with 
such“ Hints to Gentlemen“ as may serve to put them on 
their very best behavior. Mrs. Wyllis is not a great 
talker,” but when she speaks, the whole house must give 
ear. For is she not an oracle? We may publish her por- 
trait in a future number. 


WRITE ON SEPARATE SLIrS.—It would 
facilitate matters if correspondents would write their dif- 
ferent orders on separate slips. If writing for books and 
the JOURNAL, let each be separate; and if for publication, 
or for answer in Correspondents’ Department, each should 
be on a separate slip of paper, otherwise matters may 
get mixed” and delayed. 


BIND THE JouRNAL.— Covers, made of 
embossed muslin, and lettered on the back suitable for 
‘binding last year’s JouBNAL, for 1865, may be had at this 
Office, or prepaid by post, for 81. They are very con- 
venient. 


Postacr.—Subscribers must pay the 
postage on the Journat at their respective post-offices. 
We can not prepay, except on papers sent to forcign 
countries, in which case the subecriber remits the amount 
required for such pre-payment with his subscription. 
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ESO P's FABLES. 
ILLUSTRATED., 
— — 


THE LION AND THE MOUSE. 


A LION was sleeping in his lair, 
when a Mouse, not knowing where he 
was going, ran over the mighty beast’s 
nose and awakened him. The Lion clap- 
ped his paw upon the frightened little crea- 
ture, and was about to make an end of him 
in a moment, when the Mouse, in pitiable 
tone, besought him to spare one who had 
s0 unconsciously offended, and not stain 
hie honorable paws with so insignificant a 
prey. The Lion, smiling at his little pris- 
oner's fright, generously let him go. Now 
it happened no long time after, that the 
Lion, while ranging the woode for his 
prey, fell into the toils of the hunters: and 
finding himself entangled without hope of 
escape, set up a roar that filled the whole 
forest with its echo. The Mouse, recog- 
nizing the voice of his former preserver, 
ran to the spot, and without more ado set 
to work to nibble the knot in the cord 
that bound the Lion, and in a short time 
set the noble beast at liberty; thus con- 
vincing him that kindness is seldom 
threwn away, and that there is no creature 
60 much below another but that he may 
have it in his power to return a good 
office. l 


THE BIRDS, THE BEASTS, AND THE 
BAT. 


(jE upon a time there was a 
7 flerce war waged between the Birds 
and the Beasts. For a long while the 
issue of the battle was uncertain, and the 
Bat, taking advantage of his ambiguous 
nature, kept aloof and remained neutral. 
At length when the Beasts seemed to pre- 
vail, the Bat joined their forces and ap- 
peared active in the fight; but a rally being 
made by the Birds, which proved success- 
ful, he was found at the end of the day 
among the ranks of the winning party. 
A peace being speedily concluded, the 
Bat’s conduct was condemned alike by 
both parties, and being acknowledged by 
neither, and so excluded from the terms 
of the truce, he was obliged to skulk off as 
best he could, and has ever since lived in 
holes and corners, never daring to show 
his face except in the duskiness of twi- 


light. 


THE CREAKING WHEELS. 


A5 some Oxen were dragging a wag- 
on along a heavy road, the Wheels set 
up a tremendous creaking. Brute!" 
cried the driver to the wagon; ‘‘ why do 
you groan, when they who are drawing all 
tho weight are silent ?” 

Those who cry loudest are not always 
the most hurt. 


THE FATHER AND HIS TWO 
DAUGHTERS. 


a 

MAN who had two daughters 

married one to a Gardener, the other 
to a Potter. After awhile he paid a visit 
to the Gardener's, and asked his daughter 
how she was, and how it fared with her. 
‘*Excellently well,” said she; we have 
everything that we want; I have but one 
prayer, that we may have a heavy storm 
of rain to water our plants.“ Off he set to 
the Potter's, and asked his other daughter 
how matters went with her. ‘‘Thero is 


not a thing we want,” she replied; and I 
only hope this fine weather and hot sun 
may continue, to bake our tiles. ** Alack,” 
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The Hands were no longer to carry food to 
the Mouth, nor the Mouth to reeeive the 
food, nor the Teeth to chew it. They had 
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THE LION AND THE MOUSE. 


said, the Father, if you wish for fine 
weather, and your sister for rain, which 
am I to pray for myself!“ 


THE FALCONER AND THE 
PARTRIDGE. 


A FALCONER having taken u 
Partridge in his net, the bird cried out 
sorrowfuliy, Let me go, good Master 
Falconer, and I premise yon I will decoy 
other Partridges into your net,” “No,” 
said the man, “whatever I might have 
done, I am determined now not to spare 
you; for there is no death too bad for him 
who is ready to betray his friends.” 


THE BELLY AND THE MEMBERS, 


N former days, when all a man’s 
limbs did not work together as ami- 
cably as they do now, but each had a will 
and way of its own, the Members gener- 
ally began to find fault with the Belly for 


not long persiated in this course of starv- 
ing the Belly into subjection, ere they all 
began, one by one, to fail and flag, and the 
whole body to pine away. Then the 
Members were convinced that the Belly 
also, cumbersome and useless as it seemed, 
had an important fanction of its own; 
that they could no more do without it 
than it could do without them; and that 
if they would have the constitution of the 
body in a healthy state, they must work 
together, each in his proper sphere, for the 
common good of all. 


THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 


AS a Wolf was lapping at the head 
of a running brook, he spied a stray 
Lamb paddling, at some distance, down 
the stream. Having made up his mind to 
seize her, he bethought himself how he 
might justify his violence. Villain!“ 
said he, running up to her, how dare 


spending an idle luxurious life, while they | you muddle the water that I am drink- 
were wholly occupied in laboring for its | ing?’ Indeed, said the Lamb humbly, 


THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 


support, and ministering to its wants and | I do not see how I can disturb the water, 


pleasures; so they entered into a conspir- 
acy to cut off its supplies for the future. 


since it runs from you to me, not from me 
to you.” Be that as it may,” replied the 
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Wolf, “it was but a year ago that you 
called me many ill names.” Oh, Sir!” 
said the Lamb, trembling, à year ago I 
was not born.“ Well,” replied the 
Wolf, “if it was not you, it was your 
father, and that is all the same; but it is 
no use trying to argue me out of my 
supper; - and without another word he 
fell upon the poor helpless Lamb and tore 
her to ploces. 

> A tyrant never wants a plea. And they 
have little chance of resisting the injustice 
of the powerful whose only weapons are 
innocence and reason. 
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THE WOLF AND THE CRANE. 


A WOLF had got a bone stuck in 
his throat, and in the greatest agony 
ran up and down, beseeching every animal 
he met to relieve him; at the same time 
hinting at a very handsome reward to the 
successful operator. A Crahe, moved by 
his entreaties and promises, ventured her 
long neck down the Wolf's throat, and 
drew out the bone. She then modestly 
asked for the promised reward. To which, 
the Wolf, grinning and showing his teeth, 
replied with seeming indignation, ‘ Un- 
grateful creature! to ask for any other 
reward than that you have put your head 
into a Wolf's jaws, and brought it safe ont 
again!“ , 

Those who are charitable only in the 
hope of a return, must not be surprised if, 
in their dealings with evil men, they meet 
with more jeers than thanks. 


THE WIDOW AND THE HEN. 


WIDOW woman kept a Hen 
that laid an egg every mornigg. 
Thought the woman to herself, If I/ 
double my Hen’s allowance of barley, she 
will lay twice a-day.” So she tried her 
plan, and the Hen became so fat and sleek 
that she left off laying at all. 
Figures are not always facts. 


THE ANT AND THE GRASSHOPPER. 


N a cold frosty day an Ant was 
dragging out some of the corn which 


he had laid up in summer time, to dry it. 


A Grasshopper, half-perished with hunger, 
besonght the Ant to give him a moreel of 
it to preserve his Hife. What were you 
doing,“ said the Ant, this last summer!“ 
„Oh,“ said the Grasshopper, I was not 
idle. I kept singing all the summer long.” 
Said the Ant, laughing and shutting up 
his granary, Since yofl could sing all 
summer, you may dance all winter.” 
Winter finds out what summer iays by. 


THE CRAB AND HER MOTHER. 


AID an old Crab toa young one, 
„Why do you walk so crooked, child? 
walk straight!” Mother,“ said the 
young Crab, “show me the way, will 
you? and when I see you taking a straight 
course, I will try and follow.” 
Example is better than precept. 


THE BLIND MAN AND THE WHELP. 


BLIND Man was wont, on any 

animal being put into his hands, to 
say what it was. Once they brought to 
him a Wolf's whelp. He felt it all over, 
and being in doubt, said, “I know not 
whether thy father was a Dog or a Wolf; 
but this I know, that I would not truet thee 
among a flock of sheep.“ 

Evil dispoaitions are early shown. 
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THE DOG IN THE MANGER. 


A DOG made his bed in a Manger, 
and lay snarling and growling to keep 
the horses from their provender. ‘ Sec,” 
said one of them, what a miserable cur! 
who noither can eat corn himself, nor will 
allow those to eat it who can.” 


THE HARE AND THE HOUND. 


A HOUND having put up a Hare 
from a bush, chased her from eome dis- 
tance, but the Hare had the best of it, and 
got off. A Goatherd who was coming by 
jeered at the Hound, saying that Puss was 
the better rdnner of the two. Tou for- 
get,“ replied the Hound, that it is one 
thing to be running for your dinner, and 
another for your life.” 


THE MICE IN COUNCIL. 


NCE upon a time, the Mice being 
sadly distreesed by the persecution of 
the Cat, resolved to call a meeting, to de- 
cide upon the best means of getting rid of 
this continual aunoyance. Many plans 
were discussed and rejected; at last a 
young Mouse got up and proposed that a 
Bell should be hung round the Cat's neck, 
that they might for the future alweys have 
notice of her coming, and so be able to 
escape. This proposition was halled with 
the greatest applause, and was agreed to 
at once unanimously. Upon which an old 
Mouse, who had sat silent all the while, 
got up and said that he considered the 
contrivance most ingenious, and that it 
wonld, no doubt, be quite successful; but 
he had only one short question to put, 
namely, which of them it was who would 
Bell the Cat? 


It ie one thing to propose, another to 


execute. 


— 
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THE WOLF AND THE SHEEP. 


WOLF that had been bitten by 

a dog, and was ina very sad case, being 
unable to move, called to a Sheep, that was 
passing by, and begged her to fetch him 
some water from the neighboring stream. 
“For if you,“ said he, will bring me 
drink, I will find meat myself.“ Tes,“ 
said the Sheep, I make no doubt of it; 
for, if I come near enough to give you the 
drink. you will soon make mince-meat of 
one,” 


THE DOG AND HIS MASTER. 


A CERTAIN Man was setting out 
on a journey, when, seeing his Dog 
standing at the door, he cried out to him, 
“ What are you gaping abont? Get ready 
to come with me.“ The Dog, wagging his 
tail, said, “I am all right, Master; it is 
you who have to pack up.” 


THE EAGLE AND THE FOX. 
AX Eagle and a Fox had long lived 

together as good neighbors ; the Eagle 
at the summit of a high treo, the Fox ina 
hole at the foot of it. One day, however, 
while the Fox was abroad, the Eagle made 
a swoop at the Fox's cub, and carried it 
off to her nest, thinking that her lofty 
dwelling would secure her from the Fox's 
revenge. The Fox, on her return home, 
upbraided the Eagle for this breach of 
friendslyp, and begged earnestly to have 
her young one again; but finding that her 
entreaties were of no avail, she snatched 
a torch from an altar-fire that had been 


lighted hard by, and involving the whole 
tree in flame and smoke, soon made the 
Eagle restore, through fear for herself and 


by land. Presently they came to some 
water, and the Frog, bidding the Mouse 
have good courage, began to swim across. 


THE DOG IN THE MANGER. 


her own young ones, the cub which she 
had just now denied to her most earnest 
prayers. 

The tyrant, though he may despise the 


They had scarcely, however, arrived mid- 
way, when the Frog took a sudden plunge 
to the bottom, dragging the unfortunate 
Mouse after him. But the struggling and 


tears of the oppressed, is never safe from | floundering of the Mouse made so great 


their vengeance. 


THE ASS AND HIS DRIVER. 


commotion in the water that it attracted 
the attention of a Kite, who, pouncing 
down, and bearing off the Mouse, carried 


A* Ass that was being driven along away the Frog at the same time in bis 


the road by hie Master, started on 
ahead, and, leaving the beaten track, made 
as fast as he could for the edge of a preci- 


train. 
Inconsiderate and ill-matched alliances 
generally end in ruin; and the man who 


pice, When he was just on the point of | Compasses the destruction of his neigh- 


falling over, his Master ran up, and seiz- 
ing him by the tail, endeavored to pull him 
back; but the Ass resisting and pulling 
the contrary way, the man let go his hold, 
saying, Well, Jack, if you will be master, 
I can not help it. A willful beast must go 
his own way.” 


THE MOUSE AND THE FROG. 


bor, is often caught in his own snare. 
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THE KITE AND THE PIGEONS. 


SC Pigeons had long lived in 
fear of a Kite, but by being always on 
the alert, and keeping near their dove-coto, 
they had contrived hitherto to escape the 
attacks of the enemy. Finding his sallies 


MOUSE in an evil day made | unsuccessful, the Kite betook himself to 


acquaintance with a Frog, and they set 
off on their travels together. The Frog, 


on pretense of great affection, and of keep- would only make me your king, I would 
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THE ASS AND HIS DRIVER 


ing his companion out of harm's way, tied 
the Mouse's fore-foot to his own hind-leg, 
and thus they procecded for some distancg 


craft: Why,” said he, do you prefer 
this life of continual anxiety, when if you 


a RN S249. secure you from every attack that could 


be made upon you?” The Pigeons, 
trusting to his professions, called him 
to tho throne; but no sooner was he es- 
tablished there than he exercised his 
prerogative by devouring a pigeon a 
day. Whereupon one that yet awaited 
hie turn, said no more than It serves us 
right." 

They who voluntarily put power into the. 


hand of a tyrant or an enemy, must not 
wonder if it be at last turned against them- 
selves. 


THE FIR-TREE AND THE BRAMBLE. 


A FIR-TREE was one day boasting 
itself toa Bramble. * You are of no 
uso at all; but how could barns and houses 
be built without me?“ Good sir,“ said 
the Bramble, ‘‘ when the woodmen come 
here with their axes and saws, what would 
you give to be a Bramble and not a Fir?" 

A humble lot in security is bettor than 
the dangers that encompass tho high aad 
haughty. 


THE DOG, THE COCK, AND THE FOX. 


DOG and a Cock having struck up 
an acquaintance, went out on their 
travels together. Nightfall found them in 
a foreat; so the Cock, flying up on a tree, 
perched among the brenches, while tho 
Dog dozed below at the foot. As the night 
passed away and the day dawned, the Cock, 
according to his custom, set up a shrill 
crowing. A Fox hearing him, and think- 
ing to make a meal of him, came and 
stood under the tree, and thus addressed 
him: Thou are a good little bird, and 
most useful to thy fellow-creatures. Como 
down, thev, that we may sing our matins 
and rejoice together.” The Cock replied, 
“ Go, my good friend, to the foot of the 
tree, and call the sacristan to toll the bell.” 
But as the Fox went to call bim, the Dog 
jumped out in a moment, and selzed tho 
Fox and made an end of him. 
They who lay trape for others are often 
caught by their own bait. 


THE ASS AND HIS MASTERS. 


N Ass, that belonged to a Gar- 
dener, and had little to eat and much 
to do, besought Jupiter to release him 
from the Gardener's service, and give him 
another master. Jupiter, angry at his dis- 
content, made him over to a Potter. He 
had now heavier burdens to carry than be- 
fore, and again appealed to Jupiter to re- 
lieve him, who accordingly contrived that 
he should be sold toa Tanner. The Ass 
having now fallen into worse hands than 
ever, and daily observing how his master 
was employed, exclaimed with a groan, 
„Alas, wretch that Iam! it had been bet- 
ter for me to have remained content with 
my former masters, for now I see that my 
present owner not only works me harder 
while living, but will not even spsre my 
hide when I am dead!“ 
He that is discontented in one place will 
galdom be happy in another. 


THR TREES AND THE AXE. 


WOODMAN came into the forest 
to ask the Trees to give him a handlo 
for his Axe. It seemed so modest a re- 
quest that the principal Trees at once 
agreed to it, and it was settled among 
them that the plain homely Ash should 
furnish what was wanted. No sooner had 
the Woodman fitted the staff to his pur- 
pose, than he began laying about him on 
all sides, felling the noblest Trees in the 
wood. The Oak now seeing the whole 
matter too late, whispered to the Cedar, 
“The first concession has lost all; if we 
had not sacrificed our humble neighbor, 
we might have yet stood for ages our- 
selves." , 
When the rich surrender the rights of 
the poer, they give a handle to be used 
against their own privileges. 
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of his friend, he was somewhat sobered by the 
ups and downs he had experienced on the way. 

Hearing strange voices, he stopped suddenly 
to ascertain if possible the purport of their lan- 
guage. Judge bis astonishment when he heard his 
own name distinctly called, Patrick O’Rouke— 
Patrick O’Ronke.”’ 

“ Faith, that’s my name, sure.“ 

„Patrick O'Rouke—Patrick—O’Rouke—Rouke 
—Rouke.” 

„What do ye want o“ the likes o' me?” he in- 
quired. “y 

“When did ye come over—come over—come— 
over ?” 

„It ia jest tree months ago to the minute, and 
a bad time we had, sure, for we wur all say-eick. 
and the passage lasted six long wakes.” 


“What will you do—do—do? What will ye 
do—do—do ?” . 
“I have nothing to do at all at all; but then 


Loan do anything: I can dig; Ican tind mason ; 


A 
1 


and I can hould office, if I can git it.” 
“ You are drunk—you are drunk—drunk— 
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WOMAN OF VANOOUVER ISLAND. 


FLAT-HEADS. 


Tue foregoing cuts represent natives of Van- 
conver Island. Iu explanation of the strange 
custom of flattening the akull, as shown in the 
engraving of the Indian girl, the author of “ Four 
Years in British Columbia” writes: The Indians 
of Vancouver Island all have their heads flattened 
more or leas. Those who have only seen certain 
tribes may be inclined to think the sketch of this 
girl exaggerated ; but it was really drawn from 
measurement, and she was found to have eighteen 
inches of flesh from her eyes to the top of her 
head. The process is effected while they are 
infants, and it does not seem to [destroy, or to] 
interfere with their intellectual capacities.“ 
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PATRICK O’ROUEE AND THB FROGS. 
A OOLD-WATER STORY. 


BY GRORGE W. BUNGAY. 


Samr Patrick did a vast deal of good in his 
day ; he not only drove the snakes out of Ireland, 
but he also drove away the frogs—at least I judge 
no from the fact that Patrick O’Rouke was un- 
familiar with the voices of these noisy hydropaths. 
Pat had been visiting at the house of a friend. 
and he had unfortanately imbibed more whisky 
than ordinary mortals can absorb with safety to 
their persons. On his home return the road was 
too narrow, and be performed wonderful feats in 
his endeavors to maintain the center of gravity. 
Now be seemed to exert bis best efforts to walk 
on both sides of the road at the same time ; then 
he would fall and feel upward for the ground ; 
then he would slowly pick himself up, and the 
ground would rise and hit him square in the face. 
By the time he reached the meadow-lands, located 
about half-way betwixt his home and the shanty 


ge ee 


“By my sow! that’s a lie.” 

6% You are drunk—dead drunk—drunk— drunk.” 

“ Repate that same if ye dare and I will take 
me shilaly to ye.” 

s You are drunk—dead drunk—-drunk—-drunk.” 

4 Jist come out here pow and stip on the tail 
o' my coat, like a man,” exclaimed Pat in bigh 
dudgeon, pulling off his coat and trailing it upon 
the ground. 

„Strike him — strike him — strike — strike — 
strike.” 

Come on wid ye, and the divil take the hind- 
most; I am a broth of a boy—come on.” 

„Knock him down—down—down.” 

“I will take any one in the crowd, and if Mike 
Mulligan was here we wud take all of yees at 
onct.” ö 

“ Kill him— kill him—kill him.“ 

“Och, marther! sure ye wud not be after mur- 
dering me was not oncivil to ye. Go back to 
Pate Dogan’s wid me now, and I will trate ivery 
one of yees.“ 

We don't drink rnm—ram—rum.” 

And are ye all Father Mathew men?“ 

We are cold watermen—watermen.”’ 

Take me advice now, and put a little whasky 
in the wather, darlings—it will kape the could 
out whin yees git wet—and so it will.” a 

“ Moderation—moderation—moderation.” 

‘ Yis, that’s the talk. I wint to Pate Dogan’s, 
down there in Brownville, and says I, ‘ Will ye 
stand trate?’ says he, ‘ Faith and I will.’ Says I, 
Fill up the glass,’ and so he did; Fill it again.’ 
said I, and so he did; and agin,’ said I, and so he 
did. ‘Give me the bottle,’ said I, And I won't 
do that same,’ said he. Give me the bottle,’ said 
I, and he kipt on niver heedin’ me at all at all, so 
I struck him wid me fist rite in his partatee thrap, 
and he kicked me out of the house, and I took 
the hint that he didn’t want me there, so I lift.” 

‘‘Blackguard and bully — blackguard and 
bully.” 

„Je wouldn’t dare say that to my face in broad 
day, sure; but ye are a set of futpads and high- 
waymin, hiding behind the rocks and the traas. 
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Win I onct git to Watertown I will sind Father 
Fairbanks afther ye, and he will chuck ye into 
the pond as he did that thafe who stole the pub- 
lic money, and he will hould ye there until ye 
confees, or he will take yees to the perleese.“ 

Come on, boys—chase him—chase bim.” 

4 Faith and I won't run, but I will jist walk rite 
along, for if any of me frinds shud find me here 
in sich company, at this time o’ night, they wud 


think I was thrying for to stale somethin’. Tak 
me advice. boys, and go home, for it’s goin’ for to 
rain, and ye will git wet to the ekin if ye kape 
sich late hours.” 

“ Oatch bim—catch him—catch him.” 

“Sure ye’d bether not, for I haven't got a eint 
wid me or I'd lave it in yer jackets. at's the 
ure of staling all a man has whin he has jist 
nothing at all at all. Bad luck to ye for botber- 
ing me so,” 

About this time the frog concert was in fall 
tune, and the hoarse chorus so alarmed Pat he 
took to his heels, for be was now sober enongh to 
run. Reaching his home, two miles distant from 
the scene of his encounter with the bighway- 
min“ who held such a long parley with him. be 

ave a graphic history of his grievance. Soon 
it was noised about the neighborhood that Patrick 
O’Rouke had been waylaid and abused by a 
drunken set of vagabonds, whose headquarters 
were near a meadow on the banks of the Black 
River ; but the fear of the citizens subsided when 
they discovered that Pat had been out on a ben- 
der and could not distinguish a frog from a friend 
or an enemy. 
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Che Journal. 


Man, kuow thyself, All wisdom centers there; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 


SAMUEL P. HBINTZELMAN. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGIOAL CHARACTER. 

GENERAL HEINTZELMAN possesses a remarkable 
temperament, and must have descended from a 
hardy, tough, and long-lived ancestry. His great- 
est danger lies in his exalted mental tempera- 
ment. He is built too much on the high-pressure 
principle, and is liable to overdo, to go to ex- 
tremes, and attempt to carry too many guos. If 
he would slow up a little, take life quietly and 
passively, his chances for long life would be im- 
proved. 

We infer that he was to some extent thrown 
upon his own resources when young, and has de- 
veloped those qualities which give independence 
and self-reliance ; at all events, the love of liberty 
and senge of independence form leading traits in 
his character. To play second, to act in a merely 
subordinate capacity, is not according to his in- 
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PORTRAIT OF MAJOR-GENERAL SAMUEL P. HEINTZELMAN. 


clinations. Ho can oonform to circumstances, 
bowever, and adapt himself to any condition 
in which be may be placed, but he would always 
aspire to lead. He is reasonably cautions, but 
never timid. The feeling of fear has no abiding- 
place in his nature. On the contrary, he is reso- 
lute and executive. He is kind, considerate, and 
without malice or revenge. Still, he has that 


feeling which enables him to break the way, to 
surmount obstacles, and achieve success. He is 
quick to resist aggression and resolute to defend 
himself without that feeling of hesitancy or pro- 
crastination which holds back too many men. 
His Hope is not extravagant; as a general thing, 
he succeeds better than he anticipates, and ac- 
complishes more than he promises. He is ambi- 
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tious, very sensitive in regard to his reputation, and 
careful to do nothing which would detract from 
it in the estimation of others. He is dignified, 
honorable, and honest; no man who knows bim 
well, questions his motives where moral principles 
are involved. , 

In religion he is not so observant of forms or 
ceremonies as he is sympathetic, just, and merci- 
ful. He is not inclined to bow down and wor- 
sbip men or images, for he has less humility and 
less meekness than sympathy, charity, and in- 
tegrity. To do right and to do good would be 
bis cardinal principles. He is disposed to allow 
others to form their own judgments and worship 
God according to their own convictions, and 
claims tor himself the same rights in those re- 
spects. 

Intellectually, he is both a good observer and a 
good thinker. Heis capable of contriving and de- 
vising ways and means to accomplish difficult ends, 
and is never without resources; failing in one 
thing, he will try another and another until he suc- 
ceeds, or is convinced of the futility of his pur- 
pose. He would have made a capital engineer, a 
good explorer, a fair navigator, or railroad man. 
Ho can comprehend the geography of a continent 
as well as that of a State, and remembers faces 
and places very distinctly. 

Socially, he is warm-hearted and even ardent in 
attachments; love for woman forms a leading 
feature in his character. A state of celibacy 
would be disagreeable to him. If suitably mated, 
he would be pre-eminently happy as a husband 
and father. In most respects he inherits his 
mother’s sympathies, affection, and sensitiveness, 
although he may combine the qualities of both 
parents. He has bis mother’s intuition, which is 
indeed a remarkable feature in his character. He 
reads men intuitively, and seems to know them at 
a glance. He may almost always rely on his first 
impressions in regard to the character of stran- 
gers. If he is impressed that a certain man is a 
rogue, he will very likely prove one. By prop- 
erly exercising his intuitions, be is enabled to get 
on pleasently everywhere, knowing whom to 
trust and whom not to trust. He is polite, affa- 
bie, and gentlemarly, though he could never 
play the sycophant to lords or ladies ; should he 
be introduced to kings or queens, he would not 
lose his own self-respect and identity. Though 
always manly and dignified, he is not cold or dis- 
tant, but sufficiently familiar toward all. He 
considcra one man as good as another while he 
conducts bimself as well. Though frank, open, 
and free, yet he has all the management and pol- 
icy of judgment and Cautiousness, withont the 
cunning of Secretiveness. In regard to Acquisi- 
tiveness. more economy would have been advan- 
tageous to his pocket. He has doubtless been 
more generous to others than just to himself. He 
is very executive. There is no procrastination 
on his part; action follows the word instantly. 
He has considerable versatility of taleot—can 
turn his thoughts quickly from one thing to an- 
other, and keep several interests in view at the 
same time. He has a strong hold on life, and 
will only let it go when he must; would pass 
through more trials and privations without break- 


ing down than any one in a hundred men ; and if 


attacked by cholera, yellow fever, or other viru- 
lent diseases, he would rally under them sooner 
than most men. A little rest, with suitable food, 
enables him to recuperate rapidly when ex- 
hausted from overwork. He has taste, refine- 
ment, and love for the beautifal in art and the 
grand and sublime in nature. He is mirthful and 
even jolly sometimes — always fond of fun and 
quick at repartee. Under favorable circum- 
stances be would be neat, tidy, and systematic, 
and wonld be accurate as an accountant if ac- 
eustomed to figures. He has a good memory of 
faces, forms, and objects generally, but it seems 
not so good with reference to names, dates, and 
passing events. 

With practice he would have made a good 
speaker, and of the professions the law should 
have been his first choice ; medicine and surgery 
the second ; theology—to which he appears least 
inclined—third. Had he been educated for the 
law, he probably would bave taken a place some- 
where in the State or under Government, and 
would bave preferred that rather than be con- 
fined to a mere practice before the courts. If he 
bad chosen the profession of a surgeon, he would 
have been successful in a hospital or in general 
practice, but would not have been pleased with 
the details. He could have filled a chair in some 
school or college successfally. As a minister, he 
would have preached on his own account rather 
than according to any particular method es- 
tablished by others. All things considered, he is 
capable of accomplishing much, of enjoying 
much, and of contributing largely to the happi- 
ness of others. He has been liberally blessed 


with intellectual. social, moral, and executive 


capabilities, and with suitable cultivation there is 
no reason why he should not have already taken 
a leading place among leading men. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Samuel P. Heintzelman was born at Manheim, 
Lancaster County, Penn., Sept. 30th, 1805. He is 
of German descent on the father’s side ; bis an- 
cestors were the first setilers of Manbeim as early 
as 1746. His early education was obtained at the 
district schools of Manheim and Marietta. In 
1822 he received -an appointment through Ex- 
Prestdent Buchanan, then a representative in. 
Congress, as cadet to West Point. In the letter 
inclosing the appointment, Buchanan says: As 
I have used all my influence to obtain the war- 
rant fur you, I bope your conduct will be such as 
to reflect bonor on your parents and your coun- 
try, and make me reflect with pleasure that I 


have begn instrumental in procuring your ap- 


pointment.”’ 

His career at Weat Point was commendable. 
Tie graduated the 18th in a class of 42, and en- 
tered the army as brevet second lieutenant Third 
U. S. Regular Infantry. The Indian troubles 
which engaged the attention of our forces in the 
West for several years, were participated in by 
Lieut. Heintzelman. He served most of the time 
as assistant quartermaster in the Seminole and 
Creek wars from 1835 to 1842. In the Mexican 
war he rendered efficient service. At the battle 
of Huamantha, Oct. 9, 1846, he commanded a bat- 
talion of recruits, and was brevetted major for 


gallant action on the field. When our armies ap- 
proached the city of Mexico he commanded the 
Second U. S. Infantry several months. In the 
spring of 1849 he was placed in command of the 
southern district of California. In 1850 the Indian 
tribes of California and Colorado becoming trou- 
blesome to the eettlers in those regione, Major 
Heintzelman was ordered to chastise them for 
their depredations. This he did summarily in two 
brief campaigns, and the War Department appre- 
ciating his services, brevetted him lieu‘enant-col- 
onel Dec. 19, 1851. In the fall of 1859 he was 
sent with a detachment of troops to Drownsville, 
Texas, to suppress the disturbance created by 
Cortinas and his band of desperadoes. In two 


engagements he totally defeated Cortinas and 

completely broke up the organization. capturing 

artillery, baggage, and war material generally. 

On his report of the final engagement, which took 
lace at Rio Grande City, Dec. 27, 1859, is this 
dorsement by Gen. Scott: 

“ This is the report of a brilliant affair in which 
Major Heintzelman distioguished himself as he 
had done often many years before. I beg to usk 
a brevet for him—in small part to compensate for 
the outrage done him by the War Department, 
etc. 

When the political relations between the North 
and Souch assumed so serious a complexion that 
war appeared inevitable, he determived to wilb- 
draw from the service in Texas, and in Jan., 
1861, having obtained leave from Gen. Twiggs, 
who bad command of the Departmen: of Texas 
he returned to Washington. Here ho remained 
until active hostilities were decided upon by our 
Government, when he immediately offered bis 
services. In May, 1801, be was appoin ed acting 
inspecior-gencral on Gen. Mansfield’s staff. Gen. 
Mansfield being then in command of the Depart- 
ment of Washington. 

On the morning of May 24, Heintzelman hav- 
ing been appointed colonel. crossed Long Bridge 
into Virginia at the head of the first troops that 
crossed the Potomac, and occupied Arling.on 
Heights. He commanded the right division of 
the forces engaged in the first battle of Bull Run, 
and was eeverely wounded in the sword arm 
while leading his men into action. Notwi:b- 
standing his hurt, with a section of Arnold's Bat- 
tery nd a few companies of regular cavalry he 
covered the retreat of the right wing of our routed 
forces. 

His intrepidity on this occasion obtained a 
further promotion to the rank of brigadier-general . 
of volunteers, with the command of a division of 
the Army of the Potomac. His subsequent ca- 
reer as a general of divisionis honorable. During 
the peninsular campaign under McClellan at Will- 
iamsburg, Bottom’s Bridge, Fair Oaks, Malvein 
Hill, and Hurrison's Landing, General Heintzel- 
man’s division ever occupied the hottest positions 
on the fie'd, and performed the most gallant 
achievements. 

The following dispatch received by him from 
tho War Department shows that his services in 
this campaign were not of a common order: 

Ag ai acknowledgment by this Department 


of your gallant and distinguished service to the 


country. I bad the pleasure to send to the Presi- 
dent -bis morning your nomination as brevet 
brigadier in the regular service, and also as 
major-general in the volunteer service. Suitable 
ach aowledgments and promotion will be made 
for the gallantry of all who have distinguished 
themselves in your corps when official reports are 
received. EDWIN M. STANTON, 
“ Secretary of War.” 


This is the only brevet received during the 
war. Subsequently General Heintzelman occu- 
pied several important posts in the West and 
East. He has lately taken command of the 


Seventeenth U. S. Infantry, stationed at Hart's f 


Island, N. Y. Harbor. 
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SHAPES OF HEADS. 


Nornmo is more common than for persons not 
acquainted with Phrenology to look upon all hu- 
man heads as substantially alike. 

Persons come to us talking about “ bumps,” as 
if the head were covered with hills and hollows 
like an old cornfield. Indeed, the general im- 
pression seems to be that there is, comparatively, 
but little difference in the shape of heads; but 
when extremes of development are presented, the 
eye least practiced readily detects the wide dif- 
ferences which exist in the shape of heads. Tak- 
ing the eye and ear as basilar pointe from which 
to calculataé development, heads may differ an 
inch in width without exbibiting any special 
bump or protuberance. One head may be an 
inch and a half higher than another, yet all its 
proportions may be smoothly rounded and not 
strike the casual observer as being remarkuble. 

We herewith present a group of heads, copied 
from life, which ought to 
strike the common observer 
us being very different. Look, 
for instance, at our central 
figure composed of one face, 
with the outline of four 
heads attached. Number l 
represents that of Pope § 
Alexander VI., whom history 
charges with some of the 
foulest crimes that disgrace 
human records. How low 
the head in the top, and how 
it retreats in the forehead ! 
how heavy it is about the 
ears! how prominent and 
heavy in the back-head ! 

No. 2 Zeno, shows a verti-. 
cal forehead ! it is especially 
large in the upper or reason- 
ing part of the forehead ; it 
is well-developed in the 
moral organs, along the mid- 
dle of the top-head, and not 
very large in tbe back- 
bead ; the distance from the 
opening of the ear backward 
is not great; his moral and 
intellectual powers were 
more amply developed than his social and animal. 
Zeno. the Stoic, was a wise, philosophical, thougbt- 
ful moral man. The dotted line No. 3 shows the 
ontline of the head of Father Oberlin, one of the 
most persevering, practical, and Christian of min- 
isters ; he was a kind of apostle to the people in 
the mountains of Switzerland, to whom he minis- 
tered and whom he taught domestic economy, in- 
dustry, agriculture, and theology. No. 4 shows 
a long, high head, excessively developed in the 
region of the crown, thus representing the head 
of Philip II.. king of Spain, a fanatic in religion 
and a tyrant in government. 

The bottom central figures, showing the hori- 
zontal outline of heads, were taken from the hat- 
ter’s instrument called the conformitcur. The 
dotted line represents the head of Daniel Webster ; 
the forehead is immeneely large, tbe posterior or 
social region is also large, while the side-head 
which gives prudence, polish, economy, and pro- 
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pelling power, is not large. The inner line shows 
a head fuller at the sides, indicating larger De- 
structiveness, Combativeness, Secretiveness, and 
Cautiousness than shown in the head of Webster. 
The intermediate outline shows a head immense- 
ly broad at the sides in proportion to ita general 
size and development. Cautiousness, Secretive- 
ness, Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, Alimen- 


7 


These outlines were taken by the 
conformiteur, and show the shape 
of different heads where the hat 
comes in contact with them. 


tiveness. and Combativeners are excessive. The 
smaller ontline is the best balanced of the three. 
We see quite as much difference as is here indi- 
cated in our every-day professional practice. 

If heads were shaved and presented to the eye 
as they are, the world would soon make up its 
mind that heads differ in shape. 

Where there are a dozen infants with very little 
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hair or none at all, it is common for the mothers 
to note tbe differences in the shape of their heads. 

Now let us turn to the other figures. The 
Bishop with the capacious top-head commands a 
cloge scrutiny. It is relatively small around the 
head above the eara—at least it is not large. In 
the Bully we see ‘the head is largest just above 
the ears, the forehead is low and contracted, and 
the fact that he was a notorious prize-fighter, is 
in harmony with the shape of his head. 

The Philosopher is seen to be extremely large 
in that part of the head which is upward, and 
forward of the ears. The reasoning and practical 
organs are large in him. 

Tbe Fool shows for himself, and representa a 
real individual who lived in Manchester, England, 
and who never knew enough to dress, or even to 
feed himself. 

The Brutal King, Bomba, has an animal face, a 
brutal neck, large base of head, and not enough 

height to raise him above 
the grade of the bully. 
Bomba, king of Italy, with 
a, phrenology according to 
his character, is before us. 
This was copied exactly 


the coina which he put 
forth. The Brutal Clown 
is a cross between the idiot 
and the bully, low in in- 
tellect, powerful in animal 
feeling, and deficient in 
moral sentiment. 

The Civilized man has a 
narrow head, high fore- 
head, and a high moral de- 
velopment. How differ- 
ent his head from that of 
the bully, the brutal king, 
or of the savage opposite 
him! How contracted the 
savage top-head! how di- 
mindtive the forehead! the 
wa perceptives only being well 
developed. while Firmness, 
Self-Esteem, Destructive- 
ness, and Secretiveness are 
very strong. 

Now look at the Observer; how large the lower 
part of the forehead, how broad, how prominent, 
bow full! Contrast that forehead with that of 
the Thinker, bis being small across the brows and 
ample in the upper part of the forehead. 

Can any one look at these heads without get- 
ting a vivid impression of the great differences 
that exist in different heads? and when it is re- 


membered that these differences have a meaniog, 
that the character, the talent, the moral aenti- 
ment, the ability, the energy, the will, the force, 
and the affections are manifested in accordance 
with these forms, it. will be palpable that Phrenol- 
ogy has a basis. and tbat those who understand it 
can read character from the heads of children or 
strangem. without liability to serions mistake. 
The mayistrate, the minister, the master me- 
chanic, the mother who would select a onree or 
servant. the merchant who would select clerks, 
or any person who would select friends or life 
companions ought to nnderstand enough of Phre- 
nology to determine at a glance. ur leust, the ex- 
tremes of character, if not their minuter details. 
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The coal, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infaite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight z 
Lovely, bat solemn it srese, 
Unfolding what no more might elo. Are. Zemane, 


IMMORTALITY: 
THE ARGUMENT FROM NATURE. 


1. SCOPE OF PRESENT DISCUSSION. 

For a complete argument in favor of immor- 
tality would be required at least the following: 

1. Definition of the subject. 

2. Consideration of the appropriate methods of 
reasoning. 

3. The argument from embodied human na- 
ture. 

4, The argument from religion and revelation. 

5. The argument from ghosts, phantoms, pre- 
existence, and spirits. 

6. Answers to objections. 

The present discussion attempts to deal with 
only two of these heads, the first and third. It is 
not intended here to answer objections. The ar- 
guments from pre-existence, from ghosts and ap- 
paritions, and from spiritism (which its votaries 
usually call spiritualism) will not be examined. 
Whatever validity they have is in favor of immor- 
tality, and this discussion does not contemplate 
making out a proof of their validity, but assumes 
as on its own side the value of that validity with- 
out undertaking to measure it. Nor is it in- 
tended to state the proofs of natural religion nor 
of reveaied religion. Both of them argue with 
the whole of their weight in favor of immortality, 
That whole weight is, for the present purpose, 
also assumed, without any attempt to state its 
cogency. 

Nor is it necessary to discuss the question of 
meihods of reasoning, nor to define the question, 
except very briefly. The only thing here at- 
temptrd is, to state the arguments for immortal- 
ity from actual embodied human nature. Even 
the existence of an intelligent supreme being is 
not necessary to this argument. The idea is 
used but once, and there only by way of pro- 
posing a symmetrical theory. In short, it is at- 
tempted to consider the subject by iteelf, directly 
aad not indirectly; by immediate arguments, and 
not by such as require to be proved first. We 
may consider in future the reasonings thus omit- 
ted here. 

Even that part of the argument which deals 
with the nature of the soul, leaves out a favorite 
and famous part of the question, viz., that based 
on a consideration of what the soul is. One or 
two of the points presented assume that the soul 
is immaterial and timple. But the discussion as 
a whole does not proceed upon any theory of the 
soul’s essence. To do so would require another 
great preliminary inquiry, of which first of all 
would come the very important question, Whether 
we can get at or understand the essential nature of 
the soul at all? This it is no part of the purpose to 
discuss. And therefore the soul is dealt with, not 
as something whose own nature, construction, 
and modes of interior existence and activity are 
understood, but, on the contrary, as something 
which is not understood at all; as something 
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about which we cau only conclude to some lim- 


ited extent from its phenomena from what it | 


does. 

Many usual analogies and illustrations are 
omitted, sometimes because thero is no room for 
them ; sometimes because they are not good for 
anything except in rhetoric. 


2. DEFINITION. 


Immortality, as here discussed, means the con- 
tinuation after death of our present embodied 
life as a conscious individual endless existence. 


3. IMMORTALITY IS IN ITSELF DESIRABLE. 


It is true that a few persons may be found who 
assert that annihilation either at death or at some 
other time would be good. Against them the an> 
swer is, even ordinary embodied Ife is a good. 
The instances of life or of parts of it, which are 
misfortunes, are exceptional. On the whole, to 
the buman race at large, life is good, is desirable, 
is cherished, and preserved. If it were not so, 
then suicide would be instinctive and general, 
instead of being unnatural, a perversion, an ex- 
ception; and in fact the practice of it would 
promptly exterminate our race, unless the ma- 
ture judgment of adults should ordain universal 
murder instead, with suicide for the few remain- 
ing executioners. But in fact this love of life is 
a thoroughly universal instinct among all men, 
savage or civilized. It is subject to control and 
modification by powerful passion, by continuous 
custom, just as every natural trait can be modi- 
fied. It is, however, a clear and definite trait in 
the constitution of humanity. 

And if the brief, imperfect, undeveloped, dis- 


torted, disappointed, unsatisfactory specimen of 


life which we enjoy in the body is good, then 
much more is an immortal life good ; for the idea 
of immortality necessarily dismisses the idea of 
the imperfections and hindrances of a body that 
grows old and spoils. An immortal life neces- 
sarily supposes a mode of life where the soul and 
mind enjoy a mode of action and expression 
eitber susceptible of infinite improvement, or at 
least, not liable to grow worse. 

This love of life can not be proved by any 
course of argument. All tbat can be done is to 
state it, to say that each man has it, and that the 
human race has it, and so to leave the assertion 
to be believed or not. A few exceptional in- 
stances to the contrary would not weaken the 
argument. 

Lastly. It is true that the fact that immortal 
life is good does not prove its existence. All that 
follows is, that it is fair, under the circumstances, 
seeing that we have souls alive now, and want 
them to @ontinue alive, to make those persons 
prove their point who deny the continuance of 
life. An unwelcome doctrine needs the more 
proof. And surely, of all teachers he is most un- 
welcome who comes to convince us that all our 
living and thinking and knowing and loving 
must utterly cease at the close of this petty em- 
bodied life. As soon would the prisoner in Louis 
the Eleventh’s horrible oubliefte, where he could 
neither stand, lie, nor sit, welcome the address of 
him who should seek to show that the wretch was 
never to escape into sunlight and liberty. The 
burden of proof is on the annihilationists. We 
are immortal unless proved otherwise. 


4. INSTINCTIVE BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY. 
There are some notions which are believed in by 
an original faculty given to us on purpose. Be- 
fore speaking of immortality as one of them, the 
statement may be well illustrated by another ; 


that is, the idea of right and wrong and of a 
| difference between them. There are te be found 


a very few persons who assert that there is no 
such thing ; that every action is exactly as wrong 
or exactly as right as any other. They say that 
they can perceive no such difference. It is not 
unlikely that in this they tell the truth. But 
though they do, that makes no difference about 
the universal hamen belief. The existence of a 
few thorough idiots does not prevent it from 
being true that man is an intelligent being. We 
do in fact find that there is and has been a belief 
that some things are right and some wrong every- 
where—in all men always. The standard of 
judgment has sometimes been high and some- 
times low. Things thought right by some have 
been thought wrong by others. The distinction 
has sometimes been clear and sometimes obecure. 
But some such belief belongs to the natural con- 
stitation of man’s mind. 


Now there is and has been an instinctive be- 
lief in immortality of the same kind with this 
about right and wrong. It has varied in clear- 
ness, positiveness, and elevation of character as 
the minds have varied which entertained it. 
Whole races have lived with a merely rudiment- 
ary notion of it; and in some of them no mani- 
festation of the belief may have been discovered. 
In others, a few of the leading and representative 
thinkers have attained to some definite or lofty 
conception on the subject. while the masses of 
their people have had only dim and unfixed no- 
tions. Sometimes the immortality imagined has 
been such as only brutes or brutal men could 
enjoy; an eternity of rioting, or murder, or sen- 
suality ; and sometimes it has been inexpressibly 
pure and noble. Sometimes the idea has been 
limited as if by imperfect development of the be- 
liever’s mind, unable to grasp the conception of 
unending existence, just as human beings are 
said to have been found unable to grasp the ace 
of numbers beyond six or ten. 


Some negroes think that when one dies, the 
duppy survives. This duppy is a ghost, which 
finds its ocoupation in plaguing those who remain 
in the body. No distinct notions about duration 
go with this belief. So gross is the notion of 
spiritual existence among these tribes, that they 
‘think they can drown the ghost by throwing the 
corpse into the water. Such beliefs are found 
slong the Guinea coast and among the South 
African Bushmen. 


The custom has very extensively prevailed 
among ancient and modern heathens and savages 
of burning or burying goods, weapons, utensils, 
money, or property of some kind, or of killing 
slaves or wives, at the funeral of the dead, espe- 
cially if he were a person of consideration. This 
was always for the convenience of the deceased 
in the future state, and the sacrifice of wealth or 
affection thus made proves strongly how powerfal 
and sincere was that belief in life beyond death, 
which causcd it. 

New Zeulanders, Hottentots, Feejeeans, Kamt- 
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schadales, Esquimanx, Peruvians, Indians, Siam- 
ese, Aztecs, Chinese, Araucanians ; the Hindoos 
of the time of the Vedas, the ancient Greeks, the 
ancient Egyptians, the ancient Gael of Ireland 
and Scotland, the ancient Scandinavians, the 
ancient Celts of the Druidic belief, the ancient 
Etrurians, the extinct, unknown Scythians, who 
built the funeral mounds ia the steppes of Rus- 
sia—Pagans, Jews, and Mohammedans, all have 
had some doctrine or other of a futare life. 

The faet that this belief in what is invisible and 
out of reach to living men, in what is contra- 
dicted by all that can be seen or experienced by 
the bodily sensee—the fact that such a belief 
exists and has existed so generally among men, 
at least tends to prove, if it does not prove, that 
the belief is true, jast as the truth is indicated in 
the same way about the existence of right and 
wrong. At any rate, the existence of this uni- 
versal belief in a future life can not be reasonably 
accounted for except by an inborn human tend- 
ency toward it; an inborn potential belief; a 
capacity for the belief; a faculty which acqui- 
esces in the idea by natural resistlese gravitation 
of assent as soon as the idea is stated, and which 
in numerous instances gets at it for itself if it is 
not presented from without, And if this ionate 
mental faculty existe, there must have existed its 
corresponding fact for it to believe; just as 
where beings exist, their means of support, and 
of comfort, and other proper circumstances, exist 
along with them. And as was shown before 
about the intrinsic good of immortality, this uni- 
versal belief in it at least makes fair to require 
those who deny it to prove their point. We are 
conscious of a belief in immortality, We desire 
it because it is good, and we believe it because 
we are created with the belief of it in us. And 
if we are to lose this good, and if this innate con- 
sciousness and conviction are innate deceptions, 
at least the logs and the deceit must be proved 
before they are to be believed. 


5. MAN IS FIT FOR IMMORTALITY. 


Man aspires ; dogs do not. In this life the 
mind can never be satisfied. The vastest learn- 
ing, the profoundest thought are felt to be the 
merest beginning; as Newton said of them, 
„ pebbles picked up on the shore of the ocean of 
knowledge.” As with the intellect, so is it with 
the nobler powers with which we love our fellows, 
and love and worship God. Even less than the 
. intellect can those strong and deep and lofty 
faculties be filled and satisfied in this life. Words 
are even almost contemptibly unable to express 
those feelings. Even the deeds of whole life- 
times are felt to be the small dust of the balance 
as expressions of them. 

Immortality opens the knowledge of a uni- 
verse, the free powers of a disembodied existence, 
to the activity of the soul. Man is a little being 
in this life, and while what he can accomplish 
within it is sometimes well enough, and compara- 
tively great, it is only the prospect of an infinite 
progress and attainment which can really make 
him respectable in his own eyes or in those of 
others. 

There is no conceivable worthy purpose of man 
which would not be immeasurably better served 
by an immortal life than by a mortal one. If he 
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is to be a mere animal, and the best life is that in 
which there is most sensual enjoyment, then it is 
true, annihilation at death is best. If man isa 
hog, let bim die a hog’s death. But if bis pur- 
pose is to know, to do, to. love—to seek. what is 


good and true—to find his own highest happiness 


in making others happy—to strive after an ideal 
of goodness or wisdom—then he is not fit to die 
utterly, but is fit for a life endless, ennobling, 


and infinite in its prospects of learning, and ao- 


tivity, and usefulness, and kindness, and affection, 
and love. 

Now everywhere else, the life is fitted to its 
fate There is nothing in a rock, a plant, an 
animal which suggests immortality, which can un- 
derstand it, or desire it, or be fit for it. In man 
there is such a sometbiog. And has he alone been 
made with so deep and noble a desire and such 
obvious adaptation, simply for disappointment? 
That would be the one instance of a wanton, de- 
liberate cruelty among all the ordinances of the 
created universe, the one senseless exception in a 
realm where not another thing or thought can be 
found out of harmony with its destiny. That such 
a light should be kindled only to be put out—that 
the sole being of the world who is adapted for 
immortality and desires it, should be deprived of 
it—would be a complete proof that the Yezidees 
and not the Christians are right, and that the 
devil is the master and creator. 


6. THERE A PLACON IN THE UNIVERSS FOR IMMOR- 
TaL MAN. 

If we conceive God as eternal and infinite, and 
then on the other hand the earth, vegetables, and 
animals as matter without soul, and therefore 
incapable of development, there remains between 
the two a place for man, having a nature that be- 
gins but does not end, and is capable of infinite 
development and advnnoe. 

It is true that there is no real proof in a con- 


sideration like this. But the symmetry and 


completeness of the array gives the conception, 
so to spcak, a title to favorable consideration. 
In this manner-astronomers argue that the sev- 
enty-six asteroids must be fragments of one large 
planet that used to swing round between Mars 
and Jupiter, because there is a place there for one 
of about their collective weight, in the row of dis- 
tances of the other planets from the sun; and on 
the same principle, that there is a planet nearer 
the sun than Mercury, because there is room 
for it. 


7. THB UNREASONABLENESS OF ANNIHILATION, 

The argament in favor of immortality from the 
unreasonableness of its opposite doctrine is in a 
certain sense, and partly, an inversion of the 
reasonings under the two preceding heads.. 

If we are annihilated at death, self-denial and 
virtue are almost entirely wasted ; for the rule 
of a happy life would be, not to prepare ourselves 
for pleasure in another life, but to seek the maxi- 
mum of enjoyment in this. The cultivation of 
the mind is almost utterly wasted; for every 
penetrating intellect would leok forward to this 
speedy end of its efforts. Who would toil in 
learned research to merely make a beginning 
under the heavy discouragement of a certainty 
that ufter this short life there can be no farther 
attainment? ö 
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Lives ruined by injustice or misery, of which 
there have been many, though a minority, are 
proofs of actaal cruelty and wickedness in the 
disposition of things, unless we admit an oppor- 
tunity for reparation of some kind hereafter. 

For the human race at large, the idea of a fu- 
ture state is an indispensable ethical necessity. A 
few minds of elevated character may purene what 
is right and good for its own sake; but mankind 
as a mass absolutely require motives of fear and 
hope afforded by the belief ina future state. It 
is the necessary basis of all law and obligation ; 
and the extent of its importance corresponds to 
the extent of the instinctive belief in it which is 
implanted in the mind of man. 


8. NECESSARY IMMORTALITY OF IMMATERIAL SOUL. 
If the soul is an existence and not a mere 


cotemporaneous result of organic forces, and if it 


is immaterial and simple in essence, then it fol- 
lows of necessity, according to the laws of human 
reason, that it can not experience dissolution, and 
must be immortal. 

Now consciousness of thought and of will, of 
power and of self-control, and of all the other pro- 
cesses of sentient life, convinces us that our souls 
are real existences, and not mere effluxes from 
the elements of the body. And so far as human 
observation can reach, or human self-investiga- 
tion can examine, the soul appears to be, not a 
portion of matter, not even such a thing as the 
“ imponderable’”’—magnetism, heat, light—but 
something apart from any material substance 
whatever—a naked force, a life. 

Now, the discontinuance of such an existence 
as that can not be conceived or intelligently 
believed, by any mental process or power which 
we possess. Human thought must contemplate 
such an existence, not as dissolving, for it has no 
constituents into which to dissolve, but as contin- 
uing. The only alternative is, the conception of 
a direct annihilation of existence. 

9. ANNIHILATION INCREDIBLE. 


Careful thinking will show that there is no 
reason for believing in the annihilation of matter. 
In the material universe neither matter nor force 
is annihilated. Destruction is only a change. 
What is burned, for instance, is only altered in 
arrangement and situation of particles. We burn 
ten pounds of wood. The result is, so much 
water, so much asbes, so much gas, so much 
smoke, being the things into which the wood 
changes, altogether weighing exactly ten pounds. 
Follow up the water, if you choose, and de- 
stroy” that; you can pull it apart into oxygen 
and hydrogen, but there you end. You can 
set thoee two gases loose into the universe, or 
absorb them into something, but you can not 
‘deatroy” them. They will not be analyzed. 
How can you attack them? Follow up the 
smoke. There is carbon in the fine lamp-black 
of the smoke; and carbonic acid gas having 
carbon and oxygen. Carbon you can get, oxy- 
gen you can get. You can recombine them or 
let them go, but you can not attack their sub- 
stance. In like minner the silex, the potassium, 
the mineral or gaseous matters in the ashes. Ia 
like manner is it with everything. In like man- 
ner is it with foree. Strike a rock with a sledge. 
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In your muscles, the force goes into a small 
portion of waste matter, showing that the muscn- 
lar fibers have worked, and which floats away in 
the venous blood, to be carried out of the 
system, but not destroyed. In the sledge the 
force is partly preserved in greater compactness 
of the iron where the stroke came, and in that 
compactness the force stays. Part of it spread 
out the surface of the iron, changing its struc- 
ture, and so remaining. Part of it heated the 
iron, and the heat dispersed into iron or air, and 
so remained, part of the sum of all heat. Per- 
haps a spark appeared ; that was a speck of red- 
hot iron, and in heat or changed structure there 
was more force. The rock was indented ; and 
there again, in heat or in change of form, the 
force was invested. None of it was destroyed. 
Whether the material universe be taken as a 
totality of matter, or of force, or of both, equally 
is it true that, bumanly speaking, that total 
remains unchanging in amount, incessantly vary- 
ing in manifestation and combination. And the 


‘further we know, the more closely and keenly we 


think, the more fully do we realize thet the 
annihilation of matter is a notion which we may 
think about in an abstract way, but for the 
occurrence of which there is not the least basis of 
belief either in fact or theory. 

Now as to the soul, which is intangible and 
simple in substance to a degree far beyond earth 
and ashes, far beyond water and ether, far beyond 
the imponderables heat, light, magnetism ; far 
beyond the still more abstruse attractions—as to 
that soul, which possesses not only ultimateness 
of substance, if any “ substance” bnt thought, and 
will, and consciousness—the annihilation of that 
is just as much more unthinkable than the anni- 
hilation of dirt, as noble thought and will are 
above dirt. 


9. RECAPITULATION. 


The arguments for immortality from nature, as 
thus given, may be summed in brief thus : 

Immortality is good, and therefore if we are not 
to have it, that negative must be proved. 

Immortality is instinctively believed by man, 
and that this instinct is a blunder is incredible. 

Man has natural qualities, such as fit him for 
immortality, while no otber living thing has them ; 
and that in this single instance througbout the 
universe capacities should be given without the- 
corresponding deatiny, is incredible. 

Between God already infinite and beings cre- 
ated finite and incapable of infinite development, 
is a place for man, created capable of infinite de- 
velopment, so that the symmetry of the universe 
requires his existence as immortal. 

The alternative of immortality is annibilation. 
On this latter theory life is wasted ; virtue, self- 
denial, and Jabor ara wasted ; suffering, misfor- 
tune, and injustice go uncompensated ; human 
law and ob¥gation bave no valid foundation; a 
devil instead ef a God must be imagined in the 
place of supreme power ; all of which is incred- 
ible. 

The soul is immaterial and simple. As such, 
dissolation is impossible, because there are no 
component parts to dissolve. 

There is not the least foundation in fact or 
theory for believing that annihilation of matter 
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or force is possible, and infinitely less can the 
annihilation of a will, an intelligence be possible. 

Thus we have no mental qualities with which 
te conceive annihilation possible; the conditions 
of the known universe forbid it; immortality is a 
keystone to the structure of ethics, society, and 
human progress ; as such, we find the mind of 
man by natural constitution conceiving, assert- 
ing, and believing it, and all the life and ex- 
perience of man exhibiting qualities that render 
him capable of it and fitted for it. And even if 
all these considerations could be believed incon- 
clusive and void, that is not in reason to be 
required, unless ample and irresistible proof of 
the negative be made out. The burden of proof 
is on the deniers. We want immortality, we 
need it, we believe in it, we are made for it, 
we have a right to it, we can not conceive with 
intelligent thought of any other future, and those 
who deny all this must make out their case. He 
who comes to deprive me of a jewel which he 
claims, must prove it his. And what weight of 
evidence is too tremendous to require from him 
who would not merely reclaim bis own, but 
would deprive us, without taking to himself, of 
all that makes existence desirable, or humanity 
significant, or virtue good, or toil or reflection 


endurable ? 
—̃ — —— 


A NOVELTY IN CRIMB. 


A Swepise clergyman lately murdered two of 
his parishioners by administering poisoned wine 
at the sacrament. The reason assigned was, they 
were paupers, and he wished to rid the parish of 
their support. The first statement of this novel 
and horrid crime made us discredit the story asa fic- 
tion. The clergyman, however, has not only con- 
fessed the crime, but has given a curious, gro- 
tesque, and horrible revelation of the logical pro- 
cess which determined his mind to the commis- 


sion of it. 


„I comprehended ‘ the pastor’s’ duty, ” he says, 
“as a father’s. I ordered notice to be given me 
every Sabbath by appointed persons of where any 
poor sick person was to be found. After such in- 
quiries I went round with food and medicines, 


and became witness of much misery and hopeless- 


ness. When one stands beside an incurably sick 
and dreadfully pained fellow-creature, one wishes, 
of all his heart, that he might be released from 
his heart-rending misery. By those hungry, cold, 
incurables in Silbodahl I have often stood, moved 
by the deepest pity, and thought, Wero I in 
such a miserable plight, I would bless him who 
hastencd the end of my pain, and God would for- 
give that merciful one.’ With every renewed 
visit to these poor people I was strengthened in 
this idea. I prepared separate wine as help in 
trouble, when tuis my misdirected charity should 
urge to do it. I thought, also, what none can 
deny, that very few human beings pass to the 
other world in the course of nature, viz., when 
the powers of soul and body are worn out by 


ago. i 

“I therefore believed that the merciful God 
wòuld not condemn me if I shortened the suffer- 
ings of a miserable fellow-creature.”’ 


We offer two comments on the above strange 


exhibition of the workings of a human mind. 
This Swedish clergyman was not known to his 
neighbors, nor probably to himself, to be a bad 
man. If he had ever asked himself in secret 
whether or not he would ever commit a capi- 
tal crime, he would doubtless have been horrified 


at the suggestion How, then, can we account 
for this unusual freak of evil genius? Was he 


-scized and possessed of the devil? This is a 


phrase easy to speak and hard to define. The 
present state of mental science does not fully ex- 
plain many of the mind's most commonplace func- 
tions, to say nothing of its more recondite opera- 
tions. It is a fact, however, that cven what is 
ordinarily called a well-balanced mind may some- 
times have its component parts so disconnected 
from each other—that is, may have most of its 
faculties hushed fast asleep, while at the same 
time some single faculty, having an intent to do 
mischief, wakes, rises, stealthily walks through 
all the chambers of the mind, and, before any 
sentinel conveys an alarm to the moral nature, 
enacts some startling wrong that despoils the out- 
ward good reputation of a lifetime. It is un- 
deniable that the human mind, which is an in- 
strument of numerous faculties, is oftentimes so 
entirely under the control of a single faculty, or of 
a combination of two or three to the exclusion of 
all the rest, that the product of the mind’s action 
in such circumstances shows no sign of any re- 
straining or modifying influence from the whole 
band of these other faculties, even though these 
others ordinarily are regnant in the mind. How 
timely, therefore, how significant, how profound 
is the injunction, ‘* Watch and pray, that ye en- 
ter not into temptation!” How psychologically 
true is that probing saying. Let him that think- 
eth he standeth take heed lest he fall!“ 


The other pregnant suggestion from this mel- 
ancholy occurrence is the wrong idea which this 
clergyman had of his pastoral functions. We do 
not quarrel with his statement, that a pastor 
should be the father of his people, though we pre- 
fer to call him their brother. But this Swedish 
minister’s argument shows that he regarded 
himself the superior, not the equal, of his flock 
—their governor, not their teacher—thcir dic- 
tator, not their fellow-member. He consider- 
ed a minister a legal administrator, and his flock 
an estate to be managed. He was to decide for 
them, and not they for themselves. Now, this 
idea of the relationship between pastor and people 
isnot uncommon among many clergymen, partic- 
ularly in some of the more hierarchical denomin- 
ations. But the idea is false and mischief-breed- 
ing. It is an affront to God's ordination of a 
Christian democracy both for church and state. 
It does not essentially differ from the slave mas- 
ter's argument My slave,” he says, is poor 
and ignorant — therefore I will govern him: 
whereupon he uses the lash. A minister says, I 
am the ruler of the synagogue ; my paupers are a 
burden; whereupon he kills them out of the 
way. Both these reasoners think they are phi- 
losophers, and are doing God service. The fun- 
damental error lies in the inadequate recognition 
of the inherent and ineradicable dignity of man 
simply as man, whether in rags ‘or in purple— 
whether in a parish or on a plantation. These 
Swedish victims were miserably poor and wretch- 
ed that was their crime in the eyes of a Christian 
minister! He killed a man because he was a 
pauper ; he should have saved the pauper because 
he wasa man. Now, many other men, and some 
South-side ministers, are constantly committing 
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the same crime—not actually killing men for being 
lowly and despised, but denying their just rights. 
Both crimes are of one spirit !—TZhe Independent. 

[This mode of removing suffering is not unlike 
that practiced by certain tribes of North Ameri- 
can Indians. When members ‘become helpless, 
from accident, disease, or old age, they are put to 
death—usually by starvation, and with their own 
consent. They apply the same argument that we 
do toward a horse with a broken leg. He is no 
longer capable of self-support, is suffering the 
agonies of pain, nor capable of enjoyment ; there- 
fore it will be a mercy to relieve him of his suf- 
ferings. But though it is justifiable to treat a 
brute in this way, it does not follow that we may 
apply the same rule to our fellow-men. 

A quintuple murder was recently committed in 
England by a man named Southey, alias Forwood, 
who murdered three children at London, and his 
wife and daughter at Ramsgate. He declares that 
he committed the terrible deeds out of kindness 
to his victims. He wants no efforts to be made 
on his behalf, as he does not wish his life to be 
saved. His only desire is that he should be set 
right with the public. He very earnestly repu- 
diates any notion of his madness, or that his acta 
have proceeded from any other cause than the 
great wrong he conceives himself to have suffer- 
ed. Nevertheless the poor creature was sadly 
warped in mind, if not insane. We think him 
crazy. ; 

The foregoing analysis of the workings of the 
faculties of the clergyman, singly and in combi- 
nation, is so strictly phrenological; that we cheer- 
fully present it to our readcrs.—Eb. A. P. J.] 

i - —— 

Dream oF a Quaker Lapy.—There is a story 
told of a pious aged Quaker lady who was ad- 
dicted to smoking tobacco. She had indulged in 
the habit until it had increased so much upon her 
that she not only smoked her pipe a large portion 
of, the day, but frequently sat up for this purpose 
in the night. After one of these nocturnal eater- 
tainments, feeling a little guilty, she fel! asleep, and 
dreamed that ebe died and approached beayen. 
Meeting au angel, she asked if her uame was writ- 
ten in the book of life. He disappeared, but re- 
plied upon returning, that he could not Gnd it. 
“Ob,” said she, do look again; it must be 
there.” He examined again, but returned with 
s ‘rrowful face, saying, It is not there!” Oh,“ 
she eaid, iu agony. “it must be there! I have the 
asvor.nce i is tbere! Do look again!” The an- 
gel was moved to teurs by her eatreaties, and 
agaiun left her to renew his search. After a long 
absence he came back, his face radiant with joy, 
and exclaimed : ‘“ We have found it, but it was 80 
clonded with tobacco smoke that we could hardly 
see it!’ The woman upon waking immediately 
threw her pipe away, and never induiged in 
smoking again. 


(Can't we get other smokers to dream similar 
dreams? It would bea great blessing to the liv- 
ing if both chewers and smokers could be simi- 
larly impressed. Some there are, we fear, whose 
names will become quite obliterated, and they 
will be lost to themselves, lost to their friends, 
and lost to the world. There are other kinds of 
* slavery” and of sin besides negro slavery and 
drunkenness. } 

— 2. . — 

BLovr axp DmROr.— Where are you going?“ 
asked « little boy of another who had slipped and 
fallen down on an ice pavement. “ Going to get 
up,” was the blunt reply. 
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THB REMAINS OF DANTBH. 


An English writer in the Athenceum, who has 
had access to certain official reports, gives a re- 
markably interesting and lucid account of the 
discovery of the remaios of Dante. Historians, 
biographers, commentators, and the writers of 
epitapbs all concur in the statement that Dante 
died in Ravenna, Italy, on the 14th of September, 
1821, and was honorably interred by Guido 
Novello da Polenta, near the-church of the Frati 
Minori, in a temporary marble sepulcher, on 
which was inscribed an epitaph attributed to 
Giovanni di Virgilio. How long the poet’s re- 
mains continued in their original resting-place is 
somewhat doubtful, for although the tomb in 
which Novello deposited them remained unaltered 
for a century and a half, there is reason to think 
it probable that the bones were secretly removed 
a few years afterward, on the approach of the 
cardinal legate of Bologna, Bertrand del Poggetto, 
the creature of Pope Jobn XXII., whose infamous 
intention it was to have them disinterred, excom- 
municated, and burnt. 

The recent discovery of the remains, at Raven- 
na, is due to the pious care bestowed upon them 
by the Padre Antonio Santi, a native of that place, 
who bolonged to the Minor Friars, and became 
chancellor of the convent where the box contain- 
ing the bones was found. The date of the con- 
cealment of those remains in the wall of the con- 
vent is supposed to be the year 1677. The 
Athenaeum writer says: 


CONDITION OF THE REMAINS. l 
The examination of the bones showed that they 
had belonged to a robust adult male, ef an ad- 
vanced stage of manhood. They were of darkish 
red color, approaching to black, the tint which 
human ekeletons acquire when they have been 
inclosed for some time in metal, marble, or wood. 


The substance of the bones was, in general, not. 


obviously altered. Oaly in some of the round- 
headed articulations, at the extremities of certain 
long bones, and in the thin, delicate plates of 
several of the internal bones of the head, were 
there any alterations or appearances of injury 
from time, moisture, or mechanical causes. The 
grave-worms had spared them. The more im- 
portant missing bones of the skeleton were: the 
lower jaw, the atlas vertebra, a spurious rib of 
the right side, the ulna bone of each forearm, 
the fibula of the right leg, the styloid process of 
the right temporal bone, and part of the os coccyx. 
It was in the bones of the hands and feet that the 
greatest deficiency occurred. Only the os magnum 
of each carpus, an unciform bone, and four 
phalanges of the flugera, were found of all the 
bones of the two hands, fifty-four in number. 
Two other phalanges were, however, subsequently 
found in the marble urn. 

Of the bones of the feet there were wanting the 
astragalus and the three cuneiform bones of the 
right foot, the two scaphoid bones, five metatar- 
sal bones, as it would appear, and twenty-six 
phalanges of the toes, one of which was after- 
ward found in the marble urn. The sternum 
was in two pieces, and the ensiform cartilage had 
become ossified. The sacrum was found united 
to the first portion of the coccyx. The upper 
jaw was toothless. Of this, the Commissioners 


subsequently make a very remarkable statement, 
by which it would appear that the poet had only 
two incisors in the upper jaw instead of four, and 
that the right last molar tooth, the third, or 
wisdom tooth, had never been developed 

The entire length ef the skeleton, the bones 
being brought together in their natural relations, 
was one mètre fifty-five centimètres, or 5,0854 
English feet, which, allowing for tbe thickness of 
the interposed cartilages between the vertebra 
and other soft parts, would show that the poet 
was of medium stature. The weight of the bones, 
without the head, was, in pounds avoirdupois, 
9.153657 ; the head weighed 1.610 pound. 

The two phalanges of the hands, and the one 
of a foot, found in the marble urn, agreed exactly 
in form and color with those found in the wooden 
box, eo that there was no manner of doubt abont 
their belonging to the same individual. The 
mask of Dante, believed to have been taken from 
his face after death, and which the Marquis Torri- 
giani bequeathed to the Royal Gallery of Florence, 
on being applied to the bony skeleton showed a 
most precise correspondence. The length of the 
nasal bones was identical, and the protuberances 
of the frontal bones, more especially the super- 
ciliary ridges, agreed exactly, so that there 
could be no question about the genuineness of 
these remains. 

lt was ‘to the cranium, as the receptacle of the 
organ of thought, that the Commissioners more 
particularly directed their attention, but to its 
external surface chiefly. [Which of course cor- 
responds precisely with its internal surface.) 
The head was finely formed, and as the remains 
of the poet lay in state, on Eunday the 25th of 
June, within the glase urn, uoder the chapel of 
Braccioforte, previous to their interment on the 
following day in the marble urn from whence 
they had been so secretly abstracted, the cranium, 
which was slighily raised, showed by ite ample 
and exquisite form that it had held the brain of 
no ordinary man. It was tbe most intellectually 
developed head that I ever remember to haye 
seen. : 

THB PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT. 

The bumps and lumps on Dante’s sacred head 

were matters of serious consideration to the 


Commissioners ; and, following the theory of 
Gall, they found in them every characteristic for 
which the poet wus distinguished - love, poetry, 
music, satire, religion, benevolence, veneration, 
conscientioueness, desire of independence, self- 
esteem, pride, fierceness, circumspection, capa- 
city to succeed in the arts of design, and the 
cultivation of the highest philosophy. 

‘Men gifted with this organization,” they re- 
mark, manifest in an eminent degree the induc- 
tive faculty, embrace in their meditations matters 
of the highest moment, and are capable of dis- 
covering the most abstract and distant relations 
of things. Such is the organization, savs the 
celebrated French ghrenologist, of those univer- 
gal geniuses who have been the real masters and 
teachers of mankind.” 

Such was the cerebral organization of that 
mighty mind which, dazzling the world with the 
splendor of its poetic genius, laid the foundation 
more than five hundred years ago of an eternal 
greatness deep in the universal sympathies of 
mankind, and gathering facts from the history of 
the past and the bitter experience of. the present, 
wrought out fur the Italian peoplo the first prin- 
ciples of a glerious future, of which he himself 
became the apostle and symbol. 
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Fie. L.—Dracram. 


“Signs of Character.“ 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul js form, and doth the body make.—-Gpenser. 


OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


INDIVIDUALITY (24).—Fr. Individualité.—That 
quality which distinguishes one person or thing from an- 
other; distinctive character.— Webster. 

The faculty of Individuality renders us observant of 
objects which exist. It gives the notion of substance, 
and forme the class of ideas represented by substantive 
nouns when used without an adjective, as rock, man, 
horse.— Combe. 

Location.—The organ of Individuality is situ- 
ated in the center of the lower part of the fore- 
head (I, fig. 1) immediately above the top of the 


nose. When large, it produces breadth, projec- 


tion, and descent between the eyebrows at that 
part (fig. 2). When small, the eyebrows ap- 
proach closely to each other and lie in a nearly 
horizontal line. 

PursiognomicaL Sian.—The faculty is repre- 


sented facially by the projection and breadth be- 


tween the eyebrows and the downward curving 
of the latter at their inner corners, as in fig. 2. 
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Fie. 2.—JonN STUART MILL. 


Foncrion.—‘' The faculty,’ Mr. Combe says. 
‘ gives the desire, accompanied with the ability, 
to know objects as mere cxistences, without re- 
gard to their modes of action or the purposes to 
which they may be subservient. Individuals in 
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whom it is large will observe and examine an 
object with intense delight, without the least 
consideration to what it may be applied—a qual- 
ity of mind which is almost incomprehensible to 
persons in whom this organ is small and Causality 
large. It prompts to observation, and is a great 
element in a genius for those sciences which con- 
sist in a knowledge of specific existences, such as 
natural history. It leads to giving a specific 
form to all the ideas entertained by the mind 
A student in whom this organ is small and the 
reflective organs large, may have his mind stored 
with: general principles of science and with ab- 
stract ideas, but will experience much difficulty 
in reducing them into precise and specific forms. 
Another, in whom this organ is large, will have 
all his knowledge individualized ; if he hear lec- 
tures or conversation in which general views 


chiefly are presented, he will render them specific 


for himself; but unless his reflecting organs also 
be large, he will be prone to miss the essential 
principle, to seize upon the most palpable cir- 
cumstance ‘attending it, and to embrace this as 
his conception of it. Such persons are learned, 
and, owing to the store of facts with which 
their memories are replenished, the great defi- 
niteness and precision of their ideas, and the 
readiness with which they command them, they 
often take a lead in public business ; but if their 
reflecting organs be deficient, they show no depth 
or vomprehensiveness of understanding ; they do 
not advance the principles of science, and rarely 
acquire a permanent reputation. 

Dericrency.— When the organ is deficient, the 
individual fails to observe the things which are 
around him. He may visit a house and oome 
away without knowing what is in it; or walk 
through the country and observe nothing. The 
external senses may be perfect, but owing to the 
feebleness of Individuality, they may not be 
called into action for the purpose of obtaining 
knowledge. 

ItLustRaTIVE Exampies. — Natural history — 
especially botany — anatomy, mineralogy, and 
chemistry are departments of knowledge partic- 
ularly fitted to exercise and develop this faculty. 

To the artist this organ is of great import- 
ance. It enables him to give body and substance 
to the conceptions of his other faculties, and con- 
fers on him a capacity for attending to detail. In 
the pictures of an artist in whose head Individ- 
uality is deficient, there is an abstractuess of con- 
ception and a vagueness of expression that greatly 
detract from their effect. In the works of an in- 
dividual in whom these organs are large, every 
object appears full of substance and reality ; and 
if he paint portraits, the spectator will be so im- 
pressed with their individuality, that he will be 
apt to fancy himself acquainted with the origi- 
nals. 

„Persons who excel at whist generally possess 
Individuality and Eventuality large. 
the organs be deficient, eminence will not easily 
be at: in d in this game. 

This faculty gives the tendency to personify 
nations and phenomena, or to ascribe existence 
to mere abstractions of the mind, such as igno- 
rance, folly, or wisdom. 

‘‘The organ was large in Sheridan and Sir 
Walter Scott. It is small in the Scots in general ; 


If both of |. 


Err, 


it is larger in the English, and still larger in the 
French and Americans.“ 

INSANITY.—Lat. insandtas, Fr. insanité.—The state 
of being insane; unsoundness of mind; derangement of 
intellect; madness.— Webster. 

Such definitions as the above need defining 
quite as much as the word they professedly ex- 


Fie. 3.—A MISER. 


Fie. 4.—Fors ARB 0 


plain. The phrenologist alone can properly tell 
what insanity is, and no one has done this better 
than Dr. Spurzheim: 

„% With respect to the morbid affections of the 
senses and the errors of the intellectual powers, 
he says, ‘‘we are insane if we can not distin- 
guish the diseased functions, and do consider 
them as regular ; and in the derangement of any 
feeling we are insane, either if we can not dis- 
tinguish the disordered feeling—if, for instance, 
we really think we are an emperor, king, minis- 
ter, general, etc., or if we distinguish the deran- 
ged feeling, but have lost the influence of the 
will on our actions; for instance, in a morbid 
activity of the propensity to destroy. Thus, in- 
sanity, in my opinion, is an aberration of any 
sensation or intellectual power from the healthy 
state, without being able to distinguish the dis- 
eased state; and the aberration of any feeling 
from the state of health, without being able to 
distinguish it, or without the influence of the 
will on the actions of the voluntary instruments. 
In other words, the incapacity of distinguishing 
the diseased functions of the mind, and the irre- 
sistibility of our actions—in short, the loss of 
moral liberty constitutes insanity.’’ 

PrysiocnomicaL Siens.—According to the the- 
ory of Sir Charles Bell, which, if applied merely 
to cases of total madness, we conceive to be en- 
tirely correct, we must, in order to learn the 


Fie. 5.—DaneEnovs. Fie. 6.—Lacut-HEaDED. 


character of the countenance when devoid of hu- 
man expression and reduced to a state of brutal- 
ity, have recourse to the lower animals and study 
their looks of timidity, of watchfulness, of ex-- 
citement, and of ferocity. If these expressions 
be conveyed to the human face, they will irre- 
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sistibly convey the idea of madness, vacancy of 
mind, and mere animal passion. 

Causes oF Insanity.—The proximate cause of 
insanity is undoubtedly always in the brain. All 
that disturbs, excites, or weakens the organiza- 
tion, and especially the nervous system, has an 
influence on the manifestation of mind. Early 
dissipation, habitual enervating luxury, care and 
anxiety, intense study, loss of sleep, violent pas- 
sions, excitement, sickly sensibility, intemper- 
ance in food and drink—in short, whatever dis- 
turbs the mind or deranges the body may cause 
insanity. A predisposition to it is often heredi- 
tary, and runs in the blood of families for gene- 
rations. 

Vans or Insanrry.—The varieties of insan- 
ity are as numerous, almost, as the individuals 
- manifesting it. They depend upon the organs or 
groups of organs affected. Some are thoughtful, 
gloomy, taciturn, austere, morose, and like to be 
alone ; others, anxious, fearful, and terrified by 
‘the most alarming apprehensions. Some ex- 
press their affliction by tears; others sink with- 
out a tear into distressing anxiety. Some fear 
external prosecutions, and the most ridiculous 
and imaginary things; others think themselves 
lost to all the comforts of this life, and desire to 
be buried. Some are also alarmed for the salva- 
tion of their souls, or even think themselves 
abandoned forever by God, and condemned to 
hell and eternal sufferings. Others are remark- 
able for good-humor and merriment; they are 
cheerful, sing from morning till evening, and 
sometimes express their joy by fits of loud and 
immoderate laughter. There are others who feel 
an extraordinary liberality and unbounded gen- 
erosity. Some are very pious. Dr. Hallaran 
says: I have often known maniacs of the worst 
class, in whom the faculty of thinking correctly 
on all other subjects had been entirely suspended, 
still retain the power of addrcssing the Deity in 
a consistent and fervent manner, and to attend 
the call for devotion with the most regular de- 
meanor. Some show the most invincible ob- 
stinacy, and nothing could shake their intention, 
though sometimes they blame the keepers for 
not securing them sufficiently. 


The derangements of the intellectual faculties 
are not less numerous or singular. Some fancy 
themselves dead, or to be changed into animals 
of particular kinds ; to be made of glass or wax ; 
to be infected by syphilis, the itch, or other dis- 
eases ; to be a prey of spirits or devils, or under 
the influence of magic spells and vows. Some- 
times the intellectual faculties are much excited, 
sometimes diminished or almost suppressed. 
Sometimes only one intellectual power seems to 
be under the morbific influence, while the others 
appear with natural strength. In greater activ- 
ity, sleeplessness is a common symptom ; some 
see external objects in erroneous forms and col- 
ors. A maniac took for a legion of devils every 
assemblage of people whom he saw. 

INSTINCT.—Lat. instinctus.—Inward impulse, un- 
conscious, involuntary, or unreasoning prompting to ac- 
tion; specially, the natural unreasoning impulse in an 
animal by which it is guided to the performance of any 
action without thought of improvement or method.— 
Webster. 


An instinct is a propensity prior to experience and in- 
dependent of instruction.— Whateley. 


— — — — — ——— 
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Phrenologically speaking, instinct results from 
the action of the organs in the base of the brain, 
and is of various kinds, in accordance with the 
various organs exercised. Eat:ng and drinking; 
sexual love ; self-defense ; love of offspring ; at- 
tachment to persons and places; burrowing in 
the earth and building neste, etc., all result from 


Fie. 7.—JEALOUSY. 


instinctive impulses. See Physiognomy' for 
a full statement of the distinctions existing be- 
tween instinct and reason. 

JEALOUSY.—Fr. jalosie.— The quality of being 
jealous ; earnest concern or solicitude; painful appre- 
hension of rivalship in cases nearly affecting one’s hap- 
piness.— Webster. 


Jealousy is a selfish feeling which seeks one’s 
own good alone, and is offended at the successes 
and honors of others in spheres: 
of action in which an individual 
may himself aspire to success N 
and honor. There are different a 
grades of jealousy, according to i 
the faculties or propensities A 
through which it acts. See mg” 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL of Sep- i 
tember, 1865, for a full exposi- 
tion of the whole subject. 

PRTSIOONOMHIIOAL Sian.— Jeal- 
ousy is indicated by an oblique 
fullness below the lip, as shown in figs. 7 and 8. 
It generally accompanies large Self-Esteem and 
Approbativeness, with manifestions of scorn, con- 
tempt, and love of distinction. 

JUSTICE.—Lat. justitia, from justus, just.—The 
quality of being just ; the rendering to every one of his 
due, right, or desert; practical conformity to the laws 


and to principles of rectitude in the dealings of men 
with each other.— Webster. 


A manifestation of Conscientiousness, which 

see for further definition. 
— —— 

„ Docror,”’ said a lady, I want you to pre- 
scribe for me. There's nothing the matter, 
madain, said the doctor, after feeling her pulse; 
you only need rest. Now, doctor, just look 
at my tongue l' she persisted. Just look at 
it—look at it! Now say, what does that need! 
1 think that needs rest, too, said the doctor. 


[Oh, the provoking man! why should he add 
insult to injury by prescribing such an impossi- 
bility? He ought to have his whiskers pulled by 
forty invalid women.] 


Fie. 8. 


Deligions Department. 


& The man is thought a knave or fool, 

Or bigot plotting crime, 

Who, for the advancement of his kind, 
Is wiser than his time. 

For him the hemlock shall distill ; 
For him the ax be bared ; . 

For him the gibbet shall be built ; 
For him the stake prepared ; 

Him shall the scorn and wrath of men 
Pursue with deadly aim ; 

And malice, envy, spite, and lies 
Shall desecrate his name, 

But truth shall conquer at the lant, 
For round and round we run, 

And ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.“ 


CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
A SERMON BY REV. CHAUNCEY GILES. 


„Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you and 
learn of me, fer I am meck and lowly in heart, and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy and 
my burden is light.—MATTHEW xi. 28, 29, 80. 

‘‘Come unto me.” This is the blessed invita- 
tion of our Lord. How can we accept it? He 
is everywhere present. Every human being can 
adopt the language of the Holy Word. Whither 
sbail I go from thy spirit? or whither shall 1 flee 
from thy presence? If I ascend up into heaven, 
thou art there; if I make my bed in hell, bebold 
thou art there.” If, then, we ean not escape from 
his presence, how can we come into it? Surely 
not by any change of place. The Lord is equally 
present in every place—to every being. 


THE MODE OF APPROACH. 

The Lord has so made us that we become con- 
scious of his presence exactly in proportion to the 
quality and degree of our reception of his life. 
At our birth we are placed at an infinite distance 
from him, with capacities of forever approaching 
him. Every truth we receive is alight on the path— 
a revelation of the way, and every genuine spiritual 
affection we exercise is a step toward the Lord. 
To come to him, then, is to learn the truth and to 
live it. It is a spiritual journey. It consists in a 
change of state of the affections and thoughts. It 
is an approximation of a spiritual similiarity, be- 
coming his image and likeness in which man was 
originally created. 


NATURE OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 

The path of life that leads to the Lord is ever 
upward—it is an ascent, but so gentle, go sur- 
rounded on aH sides with beauty and delight, that 
every step brings its own reward. 


` LABOR DEFINED. 

All the labor of life and all its burdens origin- 
ate in evil. We never call that labor which we 
are drawn to by our delights. There is in the 
idea of labor something forced, unnatural, ob- 
stacles to remove, difficulties to overcome. 
Activity is not labor unless it is attended with 
opposition and struggle—unless it is in some form 
compulsory. We often exert more physical and 
mental power in our pleasures than we do in our 
duties, but we do not think of it as labor. Nor 


does it fatigue so much as would the same amount 
of strength expended upon some task that was 
irksome to us. It seems necessary to a full un- 
derstanding of our subject that we clearly dis- 
tinguish between activity, the performance of 
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uses, and labor. Man was made to be active. 
All his delights and pleasures flow from his ac- 
tivities. He becomes a man just so far as he 
concentrates all his powers upon some form of 
use. The Lord is unceasingly active, but he does 
not abor. There is no pain and exbaustion re- 
sultant from his works. Love is the active prin- 
ciple of life; like heat, its nature is to flow forth- 
Bat there is no more labor in it than there is ia 
the sun in shining, or in the tree in growing aad 
blossoming. We begin to labor when our love 
meets with opposition. Then there is struggle 
and combat. 

All our spiritual labors originate in a perverted 
atate of the affections in evil loves. Our natural 
desires impel us in one direction, and our spirit- 
ual affections another, and hence neither of them 
are left in freedom to move on to their ends, and 
the consequence is labor and exhausting toil. 
We make the employments of life painful and 
slavish because we do not engage in them from 
right motives, because we do not aim to be useful 
to others in them, and seek our true happiness in 
their performance. Our selfish and worldly loves 


lead us to seek for happiness in our own gratifi- 


cation at the expense of others. 


ACTIVITY NATURAL AND DESIRABLE. 

There are not masy who desire to escape action. 
The man who considers it the most painful drudg- 
ery to work at some useful employment, or who 
could not be persuaded to walk a mile to do a 
good act, will shoulder his gun and roam over the 
country all day, camp out in the woods at night, 
and undergo many hardships for the sport of kill- 
ing a few innocent animals. Such do not com- 
plain of fatigue, but boast of having a good time. 


SPIRITUAL LABOR EXPLAINED. 

All spiritual labor has ite origin in the same 
source as natural labor. It consists essentially in 
struggling against evil desires. We usually at- 
tribute the difficulty of doing right to the wrtng 
cause. Men generally speak of it as though 
there were something in the nature of goodness 
and a life of unselfish use, or in the divine com- 
mands, that renders it almost impossible for us 
to comply with them. But it is not so. All the 
power and order of Omnipotence are on the side 
of every right effort. The labor consists in 
giving up and opposing what hinders this life— 
that is, our selfish and worldly loves. It is not 
hard to do a kind act to any ono; but to oppose 
the selfishness that claims everything for our- 


selves requires effort. It is not hard to think 
kindly of others and to acknowledge their good 


bras and love them for them, but to put 


own an envious and jealous disposition in our- 
selves. It is not hard to speak the truth, but to 
kecp from lying. It is no labor to pray, to read 
the Word, to think of spiritual things, to wor- 
ship the Lord. The labor consists in casting out 
worldly and sensual thoughts and affections—in 
putting away all that hinders us from engaging in 
these duties. 

If the intelligence had just been communicated 
to you that you had become heir to a large es- 
tate, would it be very hard work for you to think 
about it? Is it hard work to look pleasantly, to 
be cheerful, to speak kindly? It is the easiest 
thing in the world, if you fæl pleasantly and 
kind. 


CHRISTIANITY NO HARDSHIP. 


Now it is a very general impression that the 
most difficult thing in the world is to lead a 


é 
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heavenly life. But it is not. On the contrary, 
it is the easiest thing in the werld. It is just as 
easy as loving. The difficu’ty lies entirely in our 
loving the wrong things, in giving up a minor 
for a greater good. It is use we think our- 
sel ves so very rich spiritually, and do not like to 
give up those riches, that we ſind it so hard to 
enter the kingdom of God. If any one will ex- 
amine himself carefully, he will ſind that all the 
labor of living a good liſe consists in not living 
a bad one. Whenever you find it hard to per- 
form a duty, as it is called, or to exercise some 
spiritual affection, if you will scrutinize the work- 
ings of your own mind carefully, you will find 
that the real difficulty consists in giving up some- 
thing that opposes it. Do we suppose the angels 
find it a very laborious duty to love the Lord and 
each other, and to enjoy the unspeakable bless- 
edness of heaven? But we are not angels, you 
may say, and we are not in heaven. That is 
doubtless very true; but why are you not? Is it 
not because you prefer to be something else? 
What hinders you from entering heaven? Is it 
not because you have got your hands and heads 
and hearts so full of this world that heaven can 
not enter? 

The only labor you will find in becoming an 
angcl will be in putting away, in resisting and 
overcoming tbose desires which you love better 
than the blessedness of the angels. It is as easy 
to become an angel as it is for an acorn to become 
an oak, or a lily to be fragrant, or a rose to be 
beautiful, if we will put away all that hinders the 
orderly influx of the divine nature into our 
hearts. The labor is all negative, as all labor is. 
As the farmer does not make his harvests grow, 
only removes the obstacles to their growing, so 
we do not create heavenly affections. All we 
have to do is to gct rid of those that are not 
heavenly. The commandments are, Thou shalt 
not. When you are sick, you regain your health 
by removing the disease. Health is the normal, 
orderly state of every human body. So it is with 
all spiritual diseases. If you can get rid of the 
evil, you will be made whole. The Lord stands 
at every gate of the soul, ready and urgent to 
pour His divine life into it and flood it with joy 
and light, and mold it into forms of angclic 
beauty and swectness. If you will open any one 
of those gates by removing the evils that kcep it 
barred against him, He will enter. You have no 
more labor to perform to secure these heavenly 
treasures. 

If there be any who do not believe this, let 
thom try it during the coming weck or year, and 
they will find it true, and will advance nearer 
heaven than they ever did before. They will 
catch some glimpses of its glory, and feel some of 
its blessedness warming and throbbing through 
their hearts with a new life. 


THE CONTEST IS WITH ERROR. 


But labor is spoken of specifically in reference 
to the combat against the false and the acquisi- 
tion of new truths. The principle, however, is 
the same. It is much harder to unlearn than it 
is to learn. The understanding was made to re- 
ceive truth as the eye is light. When the eye is 
sound, it docs not cost it any labor tosee It has 
but to open, and the light flows in. The great 
difficulty in our learning the truth consists in 
our dislike to it. Every one knows how it 
is to learn a truth when he is really interested in 
it. But when we learn spiritual truth, we im- 
mediately make some very unpleasant discov- 
eries about ourselves. It holds up a true mirror 
to our own deformities. It does not flatter us ; 
it calls us by our genuinc name ; shows us where 
we are, and reveals our companions and the con- 
sequences of sin. It tells us the life we have been 
living is spiritual death, and that we must lay 
down that life, and no one likes to do that. Our 
natural desires clamor for gratification. We are 
not willing to sve oureelves as we are. We shut 
our eyes against the truth us some timid people 
do against danger when it approaches; or we try 
to persuade ourselves that it is not so. Every 


one tries to believe what he desires to, and in the 
end generally succeeds in doing so. The will is 
always striving to draw the understanding into 
its service and mold it into its likeness; and all 
our spiritual labor consists in opposing it, in 
doing what we know is right, though we love to 
act differently. In rowing against the current of 
our natural affections, which tlow contrary to the 
currents of the divine life—and this current is 
often strong, swift, and impctuous—it taxes all 
our strength to resist it. If we yield to the 
force of our natural desires, we are borne smooth- 
ly and swiftly along in thcir stream at first, but 
the end is inevitable destruction. If we resist 
and row against them, we may often become ex- 
hausted, and drop our oars, and think it useless 
to try; but if we call on the Lord for help, we 
will find ourselves borne by some unseen power 
into a quiet nook whcre we can rest for a while 
in p With every such struggle the current 
of our natural and evil desires grows weaker and 
our spiritual power stronger. 


OUR SPIRITUAL BURDENS, 


But the invitation of our Lord is not only to 
those who labor, but also to those who are heavy 
laden. This refers specifically to the will. 
our spiritual burdens are evil affections. I have 
said that the path of life is upward; it is an as- 
cent toward heaven and the Lord ; and this ascent 
would be as easy as that of the vapor toward the 
sun, if we did not load ourselves down with bur- 
dens. We set our affections on the things of this 
world, and cling to them with a most desperate 
tenacity. We take upon ourselves responsibili- 
ties and the most grievous burdens of care and 
anxicty about things that do not concern us in 
the least. How we shall get along to-morrow or 
next year, what we shall eat and drink, and 
wherewith we shall be clothed ; whether we shall 
succecd in our business, or attain ourend. These 
things oppress us. All that is required of us is 
to do the bost we can to-day —the Lord will take 
care of the morrow. Results arewith Him. He 


asks us to cast our burdens upon Him; but most · 


persons seem to prefer to carry them themselves, 


- though they stagger and sink under them like an 


overloaded beast. They put their houses and 
lands, and stores and offices, and business upon 
their backs, and wear them as they do their 
clothes; and many even slcep in them. And, 
strange as it may seem, they are not content 
with the burdens of the present, but they hang 
a thousand vain regrets for the irrevocable past 
like mill-stones about their necks, and try to 
shoulder the whole future. This all originates 
in the evil of self-love. Such persons trust more 
to their own prudence than they do to the Lord’s 
providence. 


THR YOKE OF CHRIST. 


The Lord's yoke consists of the attractions of 
his love. It is not bondage, but perfect free- 
dom. How shall I take it upon me, do you ask? 
I answer, By learning of Him. By learning His 
precepts, and by practice learning to do them. 
Whoever will do this will find his burdens falling 
from him, one by one. As he comes nearer to 
the Lord and honors him, he will put more con- 
fidence in him, and then the heavy burdens of 
care and anxiety which have nearly crushed him 
will fall from him, and the soul, like a too 
heavily laden vessel struggling with the tempest 
and the raging sca, when lightened, will rise up 
and float buoyantly over the waves. 

The whole work is gradual ; we must not ex- 
pect to accomplish it in a moment. We must 
not be disappointed that we can not; but we 
need have no fear but that every burden will fall 
from us if we obcy the directions. Take my 
3 upon you, upon your necks, upon your 

ends, upon your hearts. Learn of me. Learn 
to do as well as know, and ye will ſind rest for 
your souls. Rest from the regrets of the past, 
the labors and care of the present, and the anx- 
iety for the future. Rest from all life's labors. 
Rest from all evil and falsity. Rest—eternal 
rest and peace in heaven. 


— 
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Our Social Relations. 


Od, happy they—the hapytest of their kind 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Toeir hearts, their fortanes, aud thelr beings blend. —Thoman. 


(THIRD ARTICLE.) , 


„Mr daughters are educated to be ladies.” 

Foolish and insipid boast! how often we hear 
it from those who having fought the world in a 
hand-to-hand struggle themselves, would fain 
teach their offapring to aspire to higher walks! 
Educated to be ladies! what meaning can we at- 
tach to the idle rattle of sound? Educated to play 
on the piano, to finger the guitar, to embroider 
muslin, and waltz. Educated to entertain a holy 
horror of dish-washing, ironing-day, and gingham 
aprons, that, we opine, is about the right inter- 
pretation of things. We have all read the story 
of the sentimental damsel of old times who lost 
her poor wits novel-reading and went insane, 
waiting for the stereotyped “ prince in disguise” 
to come along and marry her, and we have all 
laughed over it; but, stop a minute, girle, and 
just reflect whether you are not some of you doing 
the very same thing! You have hung out your 
little fluttering pennons of curls and crochet-work 
and cheap jewelry, and sit at the second-story 
window of your castle. You think you are read- 
ing, or sewing, or doing fancy work, but you’re 
not—all the time your thougbts are on that 
prince in disguise” who is to come along and 
marry you one of these days. But he will 
never come, and when it is too late you will prob- 
ably come to a just appreciation of the very bad 
investment you have been making of your time 
and thoughts! i , 

“ Educated to be ladies!” We do not want 
any more ladies—the arena of life is full to over- 
flowing already with these useless articles. We 
want women —good, strong, sensible women whose 
brains and bodies work harmoniously together, 
and who can set beadache, weak nerves, and by- 
pochondria at deflance! We want women who are 
not afraid of work. We want women who take a 
healthy view of life. and regard their hands as 
something to toil with, not merely to hang with 
rings and rub with pearl-powder! ‘There were 
giants in old times,” saysa very ancient and vera- 
cious chronicler, and perhaps there were women, 
too. We never read of fine ladies in the Bible. 
The women of history were women, too; we can 
trace them along the stream of time into the red 
battle clouds of revolutionary days. There are 
very few of them left now, more’s the pity! 

‘- But there are two sides to the question.” Of 
course there are. Don’t we see it as ciearly as 
anybody? There is no use in trying to ignore 
the darker reverse of our sbield. Most women 
begin life under terrible disadvantages. Just 
when their more fortunate brothers were reveling 
in balls, kites, and glorious out-door exercise, 
they were studying botany, making patchwork, 
and nursing dolls. Consequently at the very 
time when their physique should be a strength 
and reliance and cheering comfort, they have to 
bear it along with them, like a hideous burden of 
pain and discomfort. Hercules himself could not 


have worked cheerfully with a backache, and 
Humboldt never would have been Humboldt if 
he had been subject to dyspepsia! Life is, at 
best, a two-in-hand sort of a journey, and if the 
horse Body draws against the horse Spirit, what 
sortof progress can the luckless charioteer expect 
‘to make? The best result to be hoped for is a 
speedy dissolution of partnership ! 


Moreover, a man at twenty-one has his trade or 
profession marked out for him. He studies for it, 
trains for it, bends all the energies of his nature 
to that particular channel. He exercises some 
sort of volition in the matter, and works for some 
end. But a woman! “She'll marry,” say the 
contented parents, blindly trusting in the fore- 
ordained doom of girlsin general. But perhaps 
she don’t marry—pobody wants her—or perhaps 
sbe does marry, to become a widow. Then, 
what next? It is late to begin on the A BC of 
life, but the poor soul bas no other alternative 
open to ber, and begins awkwardly to con the 
lessons she should have’learned long ago. 


Now what is the reason women should not 
select trades and professions just as men do, and 
learn them, too? Of course we. don’t expect 
them to take to blacksmithing, or become steve- 
dores, hack-drivers, or carpenters; but there are 
plenty of other vocations for them to adopt, if 
they will only begin patiently at the beginning. 
Suppose it never becomes necessary to work for 
a living, does it do a body any harm to know 
how? Isn’t it better than a gold deposit in the 
bank to have a “ bread-winner’” always on hand? 
We must all strike out into the great ocean of 
daily existence, but it behooves us all to take our 
life-preservers along! “ Women never have done 
so!’ No, they never have—they bave starved, and 
suffered, and perished quietly ; and let us hope 
that this black chapter in their history is ap- 
proaching its end. They never have done so, 
but it is high time they did. Let them leave off 
leaning blindly on old-established manners and 
customs, and lean boldly on their own rigbt hand 
and cunning brains! People never know just 
bow much they can do until they have tried. 


Professional careers for women are by no means 
as unusual as they once were. We do not mean 
professional careers sub rosa, for do we not know 
ministers’ wives that write their husbands’ ser- 
mons, and mathematicians’ wives that make ab- 
struse calculations, and doctors’ wives that have 
the whole pharmacopeia at their fingers’ ends? 
We simply mean the thing itself. Female profes- 
sors are beginning to occupy college chairs here 
and there—females are heard of in coast surveys, 
and females boldly enter the list of authorship 
and editor-land, ay, and carry off laurels, too, 
from under the very nose of wondering Man. 
Why shouldn't they! 


We know of one instance worth particularizing, 
were it only to cheer up the weak sisters” who 
think they can not succeed because they are 
women—the instance of a bright, enterprising girl 
who was being educated as a school teacher. 
But, looking out into her future, she astonished 
the wiseacres of conservatiam by simply saying, 
“I should like to study medicine.“ Of course 
this was rather startling, but we all know the pro- 
verb about a “woman’s will,“ and there being 
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no law against female fingers picking up what 
stray crumbs of intelligence might be gathered in 
the hall of medicine and surgery, our heroine be- 
came in due time as regular a graduate as if she 
had worn broadcloth instead of merino. Duly 
provided with all the necessary formalities, she 
hung out her little sign in a shining village not 
far from New Yerk, quite undismayed by the 
spectacled M.D.’s who glanced dubiously at her 
from their established heights of medical ortho- 
doxy. She was discouraged at nothing, she was 
resolved to succeed, and she did succeed. Ten 
years of patient waiting and conscientious work 
wrought their rich reward, and the “ little doctor” 
is now driving round in her carriage, with a pro- 
fessional income not very far from ten thousand 
dollars a year! 

Now, if one woman has done this, why may not 
many women? 

How often we have heard spirited, ambitious 
girls chafing under the chains of their captivity 
and vainly crying out, “ Oh, if I only were a man 
I might accomplish some destiny!” Why can 
they not accomplish some equally satisfactory 
destiny, being women? Life prizes are offered 
to man—woman has to step forward and take 
them for herself. Once let her muster courage 
for that forward step, and she will stand an 
equally favorable chance with the lords of crea- 
tion ! 

“ So unfeminine.” Thus say the happily mar- 
ried who nestle safely under the protecting shadow 
of conjugal wings; thus judges the girl whose 
pathway lies between golden bulwarks, and who 
never has known the sharp spur of necessity. 
It may be unfeminine to struggle for daily bread, 
but it is very uncomfortable to starve, as you 
would probably discover, ladies, if you ever tried 
theexperiment. Besides, we have yet to discover 
that the sweetest womanly softness may not ac- 
company the brain of a Mrs. Somerville or the 
resolution of a Florence Nightingale. And, 
moreover, it is a remarkable fact that she who 
succeeds ceases to incur the obloquy of Mrs. 
Grundy and her Committee of the Whole. It is 
only the wretched aspirant who has tried and 
failed who is hissed off the stage! d 

„M Women can always find enough work to do!” 
So they can. They can scrub, and mend, and 
clean, and take in washing, and “ finish off” 
machine rewing, and go out to service at so many 
dollars, and double the number of snubs per month. 
There is no kind of danger ef their wearing out 
for lack of something to do! Only there is this 
thing to be considered. If a woman has got to 
work for her living, she may as well work for 
high wages as low. She may as well aim for 4 
fortune as for daily bread, and she stands about as 
good a chance of winning one as the other. We 
have no faith in half-way measures where so mavy 
interests and necessities are involved, and if we 
could only get the women of the United States to 
see it in the same light, we should feel that one 
step at least was accomplished in the right direc- 
tion. MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


— ͤ—— — 


Tun bellman of Watertown, announcing a tem- 
perance meeting, said it would be addressed by 
six women, “ who had never spoken before.” 
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-NBEBLLI. 


BY G. R. B. š 
I KNEW a maid, whose face 
Glowed with the rosy fnsh of youth and health; 
Whoee every act betrayed an inborn grace 
Conferred not by the circumstance of place 
Or time of birth, nor luxary, nor wealth. 


These last she had not; she 
From childhood had been taught to lend a hand 
To aid her mother, in whose mien you'd see 
The samce calm air that marked the child to me, 
When first I saw her by their cottage stand. 


Oft through the garden walks, 

When indoor tasks were ended, she would hie; 
And flowers, whose gorgeous col'ring only mocks 
The painter's copy, bent from breeze-stirred stalks 

More queenly yct, because she glided by. 


With gentle hand she drew, 

With her young, girlish art, their beauties forth. 
She loved them; and I thought they fairer grew 
Because they loved her, and by instinct knew 


Whose hand about their roots had delved the earth. 


For years I'd known her, yet 

Had never dreamed I cared to call her more 
Than valued friend; for all my heart wes set 
On winning fame—and one fair coronet 

Of classic worth I held, for college lore. 


And I must strive, and climb 
To that fair summit bathed in freshening dew 


And sunbeams, which th’ all-quenching breath of time 


Can quench not,—which th’ unfailing vesper chime, 
Like morning’s note of waking, doth renew. 


And I must cross the seaa, 

And visit lands and holy scenes, that bring 
Some mem'rics that o‘erwhelm ; and I must seize 
The fire which Dante, Goethe—snch as these 

Felt in their souls and could not help but sing. 


I told her we must part ;— 
(I scarcely noted how her color went.) 
Some chords I'd learn to touch with magic art— 
Chords deep within the complex human heart :— 
So pale? Alas! I knew not what it meant. a 


I went. Months swiftly fled; 

I learned from all I saw that God's full hand 
Showers blessings not alone where glorious dead 
Lie gathered; and fond mem'ry ofter sped 

O'er trackless seas to home and native land. 


I felt an aching void . 
That was so strange, because unknown before; 
And wondered if, pining for home, I cloyed 
Of things all new, and should be overjoyed 
When by its hearth I met my friends once more. 


At first, I doubted not 

*T would be so, and I strove to calm my thought. 
But still the heart's void deepened, and my lot 
Naught could have cheered, save that I ne'er forgot 


An image that, each day, with some new charm was 


fraught. 


And soon my waking hours 

Were filled with visions of that sweet, calm face; 
And in my elumbers, hand in hand, through bowers 
Fragrant with perfumes of exhaling flowers, 


From morn till eve love’s pathway we would trace. 


I sighed: Oh that one kiss 


From those sweet lips had e' er been asked and given ! 


To know that heart were mine had been such bliss 
As were (rare fortune in a world like this) ; 
To know how much on earth there is of heaven. 


Strange that my heart must be 
By that one simple girl thus wildly swayed! 
Strange that, unthinking, I had placed the sea 
Between that heart and its own idol,—thee, 
Thou gentle, tender, guileless-hearted maid. 


Sad lines; a letter came: 
Disease upon her form had laid its hand. 
From day to day its fevered, parching flame 
Delirium brought,—and then she epoke my name, 
And said she saw me heavy-hearted stand. 


And did she love me, then? 
God grant, I prayed, that she might live to be 
Mine and mince only ;—and I sped again 
Through citics thronged with crowds of busy men, 
And o’er wide wastes of intervening sea. 


A mist of living gold, 

Purpled and barred, filled all the western air; 
While down the heaven the livid day orb rolled, 
And light-winged shadows gathered to enfold 

Secluded valleys, verdure-vestured, where 


Td strayed in years long fled, 

When boyish fancy heard no storm-surf beat 
Upon life’s shore; when sun and stars o’erhead 
From out clear depths joy, hope, and rapture shed, 

And no false lights betrayed my trusting feet. 


The cottage rose to view— 

(The burthen on my soul seemed lightened there,) 
My heart responsive thrilled, as if it knew 
Whose form it was that, as I nearer drew, 

I saw reclining in an easy chair, 


So listless. To the door, 

Thrown open, I advanced. No one was there 
But she. I longed to kiss her o'er and o’er,— 
Those lips, that brow so pale, yet ne’er before 

So lovely, by that wealth of dark brown hair. 


Those calm eyes lifted. Blest, 
Yea, and thrice blest, what one brief hour revealed ; 
When hand to hand and lip to lip were prest, 
And wild, sweet thoughts o‘erflowed th’ enraptured 
breast, 
And holiest love in mutual vows was sealed. 


The roses to her cheek 

Returned with health; none is more blithe than she; 
And Nellie, sitting on my knee, so meek, 
Tells how she knew I'd lovo her, and J speak 

Of how I foand I loved her, o’er the sea! 


— 0p a — 
PEMALE SUFPRAGB. 


— — 


Axoxd the friends of universal suffrage” 
there are those ultraists who insist not only in 
paying no respect to color as a qualification of 
freemen, but who also would make the privilege 
universal irrespective of sex. To most persons 
a serious consideration cf such an innovation is 
deemed evidence of mental unsoundness; and a 
review of incidents involved in the execution of 
such a design is not calculated to alter such an 
opinion. 

A general notion of the incapacities of married 
women is familiar to most readers. The law 
considers the husband and wife as one person, 
aod that pereon is the husband. The wife is a 
nonentity; for when she loses her name she 
loses her identity in part, and becomes, in a 
measure, civilly dead. This does not arise 
merely from a legal fiction, but partakes of the 
nature of a social truism. Sbe is known no 
longer as A, but as B. 

Upon marriage, her individual responsibilities 
vest in the busband ; he is liable for debts con- 
tracted by her not only during coverture, but 
those contracted prior to it. Suits which were 
pending before marriage against her can not be 
maintained unless the husband is entered as de- 
fendant ; neither can she act as plaintiff subse- 
quently without being joined by him, for she can 


not hazard, without his consent, his interest in 
in the property vested in him, or involve him in 
expense. 

She is said to be under cover, hence the com- 
mon law designates her feme covert, and him the 
covert baron. Her personal estate vests abso- 
lutely in bim ; her real estate, as long as the 
marriage contract is unimpaired, is of no value 
to her but in prospecctive, inasmuch as the rents 
and emblements go to benefit the hut band. Of 
course she may be indicted alone in criminal 
proceedings. 

The twain, of a verity, become one flesb; the 
two are one as, perhaps, a corporation is known 
as one individual under the corporate name. 
It is expected of the husband to provide for the 
wants of the family, to accumulate property for 
its maintenance and support. The wife is ex- 
pected to attend to the domestic affairs ; and this. 
properly is her sphere. By thus speaking I mean 
no disparagement. Home cares and duties 
should engage her, and her greatest pleasure be 
found in this sphere, as the busband's should be 
in providing against want. Her position by uo 
means need interfere with reasonable aspira- 
tions ; but there is a world of pleasure in dis- 
charging domestic duties, if done in contentment 
and with a happy purpose—much more pleasure, 
indeed, than most realize. 

Contemplating the wife in ber incapacities (not 
intellectual, but social), we find an insurmount- 
able obstacle to ber exercising the elective fran- 
chise. The husband having a right to control the 
household, will direct her how to vote, and may 
demand obedience. To avoid this subjection, we 
find a vast revolution must be effected in the so- 
cial system ; a revolution which would entail the 
greatest calamities upon the human family. 

Even if we take away the imperative character 
of the husband, we find that his persuasions and 
representations of political questions (assuming 
that she takes no more interest in informing her- 
self than at present) accomplish the same result 
as he by law is qualified to demand and empow- 
ered to exact. 

But allowing the wife masculinity of character 
enough to vote differently from her baron, what is 
the result? Why, it is the introduction of rancor- 
ous party spirit into the family circle; the signal 
for indescribable discords and broils to begin ; it 
is giving birth to all the feuds which political dif- 
ferences engender—differences which make com- 
munities and states implacable foes. What will 
be the magnitude of the injury which this step 
will awaken when embosomed in our house- 
holds? Discontent enlivened ; domestic tran- 
quillity destroyed; happiness banished ; and its 
tendency is to destroy the few glimpses of heaven 
which we now enjoy. Would it have no influ- 
ence upon the marriage state when diverces fol- 
low discontent? when, indeed, few would venture 
into that contract! 

But there are those to whom the above re- 
marks will not apply —unmarried females. As a 
rule, the unmarried class are infra œtatem, mi- 
nors, and therefore incapable of voting. Single 
females above that age—erpecially if property is 
the prime qualification of freemen, and she holds 
property, perhaps—should be allowed to vote ; 
at least, no good reason can be given why they 
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should nof, more than one can be given why they 
should. 

If property must be represented, there need be 
little complaint upon that score; the poll-tax 
that would be required will, if rightly invested 
(by “rightly” we mean to the end), insure its rep- 
resentation. i 

If all the barriers above enumerated were re- 
moved, then the female education must be varied 
from the old regime. Insteud of “ accomplish- 
ments,” we must have a practically educated set 
of amazons who are muscularly trained to take 
part iu mobs, join the rabble, and fight their way 
to the polls. 

Two great refc:ms must be accomplished, and 
if those are practicable, the writer will concede 
the feasibility of female suffrage. } ° 

I. The reform of that jurisprudence which is 
common to all the enlightened nations of the 
earth, which had its origin in the patriarchal 
lawgivers who communed directly with the Deity ; 
upon which the sages of all times have exhausted 
their wisdom ; which moral philosophers defend 
as in accordance with casuistry and conscience. 

This reform must leave the male and female 
portion of community independent of each oth- 
er; but the bonds of society must be still secure. 
Marriege must be discarded; love proven imag- 
inary ; sentiments of marulity be relinquished. 
In a word, we must return to our primitive state 
where there is association, but still no organized 
society. 

II. There must be a reform in female educa- 
tion. Reform means. improvement; perhaps we 
should say change. A fashionable establish- 
ment of learning must establish professorships of 
commercial law and political economy; mathe- 
matics take the place of the ornamental branches. 
The rostrum must be built; political intrigue 
must be familiar to the accomplished lady. This 
is but a hobby of those who drop 

“ buckets into empty wells, 
And grow old in drawing nothing up |” 

The writer has been actuated by no unfriendly 
or unappreciative sentiment toward the female ; 
it has been his design to place facts before the 
prosely tes of this creed. Withholding the priv- 
ilege does not prove her intellectually incapable ; 
it does not compromise her liberties ; nor is it a 
question of her happiness. Family attachments 
are our chiefest joys, and to them we make all 
things subservient. JOHN DUNN. 


4 


— — — 


KISSES AND KISSING. 


[Tng Porr, Mrs. Bro .] IXa, describes the sensations of 
kissing in the following graceful lines. Reader, have you 
ever experienced anything of the kind? If not, and you 
are human, your time will come. May your experience 
de as exquisite as that of this dear lady.] 


First time he kiss. d me, but he only kissed 

The flugers of this hund wherewith I write: 

And ever since it grew moro clear and white, 

Slow to the world-grecting, quick with its “ O list,” 
When tho augels speak. The second passed in height 
Tho first, and sought the furehead, and half missed, 
Half falling on the hair. O, beyond need ! 

That was the chrism of love, which love’s own crown 
With sanctifying ew: etness did precede. 

The third upon my lips was folded down 

In perfect, purple state; since when, indeed, 

I have been proud and said, “ My love, my own.” 
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HAPPY AT HOME. 


Tue little straw of every-day habit, floating 
slowly and silently down the stream of life, shows 
very plainly which way the tide sets. And when 
Mrs. Purple says, with a groan, “ My husband 

ever spends his evenings at home,” it is natural 
to inquire within one’s self why ic is that Mr. 
Purple finds other resorts so much more attractive 
than the household altar! 

“I don’t see why he can’t be a little more 
domestic,” says Mrs. Purple. 

Well, why is it? There is a reason for every- 
thing in the world say philosophers, and there 
must be a reason for this. 

In the first place, Mrs. Purple is one of those 
unfortunate housekeepers whose work is never 
done. There is always something dragging—a 
room to be swept—lamps tu be trimmed—fretful 
babies to be put to sleep, while one eye is on the 
broiling meat and the other on the muddy foot- 
print unwittingly left by Mr. Purple on the door- 
step. ‘There, Purple, I knew just how it would 
be. I Wonder if you know the use of a scraper 
or a door-mat. I should think after all the time 
I’ve spent in cleaning up—” 

And Mrs. Purple goes off into a monotonous 
recapitulation of her troubles and trials that has 
all the effect of a lullaby upon the baby, however 
trying it may be to the feelings of the baby’s 
father. 


Moreover, Mrs. Purple, with all her “ cleaning 
up,” does not understand the elementary prin- 
ciples of keeping a house neat. Things are always 
“round in the way ;” table-covers put on awry ; 
dust and ashes under the grate; curtains torn 
away from their fastenings and pinned up until 
Mrs. Purple can find time” to readjust them. 
Somehow it looks forlorn, and desolate, and un- 
homelike when the master of the house comes 
in at night. Mr. Purple, man-like, can’t tell 
where the defection lies—he don’t analyze the 
chill that comes over his heart as he crosses the 
threshold—be only knows that “ things don’t look 
ship-shape !” 
wife’s back is turned and sneaks ignominiously 
off, glad to get away from the dead-alive fire, the 
dusty room, and Mrs. Purple’s tongue. Who can 
blame the man? Mr. Purple may be “lazy,” and 
“ careless,” and “ selfish,” very likely he is—most 
men have a tendency that way but nevertheless 
he don’t like to be told of it over and over and 
over again, in that persistent, illogical sort of 
way that reminds you of an- old hen running from 
side to side in her coop, and poking her head 
through the bars in the same place every seven 
seconds! Mr. Purple naturally wonders why his 
wife don’t occasionally allude to the few good 
qualities he happens to possess! Mr. Purple has 
every inclination to be happy at home, if his 
better half would only give him a chance. 


Of all the sweetly-tinted pictures of domestio 
happiness that we find in the pages of Holy Writ, 
there is none that suggests more quiet comfort 
than Abrabam sitting in his tent door “in the 
heat of the day“ under the shadow of the palm 
trees of Mamre. Depend upon it, the good old 
patriarch never spent bis evenings away from 
home. He didn’t believe in ‘just going across 
the plains to Lot's house,“ or “running over to 


And s0 he takes his hat when his 


Sodom to hear the news.” No, Abraham liked 
to sit quietly by his tent door, and very likely 
Mrs. Sarah would come and lean over his shoul- 
der and chat with him after the Oriental fashion! 
We have the very best of testimony for knowing 
that she was very amiable under the ordeal of 
“ unexpected company,” when “the calf tender 
and good” was dressed, and the “ three measures 
of fine meal” baked on the hearth! 

The idea of looking beyond the sphere of home 
for enjoyment is at the root of many of our 
modern evils. Home should be the very center 
and sanctuary of happiness; and when it is not, 
there is some screw loose in the domestic ma- 
chinery! If you want to surround a young man 
with the beat possible safeguards, don’t overwhelm 
him with maxims and homilies as to what he is 
and is not to do, but make his home happy in the 
evenings. Let him learn that however hard and 
cruel the outside world may be, he is always sure 
of sympathy and consideration in one place! 
Woe betide the man, whatever his lot or position, 
who has in his heart of hearts no memory of a 
home where the sunshine never faded out and the 
voices were always sweet. Were he as rich as 
Rotbschild, he is a poor man! 


— e — — 


THE HOUSEHOLD PET. 


BY REV. EDEN R. LATTA. 


WELL hath the poet said that Death, 

With his ghastly mien and bis chilling breath, 
With his icy hand and his beart of stone, 

Hath every season for his own. 

There's no escape from his poisoned dart; 

*T will pierce Ín its flight cach throbbing heart; 
E’en now the bow and the string are ect, 

And the shaft is aimed at the Honschold Pet. 


She struggles now with the morster grim; 
Her cheeks grow pale and her eyes grow dim; 
Her attenuate form is racked with pain, 

And efforts to save seem all in vain ; 

They are in vain—she is going fast ; 

Her form is chill—sho bas breathed her last; 
Tis a solemn fate, but it must be met 

E’en by the litue Household Pet, 


N 


She is gone !—we never shall see her more, 
In her childish sports, as oft before ; 

No more shall look in her sparkling eye, 
No moro shall list to her sweet bye-bye ; 
The soul has gone to its reat afar, 
Perchance to dwell on some distant star; 
Of all she was, naught remalueth yet, 

But the dust of the litle Household Pet. 


Bhe has gone from earth with its pain and care; 
She’s safe in a realm that is bright and fair; 
And ‘tis cheering to us who linger here 

To know that her way to heaven was clear ; 

But yet it is hard to give her up, 

And the hand is slow to take the cup, 

And hearts are bleeding, and eyes are wet, 

For tho little, playful Household Pet. 


Adieu! sweet child! it is thine to go— 

And ours to remain awhile below ; 

Ours to lament that thou art dead, 

And strew with flowers thy grassy bed ; 

But while we griove, ‘twill be sweet to know 
That our heavenly Father ordered 80; 

And that, howc’er deep may be our regret, 
It is well with the litde Household Pet. 


— o-———_- 


Fmeesme PurLosornY.—A rouud of pleasure 


sometimes renders it difficult to make things ? 
aquare. 
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Physiology. 


4 knowledge of the structare and functions of the human body 
should guide us ia all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
u beni 

My people ere destroyed for lack of knowledge Hue iv, . 


THE LEARNED BOY. 


Rev. ALPRED TAYLOR, of Philadelphia, in bis 
excellent little volume of Sunday-School Photo- 
graphs,” has the following graphic description 
and sensible and timely advice: 

“This young gentleman is twelve years old. 
At five, he knew by heart the Sermon on the 
Mount, the first chapter of John, and the one 
hundred and nineteenth Psalm—all without miss- 
ing a word. At seven, he did sums in the rule of 
three, and several other rules. Now he knows 
by rote the whole book of Isaiah, nearly all the 
New Testament, and a great many Psalms ; also 
a great variety of addresses, dialogues, and other 
semi-religious literature. The other children 
looked upon him as a miracle of wisdom. 

„He is pale, lantern-jawed, and stoop-shoul- 
dered. His eyes have not the cheerful sparkle that 
a boy’s eyes shculd have. He does not know how 
to shout, tò run, to spin a top; to swim, or to row 
a boat. He and his parents regard all such ex- 
ercises as the portion of rude and naughty boys. 
In school and in society he conducts himself with 
great decorum, and is always a perfect gentleman 
in his manners. He smiles pleasantly, when there 
is occasion to smile, but you never hear his voice 
ringing out in a hearty laugh. He sings with 
gentility, and is master of several very difficult 
tunes. 

„On anniversary occasions (or, as they are gen- 
erally called now, exhibitions), this boy is exhibit- 
ed as a premium article of scholarship. He makes 
a speech, or, rather, recites a piece, sometimes a 
solo, sometimes a dialogue with one or more boys. 
This exhibition of his mnemonic and oratorical 
ability gives great pleasure to his relations, but 
others think it very ridiculous. His parents 
think that this display of talent at so early an age 
will certainly make him a professor or a judge 
when he shall be a man. The superintendent of 
the Sunday School wishes that the parents would 
not crowd the boy forward on public occasions, 
and is certain that their unwise forcing will be 
the death of him long before he is big enough to 
fill the chair of the thinnest professor. 

“ The other boys have but little respect for our 
precocious friend. Well do they know that their 
stock of knowledge is inferior to his; but yet 
there is something about his manner which repels 
rather than invites their cordial good feeling. 
They have various nicknames for him, some of 
which imply their disregard for his attainments. 
One of them is Old Stilts.’ These annoy him 
very much, and he lets them see it. Of course, 
the more they see he is annoyed, the more they 
try to vex him. The consequence is, that they 
become, to a great extent, enemies, and the line 
between friendship and enmity seems to be drawn 
as if between learning and ignorance. He grad- 
ually acquires the idea that he is better and 
wiser than the other boys, and that they are a 
company of shameless scapegraces. 

A word of advice may be in season to this 
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learned boy, his teacher, and the family of which 
ho is a member. The boy is on the road to the 
sick bed, the insane asylum, or the grave. 

‘Turn over a new leaf. Enough learning has 
been pumped into the poor creature to last for 
several years to come. He wants exercise, recre- 
ation, and fresh air. He wants less brain wetk 
and more muscle work. Don’t take all his books 
away from him, for that will make him very mis- 
erable. But take all except two or three. Take 
him away from school for a while and put him 
on afarm. If he can be made to work for his 
living, so much the better. Make him rise early 
in the morniog, and retire early in the evening, 
after a good day’s work and a light supper. 
Give him a good straw bed (the best thing a 
human being can sleep on), and see that the 
window is so fixed that plenty of fresh air comes 
into the room. If there isa pony on the premises, 
teach him how to ride‘bare back.’ Make him 
play as well as work. Make him laugh as well 
as look solemn. Soon Old Stilts’ will be like 
other boys; his cadaverous cheeks will fatten 
and display a little rosy healthfalness. His step 
will have a boyish vigor init. He will forget his 
accomplishment of a few hard tunes, and go sing- 
ing all round the farm. He will enjoy his life. 
Then, when you have made him something like a 
boy should be, start again. Give bim a moderate 
course of books, combined with a moderate course 
of exercise. But see ibat the exercise does not 
consist in solitary hours of swiaging dumb-bells, 
or climbing a pole in the dark garret. That is a 
dismal business. Muke it cheerful and social, and 
it will work the desired end. : 

“ What has all this to do with Sunday Schools? 
Simply this, that if we want to do good to the 
souls of our children, we must gee that the earthly 
tabernacle in which the soul lives is in such 
tenantable order that the soul can thrive in it. 
If professors, judges, and ministers are to be raised 
up from our Sunday Schools, let us take care to 
raise up, not lean-fieshed, cadaverous prodigies of 
stuffed wisdom, but men with healthy bodies and 
vigorous minds, who shall be a credit to a nation 
of freemen and to the church of Christ.“ 


o 
HAPPINESS, 
AND THE LAWS OF NATURE. 


Lire and death are the order of nature, and 
sorrow and joy are woven into that order; mer- 
riment hath its medłcine, but who denies that 
sorrow bath its refining influences! 

It is asserted that man, by obeying the laws of 
nature (which are different in differently consti- 
tuted individuals in degree}, can be thoroughly 
happy. I deny the assertion. Man in his best 
state of obedience can only attain to compara- 
tive happiness ; and metaphysicians prove that 
if we never knew pain (mental anxiety) or sor- 
row, that we would have no knowledge of plea- 
sure ; that the distinction heightens the pleasure 
or the sorrow. Be that as it may (and it is 
plausible), without antithesis of feeling, I can 
not see the ecstasy of joy, for without the asso- 
ciation and contrast, and also the knowledge of 
the existence and experience of both the one and 
the other, pleasure would be a monotony. We 


` 


must not allude to physical pleasures, for it is a 
pleasant thing to have a good appetite well grat- 
ifed ; and even here association steps in to 
heighten the physical enjoyment, and there iz 
ideality and poetry in the art of “laying 
the table,“ the arrangement, and the general 
surronndings. Many people enjoy with a zest 
still greater that which the limited purses of their 
neighbors can not obtain from the association or 
contrast, and from the exclusiveness, as it were. 

The above are not bad ideas, as matters of 
reason ; yet there may be as good or perhaps a 
better set of ideas. 

Man obeys the laws of nature; he is first an 
animal, and improves upward from the animal to 
the mental and logical. His law as a child is to 
be selfish, and the question is, what is a law to 
the child (selfish gratification) must it cease to be 
a law to the man? Now philoprogenitiveness 
has within it the'very essence of selfishness. To 
love our children is an animal, selfish tendency. 
To be near the object of that organ is to feel a 
pleasure—as the lioness feels it and battles for it 
(when attacked) in the presence of her young. 
Combativeness, Adhesiveness, Benevolence, Con- 
scientiousness, Firmness, and Destructiveness in 
man aid him in the protection of his offspring 
from assault. 

This selfish feeling, aided by the better part of 
man’s nature, is a positive, instituted right—an 
absolute law of being. It is right in the animal, 
and the animal is the foundation of the spiritual. 
„That was not first that was spiritual but that 
which was natural (animal), and afterward that 
that was spiritual.” Now, injure any part of the 
body, and other parts will sympathize. What is 
sympathy—the very deepest? 

Obey the laws of your being ; love your child, 
and see that child beaten to death by a ruffian 
without sorrow or opposition! It can’t be done. 
The law is to fight for it and mourn forit. The 
organ in question when deprived of the object of 
its love, exhibits in man’s nature a dual ten- 
dency—an antithesis—pleasure and pain, which 
act and react on each other “ according to law.” 
It was fated that the objects of our love should 
be liable to “ the ills that flesh is heir to ;” and if 
pleasure be a positive state of man (intended), it 
is seen that the loss alluded to proves sorrow or 
mourning to be the negative. Yet, alas! how 
positive seems the negative, to use a paradox! 

Man was made not only to be happy, but to be 
sorrowful, as occasion requires; and even it is 
proved that grief and tears are themselves created 
to ease pain, or to wear themselves away. 

Then pain becomes here instead of a negative 
an absolute positive in power! and besides is a 
part of nature’s grand design, and is therefore a 
fundamental principle is man’s nature—a law of 
being. i 

If the eye flash with tbe light of joy, itis also 
drowned with weeping ; if the organs of laugh- 
ter (if I may use the term) delight us with their 
merry sounds, they also startle us with a scream 
or appall us with a groan. The excess of grief 
kills, so does the excess of joy; and grief itself 
is “an institution” for the allaying of its own 
excess, thereby hastening the return of health 
and pleasure. 
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The nervous system stirs to every pleasure and PLEA FOR ‘SHORT LEGS.” pearl powder, and rouge, with artificially pen- 
every pain. The world has its winters and its {Ws earnestly commend the following verses, which we ciled eyebrows, lips touched with carmine, and 
summers. A young phrenologist (perhaps imi- | clip from the Methodist, to the prayerful consideration of | eyes whose sparkle is attributable to a bath of 
tating an old one) asserts that there is nothing in | parents and preachers. Don’t make martyrs of the litle | cologne er tincture of belladonna. As for hair, 
nature made for the purposes of sorrow; but itis | on Have mercy on the “short legs V why, everybody knows that it can be bought for 
a common error. To Sandey-school I love to go so much “ per switch,” and French conturieres do 
If deep sorrow, which is active in groans and 5 * phe 5 the rest. 
tears, relieves nature and hastens the return of So very long the 3 ` And is this a woman’s beauty? By the shades 
pleasure, it is made with capacity for such benefi- 135350 of Venus de Medici and Diana de Poitiers, no! 
cent action precisely; and as for the buman- pige 15 es à e spoek Travelers all bear united witness that of all 
izing. refining, and civilizing effects, such as ten- I never do get tired out, : women, our American girls, between sixteen and 
dernees aympathy, etc. (and what would we be And love to go again. twenty-five, are the most like human flowers, 
without such?) they are self-evident, and require But when I sit in gall'ry seat, delicate, brilliant, and spirituelle. If they could 
no more proof than themselves ; for there is no I can not quiet be, only be “preserved” like peaches, or put in 
greater proof to prove them by than by them- For most of what the preacher says spirits like rare botanical specimens ! But fertile 
sel ves existing. He mean eth not for me. in expedients as the nineteenth century is, it has 
Man may eat an animal and an animal may eat And 20 I swing my little feet, as yet discovered no such invaluable process. 
man. The lion devours his prey—let the prey | And move my Lands about, At thirty the fower is faded, at forty it is a broken- 
even be a man, and it only obeys its instinct, its „ ana PEH asa — again, down invalid who takes refuge in rocking-chaire, 
law, its first principle; and what if he tears to R novels, and the study of French fashion plates. 
pieces the child that we love? The beast is The teacher comes and pulls my ear “Sic transit gloria mundi.” Marius among the 
right, but the parent must mourn; and even the 3535 ad 1 i ruins of Carthage is nothing to a passée belle 
cow becomes disconsolate for her fatted calf that Till all tne ‘hinge arc said: p among the wrecks of her lost loveliness! 
lies on the rich man’s table. 8 5 So, then, this can not be the real reading of the 
All over nature we see the tendency to rejoice 6 er si oft-repeated phrase, a woman’s beauty.“ 
and to mourn. “ Blessed are they that mourn,” Astonished that a little boy , Bat we have seen women whose faces, albeit 
and “ Jesus wept,” need not be brought in to aid | Should havo such nuugbty ways. cast in no mold of classic perfection, always re- 
the facts based on a state of natare. . The preacher, too, stops still, and says: mind us of the sweet serenity of moonlight—whoee 
Nature bas her balancing powers; the bal- “Tat boy in yonder seat lips are always ready to smile in sympathy with 
aneing of creation is kept up—deaths and births; Disturbs my sermon with the noise your joy—whose words are perfectly attuned to 
some die of old age; some are nipped in the Of drumming witb his feet.” the moods of your heart. We have seen women 
bud; and some, while the delighted eyes of the Ah, me! I know not what tv de, who are never out of temper— whose hair is 
parents are fixed upon the ideal fature, are For if I silence keep, always like satin—whose cheeks are always 
struck down, leaving hearts disconsolate and eyes ee o'ercome oo. touched with the roses of regular habits and 
“red with weeping.” ica AE PEOR TD EESE: crystal-clear consciences—whose dress, calico or 
All excesses of feeling are bad ; yet though in I often wonder why mamma linsey, always seems appropriate! What is the 
some they cause death, in others they are not 5 whi 5 es Pee beguty of fabled goddesses worth compared with 
fatal. A man has been known to fall into a for- But grown folks pak W the sweet, calm glances of such a woman as this. 
tune and to die of ecstasy ! N K 1 She wears neither diamonds nor pearls, she does 
Romeo is a true picture of a lover drowned in N ar 5 55 d, not believe in the meretricious glare of imita- 
bis own tears from the over-action of amative- My legs ure short, and T reach tive jewelry, but for all that she is always “in 
ness and some other organs. Give him the grat- Clear down upon the floor. fall dress.” She may be sixteen. or forty-six, or 
ification, and he is another man ; deny it, and Then chide me not, my older friends, sixty, but she is as beautiful at one age as another. 
he seems doomed “to sorrow and disappoint- Wuen restless you me see The silver tresses that are parted away from a 
ment.“ With longer legs and softer seat grandmother's forehead are not less lovely than 
Man’s organs are doubled; if one be destroyed, A better bey I'll ba were the golden bandeaux of the bride! Our 
the other can be active. This is duality, and — — beautiful woman never loses her charm! 
even according to this writing, one single organ, A WOMAN'S BBAUTY. In truth and in fact, the secret of a woman’s 
losing its object of gratification, exhibits that — beauty lies deep down in the soul and the heart. 
` duality in its action in the loss, and excites some Wuess is it? In what does ıt consist? And | we know no better recipe for becomiag lovely 
others. bow is it to be attained? Ah, if the Parenoio- | than the old maxim, “ Know Thyself.” f 
Let the miser lose his money, or take any par- | Jia JourNat could only answer these questions, MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 
ticular organ—it does not thatter—but mark the its fortune would be made, now and forever! 
facts mentioned. Every woman wants to be beautiful, and who —— —UÜ— 
Whatever is in nature bath a cause; causes blames her for it? Every woman would fain LAcR TMA. 
produce effects, and effects become causes to learn the secret of that power which dwells in 5 
other actions, or are primal to other effects. A symmetry of face and form, and if it could only Suns left thy bosom, mother, 
secondary principle is as true as a first principle be doled eut by the ounce or pound at so many Pray thee do not weep! 
dollars per woman, we should all be a nation of Lifo was all a pleasant day, 
and a third, if you choose, is as true as either. p , Gilded by a golden ray— 
Throw nothing aside because it is a secondary cuales and Mary Stuarts! * Death’s a holy eleep. 
principle ; this would be silly. Principles radi- There are no homely women now-a-days, 
ate from each other, and are all true. Nothing | e) 8 modern writer, alluding to the remarkable Sprinkle sweet blossoms o'er her 
can be added to truth but falsehood, and he who | facility with which dress is made to supply defects Low and quict grave; 
heighten ch The trouble is, our write ** 
throws away a secondary principle because it is | OT beignten charms. ene ae One F Do not let the willow bower 
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“Man is in harmony with death and desola- | Very ttle woman and so much dress when you f 
tion,” and various death and its consequences are | Come to separate the two component parts, that Away iene a . pea aa 
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of nature’s establishment, and therefore right. = ere MOU poe OCONI IOE ee No more she walks life's desert moors, l 
A THOMAS FENTON. disproportion! Many a face looks exceedingly She treads the distant, blessed shores— IN 
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PORTRAIT OF 


AN BMPEROR AND AN BMPRESS. 


Tarer portraits represent well-developed men- 
tal and pbysical constitutions. The framework 
and filling up of the Emperor is well-nigh perfect 
in every part. He possesses an excellent consti- 
tution, is symmetrically formed. and although 
gome inches above six feet in height. his well-knit 
and proportioned figure is indeed magnificent. 
That is also a fine head, all its faculties appear to 
be well-developed. It is high in the moral region, 
conspicuons in the intellectual, and strongly 
marked in the executive. Of all the intellectual 
organs that of Language seems to be least con- 
spicuous, but we think our artist has failed in ac- 
curately representing that organ. Besides, the 
strong sunlight of his native land has, doubtless, 
somewhat contracted the eye. Such, in fact, is 
the natural effect of the powerful sunbeams of 
tropical cvuntries upon eyesight. Language is 
evidently larger than it is here shown. There are 
large perceptive facuities, enabling him to inves- 
tigate national uffaita fur himself. and there are 
well-marked reflective powers, which assist him in 
preparing ard maturing plans for securing the 
stability and advancement of the government. 
Causality. Comparison, Ideality. Constructiveness, 
ead the entire range of organs in the front and 
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side head, are prominent, giving bim energy and 
efficiency in the discharge of the duties belonging 
to his high station. We are not surprised that he 
is eminent for bis scholastic ability and scientific 
acquirements. Taken altogether, he is a grand 
Specimen of the genus homo. 


Of the Empress it may indeed be said that she 
is an excellent specimen of healthy humanity. In 
her, the vital temperament predominates. She 
is evidently out of stroug and healtby stock, and 
her lamp of life is kept full and vigorously burn- 
ing by the abundant supply of the vital oil. She 
can bardly be otherwise than amiable, affection- 
ate, and devotional. If it should be inferred that 


she is somewhat masculine in appearance, it can 


alao be claimed that she is eminently feminine and 
motherly. There is a very intelligent expression in 
her countenance, and her moral organs stand out 
conspicuously, giving an appearance of massive- 
ness to the top-head. Lauguage is large. In 
this respect. be Empress of the Brazils“ can 
not be said to difer mucb from the majority of 
her kind. Sbe is built. meutally and physically, 
on a lideral plan, and possesses in a high degree 
the qualities requisite for usefulness and bappi- 


ness. 
Certain it is. that, taken aliogether, she is a 


S 


[Fxs., 


noble representative of her sex, and fully equal 
to the best types of European female organization. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Pedro II. de Alcantara, Emperor of Brazil, was 
born at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, December 2, 1825. 
His father, Pedro I., in consequence of popular 
discontent under his government, abdicated the 
throne in favor of his son, April 7, 1831. and re- 
turned to Portugal, his native country. At the 


age of fourteen Pedro II. was, by an act of the 
legislature, declared to have attained his majority, 
and in July. 1841, was formally invested with the 
imperial authority. Soon after his accession the 
decisive victory obtained by the royal forces over 
the insurgents at San Lucia put an end to the 
distractions which bad prevailed in various prov- 
inces of the empire from 1826. Tbe administra- 
tion of Don Pedro bas been eminently a prosper- 
ous one. Pacific in bis foreign policy. he bas 
sought to improve and strengthen bis country by 
judicious legislation and energetic personal action. 
ln solid and elegant accomplishments he is pro- 
ficient, and takes a deep interest in the mental 
and moral condition of his people. We are told 
tbat he presides at every meeting of the Brazilian 
“ Imperial Geographical and Historical Society.“ 
and it has been by his direction that geographical 
explorations have been made in the province of 
Ceara, and of the river Purua, one of the largest 
affuents of the Amazon. He is said to pos-eas 
sume skill as a surveyor and civil engineer. which 
he bus exhibited by bis designs for the building 
of bridges. He is also a chemist and geologist 
to some extent. 

He possesses the favor and affection of bis sub- 
jects to an enthusiastic degree. He is said to be 
a splendid specimen of physical development. is 
six feet three or four inches in height, and very 
active and temperate in bis manner of life. 

The Empress is a daughter of Francis I.. king 
of Naples. Sbe was murried to the Emperor of 
Brazil, September 4, 1848. She is a year or two 
older than Don Pedro. As the wife of the head 


of a young and growing nation, she is said to be 


enterprising and industrious, and well allied with 
one of so much energy as ber busband. 

Three children were born to this imperial couple. 
two of whom, tbe Princess Isabella, heir presump- 
tive, and the Donna Leopoldina, are living. 


—— 
BRAZIL AND THE BRAZILIANS. 


THE Empire of Brazil appears at this day to be 
but little noticed. yet its claims are by no means 
inconsiderable. Possessing an extent of territory 
68,294 square miles larger than the whole terri- 
tory of the United States, and a soil and climaie 
in all its varieties unsurpassed by any otber 
country, it affords tremendous space for coloniza- 
tion and development. Such is the magnitude 
of its internal resources, mineral and vegetable, 
so far as ascertained, that there is no portion of 
the globe so available for cultivation and the 
support of man. 


Prior to the accession of the father of the | 


present Emperor the growth of the country in 
importance was small. Incessant disputes and 
petty warfare characterized the political aspect 
of affairs. Religion and morality being at » low 
point, tended to hinder and render futile effurts 
at social reform. After the acclamation of Pedro 
II., the various provinces. each an empire in 
itself, became consolidated, and under his judl- 
cious administration Brazil emerged from her 
obscnrity. and no longer trammeled by Portuguese 
imposition under a weak show of authority, has 
taken good rank among the nations of the earth. 
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For the last twenty years the progress of 
Brazil has been onward ; and were she regarded 
and known according to ber merits, much of the 
tide of immigration now flowing in upon us would 
be diverted to Brazil. Internal improvements on 
a large scale have been set on foot Railroads, 
canals, and bridges have been constructed, of 
superior excellence and of considerable extent. 
There are eight or ten lines of steamships between 
Brazil and the various ports of Europe and 
America. This shows conclusively that Brazil’s 
commercial relations are on a good footing with 
other nations. 


CHARACTER OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


The constitution of the empire was drawn up 
by a council of ten, convened fur that purpose, 
November 26. 1823, under the personal superin- 
tendence of Pedro I. Under the provisions of 
this constitution, which are of an extraordinarily 
liberal and wise nature, when we consider the 
time and circumstances under which they wer. 
formed, the government is monarchical and heredi- 
tary, yet constitutional and representative. The 
legislative power is included in a general assem- 
bly convened in a manner analogous to our 
National Congress. The Senators are elected for 
life, and the Representatives for four years. The 
provinces are immediately administered by presi- 
dents appointed by the Emperor; and each 
province bas its own legislative body to prescribe 
for its internal policy. The provinces choose 
their senators and representatives for the general 
assembly through electors, while the members of 
their respective legislatures are elected by uni- 
versal suffrage. All denominations of religion 
are tolerated. The press is unshackled, judicial 
proceedings are public, trial by jury and habeas 
corpus are individual rights, and difference in 
color does not affect personal privilege. 

“The Brazilian Constitution bas to a great 
extent secured equality, justice, and consequently 
national prosperity. Brazil is to-day governed 
by the same constitution with which, more than 
forty years ago, she commenced her full career as 
a nation. The head of the empire is in the same 
family and goveros under the same constitution 
that was established in 1824. Her commerce 
doubles every ten years; she possesses cities 
lighted by gas, long lines of steamships, and the 
beginning of railways that are spreading from 
the sea-coast into the fertile interior; in her 
borders education and general intelligence are 
constantly advancing.” 


EARLY WISTORY. 


The early history of Brazil is far from unin- 
teresting, and we deem it worth while in this 
place to allude slightly to it. The discoverer of 
South America was Vincent Yanez Pinzon, a 
companion of Columbus in bis first voyage. 
Pinzon asiled from Palos, Spain, December, 1499, 
on a voyage of discovery on his own account. 
On the 26th of January, 1500. he saw the first 
land looming up in a bold promontory, which he 
named Cape Consolation, now called Cape St. 
Augustine, a headland not far below the city of 
Pernambuco. From thence Pinzon sailed north- 
ward, touching at various points, and discovering 
the mouths of the Amazon and the Orinoco. 
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PORTRAIT OF TH. 


Pinzon, like many otber adventurers of tbat 
eventful period, believed he bad found the famed 
India-beyond-the-Ganges. He took possession 
of the ovuntry in the name of Spain; but a 
distinguished navigator from Portugal, Pedro 
Alvares Cabral. having been dispatched by the 
Portuguese monarch to the East Indies, which 
Vasco da Gama had brought such glowing 
accounts of, ran his vessel so far to the westward 


that he unintentionally discovered the same land 


which Pin son had touched at about three months 
previously; and sending a messenger soon after- 
ward to Portugal, the newly found territury was 
claimed by the king of Portugal. Pinzon, mean- 
while, was slowly pursuing his explorations 
along the coast of Brazil. 


ORIGIN OF THS NAME BRAZIL z 

The name given to the country by Cabral was 
Vera Cruz, but this was afterward changed throngh 
the instrumentality of tbat audacious courtier 
Amerigo Vespucius, who, it is said, accompanied 
a subsequent expedition and carried bick with 
him some of the well-known dye-wood—which is 
called pau brazil in the Portuguese language, 
because of its resemblance to brazas, ‘‘ coals of 
fire.” Hence the land was familiarly known us 
the land of the brazil-wood;“ and ultimately 
Brazil 

Expedition followed expedition until the whole 
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THE EMPRESS OF BRAZIL. 


coan! had been thoroughly scoured southward as 
fur as the Straits of Magellan. The commander 
Magellan, who both discovered and gave his 
name to this dangerous passage in 1519, was in 
search of a western route to the Indies. Ho 
first circumnavigated the globe. 

OULONIZATION BY THE FRENCH, AND ITS FAILURB. 

The first attempt to establish a colony of any 
consequence in Brazil was made by Villegagnon, 
a knight of Malta, under the patronage of Henry 
IL of France, who furnished three vessels for 
the purpose. Villegagnon established his head- 
quarters in the Bay of Nitherohy, now called Rio 
de Janeiro, on the island known by his name. 
He was well received by the natives, who sup- 
posed he had come to defend them from the 
Portuguese, whose rapacity and avarice scrupled 
not to resort to the most cruel measures for 
obtaining that which was the main object of their 
visita, treasure. The colony, through the bad 
administration of Villegagnon, did not {ncrease 
rapidly. Instead of pursuing a liberal policy and 
encouraging the emigration of those Frenchmen 
who, perseented at home on account of tbeir 
religious belief. were desirons of coming to the 
new settlement, he followed the example of the 
French Government in not tolerating “ heretics.” 
He even sent back in a starving condition vessel- 
loads of worthy Huguenots who sought in the 
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wilds of Brazil a refuge from cruelty at home. 
Had wisdom dictated his course, France might 
have established her sway over a large portion of 
South America. 

In 1650, the Portuguese sent an armed expedi- 
tion under Mem de Sa to extirpate the French. 
The French. unassisted by the French Govern- 
ment at home, maintained their position against 
the repeated attacks of the Portuguese until 
January 20, 1567, St. Sebastian’s Day, when a 
grand onset was made and the defenses carried. 
Mem de Sa took possession of the town, traced 
out a new city and called it San Sebastian, the 
present Rio de Janeiro. After this, colonies 
were established at various points along. the coast, 
and some places which had been mere trading 
stations were erected into settlements. 

Favored by geographical position, Rio de 
Janeiro advanced rapidly in importance, and 
became in 1768 the seat of the government and 
the residence of the viceroys of Portugal. The 
impotence of the Portuguese Government and its 
encroachments upon the native Brazilians at 
length culminated in their formal declaration of 
independence on the 7th of September, 1822. 


Thenceforward Brazil was erected into a separate’ 


nation, and Don Pedro I. proclaimed emperor. 


BAY AND CITY OF RIO DE JANEIRO, 

The bay. of Rio de Janeiro is said to be the 
finest in the world. The common reason assigned 
fur the misnaming of this bay is the tradition that 
De Souza, who discovered it in January, 1581, 
imagined he had entered the mouth of a great 
river like the Amazon, and named it Rio de 
Janeiro, or River of January The story, how- 
ever, is not well authenticated. Fletcher says in 
the elaborate work on Brazil and the Brazilians :” 
“ On the height of St. Elmo I bave drank in as 
much of beauty from that curvilinear bar of 
Southern Italy upon whose bosom float the isles 


+ We are indebted to Mr. George W. Childs, publisher, 
of Philadelphia, for the use of this and the following il- 
lustrations. 
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of Capri and Ischia, and upon whose margin 
nestle the gracefully shaped Vesuvius, the long 
arm of Sorrento, and the proverbially brilliant 
city of Naples. I have seen very great variety 
in the blue isle-dotted bay of Panama; and I 
have beheld in the Alps, and in the western 
entrance to the Straits of Magellan, where the 
black, jagged Andes are rent asunder, scenes of 
wildness and sublimity without parallel; but, all 
things considered, I have yet to gaze upon a 
scene which surpasses, in combined beauty, 
variety, and grandeur, the mountain-engirdled 
Nitherohy.” The city of Rio Janeiro is the 
largest of South America, and the third in size on 
the Western Continent, while its antiquity is 
greater than any city in the United States. Its 
harbor, the magnificent sheet of water just before 
described, communicates with the Atlantic by a 
deep and narrow passage between rocky cliffs. 
The entrance is so safe that vessels passing in and 
out may dispense with a pilot. The harbor is 
about fifteen miles in length and twelve miles in 
its greatest breadth, affording perfect shelter to 
the largest fleet that could be gathered together. 

At Rio Janeiro dwell the greater part of the 
Brazilian nobility; and the representatives of the 
different provinces, for a considerable portion of 
the year remain there. The Emperor, the tall 
and talented Don Pedro II,, the beloved of the 
nation, bas his residence there. The city is 
comparatively well-built, although the streets are 
generally quite narrow. The houses, none of 
which exceed four stories in height, are irregu- 
larly buiit with more or less space between them, 
so that the city occupies more ground than any 
European town of the same population. 


This being the Brazilian mart, the center of 
commercial activity, there are of course all the 
appearances of business which are usually seen 
in sea-ports. The chief part of the hand labor of 
Rio is performed by negroes, free of course, as 
slavery is unknown in Brazil. One of the most 
striking features of Rio are the coffee carriers. 
They usually go in groups of ten or more, one of 
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whom takes the lead as captain. They are 
usually the most stalwart negroes who can be 
found, and while at work seldom wear any other 
garment than a pair of pantaloons, their shirt being 
cast off as an incumbrance. Each one takes a 
bag of coffee weighing about 160 pounds, balances 
it upon his head, and when all are ready they 
start off on a measured trot. Some of them carry 
in ove hand a contrivance like a child's rattle- 
box, which as they run is shaken, all joining with 
stentorian lungs in some wild negro song. 

Pernambuco, Para, and Bahia are maritime 
cities of considerable importance. Of Cayenne 
and Montevideo, the latter the extreme southern 
port of any note, and the other far to the north, 
the reader has doubtless heard of often enough. 
These two cities are distant the ove from the 
other by the coast line about 4,000 miles; in a 
straight line not less than 2,800 miles. 


EXTENT OF BRAZIL. 

To give an idea of the immense extent of the 
empire approximately, we would say that, accord- 
ing to the best calculations, it contains 3,004,460 
square miles of territory. The distance from its 
extreme northern to its extreme southern bound- 
ary, in a straight line, is greater than the distance 
from Boston to Liverpool, which is about 2,800 
miles, while its breadth from Pernambuco to 
Peru is greater than the distance from London to 
Egypt, 1,800 miles. It embraces nearly five 
degrees of latitude north of the equator, and over 
thirty-four degrees south of it, penetrating ten 
degrees into the south temperate zone. It will 
thus be seen that Brazil must include a great 
variety of natural advantages and resources, 
which when fairly availed of and developed will 
render her a nation of gigantic power. The 
internal improvements which are being energet- 
ically pushed forward by Don Pedro II. are 
rapidly unfolding the riches of the country. The 
empire is divided into twenty provinces, each 
governed as we have already said by a president 
appointed by the Emperor. Sixteen of these 
have sea-coast boundary. 


PRODUCTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 

It is in the equatorial regions of northern 
Brazil that vegetation abounds so luxuriantly in 
all its storied brilliant hues. Minas-Geraes is the 
most fertile province. Here grow the jacaranda 
or rosewood trees, of which large quantities are 
anually exported to the United States and else- 
where. The color of the rosewood in Brazil 
varies from a deep violet to a deep rich brown. 
We are accustomed only to the latter, the 
violet variety being unfavorably affected by 
exposure to the air. Coffee is the principal 
article of the Brazilian foreign trade. The great 
coffee region is situated in the province of San 
Paulo, but coffee is also grown to a considerable 
extent in Minas-Geraes. Nothing can exceed in 
loveliness the spectacle of a coffee plantation in 
full fresh blossom. The flowers are pure white, 
and yield a delightful odor, but only for a brief 
period. In about twenty-four hours they fall. 

Mato Grosso is the largest province, and one of 
the four interior ones, In area it is greater than 
the combined territory of the original thirteen 
States of the Union. Most of this province is in 
a state of natural wildness, but it has attained a 
high degree of importance on account of its 
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diamond and gold mines.: Goyaz, an adjacent 
interior province, is also famed for its diamonds 
and gold. These precious minerals have hin- 
dered the real progress of Mato Grosso and Goyaz 
by drawing aside the attention of immigrants from 
that which constitutes the nation’s true wealth, 
agriculture. 

Next to coffee, Brazil exports an immense 
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quantity of sugar annually. This is raised chiefly 
in the province of Pernambuco, the capital eity 
of which. also called Pernambuco, is inferior only 
to Rio de Janeiro in commercial importance. 
Cotton also is sent to Europe in great quantities 
from Pernambuco. 


THE AMAZON. 

We come now to speak of that majestic river, 
the largest in the world, the Amazon. The ex- 
tent of this river and its affluents is immense. 
They comprehend twenty-four degrees of latitude, 
four north and twenty south. Nearly all the 


tributaries of the Amazon are navigable for a 
great distance from their confluence with the main 
stream. There is at least ten thousand miles of 
steam navigation, clear of obstructions, affurded 
by these waters. The quantity of water poured 
forth by the Amazon through the narrows at 
Obidos. is estimated by Von Martius to eqnal 
550.000 cubic feet per second, and it rushes with 
such velocity and impetus into the ocean as to 
freshen it ät the distance of 250 miles. The 
Amazon proper is navigable for a distance of 
3,000 miles. 2 880 miles from its mouth it is 600 
ards wide ; 85 miles from ite month it is 10 miles 
n width ; while at its junction with the Atlantic, 
where a large island divides the current it is 180 
miles from bank to bank. The region through 
which this klng of rivers” flows is the most fer- 
tile in the world. Here are presented to the eye 
of the enraptured explorer the most beautiful 
productions of the floral kingdom in all their wild 
magnificence. Birds of the most varied and 
gorgeons plumage fill the air, and animals and 
reptiles whose brilliant fur and skin fill us with 
admiration rather than dread. inhabit the dense 
and boundless forests. Here abounds the famous 
Victoria Regia, the leaves of which when grown 
measure from fifteen to eighteen feet in circum- 
ference, and the splendid flower of which 80 
amazed the botanist Haenke, tbat when he first 
saw it he fell on his knees and thanked Heaven 
for the sight. 


DERIVATION OF THE WORD AMAZON, 


The origin of the term Amazon or Amazonas, 
the name of the northwestern province of Brazil, 
is traceable to the fact that the natives, male and 
female, on the upper waters of the great river and 
its branches, dress in such a manner as to impress 
Europeans with the notion that they are all 
women. Mr. Wallace. an explorer who visited 
the tribes about the head-waters of the Amazon, 
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says: “ The use of ornaments and trinkets of vari- 
ous kinds is almost confined to the men. The 
women wear a bracelet on the wrists, but no 
necklace or any comb in the hair. The men, on 
the other hand, have the hair carefully parted 
and combed on each side and tied in a queue be- 
bind. In the young men it hangs in long locks 
down their necks, and with the comb, which is in- 
variably carried stuck on the top of the head, 
ives them a most feminine appearance: this is 
ncreased by the large necklaces and bracelets of 
beads, and the careful extirpation of ee 
symptom of beard.” From this statement it 
easily seen how the early discoverers may have 
obtained the idea which became current, that a 
race of warlike women inbabited northern Brazil. 
The aborigines of Brazil were a warlike and 
ferocious people. Many of the tribes were can- 
nibals, and at this time there are tribes in the far 
interior who relish human flesh as an article of 
diet. The Batacudas a small ‘remnant of a once 
powerful cannibal tribe, now wander upon the 
banka of the rivers Doce and Bellemonte. Like 
mort of the savages of South America, they wear 
the most absurd ornaments of wood, which are 
inserted in slits made in their lips and ears. 
Some of the Indians have been civilized or de- 
veloped intellectually far beyond their original 
barbarism, so that an extensive trade is carried 
on with them. The Indians capture or shoot 
most of the large game animals and birds which 
are sold in the market. Their shooting is done 
with arrows, which are impelled by a laces and 
powerful bow. When using this bow they lie on 
their back and bend it with the aid of their feet. 
So accurately are they in taking aim that they 
can bring down a bird at an almost incredible 
distance. The forests of northern Brazil teem 
with animal life, millions of chattering monkeys 
crowd the branches, performing all sorts of Indi- 
ecrous antics. Some species of them, of which we give 
an illustration, approximate to the human phys- 
ognomy. Some animals there are of a fiercer 
type, sach as the jaguar or Brazilian tiger, but at 
the present day they are confined to the far in- 
terior. 
to be met with. 


GROWTH OF THE EMPIRE. 


The population of Brazil, exclusive of the wild 
Indian tribes. is between nine and ten millions, 
and is increasing rapidly. When we consider 
that only forty-five years have elapsed since it 
started on its career as an independent sover- 
eignty, that in the outset the great mass of her 
people were imbued with the narrow, illiberal 
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views of the degenerate Portuguese, and that the 
laws, the modes of doing business, of thinking 
and acting were essentially Portuguese, we can 
not but commend the Brazilian nation for the ad- 
vancement made in so short a time from ignoble 
colonial servitude to an honorable position among 
the nations. 

Her energetic and accomplished Emperor has 
5 in band uudertakings for the social 
and physicul improvement of his people. In her 


be obtained from mere description. 
The terrible anaconda is but occasionally. 


school system Brazil is advancing, although unto 
quite a recent date, 1855, educational matters 
were not so much a subject of reform as they 
should have been.* The revenues of the govern- 
ment are chiefly derived from duties on imports 
and exports. We can not but regard these duties, 
which are heavy, as contributing much toward 
hindering the development of the country. The 
duties upon imports, of course, constitute a direct 
tax upon home consumption, while the excessive 
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duties imposed upon exports tend to embarrass 
her trade abroad A more liberal policy in her 
commercial relations with foreign powers would 
enhance her interests by greatly accelerating the 
tide of immigration tbitberward. Millions upon 
millions of acres of the most productive land in 
the world are lying idle, which the settler has 
only to cultivate to make his own. Certainly for 
the purposes of agriculture tbe soil of Brazil, 
especially in the districts of Amazonas, Para, 
Goyaz, and Minas-Geraes, is unequaled. No 
adequate idea of the spontaneous luxuriance and 
beauty of vegetation in the Amazon valley can 
Here is ob- 
tained in abundance that universally appreciated 
enbstance caoutchouc or india-rubber, and also 


- tbat delicious article of diet cacáo or chocolate. 


The foreign trade of Brazil in 1862 exceeded 
$130,000.000. and for the years 1863 and 1864, of 
which we have no data, it. must have greatly ex- 
ceeded that snm. President Johnson in his late 
message to Congress made special allusion to 
Brazil and her growing commerce. The language 
generally spoken is the Portuguese, a dialect 
which bas been but little noticed as worthy of 
acquisition by the English or American people. 
We have the authority of the most eminent pbilol- 
ogists of the day for saying that it is even supe- 
riar to the Spanish in some respects, and as 
Brazil will be likely to come more and more into 
notice as a commercial nation. some knowledge 
of her vernatular will be advantageous to our 
merchants. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS. 


Brazil contains all the elements for the growth 
of a great and influential nation. She is a world 
in herself, her natural resources in some respec 8 
superior to those of our much beloved and much 
vaunted Union; and as the “star of empire” bas 
evidently taken its way to these western shores, 
may we not expect to behold at no very distant 
period, on the southern cart ates of America, a 
mighty nation rivaling the United States in its 
widespread dominion. With sucha future in view 
for Brazil. it would be well for us to encourage 
mutual sentiments of respect and cordiality, 80 
that these two great countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. like twin sisters, may contribute 
toward each other’s advancement and prosperity, 
and avoid those feelings of jealousy, rancor, and 
prejudice which would only tend to provoke dis- 
sension and entail misery and, perhaps, destruc- 
tion upon one or the other. 


* There are now in successful operation two Schools of 
Medicine, two Schools of Law, and four or five colleges 
for classical and general literature. 
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BOUNTY ON MARRIAGE. 


We would at this time submit a prop- 
osition to the consideration of our read- 
ers and the country at large, which, we 
are bold enough to think, is demanded 
by the times, and well calculated to pro- 
mote the interests of any State adopting 
it through her legislature. There is 
ample provision made by several of the 
States for the education of the masses ; 
the manufacturing interest is cared for; 
the banking interest has found its friends 
in State councils; so has the New York 


householder in the provision for the secu- . 


rity of his homestead from levy and sale 
under execution; all these are wholesome 
measures, and so manifestly would be an 
enactment properly framed upon the 
basis of what we now suggest. The or- 
dinance of marriage has for its object the 
perpetuity and increase of the race ; man- 
kind, in the language of inspiration, is to 
-“ replenish the earth and subdue it.“ In 
consonance with this truth, nations, an- 
cient and modern, have ever regarded 
their increase in population as the most 
striking evidence of growing strength 
and prosperity ; while a decrease in num- 
bers is received universally as an indica- 
tion of degeneracy. 

The ancient history of the Je ews fur- 
nishes us with a marked illustration of 
the importance of growth in population. 
They had stated times for census-taking, 
and their remarkable advancement in 
power and importance was only commen- 
surate with their remarkable procreation. 
Rome in her palmiest days so highly es- 
teemed popular multiplication that she 
awarded a premium for each child more 
than two born in one family. In newly 
settled countries the most imperative 
need is population ; wealth and security 
are obtained through the mutual efforts 
À of well-regulated, populous communities. 
8 


The United States have millions of 
acres of uncultivated land, resources in 
the soil unspeakably great, awaiting de- 
velopment; and for the reduction of these 
immense tracts of land we look to the 
immigrant, the foreigner, who comes to 
our shores, in the majority of cases, en- 
tirely ignorant of our language, our pe- 
culiar laws and institutions, and, worst of 
all, cherishing some inbred principle hos- 
tile to the policy of our government, of 
which, with the throwing off of his old 
allegiance, he does not altogether divest 
himself. Yet, &fter all, we hail in his ar- 
rival and settlement among us an addi- 
tion to our public wealth and strength. 
But could we encourage in our midst a 
spontancous growth of the genuine im- 
planted native-born stock, how much 
stronger and steadier would be our civil 
advancement, how much more substan- 
tial our increase in radical wealth! 


HOW TO. DO IT. 

There is a large number of worthy 
young people in every community to 
whom the relationship of marriage is 
desirable, but who fear to undertake its 
responsibilities from the lack of pecuni- 
ary means. 

Now New York, for instance, through 
the proper channel, might offer a bounty, 
say two or three hundred dollars, to indi- 
gent persons contemplating marriage ; of 
course attaching to the offer such quali- 
fications in the applicants as are generally 
considered indispensable in the good 
citizen. A bounty of this kind should 
have special reference to the poorer 
class, and should enumerate among its 
conditions proof that the parties claim- 
ing it are of suitable age, of good moral 
character, of temperate and industrious 
habits, strong and healthy in physical 
constitution, and well adapted to each 
other. Upon the consummation of the 
marriage the money should be paid, and 
it would greatly aid them in procuring 
land or in starting some business or trade 
for which they might be qualified. 

How many thousands of youth there 
are in every great city who eke out a 
scanty subsistence from the severest and 
most protracted labor. In their con- 
fined sphere their efforts do not tend to 
the welfare of society, but the enrich- 
ment of a selfish few, to whom the weal 
of society at large is a slight considera- 
tion. Society expects, nay, has a right 


to demand, that her every member shall 
to some extent promote her interests, 
and every measure which will further 
those interests should be set in efficient 
operation. 

A bounty of the nature we propose 
would prove most advantageous to these 
poor young men and women; it would 
gradually release them from a position of 
dependence, and in a comparatively short 
time render some of them far more use- 
ful citizens than were ever their former 
employers. 

“But,” some frugal economist may 
say, “itis not necessary to offer a reward 
to facilitate marriages among the poor, 
for it is well known that among them 
those who appear the least able to main- 
tain the conjugal relation successfully 
are the very persons most likely to enter 
it. Why increase the burden of the tax- 
payers who through the thousand-and- 
one almshouses of our cities support these 
married mendicants aud their half-naked, 
half-starved children? You should not en- 
courage, but rather discourage, and even 
forbid, marriage among such people.” 

In answer to such an outbreak we 
could assure our frugal friend that a pre- 
mium offered by State authority with 
Suitable restrictions, to aid worthy per- 
sons who may wish to unite in the 
“bonds,” would have a positively bene- 
ficial effect in stimulating that class, which 
is generally considered more a burden 
than an advantage to a community, to 
improve its moral tone and general intel- 
ligence and so bring itself up to the 
standard raised by the “ premium act.” 
The young and robust being particularly 
the object of such a provision, the ten- 
dency would be toward introducing a 
stronger and more virile element into the 
middle elasses—those classes which con- 
stitute the working material, the back- 
done of our country. 


It is on record that Napoleon once 
asked Madame De Stael, What France 
needed chiefly to make her more pros- 
perous and more powerful?“ Madame 
De Stael replied, “ Good mothers.” What 
our young and growing country needs is 
the same. Only let parents be vigorous, 
mature, and virtuous, and their children 
will become all that can be desired as 
citizens, as patriots. 

We would not be understood as in any 
way countenancing the Mormon system, 
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but we might point to their rapid growth | 


and material prdsperity as springing in 
a great measure from their universal 
marriages. We think, too, our scheme 
would tend to diminish Mormonism by 
preventing from falling into its snare 
many who would otherwise incline to- 
ward it. 

We admit that such a scheme as we 
propose would not in the outset be pecu- 
niarily profitable, but after a few years 
its beneficial results would become appa- 
rent. We can conceive of a young 
couple starting in life with the two or 
three hundred dollars given them by the 
State as an earnest of its confidence in 
their integrity and industry; persever- 
ance and frugality in process of time deve- 
lop the few hundreds into thousands, and 
the persons themselves under the influ- 
ence of good habits are transformed from 
little more than mere pensioners on soci- 


_ety into respectable and influential citi- 


zens. In the way of taxes, they pour 
back into the exchequer, which gener- 
ously gave them their lift in life, many 
times that small sum, while their social 
influence in the community can, in some 
cases, be hardly estimated. 

IIl- assorted marriages do not so often 
occur among the poor—there is more free- 
dom of choice than in the higher walks 
of life. Poverty is essentially democratic 
and independent. It would be well if 
some judicious qualifications were annex- 
ed to every matrimonial alliance; they 
would prevent much domestic unhappi- 
ness. 

We make this suggestion with the 
honest conviction, that if our readers and 
the public at large will give it due con- 
sideration, they will come to regard it of 
material importance, and worthy of a 
trial at least. 

—— ibe . ů— 


HOW TO BRHAK A HORSB 
AND NOT SPOIL HIM. 


Tue Ransys—there are two or three of them 
taught the world a most important lesson when 
they taught it the power of kindness” and “ self- 
control” in the management of horses, donkeys, 
zebras, and other animals. There have been 


famous lion-tamers and horse-breakers who were 
supposed to possess special gifte” in the line 
of their calling, when the “great secret” was 
simply “kindness, authority, and self-control.” 
If one would control another, he must first con- 
trol himself. 

If “like begets like” in a bodily sense, so it 


ano 


does in a mental sense. How often do we see 
incons derate parents fly into a passion and, with- 
out reason or religion, thrash the object of thelr 
displeasure! So of brutal, heartlees drivers, 
when the ‘‘ blinded” horse chances to misstep, 
get off the track, stumble, or in the wrong place. 
By their actions it would appear that they expect- 
ed a horse or an ass to reason quite as well as 
themselves. Employers may not look for the same 
talent in their apprentices as in their foremen. 
Teachers may expect every little urchin to be 
self-regulating and to mind his books ; but this 
it is his duty to ¢each him to do, and he should be 
all patience, all kindness, affection, perseverance, 
and a real Christian, if he would produce the best 
results. The same spirit is required to subdue 
and manage a horse. If you say you are not 
equal to the task, if you say your child, your 
horge, or your ox knows more tban you—is your 
master—then yon are not the one to manage him, 
and you should resign in favor of one who is 
superior to child, horse, or ox. A weak man in 
intellect may indeed be outwitted by a sagacious 
child or borse. 

The Agriculturalist has a few sensible remarks 
on the point as follows: 


There is no disguising the fact that viciousness 
is innate with some horses. [But far more so 
with some—nay, most—men, from whom they get 
it.] It is no doubt sometimes hereditary, and fol- 
lows some of the best strains of blood we have. 
That viciousness should accompany a highly ner- 
vous organization is not to be wondered at. 
Hence it causes no eurprise when we find such 
dispositions among the finely organized thorough- 
breds—animals of a most sensitive and nervous 
orgapization—from which the common expres- 
sion “ thin-skinned,” as applied to a too sensitive 
man, is obviously derived. The treatment horses 
receive, and the moral atmosphere in which they 
are thrown. bave a much greater influence than 
most horsemen are generally inclined to admit. 
The pinching, tickling, rough, boisterous stable 
boy who annoys a spirited horse for the sake of 
enjoying his futile, though almost frantic kicks 
and leers, is affecting the disposition of the horse 
and his descendants for generations to come, be- 
sides putting in jeopardy the lives and limbs of 
those who are brought in contact wi'h tbe horse 
so tampered with. A horse is surely influenced 
by the psychological character of the men with 
whom he associates. A passionate man will have 
a baulky horse; a slow, plodding brother, one of 
his own style; and eo the nervous, quick, busy 
man’s horse will show the same qualities. So no- 
ticeable is this, that we have often remarked tbat 
the family horses of our neighbors, as they are 
changed oue : ſor another, very soon fall into the 
very gait and style of their predecessors in the 
same stables. Were rules similar to the one 
which Herbert quotes followed by all English 
horse-breakers, Tom the time of Queen Bess 
down, it would indeed be a wonder if a good- 
na‘ured horse could be found in the kingdom. 
This rule of a Norfolk horee-trainer of Queen 
Elizabeth's time reads as follows: 

“If your horse does not stand still, or hesitates, then 
alrate him with a terrible voyce; and beat him youreelf 
with a good sticke upon the ead between thc ears; then 
stick him in the spurring placo iii or tiii times N 


with one legge after another, as fast as your legges migh 
walk; your legges must go like two bouncing beetles.” 


[The terrible voyce” one sometimes hears 
among cartmen and omnibus drivers here in New 
York shows how well that lesson has been learn- 
ed. It is ouly the lowest brutal savagery, and 
comes from a very bad temper. 

This is too much the English and Irish style of 
horse-breaking. The grooms or horse-trainers 
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get angry and thrash, kick. buffet, and bang a 
horse till they make him as angry as possible, and 
soon spoil his temper for liſe; we have no doubt 
the bad tempers too common in English horses 
may be chiefly attributed to this cause. On the 
continent of Europe there are large numbers of 
English horses (thoroughbreds) kept and bred 
pure for the sake of crossing with other heavier 
breeds, and producing large, but active, graceful, 
and spirited carriage horses for monarchs, or 
nobility. Whoever has been through these studs 
must have noticed how free almost all the horses, 
even the old stallions, appeared to be from any- 
thing like viciousness. 

All the splendid cavalry horses in France are 
uncastrated. They are gentle, docile, and as 
well behaved as any class of farm horses. They 
are kindly treated. ; 

The same thing is seen in our Southern States 
where thoroughbred horses are much more com- 
mon than with us at the North. The gentle hand- 
ling of the negro bas wrought a change in the 
disposition of the horse, while his spirit and pluck, 
and the strong nervousnees of his organization 
remain marked characteristics of the breed. It 
is possible by severe treatment, by pain and tor- 


ture, to break the spirit of a horre, and to rule 
him by fear, keeping him in subjection by the fear 
of the rod, yet this will never make him less 
vicious, but rather will add treachery to vice, in 
destroying the truly noble and affectionate quali- 
ties which are natural to him. If these qualilies 
are assiduously cultivated in colts and young 
horses, viciousness will much more rarely appear 
than under other treatment. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is necersary to conquer a bad-tempered 
horse, and if possible to secure a radical conver- 
sion or change of character which shall be last- 
ing. No timorous man need undertake this task ; 
he will only make matters worse. A horse-tamer 
should be calm, cool. brave, and fearless—the 
horse will know it; he should be quiet, for then 
the horre will be put off his guard; he should be 
firm and give the brute no advantage, but crowd 
him up to doing something, and that. invariably, 
what the tamer wants him todo. Thus any ordi- 
nary horse will soon give up and own man his 
master. The kindest treatment and even petting 
must always follow yielding; and if possible to 
help it, the horse should never be frightened by 
any treatment, and above all things. he ehould 
never be angered by petty torture Hisown con- 
trariness sbould appear to him to be the cause of 
all his trouble. and man his best friend. This 
principle is at the foundation of Rarey’s success- 
ful practice. [Avd, strange as it may appear, is 
equally applicable to men, women, and children, 
sane or insane, be they sensible or imbecile. } 


— 2. —— 


A PATENT has recently been taken out in England 
for a contrivance by which damp, insects, and 
vermin are effectually shut out of buildings, new 
or old. In erecting a house or building according 
to this in vention, a sheet of glass, either plate or 
glass of any suitable size, is fixed by cement or 
mortar against the interior of the walls running 
the entire length of the building. In fact, every 
apartment has a glass wall, which can be orna- 
mented as may be required. In the case of a 
house already built, the glass is bent and inserted 
at the top of the room, meeting the glass which 
is inserted from the room above and overlapping 
each other. By this means there is no possible 
entry or escapement either into the apartment or 
from the apartment. 


— 
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INCUBUS. 


AweEany am I of earth, 
For it hath no joys for me; 
All I see is baleful dearth, 
Save the tomb of lovely worth— 
Or darkness——no more I see! 
So dark! I blunder, 
And fear, and wonder— 
Darkness to Eternity ? 
Not another beam of mirth! 


On the silent ground I fall, 
And am scized with awful dread! 
I feel Death’s benumbing pa 
He is drenching me with gall !|— 
Hark l a message from the dead: 
„Poor soul, come away, 
For man is but clay.” 
Then, from out my dream I call, 
“ Go way, nightmare, from my bed I” 
January 1, 1966. 
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Communications. 


FORESERING AND FOREKNOWING. 

Mxsers. Eprrors—My article with the above title in 
your November issue seems to have called up the spirits, 
if not the ghosts, in your January number, and, I fear, in 
Mr. Hugh Black has aroused a really dad spirit, since his 
ire is oxcited by your editorial remarks accompanying my 
article, and the whole tone of his reply (if such he consid- 
ers it) is simple abuse, in the absence of reason. The for. 
mer I consider unworthy of reply, and his intended to be 
very smart, triumphant query, Now I would like to ask, 
is the spiritual idea of a cow likely to make any impreseion 
on the real eye? And if not, does it not clearly follow that 
cows are only creations of the mental vision,” demands 


this reply for the sake of your readers. In the case sup-. 


posed clearly so, at such time, since the mental vision of 
the form of the cow was only reproduced to the mind 
through the memory of an impression once made upon 
the eye from a real cow, which is evidence only that a 
cow did then exist, aud that at the time of such mental 
impression the same representative cow may have long 
ceased to exist, and thus would your learned Mr. Black 
have inferred that the vision was the ghost of a cow! 

The real form of man once impressed upon the eye, the 
mental vision (so expressed) reproduces that form from 
memory only; hence a person always blind can have but 
an inadequate idea of the form of man, therefore his 
mental impression of such form pertakes largely of the 
ideal or fancied. Thus one always blind would have 
only his ideal image, as the man of sight has his form of 
man from memory, for the foundation of ghost-seeing 
and ghosts of old clothes,“ as all must admit that the 
idea of a spiritual ghost is but an idea, and therefore in- 
adequate to make an impression on the eye; while none 
but timid or superstitious people consider pictures on 
the mind, reproduced from memory or formed from 
ideality, as real objects. 

Well may Mr. Black state that we have no eract 
knowledge of future events,” while Hope, Cautiousness, 
and inner sight he claims to read, as in an open book, 
much that is still in the undeveloped future.” Now if 
that future is undeveloped, how can he read it, though 
he may hope and cautiously prepare to realize his ideal? 
but that is very far from foreseeing or foreknowing what 
he admits as undeveloped. 

In conclusion, I wish to inform Mr. Black that courtesy 
is a more elegant study than grammar, and mere potent 
in an argument. 

Your second correspondent, Mr. 8. T. Powler, I think, 
labors under the impression that because in a single in- 
atance of guessing, or expressed desire, such proved cor- 
rect, that therefore he had a foreknowledge; while he 
probably takes no note of his many failures to fore- 
know, which all waking hours are heir to, as all credu- 
lous dreamers, too, discover to partake in finite dreams, 
waking or sleeping. 

All mental visions of real objects, present or past, are 
necessarily the reproduced impression which such ob- 
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jects once imprinted on the eye, or else they are exclu 

sively ideal images; in either case are not external 
objects which are then making such impressions, and 
therefore mental visions can have no claim to ghost- 
seeing, if snch anomalies existed, which the real eye, 
ear, or touch must exclusively detect, otherwise they can 
have no existence cognizable to our faculties. 

Your third correspondent, Mr. E. F. B., seems to fancy 
an inner spiritual body to solve the difficulties of ghost- 
seeing. Now such is so purely fanciful, that I think it 
devolves upon him to prove such existence before admit- 
ting it in an argument. As it isan axiom among rational 
thinkers that all our observations of things, external to 
the seat of the mind in the brain, is exclusively obtained 
through the senses; so that the supposed inner spirit- 
ual body could give us no knowledge of external doings, 
ghost-eeeing, or any other seeing. Those impressions 
which come from mental vision (metaphorically ex- 
pressed), the eye of Imagination being furnished by mem- 
ory and ideality, it would be difficult to imagine any 
earthly use of an inner spiritual body; hence the improb- 
ability of such existence. 

Your fourth correspondent, Mr. P. P. Mills, refers to 
Bible history for proofs of the existence of ghosts. I 
would remind him that some corroborating testimony 
(pretty strong too) for such extraordinary occurrences as 
he cites, is requisite to convince the understanding, 
though the faith may be satisfied even if it is mystified. 
Such style of proof, I believe, is not received in court as 
quoting the words of an author to prove the truth of his 
declarations, CHAS, B. TOWNSEND. 

Locust Va.tusy, N. T. 


— e 
MANNERS—WHAT NOT TO DO. 


A VALUED contributor thus shows up some of our 
American peculiarities, Many may here see themselves 
as others see them. Read, reflect, and correct your* 

Uncouta HARrrs.— The difference between the gentle- 
man and the clown consists, not so much in breadth of 
thought and nobleness of nature on the one hand, with 
the absence of these on the other, as may be supposed, 
but rather in a thousand little things. Many, who have 
excellent common sense in some things, and even talent, 
make themeelves unacceptable to their friends on account 
of uncouth habits. There is no criminality in being 
awkward, but it is a great inconvenience, at least would 
be, if the man knew it. In a brief period one may see a 
great many things that excite his p! y or awaken his dis- 
gust. We know a person of wealth who goes to church 
early, and is sure to take ont his knife and cut and clean 
his finger-nails before service commences. We know 
another, who has a classical education, who in church 
uses his tooth-pick, not because his teeth need picking, 
but simply to keep himself occupied, as one would to 
twirl his watch-kcy, or as a lady would toy with her fan. 

Now, tooth-picking associations are as bad as nail- 
cleaning. But we would rather see a person clean his 
nails, even in company, than to see a black streak under 
each finger-nail on a lady's hand that flashed with 
diamond rings; but we read in Scripture of the jewel 
being in an unfit place, and why should they not be in 
modern times? 

Some young men whistle in a ferry-boat or street-car, 
and we have noticcd, nine times in ten, that the fools who 
practice this are deficient in musical talent, and are not 
aware that they are chafing the nerves of every listener in 
two ways—first, with the bad music; second, with the 
rawness of the practice of perpetrating music on people 
without an invitation and without their consent. 

Drumming with the fingers or with the feet, making 
unnecessary noise, among some people who are nervous, 
render the society of persons who thoughtlessly per- 
petrate these petty rudenesses almost insufferable. We 
are aware that these habits often originate in diffidence. 
The person fcels nervous, and does not know exactly 
what to do but to practice this drumming as a kind of 
outlet or scapegoat to nervousness. Well-bred people 
may do this, but it is no sign of good-breeding, and is pri- 
ma facie evidence of ill-breeding. 


* See also How to Bebave; a Mannal of Republican 
Etiquette,“ acknowledged to be the best manners book 
ever published. (Price T5 cents.) 
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Sprawling the feet and legs in company is another 
common and very improper practice. It is an American 
habit, known and observed by the rule of putting the 
feet as high as the head, or higher. Passing by hotels in 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, one sees in a single 
window perhaps four pairs of feet, and we have seen 
protruding from a third-story window a pair of feet and 
a foot of leg attached to each. 

It ie regarded in England as an offense against good 
taste to show the bottom of the shoe in company, and 
therefore Englishmen are not likely to so sit as to ex- 
hibit the bottom of the foot, much less rest one foot on 
the knee; but go into a company of ten or twenty Ameri- 
can men, and see what awkward adjustment the men 
present with their feet and lege, and we ask no severer 
criticism than that will give on this bad habit. 

Another bad practice in company, or anywhere, is to 
lean back against the wall and hoist the feet up on the 
round of the chair, if it have one. We have seen many a. 
nice mahogany or rosewood chair broken off at the back, 
by heavy louts leaning back on the two hind legs—but we 
beg pardon for having been caught in ench company. If 
the habit were not uncouth, and if the chair did not break, 
it would mar the wall. 

Lounging on sofas, and sitting, as some gentlemen do, 
on the small of the back, is very rude. If a man wishes 
to recline on the sofa, let him lay himself down and 
gather up his fect as if he were composing himself to 
sleep, or as if he were drunk; but this sprawling, loung- 
ing, and leaning is execrable. 

Picking the nose in company, or using the handker- 
chief unnecessarily or ostentatiously, and especially 
looking at it after it has been used, need not be con- 
demned—the very mention of it is enongh. 

Persons frequently work at the ears “before folks.” 
We remember, when a child, seeing a woman in church 
put her little finger in her ear, elevate her elbow, and 
give it one grand shaking, but though it was before the 
days of daguerreotypes, it was thoroughly daguerreotyped 
on our memory. 

Hawking, spitting, and clearing the throat may some- 
times be necessary even in public, but it should be done 
as quietly as possible, with the handkerchief to the 
mouth. Yawning, stretching, putting the hands in the 
pockets, it will do for little boys with their first pockets ; 
but when we see men in the pulpit or on the platform 
thrust their hands in their trowsers pocket, we can not say 
it is a sin, but it is an uncouth habit. 

Playing with the pocket-knife, Jingling keys and loose 
change, are in very bad taste. Looking at the watch 
in an open way makes one think a person wishes to 
make a display of that valuable article. It is considered 
ill manners to look at one's watch in company, but we 
now speak of public places, concerts, church, etc., and 
not private society. One may take a peep at his watch in 
public places if he does it quietly, not to attract atten- 
tion, and it is allowable. Loud talking is very rade on 
the ferry-boat, in a railway-car, at church, in the lecture 
or concert room before the services commence, and de- 
testable afterward. Little parties should keep their per- 
sonal conversation to themselves. Nothing, we think, 
shows good breeding more than a quiet manner, a mellow 
voice, and that decorousness and gentleness which ac- 
company that style of speech. 

One more very common and very annoying habit may 
be named, and that is, not going when one starts, but 
standing in the open door. Many a cold has been taken 
by the patient lady of the house with nothing on for pro- 
tection, being detained by a gossiping friend, sometimes 
ten minutes, to hear last words and confidential com- 
munications; talking thus in the noise and roar of the 
strect necessitates loud talking, and sometimes the most 
confidential things are heard all over the house and even 
across the street. 

We remember, in particular, a family that lived next 
door tous. The young ladies would stand on the steps 
and talk sometimes ten minutes, and we were obliged to 
go away from our open parlor windows or hear all their 
arrangements and confidential conversations, and, forgive 
us for saying it, we have scen some people make a dis- 
play on the steps on purpose, as we thought, to attract 
attention from people across the way—they have talked 
loudly and laughed heartily on purpose to make a display. 

Never stand and talk when you propose to go. 
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We have seen a delicate woman rise to dismies her 
company after they had reached the door and must go 
right away; we have seen such a lady stand till she 
turned pale with fatigue, while the visitor, ruddy, and 
strong, and jolly, would spin long yarns, and then stop 
again in the cold hall, and on the steps, and again after 
reaching the sidewalk. The proper rule is, when you 
have decidcd to Icave, to be off in sixty seconde. Never 
keep a person standing in the hall or at the parlor door, 
but take leave of your friends where they are, and go at 
once. 

(We doubt not our observing correspondent will follow 
up this subject and give other hints on misbehavior, for 
the benefit of bonest, well-meaning,’ but uncultured or 
inconsiderate rustics.“ Readers of the A. P. J. are 
supposed to be intelligent, kindly and obliging, neat and 
tidy, and every way well behaved. But there are out- 
siders” who need these hints.) s 
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MY PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
HOW I LOST IT. 


Mn. Eprror, is it not too bad? What shall I do? 

Some friend sent me two numbers of the AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL (welcome visitor after so many 
months’ absence). I hurriedly distributed the mail (I am 
postmistress, you sce), that I might look through the 
JouvrxNaLs. Just then duty called me to another part of 
store, and I threw them upon the counter with other 
papers and periodicals. 

One duty chased up another until my mind became so 
occupied with business I had almost forgotten my JOUR- 
wats. My attention was finally aroused by a playful in- 
qniry, by a “sprig of the law,” saying. Mrs. ——, 
could anything be stolen from this establishment?” Ag 
I turned I saw mischief in his eye, and he was starting 
for the door. In a moment he was gone, and I was won- 
dering what was missing. I did not think of money, or 
money letters, nor dry goods. But I thought of my 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNALS, and sprang to the counter 
and found the September number gone. How provok- 
ing! I dare not follow him, and business hurried me 
“ here and there,” almost upon the wing. But in pass- 
ing a window I saw at a glance on the opposite side of 
the street the corner of the cover of my JouRNAL, slid- 
ing down from beneath a certain gentleman's vest. Like 
Poe’s Raven, I commenced “ rapping, tapping” upon the 
window-pane, until I drew his attention—then I pointed 
toward my missing JOURNAL. In confusion ho tried to 
conceal it in its hiding-place, nodded provokingly at me 
and hurried away! Mr. Editor, what would you have 
done? 

Again I turned to my duties, comforting myself that 
I had one more” number, and anticipating a rich men- 
tal repast when the day's duties were done. I toiled on 
through the evening hours until a messenger reminded 
me that a fire was brightly burning in my cottage home, 
awaiting my return. An inward exclamation of thank- 
fulness almost escaped from my lips that there was a 
placo of quiet, of rest, an inward world shut in from the 
outer world. There I could dream, could read and write; 
there my favorite authors—my most intimate friends— 
were crowding each other, as book nestled against book. 
There, to-night, methought, I will read my remaining 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.” 

The shutters were closed, the bolts fastened, the fires 
secured, the moncy counted, and tho amount on hand 
duly noted. Then I hurried on my shawl, my hat, and 
gloves, as a lady friend stood awaiting me; and I turned 
to get my PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, But where was it? 
It was nowhere to be found—that, too, was gono, stolen / 
yea, stolen! In vain I searched through the office and 
store. In vain I questioned the clerks—all had seen it, 
bat none knew whence it had flown. Then what would 
you have done, Mr. Editor? 

There lay all the rest of the papers—pamphlets, fashion- 
plates, and all—nothing missing but that JOURNAL. And 
who had taken that one, I could not imagine. You had 
better belicve” that there was something like “a tem- 
pest in a tea-pot” for a little while. Don't think women 
are all angels; those who act, toil, strive, think, write, 
have tempers. 

But what could I do? how could I replaco that Joun- 
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NAL? In vain I had sought them heretofore of news- 
agents and news-boys. Could not get them without send- 
ing to New York, and that would take two weeks before 
they could again reach me. Had there been a telegraph- 
office—near night as it was—I would have telegraphed 
you immediately. If news-agents and news-boys knew 
what was for their interest they would keep PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNALS for sale. [That’s our opinion, too.— Ev.] 
Have I not learned, by bitter experience, that they are 
preferred before other publications ? 

Well, there was no other way—I was compelled to give 
up and go home disappointed. And when there, I could 
not read; and when I sought my couch, for hours I could 


not sleep; I was too weary, or “the mind had not be- 


come as weary as the body,“ which always prevents sleep, 
as they should toil in unison. Or, if necessary, a few 
hours more of mental than manual labor, unt! mind and 
body alike become weary, before the pillow is sought, then 
the sleep will be sweet and refreshing. 

Bat I slept. I dreamed. Dreamed that I saw the fig- 
ure of a gaunt-looking man, with sunken cheeks, stoop- 
ed shoulders, and with cat-like tread gliding away with 
my PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. And when he thought 
himeelf alone, he laid it before him and began examining 
the chart. He would find an organ, then feel for the loca- 
tion on his own head. Thus he went on from organ to 
organ, until he sought Consclentiousness. Ah, sunken,” 
he cried, The next organ was one prominent upon the 
head of thieves. ‘' Ah.” said he, as he smacked his thin 
lips, it is well developed.“ MRS. o. L. M. 
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AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL AND STA- 
TISTICAL SocreTy.—Thbis Society, which was favorably 
noticed in your JOURNAL of December last, seems to 
require further notice in regard to its inception and early 
organization. 

The following paper was drawn up by Mr. J. Distur- 
nell, proprietor of the Geographical Rooms and Statis- 
tical Library, No. 179 Broadway, and signed as follows ; 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

The undersigned agree to meet at the Geographical 
Rooms, No. 179 Broadway, for the purpose of organizing 
in the city of New York a National Geographical and 
Statistical Society, the first meeting to be held on the 
second Thursday of Sept., 1851, at 13 o’clock x., and to 
be followed by stated monthly meetings. (Signed by) 


Charles King, Rev. Dr. Francis L. Hawks. 
Henry Grinnell, Luthcr B. Wyman. 

John D. Jones, Esq. Danicl Ullman. 

T. B. Satterthwaite, Esq. Charles Congdon. 


Lewis Gre Esq. 8. DeWitt B 

A. B. Neilson. Esq. J. Calvin Smith. 
A. G. King, Esq. Jobn Livingston. 
Alex. J. Cotheal, Esq. Freeman Hunt. 


The meeting convened Sept. 11, 1851, and was organ- 
ized by choosing Freeman Hunt, Esq., as Chairman, and 
8. DeWitt Bloodgood as Secretary. 

The Chairman, on motion, appointed Archibald Rus- 
sell, S. DeWitt Bloodgood, Johnston Livingston, Charles 
Congdon, and J. McCune Smith a committee to draft a 
constitution and by-laws for the government of the pro- 
posed Society. On motion, Freeman Hunt, Chairman, 
was added to that committee. 

On the 9th of October, following, the Society was or- 
ganized by the adoption of a constitution and the elec- 
tion of officers, HENRY GRINNELL, Esq., being elected 
President, and monthly mectings held at 179 Broadway 
for a period of several months, 

In February, 1852, Mr. Grinnell declined the office of 
President for personal reasons, and it being desirabic to 
effect some other changes, a new clection of ofiicers was 
held on the 2ist of Fcb., 1852, when GEORGE BANCROFT, 
Esq., was chosen President, and continued in office from 
that time to December, 1854. 

The Society became incorporated under the general act 


in Moy. 1852, but on the 18th of April, 1854, obtained a 
8 charter more in accordance with its wishes and 


ows. 
For ter convenience, the place of meeting was 
in 1852 from the original location in Broadway 
to rooms in the University, n Square, since 
removed to Clinton Hall. 
On December 7, 1854, Francis L. HAwES, D.D., was 
elected President, which office he held for sevcral years, 
when Henry GRINNELL was re-elected and served for 


two years. At the present time the Hon. CHARLES P. 


Darr fils the President's chair of this worthy institu- 
tlon, destincd, no doubt, to do much good in the field of 
science, and research in Statistics and Physical Geo- 


graphy. 


J. D. 
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General tems. 


Me. Tuomas Coor, the excursionist, of whom 
we wrote in our Jast October number, has arrived 
from England, and is now grranging for cxtensive 
tours and excursions from America to Europe, 
and from Europe to America. Mr. Cook has pub- 
lished four pamphlets, which are excellent guide- 
books, with maps, showing routes through En- 
gland, Scotland, France, Italy, Switzerland, etc., 
which sell at a dollar for the set. They may be 
had at the office of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUBNAL. 
In another number we shall be able to give more 
specific information as to times, terms, etc. Al- 
ready there are many inquiries from parties con- 
templating tours through Europe the coming 
spring. If they consult their interests they will 
consult Mr. Cook. 


A Rerorm Brcun.—The New York 
Odeerver, a large, influential, religions and secular weekly 


newspaper of the Old School Presbyterian order, will de 


cline in fature all patent medicine advertisements. This 
is a step in the right direction and an excellent example 
for other religious family journals. Wiil the Evangelist 
ew School), Independent (Con onal), Christian 
s Resor med Daten) 


Journal (Methodist), Christin Inquirer (U enn Ex 
ournal (Me ni 

bassador nivereallet a Christian Times and Church 
Journal (Episcopalian), Eraminer and Chronicle (Bap- 
tist), and the Af t now follow suit? If these other- 
wise excellent family journals would exclude the vile 
trash” from their columns, there would be less disease, 
less vice, and less crime among their readers! Gentle- 
men proprictora, we bescech yon reject the tempting 
lucre offered you, and pollute not your pages for pay. 


Farr Haven SkMINARY.— This is a 
new and useful institution of learning pleasantly situated 
on the shore of Ontario Bay, Cayuga Co., N. Y., at the 
terminus of the proposed New York Southern Central 
Railroad, on Lake Ontario. The seminary is under the 
management of experienced teachers who give practical 
instruction in all the usual branches. Special Atention 
is given to painting, music, and drawing. We are per- 
sonally acquainted with the ſounders, know them to be 
worthy, and wish them success. For terms, etc., ad- 
dress Rev. B. A. BARTHOLF, Principal, or Miss MATTIE 
McCrea, Preceptress, at Fair Haven, N. Y. 


THE CnoLERA— A Nove. PREVENT- 
IvE.—A correspondent thinks he has, by observation, 
established the fact that the cholera is caused by minute 
and unseen animal existences, which, under certain con- 
ditions and at certain times and places abound io the 
soap ass and he suggests as a defense against them 
the firing of heavy artillery, or, lacking that. firearms of 
any description, to cause vibrations in the air which will 
prove destructive to the aerial animalculce. Get the big 


guns ready ! 

Frourrs axb Frurr TrREEs.—It gives 
us pleasure to call attention to the nursery of Mr. In- 
GRAM GOULD, of Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. He has 
choice varieties of the apple, pear, pium-grape, and of 


the smaller fruits, including raspberries, seberries, 
currants, etc., adapted to the latitude of tho Badger 
State. nd to him for catalogues, and then give him an 
order for trees, vines, and plants. He is an honest man. 


B. W. KıLBOURN, the young vocalist 
of the West, died at Cherry Creek, N. Y., on the 20th 
Dec., 1865. He was taken with congestion of the lungs 
in Minnesota, and soon after his return to New York 
passed way. Peace be to his spirit! 


Lrcrunenrs on PoreNnotocy.—Among 
those now in the field, of whom we hear favorable re- 
ports, we may name Mesers. C. S. Powers and J. H. 
EvErett, who are laboring successfully in the great 
West. These gentlemen make it a point to * plant good 
seed"* where they go, resulting in numerous clubs of sub- 
scribers for tho EBNOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Their good 
works do follow them.“ 

Ann You Gorse Sourn ?— ft is not 
every day that a farm with orchards, a good dwelling- 
house, out-buildings, etc.—all that goes to make a desir- 
ablo homestead—can be bad for $1,000. See advertisement 
of ‘Southern Lands for Sale.” 
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STEPHEN MASSETT. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTBR, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tam gentleman has a very compact organiza- 
tion, indicating endurance, activity, energy, tough- 
ness, and power. He is fine-grained, yet strong; 
is active, yet enduring. The quality of bis organ- 
ization is good, and his health will be good. or 
bad, according to how he lives. His vitality is 
ample, creating steam as fast as his machinery 
can work it off. He has large lungs, a strong 
voice, and the power of vitalizing the blood 
amply. This gives to the system freshness, elas- 
ticity, density, and recuperation, which enable 
him to work easily and to prolong his labors with- 
ont flagging. His motive temperament being 
highly indicated, lays the foundation for the 
toughness and endurance of which we have 
spoken. 

His brain is large for the size of the person, 
measuring as it does 221 inches, while bis body is 
less than one hundred and forty pounds; show- 
ing that the tendencies are most decidedly toward 
a life of mentality. 

His excitability is great, and he wakes up to 
whatever he has in hand with an earnestness and 
intensity really remarkable, and he carries a 
magnetic battery that makes him exceedingly im- 
pressive, and with his strong social nature gives 
him ready access to the friendly, amicable, and 
sympathetic feelings of others. He makes friends 


— — : 


easily—people are pleased with him without pre- 
cisely knowing why. Men organized thus, placed 
in any relation to others, will always secnre the 
cordial sympathy and co-operation of large num- 
bers. If in politics, they get office; if in busi- 
ness, they get patronage ; if on the boards, they 
secure attendance and applause; if at the bar, 
they convince the jury and carry the public; if in 
the pulpit, they are popular. He possesses these 
qualities in such a degree that, though he also 
has glaring faults, people would palliate, apol- 
ogize for, and excuse them, and say with the poet, 
With all thy faults I love thee still.” 

So much for the personnel of the man. Look- 
ing at him more in detail, we find, by a phreno- 
logical examination, that all his social organs are 
large ; that of Adhesiveness is very large—so also 
is his love for woman. His interest: in children 
is strong, and wherever he meets them, or any- 
thing else that can be petted, he instantly makes 
a friend. 

His Inhabitiveness is large. He has a great 
love for home; is by nature patriotic ; and if he 
were settled, he would consider every inch of his 
homestead as sacred ground, and would take ex- 
treme pleasure in making it attractive. He is 
very hospitable—likes to entertain people at his 
own expense. His dinners would be not only 
food for the physical man, but 

A feast of reason and a flow of soul.” 
He would be a good liver, and would be called 
by bon vivants “a jolly good fellow.” 


~ 


[Fes., 


He is a higb-tempered man, quick to resent in- 
sult, quick to repress tyranny, but he is not cruel. 
He has a rather strong disposition to acquire 
property. Had he devoted himself to pecuviary 
matters attentively, he would have made afortune. 
He is exceedingly frank ; expresses his opinions 
without reserve, and is only anxious not to give 
offense to any person or do injustice to any sub- 
ject. £ 

He is cautious, and is more prudent in action 
than in speech. There isa kind of dash, posi- 


. tiveness, and enthusiasm in his nature which 


sometimes leads the observer to suspect he does 
not foresee or appreciate the difficulties in his way. 

He is exceedingly sensitive about his reputa- 
tion, and will do and suffer more for the sake of 
standing favorably among bis friends than he 
will for almost anything else. It is one of bis 
strongest points, and one through which he can 


be greatly influenced. He needs more Self-Ea- | 


teem to modify his Approbativeness and Cautious- 
ness and to give dignity. He has the “pluck” 
and self-assurance to attempt almost anything, 
but hardly enough dignity to give weight of char- 
acter; people like him more than they fear and 
respect him. 

His Firmuess is strong; he stands his ground 
for triamph and success. He is bound to do jus- 
tice ; he loves truth, believes in uprigbhtnees and 
justice, and feels obligated to square his life by 
the “ golden rule.” 

He looks on the sunny side of the future ; has 
a good degree of Spirituality and moral enthusi- 
asm. He is generous, sympathetical, and even 
magnanimous when the occasion appeals to that 
part of his nature. 

He has fondness for poetry, beauty, and 
grandeur. He is a natural artist, and would have 
excelled as an actor. He imitates with readiness 
and success; he appreciates wit, and knows how 
to produce and apply it. 

He has a fair development of the perceptive 


organs; judges well of forms, magnitudes, dis- 


tances, and countenances. He has a good mem- 
ory of places, never forgets their outline and 
bearings. He has a fine taste for music and a 
splendid development of Language. Anything 
he knows or feels he is able to express ; any whim 
or caprice he has he can put into words, and paint 
a picture so that others shall see it as he does, 80 
far as their organization will permit. 

He is a good observer and a fair thinker ; 
grasps subjects of importance with strength and 
analyzes them with clearness. His judgment of 
human character is rarely surpassed; at a glance 
he seems to see through and through a person, 
and knows how to adapt himself to them, whether 
to be “ grave or gay, lively or severe; and this 


| knowledge of character, power of wit, and adap- 


tation and conformity, this strong desire to please, 
this capacity to awaken friendship and sympathy 
in others toward himself, these lay the foundation 
of his success. l 

These inferences are drawn from a chart marked 
without any knowledge of his name or pursuit. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

This gentleman, well-known as Jeems Pipes 

of Pipesville,” was born in London, England, and 


came to this country in 1837 (when quite a youth). 
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He remained in New York but a short time, when 
he wended his way westward to Buffalo, and en- 
tered the law office of Millard Fillmore, Hall & 
Haven. While there he was seized with a desire 
to go on the stage, and accordingly joined a 
Thespian Association, and made his débit as 
„Richard III.“ In the summer of 1889 he re- 
turned to New York, and entered a carpet store. 
In November, 1841, he left for Charleston, S. C., 
with Mr. Latham, manager of the theater, and 
made his first appearance before the public as a 
vocalist, under the assumed name of Stephens, in 
December, and sang “ The Lights of Other Days,” 
and “Qh! Would I Were a Boy Again.” He next 
appeared as McStuart, in Rob Roy,” with suc- 
cess. Matteo, in Fra Diavolo,“ was bis next 
part. He remained in Charleston one season, and 
then returned to New York. The opera of 
“« Amilie’’ was produced at Mitchell’s Olympic, 
October 2d, 1842, and Mr. Massett was engaged 
to appear as the Count, and-was christened Mr. 
Raymond by Manager Mitchell. The opera had 
a ran of thirty consecutive nights, and Massett 
(Raymond) made a hit. After leaving the Olym- 
pic he started through the Eastern States, in com- 
pany with George H. Hill (Yankee Hill), on a 
lecturing tour. He received from Hill ten dol- 
lars per week and traveling expenses, and was 
“ billed’ as Mr. Raymond, the London Vocal- 
ist.” They first appeared in Boston, at the Melo- 
deon. They then visited the principal Eastern 
towns, giving their entertainments in the dining- 
room of the different hotels in each place. 

In July, 1843, he taok a trip up the Mediterra- 
nean. During the trip he visited Malta, Smyrna, 
and Constantinople. After a pleasant oruise he 
arrived at Boston, January 4th, 1844. While in 
Boston, Mr. James G. Maeder was about to pro- 
duce the opera of “Peri,” and Jeems Pipes” 
was engaged to appear as Razlecroft, the Wizard. 
Returning to New York in March, 1844, he was 
engaged as basso in the choir of St. Thomas’ 
Church. In Juno, 1845, he once more took to 
Coke and Blackstone, and entered the law office 
of Brady & Maurice, where he remained four 
years. In January, 1849, he sailed from Balti- 
more in a schooner bound for Vera Cruz, intend- 
ing to take the overland trip to San Francisco 
through Mexico; but after a few days out the 
captain changed his course, and headed his little 
craft for Chagres, where they arrived in due time. 
In eight days more he was in Panama. After a 
very unpleasant passage of ninety-eight days he 
arrived in San Francisco, and, meeting with an 
old friend, was duly installed once more in the 
law. Ia June, 1849, there not being a place of 
amusement of any kind open in San Francisco, he 
gave a concert in a school. room on Monday even- 
ing, June 22d, 1849. This is worth recording, 
for it was the first publio entertainment of any 
sort or kind given on the Pacific coast. Mr. Mas- 
sett constituted the whole show. The room was 
crowded to suffocation, the proceeds yielding the 
vocalist over five hundred dollars. Mr. Massett 
was then appointed Mayor of the city by the Gov- 
ernor of California. Early in 1850 he visited 
Sacramento, and, in company with Brewster, open- 
ed an auction store. He succeeded very well, 
until the flood of 1850 swept everything away. 


This dissolved the partnership by “mutual con- 
gent,” and he then made tracks for San Francisco, 
where he met the celebrated pianist Henri Herz, 
and for a salary of $200 a night sang at con- 
certa in that city for this gentleman. Feeling 
tired of that country, and having a desire to 
„drift about” a leetle more, he set sail for the 
Sandwich Islands. Arriving at Honolulu, he was 
persuaded to give a concert in the theater (the 
first concert ever given on the island), which 
proved a decided success. Returned to San 
Francisco, purchased one half of the Marysville 
Herald, and was duly installed as junior editor of 
the second paper ever started in California. After 
“playing editor” to his heart’s content, he gave 
a farewell concert at Marysville in November, 
1851, and in April, 1852, once more landed in 
New York. In February, 1853, he left New York 
for England, to visit his relations. In April he 
visited Paris, and traveled all over France. After 
a stay of five months abroad, he returned to New 
York in November, and shortly after started on 
his second trip to California. In January, 1854, 
he purchaced a piece of land on the Old Mis- 
sion Road,” in San Francisco, for which he paid 
five thousand dollars. The second edition of the 
first flood followed, and Mr. Massett barely escap- 
ed with bis life on the back of a large cow that was 
swimming down the street. By the closing of 
one of the Montgomery Street banks he was ren- 
dered penniless, and from that time determined 
to make “ public entertainments” his future busi- 
ness. After a trip throngh the northern mines 
and Oregon, he started for Australia, October 8th, 
1856. Arrived in Melbourne, and gave his first 
concert there December 22d, at the Mechanics’ 
Institute, which was a success. He next visited Ben- 
digo, thence to Adelaide, South Australia, Sidney, 
Hobart Town, Launceston, Van Dieman’s Land, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Suez, and Egypt, giv- 
ing in each place one or more concerts. Return- 
ed to England in February, 1858. After a brief 
stay ia England, he again landed in New York, 
the home of his adoption, June 10th, 1858. On 
the 23d of September he gave his entertainment 
of “Song and Chit-Chat of Travels in Many 
Lands,” at Niblo’s Concert Saloon. A crowded 
house was present, and the entertainment an un- 
equivocal success. After a short concert tour 
down East,“ he again sailed for California, Octo- 
ber 6th, 1859. Returned to New York on Christ- 
mas eve, after an absence of two months. Since 
that time he has appeared in many of the princi- 
pal cities and towns throughout this country as a 
lecturer, and has always been well received. 
About a month since he took another trip to Cali- 
fornia, for the purpose of looking after his prop- 
erty, but returned after a short stay, without ac- 
complishing his object. 

He is now on the wing, and unless caged by a 
strong-minded lady, we don’t know what will 
become of bim.“ 

We conclude our sketch by copying a letter 
from a New York “critic” to Mr. Massert, in 
reference to his book, ‘“ DRIFTING ABOUT.” 

New YORK, May 6, 1868. 


My Dear Mr. Massett—I have been so much gratified in 
reading your volume, that it would be ungracious in me 
not to let you know how much obliged to 855 feel ſor it. 
It is not often that I read the whole of any book, but I read 
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ded King- 
s “Invasion of the Crimea.” in which I am grea 
interested, to do so. Let me state to you franki Phat Í 


tlomanly, 
Familiarity, 


ngle's Lo 
Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, etc. I hope you won t quarrel 


In conclusſon, let me assure you, in all pevionanees: that 
greatly interested and A og 8 with your 
book, which took such a hold on me let 
it go until I had read it entire. Very traly yours, 
CHARLES F. BRIGGS, * HARRY FRANCO." 


CURIOSITIES OF HUMANITY. 


Some author or other wrote himself blind, as 
we have heard, on tho ‘‘Curiosities of Litera- 
ture; but he certainly would have used up two 
or three pairs of eyes if he had set himself séri- 
ously at work looking out for the curiosities of 
humanity. We could have mentioned a few to 
him—and here they are: 


The husband that says to his wife on a Monday 
night, when cook igin revolt, dinner is behind- 
hand, and stocks down,’’ My dear, you look 
tired—let me walk up and down with the baby 
while you rest!“ 

The wife who expends as much pains upon her 
toilette on a rainy morning when there is no one 
but John' at the breakfast-table, as she does 
on the evening when her old sweetheart is com- 
ing to call ! l - 

The husband who reads all the Congressional 
debates to his wife without meanly skipping 
every other paragraph, and always keeps her post- 
ed in floating politics 

The wife who provides herself with spools of 
cotton, thimbles, and sewing-work before the 
reading begins, and don't have to jump up once 
in five minutes to “fetch something from the 
other room !’’ 

The man who is consistent, and goes out to 
chop kindlings for exercise after having recom- 
mended bed-making to his wife as a healthful 
method of expanding the chest 

The woman who tells her husband just exactly 
how much money she spent in that shopping ex- 
pedition yesterday ! 

The man who is always delighted with the do- 
mestic puddings and pies, and don’t expect a 
daily bill of fare like unto a French restaurant! 

The woman who don’t look into all the envel- 
opes in her husband's vest pocket when she 
mends that garment ! 

The man who never saw a collar pattern that 
fits so much better than his ever did! 

The woman who can’t tell the color of her 


neighbor's new winter bonnet ! 


The husband who, especially during northeast 
storms, and during the prevalence of domestic 
toothaches, makes up his mind that it is a great 
deal cheaper to be amiable than to scold ! 

The man who has never subscribed to the 
PRRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and the woman who isn’t 
pleased when her husband brings it home in the 
evening ! 

If these are not curiogities, will somebody 
please favor us with a definition of the word ? 
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Ove PRENI UMS. — We briefly repeat 
our propositions which were given in our December num- 
ber, and which will remain oper up to the end of March 
or the first of April, after which we shall probably 
change our base. We find paper, labor, and printing 
materials advancing. Instead of offering the JOURNAL 
at a year, we should have fixed the rates at $3 for 
single subscriptions, and $3 in clubs of ten or more. 
This would barely defray expenses and admit of such 
expenditure for engraving illustrations as we intend to 
make. It will be seen that there are a large number of 
engravings in each issue, and these are expensive. But 
the proposition was made, and the terms fixed in good 
faith, so we shall hold to them, and those who form clubs, 
or increase the number of subscriptions to those already 
formed, will be served at the prices fixed upon. After 
that time we shall probably be obliged to increase the 
subscription price. 


No. 1.—We will send Five Hundred copies of the Joun- 
NWaL—the subscription price of which is Two Dollars— 
to Five Hundred new subscribers a year, and one of 

AY & Sons best Rosewood Seven Octave Pianos 
—manufacturer’s price, $625—for One Thousand Dollars. 


No. 2.—One Hundred copies of JOURNAL to new sub- 
scribers, and one of Mason & Hamiin’s Five Octave 
Cabinet O rice $130—for Two Hundred Dollars. 


No. 3.—Thirty-five JouRNaLs to new subscri and 
either Wheeler & Wilson's, Weed's, Wilcox & Gibbs’, 
or the Empire Sewing Machines, or Dalton's Knitting 
1 as may be preferred, for Seventy Dollars. Pre- 


No. 4—Jounnars to Twenty-five new subscribers and 
Twenty-five Dollars’ worth of our publications, at retail 
rices—see our catalogue—for Fifty Dollars. Premium 


No. §.—Jounnats to Ten new subscribers and a Stu- 
dent's Set, for Twenty Dollars. Premium $10. 

Many will get the larger premium, more will get the 
second, and still more the third, fourth, and fifth. 

Where parties are intent only on extending the circa- 
lation of the JOURNAL, for the good it will do,” they 
take the names at $1 50 each, in clubs of ten to a hun- 
dred, and get only thanks“ for their kind services. 


These voluntary te—men and women — leave no 
stone unturned” in securing thcir object. Benefited 
themselves, they are determined to force the same bless- 
sing on others, whether they will or no. But soe 
for the premiums is simply a legitimate business, an 
may be engaged in by all who may wish a piano, a melo- 
deon, a se machine, knitting machine, a library of 
booke, or a * Student's Set,” with which to study 
Phrenology. Now is the time to talk and work. 


Boogs Given Away.—Every mail 
brings us letters asking for ‘‘ donations” of books for 
this or that literary society, reading-room, or institution. 
Now books cost cash, but we are willing to give them 
away on certain conditions. We should be glad to place 
a copy of everything we print in every public and private 
library in the land. That this would do great good we 
do believe. But how are we to replace them? or obtain 
the means to pay for paper, printing, binding, etc.? We 
have it. Let cach applicant for a donation get up a club 


or clubs for the JOURNAL, at regular subscription rates, 
and we wiil give him a liberal prcauvm™ in the shape of a 
handsome library. Thesc are the conditions. 

Young men, eccretaries of scif-improvement societies, 
may make us honorary members and count on our co- 
operation as above. We sympathize with all good efforts 
in right directions. Who will have the books? 


New YEARS Presents.—It is most 
gratifying to receive so many orders from all parts of the 
country to send the JouRNAL a year to my sister,“ 
„my mother,” my brother,“ my father,” my cous- 
in,” niece, nephew, or friend. We are frequently re- 
quested to send the JOURNAL a year as a New Year's 
present to our clergyman” from one of his church 
members.” A delicato way of doing a most useful and 
gencrous act. Never before have we known so much of 


thie, It is an evidence of the growing favor with which 
tho Jon AL is regarded, and the desire on the part of 
our pairons that thcir nearest and dearcst friends should 
participate in its teachings. 


Ovr BOOR IN OREGON. We have re- 
cently shippod a lot of BooRS. Busts, etc., to Mr. CHAS. 
BARRETT, of Portland, Oregon, who will supply the de- 
mand for anything wo publish. 


— 
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COMPLIMENT ro OUR SUBSCRIBERS.— 
The Massillon Independent referring to this JOURNAL 


says, It is not reasonable to suppose that a bad man 
can patronize such a publication, and a stupid fellow will 
not appreciate it.” 


Ergo, subscribers for the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL are neither bad nor stupid. We feel relieved 
and encouraged. 

Postace.—The lawful postage on this 
JOURNAL is one cent a number to all post-offices in the 
United States. To Great Britain gnd other countries, two 
cents or more. 


Our Pustications.—Messrs. A. Ro- 
man & Co., San Francisco, Cal., have on hand a supply 


— 
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of our publicatlons, which they will sell at wholesale and 


retall. Our patrons and friends at and around the gold 
diggings would do well to give them a call. 


“Tr Taxzs.”—The children respond 
with warmest thanks for the extra entertainment af- 
forded by the ever fresh FABLES or Æsor, served up in 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Nor are these fables 
enjoyed alone by children, but almost equally by parents, 
teachers, and preachers. Mothers may turn to these in- 
teresting fables and always find something to divert and 
entertain the reetless little ones, who are usually hungry 
for pictures and stories. —— 


IMPROVEMENTS IN PHoTOGRAPHY.— 
Messrs. Rockwood & Co., 889 Broadway, announce in 
our advertising columns some valuable improvements in 
the art of Photography, viz., porcelain surface paper and 
Bfe-sized photographs. If we had not seen with our own 
eyes the later style of pictures, we would scarcely be- 
lieve that a plain photograph could be made LIFE 81z suf- 
ficiently perfect and free from distortion to dispense 
with the services ofan artist. It has until recently been 
supposed impossible to make a life-sized photograph on 
account of the alleged distortion produced by the camera, 
but we have been shown some pictures of this class by 
Mesers. Rockwood & Co. that are not only free from dis- 
tortion, but are clear, sharp, well modeled, and defined 
as the best specimens of cartes de visite. Finished in 
India ink, oil or water colors, we can think of nothing in 
the line of portraiture that would surpase them. y 
of our readers have lost friends and relatives in the war 
just closed, and no doubt would be glad to have daguerre- 
otypes or other small pictures enla and finished in 
an artistic style. Wecan recommend Messrs. Rockwood 

Co., and will, if it is desired, take charge of any orders, 
and advise our friends as to the best mode of having them 
finished, and exercise a conscientions regard as to the 
style and cost, advising them by mail of our opinion. 

erreotypes can be sent by mail or exprees with di- 

ons. 
Soe Deciines.—Mrs. George Wash- 
ington Wyllys declines sending her beautiful carte de 
vleite“ to any of her numerous admiring readers in all 
parts of the country. We regret this, knowing how 
much pleasure it would give the recipients to have her 
handsome face in their albums. Being a lady she is ex- 
pected to have her own way, and we can only console 
our readers with the hope that In a little while she will 
change her mind ang consent to grant the favor sought. 


In future, business announcements and 
advertisements will be neatly set in new type, under their 
proper headings, and no ugly show bill display will be 
made in these pages. It is hoped that advertisers will 
approve, and find their interests promoted in this better 
taste. 


Toe JOURNAL AND THE BIBLE.—A sub- 
scriber regrettingly acknowledges that the JOURNAL is 
more attractive to her than the Bible, and wishes to know 
how she shall learn to love the latter as well as the former : 
We trust that reading the Joonx AL, which we strive to 
make a truly Christian paper, as well as a scientific and 
popular one, will bave a tendency to promote a Jove and 
reverence for the sacred Scriptures; but we would ad- 
vise our co ndent to read the Bible A. and 
in a meek anå humble 1 giving the moral sentiments 
mo due influence, and subordina intellect to spirit- 

J. == 

New Departrments.—We intend, ul- 
timately, when we can afford it, to throw out all adver- 
tisements from the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, anå to 
present it to the reader frec from all outside affairs. But, 
at present, wo find it necessary to give a small amount of 
space to our ig rare some of whom have done us the 
honor to state that they have dorived more advantage 
from the A. P. J., as an advertising medium, than from 
any other source. 


Jiterarp Hotices. 


14 works noticed in THE PHRENOLOOIOAL JovmuaL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annewed.} 


Darry MEMORAN DUN Book for 1866, 
containing Bill Piok, Cash Account, Almanac, Time 
Table, etc. Publish aby Francis & Loutrel, Manufac- 
turing Stationers, 45 den Lane, N. Y. 

This isa pleasant reminder of the work of our long- 
tried friends who are among the foremost of our manu- 
facturing stationers. They issue several sizes of these 
handy pocket memorandum books, varying in price from 
a dollar upward, and are among the moet elegant and 
convenient to be obtained in this or any market; and 
the question may be put, who can afford to do without 
one of them? These convenient memorandum books 
arc sent prepaid by mail to any address, Orders will be 
filied at this office. 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY RENDERED 


ATTRACTIVE, AND THE Laws OF HEALTH MADE PLAIN. 
Designed for schools and families and for general read- 
ing. DE Sewall, M.D. Price 83. For sale by Fow- 
ler and Wells, 


A vory excellent work, in which the laws of health 
have been carefully considered, what constitntes their 
violation pointed out, and directions given for their ob- 
servance. 

Tak Fx, by Theodore Tilton, is an 
illustrated poem which will please the juveniles. 25 cts. 


Tur Hyerene Cook Boor. By Mrs. 
Mary E. Cox,M.D. Published by the author at Chester, 
N. H. Gives the necessary instructions for cooking 
without the use of salt, butter, lard, or condiments. 28 
cents, 

Every Saturpay is the name of a 
weekly eclectic journal just commenced by Messrs. Tick- 
nor & Fields, Boston. Terms $5 a year. 


Tue SouTrHERN CULTIVATOR is pub- 


‘lished at Athens, Ga., at $2 a year, facts which we neg- 


lected to mention in our late notice of that excellent ag- 
ricultural and family journal. Address Wm. N. White, 
as abore. l 

Ter Caurcn Arsxanac, published an- 
nually under the directian of a committee of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Tract Society, the Rev. E. M. Pecke 
editor. Designed to furnish besides the usual astronom- 
ical and other notices, full information in regard to the 
institutions of the Episcopal Church and the several 
dioceses, no pains are spared to secure the utmost ac- 
curacy and completeness in the statistics. Contains also 
post-office regulations. May be ordered from this office. 
Price 12 cents. 


Tur MisSour1 HAN-BOOR, embracin 
a full description of the State of Missouri, her Agri 
tural, Mincralogical, and Geological cLaracter; her wa- 
ter-courses, timber lands, soil, and climate; the various 
railroad lines completed, in progress, and projected, with 
the distances on each, and description of each county in 
the State. 

The emancipation ordinan t concern 
free Missouri P information ap arsy th and emigrants 
respecting the location of valuable mines and mineral 
lands; the selection and entry of government lands; the 
homestead law, grape culture, stock-raising, ctc., by Na- 
THAN H. PaRKER, author of Missouri As It Is in 1885. 
„Geological Map of Missouri,” “Iowa As It Is,” ‘* Sec- 


tional and cal Map of Iowa,” Hand-Books of 
Towa, Minnesota, Kansas ebraska, etc. 
Hand-Book of Miseouri As It Is, muslin .....$1 25 
èb oe eb paper . 


423 22. 1 00 
Geological Map of Missouri. e 75 
Tilinoia As It I. . 15 
Iowa “seses E A E ET 1% 


For sale by FowLER anD WELLS, New York. 


Domestic PORTRAITURE; or the Suc- 
cessful Application of Religious Principle in the Educa- 
tion of a Family, exemplified in the memoirs of three of 
the deceased children of the Rev. Leigh Richmond. With 
introduction by Rev. E. Bickersteth. 12mo, pp. 550. 
Cloth. $1 %. 

IIELP To THE READING OF THE BIBLE. 
—From the edition of thc London Society for the Pro- 
metion of Christian Knowledge. By B. Nicholls, M.A. 
12mo, pp. 488. Cloth. $1 50. 
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To Orr Musicat Frrenps.—The Rev. 
G. Jarvis GEER, D.D., rector of St. Timothy's (free) 
Church of this city, has been favorably known for years 
as a composer of sacred music. Many of his chants and 
hymns are exceedingly popular in his denomination 
(Protestant Episcopal), and some have been in constant 
use in the service of the church for the past twenty 
years. His compositions possess the rare quality of being 
melodious and yet devotional, in contradistinction to 
that ornate, fly-away style so much in vogue in the fash- 
ionable ch cs of the day, and not partaking of the se- 
vere, lifeless style of the other extreme. 

A very spirited and beautiful anthem, “ JUBILATE 
Deo." originally written for the choir of the church of 
the Holy Apostles, has attracted so much attention that 
Dr. Geer has consented to its publication, and it is now 
in the hands of the printer with a view of its publication 
in time for Easter. Celebrated as it is as one of the 
greatest festivals of the Church, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the music on that occasion should be of the 
most joyous character. In this Jubilate Deo,” we can 
assure our musical friends, they wl find an anthem very 
eatisfactory. -The piece will 40 cents. Orders may 
be addressed to ofice. —— 


ANNALS OF THE Poor.—Containing 
Richmond's three tracts, Dairyman's Daughter,” 
Jane, the Young Cottager,“ and The Negro Ser- 
vant.” 12mo. Gilt. $1. 


Tur Book and rts Story.—Contain- 
ing a history of the progressivo formation of the Bible, 
with glances into the history of Jews. By L. N. R. 8vo, 
pp. 468. Cloth. $1 75. 


Boston Books. - We received, too 


late for anything more than this merc mention. the fol- 
150 vor from the prolific press of Messrs. Tick- 
nor jeld-: 


$ Træ Norep Names or Ficrion. By Wm. A. Wheeler. 
150. 


Hznrwanp, the Last of the English. By Charles 
Kingsley. $1 50. 

LrrrLe Foxes. By Mrs. Stowe. $1. 

WIN XING His War. By C. C. Coffin. 81. 

Patriot Bors anp Prison Picrunxs. By Edmund 
Kirke. $1 


Le Bow Ton, for January, is the best 
number ever issued—so we are told by a lady who knows 
whereof she affirms. 87 a year; single copies, 7% cts. 


New Poustications.—Among the late 
issues of the press not elsewhere noticed in these pages, 
we may mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered. through us, as in various ways and degrees val- 
uable or interesting : 

Sonpay BooK or Poetry. By C. F. Alexander. $1 75. 

ComPANION Poets. Illustrated. (Longfellow, Tenny- 
son. ahd Browning.) 16mo. $2 50. 

Lire or ADHIRAL Farracut. By Headly. 81 50. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND THE Laws or HALT. By Edward 
Jarvis, M.D. $1 50. 

Perrecr Lieut; or Seven Hues of Christian Charac- 
ter. By Julia M. Olin. $2 ; 

Pokus oF WIN TI nor Mackworts PraEpD, with a 
memoir. Two vols., 12mo. ; 

Pl. IN Worns on CHRISTIAN Lryive. By Charles John 
Vaughn. 81 20. 

Poems. By Owen Meredith. Two vols. $3 50. 

LUCILLE. By Owen Meredith. 81 %. 

Ax EXPLANATORY AND PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
THE Norep Natics or Fiction. Including also Famil- 
iar Psendonvmes, Surnames bestowed on eminent men, 
etc. By Wm. A. Wheeler. $1 50. 

Reason N Reticion. By Rev. Dr. Hedge. $2. 

Gexs rrou Tennyson. Illustrated. $5. 

Tur Youxe WRECKER OF THR FLORIDA REEF; and 
the Trial; and Adventures of Fred. Ransom. By Richard 
Mead Bache. 16mo. Illus. Phila. $1 50. 

Taz AMERicAN REPUBLIC; its Constitution, Tenden- 
cles, and Destiny. By O. A. Browneon, LL.D. 8vo. 
pp. xvi., 489. New York, P. O’Shea. Cloth, $8. 

Five Years M Cima; or, The Factory ae fare a 
Missionary. By Rev. Charles B. Bush, A. 16mo. 
Das. “$1 B. 

Tre Vicarious SacntFicz, grounded in Principles of 
Universal Obligation. By Horace Bushnell. 8vo. $3. 

Essays ON THE SUPERNATURAL ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN- 
ITY, with Snecial Reference to the Theories of Rénan, 
Strauss, and the Tubingen School. By Rev. George P. 
Fisher, A.M. Svo. $3 50. 

LIFE AND SERVICES OF JOSEPH WARREN. By Richard 
Frothingham. 8vo. : 

REPORT OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL U. S. Grant, of the 
Armies of the United States. 1864-05. 8vo. pp. N. 


Portrait. 50 cts. 
the Apostle of Free Trade, his Polit- 


RICHARD COBDEN 
ical Career and Public Services; a Biography. By John 
McGilchrist. 16mo. 81 50. 


Questions or GENERAL INTEREST” will be an- 
ewered in thia department. We have no apace to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest wiil 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief, 
and distinctly stated, «ce will try to respond in the 
“neat number.” Your “Best THovents” solicited. 

AN ORDER ror Books, JOURNALS, etc., must be 
written on a sheet by itself. Questions for this depart. 
ment — To Conngsponpents—and communications for 
the Editor, must be written on BEPARATE AIs. 


Tue PES. — Our correspondent who wants our 
advice in regard to the treatment of the piles, labors 
under a mistake in supposing that we can just as easily 
prescribe for one case of disease as another. In some 
cases we can in few words give advice of great value, 
while in others our instructions, unless fuller than we 
have room to make therh, might do more harm than good 
for the lack of a proper adaptation tocircumstances not 
fully explained. What is suitable in one case might be 
worse than useless in another. The first thing to be at- 
tended to in treating the piles is to removo the cauge. 
What this is in our correspondent's case we do not Wow. 
Constipation is perhaps the most common cause. Proper 
food and water injections will remove this. A too stim- 
ulating diet is another cause—avoid that; so of cathartic 
medicines, tobacco, and alcoholic liquors. Having re- 
moved the cause, attend to the general health. During 
severe attacks use injections, cold compresses, and sitz- 


baths to relieve the inflammation, eating but little food 
and that of the lightest character; but the main thing is 
to avoid the cause we have mentioned, keep the stomach 
and bowels right, and strengthen the gencral system by 
right living, bathing, and exercise. 


Acniz.—We received but $1 last year. $2 
this year. 


HAIR ON. Do you think hair oil injurious 
supposing it is made of beef’a marrow, and scented with 


„bergamot. Ans. No. Some use a tallow candle, others 


lard oil, fish oil, goose grease, etc. The least objection- 
able grease for the hair is sweet oil, scented td suit. 
Most of the pomades and hair-washes are really injurious. 
To clean the hair, a little fine soap and warm water is 
best. To grease it, sweet oil is the least objectionable. 


Tan ILLUSTRATED TRAPPER's Going, with all the 
modes of trapping foxes, coons, rabbits, minks, martens, 
wolves, and bears, etc., will answer all your questions. 
Price, prepaid by post, %5 cents. 


Hanp-Writina.- Instead of predicating cbar- 
acter on hand-writing alone, we should have a likeness of 
the individual. If persons wish for our opinion, they 
should first read tho Mirror of the Mind,“ which will 
be sent on receipt of a postage stamp. This will inform 
the reader exactly what we need, in order to give a writ- 
ten description of character. 


Marks or SMALL Pox.— How can they be re- 
moved? Ans. Only by time. Never mind the marks; 


if yon are good, kindly, affectionate, devotional, and 
lovely, you will not be shunned by the worthy on account 
of the marks which you could not prevent. 


CULTURE AND THE FEATURES. That the beauty 
of the features is improved by culture is an undoubted 
fact; and the highest order of beauty is always the re- 
sult of culture, and can not exist without it; but some 
persons inherit the results of culture; the blood of edu- 
cation as well as the gentle blood” sometimes ‘crops 
out“ after being lost sight of for generations. This ex- 
plains why we occasionally see beautiful children, with 
all the marks of refinement and sensibility, among the 
ignorant, the rude, and the vulgar. See Hints Toward 
Physical Perfection, or the Philosophy of Human Beauty,’ ° 
price $1 75, for a full exposition of this subject. 


Puesnovocyr.—‘‘ Halcyon.” Get our Stud 
ent’s Set” of books and study carefully with the phreno- 
logical bust before you. You can thus get a general 
knowledge of Phrenology. —— 

Tus Law or Sex.—There are works which pro- 
fess to show the conditions on which the production of 
male or female offspring depend, but we have no faith in 
tho theories generally promulgated on the subject. It is 
now being investigated, but is not yet well nndeaood. 


GentiLiry.—See “How to Behave,” price 50 
cents in paper; 75 cents in cloth. 


Dreams.—In dreams there seems to be a most 
intense activity of some portions Of the brain. The re- 
straining and regulating powers are then temporarily 
withdrawn. Tho action is rapid, but the results obtained 
are seldom trustworthy. —— 


Bl. xxDIxd AT TH! Nose.— Will wearing a ‘‘ blood- 
dead prevent bleeding at the nose? Ans. We think not. 


NAPOLEON.— Yes, and pictures of Napoleon may 
be had at 889 Broadway; price W cents. 


Tus Teeta.—All hot drinks are injurious to the 
teeth as well as the stomach. 


Tur Ear.—E.P.B. Wae do not knowwhat the 
particular form of the lower part of the ear which yeu 
mention indicates. 

IunxonrAIrrr —Read the article on the subject 
in our present number. l 

SouL Powrr.—The question of A Constant 
Reader” in regard to certain supposed effects of mind 
upon matter, opens too wide a field of discuseion for this 
department. We will endeavor to find room for an 
article on the subject in a future number. 


Astuwa.—Yes, it is generally curable by means 
of the proper hygienic treatment perseveringly applied. 
The best means of cure is furnished by the Turkish bath; 
but where that is not to be had, the various appliances of 
the Water- Cure“ treatment, and especially the wet 
sheet, should be resorted to. See Hydropathic Family 
Physician” for details of treatment. 


Orp Men wrrn Youna Wives.—Please answer 
why it is that old men, especially widowers, look out for 
young wives. Ans. They probably prefer something 
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M. H. D.—The questions you ask are strictly 
private and personal. We can not even name in this 
JOURNAL the disease you suffer from, much less prescribe 
for it through these pages. We repeat, all private and 
personal questions will be promptly answered by letter 
when a prepaid envelope is sent in whieh to inclose the 
same. 

SMALL Errs.- Have you noticed that people 


‘with small round eyes are close and selfish, and apt to 
Overreach in dealing? Ans. It is generally understood 


that persons with large open eyes are generous and mag- 
nanimous. Artiste, when they attempt an ideal face, 
never make the eyes little and sinister in appearance. 


Tar Onidix or Srrcirs.— In our opinion F. 
Stein, of Prague University, has rendered final judgment 
on the Darwinian theory in these words: A faithful 
and conscientious search inta the propagation and devel- 
opment of the minutest forms of life proves that they are 
procreated only by like forms of the same specics ; that 
under no circumstances do they develop themselves from 
dead matter; and that na kind of experiment can pro- 
duce even the simplest living atom. How the first form 
of every species has been braught into existence is a 
question which lies beyond the limit of natural sciences, 


and which thcy never can answer; they have a right to 
be proud at having furnished the proof that life is only 
developed by life, but they can not pretend to discover 
the scerets of creation. All efforts in this direction, 
which have lately a been made by Darwin, we may 
safely consider as ufter failures. 


Business —Yes, we can tell from a correctly 
marked chart what you are naturally best fitted for. 


Tus Countny GeNTLEMAN—an excellent agri. 
cultural and family paper, is published weekly at $3 a 
year by LUTHER Tuc & Son, Albany, N. Y. 
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ESO P's FABLES. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


— — 
THR FOX AND THE GOAT. 


FOX had fallen into a well, and 

had been casting about for a long time 
how he shonld get out again; when at 
length a Goat came to the place, and want- 
ing to drink, asked Reynard whether the 
water was gond, and if there was plenty of 
it. The Fox, dissembling the real danger 
of his case, replied, ‘‘Come down, my 
friend; the water is so good that I can not 
drink enough of it, and so abundant that 
it can not be exhausted.” Upon this the 
Goat without any more ado leaped in; 
when the Fox, taking advantage of his 
friend’s borne, as nimbly leaped out; and 


coolly remarked to the poor deluded Goat 


—" If you had half as much brains as you 
have beard, you would have looked before 


you leaped.” 


THE MAN BITTEN BY A DOG. 


1 been bitten by a 
Dog, was going about asking who 
could cure him. One that met him said, 
“Sir, if you would be cured, take a bit of 
bread and dip it in the blood of the wound, 
and give it to the dog that bit you.” The 
Man smiled, and said, *' If I were to follow 
your advice, I should be bitten by all the 
dogs in the city.” 

He who proclaims If ready to buy 
up his enemies will never want a supply 
of them. 


THE MAN AND THE LION. 


NCE upon a time a Man and a 

Lion were journeying together, and 
came at length to high words which was the 
braver and stronger creature of the two. 
As the dispute waxed warmer, they hap- 
pened to pase by, on the road-side, a 
statue of a man strangling a Hon. See 
there, sald the Man; “what more un- 
deniable proof can you have of our superi- 
ority than that?” That,“ said the Lion, 
tis your version of the story; let us be 
the sculptors, and for one Hon under the 


feet of a man, you shall bave twenty men 


under the paw of a lion.” 
Mon are but sorry witnesses in their 
own cause. 


THE STAG IN THE OX-STALL. 


HUNTED Stag, driven out of 

covert and distracted by fear, made 
for the first farm-house he saw, and hid 
himself in an Ox-stall which bappened to 
be open. As he was trying to conceal 
himself under the straw, What can you 
mean,” said an Ox, by running into such 
certain destruction as to trust yourself to 
the haunts of man?“ Only do you not 
betray me,” said the Stag, and I shall 
be off again on the first opportunity.” 
Evening came on; the herdsman foddered 
the cattle, but observed nothing. The 
other farm-servants came in and out. The 
Stag was still safe. Presently the bailiff 
passed through; all seemed right. The 


Stag now feeling himself quite secure be- 
gan to thank the Oxen for their hospitality. 
“Wait awhile,” said one of them, w“ we 
indeed wish you well, but there is yet an- 
other person, one with a hundred eyes; if 
he should happen to come this way, I fear 
your life will be still in jeopardy.” While 


he was speaking, the Master, having fin- 
ished his supper, came round to see that 
all was safe for the night, for he thought 
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the side. The Lion, smarting with an- 
guish, fled into the depth of the thickets, 
but a Fox seeing him run, bade him take 


THS FOX AND THE GOAT. 


that his cattle had not of late looked as 
well as they ought. Going up to the rack, 
„Why so little fodder here?” says he; 
“why is there not more straw?” And 
„How long, I wonder, would it take to 
sweep down these cobwebs!” Prying and 
observing, here and there and everywhere, 
the Stag' s antlers, jutting from out the 
straw, caught his eye, and calling in his 
servants he instantly made prize of him. 
No eye like the Master's eye. 


THE BOWMAN AND THE LION. 


MAN who was very skillful with 

& his bow went up into the mountains 
to hunt. At his approach there was in- 
stantly a great consternation and rout 
among all the wild beasts, the Lion alone 
showing any determination to fight. 
„Stop,“ said the Bowman to him, and 
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courage, and face his enemy. No,“ said 
the Lion, you will not persuade me to 
that; for if the messenger he sends is eo 
sharp, what must be the power of him 
who sends it?” 


THE MONKEY AND THE DOLPHIN. 


T was an old custom among sailors 
to carry about with them tittle Maltese 
lap-dogs, or Monkeys, to amuse them on 
the voyage; so it happened once upon a 
time that a-man took with him a Monkey 
as a companion on board ship. While 
they were off Sunium, the famous prom- 
ontory of Attica, the ship was caught in 
a violent storm, and being capsized, all on 
board were thrown in the water, and had 
to swim for land as best they could. And 
among them was the Monkey. A Dolphin 
saw him struggling, and, taking him for a 
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THE BUNDLE OF sTIChS. 


await my messenger, who has somewhat 
to say to you.“ With that he sent an ar- 
row after the Lion, and wounded him in 


man, went to his assistance and bore him 
on his back straight for shore. When 
they had just got opposite Piræus, the 


[Fus., 


harbor of Athens, the Dulphin asked the 
Monkey if he were an Athenian !“ “Yes,” 
answered the Monkey, ‘assuredly, and ot 
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one of the first families in the place.” 


* Then, of course, you know Piræus,” said 
the Dolphin. Oh, yes,” said the Monkey, 
who thought it was the name of some dis- 
tinguished citizen, he is one of my most 
intimate friends.” Indignant at so gross 
a deceit and falsehood, the Dolphin dived 
to the bottom, and left the lying Monkey 
to his fate. 


THE GULL AND THE KITE. 


GULL had pounced upon a fish, 

and in endeavoring to swallow it got 
choked, and lay upon the deck for dead. 
A Kite who was passing by and saw him 
gave him no other comfort than—" It 
serves you right; for what business have 
the fowls of the air to meddle with the fish 
of the sea?“ 


THE FROG AND THE OX. 
N Ox, grazing in a swampy mea- 
dow, chanced to set his foot among a 
parcel of young Frogs, and crushed nearly 
the whole brood to death. One that 
escaped ran off to his mother with the 
dreadful news; And. O mother!“ said 
he, it was a beast—such a big four-footed 
beast !—that did it.” Big : quoth the 
old Frog, how big? was it as big“ - and 
she puffed herself out to a great degree— 
“as big as this?” Oh!“ said the little 
one, “a great deal bigger than that.” 
„Well, was it so big!“ and she swelled 
herself out yet more. Indeed, mother, 
but it was; and if you were to burst your- 
self, you would never reach half its size.” 
Provoked at such a disparagement of her 
powers, the old Frog made one more trial, 
and barst herself indeed. 
So men are ruined by PEA a 
greatness to which they bave no claim. 


THE BUNDLE OF STICKS. 


A HUSBANDMAN who had aquar- 
relsome family, after having tried in 
vain to reconcile them by words, thought 
he might more readily prevail by an ox- 
ample. So he called his sons, and bade 
them lay a bundle of sticks before him. 
Then having tied them into a fagot, he told 
the lads, one after the other, to take it up 
and break it. They all tried, but tried in 
vain. Then untying the fagot, he gave 
them the sticks to break onebyone. This 
they did with the greatest ease. Then 
said the father, Thus you, my sons, as 
long as you remain united, are a match for 
all your enemies; but differ and separate, 
and you are undone.” 


Union is strength. 


THE OLD HOUND. 


HOUND, who had been an excel- 

lent one in his time, and had done 
good service to his master in the field, at 
length became worn out with the weight of 
years and trouble. One day, when hunt- 
ing the wild boar, he seized the creature 
by the ear, but his teeth giving way, he 
was forced to let go his hold, and the boar. 
escaped. Upqn this the buntsman, com- 
ing up, severely rated him. But the feeble 
Dog replied, ‘Spare your old servant! it 
was the power, not the will, that failed me. 
Remember rather what I was, than abuse 
me for what I am.” 
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THE COLLIER AND THE FULLER. J his owa plate, and the servants glve' me | of TE A shoal of Frogs seated | now, but if you once get back ‘into the 


COLLIER, who had more room 
in his house than he wanted for him- 
self, proposed to a Fuller to come and take 
up his quarters with him. * Thank you,” 
said the Fuller, but I must decline your 
offer; for I fear that as fast as I whiten my 
goods you will blacken them again.” 
There can be little liking where there is 
no likeness. _ 


THE LAMB AND THE WOLF. 
A LAMB pursued by a Wolf took 

refage in a temple. Upon this the 
Welf called out to him, and said that the 
priest would slay him if he caught him. 
Be it so,” said the Lamb; it is better 
to be sacrificed to God than to be devoured 
by you.” 


THE DOLPHINS AND THE SPRAT. 
HE Dolphins and the Whales 


were at war with one another, and 


while the battle was at its height, the 


Sprat stepped in and endeavored to sep- 
arate them. But one of the Dolphins cried 
out. Let us alone, friend! We had rather 
perish in the contest, than be reconciled 
by you.” 


THE FOX AND THE BION 


FOX who had never seen a Lion, 

when by chance he met him for the 
first time was so terrified that he almost 
died of fright. When he met him the second 
time, he was still afraid, but managed to 
disguise his fear. When he saw him the 
third time, he was so much emboldened 
that he went up to him and asked him how 
he did. 

Familiarity breeds contempt. 


` 


THE HOUSE-DOG AND THE WOLF. 


LEAN hungry Wolf chanced one 

moonshiny night to fall in with a 
plump, well-fed House-Dog. After the first 
compliments were passed between them, 
“How is it, my friend,” said the Wolf, 
t that you look so sleek? How well your 
food agrees with you! and heream I striv- 
ing for my living night and day, and can 
hardly save myself from starving.“ 
„Well,“ says the Dog, if you would fare 
like me, you have only to do as I do.“ 
Indeed!“ says he, and what is that?” 
„Why.“ replies the Dog, just to guard 
the master’s house and keep off the thieves 
at night.” “With all my heart; for at 
present I have but a sorry time of It. This 
woodland life, with its frosts and rains, is 
sharp work for me. To have a warm roof 
over my head and a bellyful of victuals 
always at hand will, methinks, be no bad 
exchange.” True,“ says the Dog; 
* therefore you have nothing to do but to 
follow me.” Now as they were jogging 
on together, the Wolf spied a mark in the 
Dog's neck, and having a strange curiosity, 
could not forbear asking what it meant. 
“Pooh! nothing at all,“ says the Dog. 
Nay. bat pray —says the Wolf. Oh! 
a mere trifle, perhaps the collar to which 
my chain is fastened—” Chin!“ cries 
the Wolf in surprise; you don't mean to 
say that you can not rove when and where 
you please? Why, not exactly perhaps; 
70u soe I am looked upon as rather fierce, 
so they sometimes tie me up in the day- 
time, but I assure you I have perfect lib- 
erty at night, and the mazter feeds me off 


their tit-bits, and I am such a favorite, 


upon the bank, frightened at the approach 


and—but what is the matter? where are | of the Hares, leaped in the greatest alarm 


~ 


and confusion into the water. ‘‘ Nay, 
then, my friends,“ said a Hare that was 
foremost, our case is not so desperate 
yet; for here are other poor creatures 
more faint-hearted than ourselves.“ 

Take not comfort, but courage, from 
another's distress; and be sure, whatever 
your misery, that there are some whose 
lot you would not exchange with your own. 


THE FAWN AND HER MOTHER. 


FAWN one day said to her 
mother, Mother, you are bigger than 
a dog, and swifter and better winded, and 


1 you have horns to defend yourself; how is 


THE COLLIER AND THE FULLER. 


you going?” Oh, good-night to you,” 
says the Wolf; you are welcome to your 
dainties; but for me, a dry crust with lib- 
erty against a king’s luxury with a chain.” 


THE HARES AND THE FROGS. , 


NCE upon. a time, the Hares, 
driven desperate by the many enemies 
that compassed them about on every side, 
came to the sad resolution that there was 
nothing left for them but to make away 


with themselves, one and all. Off they 
scudded to a lake hard by, determined to 
drown themselves as the most miserable 


it that you are so afraid of the hounds?” 


She smiled and said, All this, my child, 
I know full well; but no sooner do I hear 
a dog bark, than, somehow or other, my 
heels take me off as fast as they can carry 
me.” ° 

There is no arguing a coward into cour- 
age. b 


THE ANGLER AND THE LITTLE FISH. 

N Angler, who gained his liveli- 

hood by fishing, after a long day's 
toil caught nothing but one little fish. 
„Spare me,“ said the little creature, “I 
beseech you; so small as I am, I shall 
make you but a sorry meal. I am not 
come to my full size yet; throw me back 
into the river for the present; and then, 


THE COCK AND THE JEWEL. 


when I am grown bigger and worth eating, 
you may come here and catch me again.” 
No. no,” said the man; I have got you 


water, your tune will ‘be, ‘Catch me, if 
you can.“ 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush. 


THE BEAR AND THE FOX. 


BEAR used to boast of his exces- 
sive love for Man, saying that he 
never worried or manled him when dead. 
The Fox observed, with a smile, I should 
have thought more of your profession if 
you never ate him alive.“ 
Better save a man from dying than salve 
him when dead. i 


— 


THE FLIES AND THE HONEY-POT. 


A POT of Honey having been upset 
in a grocer’s shop, the Flies came 
around it in swarms to eat it up, nor would 
they move from the spot while there was 
adrop left. At length their feet became 
so clogged that they could not fly away, 
and stifled in the luscious sweets they ex- 
claimed. Miserable creatures that we are, 
who for the sake of an hour's pleasure 
have thrown away our lives!“ 


THE MONKEY AND THE CAMEL. 


At a great meeting of the Beasts, 
the Monkey stood up to dance. 
Having greatly distinguished himself, and 
being applauded by all present, it moved 
the spleen of the Camel, who came for- 
ward and began to dance also; but he 
made himself so uttcr'y absurd, that all 


the Beasts in indignation set upon him 


with clubs and drove him out of the ring. 
Stretch your arm no farther than your 
sleeve will reach. 


THE COCK AND THE JEWEL. 


Ae a Cock was scratching up the 
straw in a farm-yard, in search of food 
for the hens, he hit upon a Jewel that by 
some chance had found its way there. 
„Hol“ said he, you are a very fine thing, 
no doubt, to those who prize you; bat 
give me a barley-corn before all the pearls 
in the world.“ 

The Cock was a sensible Cock: but 
there are many silly people who despise 
what is precious only because they can not 
understand it. 


— 


HERCULES AND THE WAGONER. 
S a Countryman was carelessly 
driving his wagon along a miry lane, 
his wheels stuck so deep in the clay that 
the horses came to a stand-still. Upon 
this the man, without making tlie least 
effort of his own, began to call upon Her- 
cules to come and help him Òut of his 
trouble. But Hercules bade him lay his 
shoulder to the wheel, assuring him that 
Heaven only aided those who endeavored 

to help themselves. 

It is in vain to expect our prayers to be 
heard, if we do not strive as well as pray. 


THE TWO WALLETS. 


AVERY man carries Two Wallets, 
one before and one behind, and both 

full of faults. But the one before is fall 
of his neighbor's faults; the one behind, 
of hisown. Thus it happens that men are 


blind to their own fanlts. but never lose ji 


sight of their neighbor's. 
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Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibil- 
ity for what may herein appear; but we 
will not knowingly insert anything intended 
to deceive, nor Of an immoral tendency. 
Quack Medicines, Lotteries, Gift Schemes, 
elc., will be carefully excluded. Matter will 
de LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of B cents a line.] 
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INDEPENDENT, FRATERNAL, 
LOYAL, AND PROGRESSIVE. 
THE METHODIST: 
An Eight-page Family Newspaper, the Ad- 
vocate of Lay Representation. 

This Journal has been before the public 
nearly six years, and its course such as to 
win the approbation of not only our own 
denomination, but of Christian men every- 
where. Jt commands some of the best lit- 
erary ability of the 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CITURCH, 
and represents loyally and courageously its 
denominational interests, as well as the 
great religious interests of the age. It is 
edited by Rev. GEORGE R. Crooks, D.D., 
assisted by the following able corps of 
editorial contribators: Rev. John McClin- 
tock, D.D., Rev. Abel Stevens, D.D., Rev. 
B. H. Nadal, D.D., Rev. H. B. Ridgaway, 
Rev. J. F. Chaplain, Rev. E. I. D. Pepper, 
Prof. A. J. Schem. 

Many other talented writers contribute 
to the varions special departments, render- 
ing it one of the most thorough and com- 
plete periodicals of the day. 

The News Department contains each 
week a summary of intelligence, both re- 
ligious and secular, up to the moment of 
going to press. 

The Children's Department is supplied 
weekly with a choice story, original or 
translated. 

Weekly Financial, Commercial, Mercan- 
tile, and Agricultural Reports. Altogether, 
as a Religious, Family, and Literary Week- 
ly Newspaper, Toe METHODIST has been 
pronounced, by disinterested judges, to be 
without a superior. 

TERMS: $2 50 per year, in advance; to 
Ministers, $1 75. 

Postage must be prepaid at the Office 
where received. Twenty cents extra must 
be added by Canada subscribers, to prepay 
postage. 

Any one sending Four subecribers and 
Ten dollars, will be entitled to a Fifth copy 
free for one year. 

Specimen copies sent free on application. 
Address, 

The Publishers of THE METHODIST, 
114 Nassau Street, New York. 


Tuere HERALD or HEALTR 
AND JOURNAL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY: The Sacra- 
ment of Water. An Afternoon with Dr. G. 
B. Windship. the Strong Man. Schoolroom 
Hygiene. Cholera Remedies. Improve- 
ment in Schools. Early Manhood of Ham- 
ilton. Monotony and Health. Physical Cal- 
ture. Work and Health. Hygiene in La- 
dies’ Seminaries. Lord Palmerston's Phys- 
ical Habits. Health affected by Diet. Work 
for Women. American Cookery. Home- 
opathy and Life Insurance. One-Ideaisms. 
Dr. Mary E. Walker's Labors, etc., etc. 
CONTENTS FOR Fesruary: The Voice 
of Abused and Over-Worked Children. A 
View of the Medical Situation, R. T. Trall, 
M.D. How We Can Save Lives. Rot in 
Sheep. Drinking Fountains of London. 
Anti-Druggery for the Cattle Plague. To- 


bacco Trade in Conncil. Liquor Dealers’ 
Prayer. The White-Winged Angel is Here 
Again (beautiful). Personal Beauty. Child 
Culture. Greatness of Little Things, etc., 
etc. 

The HBRALD is devoted to improvement 
of the bodies of tbe human race. 

WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 

Full to the brim of pure crystal wafer.” 
— Gardener's Monthly, Philadephia. 

‘*Abounds in healthful suggestions. — 
United Presbyterian. 

„An excellent monthly for every family 
in the land. — Gospel Herald. 

„Tho best Temperance magazine in the 
country. Salem Independent. 

It is an excellent work.”’— Publishers of 
the Scientific American. 

„Should be in the hands of every teach- 
er."—S, P. Bates, Department of Public 
Schools, Penn. 

“Iam much pleased with The Herald of 
Health.“ George B. Windship, the Strong 
Han. 

$1 50 a year, 15 cents a number. 
MILLER, WOOD & CO., 
No. 15 Laight Street, New York. 
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Tue Gospri or IIEALTH.— 
An Illustrated Monthly Health Journal for 
the People. R. T. TRALL, M.D., Editor. 
R. T. TRALL & CO., Publishers, No. 95 
Sixth Avenue, New York. One Dollar a 
year; single numbers ten cents. Liberal 
premiums to agents and canvassers. Send 
stampe for circulars. ' 


To Pnrenotoctsts. — For 
sale, in a large city, a Phrenological Office 
and Bookstore, long establiehed, widely 
known, and now doing a good business. 
For particulars address 

JOHN L. CAPEN, Phrenologiet, 
25 South Tenth St., Philadelphia. 


“THE STUDENTS SET.” 


How can I learn Phrenclogv? What 
books arc best for me to read? Is it possible 
to acquire a practical knowledge of it with- 
out a teacher ? 

These arc questions put to us daily; and 
We may sav in reply, that wo bavo arranged 
a series of the best works on the subject, 
with a Bost, showing the exact location of 
all tho pbrenological organs, with such tilur- 
trations gnd definitions as lo make the study 
simple and plain wi'hout ihe aid of a teacher. 
The cost for this STUDENT'S Set,” which 
embraces all that is requisite, ts only 210. It 
may be sent by express, or as fre ght, ealely 
boxcd—not by mail—to any part of the 
world. Orders should be addressed to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 
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SuARR AND Urnicutr Pranos, MzLop ore, 
AND CABINET OrGans—WholesuJe and re- 
tall, at reduced pr cee, to let, ard rent al- 
lowed f purchased. Mo tl ly p.ymeuts re- 
ceived forthe same. Second-tand pianos 
at bargains; prices from £60 to $225. Cash 
aid for second-hand pianos, One of the 
ar s ocks cf shect music, music books, 
and music merehondiso in tho United Stutes, 
5,000 shects of mus e, a little soiled, at 13 cls. 
pa pago. Warcro ms and Factory, 481 
roadway, New York. 
8t HORACE WATERS. 


TREATISE ON ENGLISH Puxc- 
TUATION, designed for Letter Writers, 
Awhors, Printers. and Correctors of the 
Pross; and for tho uso of Schoois aud 
Academies, with an Appendix, contvin ng 
rules on the usc of Capitals. a list of Abbre- 
viat ons, III s on the preparat on of Copy. 
and ov Proof Read ng. Specimen of Proof- 
sheet, vte. By Jobn Wilson. 31 60 postnaid. 
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Goop Books spy MAII.— 


Any book, maguzine, or n r. a 3 
y penne OE Hen ences SOTIA Y crease tho value and utility of tho work to 


er where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at publisher's prices, from 


FOWLER AND WELLS. 
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FEB., 


The New Testament in Qreek and English, 


THE EMPHATIC DIAGLOTT, 


Containing the Original Greek Text of what is commonly called Tas New 
TESTAMENT, with an Interlineary Word-for-word English Translation; a 
New Emphatic Version based on the Interlineary Translation, on the 
Readings of Eminent Critics, and on the various Readings of the Vatican 
Manuscript (No. 1,209 in the Vatican Library) ; together with Illustra- 
tive and Explanatory Foot Notes, and a copious Selection of References ; 


to the whole of which is added a valuable Alphabetical Index. 


By 


Benjamin Wilson. One vol., 12mo, pp. 884. Price, 84; extra fine bind- 
ing, $5. FowLer anD Wexts, Publishers, 389 Broadway, New York. 


This valuable work is now complete. The different renderings of various passages 
in the New Testament are the foundations on which most of the sects of Christians 
have been built up. Without claiming absolute correctness for our author's new and 
elaborate version, we present his work so that each reader may judge for himself 
whether the words there literally translated are so arranged in the common version as 
to express the exact meaning of the New Testament writers. 

In regard to Mr. Wilson's translation there will doubtless be differences of opinion 
among Greek scholars, but having submitted it to several for examination, thelr vir- 
dict has been so generally in its favor that we have no hesitation in presenting it to 


the public. 


We have no desire for sectarian controversy, and believe that it is consequent chiefly 
upon misinterpretation, or upon variations in the formal presentation of the truths of 
Christiantty as taught in the New Testament; and it is with the earnest desire that 
what appears crooked shall be made straight, that we present this volume to the care- 


ful consideration of an intelligent people. 


OPINIONS OF THE 
The following extracts from letters just received by the publishers from some of our 


CLERGY. 


most eminent divines will go far to show in what light the new Emphatic Diaglott“ 


is regarded by the clergy in general: 


From Thomas ARnmirTaGE, D.D., Pastor 
of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church.— 
GENTLEMEN: I have examined with 
much care and great interest the specimen 
sheets sent me of ‘The Emphatic Dia- 
lott’ * * è I believe that the book 
ishes evidences of purposed faithful- 
ness, more than usual scholarship, and re- 
marti able literary industry. It can not 
fai] to be an important help to those who 
wish to become better acquainted with 
the revealcd will of God. For these rea- 
eons I wish tho cnterprise of publishing 
the work great success.“ 


From Rev. JAurs L. Hoper, Pastor 
the First Mariner's Baptist Church, N. Y. 
— I have examined these sheets which 
you design to be a specimen of the wor. 
and have to confess myself much please 
with the arrangement and ability of Mr. 
Wilson. * + I can most cordiall 
thank Mr. Wilson for his noble work, an 
you, gentlemen, for your Christian enter- 
prise in bringing the work before the 
public. I believe the work will do good, 
and aid in the better understanding of the 
New Testament.” 


From SauveEt. Oscoon, D.D., New York 
City.—‘‘ I have looked over the specimen 
of the new and curious edition of the New 
Testament which you propone publishing, 
and think that it will be a valuable addi- 
tion to our Christian literature. It is a 
work of great Iabor and careful study, 
and without being sure of agrceing 
with the author in all his views, I can 
commend his book to all lovers of Biblical 
research.” 


From the Rev. HENRY BLANCHARD 
Church of the 1 lyn, N. Y. 
— I have glanced over the pages of Mr. 
Wilson's ‘Emphatic Diaglott“ you have 
sent me, and like very much his method 
of interlincar and literal translation. I 
find also that it has other merits.” 


From Rev. Dr. Dow tna, Author of the 
“ History of Romanis,” elc.— GENTLE- 
MEN: I have examined the specimen sheets 
of Tho Emphatic Diaglott.P“ While I 
should hardly venture to cxpress an opin- 
ion of the character of the translation 
from so brief a perio I am free to say 
that I think the literal interlincar version 
will be of greet assistance to all learners 
of the Greek language, especially to those 
who wish to study without the aid of a 
teacher. The brief and accurate History 
of the Greek Text.“ and also of the En- 
glish Versions.“ and the valuable explan- 
atory notes at the foot of the page, will in- 


all students of the Word of God.—Jonn 
Dow ina, Pastor of Bedford Street Church, 
New York City.” 


From Pror. H. MATO, Pastor g 
Trinity M. E. Church, Jersey City, N. J. 
— * “The plan of the work is ad- 
mirable, and the presence of the. G 

text and interlinear version give every 
scholar a fair chance to test the version 
for himself, verse by verse and word for 
word. I can not but bellove that the work 
will be a valuable acquisition to the Bibli- 
cal literature of the country.“ 


From Rev. C. Larew, Pastor of the 
Haleey Street_M. E. Church, Newar. 
N. J.—* The Diagiott’ has given me 
pleasure. The arrangement is a most cI- 
cellent one, and the new version can not 
fail to be of great gratification ana pront 
especially to those unacquainted with the 
original Groek. The translator has cer- 
tainly shown great genius in seizing upon 
the thought of the original and a appy 
tact in preecnting it. e the seven 
and eighth of Romans, or the seventh of 
II. Corinthians, for instances. Who, ac- 
uainted only with the common transla- 
tion, can fail to be delighted with the 
transparcnt a arated with which the 
Apostie's thought ie brought out t” 


Rev. R. C. Eppy, Boston, Made. . 


From 

Anything that throws light on the let- 
ter or the spirit of the Holy Scriptures is 
valuable; and I shouf jndge that your 
work is calculated to do this. the 
new version I have no opinion, but the 
plan is to be commended; the notes are 
valuable, and the main idea of the work a 
good one.” 


From Rev. G. F. Warren, Pastor of 
the Worthern Street Church, Lowell, Mass. 
— e Am highly gratified with the 
plan of the translation. and the thorough 
manner in which he 1 author) has done 
his work. If I mistake not, this transla- 
tion will receive a cordial welcome from 
the Christian public. It is just what ev- 
ery Christian needs. I congratulate my- 
elf and others that sach a valuable auxil- 
lary to the study of the Word of God is 
placed in our hands.” 


From Joun Quincy Anamas, D.D., Pas- 
tor cf the Antioch Church, Bleecker Si 
N. T.— „Having been e 
for the last eight or nine ycars in giving 
instruction to young men Be eel for 
the ministry, in the Greck, I feel that your 
work will be a valuable auxiliary in this 
dircct'on, as the interlincar translation 
will greatly aid tho beginner. The foot 
notes will also be very valuable to those 
who have not had the opportunity of se- 
curing from oiher sources the facts and 
explanations which they supply.” 

From Rev. O. B. FnormNonax, New 
York City.—" The specimen you have 
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sent me of a new edition of the New Tes- 
tament has interested me very much. 
The plan is new, and is better calculated 
than any I have ever seen to give the pub- 
lic a notion of the way in which the trans- 
lation was made from the Greek.” 

From Rev. Dr. B. Petens, Hartford, 
Conn.—* copy of tho New Tes- 
tament so arranged will be of great and 
substantial service to many students of 
the sacred text, especially to those whose 
n of the original Greek is de- 

tive.” 


From Rev. James A. Less, Philadel- 
phia, Fu. It seoms to be a good idea.“ 
From Rev. Gronrat L. Caner, Professor 
én Pulade!phia Theological Seminary.— 
e © © “Tappreciate highly the motives 
which led Mr. Wilson to undertake this 
work, which, though probably not of so 

at value as he supposes, may do some- 
ing ia the way of promoting an interest 
in the study of the Greek ptures.“ 


From A. A. Livermors, D. D., President 
the Theological School, Meadville, Pa.— 
èe è “I welcomo all efforts intelli- 

gently mado to popularize the results of 
criticism, and wish that this little volume 
might be possessed by every clergyman 
and student of the Scriptures in the 
country.“ 


Criticisms have also been received from 
the following distinguishcd clergymen, 
who have peœrused advanced sheets: Rev. 
Dr. T. H. Stockton, Philadelphia; Rev. 
Dr. S. H. Tyna, New York; Rev. Dr. E. 
E. Adams, Philadelphia; Rev. Dr. D. R. 
GOODWIN, Ehiladeipuls Rev. Dr. J. H. 
A. BompERorR, Philadelphia; Rev. J. L. 
Corning, and many others. 


From Rev. Francis J. CoLLIER, Can- 
Pa—* * * “Judging from 


the advance sheets, it will be a very usefal 


and acceptable book to all earnest students 


of the Bible.“ 


That the work has real merits, none will question. That it will be approved by all, 
we can not hope, for there are many men of many minds.“ But on our own knowl- 
edge and on such testimonials as the above we rest. The book, which is a handy, 
handsome volume, will now speak for itself. May it bring knowledge to the reader. 
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PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
Books recently published and for sale at 
this office, or by post, at prices annexed. 


Makine’ Manual of Metallurgy. 50 il- 
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Sor ERB NATIONAL. GIFF 
Boox. TUE HOME OF WASHINGTON 
AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS, Historical, 
Biographical, and Pictorial. New Edition, 
Revised, with Additions. 


By Benson J. Lossinea. 


Illustrated with 150 Engravings, mainly 
from Original Drawings by the Author, em- 
bracing numerous Views of Mount Ver- 
non, various interesting objects upon the 
Grounds, Copies of Famous Pictures, Por- 
traits of Washington and Other Members 
of the Family as well as Distinguished 
Personages o his Timo, etc. 

This new edition of thls popular National 
work has been carcfully corrected, and very 
interesting additional matter, with new en- 
gravings, introduced. It contains very 
much valuable information, first publish 
in this volume, relating to the Washington 
Family, which Mr. Lossing’s extensive ac- 
quate cə and superior facilities have en- 
abled him to collect. This superb work is 

. acknowledged to be ono of the most im- 
portant contributions to our historical lit- 
erature, presenting a complete memorial 
of the private and domestic LIFE OF THE 
FATHER oF His Counvry. It is printed 
by Alvord on superfine paper, delicatel 
tinted, and elegantly bound in heavy bevel- 
ed boards, in now styles of binding design- 
ed for the boudoir, parlor-table, and home 
library. \ 

From The American Literary Gazette. 


“It isin every respect a unique volume, 
for there is no other one which covers the 
same ground, and it is a companion to 
every other one which treats of the Father 
of his Country. It is manufactured in an 
unexcoptionable style. The heavy paper is 
delicately tinted, the printing is in Mr. Al- 
vord's best manner, and 140 graphic illus- 
trations accompany tho text. The book is 
now quite opportune, * © We feel that 
we are not only calling attention to a work 
of historical, literary, and artistic merit, 
but wo trust that wo are also subserving 
the interest of patriotism whcn we invite 
attention to this beautiful volume.” 


OPINION OF EDWARD EVERETT. 


„This very interesting memorial of the 
home of Washington is a fit companion te 
Irving's valuable history, and should be 
= ed with it to make the library com- 
plete.” 


Small quarto, extra cloth, new designs, 
t sides and edges, $6 50. Morocco an- 
que and gilt sides and edges, $10 50. 


Published by. W. A. TOWNSEND, 
No. 58 Walker Street, New York. 
For sale by all Booksellers. it 


Tne Hyerentc Cook BooK; 
on, HOW TO COOK without the use of 
Salt, Butter, Lard, or Condiments. A book 
for those who eat to live.“ Eighty pages. 
Forty kinds of bread, cakes, pies, pu dings, 
etc. Palatable, nutritious, and ealthfal 
How to prevent Dyspepsia, etc., ete. 

“Its statements are correct and clear 
and its arrangements admirable.” . T. 
Trai, M.D. 

Price, by mail, W cts.; $1 75 sper dozen. 
Address MRS. M. ÈE. COX, M.D. 
Chester, N. H. 


Toe Home JOURNAL FOR 


1966. A BIGH-TONED AND BRILLIANT Lrt- 
ERARY AND ARTISTIC JOUnT: AI. 
New Volume—New Attractions. Estab- 
lished in 1846, TE HOoun JOURNAL (on the 
third of January), for tho fwentiet 
rects its old fricnds and subscribers. 
8 still conducted by 


N. P. WILLIS, 


assisted by an eficient corps of able edi- 
tors, talented contributors, and spicy cor- 
respondents. 

r. WILLIS, while maintai 
ed very able topic, The Chronicle of Gay- 
ety and Fashion, thinks he has succceded 
in establishing a separate best authority 
for all that concerns the livelier Progress of 
Women. 

As the voice of this new want of socicty, 
the Home Journal claims to be the indis- 
pensable first necd of the Lad. es. 

One of the features of tho new series will 
be the publication of a new and beautiful 
story. by ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE, 
en 


FIOR D'ALIZA: 
AN IDYL OF ITALIAN LIFE, 


which is prenounced by eminent Euro 
crities, tho Paul and Virginia’ of the 
nineteenth century,” and which is 
translated for our columns by 


GEORGE PERRY. 


This will run through about ten numbers. 
In the first iesue of the coming volume 
will be commenced a series of 


MATRIMONIAL FELICITTES, 
by the well-known and popular humorous 
writer BARRY GRAY, author of Mar- 
ried Life,” etc., etc. 

As part of our plan to keep our readers 
au fait of the living literature of the world, 
and serve up for their cosmopolitan taste 
choice condensations from living writers of 
every country, we havo enlistcd the service 
of eome able writers to translate BRIEF 
ROMANCES from the French, German, 
and Russian currcut literature. 

But romance will be only a subordinate 
department; while a prominent feature of 
the new volume will be 


ORIGINAL AND SPARKLING SKBTCHES 


of Character, Persons, and Places. 

The author of Ashes from the Pipe of 
an Old Smoker; Daisy Howard ;” The 
Dreamer.“ and other favorite essayiste, 
figure under this head. In 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 
the coming ve:ume will be especially bril- 
liant. Among other writers, . ESTELLE 
Anna Lewis, the poctcss, and HARRY 
IAngwoop LEECH, the essayist (both now 
residing abroad), will act as special corre- 
spondcnta, jo¥ing down for our readers 
everything that is new and interesting in 
the world of letters, art, fashion, and soci- 
ety. The 
„ AMUSEMENT DLPARTMENT 
is under the charge of II. A. DELILLE, an 
accomplished critic, who will keep our 
readers well-informed of all that is inter- 
esting, on both sides of tho Atlantic, in 
mattes Musical and Dramatic. 

In Bolles-Lettres, Poetry, Art-Criticism, 
Book Reviews, original essays, social, fash- 
ion, and foreign gos dp, epicy jettors, short 
sketches, pithy paragraphs, personal items, 
early extracts from unpublished works 
choice selections from English, French, and 
other Foreign Pcriodica!s, and all. in fact, 
that tends to make an instructive and en- 
tertaining news Nie some Journal 
will still retain its reputation as the favor- 
ite of the belles-lettres press. 

It need hardly bo mentioned that the edi- 
tors are proud of the position assigned to 
the paper of being the uncxceptionably 
cultivated reference of polite peoplo: its 
high moral tone will always ho observed, 
and nothing will be admitted into its col- 
umns that would not ko compat hie with a 
paper intended for the moral and reflned 

ome of the best classes. 

We take this opportunity of thanking 
our many Southern subscribers for a return 
of thcir patronage, and can assure them 
that the editors will still keep the columns 
of the Home Journal free from political 
and religious discussions, and will conflno 
1 rather to Metr motto; to an 
courage tho memorable, the progressive, 
and the beautiful.” ` 4 

TERIB.— For one copy, one year. 
three oe 7 50, or one copy for three 
years, $7 50, always in advance. 

Subscriptions. orders, remittances, and 
all other communications, to be addressed 
to the publishers, 

. P. S & MORRIS PHILLIPS, 
it 107 Fulton Street, New York. 


his allow- 


$3; for 


h year, 
It 


Tue Friend. A MonthlY 
Journal of Religion and Literature. This 
Journal will make an earnest effort to 
bring to the discussion of religious ques- 
tions as entortained by the Society of 
Friends, a really critical and Christian 
spirit, without being the organ of any sect 
or body, and to wage war, if needful, upon 


the micconstrned sentences of the Book of 
Discipline—by which so much of the trne 
Religious spirit of the Soeicty is marred. 
In the next number will appear the first 
series of articles in Bible critielem, from 
ae pen of an able scholar of Cambridge, 


88. 

We are making arrangements with a 
party in Pennsylvania, also one Jn Iowa, to 

eth us with letters to appear every 

month. The position and character of our 
Corr pona a 3 willl gie their articles an 
exceptional valne., Arrangements are alse 
in progress for a European correspondence, 
and we hope to have a letter in 
for our next iseue. 

Terms :—One dollar 7 annum, in ad- 
vance. Six copies ſor Five Dollars. 


We will present to any pereon who will 
send us the names of Ten Subscribers (mail) 


a complete set of WRHIrrn's Porus in 
Blue and Gold. On this liberal offer we 
shall expect to send a get of the Quaker’s 
Poems into every community whercver the 
Meccting Honsetssecn. EDWIN A. STUD- 
WELL, Publisher, 48 Beekman St., N. T. 


CLERGYMEN, TEACHERS, THE 
PRESS unite in saying that the new 
juvenile mag. zine 

“OUE YOUNG FOLKS,” 
is the best magozine f.r the young ever pub- 
lished in America. It is filed with arac- 
tive illustratlons. and its art; c. in prose 
and poetry, are by t-e best writers for chii- 
dren in the country. 

It is sold at tho ‘ow price ef two dollars a 
year. Each number contains sixty-four 
pug s, beautifully printed. A Hberal dise 
count to clabs. Send twenty cents for a 
specimen coy and circular to the pubils ers, 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 


Tur WorcEsTER W ATER AND 


MOVEMENT CURE is one of the most 
desirable for Winter Treatment in New 
Engiend. Tho Proprietor bas had eighicen 
eure experierce in Hygienic practice. 
ease send for circular. 
Address, ISAAC TABOR, M.D.. 
Worcester Water Cure, Masa. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
Phrenological Journal. 


S. R. WELLS. Eprroer. 


“THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE.”—A 
New System of Physiognomy— Eyes, Bora, 
Nose, Lipe, Mouth, Head, Hair, Eyebrows, 
Hands, Feet, Skin, Complexion, with all 
“Signs of Character, and How to Read 
Them” given. 


The Study of Man in oll his Relations; 
Physicaliy. Intelleotually, Morally, and So 


o ally. ; 

Ethnology or, the Natural H of 
Man, including the Manner, Customa, Re- 
ligiona, and Modes of L fe in different Na- 
tions, given in tho JOURNAL, 

Physiology. The Laws of Life, Dietet- 
ics, Exercise, Sleep, 8tady, Bodily Growth, 
cte., will be presented. 

Phrenology.—The Brain and te Func- 
tions, the Tomperamenis, Location of the 
Organs illus rated. 


— = 


Phytlognomy. with “Signs of Char- 
acter, aud How to Bead Them,” a most 
interest ng study. 

Biography.— With Portraits and Prae- 
tical Delineationus of -Character of many 
distinguished men. 

Miseclanecus. — Churebes, Schools, 
Prisons, Aeylurrs, Hoepitale, Reformatorics, 
ete. Education, Training, acd Treatn:ent, 
win be fully given in THe Parrno.ocicaL 
JOURNAL 8D E LLLUSTRATED for 1866. 

TERMS.—A new Volume, tho 48d, com- 
mences with the January Number. Pub- 
lished monthly, in quarto form, at $2 a year, 
in advance. Sample pumbers by first post, 
20 cts. Clubs „f Ten, or more, $1 50 each 
per copt. Pleaso address Messre. FowLEs 
AND WELLS, No. 880 Broadway, New Yurk 
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SIGNS AND WONDERS. 


Somzsopy has compiled the following signs,“ which 
will, no donht, be confirmed by practical experience. 
Tus Griprron.—To take down the gridiron from the 


nail where it is hanging, with the left hand, is a sign that 


there will be a broil in the kitchen. 

THs MMRORB.—If a mirror is broken, it is a sign that a 
good-looking lass Will be missed in that house. 

A FUNERAL.—To meet a funeral procession, is a sign 
of a death. 3 

Pockxet-Boox.—To lose a pocket-book containing 
greenhacks, is unlncky. N 

Nars.—If a woman cuts her nails every Monday it is 
lucky—for her husband. 

Cross-Erzp.—If yon meet, while walking, a cross-eyed 
person, pass him on his good-natured side, or you will be 
unlucky. 

Waeptne.—If you have been weeping, put your hand- 
kerchief to the left ear and you will dry up. 

Roostgers.—If you hear a rooster crow when you are in 
bed, and the clock strikes a few times at the same instant, 
it is a sign of mo(u)rning. 

Aw Iroume Ean.—If you have an itching ear, tickle 
your nose and you will have an itching there, and ill luck 
will be averted. - 

SaALT.—To spill salt accidentally into a stew while it is 
on the fire, is a proof that the family will meet with its 
alterations (salter rations). 

A Car. When a cat’ prepares to wash its face, it isa 
sign that one in the house will shortly receive a licking. 

Wanrts.—To have sixteen warts on the left hand, is 
unlucky; to have the same number or less on the right 
hand, is a sign you are unfortunate. 

Srnrrs.—If a married man. while his wife is in the 
room, takes up a bottle of spirits with his right hand, it 
is a sign that she will shortly be out of spirits, and that 
her husband is going to drink. 

Stock Rarsine.—If a one-eyed bull-dog flies at a stock- 
raiser’s legs, it denotes that a misfortune will happen to 
his calves. 

BripaL.—If you get on horseback on Monday, before 
the sun is up, it is a sign that you will have a hand ina 
bridle. 

Locxy.—To stroke a green-eyed cat with a white spot 
on her nose is lucky, and heavy purrs will be the conse- 
quence, | 

MARRIAGE.—If yon are in a house and hear a baby cry, 
it is a sign of marriage—or if it isn't, it ought to be. 

Rep Ham.—If a red-haired man falls in love with a 
girl who dislikes hair of that color, he will very likely 
„dye“ before he is married. . 

The above signs and portents may be strictly relied 
upon; they have never been known to fail, except in dry 
weather. 

———=2 0 o-e 


CONVERTED, BUT Don’r LIXR To 
CONFESS 1T.—A subscriber writes: I am a member of 
a family of antt-phrenologisis, and was obliged to stem a 
pretty powerful tide of ridicule when I sent my first sub- 
scription money. Now I seldom get the first reading, and 
when it fails to arrive, Iam asked ina slightly sarcastic 
tone, yet one exhibiting some anxiety, ‘Why don't you 
renew your subscription?“ I retaliate and ask, If you 
are interested, why don’t you send?’ and invariably 
hear, ‘Oh, I'm not an advocate of its contents: I read 
through curiosity!’ and so they have, till, if they were 


really candid, they would confess themselves converted. 
They do dread to come down from their stilts, and I 

t blame them, for they perched themselves so high 
at first that they would break their necks if they at- 
tempted the descent unaided. o. E. 8. 


A Youne’ Lany Missionary.—The 
following note, sent when renewing her subscription, 


explains itself: 
FR 186th, 1865. 


December 
S. R. WELLS—Dear Sir I have been Aking yoni JOUR- 
NAL this year, and I think it is the best perfodical that I 


ever saw. I like it so much, I would not take a hundred 


dollars for what ite pages have taught me. I recommend 
it to all of my friends who see it. I think some of them 
will take it this year. I know one minister will, to 
whom I lent a number. 

We all as a family love the Jou RAL. Please accept 
our thanks and good wishes. It helps us to think, and 
gives to our thoughts a Ge lofty tone. Very truly, 

PLEASANT VALLEY, O. MISS MATTIE s. 


8 „4. r 
Eo 3 N is 
` a na a 1 — 


BY MRS. CLARA LEARNED MEACHAM. 


To be spiritually minded ie life and peace.—Romane vill, 6. 
Who maketh his angels spirite, hia ministers a flaming fire.—PsaLms 
civ. 4. 


From whence the spell that awes and thrills, 
That tells of coming woes and ills, 
Or lifts the thoughts from earth? 
What shades the sunny, social hour, 
And gives to mind prophetic power, 
Hushing each tone of mirth? 


Where links the soul's electric chain, 
That telegraphs to heart and brain, 
Telling of danger near? 
Have loved ones borne this spirit tie, 
To a brighter clime beyond the sky, 
To tell us when to fear? 


Or messages bring of hope and love, 
From Elysian fields or climes above, 

To cheer life's lonely way ? 
Guarding us through the hours of night, 
Whispering of peace and coming light, 

Of a bright, eternal day! 


An answer comes to the penitent’s prayer, 
Cheering the gloom, dispelling despair, 
A voice says. Peace, be still ;” 
What giveth the child of grace sweet trust, 
When earthly treasures are turning to dust? 
Faith in a ‘‘ Father's will!" 


There is a spiritual tie, with angel bands, 
In dreams they come from the better land, 
Foreshadowing future harm. 
They guard the couch where the weary rest. 
List to the sighs of the poor oppressed, 
The sleeping infant charm. 


What raiseth the eye of saints when dying ? 
Are hovering angels around them flying, 

To bear the spirit away ? 
And in that hour when the pulse beats slow, 
What giveth the face an illum'd glow ? 

A spiritual dawning ray! 


From whence the spell that awes and thrills, 
That tells of coming woes and ills, 
Or lifts the thoughts from earth ? 
What shades the sunny, social hour, 
And gives to mind prophetic power, 
Hushing each tone of mirth? 


Lesio, Omo. 


VOICHS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 


SHOULD we print all of the kind and hearty words of 
appreciation and commendation that we receive from 
intelligent and thonghtful readers, there would be little 
room in the JOURNAL for anything else; but we shall 
certainly be pardoned for clipping brief paragraphs or 
sentences from a few of the many hundreds of similar 
testimonials now before us, for the benefit of those who 
are yet unacquainted with the A. P. J.: 

P. T., Union Hill, Kansas, writes: I can not dispense 
with it. Its matter comes home to a man’s ‘ business 
and Wosom.” It is my ‘guide, philosopher, and friend. 
S. F. S., Iowa, says: It is not one of the best, but the 
best JOURNAL in the United States.” Mrs. M. E. E. 
„can not think of doing without it,.“ and expects to take 
it as long as she can command the means to pay for it.” 
F. E., Winona, Minn., says: “I can not find words to 
express the pleasure with which I read each number of 
your excellent JOURNAL. I could hardly live without it. 
You may safely consider me a life subscriber.” L. S. 
writes: “I can not help saying, that so long as such a 
JOURNAL is printed, you will find me a subscriber.” 1 
sent for your JOURNAL last year because I thought it 
would suit me, but now I know it will, and I shall send 
for it just as Jong as I can see to read it. F. B., Hamil- 
ton, Ind.” To give it up would be like parting with my 
best friend. It is of incalculable benefit to me. P. D., 
Canada West.“ It is one of the best periodicals I ever 
read. I am a life subscriber. S. P. W., Winchester, 
Ky.” I can find nothing which furnishes so much gen- 
eral information as is found in the A. P. J. Ihave been 
a subscriber for only one year, and would not do without 
it another for twice what it costs. It is in my opinion 
one of the best things that young folks can read, espe- 
cially boys like myself. N. M. C., Frankfort, O.” "I 
have been more benefited by it than by all the books I 
ever read, except the Bible. J. B., Oshawa, C. W.“ 1 
am, gentlemen, under a thousand obligations and a deep 
debt of gratitude to yon and the science you teach for 
the henefits derived from the reading of the AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. P. K., Bunker Hill, Ind.” 
“I should not know how to do without that precious 
monitor. I do not profit by its teachings as I ought, yet 
its influence leads me to seek a higher and better life. 
S. E. T.” I would pay my last dollar for the JOURNAL. 
A. S.“ “I can assure you that I would not be withont 
your valuable JOURNAL for double the price of it, and I 
hope your subscription list will be double the coming 
year. I consider it one of the very best and most in- 
structive publications of the day. E. K. O.“ My ex- 
pectations have been more than realized. Your Jour- 
WAL ie worthy a place in every family. W. 8. K.“ Its 
grand ‘skylight’ principles and ite correct and high 
standard morals in connection with all that is useful 
and entertaining, have given ita prominent place among 
the first-class journals of the world. M. B., Rye, N. H.” 
“You may count on thé company of all your old sub- 
scribers at this place, and will probably get one or two 
new ones. Phrenology and its kindred sciences aro 
gaining. Dr. J. E. F., Webster, O.” 


— —— 


No other publication even attempts to 
fill the place occupied by the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
which has a deservedly high reputation for its sound and 
wholesome qualities: It is progressive, earnest, and 
philanthropic, and every number imparts a vast amount 
of useful knowledge. Springſteld (O.) Republic. 


THE 


PHRENOLOCICAL JOURNAL, 


8. R. WELLS, Eprror, 


Is devoted to The Selence of Man, in all its branches, 
including Parrxo.oey, Pystotoay, PHYBIOGNOMY, 
ParouoLocy, Erano.roey, SooroLoey, eto. It fur- 
nishes a sure guide in Choosl .. gen Pursuit, in se- 
lecting a Wife or a Husband, and in judging of the 
dispositions of those around us, by the ¢Xternal 
„ Sigus of Character.” 

Tris. -A New Volume, the 48d, commenced with the 
Jan. number. Published monthly, at $2 a year in advance. 
Sample numbers. 20 oen's. Clubs of ten or more, 61 50 
each. Supplied by Booksellers and Newsmen every- 
where. Address, Man. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York, U. S. A 
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Mau, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man noeme Iguuble, but to inan.— Young. 


EZRA CORNELL. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

PATIENCE, perseverance, and self-reliance are 
indelibly impressed upon this countenance, and 
kindness and integrity are not less conspicuous. 
There is also combined with these qualities strong 
practical common sense, and a high degree of in- 
ventive and mechanical ingenuity. Method, cal- 
culation, and application are among his leading 
characteristics. Were it not for the modifying 
influence of benevolence and strong affections, 
there would be something akin to severity in his 
large Conscientiousness, Cautiousness, and Com- 
bativeness. As it is, there is nothing like sub- 
missiveness, timidity, or compromise where prin- 
ciple is involved. It is a Calhoun temperament, 
but modified by a greater degree of the lubricat- 
ing juices of kindness and affection ; the original 
would be almost severely just, drawing the line 
exactly, and walking accordingly, and he would 
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require the same of others. Anything like under- 
hand double-dealing would be at once frowned 
down by such a nature, while a generous and 
self-sacrificing spirit on the part of another would 
be appreciated, commended, and supported. The 
crowning excellence of this character lies in the 
moral sentiments, and in the strong practical in- 
tellect. There is a high sense of honor combined 
with that moral courage which comes from trust 
in God and a resolution to do one’s duty. There 
is sufficient faith to give something of forecast, at 
least a kind of prophetic outreach which is most 
comforting to finite beings. He is naturally incred- 
ulous and slow to believe, yet devotional and 
trusting where there is a probability of truth. 
The creed of such a one would be broad and 
comprehensive, including all mankind in the 
covenant of mercy. 

Ho has hope which keeps the heart whole, buoys 
up the spirits, and gives enthusiasm to his enter- 
prises. There is also economy, or at least a dis- 
position to save as well as to make, but his leading 
motive for frugality would be that he thus might 
have the more to give. His personal wants would 
be few, and those comparatively simple. He has 
no desire for show or ostentatious display, but 
has excellent taste and appreciation of the fitness 
of things. He would never lose sight of the usc- 
ful in admiring the beautiful. His memory of 
faces, places, objects, experiences, plans, and 
purposes would be excellent, and if he forgets 
anything it must be names, dates, and passing 
events. He has also an excellent memory of 
forms, caa measure well by the eye, judge cor- 
rectly of forms, proportions, and of distances, and 
can work as well by the eye as some men do by 
rule. He would have made a capital horseman, 
an excellent marksman, a good architect, engineer, 
navigator, explorer, manufacturer, or artist. 
Had he been educated for a learned profession, 
the law would have doubtless been the first choice 
in which he would have excelled, for he has a 
strong practical intellect, strong powers of dis- 
crimination and description, with sufficient spirit 
to meet any antagonist and to defend the right 
even with his life. In the ministry, be could bave 
been a bright and shining light—hbe would have 
preached beth the law and the gospel, especially 
the latter. As a physician, there would have been 
great patience, kindness, good judgment, and 
fortitude to endure. As a surgeon, he would have 
brought to bear the best mechanical ingenuity 
together with a cool, self-poesessed judgment and 
power to perform any necessary operation. As 
a business man, his forte would have been as a 
projector, opening up new avenues for trade and 
commerce, extending his agencies throughout the 
world. He could not have been confined to a 
retail line in a small store without cramping his 
energies. Suffice it for us to say that he is in all 
respects a good representative of the better class 
of what are called self-made men. Starting out 
in life with moderate prospects, he has worked 
himself up and developed into the man he is. 
We take pleasure in holding him up as a worthy 
example for young men to follow. He bas escaped 
the common vices of youth, and is a well-preserved, 
vigorons, clear-headed, comprehensive, high- 
minded citizen and senator. Let the following 
biographieal sketch tell the story of his life. We 


claim no credit for Phrenology in this delineation 

of character, for our subject is too well-known to 

permit our description to be regarded in any sense 

a teat of the truth of our science; it is simply in 

keeplüg with bis real character. The following 

is believed to be in all respects strictly correct. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

The original of our portrait was born at West- 
chester Landing, Westchester County, New York, 
January 11, 1807. His parents were members 
of the Society of Friends. His father was by: 
trade a potter, and carried on the business ex- 
tensively, at one time in Tarrytown, afterward 
at English Neighborhood, New Jersey. Young 
Cornell made himself useful ia bis father’s shop 
in tending to customers and delivering ware. 

In 1819, his father removed to De Ruyter, 
Madison County, N. Y., where he again estab- 
lished a pottery, and with the assistance of Ezra 
and a younger son conducted a farm. 

The advantages for early scholastic training 
which Mr. Cornell enjoyed were few, yet such as 
they were he eagerly availed himself of them: 
At De Ruyter his father taught a district 
school during the winter terms, which he 
attended. The lust year of bis schooling,” 
being then about seventeen years of age, he 
obtained, as it were, by purchave, he and his 
brother agreeing to clear four acres of wood- 
land in time to plant corn in the following sprirg. 
This was done, and an excellent crep of corn 
secured without the aid of a day's labor from 
other sources. Notwithstanding his limited fa- 
cilities for tuition, Ezra made considerable 
advancement in the various branches of common- 
school learning, and was oven advised to teach 
on his own account. This advice he did not see 
fit to follow, but turned bis attention to farming. 
In 1825, an incident occurred which called out 
bis great natural mechanical ability. His father 
hired a carpenter to build a shop, and Ezra 
obtained . permission to assist in prepariog the 
frame. While the work was in progress, he 
pointed out to the carpenter an error in the 
laying out of one of the corner posts, and at the 
risk of a flogging convinced him of his mistake. 
Soon afterward his father requested him to build 
a dwelling-bouse, and though he had never seen 
a book on architecture, taking the house of a 
neighbor as his model, he went bravely at it, and 
after weeks of persevering effort, although an- 
noyed and thwarted by officious and meddlesome 
persons who were fearful that he would succeed, 
yet he finally triumphed in the construction of a 
substantial and comfortable house, into which 
his father removed. The execution of this task 
obtained for him the admiration of his neighbors, 
and a good knowledge of carpentry. In 1826, 
we find the elder son leaving his father’s house 
to seek his fortune among strangers. During the 
next year he found employment at Homer, Cort- 
land County, in building wool-carding machines. 
In the spring of 1828 he went to Ithaca, and 
engaged with a Mr. Eddy to work in the machine 
shop of his cotton factory one year, at eight dol- 
lars per month and his board. His services were 
evidently appreciated, as he says himself: “I 
had worked six montbs on this contract when 
Mr. Eddy surprised me one morning by saying 
to me that he thought I was not getting wages 


enough, and that be had made up his mind to pay 
me twelve dollars per month the balance of the 
year. I thanked him and continued my labors. 
At the end of the year I had credit for six months 
at eight dollars per month, and seven months at 
twelve dollars per month, having gained one 
month during the year by over-work. Twelve 
hours were credited as a day’s work, and I have 
found no day since that time which has not 
demanded twelve hours’ work from me. 

In 1829, the success gained by him in repairing 
a flouring-mill at Fall Creek, Ithaca, led to his 
effecting an engagement with the proprietor of 
the mill to take charge of it, at four hundred 
dollars a year. He remained in this position ten 
years, during which period he built a new flour- 
ing-mill containing eigbt runs of stones. This 
latter mil] he worked two years, turning out four 
hundred barrels of flour per day during the fall 
or flouring season, and employing only one miller. 
He had so admirably adjusted the mechanism of 
this mill that manual labor was only required to 
take the flour from tbe mill. 

The term of his engagement having expired, 
he next engaged in business of an agricultural 
nature, conducting it partly in Maine and partly 
in Georgia. His brother was associated in thie 
business. Their plan was to apend the rummer in 
Maine and the winter in Georgia. These opera- 
tions led to an acquaintance which terminated in 
his becoming interested in rendering available the 
magnetic telegraph for the purpose of communi- 
cation between distant pluces. 

EARLY HISTORY OF THE TELEGRAPH. 

Mr. Cornell’s history as related to the early 

introduction of telegraphing is highly interesting. 


‘During the winter of 1842 and 1843, while in 


Georgia, he conceived a plan for employing the 
States prison convicts of Georgia in the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements; and after 
thoroughly examining its feasibility, went to 
Maine for the purpose of settling some unfinished 
business, preparatory to entering upon the exe- 
cution of his project. While in Maine, he called 
upon Mr. F. O. J. Smith, then editor of the Port- 
land Farmer. He was informed by Mr. Smith 
that Congress had appropriated thirty thonsand 
dollars toward building a telegraph under the 
direction of Professor Morse, between Baltimore 
and Washington, and that he (Smith) had taken 
the contract to lay the pipe in which the tele- 
graphic cable was to be inclosed, and he was to 
receive one hundred dollars a mile for the work. 
Mr. Smith also informed Mr. Cornell that, after 
a careful examination, be bad found that he would 
lose money by the job, and at the same time 
showed him a piece of the pipe, and explained 
the manner of its construction, the depth to which 
it was to be laid, and the difficulties which he 
expected to encounter in carrying ont the design. 
Mr. Cornell, at this same interview, after the 
brief explanation which Mr. Smith had given, 
told him that in his opinion the pipe could be 
laid by machinery at a much lecs expense than 
one hundred dollars a mile, and it would be in 
the main a profitable operation, At the same 
time he sketched on paper the plan of a machine 
which he thought practicable. This led to the 
engagement of Mr. Cornell by Mr. Smith to make 
such a machine. And he immediately went to 
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work and made patterns for its construction. 
While the machine was being made, Mr. Cornell 
went to Augusta, Maine, and settled up his 
business. and then returned to Portland and 
completed the pipe machine. Professor Morse 
was notified by Smith in regard to the machine, 
and went to Portland to see it tried. The trial 
proved a snccess, Mr. Cornell was employed to 
take charge of laying the pipe. Under his hands 
the work advanced rapidly, and be bad laid ten 
miles or more of the pipe when Professor Morse 
discovered that his insulation was so imperfect 
that the telegraph would not operate. He did 
not, however, stop the work until he had received 
orders, which order came in the following 
singular manner. When the evening train came 
out from Baltimore, Professor Morse was observed 
to step from the car; he walked up to Mr. 
Cornell and took him aside, and said, “ Mr. 
Cornell, can not you contrive to stop the work 
for a few days without its being known that 
it is done on purpose? If it is known that 
I ordered its stoppage, the plaguy papers 
will find it out and have all kinds of stories 
about it.” Mr. Cornell saw the condition of 
affairs with his usual quickness of discernment 
and told the Professor that he would make it all 
right. Sohe ordered the drivers to start the team 
of eight mules which set the machine in motion, 
and while driving along at a lively pace in order 
to reach the Relay House, a distance of about 
twenty rods before it was time to turn out,” 
managed to tilt the machine so as to catch it under 
the point of a projecting rock. This apparent 
accident so damaged the machine as to render it 
useless. The Professor retired in a state of per- 
fect contentment, and the Baltimore papers on 
the following morning had an interesting subject 
fora paragraph. The work thus being suspended 
of necessity, Professor Morse convened a grand 
council at the Relay House, composed of himself, 
Professor Gale, Dr. Fisher, Mr. Vaile, and F. O. 


. J. Smith, the persons especially concerned in the 


undertaking. After discussing the matter, they 
determined upon farther efforts for perfecting the 
insulation. These failed, and orders were given 
to remove everything to Washington. Up to this 
time Professor Morse and his assistants had ex- 
pended twenty-two thousand dollars, and all in 
vain. Measures were taken to reduce the ex- 
penses, and Mr. Cornell was appointed assistant 
superintendent, and took entire charge of the 
undertaking. He now altered the design, eub- 
atituting poles for the pipe. This may be re- 
garded as the commencement of ait lines“ of 
telegraph. He commenced the erection of the 
line between Baltimore and Washington on poles, 
and had it in successful operation in time to re- 
port the proceedings of the Conventions which 
nominated Henry Clay and James K. Polk for the 
Presidency. 


Although the practicability of the telegraph 
had been so thoroughly tested, it did not become 
at once popular. A short line was erected in 
New York city in the spring of 1845, having its 
lower office at 112 Broadway and its upper office 
near Niblo’s. The resources of the company had 
been entirely exhausted, so that they were unable 
to pay Mr. Cornell for his services, and he was 
directed to charge visitors twenty-five cents for 
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admission, so as to raise the funds requisite to 
defray expenses. Yet sufficient interest was not 
shown by the community even to support Mr. 
Cornell and his assistant. Even the New York 
press were opposed to the telegraphic project. 
The proprietor of the New York Herald, when 
called upon by Mr. Cornell and requested to say 
a good word in his favor, emphatically refused, 
stating distinctly that it would be greatly to his 
disadvantage should the telegraph succeed. 
Stranger still is it that many of these very men 
who would be expected to be entirely in favor of 
the undertaking,.viz., men of scientific pursuits, 
stood aloof and declined to indorse it. In order 
to put up the line in the most economical man- 
ner, Mr. Cornell desired to attach the wires to the 
city buildings which lined its course. Many house- 
owners objected, alleging that it would invalidate 
their insurance policies by increasing the risk of 
their buildings being struck by lightning. Mr. 
Cornell cited the theory of the lightning-rod as 
demonstrated by Franklin, and showed that the 
telegraphic wire would add safety to their build- 
ings. Same persons still refused, but informed 
him that could he procure a certificate from Pro- 
fessor Renwick, then connected with Columbia 
College, to the effect that the wires would not in- 
crease the risk of their buildings, they would al- 
low him to attach his wires. Mr. Cornell thought 
the obtaining of such a certificate a very easy 
matter, and certainly all scientific men were 
agreed upon the Franklin theory. He therefore 
posted off to Columbia College, saw the distin- 
guished savan, stated his errand, and requested 
the certificate, saying it would be doing Professor 
Morse a great favor. To his utter consternation 
the learned professor replied, “‘ No, I can not do 
that,” alleging that the wires would increase the 
risk of the buildings being struck by lightning.” 
Mr. Cornell was obliged to go into an elaborate 
discussion of the Franklin theory of the lightning- 
rod, until the Professor confessed himself in error, 
and prepared the desired certificate, for which 
opinion he charged bim twenty-five dollars. This 
certificate enabled Mr. Cornell to carry out his 
plans. 

Ta 1845 he superintended the construction of a 
line of telegraph from New York to Philadelphia. 
In 1846 he erected a line from New York to 
Albany io four months, and made five thousand 
dollars profit. In 1847 he erected the line from 
Troy to Montreal, by contract, and was thirty 
thousand dollars the gainer by it, which he in- 
vested in Western lands. He also invested largely 
in telegraphic stock generally, other lines having 
been put up by other parties, being confident in 


the ultimate success of the magnetic telegraph. 
These investments during the past ten years have 
so increased in value as to make Mr. Cornell one 
of the “solid men” of the country. He certainly 
has deserved success, ially as he was fore- 
most in carrying the telegraph through the gloomy 
days of its early career. 

As a gentleman of fortune he has exhibited 
great liberality by contributing largely toward 
many benevolent enterprises. In 1862 he was 
President of the State Agricultural Society. And 
while in London that year he sent several soldiers 
from England to the United States. at his own ex- 

ense. who joined our army on their arrival at 
New York. In 1862-8 he was elected a member 
of the New York Assembly, and in 1864-5 a mem- 
ber of the Senate. 
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Mr. Cornell recently donated from his own 
pocket $500.000 toward founding an agricultural 
college at Ithaca, and we trust the enterprise will 
meet with public favor, and prove as beneficial 
as its munificent patron heartily desires, in pro- 
moting the agricultural interests of the State. 

Ithaca is the residence of Mr. Cornell, and owes 
much in tbe way of public improvement to bis 
generosity and progressive spirit. 

— — — 


PARADISE FOR PURGATORY. 


Punx religion uses only moral agencies. Parties 
use only political agencies. They are separate, 
exclusive, antagonistic. Moral agencies are like 
the majestic and tranquil ebb and flow of ocean 
tides, that bear to and fro the civilizing commerce, 
the goodness and grandeur of nations. Political 
agencies are the thunder and lightning of rainy 
weather—making much mud and misery. The 
game old tune on the hurdy-gurdy. (If young- 
sters do not hear it, it is because they themselves 
are beginning to grind. The saying applies, 
‘t the hair of the dog cures the bite.) Party 
politics is a roaring maelstrom of sin, ever whet- 
ting its insatiate jaws for more victims, as in the 
war, the nation’s noblestand best. Young man! 
beware of the first seductive touches of the whirl- 
pool. It is so easy at first, and at last the giddi- 
ness makes insensible. Talk ye of providing for 
the public tranquillity and welfare of the nation, 
by listening to such satanic shricks and surges, 
in the stench of such sulphureous steam? To 
commend politics is like the dying drunkard's 
cry for more whisky.” By a tree's fruit it is 
known; and that of party politics is only Dead 
Sea fruit—Sodomsa and Gomorrahs I—and, alas, 
Golgothas ! Instead of having been to the welfare 
of our nation, I fear it will yet be its farewell. 
Christianity is eternal progress; but politics is a 
backhold on barbarism. The faithful of Israel 
„go forward, but some lust after the flesh- 
pots of Egypt.” It is the old Adam ready to eat 
the fatal fruit greedily when ‘‘ others force it on 
him’’— exchanges Paradise for Purgatory. w. H. d. 


6 o- 
TALENT AND GENIUS. . 


Tax faculty which we usually term genius, 
which enables the individual possessing it to do 


what ordinary people can not accomplish, appears 
to be in many cases an abnormal development of 
mind which often indicates an unhealthy condi- ` 
tion. In some cases the powers of the mind ap- 
pear to be directed, as it were, into one channel, 
and what seems to be an unusual intellectual 
faculty results from the absorption of the whole 
mental force by one of its departments, thus over- 
balancing the delicate fabric of the brain and 
causing those aberrations which partake in a 
greater or smaller degree of insanity. Many of 
those who have conferred great benefits upon 
their fellow-men have not been permitted to en- 
joy much of worldly happiness. i 
Talent convincee, Genius but excites; 
This tasks the reason, that the soul delights. 
-Talent from sober judgment takes its birth, 
And reconciles ‘ne pinion to the carth; 
Genius unsettles with desires the mind, 
Contented not till earth be left behind ; 
Talent, the sunshine on a cultured so 
Ripens the fruit by slow d for toil. 
Genius, the sudden Iris of the skies, 
On cloud itself reflects ite wondrous dyes,” 
Clasp in ita airy arch the pomp of Heaven’ 
Talent ives al that Ar critica need 
m i 
ius, t i f the beauti 
ebe 
From eyes profane a vail the Iris screens, 
stili ask What Hamle 


And foois on fools t means 7 
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“GOING TO BUROP B.“ 
BY ONE WHO HAS BEEN THERE. 


In the July number of the PERRENOLOGICAL 
JovnnaL for 1865 we promised at some con- 
venient day to supply our readers with such 
information about the British Islands and people 
as would be of service to those contemplat- 
ing a trans-atlantic voyage, and of some profit 
to those remuining at home—ifems of interest 
gathered from extensive travel and long resi- 
dence in Great Britain, and not usually found in 
& guides” and other books of travel. 

Sea experiences are not generally of the most 
genial character to land-men, and are therefore 
not contemplated with much enthusiasm by 
authors. The mass of people are subject to un- 
pleasant sensations on their first introduction to 
the Sea King, and some can never so accustom 
themselves to the movements of a vessel as to 
en‘irely escape gastric indisposition at the begin- 
ning of a sea voyage. Still, even the novitiate 
may so prepare himself as to avoid much that 
would otherwise be a Source of serious discomfort. 
For some days before sailing, the stomach should 
be prepared by a diet of light and simple food, 
and everything of an exciting nature—particu 
larly spirits and tobaceo—avoided. In choosing 
a state-room, get one as near the center of the 
ship as possible, where the rolling and pitching 
of the vessel is mach less perceptible than else- 
where. 

We recommend the summer, or from May to 


September, as the most fitting season for a sea 


voyage, as storms are less likely to be encountered 
during chose months, oxcepting only the equi- 
noctleal in September. We need scarcely add, 
that during that period the country about to be 
visited wears a more attractive dress than at an 
earlier or later part of the year. 

In getting ready for an ocean voyage, the 
selection of clothing is a matter of considerable 
importance. Inexperiended travelers. often err 
in choosing such raiment as would be suitable 
for the sume season at home. The land tem- 
perature should never be taken as a criterion for 
what one may encounter in mid-ocean. There is 
comparatively little variation in the sea atmos- 
phere during the entire year —oertainly nothing 
like the changes to which landsmen are subject 
to at different seasons. The weather is celdom 
disagreeably cold and never uncomfortably warm. 
Such clothing as New York people usually wear 
between the middle of October and the middle of 
November would be found suitable for the 
voyage at any season. It is better to be supplied 
with a superabundance of plain clothing than 
not to have enough, as when the vessel encounters 


. fogs and icébergs the atmosphere is quite chilly, 


which usually oceurs off the banks of Newfound- 


- land; and it must always be remembered that 


the most luxurious cabins are necessarily witbout 
artificial beat (except in some instances where 
steam pipes are used), and that each body must 
generate and retain sufficient heat for its own 
comfort or suffer in consequence. 

Again, the climate of the British Islands is 
more equable than that of the United States—it 
being much milder in winter and many degrees 
cooler in summer, so that garments suitable 
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for the sea journey would be found well adapted 
to the steady, somber atmosphere of Britain. 


The best course for the sight-seeing voyager to 
pursue on his first visit is to proceed at once to 
Liverpool, when of course, on landing, his 
baggage will be inspected by the revenue officers. 

One may profitably spend two or three days at 
Liverpool in visiting the docks, which are the finest 
in the world, the sbip-yards, St. George’s Hall, the 
Merchants’ Exchange, and the publio squares and 
monuments. Among the buildings, the Lime 
Street Railway Station will attract some attention, 
it being very much more extensive than any 
building used for a similar purpose in the United 
States. The next step which we advise is to 
take a morning express train for London, the 
heart of the empire, and, in the estimation of 
Englishmen, the center of the universe, the 
nucleus of trade, wealth, literature, art, science, 
culture, statesmanship, and November fogs. - 


The journey from Liverpool to the metropolis, 
if the weather be propitious, affords many charm- 
ing prospects to the eye of an Ameriean. The 
whole route is dotted with thriving towns, 
villages, and hamlets, while between are fruit- 
ful fields, pasture lands, blossoming hedge-rows, 
and sloping lawns. Here is the absence of all 
wildness—the , very counterpoise of our great, 
ragged hills, pruned and unpruned forests, and 
broad bosomed rivers. Everything exhibits the 
most careful cultivation, from the turnip and 
beanstalk to the heliotropeandanemone. Among 
other matters which one will be likely to discover 
in his first journey to London is, that English- 
men are not such solemn, taciturn beings as 
report hath made them. Our experience war. 
rants us in testifying that they are almost as 


- affable, even to strangers, as our own people. 


Of course the contrast between them and their 
neighbors across the Channel, who are forever dis- 
coursing with their tongues, bands, and sboulders, 
is noticeable; but we have not found them in 
their attentions to the reasonable queries and 
remarks of strangers very much less respectful 
than our own people. 

We will here offer one little item of advice, which 
may save some guineas to the traveler before the 
end of his journey. In Bogland, one may ride iu 
a second-class railway car (carriage, it is termed 
there) without losing caste. If one’s letter of 
credit is long, of oourse be may pay his money 
and take his choice, but as regards respectability 
—the second-class cars are patronized by the 
proudest in the land. Arrived in London, if 
econ my is an object, we advise the English 
mode of living, in lodgings, instead of paying 
heavy hotel expenses. This will be found not 
only much less expensive but quite as pleasant. 
Furnished rooms, with attendance, may be had 
in convenient parts of London, ranging from 
three to five dollars per week; and if one wisbes 
it, breakfast and dinner may be served at home 
with only the additional expense of the sums 
actually disbursed by the landlady fur the.edibles. 
Nothing is charged for the cooking or service. 
Witb dinner at a restaurant one may live very 
comfortably for ten or twelve dollars per week, 
or even at a less figure. 

Onee settled in lodgings, it would be proper 
to call at the American embassy, in Upper Port- 


(Marcsa, 


Ara 


we 


land Place. Our admirable representative (Mr. 
Adams) and his talented secretary (Mr. Moran) 
aways extend a cordial welcome to their 
countrymen, though it should be remembered 
that their many and important ministerial duties 
often prevent them individually from being 
attentive to callers. Any necessary information 
may, however, always be obtained at the em- 
bassy or consulate, the latter ef which is under 
the able jurisdiction of Mr. Morse, formerly a 
representative in Congress from Maine. 

Public places, the entrance to many of which 
is free to everybody on certain days of the week. 
may next be considered. A hurried examination 
of the British Museum and its contents wonld 
consume at least one day—-the Tower, Mint, and 
Bank of England another ; St. Paul’s, Westminster 
Abbey, and the Houses of Parliament another. 
Cards for the strangers’ gallery, during the 
session of Parliament, may be obtained through 
the embassy, and tickets to view all portions of 
the Parliament House which are open to the 
public, may be had by applying almoet any day 
at the office of the Lord Chamberlain. A walk 
through the National Gallery at Trafalgar Square, 
and the South Kensington Museum, would claim 
at least one day. The former contains the vast 
collection of Tarner’s pictures, bequeathed to the 
nation. The balance of the paintiags are from 
the old mastors—French, Spanish, Dutch, Flemish, 
Etruscan, Roman, eto., eto. The South Kensing- 
ton Museum contains modern pictures of the 
British School—the well-known pencils of Leslie, 
Wilkie, Eastlake, Mulready, Cooper, Landseer, 
Constable, etc. 

The Royal Exchange, Guildhall, the Mansion 
House, Thames Tunnel, Times Office, Somerset 
House, Whitehall, St. James’, Buckinghum and 
Kensington Palaces, Regent’s Park. Zoological, 
Botanical, and Horticultural Gardens; Christ’s 
Hospital (the Blue-coat School), the Charter 
House, the Inns of Court, Doctors’ Commons, aud 
the Temple should each be visited in their turn.“ 
While at the latter place, it would be well to turn 
into the church. It is one of the oldest conee- 
crated edifices in England. The Temple was one 
of the favorite haunts of Dr. Johnson and Oliver 
Goldemith— 

„For shortness called Noll” — 


and both of them had chambers here in their 
more prosperous days, and held round-table dis- 
cussions with Boswell and Garrick. A tree still 
stands in the Temple Gardens, in a state of 
tolerable preservation, the pleasant shade of 
which was often the reeort of the author of the 
“ Vicar of Wakefield” and “The Deserted Vil- 
lage.” In the same vicinity also once lived (the 
house still in good repair) the Mormon King, the 
eighth Harry; and near by stands the house 
formerly occupied by Fielding; while on the 
opposite side of Fleet Street, in a rickety cham- 
ber in Shoe Lane, died the “ Wonderful Boy,” 
Chatterton. Farther on, a little beyond St. 
Paul’s (in Bread Street, Cheapside), Milton was 
born. 

All these places may be visited within two or 
three hours’ time. 

Bunhill Fields Church is also worthy of notice. 
The sacred inclosure adjoining contains the 
ashes of John Bunyan, George Fox (founder of 
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the Quakers), Defoe, author of Robinson Cru- 
soe, Dr. Isaac Watts, Horne Tooke, and the 
mother of Jobn Wesley. 

The Metropolitan or Underground Railway is 
aleo a matter of great interest to strangers. It 
extends from Victoria Street, City, to Bishop’s 
Road, Paddington, a distance of about ‘three 
miles, nearly the entire road being subterraneous. 
Passenger trains, which are lighted by gas, run 
every ten minutes, from an early hour in the 
morning until near midnight, The road is a 
great convenience to city merchants and profes- 
siona! men residing at the West End, and is more- 
generally patronized than the omnibuses. 

The parks, of which there are nine in London, 
should receive attention, while the Italian Opera, 
and other places of amusement may offer some 
at raotion. 


From three to four weeks would necessarily be 
corgumed in seeing the noticeable features of the 
metropolis ; meanwhile, also, to escape the smoke 
and confusion of the great city, a day might now 
and then be spent in some one of the pleasant 
suburbs, beginning. say, with Richmond, a place 
of historic interest, once the home of tbe poet 
Thomson, and in the church of which his ashes 
now repose. This town contains a beautiful 
park of twenty-two hundred acres, and Petersham 
Lodge, one of the residences of Earl Russell. 
Kew Gardens, a mile below Richmond, and 
Hampton Court Palace, three miles above, should 
be seen by every visitor to the shores of Albion. 
The Palace was built by Cardinal Wolsey, and 
presented by him to Henry VIII. It afterward 
became one of favorite residences of the British 
monarchs, and was used as such even down to 
the reign of the second George. Among the 
choice paintings which now decerate its walls may 


be mentioned some from the easel of our illustri- 


ous countryman, Benjamin West. The celebrated 
eight cartoons of Raffaelle also decorate tbe 
walls of one of the large rooms. Windsor Castle 
with its magnificent park is also an interesting 
spot to visit. Old Eton, from whose college 
have emerged some of the brightest ornaments 
of Enylish literature, is near by, and in its vicinity 
is Stoke churchyard, where rests all that is mortal 
of the author of tbe Elegy.” Harrow, at whose 
excellent scheol many British poets and states- 
men have received a large portion of their early 
instruction, should be remembered. In visiting 


_the -churchyard, the admirers of Byron may 


inquire for the tomb on which the boy poet (who 
spent several years at the Harrow School) used 
to recline in his hours of idleness.” A day 
might be profitably spent in visiting the Obser- 
vatory and Naval Home at Greenwich and the 
Arsenal at Woolwich ; and another day in loiter- 
ing through the Crystal Palace and the charming 
grounds which surround it—at Sydenham. 

After having “done” London and suburbs, if 
the traveler contemplates a European tour, bis 
next move will doubtless be in the direction of 
Paris. Ihe has no particular dislike to the sea, 
we recommend him to go via New Haven and 
Dieppe, as this route is coosiderably the cheapest, 
and also gives one an opportunity to eall at 
Rouen and see the cathedral, one of the most 
interesting in the Old World, and the valley of the 
Seine. The route of the chemin de fer, from, 
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Ouest, Rouen, to the French capital, is delightful, 


particularly in summer.“ Should the traveler 
prefer two houra at sea instead of six or seven, 
he may take the London and Southeastern, or the 
London, Chatham. and Dover Railway, to Dover, 
calling at Canterbury en route to pay bis respects 


to the cathedral there—a fine old specimen of 
Gothic architecture, whose fuundation was laid by- 


the Romans. 

In case of his making a Continental tour, it is 
not our intention to accompany him; for the 
present, we only promised to point out the more 
prominent objects in the British Islands. Per- 
haps on some future occasion we may unvail 
some of the mysteries of Paris;“ journey with 
him among the vintages of the Rhine or the 
snows of Mont Biano, or take bim tbrough the 
solemn aisles of St Peter's, or the sweet-scented 
gardens of the Vatican. 


After London aud its suburbs, the tourist migbt, 
with profit, tarn bis attention to the points of 
interest in the southern counties nearest to the 
metropolis. Taking the morning express train 
of the London and South Coast Railway, in an 
hour or two he will find himself in Brighton the 
largest and most beautifal of the English watering- 
places, and the favorite residence of George IV. 
Within an easy distance of this pleasant town are 
located the equally fashionable and almost 
equally popular seaside resorts of Hastings (near 
which is the scene of that memorable battle 
which decided the conquest of England by the 
Normans), St. Leonard’s, and Bognor. Indeed, 
shoqid our traveler be strong and healthy, and 
a good pedestrian, the coast is here so beautiful 
and so crowded with interesting and picturesque 
little towns and villages, that it would be well 
worth his while to make the juurney from Brighton 
to Southampton on foot, sending his luggage on 
by the railway. The distance is only about 
thirty miles, and he would thus have the oppor- 
tunity of spending such time as might accord 
with his inclination in the two chief places which 
lie in his route, Chichester and Portsmouth, the 
first remarkable for its antiquity and its venerable 
cathedral, and the latter as being one of the 
chief naval arsenals in the United Kingdom. 
Arrived at Southampton, and having visited 
Netley Abbey, he should take passage for the 
Isle of Wight, named on account of its wonderful 
beauty the “Garden of England.” Should he 
have time, a week might pleasantly be spent in 
this charming spot. But, in any case, he should 
visit the time-worn castle of Carisbrooke, where 
the unprincipled but unfortunate Charles I. was 
confined. Among the natural beauties of the 
island. the Shanklin, Luccombe, and Blackgang 
Chines, Alum Bay, and the far-famed Needles 
are the most remarkable. Farringford, the 
present residence of the poet Tennyson, is only 
two miles from the latter spot. Returning from 


the Isle of Wight, the sight-seeker should have a 


The cheap tourist tickets of the Cook's system of 
“t Contracted Toure” are provided for this line, which, 
in addition to its surpassing interest, is much the 
shortest route from London to Paris. Parties going this 
way are permitted to break their journey, in going or 
returning at Brighton, the great south coast resort of 
English fashionable society, referred to in another part 
of this paper. 
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glimpse of the old cathedral city of Winchester, 
whilom the capital of the land, and the ancient 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

A visit to England would be incomplete with- 
out making the ocular acquaintance of these. 
ancient seats of learning. At each place the 
services of a guide may be obtained, who, for 
the consideration of a few shillings, will acoom- 
pany the stranger through the several colleges 
and poiat out the various objects of interest. 
While at Cambridge it should be remembered 
that the home of the poet Cowper is only a few 
miles beyond, and that in the neighboring shire— 
Huatingdon—Oliver Cromwell was born. From 
Cambridge one may eonveniently visit Ipewich, 
the birthplace of Cardinal Wolsey ; and Harwich, 
from whicb town railed the famous but somewhat 
mythical Robinson Crusoe. 

Not far from Cambridge, too, is the town of 
Bedford, in whose jail Bunyan was confined for 
80 many years, and where he composed the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.” Immediately north of 
Bedford is the county of Northampton, contain- 
ing some of the finest specimens of Chriatisn 
architecture still standing in England. - 

From Oxford—should the traveler have suffi- 
cient curiosity to see that wonderfal monument 
of Druidical ekill and patience—a diversion to 
the south would bring him to Stonehenge. A 
few hours’ farther ride to the west would land 
him in the old city of Bristol, near which are the 
romantic ruins of Tintern Abbey. While at 
Bristol, one should visit the orphan school, 
founded about a quarter of a century ago by 
Mr. William Muller. It history is a remarkable 
illustration of the value of faith coupled with 
strong practical common sense and zeajoue en- 
deavor. 

At this point we may take the train for Stratford- 
on-Avon, the birthplace of Shukspeare—the Mecca 
of all worshipers of the divine art of poetry. 
The ruins of Kenilworth Castle are in the neigh- 
borhood, and are well worthy of notice; War- 
wick, which also boaste an ancient castle; and 
Coventry, the locale of the singular legend of 
Godiva,“ and the seat of a valuable ribbon 
manufacture, are close by; also Rugby, noted 
for its admirable school, of which Dr. Arnold, 
author of the “ History of Rome,’’ was for many 
years head master. From Ragby we journey to 
Nottingham, and spend a few hours in visiting 
the lace and glove manufactories; after which 
we drive to Newstead Abbey, once the country 
seat of Lord Byron. 

From Nottingham we proceed westward to 
Birmingham. and thence to Sheffield, Manchester, 
and Leeds, making a detdur to the city of York, 
whose ancient minster is juetly one of the most 
celebrated cathedrals in England. Leaving York 
by way of Darlington and Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
we proceed to Edinburgh famous in Scottish song 
and story, and once the seat of an independent 
kingdom. Here we may tarry several days, 
visiting Holyrood Palace, the former residence 
of Scotland’s kings—Artbur’s Seat, the Castle, 
Scott’s Monument, John Knox’s House in Canon- 
gate, the old Parliament Buildings, St. Giles’ 
Cathedral, Calton Hill—on which are Burns’ and 
Nelson’s monuments—the Museum, the Royal 
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College of Surgeons, the National Gallery, Vic- 
toria Hall, the Zoological and Botanical Gardens, 
and whatever other places time may permit or 
inclination suggest. A drive through the new 
town of Edinburgh would well repay one for the 
trouble and expense. 

A few miles from Edinburgh stands, perbaps, 
the laost and most beautiful church in Scotland, 
Roslyn Chapel. 

Bidding adieu to the Scottish capital, we 
should pause at Bannockburn—once the scene of 
contending armies, but long since overgrown 
with native heather—and Stirling Castle, making 
a diversion to the rigbt to pay our respects to 
Loch Leven. Westward, a ten bours’ journey 
brings us to the shores of Loch Lomond. All 
the beautiful lakes which lie in the vicinity— 
Katrine, Ard, Monteith, Venacher, and the craigs 
and peaks which look down upon their peaceful 
waters, challenge our admiration. They b ing 
vividly before us the wild aad bloody feudal 
and border wars of time long gone, and those 
bold mountaineers who peopled their heights. ~- 

From the Highlands we may proceed to 
Fingal's Cave ia Staffa, calling at Dumbarton on 
our way back to Glasgow. The latter is the 
largest city north of the Tweed and a place of 
great commercial importance—the third in the 
United Kingdom, and remarkable also for its 
ancient and beautiful cathedral. 

From Glasgow we can proceed to Ayr, drop- 
ping a fresh flower upon the tomb of Burns. and 
treading cirefully among the daisies that fringe 
the banks of Bonny Doon.” 

Having plucked a rose from Alloway, or 
gathered a sprig from the milk-white thorn” 
under the shadow of Alnwick Castle, we pass on 
to pull the latch-string at Abbotsford and com- 
mune for a season with the spirit of Walter Soott. 

If time permit, the tourist may now make an 
interesting excursion to the northwest, and gain 
the opportunity of visiting many towns well 
known to fame, such as Perth, the native city of the 
renowned Harry of the Wynd, bonny Dundee, 
Forfar, Montrose, Aberdeen, Elgin, and Inver- 
ness. Again, returning to the extreme south, he 
may wend his way to the celebrated ruins of 
Melrose Abbey ; bearing in mind, of course, the 
advice of Sir W. Scott— 


He that would view fair Melrose cht t; 
Should visit her by the pale t.“ 


Dumfries, still farther to the southward, is also 
well deserving of attention. 

Hence we journey to Windermere, to spend a 
contemplative hour with the shade of Words- 
worth. 

Three hours’ ride from Westmoreland returns 
him to Liverpool, whence he can make a detour 
into Wales, which contains many features of 
natural and historic interests; he can take the 
steamer at Holyhead for Dublin, where he may 
remain for a few days, to visit the Rotunda, the 
Castle, University, Phoenix Park, Zoological 
Gardens, and galleries of art. From here he 
may proceed north, via Belfast—the great linen 
mart—to the Giant’s Causeway, in Antrim, and 
journey thence southward to Limerick, and from 
thence to Killarney, whose charming lakes are 
the delight of all who are familiar with the 


i beauties of the “Emerald Isle.” Having seen 


> 
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them, one ceases to wonder that so much of 
poetry and romance are blended in the Irish 
character. 

From Killarney he can go to Tipperary, Kil- 
kenny, Waterford, and Wexford, and thence to 
Cork, the most important city in this part of 
Ireland. Not far, too, from Cork is the famous 
Blarney Castle, a sight that should not be 
omitted. Thence he journeys to Queenstown — 
the Cove of Cork—there to take passage in the 
next steamer homeward bound. 

A four months’ vacation may thus be profitably 
speat; and the tourist see the choicest things 
which the land of our ancestors can offer, and 
return home with mind refreshed and body in- 
vigorated by personal contrast with scenes which 
before he had only met in dreams. 

[Americans intending to visit Europe could not do 
better than avail themselves of the information afforded 
by Mr. Cook's several series of tourist's guide books, 
which may be had at the office of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. These books not only describe routes, and 
show the most economical way of disposing of time in 
traveling, but also provide special tickets for many of 
the districts referred to in the above article; more 
especially for the south coast of England, with the 
Channel Islands, and the opposite coast of France; for 
Paris, and for traveling through France to Switzerland 
and Italy. There is also a book devoted to the exposi- 
tion and illustration of Scottish tours, with systems of 
reduced-fare tickets for all parts of the Highlands. 

For a dollar sent to this office, the whole of these 
-books may be obtained. 

Parties who may not avail themselves of Mr. Cook's 
tickets from America to England would find it to their 
advantage to call at his tourist office, 98 Fleet Street, 
London, where they may obtain every particular of these 


and other tourist arrangements. } 
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IRON. 


Ar the beginning of our late civil var we were 
accustomed to hear reiterated from tongue and 
pen the weighty ascription of predominating and 
far-reaching influence to cotton, as an element of 
gur national strength and glory. But the war 
has conclusively dissipated the idea that ‘‘ cotton 
is king,’’ and as conclusively developed and 
maintained the superior claims of a more poten- 
tial element rn. Let us for a moment consider 
the properties and influence of this intrinsically 
mean substance, and see whether or not it is en- 
titled to the highest place in the catalogue of in- 
animate agents employed by man. 

With our advancement in civilization, and with 
the increasing light afforded by incessant scien- 
tific investigations, iron in ite applications and 
adaptations becomes more and more important. 
In this one brief category we attempt tosum up 
its chief adaptations in their true as well as 
typical sense, the sword, the plowshare, the 
pen, the wire, the chain, the cannon, and the 
compass. These are tremendous agents in the 
hands of man. Who can estimate their value? 

Possessing in ita crude. state but little intrinsic 
-value as compared with gold and silver, the gen- 
erally received precious metals,” yet, when con- 
sidered in the light of utility, how much more 
precious does this dull metal appear than the 
shining media of exchange! 

In all departments of science and art, the es- 
thetical and the mechanical, iron is the handmaid 
of intelligence. To give elegance of form to the 


marble, to tint the pigment of the limner, the 
ready aid of iron is found requisite. 

Magnificent structures line our public thorough- 
fares, steamers of gigantic size plow the ocean 
in security, and the iron horse” snorting in the 
greatness of his might, bringing to our doors ina 
single day the produce of a soil and climate a 
thousand miles away, these attest the wondréus 
efficacy of iron. 

How simple an instrument is an axe! yet what 
wonderful transformations have been wrought by 
it! Look abroad over this fair land, with its 
rich territory of cultivated field and meadow, 
with its cities and towns densely populated and 
echoing with the strife of industry. A hundred 
years ago millennial forests stood where now all is 
bustlo and activity, and the silence of the in- 
terminable wild” was only broken by the cry of 
the panther or the whoop of the savage. In the 
hands of the woodsman the axe has led the van 
of civilization, and the wilderness now blossoms 
like the rose.’’ 

We find iron in tho framework of the printing- 
press, that world-wide disseminator of intelli- 
gence. Iron coins our money, caters and carves 
to our appetite, ministers to our refinement in 
the rich engravings which line our walls, meas- 
ures the progress of time with nicest accuracy, 
and trailed on its million piers flashes from point 
to point desired information though miles or 
even eceans may lie between. The steadfast 
friend of the children of toil, iron eases their 
shoulders from the burden of severe labor, and 
untiringly, with matchless speed and accuracy, 
performs the most delicate operation. Perhaps 
the printing-press, the steam-engine, the tele- 
graph, and the sewing machine may be regarded 
as the pre-eminent benefactors of humanity, and 
without iron it is doubtful whether one of them 
could exist—no other metal being known as pos- 
sessing its various properties, existing in such pro- 
fusion, and so easily adapted. It is at once the 
cheapest and most valuable of the metals; in its 
rough etate almost worthless, in its most highly 
wrought condition worth even more than gold 
itself of equal weight. A bar of refined iron 
worth five dollars when converted into homse- 
shoes would be worth more than ten ; in the form 
of needles would be worth about sixty dollars ; 
manufactured into pen-knife blades it amounts to 
83,280; and when made into the balance springs 
of watches ite value is enhanced to upward of 


It "imparts elegance to the toilette of beauty. 
There is no department in art, science, or literature 
wherein this inestimable metal may not, nay, 
must be, in some way made use of. 

Then are we not right, after our hasty review of 
the wide sphere of iron's adaptability and useful- 
ness, in ascribing to it an influence more potent, 
more far reaching, in the industrial arts, in all 
that constitutes the mechanism of civilization, 
than that of any proud monarch ? H. 8. D. 

[Let iron be duly glorified. Though it may be 
—is—made into shirt collars and into writing- 
paper (?) we can not make it a substinde for corn, 
cotton, or clothing. Great is the value of iron— 
yea, it is indispensable to a state of civilisation ; 
so are wood and wool. In extolling one blessing 
let us not overlook others. That cotton king 
business has been played out, and we pray 
that there may be no more such kings. Iron is 
great, cotton is great, corn is great, wood is great, 
and so is coal, but God who gives them all is 
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greater. Let us worship Hm, rather than them.] Ñ 
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On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 


THE JEW. 
FROM A JEWISH POINT OF VIEW. 


(Tas ISRAELITE INDEED, a periodical devoted to the 
illustration and defense of Hebrew Christianity, publishes 
the following interesting statement.] 


SHAKSPEARB but followed the lofty impulse of 
his nature in holding up to execration that un- 
quenchable lust of lucre which marks the race, 
although he does not show that this passion was 
but the effect of that persecution which, by 
crowding the Jew out of every honorable pursuit, 
and thus cutting off his nature from every sym- 
pathy with the world around, sharpened and 
edged the keen corners of his brain for the only 
pursuit left to him. It is true that money- 
changers, once spit on in the Ghetto, are now 
hugged in the palace. Rothschilds and Foulds, 
Belmonts and Benjamins, are found in the ante- 
chamber of princes and presidents. But we fear 
that it is not so much that the prejudice against 
the Jews has ceased, but that the love of money 
has increased; not that the Jews have become as 
Christians, but that the Christians have become 
as Jews. 

But if Shakspeare was just in this respect, he 
was not so in the picture he has drawa of the 
Jew's craving for revenge, and in the contempt 
with which he is treated by his daughter. Re- 
venge is not a characteristic of the Jew. He is 
subject to sudden storms of passion, as in Shy- 
lock’s scene with Tubal, but that intellect which 
always stands sentincl over the Hebrew soon sub- 
dues the gust 

Jews also shrink from physical contests. Their 
disposition is to triumph by intellect-rather than 
violence. It was this trial, more than any other, 
which rendered them in the middle ages so repul- 
sive to the masses, who were all of the Morrissey 
and muscular-Christianity school. The contempt 
of a daughter for her parent is equally unchar- 
acteristic of the Jew. The Jews are universally 
admired for the affections which adorn their 
domestic life. The more they have been pushed 
from the society of the family of man, the greater 
the intensity with which they have clung to the 
love of their own family. 

No one can ever have visited the houses of the 
Jews without having been struck by the glowing 
affection with which the daughter greets the 
father as he returns from the day's campaign, 
and the slights and sneers his gaberdine and yel- 
low cap provoke, and without observing bow 
those small, restless eyes, that sparkle and gleam 
like snakes in search of prey, shine out a soften- 
ed loving luster as they fall upon the face of 
Rebecca, or Jessica, or Sarah, and how he stands 
no longer with crooked back, but erect and com- 
manding, as he blesses his household with an ex- 
ultation as vehement as the prejudices which 
during the day have galled and fretted his nature. 

To do justice to the grandeur of the Jewish 
race, and to brand with infamy its infirmities, it 
is not enough to produce a repulsive delineation 
of the latter. It would be only just to give ex- 
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pression to the former, and to exhibit the superi- 
ority of intellect which has survived all persecu- 
tions, and which, soaring above the prejudice of 
the hour, has filled us with reluctant admiration 
on finding how many of the great events which 
mark the progress of the age, or minister to its 
improvement, or elevates its tastes, may be traced 


to the wonderful workings of the soul of the He- | a Theban, a Spartan, an Athenian, are a 


brew, and the supremacy of that spiritual nature 
which gave to mankind its noblest, religion, its 
noblest laws, and some of its noblest poetry and 
music. 
The editor of the Gospel Banner gives, in addi- 
tion, the following extract from Frazer’s Magazine: 
The present physical, moral, and social condi- 
tion of the Jews must be a miracle. We can 
come to no other conclusion. Had they con- 
tinued from the commencement of the Christian 
era down to the pesent hour in some such 
national state in which we find the Chinese, 
walled off from the rest of the human family, and 
by their selfishness on a national scale, and their 
repulsions of alien elements, resisting every as- 
sault from without in the shape of hostile inva- 
sion, and from an overpowering national pride 
forbidding the introduction of new and foreign 
customs, we should not see so much mystery in- 
terwoven with their existence. But this is not 
their state—far from it. They are neither a 
united and independent nation nor a parasitic 
province. They are peeled, and scattered, and 
crumbled into fragments, but, like the broken 
globules of quicksilver, instinct with a cohesive 
power, ever ready to amalgamate. Geography, 
arms, genius, politics, and foreign help do not 
explain their existence ; time, and climate, and 
customs equally fail to unravel. None of these 
are or can be the springs of their perpetuity. 
They have been spread over every part of the 
habitable globe; they have lived under the 
regime of every dynasty, they have shared the pro- 
tection of just laws and the proscriptions of cruel 
ones, and witnessed the rise and progress of both; 
they have used every tongue, and lived in every 
latitude. The snows of Lapland have chilled, 
the suns of Africa scorched them. They have 
drunk the Tiber, the Thames, the Jordan, the 
Mississippi. In every country, and every degree 
of latitude and longitude, we lind a Jew. It is 
not so with any other race. Empires the most 
illustrious have fallen, and buried the men that 
constructed them; but the Jew has lived among 
the ruins, a living monument of indestructibility. 
Persecution has unsheathed the sword and lighted 
the fagot. Papal superstition and Moslem bar- 
barism have smote with unsparing ferocity, 
penal rescripts and deep prejudice have visited 
on the most unrighteous chastisement, and not- 
withstanding al] they survive. Robert Mont- 
gomery, in his Messiah, thus expresses the relative 
position of the Jews: 
“ Empires have sank, and kingdoms passed away, 
Bat still, apart, sublime in misery stands 
The wreck of Israel. Christ has come and bled, 
And miracles around the cross, 
A holy splendor of undying truth 
Preserve! but yet their pining spirit looks 
For that unrisen Sun which prophets hailed; 
And when I view him in the garb of woe, 
A wandering outcast by the world disowned, 
The haggard, lost, and long oppressed Jew, 
* His BLOOD BE ON vs’ through my spirit rolls 
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In fearfal echo from a nation’s lipas, 
Remember Zion! still for thee awaits 

A future teeming with triumphal sounds 
And shape of glory.” 

Like their own bush on Mount Horeb, Israel 
has continued. in the flames, but unconsumed. 
They are the aristocracy of Scripture, reft of their 
coronets—princes in degradation. A Babylonian, 


known in history only; their shadows alone 
haunt the world and flicker on its tablets. A 
Jew walks every street, dwells in every capital, 
traverses every exchange, and relieves the mo- 
notony of the nations of the earth. The race has 
inherited the heir-loom of immortality, incapable 
of extinction or amalgamation. Like streamlets 
from a common head, and composed of waters of 
a peculiar nature, they have flowed along every 
stream without blending with it or receiving its 
color or its flavor, and traversed the surface of 
the globe, to the close of the many centuries, 
peculiar, distinct, alone. The Jewish race at this 
day is perhaps the most striking seal of the truth 
of the Sacred Oracles. There is no possibility of 
accounting for their perpetual isolation, thcir dc- 
pressed but distinct being, on any grounds save 
those revealed in the record of truth. Their ag- 
gregate and individual character is as remarkable 
as their circumstances; Meanness the most 
abject and pride the most overbearing—the deg- 
radation of helots, and yet a conscious and mani- 
fest sense of the dignity of a royal priesthood 
crouching, cozening, squeezing, grasping on the 
exchange, in the shop, in the world, with nothing 
too low for them to do, or notwithstanding, in 
the synagogue, lookiog back along many thou- 
sand years to ancestry beside which that of our 
peers and princes is but of yesterday, regarding 
justly Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as their great 
progenitors, and pressing forward on the wings 
of faith, and hope, and promiso to a long ex- 
pected day when they, now kings and princes in 
disguise, shall become so indeed by a manifesta- 


‘tion the most glorious and a dispensation tho 


most sublime. The people are a perpetual miraclo 
—e living echo of Heaven's holy tones, prolonged 
from generation to generation. 
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Goop Luck.—Sundry semi-superstitious and 
limber-backboned folks make much ado about. 
„luck as if this was a world of chance! Such 
is bald atheism. ‘‘If ye sow not, neither shall 
ye reap; what ye sow, that shall ye reap,” is the 
Bible statement of fortune. Man is master of 
chance. Labor rules the very universe. Dili- 
gence is the sacred alchemy that converts earth's 
ores into jewels. With a farmer, the philoso- 
pher’s stone helps build a fence. The owl's 
motto is luck to-night,” as he mopes all day in 
a hollow tree. 

Would you have good luck? Then get up 
early, and mind your own business when up—not 
your neighbor’s ; spend less than you earn; earn 
every cent before you spend one; keep out of 
debt ; especially keep money in your pocket ; wait 
on yourself, for shirking is essentially theft; 
always heed the counsel of your wife in doubtſul 
enterprises; treat other poopie as you would be 
treated ; display liberality of soul and charity of 
opinion, with honor and honesty ; above all, trust 
in God and you may properly consider your life 
@ success—a clear vindication of beneficent law, 
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an utter rebuke of visionary luck. 
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“Signs of Character.“ 


OF the soul, the Lo iy furm doth take. 
Fer soul is form, and duth the body make. — Spenser. 


THEOLOGY IN PHYSIOGNOMY. 
WESLEY AND EDWARDS. 


Taxss eminent men may be taken as fair rep- 
resentatives of the two classes of Christians into 
whioh the religious world naturally divides itself, 
and which, though blending with each otber as 
they lose their distinctiveness, are clearly defined 
by well-marked differences in the characteristics 
of their interior piety and its outward manifesta- 
tions. In one class by temperament or by edu- 
cation, and often by both, the emotions are more 
carefully cultivated and give tone to the religious 
character. In the other the intellect, the oonvic- 
tions receive the most earnest attention and caul- 
ture, to the comparative neglect of the emotional 
nature. The first class is governed more by 
religious feeling. the other by religious conviction. 
Perhaps no two denominations of Christians repre- 
sent these two great classes more comprehensively 
than Methodists and Congregationalists, and 
toward one or the other will the members of any 
Protestant community gravitate. 

The choice as to church government will flow 
naturally from these religious distinctions. The 
Christian whose faith rests mainly upon bis con- 
victions will prefer that church which has the 
simplest form of government, and in which he can 
enjoy most personal freedom. Regarding religion 
as a matter of individual responsibility, and lying 
between every man and bis God, he will be satis- 
fied with a clear statement to men of religious 
truth and duty, leaving the matter to their own 
consciences. In otber words, he will be rather 
exclusive than aggressive in his piety. 

The other Christian, burning with zeal and 
fervor, based indeed upon conviction, will more 
readily ally himself with a church in which he 
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sball find the warmest sympathy with his religious 
emotions, and which, in its aggressive organiza- 
tion, shall give full scope to his zeal in going out 
into the world and compelling men to come unto 
the marriage feast. 

Thus will the aggressive and emotional in a 
community gravitate toward Methodism, while 
those who delight in intellectual views of Chris- 
tianity, in dwelling upon the theological bearings 
of the Scriptures, upon doctrine rather than ex- 
perience, be drawn toward Congregationalism. 

Perhaps no two men represent these two great 
Christian classes better or more perfectly than 
Jonathan Edwards and John Wesley. 

Let us first study them in the light of Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiognomy. In Edwards, the height 
from the ear to the top of the head is very great, 
giving large Spirituality and Veneration, and his 
reflective organs are more fully developed than 
his perceptives. Observe the narrowness of his 
head, showing his deficiency in the organs of 
Secretiveness, Caution, tact, and those faculties 
by which men get along in the world—in a word, 
all those faculties which go to make the scholar, 
the thinker, the theologian are grandly developed, 
while those that make the practical business man 
are very deficient. 

Look at his face and imagine him moving and 
acting among men, presiding at social festivity. . 

How perfectly does his character correspond 
with these developments of his head and face! 
He was a natural recluse, devoting his days and 
nights to the constant study of vast theological 
problems and the mysteries of Scripture doctrine. 
The tendency of his brain was to religious med- 
itation, or, more strictly, to religious ratiocination, 
to reconcile the holiness of God with the salva- 
tion of sinners, the mercy of God with the punish- 
ment of sinners, the glory of God with the death 
of sinners. The labor of such a mind is to recon- 
cile the dreams of faith and the vagaries of en- 
thusiasm (as they appear to a purely rational 
mind) with sound reason and good sense. “Iam 
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not mad, most noble Festus, but speak the word: 
of truth and soberness.”’ 

He was too much in the study, too little at the 
tea-table; wrapt in metaphysical and spiritual 
meditations. he seems like some vast balloon with 
but a little guy rope to attach it to earth. He 
was not a motive power among men, but a Titan 
giving a dead lift at the leaden masses and using 
no leverage. In his life-time he was run over, 


outmaneuvered. made almost contemptible, while 


the great Scottish divines were hailing him as the 
Samson of holy metaphysics. and be was fixing 
for himself a niche among Continental writers, 
between Leibnitz on-the one hand and Kant upen 
the other. But no man in America ever bad so 
much power to lift up the whole rational nature 
and set it in tune with Heaven, and make the little 
things of life no more than barnacles on the ship’s 
bottom, to make the things of heaven and hell, of 
God and Belial, as wide apart as the Pacific from 
shore to shore. i 

Turn now to the other head and face. In Wes- 
ley the head is more uviformly developed; he has 
less Spirituality and Veneration in proportion to 
his other faculties, but more side head, more 
Caution, Constructiveness, Secretiveness, method, 
tact; he bas a power among men, seeing and 
using every laudable means for bringing them 
into the kingdom of Christ. And the expression 
of his face, how impressively does every linea- 
ment speak of labors more abundant, not in the 
study, not in solitude, but in the crowded city, in 
the open air, everywhere! It is instinct with in- 
tense, practical, every-day life; the patent and 
most prominent record there is that of the inde- 
fatigable worker, working among men, studying 
theological problems while on his way from one 
preaching place to another, in sympathy with all 
classes of men, with scholars and wise men, with 
the ignorant and uncultivated, seeing in every man 
an immortal soul, and striving to save that soul. 

Both stamped their individual characters on 
their admirers and followers in a more extended 
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aod remarkable manner and to a greater degree 
than any other two men of their time. 

Wesley was the founder of Methodism, and the 
whole system is bat the reflection of this great 
man. He is the pattern of the bishop, the presid- 
ing elder, the pastor, the class-leader, the theo- 
logian, the sermonizer, the éffective worker in the 
churcb, lay of clerical. 


Edwards stamped New England Congregation- 
alism so deeply, that every minister, every col- 


legian, every Christian in that denomination is to- 
day a different man from what he would have 
been if Edwards had never been born. 

Wesley's brain was less abstract than Edwards, 
less active, in its higher faculties, far less recluse, 
for more effective in the world. The one loves to 
dwell apart thinking angel thoughts, the other 
sees a world lying in sin around him, and recog- 
nizing no distinction but children of God and 


children of the world—organizes the Church 


militant and spends bis life in incessant and 


amazing labor, to drill, perfect, and make effec- | 


tive the machinery of religion. One produces a 
religion of practical, effective organization ; the 


other, deep, abiding, and perennial religious con- 


viction. One tends to produce high and valuable 
thinking; the other to give the world the benefit 
of untiring labors. 

CoNGREGATIONALISM is the form of church polity 
most strictly republican, or rather democratic, and 
like all other pure democracies, while it secures 
the largest freedom to the individual, it is the 
least efficient of all for aggressive enterprises. 
It flourishes and will be likely to flourish only 
among people of hereditary mental activity and 
hereditary religious reverence. As a matter of 
fact, Congregationalism is confined to New Eng- 
land, and to such communities in New York and 
Ohio as are made up almost entirely of emigrants 
from New England. In short, it is Puritanism 
modified by the influence of prosperity and pop- 
ularity, and tinctured with democracy. Neither 
by its powers of awakening the moral sympathies, 
nor by the machinery of its organization, is it 
ever likely to become dominant in the religious 
world. But it is likely to continue to embrace 
within its folds the most consistent and uniform 
piety, the deepest theology, and the most intel- 
lectual morality of any community where it is 
planted. Its defects are its tendency to asceticism, 
and its want of adaptability to the great masses 
of restless, aggressive, unintellectual, but enter- 


.prising Americans. It can produce great think- 


ers, not great actors. Its theologians are more 
eminent than its philanthropists. Its preachers 
are great in the pulpit rather than in labors from 
bouse to house or in ecclesiastical councils. The 
excellence of its sermonizing is not surpassed by 
any other sect, but the power displayed in this 
its chief instrument of grace is far greater than 
the tact, the policy, the worldly wisdom, which, 
properly sanctified, are far more effectual for 
church growth and the evangelizing of the race 
than the most splendid pulpit performances. 

Yet, to its praise, it must be admitted that on 
the broad field where piety and morality meet, 
where duties to God and daties to man are har- 
moniously cultivated, many of the finest intellects, 
the choicest spirits, and the happiest illustrations 
of civic as well as Christian virtue have flourished 


under the genial influences of Congregationalism. 
The magnificent mental and moral organization 
of a Webster, who never struck more ringing or 
heroic blows than in defense of Evangelical 
Christianity, is but a type of many others unequal 
to him in renown, nurtured in the bosom of this 
church, who, as well by the harmony and spot- 
leesness of their civil virtue, as by their eloquent 
tributes or powerful defenses of the Christian 
faith, have done so much to Christianity on the 
high pedestal which she now occupies as the cen- 
tral figure among the nations of the earth. 
Appealing as this form of Christianity does 
mainly to the intellect, and aiming at the heart 
through the intellect rather than at the intellect 
through the heart, the style of Christian virtue 
which it produces exhibits the uniformity of an 


-established mental conviction, and is character- 


ized by a steadiness and consistency which comes 
from the world of igtellect rather than from that 
ofemotion. A Christian in this church is always 
and everywhere aChristian. A Bible to read and 
a Heaven to adore are all he requires to nourish 
his piety. 

Mxrnobmm is emphatically the gospel to the 
poor. While it is true to itself and to the spirit 
of its great founder, it will continue to go out 
into “ the highways and hedgés and compel men 
to come into the marriage supper. The itiner- 
ancy is the great agency by which these invita- 
tions of the Gospel shall be spread to every cor- 
ner, every cabin, every heart. The first itinerants 
preached the word everywhere—in the open air, 
in the country, in crowded streets in the city, in 
churches when they could, in stables, in private 
houses. Wherever they found souls to be saved 
“ there they preached the Gospel.” The natural 
result of this system is to bring within the pale 
of the Church large masses of comparatively un- 
educated people—such as feel, but do not reason ; 
whose great concern is to have the heart right 
before God, and whose interest in the great doc- 
trines of theology is comparatively slight. They 
do not dig below the surface for those rich veins 
of trath that reward so amply the careful seeker, 
and consequently religion does not atrike so deep 


- root in the intellectual nature, and by consequence 


the variations in the thermometer of piety will be 
far greater with them than if they habitaally 
thought more and felt lees. 

Jonathan Edwards was born at East Windsor, 
Connecticut, October 5th, 1708. His mother was 
the daughter of Rev. Solomon Stoddard, who was 
for more than fifty years pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Northampton, Massachusetts, 
and one of the most eminent ministers of New 
England for ability, fidelity, piety, and usefulness. 
She was by tradition a woman distinguished for 
strength of mind, of superior education, peculiarly 
fond of reading, and of ardent piety. She was 
tall, stately, dignified, and commanding in ap- 
pearance, as well as affable and courteous in 
manner. She possessed extraordinary prudence 


and judgment, a nice sense of propriety, exten- 
sive inforMation, a thorough knowledge of the 
Scriptures and of theology, and was scrupulously 
conscientious. 

His father, Rey. Timothy Edwards, “ was for 
sixty-four years the beloved and venerable pastor 
of the E. Windsor Congregational Church. Both 
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were of English descent, for generations distin- 
guished for piety, intellect, vigor, and command- 
ing influence. He received at his graduation the 
collegiate degree of A.B. in the foreneon and 
A.M. in the afternoon,” an uncommon mark of 
respect paid to his extraordinary proficiency in 
learning. He taught his college pupils so thor- 
oughly, that the professors never thought it nec- 
essary to examine them preparatory to their ad- 
mission to college. From parents thus eminently 
endowed both with talents and moral virtues, 
what of excellence and superiority might we not 
expect in their children? Their distinguished son 
received his academic education at bome under 
his parent’s tuition. He commenced Latin when 
nine years of age, and made rapid progress. He 
was very fond of natural science, and at the age 
of ten wrote an interesting article on the “ wood- 
spider.” At thirteen he entered Yale College, 
where he took the highest stand in bis class; no 
part of his college studies was overlooked, and 
he studied with his pen constantly in hand. He 
entered with delight on the study of Locke on 
the Human Understanding,” at the age of fourteen, 
and said “it gave him more pleasure than the 
most greedy miser finds when gathering up hand- 
fals of silver and gold from some newly discov- 
ered treasure.” At the age of seventeen he grad- 
uated, studied theology, preached some, and 
taught two years at Yale College. At the age of 
twenty-four he was settled in Northampton, 
Massachusetts. He continued through life a hard 
student, spending in study generally thirteen out 
of the twenty-four hours. When riding, he had 
a pencil and paper with him to note down his 
thoughts, and often woke in the night to set down 
a thought. Besides his two sermons a week, he 
wrote “Notes on Scripture,” “ Miscellaneous,” 
„Types of Messiah, ‘‘ Prophecies of the Old and 
New Testament.” His works amount to thirty- 
three volumes of notes, sermons, tracts, and 
treatises. 


In 1727 he was married to Barah Pierpont, of 
New Haven. 

In stature he was tall, over six feet, slender, 
used few gestures ; his voice was low but clear; 
he was always fully and completely absorbed in 
religious thodght, composition, or prayer. In his 
church discipline he was injudicious and unfor- 
tunate; he made strong enemies among liberal- 
minded men, having little tact ia managing buman 
nature. He says of himself that he was low- 
spirited, of a dull and stiff manner, and not 
sprightly in conversation.” Isaac Taylor says 
this very sluggishness and aridity, this feeble 
pulse of life was the very reason of his extraor- 
dinary power of analysis. To accomplish the will 
of God on earth was the ruling motive of his soul- 

The parentage of John Wesley was as remark- 
able in a religious point of view as was that of 
Edwards. His great-grandfather was ejected from 
the Established Church for non-conformity ; his 
son, distinguished both for learning and piety, 
was also ejected fer the same reason, four times 
imprisoned, and finally denied Christian burial 
on account of his “ dissenting” views. His wife, 
John Wesley's paternal grandmother, was the 
niece of Thomas Fuiler, the Church historian, a 
man remarkable for wit, learning, and elegance 
of style and expression. The youngest son, Sam- 
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uel, father of the great founder of Methodism, 
married the daughter of an ejected minister, a 
woman of greath strength of intellect and exalted 
piety. From both paternal and maternal ances- 
try John Wesley inherited his superior intellect, 
his fervid devotion, and his tendency to innova- 
tion. He resembled his mother most strikingly, 
and inherited largely from her those gifts that 
made his life such a benefaction to the world. 

What a lesson to mothers do the lives of these 
two eminent men afford! Both devoted them- 
selves carnestly to the education of their sons. 
From the stores of a mother’s learning, from the 
fountains of a mother’s heart, were the intellects 
of these men fed in their youth, and their charac-. 
ters formed for everlasting good to their race. 
Oh, ye mothers, who trust hireling teachers to im- 
press upon your children’s minds and hearts those 
lessons they should learn from your own lips, for 
one brief hour consider the better way so radiant- 
ly marked out by Esther Edwards and Susannah 
Wesley—names worthy to stand beside hers we 
delight to honor as the mother of our Washington. 

John Wesley and his brother Charles inaugu- 
rated the form of religion that sometimes goes by 
their name as early as 1729. While in college 
they became deeply impressed with the coldness 
and inefficiency of the Established Church, and 
for a long time Wesley labored, not to draw away 
a body of dissenters, but to infuse his own zeal, 
his earnest piety, and his systematic manner of 
cultivating and promoting religion into the 
Church of England. Disappointed in this, he de- 
voted himself, soul and body, to the interests of 
the now rapidly increasing body of Christians 
whom he had rescued from the masses of the 
world, whom he had found in the highways and 
hedges of life. In these labors he visited Ireland 
and Scotland, the West India Islands and America, 
again and again. Sixty years of constant and 
unrémitting labor bad its abundant reward in the 
unequaled spread of his faith while he lived, and 
in the radiant crown that awaits those who call 
many to righteousness. 

Doubtless there are features in his system which 
he would modify were he to inaugurate the plan 
anew. Most will agree that appeals less declam- 
atory and emotional would be now calculated to 
reach and affect the thinking class. But with all 
its faults, Methodism is the gospel of the poor— 
Methodism is Christianity in earnest. 

It will be seen that the portraits of these two 
great divines, as given above, were taken late in 
life, so that what they appear is as much a record 
of what they did, as of what they were by original 
conformation. Thought, labor, prayer, Christian 
- devotion had been for fifty years chiseling away” 
upon these features until they are, to the intelli- 
gent eye, as deeply inscribed with theological 
systems as the books which they composed. 
Those great works of Edwards on the“ Will” and 
on the “ Affections,” which made him famous in 
both hemispheres, could never have been pro- 
duced by a head less amply developed in the 
noblest faculties. Such compositions require a 
brain equally developed in the reasoning fgculties 
and in the spiritual powers, a brain that could 
take abstract truths of theology, or the “ thus 
saith the Lord” of the Holy Writ, and pursue them 
to their legitimate conclusions by a logic as ab- 
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solute and irrefutable as Newton’s when he dis- 
covered the law of gravitation. One might look 
upon ten thousand faces and never see so admir- 
able a union for theologic genius. 

The other face is as deeply inscribed with the 
peculiar and amazing activity with which his life 
was crowded. His was not a brain from which 
could emanate a metaphysical system whose 
acnteness should command the admiration of 
philosophers; but be could organize a church 
system that all the wisdom of succeeding genera- 
tions has not materially improved upon—a sys- 
tem whose efficiency is testified by hundreds of 
thousands of redeemed spirits that would have 
died in sin but for the indefatigable labors of the 
itinerancy. 

Upon these features, how legibly is written 
“the care of all the churches!” the day begun 
and ended with prayer for souls, and even the 
night watches made vocal with songs of Zion, “in 
labors more abuudant, in perils oft.” What a 
chronicle of evangelical labor! what a record of 
apostolic zeal! 

The speculation is not, perhaps, irreverent if 
we for a little consider the difference in the en- 
joyments which these sainted spirits now have in 
the blessed kingdom of rewards. Edwards is re- 
joicing in the illuminations of the spiritual world. 
Truths which he saw dimly here are now brighter 
than the sunlight. Problems. in the solution of 


which he so often paced the fioor of his little 
study in Northampton, are now solved and settled 
forever. He rejoices in the immediate presence 
s God, and gazes unabashed at the intolerable 
ory. N 
The other, and perhaps the more ardent spirit, 
looks around him and beholds with tears of an- 
gelic bliss the exceeding great company that has 
come up from every tribe and every kingdom 
under the whole heaven, shouting the victory 
chant of the Church triumphant! L. E. L. 


— 0 Po ae 


CONVERSATION is a very serious matter. There 
are men with whom an hour’s talk would weaken 
one more than a day’s fasting. 
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Frepenixka Bremer, the celebrated Swedish 
novelist, was born in or near Abo, Finland, about 
the year 1802. When very young her parents 
removed to Sweden, with which country she has 
always been identified. Her education was 
chiefly obtained in Norway, under the superin- 
tendence of the Countess Sonnerhjeim, who ex- 
hibited considerable interest in her. After 
leaving school she became a teacher in an 
‘academy in Stockholm. When but twenty-two 
years of age her first novel, called ‘The Neigh- 
bors,” appeared. and found ready circulation in 
the English, German, Dutch, and French lan- 
guages, as well as her own. This ‘novel created 
a profound sensation in America, so that when 
she visited this country she was received with 
much cordiality by the public generally. Her 
pleasant book, Homes in the New World,“ re- 
lates her experiences in America, with the various j 
phases of society North and South, and with the 
learned and great of the land. She exhibits a 
clearness of discernment and a felicity of ex- 
pression in her talk of men and things, in this 
book, which have been rarely surpassed. Miss 
Bremer entertained views in regard to marriage 
which would be considered liberal by our read- 
ers. She believed tbat the public declaration 
of a pair to live together as husband and wife 
was sufficient to constitute and sanctify their 
union. She never married, but lived at Stock- 
holm in comp&rative retirement after her travels 
in America and England. Her death occurred a 
few weeks since. 


— —— — 


Coror BIINDRRSS.— The Post says: Paul Akers, 
the sculptor of the Dead Pearl Diver, passed 
through New York on his way South for the 
benefit of his health last month. He is the 
author of the leading article in the Aflantic 
Monthly for February, on Amerioan Artists in 
Italy, the greater part of which is devoted to 
the merite of Page as a colorist. Mr. Akers 
regards him as one of the greatest painters since 
Titian, and names as his most striking works the 
portraits of three American ladies, which were 
executed in Rome, viz., those of Charlotte Cush- 
man, now in London; of Mrs. Crawford, now in 
Rome; and of Mrs. North, now in Cambridge, 
Mass. As an instance of color-blindness in an 
artist, Mr. Alkers says that Bartholomew, the 
sculptor, could not distinguish between a crimson 
curtain and a green one. Yet Bartholomew 
began his artistic career as a portrait painter, and 
once he gave the cheeks of a female sitter a hue 
of bright green. He put the two pigments upon 
his palette, and mistook the green for the red, 
and did not discover his mistake until it was 
pointed out to him. Yet, blind as he was to the 
differences of color, he had the most exquisite 
perception of the beauties of form. 

[Railway conductors, signal masters, and others, 
who are expected to distinguish one line or train 
of cars from another, running on the same road, 
being deficient in the organ of Color, are puzzled 
to make out which is which, and accidents have 
occurred from this cause. When will managers 
learn to select the right man for the right 
place? 
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OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


LANGUAGE (35).—Fr. Langues. Human speech; 
the expression of ideas by the voice; sounds expressive 
of thought articulated by the organs of the throat and 
month.— Webster. > 

It (the organ of Language] makes us acquainted with 
arbitrary signs, remembers them, judges of their rela- 
tions, and gives a disposition to indulge in all exercises 
connected with words.—Spurzheim. 

The faculty of Language gives the capacity for learn- 
ing signs alone—the meaning of them is acquired by 
other faculties.— Combe. . 

Location.—The organ of Language is situated 
on the back part of the orbitary plates, the bones 
which form the roof of the eyes and support the 
anterior lobes of the brain. It is marked L, in 
fig. 1. 

PaystogromicaL Siex.—A large development 
of Language is indicated by prominent eyes. 
Sometimes the eyes not only project, but are also 
depressed, when the under eyelid presents a sort 
of sack or roll or appears swollen. Both of these 
signs are conspicuous in our likeness of Las Casas 
(fig. 2). 

Funcrion. — This faculty gives verbal mem- 
ory ; and persons who have it large readily re- 
member words, and learn by heart with great fa- 
cility. When Language is very large and the 
general intellect only moderate, it is surprising 
what a volume of words can be poured forth to 
express a few ideas, and sometimes no idea at all. 
This class of persons have great pleasure in hear- 
ing themselves talk, and are rendered uncomfort- 
able if not allowed to indulge in their favorite 
occupation. If they write, their style is like 
their speaking, destitute of condensation—they 
scribble whole pages about nothing. 

We frequently meet with men of great talent 
only moderately endowed with Language, and 
others whose mental powers are very common- 
place who have this organ large. Many persons 
who are largely endowed with this faculty, and 
who have an excellent verbal memory, and learn 
by heart with great readiness, yet make little 
progress in learning the science of a language. 

InLusTRATIVE Exampies.—This like all other 

organs seems composed of different parts. Some 
persons are apt to forget proper names, while 
they recollect words denoting the qualities of ex- 


8 


ternal objects. Disease or accident has entailed 


this peculiarity in several instances. One Le- 
reard, of Marscilles,“ mentioned by Dr. Spurz- 
heim, having received a blow from a foil on the 
eyebrow, lost the memory of proper names en- 
tirely ; he sometimes forgot the names of his in- 
timate friends, and even of his father, as he stated 
in a letter written to Dr. Gall for advice. Cuvier, 
in his Historical Eulogium on Brousonnet, deliv- 
ered in the Institute of France, in 1808, relates 
that this famous botanist, after an apoplectic fit, 
could never recollect either proper names or sub- 
stantives, though he recovered his prodigious 
memory of other matters. He knew the forms, 
leaves, and colors of plants, and recollected their 
epithets, but could not recall their names "’ 


“ Half idiot children there are who never | 


speak, though they do many things like reason- 
able persons; and then parents, relations, and 
even physicians, can not conceive their partial 
imbecility. Now, though such children be not 
deaf, though they pronounce various words, yet 
they never go on to speak, and the cause of this 
is often looked for in the organs connected with 
the production of voice, the tongue, amygdaloid 
glands, palate, etc. ; but the state of these parts 
is never the reason of the want of language. 
The organs of voice, it is true, produce sounds, 
but they do not originate or cause vocal lan- 
guage; persons deprived of several, as of the 
tongue, the palate, have yet continued to speak. 
Their pronunciation of course was not so distinct 
as that of other persons, but they felt the neces- 
sity of communicating their sensations and ideas, 
and therefore contrived to speak. On the con- 
trary, these half idiots pronounce single words 
very well, but can not keep up a conversation, 
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nor fix their attention, nor combine their expres- 
sions. They are consequently destitute of the 
power of learning, as well of the intellectual fac- 
ulty of inventing arbitrary signs ’’ 

LAVATER, Jobn Caspar—the famous writer on 
Physiognomy, was born at Zurich, Switzerland, in 1741, 
and died in 1801, of wounds received during the occupa- 
tion of his native town by the French under Massena. 
He was pastor of the principal church in his native 
place, and left a high character for moral purity and be- 
nevolence. His great work on Physlognomy was pub- 


lished in 1775, in four quarto volumes, It became very 
popular.— A hen Cyclopedia of Biography. F 

, John Caspar Lavater was the 12th child of Hen- 
ry Lavater, a physician of some note, and a mem- 
ber of the Government of Zurich. In early youth 


he was of a weakly and delicate bodily conforma- 
tion, not expected to become healthy or long- 
lived. The usual accompaniments of ill health 
were not less marked in his character and dispo- 
sition than they are usually found in such chil- 
dren. He was fretful, impatient, ardent, and 
sometimes violent in temper. yet often he evin- 
ced great mildness, quiet, and good-nature. In 
youth, none of those qualities were apparent to 
others which afterward rendered him so distin- 
guished. Speaking of his boyhood, he says: “I 
recollect how much I suffered at this early period 
of my life from timidity and bashfulness. Curi- 
osity continally impelled me, while fear restrain- 
ed me; yet I observed and felt, though I could 
never communicate my feelings and observations ; 
or if I attempted to make such a communication, 
the manner in which I did it was so absurd, and 
drew on me so much ridicule, that I soon found 
myself incapable of uttering another word.” 

He was very imaginative, and very benevo- 
lent, and these two qualities led him into many 
a boyish indiscretion ; his great kindness of heart 
especially influenced his actions, imparting an ir- 
resistible desire to relieve those whose distress 
became known to him.. He had been intended 
by his parents for the practice of medicine ; but 
an incident at school having awakened in him a 
strong predilection for the ministry, they deter- 
mined to educate him in the direction of his in- 
clinations, although then but ten years old. 

In 1755 Lavater entered college, and although 
regarded before as a very indifferent scholar, yet 
he made such progress in classical knowledge as to 
surprise all who knew him. His collegiate stud- 
ies were prosecuted under the direction of Bod- 
mer and Breitinger, two distinguished.scholars of 
that day. Here he contracted a close and endur- 
ing intimacy with the three brothers Hess, and 
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Henry Fuseli, afterward eminent as a painter. 
In 1762, having completed his course of theolog- 
ical study, he was ordained a minister. His ca- 
reer as an ecclesiastic was especially remarkable 
‘for his benevolence. Works of love and mercy 
constituted the larger part of his official acts. 
Ever ready to defend the poor and oppressed, he 
frequently took occasion to vindicate their cause, 
even to opposing single-handed the encroach- 
ments of the rich and powerful. 

While yet a young man, Lavater, in company 
with a few friends, visited several distinguished 
men in Germany and Switzerland, traveling con- 
siderably on foot from town to town. 

He commenced his writings on Physiognomy, 
which have rendered his name memorable, in 
1770, and from that time, in the intervals of his 
ministry, prosecuted his investigations with gr- 
dor and enthusiasm until his death. His first 
production on this subject was a small work 
printed at Leipsic in 1772, entitled“ John Cas- 
par Lavater on Physiognomy,’’ which contained 
the fundamental principles upon which his lar- 
ger work is based. This extended treatise on 
Physiognomy, which comprises four volumes, 
was issued from the press between 1775 and 1778, 
and attracted much attention from the very first. 
The Emperor Joseph II. treated him with marked 
distinction, and many persons of royal birth vis- 
ited him. Besides his works on Physiognomy, 
Lavater wrote poems, mainly of a religious caste, 
and published several of his sermons in copsoli- 
dated form. 

At the close of the eighteenth century: the rev- 


olutionary movements of France produced much 


commotion in Switzerland. In May, 1798, that 
country was ravaged without mercy by the mer- 
cenary generals and officers of the French repub- 
lic. During all this time Lavater’s voice was 
heard, loud in the defense of his native land, 
and appealing to the French to forbear their 
atrocious treatment of the wretched Swiss. 

On the 26th of September, 1799, the French, 
after an obstinate contest with the Austrians, re- 
occupied Zurich. Some French soldiers, intent 
upon plunder, called at Lavater’s house and de- 


manded of him some wine, which he gave them, 


arki 
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money. After this act of kindness, one of them, 
unprovoked, shot him in the breast. This wound 


occasioned his death, although he did not die 


at 
Maa =a 


until January 2d, 1801. : 


The character of Lavater was of a high moral 
order. All who knew him expressed the highest 
regard for him. He was ardent in affection, be- 
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nevolent even to excess, and very mild in de- 
meanor. The excitability of his early youth 
gave way to the calmness and forbearance so em- 
inent in him in full maturity. He was not a 
learned man, but his natural talent and great 
knowledge of men rendered him a very interest- 
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Fic. 5.— Sm Joun FRANKLIN. 
ing conversationalist, and a most useful man in 
general society. 

Phrenologically considered, Lavater’s head and 
face exhibit a marked predominance of the per- 
ceptive faculties. His temperament was mental- 
motive. He was finely organized for an observer, 
to collect facts. Individuality, Form, and Size 
were greatly developed. His reasoning power 
was less conspicuously marked. This fact is 
evidenced in his writings, which present a mass 
of matter, the fruit of an extensive observ- 
ation, without much system in management and 
without logical demonstration. Human Nature 
was evidently large, enabling him to measure the 
character of those with whom he came in con- 
tact ; and this, coupled with his very large per- 
ceptives, rendered him almost oracular in opin- 
ion. Benevolence was also large, and through 
this organ he chiefly manifested his religious 
feelings. His religion was that practical sort 
which seeks by works of love and mercy to ben 
fit mankind and raise it in the scale of physical 
and moral existence. His life, eyen from the 
cradle, was a benevolent life, and his researches 
in Physiognomy were benevolent in their object. 
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| Firmness is well indicated. Whatever he under- 


took, especially in a Christian spirit, Lavater car- 
ried through unswervingly and perseveringly. 
Self-Esteem was not large, still he had enough of 
it to appreciate his own worth, and not demean 
himself in the presence of greatness. His social 
organs were all well marked. He was fond of 
friends, very social and affectionate, and being so 
sympathetic, his realm of friendship was very 
large. All who became personally acquainted 
with him felt the magnetic influence of his friend- 
liness. Faith was large, and greatly aided in his 
ministry. He was even too credulous at times. 
Language was also large, and served him well as 
the vehicle by which to communicate his emo- 
tions and sentiments. His great storehouse of 
facts contributed the supply of material which 
flowed so freely in his conversation. The basilar 
organs of the side head were not prominent. 
They show him an unselfish, peaceable, mild- 
tempered man, and such he was. 


U 
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' Taking his organisation as a whole, we would 
pronounce him good, kind, and affectionate ; en- 
dowed with great power to investigate facts and 
judge of character, but with insufficient logical 
ability and method to systematize and reduce to 
a complete treatise the inferences derived from 
those facts; and with too much imagination to 
seek the basis of his researches, and so render 
them of practical value. 

LE BRUN, Chatles—a French painter, born in Paris 
March 22d, 1619, and died there Feb. 12th, 1690. He 
studied under Nicholas Poussin, and was chief painter 
to Louis XIV. His series of Pictures entitled Batties of 
Alexander sre the best known and perhaps the most 
meritorious of his works.—Appleton’s Cyclopedia. 

Le Brun made a large number of physiognom- 
ical studies, many of which were copied by La- 
vater in his great work. A few of them, on a 
reduced scale, will be found in our New Physi- 
ognomy.’’ They are somewhat exaggerated, and 
not always correct expressions of the passions 
and emotions, but have considerable merit as 
works of art and furnish good exercises. 

LIBERTY.—The state of freemen; ability to do as 
one pleases ; freedom from restraint.— Webeter. 

A love of liberty results from the action of 
Self-Esteem, which see. 

LOBES.—The brain is divided into two hemispheres 
by the falx or scythe-shaped process, and each of theso 
hemispheres, in its under surface, into three lobes, called 
respectively the auterior, the middle, and the posterior. 

The middle lobe is devoted . 
particularly to the propensities 
connected with self-preserva- 
tion—Alimentiveness, Destruc- 
tiveness, Combativeness, Ac- 
quisitiveness, and Secrétive- 
ness; the anterior lobe pertains 
to the intellectual faculties 
and the moral sentiments; and 
the posterior lobe comprises the 
domestic affections, etc. See 
Brain, etc. Fra. 6. 

LOCALITY (31).—Fr. localdtd.—Position ; situation; 
place; especially geographical place or eituation.— Wed- 
ster 


It seems to me that it is the faculty of Locality in gen- 
eral. As soon as we have conceived the existence of an 


‘ object and its qualities, it must necesearily occupy a 


place, and this is the faculty that conceives the places o0- 
cupied by the objects which surround us.—Apurahkeim. 
Dr. Spurzheim’s observations coincide with my own 


experience.— Combe. 


Looarion.—The organ of Locality is situated 
in the forehead, on each side of Eventuality and 
over the inner corner of the eyebrows (L, fig. 1), 
as indicated in the portrait of Capt. Cook, fig. 4. 

PuysiocnomioaL Sian.—A marked prominence 
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above the inner corner of the eyebrows, on each 
side of the mesial line, as in fig. 5, indicates 
large Locality. The length and fullness of the 
central part of the under lip, below the red part, 
is believed to be similar in its indications. It is 
called Love of Traveling by Dr. Redfield. It is 
shown largely developed in figs. 5 and 6. 
Funcrion.—‘‘ Persons in whom this organ is 
large, form vivid and distinct conceptions of sit- 
uations and scenery which they have seen or 
heard described, and they have great power in 
recalling such conceptions. When the faculty is 
active from internal excitement of the organ, 
such ideas are presented to the mind involunta- 


rily. In the mask of Sir Walter Scott the organ 
is large. Readers, similarly endowed, are al- 
most as much delighted with his descriptions of 
scenery as by a tour made by themselves amid 
the mountain glens; while those in whom the 
organ is small, are quite uninterested by his 
most splendid poetical landscapes. This author 
wrote so pictorially, that he almost saves an art- 
ist, who means to illustrate his pages, the trouble 
of invention. 

ILLDsrnarryvx Exampres. — Locality is large 
in the busts and portraits of all eminent naviga- 
tors and travelers, such as Columbus, Cook, and 
Mungo Park ; also in great astronomers and ge- 
ographers, as Kepler, Galileo, Tycho Brahé, and 
Newton. In Tasso the poet, also, it appears to 
be very large, and he manifested the faculty in 
a high degree. Several cases are mentioned by 
Dr. Gall of individuals passionately fond of trav- 
eling, in whom the organ was greatly developed. 
This faculty gives what is called coup d'œil,” 
and judgment of the capabilities of ground. It 
is necessary to the military draughtsman, and is 
of great importance to a general in war. Dr. 
Gall mentions that he had observed the organ 
large in distinguished players at chess; and he 
conceived their talent to consist in the faculty of 
conceiving clearly a great number of the possible 
positions of the men. 

Some persons have a natural tact in discrim- 
inating and recollecting the situation of the or- 
gans on the phrenological bust, and perceiving 
differences in the forms of the head, while others 
experience the greatest difficulty in doing so. 
“The former have Locality, Size, and Form large ; 
the latter have them small, indicated by a gene- 
ral narrowness at the top of the nose. These 
state their own inability to observe as an objec-. 
tion against the system; but this is as if one 
were to deny the diversity of certain colors be- 
cause his own organ of Coloring is so defective 
that he can not perceive it. 

The organ is more developed in men than in 
women, and the manifestations correspond. 

In ANIMALS.— Locality is possessed by the lower 
animals, and many interesting facts are recorded 
of their manifestation of the faculty. Dr. Gall 
mentions several instances of dogs returning to 
their homes from great distances, without the 
possibility of being guided by smell or sight. 

A dog,“ he says, was carried in a coach 
from Vienna to St. Petersburg, and at the end of 
six months reappeared in Vienna. Another was 
transported from Vienna to London ; he attached 
himself to a traveler, and embarked along with 
him ; but at the moment of landing he made his 
escape and returned to his native city. Another 
dog was sent from Lyons to Marseilles, where he 
was embarked for Naples, and he found his way 
back by land to Lyons.” An ass, ship at 
Gibraltar, on board the Ister frigate, in 1816, was 
thrown overboard, when the vessel struck at 
Point de Gat, in Spain, a distance of 200 miles. 
There were holes in his ears, indicating that he 
had been used for carrying criminals when flog- 
ged; and as such asses were abhorred by the 
peasantry, no one stopped him, and he immedi- 
ately returned, ugh a mountainous and in- 
tricate country intersected by streams, to Gibral- 
tar. - 
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PUTTING ON A BAD PACE. 


Tue following story should be read and re- 
peated to all constitutional grumblers, that they 
may see themselves as others see them,” and cor- 
rect their errors. ` First among the unpardonable 
sins we class this miserable, complaining. this 
wicked ingratitude. Let us “show them up ;” 
“they don’t believe in Phrenology,” of course 
not. Read 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN TRIBULATION TREPID AND MR. 
i HOPEFUL. 


Hopeful.—Good-morning, Mr. Trepid. 

Tribulation.—Good-morning. 

H.—Well, how is your work coming on? 

T.—Oh, badly enough. I assure you! 

H.—I suppose you bave your hay and grain all 
in the barn ? 

T.—No, sir; I have none of them completed. 
My grase-crop was so heavy that I could not get 
it all into the barn, and now I suppose I shall 
lose some of it for want of storage, and it wor- 
ries me almost to death to think of it. My grain 
grew so large that much of it has fallen down, 
and the men are almost tired out harvesting it. 
I would much rather have had only half a crop. 
It worries me so that I can not sleep nights. 

H.—Your potatoes look very promising, and 
as potatoes are very scarce, you will be very 
likely to make a handsome sum out of them. 

T.—Yes, they are very large, and promise to 
yield abundantly ; but how I shall ever get them 


dug and taken to market I can not foresee. Iam 


sure I have no place to store them, and help is so 
scarce that I can not get a man to dig one hun- 
dred bushels without giving him ten of them, and 
it seems so extortionary that I almost wish I had 
planted none. 

H.—Well, your apples are growing finely, and 
will certainly bring you in a fine revenue in the 
autumn, for you bave more of them than all the 
rest of the neighborhood. _ ž 

T.—Yes : but when I think that the early 
frosts will destroy the whole crop, or if some 
should come to perfection, that the boys would 
steal the best of them, I would as soon that the 
trees had not blossomed at all. 

H.—You have the consolation of knowing that 
you have the society and solace of Mrs. Trepid, a 
most worthy and excellent companion, who will 
be a comfort and stay of your declining years. 

T.—Yes, but it grieves me sorely to think that 
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she may be taken away and I left alone to drag 
out a miserable existence. 

H.— Well, sir. you have certainly the con- ola 
tion of knowing that you have a great abundaact 
of everything necessary for your own use and 
comfort, and have a reasonable prospect of living 
to a good old age and of enjoying it. 

7T.—Oh. I never shall, I know—I know I never 
shall. Iam behind in everything. I was borp 
the last hour of the day, the last day of the week, 
the last week of the month, and the last month o 
the year, and I am quite certain it would have 
been fifty dollars in my pocket if I had not been 
born at all. ; 


— Kc 


O LIFBÐB! O LAND! 
BY HALLOWEEN. — 
O LIE! O Life! 
Thou compound strange of care and strife! 
Thou journey o'er Time's changing road, 
That windeth on to some abode, 
We know not where— 
And yet—and yet we know tis there 
They say a place of rest and peace 
I ask, O Life, 
When wilt thon cease? © 


O Land! O Land! 
Where helplees mortals sadly stand 
All up and down thy wreck-strewn strand 
With throbbing hearts and outstretched ħands, 
And hungry eyes 
That strive to pierce the leaden skies 
Where cold- black clonds and shadows blend, 
To catch a glimpse of Patadise— 
I ask, O Land, 
When wilt thou end? 


O mortal Life ! 
When can I leave thy care and strife? 


O earthly Land! 


When can my weary spirit stand 
Where breakers swell 
On Time’s dark shore, 
And say farewell 
Forevermore ? 


O Life Beyond! O Land, O Home, 
Where souls, earth-weary, cease to roam, 
With thee I soon shall rest! 
There, doubly blest, 
I shall not know 
Time's weariness 
Nor feel its woe; 
So summons haste— 


I long to go. 
— — 
SOUTHERN IMMIGRATION. 


Tur Southern Cultivator, in a long and able article 
on! The Recuperation of Southern Wealth,” thus 
recognises the part which immigration must 
necessarily play in the process of restoration : 

Finally, capital will be brought in, and our losses 
thereof in a great measure restored to the com- 
munity by immigration. Whatever be the 
fate of the negro, population, like capital, will 
seek its equilibrium. The vast wave of immi- 


‘gration that, borne from Europe, strikes the 


Northern shore, will not stop there; but, attract- 
ed by our mild climate, our mineral wealth, our 
timbered forests, our inviting waterfalls, and a 
soil so well adapted to the production of not 
only our great peculiar staples of commerce, but 
to corn and wine and silk and fruits. it will flow 
over and fertilize the whole South with the 
movable wealth this population will bring, and 
with the products their labor will soon provide. 
Our lost prosperity will be more than restored. 
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Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, thelr fortunes, and their belugs blend. — Thomson, 


FROM THE GREEK OF MENANDER, 


Ons summer's day as for my fair 
A wreath I chanced to twine, 

I caught young Love among the flowers, 
And plunged him in my wine. 

I plunged him in and drank him down 
With such delicious glee, 

And now the urchin with his wings 
Is always tickling me. 
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LOVE AND LOV BRS. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF ENGAGEMENTS. 


At this stage of the momentous journey of life 
—the stage where romance leaves off and reality 
begins—it becomes absolutely necessary to stop 
and hold a council with yourself and your own 
nature! Throw over all unnecessary weight, 
balance yourself morally and mentally, and take 
a good look ahead. If you can divest yourself of 
aught bearing the resemblance of prejudice or 
warped feeling, do se—but the probability is that 
you can't. We are all bundles of habit and whim 
—we draw in extraneous thoughts and ideas with 
the very air we breathe—and when we fancy oar. 
selves most judicially impartial, we are Jaboring 
under the extremest mistak . 

Hold a council with yourself, and make up 
your mind. Of all enemies to love and lovers, in- 
decision is the most fatal apd insidious—the rock 
to be avoided as yon would avoid jagged head- 
lands at sea. It is so wretchedly easy to say 
“There is no hurry,” “ Time enough yet,” “ Wait 
and see how things turn out,” and all the other 
formula with which existence is plundered of half 
its sweetness, There is hurry, we say; time is 
creeping away, taking life and strength and vi- 
tality with it. Has God given you the golden op- 
portunity only that it may be squandered in mis- 


erable procrastination? Do you owe no duties to 


society—-to yourself? to the man or woman whom 
in your secret heart you have recognized as the 
counterpart to yourown neture? Don’tsit beside 
the highway balancing the pros and cons, the 
good and the bad, until you become like a vacil- 
lating hum`': pendulum without an atom of iadi- 
viduality of your own. Decide, and decide 
promptly. 

If you are a man, there is even theless neces- 
sity for hesitation. In any matter connected with 
your daily business life, you would act with 
quickness and energy. Why should you exercise 
less common sense in the question of marriage? 
She has faults.” So have you. Who amoug us 
hasnot? Did you expect an angel without earthly 
fallibility or taint to fold its wings on your hearth- 


stone? What sort of a companion do you suppose 


you would make for one of these fair, faultless 
angels? Balance her stock of failings against 
yours, and strike an average at your leisure. 
“You may repent when it is too late.” Possibly 
—but if that is the frame of mind with which you 
enter into the most solemn, of all compacts, the 
lady will be by far the most likely to repent. 
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Repent! When you formed a legal copartnership 
with Peter Pounce for the transaction of business, 
did you hesitate on any such grounds as this? 
When you take a railway ticket for Chiesgo, do 
you stand fingering your bank-bill and wondering 
whether it is possible you may not regret that 
you hadn't gone to San Franciaco? You argue 
like the blind, besotted atheist who has no faith 
in the protecting love and care of Providence. 
Can not you trust a little to God and the truth 
and goodness of your own nature? If not, you 
had a great deal better roll yourself up inte a 
selfish chrysalis and set out on the long, long path 
of years alone, with nobody but yourself to 
grumble at and criticise ! 

But if, on the other hand, you are a woman, 
pausing on the brink of the most vitally import- 
ant step a woman can ever take, we can see more 
reason in a little hesitation—a shade of uucer- 
tainty. A man on receiving the unwelcome“ no” 
can go into a figurative hospital until his wounds 
are cured, and then try again; the woman who 
has refused him sits passive and alone, wondering 
whether an unloving marriage might not have 
been preferable to the estate of a forlorn old 
maid. “It may be my last chance,” argues the 
woman, who feels that she would be happier 
married than single. Do you blame her for a 
little vacillation? Her entire life will most prob- 
ably take its light or shadow from the nature of 
the man who becomes its companion. If she is 
unhappy in the union, she can not take refuge in 
business, or literature, or politics es her husband 
can, With her, it is literally “for better, for 
worse“ —and the worse may possibly be very 
bad! 

To all this confusion of doubts, fears, and sur- 
mises we can offer but one clew. Ask your heart, 
frankly and honestly, and whatever its verdict 
‘may be, decide according to that verdict! 

And 80, if your little double-freighted boat en- 
counters no insuperable obstacles, you drift out 
of the great ocean of general society into the 
quieter though scarcely leas eventful haven of en- 
gagement. 

Here we encounter another formidable quick- 
sand—that commonly pbrased “long engage- 
ments.“ We should sooner call it“ short peace 
of mind,” or “slow dissolution,” for it amounts to 
very much the same thing in the end. We don’t 
believe in long engagements—we never did be- 
lieve in them, and the longer we live in this 
world, the more reason we see to wish that they 
might be abolished by act of Legislature! Why 
don’t people do just like the birds? Are there 
any long engagements in blossoming May and 
fragrant June? God’s younger children, the 
birds, behave sensibly—they take advantage of 
the sunshine, build their little nesta, and straight- 
way “pair off.” They don’t put their feathered 
heads on one side and say, What would become 
of us if there should be an east wind among our 
branches, or an equinoctial rain? It would be 
very imprudent to marry without taking all these 
things into consideration.” And who ever beard 
of the birds reasoning sagely, We are never sure 
of uninterrupted fine weather—upon the whole it 
isn’t best to pair off.” Yet the birds are tenderly 
cared for. Is not this a commentary on human 
solicitude and trouble-borrowing? Are ye not 


2. 


of more value than many sparrows?” saya the 
best judge of buman nature that ever walked upon 
the earth. A 

Af:er all, what is the philosophy or good sense 
in long engagements? 

“ To know each other better,” says the would- 
be logician. Yes, but is tbere no danger of 
knowing each other worse? Does not the busi- 
ness of knowing each other better” imply criti- 
cal inspection and cautious study of character ? in 
short, a general ‘‘ are-you-good-enough-for-me- 
ism,” which no human creature can endure with- 
out conscious disparagement. Tho longer people 
take to know each other better,” the briefer be- 
comes their chance of happiness. It would be 
possible to put faults in a saint if one set one’s 
self resolutely to work to do it! Moreover, tbe 
older and more caustic and opinionated you 
grow, the less likely you are to adapt yourself 


easily and pleasantly to another life twined round 


your own. The love which in a matrimonial 
atmosphere would have ripened into sunny happi- 
ness is very apt to degenerate into indifference 
oreven aversion if jt is kept dwindling on through 
the weary years of a long engagement.” 

Take any living example in the society that 
surrounds you. Mr. Brown and Miss Purple, we 
will say, became engaged in 1856. Like many 
other geese, they “concluded to wait a little“ 
and the feeble flame after flickering through ten 
long years finally went out. Mr. Brown became 
arbitrary—Miss Purple captious, and the engage- 
ment was dissolved in disgust. “ What an escape 
I have had!” says Miss Purple. ‘The cross old 
maid—I'm glad I didn’t marry her,” soliloquizes 
Mr. Brown, selfishly exultant. All very true, 
Mr. Brown and Miss Purple; but if you had been 
married ten years ago, when you first fell in love 
with one another, you would probably have been 
the happiest couple alive. The Miss Purple of 
1856 was quite different from the Miss Purple of 
1866, and Mra. Brown would have been an im- 
provement on either. So with the gentleman— 
Mr. Brown, absorbed in his own selfishness, is by 
no means the same frank young fellow that went 
courting in 1856! We alter, but we don’t always 
improve! 

Therefore we say again, there is a dreadful fal- 
lacy in all the arguments adduced by those who 
are in favor of long engagements. If you are 
honestly and earnestly in love, you should put 
the sign and seal of parson and wedding-ring on 
it as soon as possible. Where is the use of delay? 
Life is not long enough to spend in fruitless de- 
liberation. If you are poor and friendless, can 
Dot two fight the battle, hand in hand, witb a far 
better chance of victory? If you are weak- 
hearted, borrow strength from God’s beneficence. 
But, unless you are pre-determined to be miser- 
able, don’t let the spring-time of your life go by 
while you are vainly waiting for an “ opportu- 
nity.” Make the opportunity for yourself, or take 
it, and stand your chance bravely like the rest of 
the world. MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 
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Mmru is the medicine of life; 

It cures its ills, it calms its strife; 
It softly smooths the brow of care, 
And writes a thousand graces there. 
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JAMES J. MAPBES. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

In Professor Mapes we find the vital, mental, 
and motive temperaments all strong, the first 
two being most prominent. His brain wag im- 
mense. measuring nearly twenty-four inches in 
circumference, and indicated great powers of 
analysis, generalization, invention, memory, and 
mechanism. He was especially distinguished for 
the development of those organs which give a 
love for and ability in science, whether practical 
or theoretical. His Benevolence was especially 
prominent. He was also fond of distinction, and 
the more so on account of deficiency in Self- 
Esteem and Firmness. In the social realm he 
was strong, while Mirthfulness and Hope were 
also very active, giving him ardent entbusiaem 
in the working out of his enterprises. 

For money he had no craving fondness, but 
was rather lacking in economy. His social qual- 
ities and sympathy for bis kind predominated 
over any disposition of his to hoard. 

Language was well marked, which, joined with 
his Mirthfulness and Ideality, gave that rare con- 
versational ability which so conspicuously distin- 
He was the life of the social 
gathering in which he chanced to be, always 
being replete with anecdote and witticism. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


James J. Mapes was born in New York, May 
29, 1806. When only eight years old he made 
experiments in the production of gaslight, and 
succeeded in its manufacture. Hie plan was 


‘improved upon by Mr. George Youle, and used 


to ligbt bis extensive factory, the first building 
lighted with gas in New York city. 

At an early age he engaged in trade, but his 
inclinations led him toward scientific investigation, 
especially in the department of chemistry, so that 
in 1832 he relinquished mercantile life and turned 
his attention to natural science. He acquired 
eminence as ah inventor and scientific scholar, 
and was made an honorary member of many 
European and American scientific institutions. 
In 1842 he became the editor of the American 
Repository of Arts, Sciences, and Manufactures,” 
and in 1844 was elected President of the Mechan- 
icq’ Institute of New York. 

He was well informed in civil engineering, and 
is said to have been the first person who ever 
opened an office in New York as a consulting 
engineer. 

He is, however, especially known for the 
interest he has taken in agriculture, both theo- 
retically and practically. To bim farmers are 
indebted for the invention of the Rotary Digger 
and Subsoil Plow. Taking a farm in the vicinity 
of Newark, New Jersey, he labored for years to 
reduce manual labor by the substitution of me- 
chancical applianees. Employing science in the 
management of this farm, he has demonstrated to 
the agricultural world the utility of scientific 
principles in producing the greatest results. His 
farm was regarded a model in the State. He 
was one of the first men to advocate a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the general Government, 
and one of the founders of the National Agricul- 
tural Society. 
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JAMES J. MAPES. 


In 1849 he commenced the publication of . The 
Working Farmer,” with which he was editorially 
eonnected for fourteen years. giving through its 
columns the valuable results of his own expe- 
rience, and endeavoring with all the strength of 
his solid intellect and acquired learning to 
promote the agricultural interests of the country. 
He was a self-made man. In youth he enjoyed 
but few advantages in the way of education, but 
by assiduous study, became most learned upon 
those subjects to which be devoted himself. As 
a writer he was eminent for the clearness and 
conciseness of his style, but was more distin- 
guished for his conversational powers He died 
January 10th last, at the age of sixty. 


— DP 
TO THE EBVENING WIND. 


Oz, sad and sighing wind, 
With spirit-haunting tone, 
I listen for a loving name, 
A name for me alone. 


Did no lip speak that name ? 
Did no heart tell it thee ? 

Or hast thou lost it in the gulf 
Which lies ‘tween him and me? 


Oh, sad and sobbing wind, 
I cry out with the pain 

Of loving, longing for the voice 
Which ought to speak that name. 


The songful brook reflects 
The white stars burning high; 
But O the space which lies between 
The streamlet and the sky! 


I pine to hear that tone 
Upon the south wind’s breath, 
Though far away as star and stream, 
And wide as life and death. 
One name of Love to me his lip has given, 
And by that name shall I be known in heaven. 
MARY E. WEST. 


— — 


Tae Feuate Erz. —A modern writer gives the 
following enumeration of the expressions of a fe- 
male eye: ‘‘ The glare, the stare, the sneer, the 
invitation, the defiance, the denial, the consent, 
the glance of love, the flash of rage, the sparkling 
of hope, the languishment of softness, the squint 
of suspicion, the fire of jealousy, and the luster 
of pleasure. 


PHONOGRAPHY. 


Tur system by which words are committed to 
paper as fast as they can be uttered has in it, to 
the popular mind, something of mystery. Men 
sometimes inquire, incredulously, when looking 
over our shorthand notes, Can you write as fast 
as people can talk? A man ought to move his 
fingers as rapidly as his tongue, and if this-is 
possible, we consider it quite probable that men 
can write as fast as they can speak, especially as 
an alphabet has been formed that requires but 
one movement of the hand to represent a sound 
formed by one movement of the tongue. 

The system of writing at present in use has 
consunied an almost infinite amount of time and 
energy in its mechanical execution ; whereas if 
shorthand had been in general practice, those 
energies might have been employed in other 
departments of the broad field of scientific in- 
vestigation. 

Though Phonography ie not sufficiently perfect 
to entirely supersede our present system, we 
have demonstrated the possibility of such a result. 
It is undoubtedly the more exact system, for the 
simplest combination of marks must necessarily 
be the most legible. Human experience testifies 
that everything that diminishes labor benefits 
mankind. Of what inestimable benefit, then, is 
Pbhonography! The minister, student, author, 
and statesman, the amanuensis, copyist, and 
book-keeper, and the thousands upon thousands 
in the great city who sit at their desks all the 
day, by the use of Phonography could save one 


half their time for reading, meditation, and 
5 and thus add years to many valuable 
ves 
Shorthand straightens and shortens the road to 
learning and gives a new impulse and a freer 
and wider range to thought. 
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Tue Case Srarep.—In resuming the publication 
of the Richmond Enquirer, the editors state the 
case as it is: 

„The oath of allegiance taken by ourselves in 
common with our fellow-citizens, has a far differ- 
ent significance now than the same oath could 
have had before the unsettled question of suprem- 
acy between State and Federal governments had 
been decided by the arbitrament of war. Now, we 
acknowledge allegiance first to the Union ; before, 
we held obedience to be due first to the State. 
The same honesty and sincerity which made the 
sons of Virginia brave the dangers of battle and 
suffer uncomplainingly the hardships of four 
years of war will make them true and faithful 
to their oath of allegiance.’’ 

We take this to be the conscientious conviction 
of nearly all who arrayed themselves on the side 
of the State against the Union. They will now 
be as zealous in the support of the Union as they 
were of the State. They are now our friends and 
our countrymen. 

Wear or Men anp Women.—At the recent 
fair in Boston 28,000 persons were weighed. The 
average weight of men was 1423; that of women 


1244. It would have been more satisfactory had - 


it been made sure that all had attained the age 
of full weight. Fairs and museums might ren- 
der useful service to science, and probably benefit 
themselves by getting up good scales to weigh 
all who choose to be weighed, and noting their 


weight, apparent age, etc. 
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CORNELIUS VANDERBILT. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOI.OGIOAL CHARACTER. 

Mn. Vanpersiir stands six feet high, weighs 
176 pounds, and measures 40 inches around the 
chest, and 221 inches around the head. and has a 
large, strong frame and a well-balanced tempera- 
ment. 

He inherits his mother’s mental peculiarities, 
tenacity of life, activity and endurance, and 
resembles her in most respects. His eyes are 
dark brown, almost black, and very expres- 
sive; his hair, originally the same color, is now 
thin and nearly white; his skin is soft, clean, and 
silky to the touch, though its texture is firm, with 
a lively peachy look. Indeed, he is to-day, though 
more than seventy years old, a picture of perfect 
health. His brain is large, in perfect keeping 
with the body, of the best quality, and in most 
respects well proportioned. The cerebellum is 
very large, indicating both great recuperative 
and great procreative power. Should he become 
ill from exposure, over-work, or accident, a little 
rest of body and repose of mind, abstinence, or 
simple food soon puts him “all right” again. 
He has very little occasion for medicines, or for 
physicians. 

His head is very high in the crown—Firmness 
Self-Esteem, Approbativenese, Hope, and Consci- 


entiousness being among his largest phrenological ` 


organs. His will, self-reliance, and ambition to 
achieve success are immense. Nor are integrity, 
respect, and kindness less strongly marked. 
Dressed in becoming black, with a white cravat, 
and a little more Spirituality and Veneration, be 
would pass fora D.D.; and however indifferent 
he may appear to be toward sacred snbjects, and 
whatever may be his belief or religions profes- 
sions, we affirm, on phrenological evidence, that 
he is capable of deep devotional feeling. He 
may ignore creeds, systems, and even the most 
popular beliefs, still we maintain that he is 
capable of the highest religious emotions, and of 
something akin to spiritual insight and prophetic 
‘forecast. 


His head is alan large in Constructiveness, 


Ideality, and Imitation. He can invent, contrive, 
perfect, work after a pattern, ase tools, and adapt 
himself to circumstances. I[ntellectually, he is a 
quick and acenrate observer, and remarkably 
intuitive In forming business judgments and in 
reading character; a single glance reveals to 
him, as to an Indian, the motives and capacities 
of men. He reads them as men read common 
print. The fawning sycophant is as soon detected 
and as much despised by him as the honest, 
straightforward man is discovered and respected. 
Knowing human nature so well, he is at once the 
master of those who do not, and it is in this his 
superiority lies. His head is also broad between 
the ears, and he is spirited, fall of push, enter- 
prise, and executiveness. If high-tempered, 
resolute, and quick to resist, hc is not vindictive, 
nor will he pursue a penitent offender. But he 
will punish severely a willful offender, who 
without cause violates a sacred trust, or takes 
advantage of the weak and defenseless. His 
Destructivenees and Combativeness are fully 
developed; so is Alimentiveness, which is also 
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PORTRAIT OF CORNELIUS VANDERBILT. 


well regulated. Acquisitiveness. Secretiveness, 
and Cautiousness are not large, but fully devel- 
oped. His many great pecuniary successes have 
resulted more from bis immense will-power, 
sagacity, perseverance, and energy than from 
love for money,” which desire has been amply 
gratified. He is shrewd, far-seeing, and most 
discriminating, but not cunning. He is even 
frank with those be can trust; but he is never 
timid, hesitating, uncertain, or procrastinating. 


He decides at once, and acts instantly. There is 


no delay on his part. Socially he is one of the 


most affectionate of men, and could not live : 


alone. Indeed, it requires a temperate, even an 
abstemious life, on his part, to enable him to 
properly restrain his ardent, loving nature. 

His physiognomy speaks for itself. That is an 
open, clean, and a very expressive countenance. 
There is nothing dull or heavy, nothing coarse or 
flabby there. Every lineament and every feature 
is full of character and expression. There is a 
splendid nose, large but finely formed, and a 
beautiful mouth, inclining up at the corners, in- 
dicating a mirthful and a joyous spirit; a full 
under lip, corresponding with his very strong 
social nature ; a long upper lip, which goes with 
Firmness, Self-Esteem, and self-control; a full 
and nicely chiseled chin, indicating warmth, 
ardor, recuperative power, and long life. 

Altogether, it is just such an organization as 
might be supposed to accompany such a charac- 
ter as is manifested by its owner. If he can read 
men intuitively without rules, we venture to affirm 
that in no other case within our knowledge are 
the claims of Phrenology and Physiognomy better 
illustrated and sustained that in this of Cornelius 
Vanderbilt. 

BIOGRAPHY. i 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, popularly known as the 

the “Commodore,” was born on Staten Island, 


May 27, 1794. At that time the 
island was owned by farmers who 
sold their produce in New York 
city. Some of these, ameng whom 
was the father of Cornelius, owned 
boats for conveying supplies to 
market. As the inhabitants inereas- 
ed there arose a demand for supe- 
rior facilities in communicating 
with New York, and Vanderbilt, 
senior, established a ferry. With 
the management of this, young Cor- | 
Delius had much to do, spending 
the greater part of his time upon 
the water. For some five years he 
was thus actively engaged as a boat- 
man, earrying pleasure parties to 
picnics, boarding ships, and per- 
forming almost everything in that 
line. No matter bow it blew, or 
rtormed, or froze, if Corneil had 
agreed to board a ship or to deliver 
dispatchea, he did it, Many and 
many a time anxious ship-owners 
conld not bave communicated with 
their sbips in heavy winter storma 
but for Vanderbilt’s courage and 
skill; we may depend upon it that 
if he knew the pecuniary worth of 
those rare gifts, never was money 
more cheerfully paid than the reward he ob- 
tained on such occasions. When about sixteen 
years of age he became the owner of a boat, and 
commenced an independent career. By the time 
he was eighteen years old, he found himeelf part 
owner and captain of one of the largest peri- 
augers in the harbor. During the war of 1812 
he rendered material service in furnishing sup- 
plies by night to the forts about New York. In 
fact, his energy, skill, and daring became so well 
known, and his word, when he gave it, could be 
relied upon so implicitly, that “Corneil, the 
boatman,” as he was familiarly called, was sought 
after far and near when any expedition particu- 
larly hazardous or important was to be under- 
taken. Neither wind, rain, ice, nor snow ever 
prevented his fulfilling one of his promises. At 
one time, during the war (some time in September, 
1818), the British fleet had endeavored to pene- 
trate the port during a severe south-easterly 
storm just before day, but were repulsed from 
Sandy Hook. After the cannonading was over, 
and the garrison at Fort Richmond had returned 
to quarters, it was highly important that some of 
the officers should proceed to headquarters to re- 
port the occurrence and obtain the necessary 
reinforcements against another attack. The storm 
was a fearful one—still the work must be done, 
and all felt that there was but one person capable 
of undertaking it. Accordingly, Vanderbilt was 
sought out, and upon being asked if he could take 
the party up, he replied promptly—“ Yes, but I 
shall have to carry them under water part of the 
way!” They went witb him, and when they 
landed at Coffee- House Slip there was not a dry 
thread in the party. The next day the garrison 
was reinforced. 

In 1813 he married Miss Sophia Johnson, and 
about a year afterward moved to New York from 
Staten Island. 
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1866.] 


As a boatman, at the age of twenty-three, he 
was making about $5,000 per annum. But per- 
ceiving that steam would ere long become the 
great agent of navigation, he determined to study 
its application as a motive power For that pur- 
pose, in 1817, he entered the service of Thomas 
Gibbons, then proprietor of a line of steamboats 
running between New York and Philadelphia, 
and took command of a small steamer. Vander- 
bilt remained in the employment of Mr. Gibbons 
about twelve years, the line all the time increas- 
ing in importance and profit. 

Thus having labored faithfully for others with 
such brillieut results, he now felt at liberty to 
look after his own interests more exclusively, and 
to commence business again on his own account. 
Therefore, in 1829, he informed Mr. Gibbons of 
his plan to leave him. Tou must not,” he re- 
plied, “I can not carry on this line a day without 
you.” He then offered to increase his salary to 
five thousand dollars, or more, if money was his 
object. But Vanderbilt had thought well before 
he decided on the step he was about to take, and 


‘at once refused the offer. Finally, Gibbons told 


him he could not run the line without him, and 
that he might have the Philadelpbia route, saying, 
„There, Vanderbilt, take all this property, and 
pay me for it as you make the money.” This 
tempting offer was also declined, for be was un- 
willing to put himself under snch an obligation 
to any one, although fully sensible of the great 
kindness that prompted it. Thus ended Vander- 
bilt’s engagement with Mr. Gibbons, and soon 
after Mr. Gibbons sold out the line td other parties, 
finding that the life of it was gone. 

Once again the Captain was now his own 
master. He had served a long time in a severe 
school to make himself thoroughly acquainted 


with the details and practical management of 


steam navigation. The next twenty years of his 
life we must pass over rapidly. At once apply- 
ing himself to the work before him, with the same 
wiedom and that earnest, steadfast zeal he had 
ever shown, successful results followed. During 
this period he built a very large number of steam- 
boats, and established steamboat lines on the 
Hudson, the Sound, and elsewhere, in opposition 
to corporations and companies having a monopoly 
of tbe trade, and making travel too expensive to 
be enjoyed by the many. His plan was always 
to build better and faster boats than his compet- 
itorn, to run them at their lowest paying rates, 
aud thus furnish passengers with the best and 
cheapest accommodations. 

The main features of Vanderbilt’s career, how- 
ever, are those connected with the Central Ameri- 
can Isthmus. 

The grant for a Ship Canal Company was made 
by Nicaragua, in 1849, to C. Vanderbilt and his 
associates. This grant was for the exclusive right 
to construct a ship canal from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific by the San Juan River and Lake Nicar- 
agua, which at that time, by reason of the imper- 
fect surveys made, was supposed to be practicable. 
It fartber gave the exclusive sight to transport 
passengers and merchandise between the two 
oceans by means of steamboats over said waters, 
and by rail or carriage road, or other means of 
conveyance, over the land part of the route. 
After much laborious investigation and large 
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expenditure on the part of the Commodore,” the 
canal was declared impracticable and the project 
laid aside. Soon afterward the Nicaragua Tran- 
sit Company was organized, and Mr. Vanderbilt 
chosen President. Ie personally superintended 
the examination of the navigable facilities-of the 
Sin Juan River, in the furtherance of his desire 
to find a shorter route to California, and succeed- 
ed in mapping out and fixing the transit route 
from ocean to ocean. Steamships were sent 
round to the Pacific to run in the line from the 
harbor of San Juan del Sur to San Francisco, and 
soon the entire line was in efficient operation. 

Under his management the route became a 
favorite one with California travelers, and the 
price of passage from New York was reduced 
from $600 to $300. 

In 1858, Vanderbilt sold his interest in this 
undertaking to the Transit Company. About this 
time he built his celebrated steamship the North 
Star. She was built, as all his vessels have been, 
under his own supervision, in a very complete 
manner, and splendidly fitted up with all that 
could tend to gratify or please, He had now be- 
came a man of great wealth. From the little boy 
of sixteen with his hundred-dollar sail-boat, he 
had gradually but surely crept up, accumulating 


and so using his accumulations that now his 


vessels plowed almost every sea, and his enter- 
prising spirit was felt i every part of our coun- 
try. It has never been his plan to put away his 
money in a chest, nor yet to simply invest it, but 
rather, in the fullest sense of the word, to use it. 
Consequently, it is said that to-day he employs 
more men. directly and indirectly, than any other 
person in the land. In the North Star he made a 
tour in Europe with his family, and everywhere 
his noble vessel with her splendid appointments, 
elicited profound attention. The North Star was 
the first steamer with a beam-engine to cross the 
Atlantic. 

In 1855 he established an independent line be- 
tween New York and Havre, building several 
new steamships for the purpose, among these were 


the Ariel and Vanderbilt. Subsequent to the 


building of the Vanderbilt, there was an exciting 
contest of speed between the boats of the different 
lines. The Arabia and Persia, of the Canard, 
the Baltic and Atlantio, of the Collins, and the 
Vanderbilt of the Independent Line, were the com- 
petitors. Great interest was taken in the contest, 
as all will remember, but the Vanderbilt came 
out victorious, making the shortest time ever made 
by any European or American steamer. 

` The subsequent history of this vessel, and the 
use which is now being made of it, is well known. 
In the spring of 1862, when the Administration 
needed immediately a large addition to its navy, 
to aid in carrying on its military operations (an 
occasion which many were too eager to turn to 
their own advantage, at their country’s expepse), 
Commodore Vanderbilt illustrated the nature of 
his whole-souled patriotism by making a free 
gift of this splendid ship to the Government. A 
resolution of thanks was passed by Congress, and 
approved by the President, for this present to the 
nation, January 28, 1864. and a gold medal for- 
warded to Mr. Vanderbilt in attestation of the 
event. ‘Were we to go into an extended review 


of the prominent acts of the Commodore as con- 
nected with the American navy, much more time 
and space than we can at present devote to it 
would be required. 

He has built and owned exclusively himself 
upward of one hundred steamboats and steam- 
ships, and has never had the misfortune to lose 
one of them by any accident. He has had exten- 
sive machine shops, where he made his own 
machinery, according to his own ideas, and his 
vessels have been generally bnilt by days’ work, 
under his constant supervision, and from plans 
entirely his own. 

The following are the names of the principal 
steamships and steamboats built by him: 

Steamships—Prometheus, Daniel Webster, Star 
of the West, Northern Light, North Star, Granada, 
Ariel, Vanderbilt, Ocean Queen, Galveston, Ope- 
lonsa, Magnolia, Matagorda. Champion, Costa Rica, 
Port Jackson, New York. 

Steamboats—The Citizen, Cinderella, West Ches- 
ter, Union, Nimrod, Champion, Lexington, Cleo- 
patra, Augusta, Clifton, ©. Vanderbilt, New 
Champion, Commodore, Gladiator, S'aten Island- 
er, Huguenot, Sylph, Hunchback, Red Jacket, 
Kill Von Kull, Westfield, Clifton No. 2, Westfield 
No. 2, Clifton No. 8, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Wil- 


mington, North Carolina, Geo. Dudley, Traveler, 


Director, Central America, Clayton, Bulwer. 

His capital has not been confined to naval en- 
terprises, but he has also interested himself in rail- 
road matters. In 1865 he sold all that were left 
of his veasels, and transferred the greater portion 
of his wealth to railroads. He is now the largest 
railroad proprietor in the United States, and one 
of the two or three richest men of the Empire 
City. 

Commodore Vanderbilt owes his success in life 
to those qualities which distinguished him when 
a mere lad—perseverance, excellent judgment, 
and indefatigable industry. He was ever self- 
reliant and firm in the prosecution of his enter- 
prises, taking care‘ to be sure that he was right” 
in the first place, and then “ going ahead.“ 

Yet amid the absorbing cares of extensive 
business relations he has always exhibited an un- 
diminished regard for his family ties. Toward 
his mother, who died but a few years since, he 
always showed himself the tender, solicitous son. 
Among his friends, hig honesty of purpose and 
generous nature command their respect. 

Mr. Vanderbilt is now about seventy years of 
age. yet healthy and strong. He is full six feet 
high and of commanding presence. Many instan- 
ces of his promptuess and frankness with generos- 
ity might be mentioned, but the best evidence as to 
nobleness of character is the account we have of 
the death of Captain Ludlew on board the steamer 
Ariel in 1859. After the vessel had received 
severe damage from the fury of the gale. and those 
in command were exerting themselves to their 
utmost to avert the destruction that threatened, a 
tremendous sea broke upon the forward deck, 
causing a fatal injury to Captain Ludlow. He 
only revived sufficiently to say a few words, the 
last of which were, Tell the Commodore I died 
at the post of duty.“ These words proving. as 
they do, the unflinching devotion of Captain Lud- 
low, speak also very strongly in praise of the one 
to whom the m was sent. The man who 
can inspire another with so noble a sense of the 
trust and responsibility committed to him, must 
a great warmth of heart as well as strength 
0 3 
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“Ty | might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it woald be to 
tell him his fate, If he resol ved to vento e upon the dangerots preci- 
ploe of telling unbiased truth, let him procigim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he telis the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron bands of the law; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slauder. But if he regaris truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myselfl.”’--De Foe, 
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MUTUAL CONFIDENCES, 
AS AFFECTING DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 
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EsTRaNGEMENTS frequently arise in 
domestic life from the real or apparent 
reticence of husband or wife in regard 
to some matter disconnected with the 
household. Such estrangements are 
sometimes praductive of the most pain- 
ful results to both parties—even complete 
separation, Many a couple regarded as 
well matched, possessing respectively 


-those qualities which in their full mani- 


festation render married life a season of 
unalloyed enjoyment, have by a single 
instance of incommunicativeness on the 
part of one become divided in sentiment. 
The hearts which should beat in unison 
have become discordant, and mutual 
wretebedness predominant where happi- 
ness alone should reign. 

Many a sensitive woman, after linking 
her destiny with a chosen member of the 
opposite sex, has felt herself cruelly 
treated by her husband when he has 
shown what he considers a lack of con- 
fidence in her, by not imparting a know- 
ledge of his movements. He, good soul, 
never meant to hurt her feelings, but a 
few kind words in explanation would 
have saved her many bitter tears and 
many agonizing suspicions. 

Men, strong in will, self-reliant, digni- 
fied, and courageous, are very apt to 
forget the tender nature of woman’s 
heart, and judging her disposition and 
temperament from their own stand-point, 
treat an affectionate, trusting wife very 
much as they think they themselves 
should be treated. The marriage tie 
creates obligations and responsibilities 
which very few men, in fact, truly ap- 
preciate. Woman, whose whole life 
converges toward the domestic relation, 
whose special sphere is the home, has in 
the main a deep and interior idea of that 


bond of union. She invests it with all 
the attractiveness of paradisaical beauty, 
her conceptions of it are often too highly 
colored, yet it becomes a husband to 
study well the peculiar views of his life’s 
partner with reference to conjugal as- 
sociation, and seek rather to conform to 
her higher standard of duty, and so 
elevate his own moral and social tone, 
than to draw her down to his common- 
place standard. 

A true woman with her hand gives 
her heart. She expects a complete 
interchange of thought, feeling and senti- 
ment. Mutual confidence is to her one 
of the fundamental principles of domestic 
bliss, and any breach of it grates harshly 
upon the current of her life, even where 
a proper cause is assigned. 

Let us illustrate our point. 

Charles and Eliza, from mutual choice, 
are united in marriage. They both 
possess excellent intellectual and moral 
qualities, and are well calculated to make 
their common home a happy one. The 
first six months of their wedded life 
glides delightfully by. Every evening, 
after the toils of the day, finds Charles 
at home, where he spends the interval 
between supper and the hour of retiring 
in reading some favorite author to Eliza 


_or chatting pleasantly, each relating their 


varied experiences of the day. Both are 
content, both happy in each other. But 
Charles makes an engagement to meet 
some friends on a certain evening. 
Perhaps secrecy is enjoined. On that 
evening he returns home from business 
as usual, partakes of supper, and then 
without more than the ordinary parting 
salutation to his wife goes out. Eliza 
has arranged as usual for a cosy chat 
with him, has some special news to com- 
municate or a new book to examine. 
His leaving so is unusual, and she thinks 
he will return speedily of course. But 
no, hour after hour glides by, and her 
simple annoyance becomes vexation, and 
then anxiety. At length, when midnight 
is close at hand, he comes in, expresses 
surprise at finding her still up waiting 
his return, and alleges in an off-hand way 
as an excuse for his protracted absence 
that he had met with some friends and 
was detained longer than he imagined. 
He expresses no concern for her solici- 
tude. This she expects as a matter of 
course after her long and weary vigil. 
She in turn does not tell him how she 


has been grieved in his absence, but 
attributing it to a convivial meeting at 
some club-room or bar-room, is more and 
more saddened by the reflection that his 
home had been less attractive than such 
associations. Her depression is unfortu- 
nately interpreted by Charles, and he 
thinking her mopish or sullen, makes no 
attempt to clear up the difficulty, but in 
his supertor wisdom determines not to 
countenance any such exhibitions of 
temper, and so maintains a “stiff upper 
lip,” and omits the wonted tokens of 
affection so grateful, indeed so necessary 
to her happiness. Thus a breach is made, 
which, with the lapse of time, grows 
wider and wider. Charles, finding his 
wife less attractive and companionable, 
seeks in the society of his club that 
consolation for wounded pride and as- 
sumed neglect which is accorded to him 
abroad. At length the marriage bond 
becomes a questionable thing, because it 
compels both parties to suffer against 
and for each other with scarcely a hope 
of release, for neither is disposed to 
yield or confess a fault. 

A few words of expostulation on her 
part would have obtained an explanation 
and havc saved all this, and restored the 
former quietude and harmony. Thus 


are many happy households converted 


into scenes of sorrow and discontent. 

How important is it, then, that mutual 
forbearance and concession should be 
exercised by the married! 

But to return to our starting-point. 
We of course think that occasions may 
arise when secrecy is not only proper but 
necessary on the part of husband or wife, 
and care will obviate all unpleasant 
consequences. We do not altogether 
indorse the joining of so-called secret 
societies, by a married man, as they may 
be productive of considerable discomfort. 
A wife reasonably considers an associa- 
tion, the proceedings of which are secret, 
as constituted for no very good purpose. 
‘Good deeds and good purposes,” says 
she, “should be known to the world, and 
not locked up in the minds of a few.” 
„They love darkness and secrecy who 
intend no good.” 

We would urge all young married men, 
before connecting themselves with a secret 
order, to consult their wives and obtain 
their consent thercto, and if strong objec- 
tion be made by the partners of their 
bosom, to show their preference for do 
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mestic harmony by even relinquishing the 
notion. Such a course would strengthen 
the domestic bond of union, and the 


“lords of creation” lose nothing by such 
an exhibition of regard for their wives’ 
opinions and feelings. 

When a man yields to the solicitations 
of his spouse, by giving up some project 
which he had strongly entertained, she, 
if a true woman, will love him all the 
more, and strive by increased attention 
to compensate him for his self-sacri- 
fice on her behalf. In the light of 
pure religion, with Christ for our guide, 
we see no reason for secret organizations 
among men, for any purpose. If be- 
nevolence be an object, why should any 
more secrecy than genuine charity re- 

uires be attached to its good deeds. 
orks of mercy should be done out of 


pure love to God and to man, and we 


are told that whosoever giveth a cup 
of cold water to him that asketh it, shall 
have his reward;” but as for arbitrat 
secrecy in the matter, none is ard, 
none needed. 

The inner workings of religion are 
above all earthly considerations, and at 
the same time their universality is un- 
doubted. Whosoever will, can “come 
and drink of the water of life freely,” 
and the grand spiritual society of which 
Christ is the founder aims to make its 
doctrines open and clear, so that “he 
who runs may read.” Let those who 
would join a society enter the portals of 
this, and find in the contemplation of its 
great and wondrous Author, with whom 
are the deep and invisible things of time 
and eternity, food for the highest flights 
of their spirituality and the strongest 
incentives to the exercise of benevolence. 


— o — 


Deatu or DR. Norr.—Rev. Eliphalet Nott, 
LL. D., for fifty-five years President of Union 
College, died at Schenectady, N. Y., on the 29th 
of January, 1866, at the age of ninety-three years. 
The Methodist truly says of him: p 
He has long been one of the living historical 
monuments of the country—a man of extraordin- 
ary characteristios, of rare length of life, of great 
publio service. Born before the Declaration of 
Independence, he not only saw the entire war of 
the Revolution and the constitutional organiza- 
tion of the Republic, but he survived the war of 
the restoration of the Union, and saw the consti- 
tutional extinction of slavery. Seventy-two years 
in public life, he knew and largly influenced 
many of the leading men of the nation. Nota 
few of the greatest characters of our national 
history were his intimate friends—the men whose 
names are still familiar to us, but who have long 
since disappeared from the popular eye. He has 
fallen in the midst of a new generation, when 
most, if not all the compeers of his active years 
had gone; but he made his position in our times 
a living one, felt and recognized by the public 
generally. Perhaps no American educator, no 
American preacher, who has seen the dawning 
of 1865 has had so unique a history—few, prob- 
ably, so effective a career. 


We hope at another time to give a portrait, 
character, and biographical sketch of Dr. Nott. 
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OUR FIRST. PROFESSIONAL CLASS 
IN PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY, 


Wa have just completed an extended course of 
lectures to a select class of professional students. 
For more than a quarter of a century, during 
each winter, we have been giving private and 
popular lessons for tbe instruction of merchants, 
artists, students in divinity and law, parents, 
teachers, and others interested in becoming suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the general principles 
of Phrenology for their every-day use. i 

For several years past we have found gray 
hairs intruding themselves, reminding us we 
were not t> live always in the body, and we 
have felt a desire, so far as we might be able 
to do so, to instruct earnest inquirers in theoret- 
ical and practical Phrenology, with a view to pre- 


paring them for public teachers in this great work. 


Accordingly, some months ago, we announced 
that early in January, 1866, we would commence 
a class, teaching the members thereof how to de- 
lineate character and to present Phrenology in 
public lectures scientifically to the people. 
Though this first professional class was not large, 
we expect to hear good reports and favorable re- 
sults from our students. Two of them have 
already taken the field, and others will soon fol- 
low; and whatever may be thought of these new 
co-workers as to talent and eloquence, we may 
state confidently that they have been pretty 
thoroughly drilled in all the theories and doc- 
taines appertaining to Phrenology, and have 
been introduced by pretty thorough training to 
the practical phases of the science; and we trust 
they will do the subject justice and themselves 
credit. We believe, morcover, that they are 
men of merit, of correct moral principles—and 
this is at least half the battle. The world has 
long wanted this kind of workers in the phreno- 
logical field. Some who have professed to teach 
Phrenology have not always conducted them- 
selves according to the highest morality—nay, to 
speak plainly, they have disgraced themselves 
and brought the science into disrepute. The im- 
postors to whom we refer are sure toclaim fellow- 
ship with us, and to attempt to palm themselves 
off as our agente or partners, or as being employed 
by us. Each of the pupils we have recently in- 
structed has received at our hands a certificate 
of his pupilage and instruction, which will be a 
voucher that at least he has submitted himself 
to that training and drill which it would require 
many years of unaided practice to obtain. 

It is our present purpose to teach another sim- 
ilar class, beginning early in January next. In 
this we hope to add some departments te the 
realm of our instructions; viz., a department of 
elocution, and also lectures on Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, and Physiognomy, and dissections of the 
brain, to a still greater extent than heretofore. 

It is desirable that those who, with a sincere 
purpose to make themselves competent cx- 
pounders of physiological and phrenological sci- 
ence, and to follow it as a profession, desire to 
enter our next class, should give us early notice 
of such desire, that we may send them the nec- 
essary advice as to indicating the works to be 
read preparatory to attending our lectures. 

The success of past efforts warrants us in making 
the best arrangements for the future. Never 
before was there a greater demand all over the 


civilized world for good lecturers and examiners 
than just now. 


TEMPERANCE. 

Tun cause is waking up. Its leaders are abroad 
sounding the tocsin of alarm and arraying their 
forces against the old demon Intemperance. And 
well may they bestir themselves, for their insa- 
tiate foe, taking advantage of the lull in the tide 
of opposition, has made much progress in his 
destructive march and seemingly established 
himself on his vantage ground. But no! it must 
not be. Fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, sum- 
mon your energies and hurl the miscreant from 
the throne. Soon that dreaded visitant, cholera, 
with pestilential breath, may be borne on the 
winds to our shores, and they whose systems 
have become debilitated by frequent indulgence in 
the intoxicating cup may well tremble for their 
lives. Itis no fancy of ours, but well authentica- 
ted, that those addicted to the use of alcoholic liq- 
uors are the first victims ; like steel, which attracta 
the electric fluid, so their semi-diseased constitu- 
tions seem to possess an affinity for the miasmatic 
influence. Let our readers, whom we believe be- 
long to a high moral plane, rally to the support of 
virtue and truth. Let there be a grand uprising, 
on the hills, on the mountains, in the valleys— 
everywhere let the cry go forth Down with the 
destroyer!” Oh! ye who love peace, who desire 
that justice shall be meted out between man and 
man, who hate corruption, robbery, deception, 
and murder, awake to an appreciation of the mis- 
ery and premature death which Intemperance is 
dealing broadcast about you. To the rescue! 
Be up and doing! ql 

Ye moderate drinkers, pause and think on 
your course! What warranty have you, save in 
your own imaginations, that the next month or 
the next year you will not be classed with the 
wretched inebriate whose downward course you 
now compassionate ? l 


Ye who know too well the maddening influ- 
ence of the fiery draught, stop now, while yet 
there is hope, and seek by correct principles of 
living to re-establish your health and to regulate 
your perverted appetite. The cause of T-mper- 
ance is the cause of virtue and humanity, „nd we 
would not let it be trampled under foot by that 
ally of vice and crime, alcohol. 

Let us unite, and, shoulder to shoulder, bring 
to a speedy accomplishment that good time when 
Temperance shall rule. 


The ‘‘ Father Mathew” organizations are mak- 
ing unusual efforts; the State Temperance Asso- 
ciations are concentrating their attacks, and will 
not you, reader, come out also, and fight vigorous- 
ly against the tyrant and hasten his overthrow ? 

Intemperance clothes its victim in rags, blunts 
and stupefies the senses, spoils the memory, robs 
our youth of the means by which they might 
be educated. It fills our prisons, crowds our 
almshouses, begets all manner of vice and crime, 
and sends millions to the grave in disgrace. 

Shall the wicked tempters be permitted to con- 
tinue their work of desolation and certain de- 
struction? Let the clergy, who have a care for the 
bodies and souls of men, speak. Let the press 
speak. Let all good men and women speak. 
Organize, and go to work, reclaim the fallen, 
protect and preserve the innocent, and God will 
bless your efforts. 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 
A LECTURE BY THE HON. SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Tas Hon. Schuyler Colfax, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, delivered his interest- 
ing lecture, entitled Across the Continent,’’ at 
the Cooper Institute, on Thursday evening, De- 
cember 28th, to a crowded audience. 

The following is an abstract of some of the 
more important portions of his remarks : 


For several years, the speaker said, he had had 
a longing to visit the Old World and its histori- 
cal regions, and to travel through France, Ger- 
many, and the British Isles, and, if time, to cross 
Russia, Siberia, and thence to China and so home- 
ward. He had felt that it was wiser to postpone 
this journey until he had first traveled over his 
own native land and learned more of its vastness 
and illimitable resources. His party consisted of 
three companions, who had during a course of 
four months traveled over 2,000 miles of stage- 
coach riding, through uninhabited regions, except 
the painted savage, and above 2,000 miles of rail- 
way traveling. All could endure fatigue, and 
they often found they could tire out some of the 
more experienced travelers they met on the route. 

Starting from Atchison, in Kansas, in one of 
Mr. Ben Holliday’s overland coaches, for Denver 
City, the capital of Colorado, the route lay 
through the long valley of the Platte, a vast 
plain which Providence seems to have designed 
for the course of a railroad, with but little tim- 
ber, and at times scarce a cluster of trees to 
prevent the monotony of the scene. The speaker 
caught the first glimpse of the Rocky Mountains 
on the fifth day out from Atchison, and he de- 
scribed the panorama as the most impressive he 
had ever beheld. The invigorating breeze re- 
freshing like a tonic, the clear atmosphere, the 
exquisite sunrise and sunset scenes, the perpetual 
snow on the mountains, all went to make up one 
vast panorama with Pike’s Peak, whose head could 
be teen while yet 150 miles away. At Denver, 
4,000 feet above the ocean, he was yet under the 
shadow of cloud-capped mountains, which the 
overland stages traversed by roads more precip- 
itous than the roof of a house. The future of 
Colorado, the youngest of our States, he was 
convinced must be even more brilliant than even 
the most enthusiastic dreamer had ventured to 
predict, with its vast mineral resources which 
yet lay untouched. Hes ile Indians had robbed 
and murdered a party of travelers only a day or 
two beforc ; and as regards the noble red men of 
J. Fennimore Cooper, he believed that in these 
latter days they have become comparatively ex- 
tinct. He then drew an elaborate picture of the 
stupendous peaks and almost unfathomable 
abysses that skirt the next 600 miles on the route 
to Salt Lake City. The approach to the Mor- 
mon capital he describes as exceedingly difficult 
of access ; they had defended this pass fourteen 
years ago against the armies of the Union, and, 
may-be, could be done again. He did not won- 
der that the Mormons were proud of their city, 
with its shrubberies and gardens, with its streets 
120 feet wide, with the glittering streamlets rip- 
pling down every street. The gardens teeming 
with fruits and flowers seemed to him like a 
Palmyra in the desert, and he could not but ac- 
knowledge that it was the most beautiful city 
they had yet found in all thcir travels. He de- 
scribed the nonchalance of the Rocky Mountain 
coachmen in dashing gaily up and down the 
steep and dizzy mountain sides, the marvelous 
growth of Denver City, from a mere hamlet three 
years ago to a populous city of 20.000 inhabi- 
tants; the Eden-like fertility of the wide and 
beautiful valley of Idaho; the cold sublimity of 
the Sierra Novada, -the Andes of the. United 
States ; and the gem of Western scenery, the little 
Lake Tehoe, nestling among mountain peaks 
7,000 feet above the sea; and the little steamer 


aon this lake, nearer heaven than any other 
i steamer in the world. 
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The speaker's impression of California was that 
it was the nearest approach to Paradise that had 
been realized by man—it seemed to him like a 
fairy land. The climate, which is one of per- 
petual spring, the soil prolific beyond conception, 
the mines, which the Pacific Railroad is to de- 
velop to productiveness, as yet unknown, all 
foretell a future for California of more than Orien- 
tal splendor. His description of the manners 
and customs of the Chinese was very humorous ; 
they have neither lawyers nor doctors among 
them, and arc the best baby-tenders in the world ; 
they ask only for room to live, and after death to 
be taken to China to be buried; patient and un- 
complaining they toil on, content to wash the 
deserted places ia their search for gold. He spoke 
of the unbounded hospitality of the Californians 
and of their love for home, the home of their 
childhood—they never forget it, and always speak 
of the Eagtern States as home. f 

The speaker next took his audience through 
the Yuba Valley to Oregon, Washington Terri- 
tory, and thence to the island of Vancouver, where 
the loyal blue and royal red float in the breeze 
harmoniously together. His return journey then 
commenced, returning down the Sierra Nevada to 
the wonderful Yosemite Valley with its startling 
and magnificent trees, its enormous chasms, its 
lofty perpendicular walls of solid rock, ite river 
Merced, now wandering in beauty through a fer- 
tile plain, and now making a leap of 700 feet into 
a chasm worn out of the solid rock. Bidding 
adicu to the Golden Gate and steaming down the 
coast of the Mexican Republic—he styled it re- 
public because he recognized no rightful empire 
in North America-—Panama was soon reached. 
He described the scenery of the Isthmus and its 
already overburdened railroad, and the natives 
watching the cars as they flitted by. In bringing 
the lecture to a close, he narrated his experience 
in Salt Lake City and his conversation with Brig- 
ham Young. 
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t EXTRAORDINARY PREDICTION’’ OF NEARLY Twan- 
TY Years aGo.—In an old Kinderhook Almanac 
of 1847 is the following prediction about the 
United States: 


“ When the country is ruled by a tailor bold, 
A be shall stitch with a thimble of gold; 
And the water shall furnish, instead of the land, 
Three millions of men with their first in command.“ 


Mr. Editor: The above (as from said Almanac 
of 1847) appears in the Cleveland (O.) Times, 
of February, 1849, a copy of which is before me. 
Its singularity is certainly striking, to say the 
least. But would the last two lines of the stanza 
in question bear the construction as for commerce 
to crowd the vasty main with unprecedented 
cargoes and numerousness of craft and crews at 
an imminent date?—or do they bode war, with 
plenty of privateering, and battles by sea? 
“Three millions of men with their first in com- 
mand” to be on “the waters” “instead of the 
land,” as the latter has chiefly proved the case 
from 1861 to the middle of 18657 It was by 
merest chance I noticed the prediction,” still 
its strangeness seems to provoke attention. 

HENRY d. PERRY. 

Naronzz, Miss., Jan., 1866. 


A Pastor’s Ornnox.—I regard the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL Jou˙NAL a highly useful work to all— 
and especially so to ministers, and also to young 
people—giving information of the highest im- 


` portance to their interest and happiness. Sin- 


cerely yours, A. P. Vurrs, thirteen years pastor 
of the Baptist Church, Hancock, Mass. 
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Communitations. 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently ſuterestlug or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without indursing either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth. 


THE ORIGIN OF COAL. 


Murr of the adopted theories, in this age, of the oper- 
ations of nature's laws, to account for existing facta, un- 
philosophically assume a state of things as now in process, 
or to have existed at some mythical period of our globe, 
wholly at variance with all known operations of those 
laws, as well as palpably antagonistic with cotemporary 
phenomena. Among these theories, viewed with the 
lights of modern sciences, and with the aid of calm in- 
ductive reasoning, there is much cause to dispute the 
generally received vegetable origin of coal, and to assume 
its mineral origin. This will hereafter appear, the writer 
thinks, not only in this paper, but in time, when less 
committed scienista are free to correct the errors of their 
predecessors. 

Coal is found in numerous parts of the world, mainly 
deposited at a period of the earth's history in what is 
called the carboniferous series. The range of these coal 
beds is from the equator to the pole of the carth, and are 
there found invariably in basin-formed depressions, 
spread out in layers, from several feet in thickness down 
to thin lamina, no thicker than letter paper; and these 
deposits are continuous over large areae, with unbroken 
uniformity (except where intrusive faults, upheavals, or 
depressions have occurred) in the. thickness of their depo- 
sition. Coal beds exhibit numerous distinct layers, de- 
posited at different times, in some cases hundreds are 
superposed, one above the other, with intervening layers 
of shale, sandstone, grit-stone, iron-stone, or some other 
extraneous detritus. Coal hy cleavage and by heat splits 
into thin lamina, and a vertical section exhibits this 
lamina construction not thicker than writing paper, which 
evidences its deposition in uniform layers from a homo- 
geneous material, which is incompatible as the product 


of such incongruous sized organized matter, as leaves, 


twigs, branches, and trunks of trees, promiscuously 
drifting and sinking together in these estuaries. Sucha 
medley of different-sized materials must have decayed 
and been respread before thoy could become a homoge- 
neous matted mass, in horizontal layers, ere the detrital 
layer of grit-stone, etc., was superposed, or else the latter 
could not have had a level bed'to rest upon, as those de- 
posits, too, show the same uniform horizontality of depo- 
sition as do the coal seams; and it would be a curious 
order of natural processes to raise deposits and respread 
them, when they were sufficiently decomposed, as it 


would be for floods, carrying detritus, to wait for such 


adjustment of vast beds of vegetable material necessary 


to produce even a thin layer of bituminous coal (if such 


it is capable of) before their superposition. 


Bitumen, such as naphtha, petroleum, mineral pitch, 


asphaltum, etc., is found oozing from the earth, and de- 
posited, by the aid of running water, into estuaries, in 


various sections of the globe; and is also now known to ; 


mingle, more or less, in the rocks of almost every geo- 
logic formation, down to Devonian and Cambrian sys- 
tems, far distant in priority of time and order of deposi- 
tion, below the earboniferons, and therefore incalculably 
prior to the vegetable productions of that period. What 
is still more significant, this prevalence of bitumen is 
found more or less pervading systems of rocks, deposited 
long prior to any fossiliferous evidence of vegetable ex- 
istence, and higher up in the series of rock formation, 
where only a few marine alge first made their appear- 
ance. Hence it is fair to class bitumen among minerals, 
particnlarly as Sir Charles Lyell styles that which oozes 
from coal méneral pitch 

Mineral bitumen, by chemical analysis, is found to 
contain all the elements of coal, including nitrogen, 
which is very rarely found in vegetation, and then only 
in very small quantities ; while coal generally con- 
tains that element. Vegetation is beuntifully supplied 
with alkalies, as tested in wood ashes, while coal ashes 
contain not a vestige of alkali. Bitumen is the pre- 


dominant characteristic of all coal, except where the 


most volatile parts of the same have been expelled by 
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internal heat, such as anthracite and stone coal, while 
bitumen in vegetation is mostly confined to resinous 
tribes. Resinous tribes are mostly noted in the conifera, 
and these were not dominant during the carboniferous 
era, when the main bulk of bituminous coals was formed ; 
while on the contrary was the exception, as vegetable fos- 
sil remains fully testify. 

All the elements which enter into vegetable composi- 
tion must have had an existence prior to such organiza- 
tions, and why not, therefore, bitumen? and if so, then 
this compound element was once gaseous, when all other 
elemcnts of the globe were gaseous, but necessarily con- 
densed with them, and thus became a mineral, hence its 
dissemination and association with most of the rock 
formations. Internal heat, acting partially or in locali- 
ties, has dispelled .this element and formed bituminous 
springs, which flowing into estuaries was deposited in 
concentrated layers, mingled with foreign ingredients, 
drifted with it, for the production of coal and its asso- 
clate clays; while only a minor portion chemically enter- 
ed into the composition of some forms of vegetation. 
This, then, is a more direct as well as greater source of 
supply, for the production of coal, than its partial ab- 
sorption by vegetation, and the consequent immense 
- periods of time, through growth and decay, requisite for 
even small accumulations of resins, by this indirect pro- 
cess, even if the vegetation of that period had been all 
coniferous or resinous bearing tribes, which was far from 
being the case. 

The advocates of the vegetable origin of coal assume 
that the period in which most of the coal beds were 
formed was distinguished for an immense amount of car- 
bon in the atmusphere of our globe (not supposed to 
-exist in such excess at any other period of the earth's 
history), and which was necessary to the immense vege- 
table growth, then required, to have produced all the coal 
beds of that era. The numerous interposing layers, in 
some cases amounting to hundreds, between the succes- 
sive coal seams, require that such theorists should admit 
an equal number of local elevations and depressions, all 
in exact time, to first foster a growth of vegetation and 
decay, successively, equal to a particular coal seam, then 
a depression and a layer of either shale, iron-stone, grit- 
stone, sand-stone, etc., superposed ; then an uprising for 
another vegetable growth and decay, again in exact time, 
and so on, alternately, through all the series of coal seams, 

in each coal bed, and they anomalously admit all such 
local alternations of the earth's surface, though it would 
be difficult to find corresponding dislocations in adjoin- 
ing rocks, to harmonize with this theory. They seem, 
too, to have lost sight of the important fact, that the in- 
terposing layers, usually iron-stone, grit-stone, sand- 
stone, etc., were the most unpromising simulants as a 
foundation for succeeding vegetable growth imaginable ; 
and in no other part of the globe, except where coal was 
forming, do they find evidence, in fossil remains, of such 
excess of vegetable production as is assumed to be requi- 
site for the coal measures; while they forget the stifling 
effect of such preponderance of carbon, which they as- 
same in support of their theory was then in the alr, to 
all breathing animals of the land and waters, which were 
known to have swarmed at that epoch, as attested by 
their innumerable fossil remains—therefore such assump- 
tions for the production of coal are wholly inadmissible, 
and at war with nature’s more stable and harmonious 
laws. ` 

The vegetable theorists are now obliged to admit, to 
sastain their assumptions, that some of the coal beds 
must have owed their origin to marine plants, and as 
these could not have been largely benefited by the as- 
sumed excess of carbon in the air, supposed to have been 
necessary for a sufficient growth of land plants, how can 
they claim marine plants to have been in sufficient abun- 
dance to produce coal when mainly excluded from such 
carbonic stimulus ? 

Some geologists assume that peat beds were a large 
source of supply for the production of coal, which is 
anomalously contradictory of tropical heats being neces- 
sary for that vast vegetable growth, required to form the 
coal beds, as peat is exclusively the product of temperate 
and frigid zones. Again, peat is confined to marshy 
trac’s and not found in basin-shaped cavities, as coal_ 
always is; peat bogs never alternate with detritus, in 
many successive layers, as coal always does; peat, too, is 
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always in masses, and not layers, as coal invariably is. 
Peat rests in marshy districts, not confined to any par- 
ticular strata, while bituminous coal is not found below 
the carboniferous nor above the drift deposits. l 

Tho most accomplished geologists claim that ferns 
formed more than half the coal-producing vegetation, as 
that proportion of impressions found in coal attest. 
Ferns contain but little resin, as compared with the coni- 
feræ, and the former have a miniature growth and bulk 
in contrast with the latter; which makes their selection 
for gigantic accumulations of bitumen not only unfortu- 
nate for the vegetable theorists, but next to impossible 
as the source of such huge supply, as the massive and 
wide-spread coal beds would seem to have demanded. 

Excess of carbon in the atmosphere would produce an 
excess of vegetable woody structure, and with some of 
these forms would be chemically associated resins, while 
with the balk of such growth there would be but a trifle 
of this element. The great bulk of deposits from such 
vegetable compounds would be woody fiber and its car- 
bon, and these if left to decay on dry land, as in modern 
times, would dissipate its carbon, leaving only an insig- 
nificant amount of vegetable mold, with scarce a trace 
of resin remaining; and if submerged in estuaries would 
tend to preserve the woody structure intact, as in the 
Red River and other rafts; and if elevated by a rising of 
the bed of the river, with earthy deposits on top, would 
be found petrified or decayed, as such timber a hundred 
feet below the surface, in the drift deposit, has been 
found with no semblance of conversion into coal, 

Vegetable impressions, found so numerous in coal, are 
no more evidence that coal was formed from vegetation 
than that shale, abounding in the same, and innumerable 
impressions of shells, owed its origin to vegetation or to 
the mollusca, 

Trunks of trees are often found imbedded in coal, in 
which case they retain their woody structure and usually 
browned with saturating bitumen, and sometimes carbon- 
ized, but never eonverted into coal, as they neither have 
lamina construction, like all true coal, nor do they in burn- 
ing leave a residunm like coal. Timber so situated certain- 
ly had all the requisites for conversion into coal, but as 
such transmutation did not take place, does not favor the 
hypothesis of the capacity of vegetation to form coal, even 
under the most favorable circumstances. In tropical 
climes, where vast masses of wood are annually produced 
and mainly dissipated by subsequent decay, no accumu- 
lations take place which favor conversion into coal. 

Sir Charles Lyell, in Principles of Geology.“ vol. ii., 
page 187, referring to large accumulations of drift wood, 
in some of ohr Western lakes, states that The trunks 
of trees gradually decay until converted into a blackish 
brown substance, resembling peat, but still retain more 
or less of the fibrous structure of the wood, mingled 
with layers of clay, through which willow roots have 
penetrated, and a deposition of this kind, with a little 
infiltration of bituminous matter, would produce an ex- 
cellent émétation of coal, with vegetable impressions of 
the willow roots.“ This passage, from a staunch advo- 
cate of the vegetable origin of coal, is certainly very 
much opposed to that theory, as it does not claim that 
this maes of vegetable decay contained any bitumen to 
render it capabie of being converted into coal, but would 
be obliged to be saturated with that foreign element, to 
give it some semblance to coal, which he states as only 
then an excellent Imitation of coal.” Therefore wood, 
even when saturated with bitumen, no more makes coal 
than shale does when saturated with the same. To form 
true bituminous coal the bitumen requires to be in entire 
preponderance over all incidentally associated earthy 
matter, as evidenced by the extreme lightness of coke, 
from which the bitumen has been mainly expelled in iron 
retorts ; the residuum being a compound of various earthy 
matters, minerals, vegetable remains, and a trace of bitu- 
men. With mineral bitumen in excess, doubtless time, 
heat in various degrees, and pressure from such admix- 
ed materials, produces all the varied characteristics of 
different kinds of coal. 

No one can deny that bitumen is a mineral, and no one 
can prove that coal is the product of vegetation, and as 
the latter theory, for its support, requires not only that 
the earth should have been once more unstable in the 
coal-bearing localities, producing elevations and depres- 
sions in places amounting to scores, which no neighbor- 
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ing strata confirm by an equal number of corresponding 
dislocations; but that the axis of the earth must then 
have undergone a change, to produce a polar tropical 
clipe, to foster an inordinate growth of vegetation, ne- 
cessary to have formed the Melville Island coal beds, etc., 
and also an amount of carbon in the air, likely to have 
stified all cotemporary fauna out of existence. 

The mineral theory requires no euch violence to nature 
for its support. Its advocates claim that inasmuch as 
bitumen is found in nearly all series of rocks, down to 
the Cambrian, long before vegetation existed, therefore 
that bitumen is a mineral, and when expelled from these 
rocks by internal heat, only claim an easy flow, in water- 
courses and concentrated submergence into estuaries, 
mingled with extraneous matter, also drifted and depos- 
ited in the same localities for the eventual production of 
bituminous coal—the same as is now in progress with 
bituminous springs, as naphtha, petroleum, mineral pitch, 
asphaltum, etc., and their subsidence into estuaries, are 
doubtless forming deposits for eventual coal beds, in al- 
ternating layers with other residuum and interposing de- 
tritas, mingled during quiet flows, floods, or freshets now 
accumulating at the bottom of such lakes or estuaries. 

As the alkali, potash, which is usually contained in all 
wood ashes is also found in feldspar (a prominent compo- 
nent of the primitive granite) to the extent of twelve 
per cent., it is, therefore, properly inferred to be a min- 
eral; but might as well be claimed to be of vegetable 
origin, as that bitumen, also found in vegetation and in 
almost all classes of rocks, should be considered as 
derived from vegetation, because first detected therein. 
And the same may be eaid of silex, being found alike in 
vegetation and the primitive rocks, Is also a vegetable 
production, though the primitive -ucks. containing 
potash, bitumen, and silex, existea .ung prior to the in- 
troduction of vegetation. ` 

I will conclude by quoting a pa:agraph from Sir Charles 
Lyell's recent edition of his Elementary Geology,” page 
300, wherein this staunch advocate of the vegetable ori- 
gin of coal is constrained to admit another origin for an 
extensive supply of bitumen, thus: The kimmeridge 
clay in great part is a bituminous shale, sometimes form- 
ing an impure coal, several hundred feet thick. In some 
places it much resembles peat, and the bituminous mat- 


ter may have been, in part at least, derived from tho de- 


composition of vegetable matter. But as impressions of 
plants are rare in these shales, which contain ammonites, 
oysters, and other marine shells, the bitumen may per- 
haps be of animal origin.” 5 
It is dificult to exhaust tho. tangible reasons opposed 
to the com, vegetable origin of coal, and in favor 
of its simple mineral origin, from bitumen, co-existing in 
almost ali rock formations. But enough for the present. 


CHAS, E. TOWNSEND. 
Locust VALLEY, QUEENS County, N. Y. 


GHOSTS, AND FOREKNOWING. 


Messrs. Eprrors: In 7 January number I simply 
intended to relate one of many similar occurrences that 
have transpired in my own experience. No was 
made to gñost-· seeing or to impressions made by external 
(or other 1 through the external organs, but I did 
claim that the vision, all like visions, all ghost-seeing, 
and all similar ap ces are impressed peychologicaliy 
on the prain without the media of the external organs of 
erception. 
7 Concerning the “ guessing,” truth and modesty both 
forbid the acceptance of the compliment; such a feat is 
beyond the power of any human being. The law of 
chance would contravene it a million or 80 of times. In 
it are comprised the positions and occupations of two 
persons and twenty-four words—five uttered by the 
yugsecr and nincteen by another—all exactly in the 
„Order of their subsequent utterance. To credit such a 
performance I think beyond the credulous stretch of even 
a dreamy imagination, unless aided by prejudico or fear. 
As to expressed desire, I assure Mr. T. that I neither 
desired nor expected a duplicate of the vision in real oc- 
currence. To me it was prophetic only of the cure, but 


ite exact repetition thus evidenced to me that the im- 

pressing intelligence did foreordain, foreknow, and 

cue o accomplishment of the cure and the said repe- 
on. 


The impression that the cure would occur was so 
powerful that it was impossible for me to doubt it: and 
though impressions of this kind are frequent, experience 
has never yet proved one false. 

A correct impress of places, persons, and things with- 
out external media ig not uncommon, and persons by the 
hundred thousand can to-day with truth say the same. 
Let theory be well proved by experience, 1e my moror 
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FPORESEBING—A FACT. 


Mn. Eprron—As much has been said of late in your 
excellent JounnaL about Foresecing” and " Fore- 
knowing,” permit me to narrate an incident in my expe- 
rience. In the year 1859 I was attending school about 
seventy miles from home. One evening a room-mate 
suggested as a pastimo that we should try which of us 
could draw the best profile of a lady. I assented, and we 
commenced. Iam no artist—never was, and never pre- 
tended to be one; ut now it seemed as though I could 
portray anything, any one, or whatever I pleased. My 
friend soon finished his dra@ing, and spoke to me (as 
he afterward told me), but I made no reply, and seemed 
intent upon my work. He could not make me raise my 
eyes, move u muscle, or divert my attention in any way; 
80, thinking that I was simply “contrary,” he left the 
room, and was away, I think, abont three hours. When 
he returned, he said I was sitting in the same position as 
when he left me, but I was not drawing. I had finished 
my picture, my eyes were closed, and my face very pale. 
As for me, I remember having drawn the outline of my 
profile, and then all seems a blank. The next thing I 
can recollect was being lifted off my bed, two days after 
the occurrence just stated, to have my bed made. I was 
not able to go out of the house for sixteen days after 
that. 

The portrait which I had drawn was considered by 
good judges as a fine one, and, although drawn upon 
unsuitable paper, and with a single pencil, bad every 
feature and expression as plainly and clearly dclineated 
as any pencil drawing I ever saw. It resembled no one 
I had ever seen at the time, but it seemed as if I should 
some day see, love, and marry the original of my strange 
drawing. 

During the remainder of my stay at school I looked for 
her in every concourse of people, but in vain! On re- 
turning home I was requested to show my “sleepy 
drawing" which I had written so much about. The 
first one who saw it exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, this is Migs ——, 
our new neighbor!“ (One of our neighbors, during my 
absence, had sold out.“ and a man and his family from 
the East had taken possession.) Finally, all claimed that 


it was an exact likeness of the new-comer’s agnt. 
The next day they (the neien bor) were all invi to 
spend an evening at our house. They came—when, 
behold! there was the very face I had been searching 
for, and the exact original to my drawing! She is now 
my wife. We loved each other at first sight; “ neither 
of us had ever loved before, and a happier couple are not 
often found. The profile is hanging in our parlor in a 
gilt frame, and is the a of scrutiny for every 
yino, and a wonder to all; but few know m eee 


tory 


DR. DODDRIDGB’S DREAM. 
INTERPRETATION. 


_ [A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following note sug- 
gested by the dream published in our January number.] 

Had a thorough restorationist dreamed, after talking 
with Dr. Clark on the same subject, he would have seen 
and felt all the horrors of purgatory; and if not awak- 
encd by the excruciating torture of the flames, he would 
have arisen, purified, and joined not only his Saviour, 
but all be ever knew in life who had, like himself, died, 
beon purified, and risen to meet their Lord in the air. 

Had a spiritualist dreamed, his spirit would have lin- 
gered near the lifeless, earthly form and among the 
mourning friends many days, and there he would have 
met the spiritual form of all the friends and enemies he 
ever knew; some good, some bad, some happy, some 
unhappy, as in this sphere each had cultivated habits of 
purity or impurity. 

That is, all dreams and visions simply illustrate and 
confirm the dreamer in his belief. So death-bed ex- 
pressions simply inferm the listener whether the dying 
patient really believed what he professed and advocated. 
For there is no creed pointing to a happy future, honestly 
held to until the hour of death, that will forsake its 
devotee in that trying hour, unless disturbed by some- 
thing else than God or the working of the patient's own 
mind. But the sorriest sight I ever witnessed is the 
death of one who through life professed te believe a doc- 
trine that he did not believe fully. T. H. 
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QUESTIONS or GENERAL INTEREST” will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no spuce to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief, 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
Your “ Beet Tooveuts” solicited. 

An ORDER For Books, JOURNALS, etc., must be 
written on a sheet by itself. Questions for this depart 
ment TO CoREEsPONDENTS—and communications for 
the Editor, must be written on SEPARATB 8lt ps. 


— — -- ve =e ee ow een cme eens 


Hanpwrririnc.—We must repeat, in reply to 
numerous correspondents, that although we are pleased 


to receive specimens of their caligraphy, we have not 
promised, nor do we claim to be able, to give a full de- 
scription of character from handwriting; and if we 
could do so, it would be a rather unprofitable business 
for us to devote our time and that of a corps of reporters 
to giving such descriptions gratis, and afterward to fill 
the Jounnat with them. The principles of grapho- 
mancy, and the rules for reading character in hand- 
writing (so far as it can be done), are given in our Jan- 
uary number. Our readers must apply them for them- 
selves. Those who are anxions to get a full description 
of their character without a personal examination, can 
learn how it can be done by sending a 8-cent stamp for 
“The Mirror of the Mind.” —— 

MARRIAGR or Cobsixs. We have had frequent 
occasion, for years past, to express our views on this 
topic, and we have endeavored to be as explicit in our 


‘ negation as language could make it. But now scarcely a 


week transpires without our receiving letters asking for 
information in reference to the same subject. In our 
treatise on Hereditary Descent” we have much to say 
of cousin-marriages, not in their behalf, but emphatieally 
against them, furnishing a pile of testimony in support 
of our position. But we are not the only writers who 
animadvert the principle; medical men, and almost all 
well-read and experienced persons, censure it; and why? 
Because debility and sickness, if not greater evils in the 
shape of deformity and idiocy usually, are entailed upon 
the issue of such alliances. Nature's law of matrimonial 
association appears to be broken by such a marriage, and 
the indiscreet parents themselves suffer as well as their 
children. In fact, in all large communities the melan- 
choly results of such ill-advised unions are pretty well 
known, and idiots, malformed, and mentally deficient 


rasons are pointed out as the children of Mr. and 
g who were own cousins. Let those cousins 
who entertain a closer relationship consult the well-au- 
thenticated evidence of Lawrence, Combe, and Walker. 
and find in the sad aggregate timely admonition, an 
for the sake of those who may come after, dismiss any 
preconceived views to matrimony. 


TEMPERAMENT AND Matrrimony.— What sort of 
a girl should a person marry who has the four tempera- 
ments about equally balanced? My hair is dark brown 
and eyes gray. My nature seems to like dark-haired, 
black-cyed girls, with considerable of the lymphatic 
temperament. But is this right? Ans. Persons witha 


well-balanced temperament are naturally less restricted 
in their choice of a companion than those in whom there 
is an excess ora deficiency of one or more of the tem- 
peraments. We see no reason in the statement you 
make why you may not marry a black-eyed girl, pro- 
vided she be willing. 

Ixzury or Brar.—lf your assertions are true, 
that the organs of the brain grow in proportion to 
their exercise, has not external pressure upon the brain 


such as carrying heavy burdens upon the head, a still 
greater power to injure the human mind? Ans. It does 


not do any good tothe brain or mind to carry burdens 
on the head, and those who have thin skulls and suscep- 
tible brain would not care to practice it. A steady pres- 
sure on the head would displace the organs and make 
the head broad and flat, without destroying any of the 
organs. Pressure on the head is a bad practice. 


‘scholars’ writin 


To Rewove Scans.—The only way by which 
scars may be removed from face, hands, or the body is 


dy the very slow and sure proccss of re-creation. Dame 


Nature alone can do this nice little work, and she charges 
nothing—asks nothing in return, save obedience to her 
laws. Sho is no quack, nor does she administer pilis, 
powders, plasters, bitters, nor slops of any kind. Are 
there moral scars to be removed? Yes. True repent- 
ance will secure forgiveness, and a life devoted to useful- 
ness will secure a comely expression and completely 
obliterate all unsightly scars, be they of body or spirit. 


Private Questions.—P. H. G.. If you desire to 
ask questions the uumwers to which are not appropriate 


for publication through the JOURNAL, you should give 
your full name and address, go that we can reply by let- 
ter. We do not, however, think that a subscriber can 
rightfally ask us to answer a liet of questions by letter 
which would cost us more time than a year’s subscription 
is worth. We shall hereafter consign to the waste bas- 
ket all questions which are not appropriate to be an- 
swered in the JOURNAL unless the name of the writer or 
some name and address be given so that we can reply by 
letter. 

AnTHRoroLtocy.—Can you furnish a work on 


Anthropolo equally as authentic or more valuable than 
Nichols’, of nejnnati? Ans. American treatises of au- 


thority on this subject are rare. Besides Nichols’ work 
and that of Dr. Rauch on Anthropology and Psychology, 
we know of none published in America which we can 
commend. In Europe, considerable attention has been 
given to the subject, and several societies formed for 
ita epecial investigation. Blumenbach’s Lives and An- 
thropological Treatises, published by the London An- 
thropological Society, is perhaps one of the best works 
of the kind. We will supply that of Dr. Rauch for $1 50. 
That of Blumenbach would cozt about $5, gold, and re- 
quire time for its importation. 


JournaL Covers.—These convenient articles can 
be obtained from us, by those who take our monthly, at $1 
each. They are so made that any one can bind his jour- 
nals himself, the apparatus for that purpose being simple 
and secure. 

Hanpwritinac—CuHaractrr.—I observe in my 
that those who have the most eclf-es- 


tecm give their letters less slant than those who have less 
self-esteem. Pleasc give mo your opinion on this. Ans. 


Very likely. Large Self-Esteem stands erect, and would 
naturally make his written lines somewhat the same. 
Let every writing-master make observations on the 
point. 

BRAIN AFTER DRATH.— Why is it that the brain, 
aftcr death, does not touch the inner walls of the skull? 
I am informed by intelligent surgeons that this is the 


case, and some have based their disbelief in Phrenology 
on this fact. Ans. Because the blood has ceased to flow 


through it. The arteries which contain half the blood of 
the system are found, after death, entirely empty. The 
ancients had no idea they contained blood, but thought 
they contained air; hence they called them artcries, or 
alr- carriers. The arteries of the brain being emptied of 
blood, allow the brain to so shrink as not to fill the skull 
as it does in life. 

Tho brain in life may be likened to a baking apple, 
which is full and plump; in death, it is something like a 
cold, baked apple, shrunk to something considerably less 
than its natural size, if not even shriveled. 


Impeciuiry.—W. T. 8. If the well- formed 
head you speak of does not exhibit mind enough to 


take care of himself, you depend upon it there is 
some good reason why the brain is not vigorous. One 
of the handsomest boys we have seen, with a good- 
sized and well-shaped head, wae in an idiotic school. 
His father used tp all his nervous energy on his business, 
and his mother lived an idle life, ate inordinately, drank 
wine, and slept like a log“ more than half the time 
during the day and as much nights as other people, and 
the child's brain did not “tick.” It was a watch with 
no mainspring. 

A DRAMATIC WRITER requires a fine mental tem- 
perament, a clear intellect with large perceptives, re- 
fiectives, Ideality, Imitation, Constructiveness, and Or- 
der. If he would elevate or lift up the drama, he mast 
also possess high moral sentiment, with a refined and 
subdued social nature. Energy is another essential ele- 
ment of character to enter into the work of the dramatist. 
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Frvs-DottarR Sewina Macame, no matter by 
what name, are simply worthless. Purchasers will have 
good reason to repeat those words, A fool and his 
money are soon parted.” 

When will our country cousins learn that all is not 
gold that glitters," and that $50 watches can not be 
bought for $5. Honest men are willing to pay an honest 
price fer honest goods. Dishonest men will try to get 
something for nothing, and will, most likely, get caught 
in a trap. earn 

Tae BPRAnD, Harm (IIS, erc.--Can any extrane- 
ous appliances be uscd to produco that desirable ap- 
pendage, a sufficiently full and comely beard ? or, more 


ricily, is there any virtue in any of tho many advertised 
beard and hair producers or restoratives ? Ans. Where- 


as,“ when a sprig of a boy, we were sagely advised to 
shave, and thus raise a beard. In reply to the question, 
ho to do it? we were told to lather the face with sweet 
cream, and then let the cat lick it off. We didn’t “ see 
it,” but took care to get our full rations of pudding and 
milk, and we now glory in a full beard. We have much 
faith in the efficacy of pudding and milk, but nene at all 
in any of the advertised mustache fertilizers. 


Quackery.—C.§.G. We should place no con- 
fidence whatever in the pretensions of Dr. or 
other self-styled “ Intuitive Phrenologists.“ A fool may 
guess right occasionally, and be flattered by foolish per- 
sons into the notion that he is a genius or an oracle. 
* Intuitive,” forsooth ! on a plane with the instincts of 
the quadrupeds. Wo have no patience with impostors. 


JEWELRY SWINDLERS.—The concern advertised 
by the name of Haywood & Co.—watches and jewelry— 


was broken up by our city authorities, it being proved 
that it was bogus, got up to swindle. It is better to trust 
the selection of such goods to somo trusty friend. 


JEaLousy.—Are there not many kinds of jeal- 
ousy? Will you tell us all about that unhappy feeling, 
and who are most liable to it ?— MANT READERS. Ans. 


In the September number for 1865 this subject was 
lengthily and exhaustively treated. We can send the 
number containing the article for 20 cents. 


Dreamiess Sisep.—Persuns in sound health. 
and all of whose habits are correct, generally sleep 
eoundly and are unconscious of dreaming; but the same 
is true in some cases of disease. Probably our corre- 
spondent's case is one of general debility, with perhaps 
a torpidity of the liver. Bathing, water injections, out- 


door cxercise, good air, sunlight, and a wholesome and 
woll- regulated ut generous diet will do wonders in 
such cases. — 


Pruysiognomy.—Ye3, it will be issued in one 
volume of about 800 pages, handsomely bound. Part 


IV. is now preparing for the press. 
Exvevatep SnobrIDzns, Ero —We can not pre- 


seribe for your case without knowing more about it. 


Probably there is a weakness of the whole system, which 
would require persevering general treatment. 


TEMPERAMENT AND CLIMATE. —What part of the 
earth would be best suited, as regards health, toa man 
of bilious temperament, fifty years of age? Ans. We 


should choose a mild or moderately warm climate like 
that of northern Georgia or northwestern South Caro- 
lina, for instance. — 

Mxasunlxd Heicut.—Is tlſere any fixed rule for 
measuring the height of distant objects? Ans. Yes, as 
you will find by consulting any good book on Surveying. 
There are so many mathematical text-books of merit 
that it is difficult for us to specify any ous course. We 
think Robinson's Series are excellent for the student, 
and may be obtained through us. 


Corron rx Wooten Goops.—A merchant friend 
of mine claims that mixed fabrics of wool and cotton are 
made, eae Capone, bat berans of the pe 
strength o e cotton, thereby secu: greater durabil- 
ity, and that in the finest proadcloths and cassimeres 
there is always about a seventh part cotton, and also that 


In reality there is no such thing as all- wool goods. Is he 


correct? Ans. Cotton was mixed with wool in textile 
fabrics, Ist, for cheapness; 2d, because warps for white 
flannels could be spun finer and smoother with a little 
cotton mixed with the wool, but it was done on the sly, 
and considered a cheat when found out. In colored 
fabrics the cotton would fade and make the goods look 
brown or gray. In goods usually made with silk warp 


and worsted filling, cotton warp was stealthily made to 
displace the silk, greatly to the annoyance of the custo- 
mer and to the scandal of the trade. The finest broad- 
clothe have no cotton in them, nor should there be cot- 
ton, whether cheap or dear, in any woolen goods except 
satinets and other goods professedly made of cotton 
warp and woolen filling. Cotton in woolen goods is a 
cheat, and nothing else, — 

Oratory ‘There are several works in print 
which will afford materia] assistance to the young ‘‘as- 
pirant” in the field of declamation. We might instance 
McElligott’s ‘‘ American Debater“ and Bautain’s Art of 
Extempore Speaking” as excellent works of their kind, 
both of which can be obtaincd from us. These books 
lay down eertain rules for the development of the voice 
and for arranging an argument, besides offering many 
suggestions of value to the youthful debater. 


Lrver Compraint For the chronic form of this 
disease, those hygienic aneasurcs—baths, open-air exer- 
cise, and good habits of living generally—which tend to 
promote the general health, are the only trustworthy 
remedies. By all means avoid drugs. 


A SUBSCRIBER whose temperament ig motive- 
mental, with black hair and cyes, should be mated with 
a lady of the vital or vital-mental temperament, light 
hair and blue or gray cyes. 


ADVERTISING Quack Docrors.—All the persons 
named who prescribe for * indiscreet young men,” are 


simply quacks, who both rob and poison their victims. 
There are any number of these swindlers in all our large 
cities. See our work on Physigonomy for the significance 
of small ears. Bookkeepers receive from $500 to $2,000 a 
year. — 

Sropy or MEDICI VE — What branches of edu- 


cation snonld I master before commenclug the study of 
medicine Y” Ans. It is not ess: ntial for a man to be a 


graduate of a c llege or university in what is called classical 
departments in order t» commence tho etudy of medicine. 
It would be well, however, to read enough of Latin and 
Greek (and also, if possible, French and German) to 
qualify one to enter college, and then devote the rest of 
the time and the labor in the study of the branches taught 
in medical colleges. If our medical students would stady 
enough of the classics to gain admittance to a literary 
college, and devote the four years that would be required 
to graduate, in the prosecution of a practical education in 
science, and then enter upon the study of the medical pro» 
fession in a medical college, it would be greatly to the 
advantage of the world. We see no spec al reason why 
over four years’ time should be devoted to the study of 
languages which teach no philosophy, no truth that takes 
hold on to-day, but makes the student wade through 
realms of heathen mythology and heathen ideas, when he 
ought to be learning modern science as applicable to the 
medical or other profession he proposes to fullow. 


Bears Nosrrums.—Are any of the compounds 
that are udvertiacd to force the be»rd to grow in six weeks 
reliable? Ane. We think not. We weuld not give six- 


pence a ton for them unless it wero to make toil fertilizers. 
There is probably considerable Zis in them. 


Wnar Do rou Tinxk or Him ?— Please let me 
know what reputation one Crane,“ M.D. has; is he a 
reliable physician and phrenologist ? in other words, is a 
patient safe under his care and treatment? Ans. We do 


not know enough of the man to answer the question sat- 
isfactorily. We should ask for his credentials, where he 
got his M.D., before trusting him. If he is the strolling 
Southern vagabond of whom we have heard so much, we 
can say nothing in his favor. He is probably only a quack. 


Tas Penman’s MANUAL is out of print. The 
Compendium of the Spencerian Writing System is a good 
guide. Price 83 25. May be had at this office. 


A. C. R. L.—The JoukxAL is not the place in 
which to delineate character for private gratification. If 
we were to open it for that purpose, and make our esti- 
mates of.character gratuitous, as you desire, we should 
need ten JOURNALS to contain the work that would come, 
and require the wealth of a millionaire to foot the bills. 
Send for the Mirror of the Mind” and a stamp to pay 
return postage, and you will find out by that how to get 
@ character from your portrait. 


Perer, or Camprince.—We would regard a chart 
marked by us as one of the best of recommendations for 
a situation, for that would state a man's natural capacity, 
while a recommendation from another party might be 
based on false foundations, A rogue may so conduct 
himself fora year as to obtain one of the beat ordinary 
business recommendations, while an examination would 
determine his capacity for trickery, hypocrisy, deceit, 
and dishonesty. Some men, however, with not a natu- 
rally good head or character, are so favorably surrounded 
that they have littlo temptation to do wrong. They have 
an army of respectable friends, they succeed to a lucra- 
tive and honorable business which has been secured to 
them by the life-labors of industrious fathers, and they 
have only to practice the prudent routine of a well-estab- 
lished business to secure to themselves a good standing 
in the market and in the social world. Such men go 
through life without temptation and without fault. But 
let them be set down among strangers, poor, and be 
obliged to earn their first dollar and work their way in 
the labyrinth of temptation, and they would not stand a 
month. On the other hand, one with a naturally good 
organization, struggling with poverty and temptation, 
without friends to aid, and with scores of rivals to plot 
for his disadvantage or downfall, has need of all that 
nature gave him to maintain tolerable virtue; and if he 
fall, who shall charge it wholly to him regardless of the 
circumstances? Many a man strives againat a sea of ad- 
verse conditions and stumbles under a load of temptation 
and perhaps falls, rises and strives again, and is called a 
knave by men who, had they a tenth of his temptation, 
would instantly go under without a single manly effort of 
inherent virtue. . 

We can not discuss in every number of the JOURNAL 
Temperament and everything. 

For an answer to your question relative to the amount 
of character there is in the walk, we must refer you to 
our new work on Physiognomy now in press. If you 
would ascertain by the chart whether a person is lazy or 
not, see how the temperament is marked, and also how 
the propelling organs are developed. In regard to pub- 
lishing the author's name with articles contributed, that 
is always done if the editor thinks it will add anything to 
the credit or force of the article, unless a request be made 
to the contrary, then it never would be published. 


Mr. MERRIIL'“Ss PAurRIET.— Mr. Merrill’s pres- 
ent address, wo believe, is Concord, N. H. 


NeERvovcsness, ETC.—L. M. E. Tou have the 
mental temperament, and are probably studying and 
thinking too much for the limited vital resou: os at your 
command. Give more attention to the welfare of the 
body and less to the intellect, fora time. Keep the head 
cool and the fcet warm. ~ 


Pntrrrs, erc.—Pimples are caused by bad blood, 
and bad blood is caused by improper food, impure air, 
and unphysiological habits generally. Read Physical 
Perfection ;" price $1 75 by mail. 


Mapamu.—lIs it proper to apply the title Madam 
to an unmarried lady? Ans. Yes, the term has its root 


in the Latin mea, my, and doména, lady. Domina was 
the title of Roman ladies from their fourteenth year. 
Madame (spelled with an e) signifies a married lady, and 
if not now an Englieh word, should be naturalized an 
brought into general use. —— i 

PERSONAL Arrarms.—G. B. Q. We can advise 
you by private letter, but can not do so through the 
JOURNAL. — 

E.—Tou can learn what education would be 
required, and what beoks to study with a view to be- 
come a physician, by asking any well-educated physician 
in your city. — 

A Moruer.—A child's brow becomes developed 
at puberty, and the middle of the forehead appears more 
flat in consequence, — 

C. G. Tes, if you have a good voice. 


DEFERRED.. -A very large number of queries 
remain on hand to be answered in future numbers, as 
time and space may permit. We can not answer all :hat 
we receive, and many which we purpose to answer are, 
from time to time, necessarily postponed. 
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SHEEP—DIFFHRENT BREEDS” 


Turse well-known animals are round in all parts 
of the world except the polar regions, and furnish 
mankind with food and material for clothing. In 
ancient times sheep formed the principal wealth 
of the agriculturist, and the term pecus of the 
Latins, from which was derived pecunia, wealth or 
money, was applied especially to them. In the 
patriarchal age and the times of the early Greeks 
and Romans they were bred chiefly for their 
skins and milk, the last being abundant, agreea- 
ble, and highly nutritious ; now they are valued 
most for their wool, flesh, and fat. In India they 
are to some extent employed as beasts of burden 
among the mountains, their surefootedness ren- 
dering them valuable for the purposes of trans- 
portation. In the manufactures and arts, sheep- 
skins are used in the form of leather for gloves, 
book-binding, and many other purposes ; the wool 
is made use of in the manufacture of a great 
variety of fabrics, chietly cloth for garments. 
As the keeping of sheep is one of the most com- 
mon and primitive of human occupations, they 
have become so modified by the processes of do- 
mestication and adaptation to various climates, 
that it is well-nigh impossible for us to determine 


the original stock. It may be that the wild rep- 


resentative of the species has disappeared alto- 


gether through the long period of domestication. 
There are a great variety of breeds of sheep, 
variously esteemed for the delicacy of their flesh 
as food, for the texture of their wool, or for both. 
Time and space only permit us to consider those 
breeds in which we as Americans feel particularly 
interested. In England and America sheep are 
raised for the table and for their wool. The 
breeds in highest esteem and most carefully culti- 
vated are the Merino, Leicester, Southdown, and 
Cotewold. 

The Merino is eminently a wool-producing an- 
imal, and in modern times has been brought to the 


greatest perfection in Spain. Unlike the other 


Wo are indebted for our illustrations and other data 
to the publishers of the Illustrated Annual Register of 
Rural Affairs.” Those who are desirous of investigating 
the subject farther, will find much valuable information 
in the issue for 1866. The Hustrated Annual Register 
of Rural Affairs and Cultivator Almanac for the year 
1866,” containing practical suggestions for the farmer and 
horticulturist, is embellished with about 130 engravings, 
by J. J. Tuomas, author of the American Fruit Cultu- 
rist,” etc., and may be obtained of LUTHER TUCKER & 
Son, Albany, or FowLER & WELLS, N. Y. Price 35 cts., 


post-paid. 


breeds named, they have wool on the forehead 


-and cheeks ; their horns are very large and heavy, 


and coiled laterally ; the wool is fine, soft, and 
long, and so oily naturally that dirt and dust ad- 
hering to the surface give it a dingy appearance, 
although beneath it is perfectly white. Cross- 


breeds with the Merino have been imported into 
America, and thrive well in several parts of this 
country. The Saxon is considered by many 
American sheep-breeders as the finest variety, of 
the Merino in the United States. 

In Great Britian, for many years, great atten- 
tion has been paid to the improvement of sheep, 
and the highest success has been there attained 
both as respects the quality of the mutton and the 
excellence of the wool. The English sheep-grow- 
ers recognize two grand divisions in sheep, the 
long-wooled and the short-wooled. The most esteem- 
ed of the long-wooled sheep is the Leicester or 
Dishley breed, which is extensively reared on the 
low rich pasture-lands. It is distinguished by 
the absence of horns; its head is long and clean, 
the cyes are lively, and the body broad, straight, 
and fiat backed. The fleece is abundant, and 
when well grown the animal is usually heavy in 
flesh of an excellent flavor—sometimes attaining 


a weight of 850 pounds. It is one of the most 


docile of known varieties. The well-known South- 
down occupics the foremost niche in the scale of 


_short-wooled sheep. This breed is dark-faced, 


dark-legged, without horns, and has a long and 
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small neck. Its fleece is very short and fine, and 
its mutton, which is in great repute among epi- 
cures, is rich and fine-grajned. This variety flour- 
ishes in the greatest perfection in Sussex County, 
on the grassy downs of England. The Southdown 
is preferred by many to the Merino because of its 
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larger size, its more prolific yield and greater 
hardihood ; in this estimate both the mutton and 
wool characteristics are considered. The Merino 
as a mutton sheep does not occupy a conspicuous 
place among those we have mentioned. 

The Cotswold is another highly esteemed breed 
of the long-wooled type. This variety of sheep is 
raised to a considerable extent in Canada both for 
its wool and mutton. It grows to the largest 
size. Our vignette represents the head of a Cots- 
wold ram, weighing over 400 pounds, which 
was exhibited at the Provincial Agricultural 
Society’s Fair at Hamilton, C. W., in 1864. For 
the general farmer in America the Leicester may 
be said to be the most profitable, as having a 
heavier fleece and carcass, thereby combining the 
advantages of wool and meat. -The wool being 
long is used mostly for combing purposes, for de- 
laines and similar goods. This variety of sheep is 
extensively bred in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Sheep are not indigenous in America, but con- 
siderable attention has been here paid to their 
preservation and improvement. The first sheep 
introduced into the United States were a few that 
were brought over by the early settlers of Jamcs- 
town, Virginia,in 1609. In forty years the few had 
expanded to 3,000, so well adapted was the cli- 


mate and soil of that State to their maintenance. 
From Virginia they were introduced into New 
York and Massachusetts about the year 1645. 

Some of the finest sheep raised in this country 
are bred in Vermont, a cross-breed known as the 
Vermont Brewer being a favorite with sheep fan- 
ciers. 

Sheep and goats were formefly regarded as be- 
longing to the same genus, but are now known 
to differ materially. The goat in its wild state is 
provided in both sexes with horns, directed back- 
ward and upward ; the chin is generally furnished 
with a long beard ; the hair is long and but little 
inclined to curl; the disposition is capricious and 
inclined to wandering. 

Sheep have no beard ; their horns are directed 
backward and then inclined spirally more or less 
forward ; the external covering is generally wool 
throughout; they are mild in disposition, affec- 
tionate, and easily domesticated. There seems to 
be, however, a very intimate relation subsisting 
between sheep and goats, since together they pro- 
duce a very prolific offspring. For farming pur- 
poses there is no class of animals which, when 
well kept, will prove so advantageous as sheep. 
An improved breed like the Leicester or Cots- 
wold, properly cared for, can not fail to be a source 
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of profit to the farmer both for its wool 
mutton. 

American manufacturers of woolen fabrics are 
beginning to compete with foreign manufactu- 
rers in the quality and style of their goods; and 
the impetus given to wool-growing by the de- 
mand is such as will stimulate sheep-raisers to 
improve as far aa may be the quality of the sta- 
ple. The domestic demand for wool will most 
likely increase for years to come, and those who 
become interested in the pleasant and compara- 
tively easy pursuit of sheep-breeding will find it 
a source of profit. 

At present, the Northern and Western States 
raise the best sheep for mutton, and the Middle 
and Southern for wool. In 1860 there were 
about 25 million sheep in the United States, a lit- 
tle leas than half the number in England at that 
time. The amount of wool yielded by that num- 
ber is about 75 million pounds, all of which, and 
twice as much more is consumed by our own 
manufacturers. Due attention to wool-growing 
for a few years would render us independent of 
foreign nations for a sufficient supply of the raw 
material. Let our farmers look into the matter. 

We defer phrenological and physiognomical re- 
marks until another oocasion, when we may ana- 
lyze the characteristics of the different breeds of 
sheep and of different individuals of the same 
breed, which, as will be seen by our excellent il- 
lustrations, are quite dissimilar. It is safe to 
state that in disposition they differ quite as much 
as in contour. 
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presented a few specimen numbers of the JOURNAL to 


the grown-up pupils if one of our evening schools, and 
received the following acknowledgment from one of the 
teachers:] No. 14 Larent Sr., New York, Feb., 1866. 


S. R. WELLS, Esq., EDITOR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL | 
Dear Sir: My class of young men in the evening 


echool desire me to return to you their hearty thanks for 
the copies of your Journat which you so kindly pre- 
sented to them. They wish me also to express to you 
their high appreciation of its value. Quite a number of 
them will hereafter be numbered among your regular 
readera. - ` 

It gives me great pleasure to communicate this to you. 
As a teacher, I find that Phrenology affords the very best 
basis and stand-point from which to impart moral and 
elevating instruction. Especially is this the case with 
regard to that large class of sober and thoughtful young 
men who know the value of education and aspire to a 
high moral and intellectual position. They will listen to 
the great truths which Phrenology teaches, expressed in 
the admirable phraseology which that science affords, 
with absorbing interest, though the same truths, other- 
wise expressed, might utterly fall to fix their attention. 

I am glad to know that the greatest of American 
teachers—Horace Mann—fally appreciated the value of 
Phrenology as an educating power, and I believe that 
no earnest teacher who makes himself acquainted with 
its principles, and brings it to bear upon the instruction 
and discipline of his pupils, can fall to be impressed with 
its general truthfulness and its practical utility. 

Highly appreciating the cordial interest you manifest 
in the cause of education, and praying for the good 
time coming when a ‘finished education“ shall em- 
brace the whole man, physical, intellectual, and moral, 
I remain most sincerely, yours, BDWIN F. BACON. 


Nor to revenge one’s self, even when venge- 
ance were just, is noble. To love the offender, 
sublime ; but secretly to administer kindness to 
him in his need, is heavenly. 
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HOPE. 


BY MRS. CLARA LEARNED nen. 


% Auspicione Hope! in thy sweet garden grow 
Wreaths for each toll, a calm for every woe} 
Angel of life ! thy glittering wings explore 
Barth's loveliest bounds and Ocean’s wildest shore.” 


Thoben all else may depart, Hope still will endure, 
And hold the tried spirit forever secure ; 

As, steadfast, the anchor holds the ocean-tossed bark 
When the storms beat wild and the clouds grow dark. 
We shall anchor full soon in that haven above, 

Where the justified sing that sweet story of love.” 


Hope lureth the child in ite search fer sweet flowers, 
Near the winding stream mid sunshine and showers ; 
Hope bridges the chasm at the wild mountain's side, 
And youth scales the summit with joy and with pride ; 
Hope her lullaby sings as he sinks to his rest 

"Neath purple-hued clouds on the mountain's blue crest. 


Hope arches the altar for the fair young bride, 

And pictures life's sea as a soft golden tide ; 

Hope dries up the tear and cheers her sad heart, 

As she turneth from parents and home to depart; 

It pictures the future as a sweet distant clime, 

And gilds the long hours of the bright coming time.“ 


Hope brightens the eye of the studious boy, 

And points to a future of pride and of Joy; 
Ilumines the page at the midnight hour, 

And giveth to science the charmer's sweet power; 
Bright pictures it paints on the true poet's brain, 
Till he sings in a sweeter and loftier strain. 


Hope nerveth the arm of the soldier-boy brave, 

And brightens the victory, or lights up the grave; 

He wieldeth the sword with a heavier blow, 

When Hope paints the future in a roseate glow; 

It strengthens his heart in the dark hour of pain, 

As he bleeding falleth and lies mong the alain. 
Lurpsio, Omo. 


ooo 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL has 
entered on its 48d year, and we can truly state that no 
paper has so well deserved a success ag this, which we 
are glad to find it has obtained. As containing a variety 
of information of use to all, well-written essays on the 
life and character of distinguished men, valuable trea- 
tises on physiological facts and laws, the JOURNAL 
stands unrivaled. What we like best in it is its plain 
atraightforwardness, its bold defense of the science to 
which it is especially devoted. Its articles on health 
and bodily training are written in a clear style, and are 
the more valuable for this. The JounNxAL is published 
monthly, in quarto form, by Fowler and Wells, 389 
Broadway.—Jewish Messenger, N. Y. 


General Items. 
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A Srrver Ser.—At the conclusion of 

a course of private lessons in practical Phrenology re- 
cently given by Mrs. CHARLOTTE FowLER WELLS, she 
was presented with an elegant silver pitcher, goblet, and 
salver by the members of her class. The following pres- 
entation address was delivered by Mrs. Saran M. ELLIS, 
M.D., of the New York Medical College for Women: 

Mrs. WELLS: Dear Madam—In behalf of the class I 
beg your attention for a few moments. We are painfully 
aware that with the lesson of this evening the pleasant 
relations which have subsisted between us are to be in- 
terrupted, if not broken forever. Let me thank you for 
your unfaltering perseverance and the self-sacrificing ef- 
forts which you have made in their behalf; neither the 
storm king nor the ice demon standing in your path have 
swerved you from the purpose of disseminating the use- 
ful and beantiful doctrines of Phrenology. Those of us 
who know you best know that a life of usefulness has 
been devoted to this glorious mission. Allow me te 
tender you, not for its intrinsic value, this parting token 
of appreciation and heartfelt thankfulness for the instruc- 
tion received and for the kindness and sympathy you have 
extended to each member of the class. 

The engraved inscription on the silver plate reads as 
follows: 


Presented to Mrs. WELLS by the Ladies and Gentlemen 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL Cuasa, meeting at the house of 
Mrs. Harriet H. Horrman, M.D., as a small token of 
their esteem for her, and in grateful recognition of her 
valuable instruction to the class. CHRISTMAS, 1865. 


A suitable acknowledgment was made by Mrs. WELLS 
for the beautiful souvenir, and after a few remarks, in 
which some mention of her labors of love occurred, the 
very interesting session terminated. 


Wuere We Keer ovr Casu.—lIn 
advising our friends where to place their money for safe 
keeping, and where they may always invest in the best 
interest-paying government securities, it may be proper 
to state that we have done, are now doing what we advise 
to.do, namely, to avail themselves of the strong fire and 
burglar proof safes of the Ninth National Bank, corner 
of Broadway and Franklin Street, New York city. If 
any other recommendation than this is wanted, read their 
annual report of the Directors to the stockholders, on an- 
other page, and see what an amount of business our bank 
has done during the past year. We congratulate the 
government, the officers of the bank, and the people on 
this most successful institution. We keep our account 
in the Ninth National Bank, of which Mr. Joseru U. 
Orvis is President, and Mr. Jonn T. Het is Cashier. 


PhONOGRAPTHIC REPORTERS IN Cui- 
caGo.—Messrs. J. T. Ely, S. W. Burnham, and A. L. 
Bartlett have formed a partnership and established them- 
selves at 93 Washington Street, Chicago, where they 
propose to report law cases, trials, sermons, speeches, 
and anything requiring verbatim writing. These gen- 
tlemen will also visit State capitals, and report legis- 
lative proceedings. 

Mr. E. S. Belden is attending medical lectures in 
Bellevue College, New York, and reporting the lectures 
for publication. 

Mr. E. T. Davis is reporting for the Pennsylvania 
Legislature in Harrisburg. Messrs. Drayton, Wheelor, 
Hayes, and Jackson are at 389 Broadway, New York. 

In the courts, and on the press in New York, the fol- 
lowing phonographers are employed: E. F. Underhill; 
A. F., F. J., and R. N. Warbarton; Jas. E. Munson, G. 
H. Stout, G. R. Bishop, Wm. Anderson, H. M. Park- 
burst, Mesers. Wilbour, Burr, Lord, and others. 


AMERICAN Women.—tThe - following 
petition for UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE is being circulated 
for signers. They make this appeal: 


To THE SENATE AND House OF REPRESENTATIVES : 
The undersigned, women of the United States, respect- 
at fg an amendment of the Constitution that shall 

rohibit the several States from disfranchising any of 

eir citizens on the ground of sex. 

In ng our demand for suffrage, we would call 
your attention to the fact that we represent fifteen 
mfllion people—one half the entire population of the 
country intelligent, virtuous, native-born American 
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citizens i and yet stand outside the pale of political 


on. 

The Constitution classes us as free people,“ and 
counts us whole persons in the basis of representation; 
and yet are we governed without our consent, com- 
pelled to pay taxes without appeal, and punished for 
violations of law without choice of Judge or juror. 

The experience of all 8, tho declarations of the fa- 
thers, the statute laws of our own day, and the fea 
revelution through which we have just passed, all prove 
the uncertain tenure of life, liberty, and propdrty so lon 
as the ballot—tho only weapon of self-protection—is no 
in the hand of every citizen. 

Therefore, as you are now amending the Constitution, 
and, in harmony with advancing civilization, placing 
new safc 3 round the individual r:ghts of four 
millions of emancipated slaves, we asl that yon cxtend 
the right of suffrare to woman—the only remaining clase 
of diefranchised citizons—and thus fulfill your constitu- 
tional obligation to guarantee to every State in the 
Union a republican form of government." 

As all partial application of republican principles must 
ever breed a complicated legislation as wcll as a discon- 
tented people, we would pray your honorable body, in 
order to simplify the machinery of government and in- 
sure domestic tranquillity, that you legislate hereafter for 
persons, citizens, CAR payers, and not for class or casto. 

For justice and equality your petitioners will ever pray. 


[We reserve our opinions for a future occasion, simply 
quoting the remark that The agitation of thought is 
the beginning of wisdom.” Let the ladies be heard.] 
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[42% works noticed in Tue PorEnorocrcaL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this ofice at prices annewed.} 


Across THE CONTINENT.—A Summer’s 
Journey to the Rocky Monntains, the Mormons, and 
the Pacific States, with Speaker Colfax. By BAMUEL 
Bow zs, editor of the Spr neficld . 12mo., 
4523 pp. Cloth. $3 W. N. Y.: Fowler and Wells. 


A work which must become very popular. It will be 
read not only by all who contemplate a visit to our West- 
ern States, but by many thousands who can travel with 
our distinguished writers only through the book, when 
cosily seated at their own flresides. 

No better view of the country can be obtained in 
printed form than is given in the handsome volume under 
notice. The author is a well-known and experienced 
writer, and the editor of one of the leading New England 
daily journals. His name alone is a sufficient recom- 
mendation without any words of approval from us. 

Ho describes his trip from Massachusetts to Miseonri ; 
from the Missouri to the Platte; across the plains to the 
Rocky Mountains; and through the gold mines from Den- 
ver to Salt Lake; and also his reception by the Mormons, 
and the peculiarities of this singular people; life in 
Utah; polygamy; Mormon wives; social life among the 
Mormons; the silver mines of Nevada; overland to Ore- 
gon; the Columbia River, its scenery and its commerce; 
through Washington Territory, Puget’s Sound, and Van- 
couver’s Island; San Francisco; reception of Mr. Col- 
fax in the Pacific States; the Yosemite Valley and the 
big trees; the Chinese on the Pacific coast—how they 
live, their religion and their vices; the Pacific Railway; 
agriculture and vineyards of California; mining—its va- 
rieties, results, and prospects; the churches and the peo- 
ple; climate, productions, cost of living, and currency ; 
politics and politicians; voyage home by steamship and 
the Isthmus. 

All these and a thousand things more go to make up a 
work full of interest and instruction, a work almost in- 
dispensable to an intelligent traveler who would inform 
himself in regard to one of the most interesting parts 
of the globe. 

Go to Italy if you like; to Switzerland if you will; go 
to England, Ireland, and Scotland; go to Australia or to 
Brazil if so inclined, but before going there, go West, go 
to the Rocky Mountains, to California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington Territory; behold the grandest scenery in the 
world; examine the richest mines of gold and silver and 
the finest soil; breathe the most genial atmosphere, and 
see the biggest trees in existence, and everything else on 
the same grand scale. It is all very well to visit the old 
country—the land of our forefathers ; to look on the pov- 
erty, the ignorance, the wealth, and the intelligence of 
different classes; to note the working of monarchical 
governments in their effects on the rich and on the poor ; 
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and of crime, and their state religion. But if yon would 
see the effects of democratic and republican principles 
carried out, go to the great West, where every man is a 
law unto himeelf. He respects the rights of othere, his 
heart is big with charity, overflowing with kindness, and 
his religious nature is as broad as the globe and he in- 
cludes all mankind in his prayers. Would you knock off 
that narrow bigotry, prejudice, and superstition which 
encases so many small souls? go West; rub against the 
Rocky Mountains, and you would rise to a higher degree 
of manhood. 

We grant that the extreme West at present is a land 
of few luxuries, but it is a land where all the luxuries of 
life may be produced without limite—the land of our 
future. The East is a ground in which the seed may be 
planted and the plant nourished, trained, and trimmed; 
but the West is the land in which to transplant, in which 
a sapling may become a tree, the boy a man, and the man 
a power in the world. 

Let us glorify the West accerding to its worth. Read 
Across the Continent,” and become inspired with a 
spirit of enterprise and industry which shall work out 
the best results. 


MIND IN Natore; or, The Origin of 
Life and the Mode of Development of Animals. By 
Henry James Clarke, A.B., B. S., etc. New York: D. 
Goh. 2 & Co. 1866. One vol., 8mo. Illustrated. 

oth. ; ` 


Cuvier truly says that “the origin of organized beings 
is the greatest mystery of nature.” Itis this grand mys- 
tery that is discussed and illustrated in the volume before 
us, as well as the until of late hidden laws in accordance 
with which life however originated is developed and per- 
fected. To adequately describe, to say nothing of review- 
ing or criticising, such a work as this would require time 
and space not now at our command, and we must content 
ourselves with a mere mention of some of the leading 
subjects discussed, elucidated, and illustrated, Among 
them arc: Spontancous Generation a Fact; What it 
Proves; Relation of the Egg to the Adult Being; Origin 
of Individuals by Budding and Sclf-Division; Animals 
Primarily Created in an Adult State; All Animals Alike 
in the Earliest Stages ; Man and Monad are at one time 
a mere Drop of Water; The Five Great Animal Groups; 
Plant-Animals; The Symbolical Animal; Mimic Forms; 
Transitions; The Mode of Development, etc. In regard 
to development the author has shown that ‘the mode 
of development of animals corresponds with the type of 
the grand division to which each one severally belongs.” 
The work is suggestive as well as instructive and shows 


not merely \eaming, industry, and patient research, but 
also great originali le it must be read and studied 
to be fully apprecia Without indorsing all its doc- 
trines 88 cheerfully commend it to all lovers of scientific 
research. — 


An EXPLANATORY AND PRONOUNCING 


DICTIONARY OF THE NOTED Names or Fiction. B 
Wm. A. Wheeler. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1 
One vol., 16mo. Cloth. $1 50. 


Dictionaries, as a general rule, are rather dry and. nn- 
attractive reading, though very useful helps, at times, to 
the reader. The volume before us, however, is not only a 
valuable book of reference, but is sufficiently entertain- 
ing to be taken up and read through in course. Its main 
design is to explain, as far as practicable, the allusions 
which occur in modern and standard literature to noted 
fictitious persons and places, whether mythological or 
not. In carrying out this design Mr. Wheeler has evi- 
dently spared neither labor nor research. The result is 
a truly valuable and much needed work. Every reader will 
feel the want of it, and should, if possible, bave it always 
at hand when reading. 
THE CENTENARY OF AMERICAN METH- 


opisu. By Abel Stevens, LL.D. New York: Carlton 
& Porter. 1866. One vol., 12mo. Cloth. $1 50. 


This is a historical sketch of perhaps the most remark- 
able instance of the progress of a religious idea which 
Christendom has ever furnished. It shows what energy, 
zeal, and earnestness in a good cause may accomplish. 
Dr. Stevens’ sketches of the founder and early disciples 
of Methodism are especially interesting. The work will 
of course have peculiar attractions for the members of 
the numerous and highly respectable denomination 
whose progress it records, but it will also be read with 
interest and profit by the professors of every Christian 


to observe their social habits, the extent of dissipation | creed. 


— —ñ PRP — I ON, 


REAL, AND IDEAL. By John W. Mont- 
clair. Philadelphia: ck Leypoldt. One vol., 
16mo. Cloth. $1 50. 


A handsome volume of poems by a writer of whom we 
shall hear more. Some of the pieces are exceedingly 
facile and show both skill, taste, and imagination of a 
high order. Several of Mr. Montclair's translations from 
the German are very excellent, as for instance the fol- 
lowing: 

THE RECOGNITION. 


There comes a wanderer, staff in hand, 
Homeward returning from distant land. 


His beard is led, his face is brown ; 
Will they know him again in his native town? 


Enraptured, he nears the ci te, 
Where the toller of yore fe tending m wait. 


T'was a youthful comrade, true and fast ; 
Once many 8 wine-cup betwecn them passed. 


Yet strange—the toll-gatherer knows him not: 
Do beard and sunshine his features blot ? 


He shakes the dust from his trodden boot; 
He turns in silence, with brief salute. 


Behold—his true-love stands at the door: 
Thou blooming fair onc, welcome once more!" 


But the maid, unconscious, remains unmoved! 
She knows not the voice of her once-beloved. 


He bends his step t’ward childhood’s home; 
To his check so brown the teardrops come. 


Near the cot his mother is wending ber way: 
t God bless thee, beloved l“ — tis all he can say. 


The mother—she turns and shouts with joy; 
In her arms ehe is clasping her truant boy. 


U 
Though the sun may swart, and the beard may grow. 
The he, the mother ber son doth know. * 


PATRIOT Boys AND Prison PICTURES. 
By Edmund Kirke. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1866. 
One vol., 16mo. Cloth. $1 50. 


A book for American boys by the well-known author 
of “ Among the Pines.” It is full of graphic passages 


and thrilling scenes, but it belongs to a class of works of - 


which, it seems to us, we have had quite enough. 


WINNING nis Way. By Charles Carle- 
ton Coffin. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1866. One 
vol., 16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 


The "young folks” know that ‘* Carleton’s” stories are 
always good. This is among the best of them, and shows 
how Paul, an American boy, won his way” in peace 
and in war, in the school-room and on the tented field. 
Read it, and learn from it a lesson of energy and perse- 
verance, patience and patriotism, fidelity and piety. 


Tue CHILDREN AND THE Lion, and other 


Sunday Stories. Samuel Wilberforce, D.D. New 
York: Carlton & Porter. 1966. One vol., 18mo. I- 
lustrated. Cloth. 81 50. 


These are excellent and admirably told stories, suitable 
for Sunday reading. They form á most exceNent volume 
for the Sunday-School library as well as for the family 
book-shelf. 


A Vistr ro Aunt Aenzs. For Very Lit- 
tle Children. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1966. One 
vol., 18mo. Illustrated. $1 0. 


This is a beautifully illustrated volume for the little 
ones, and the story is one that will please and benefit 
them ; for it is told in words and style that they can un- 
derstand, as is too seldom the case with such works. 


Hyecrentic Pusrications.—Messrs. Mil- 
ler & Wood, 15 Laight Street, New York, have lately is- 
sued The Eastern or Turkish Bath, and its Application 
to the Purposes of Health ;” “ Alcoholic Medication,” 
by R. T. Trall, M.D.; and Woman's Dress; its Moral 
and Physical Relations,” by Mrs. M. M. Jones; (paper 
covers, 80 cents each), all of which are excellent works 
and calculated todo good. They may be ordered through 
this office. 


Farner Maruew, the Temperance 
Apostle, His eharacter and biography—by 8. R. Wells, 
lately published by Fowler and Welle—is a pamphlet 
which should be widely circulated. Hardly any docu- 
ment which can be laid before the people will effect more 
for the cause of temperance than such a truthful record 
of the life and character of this good man. Price 10 cts. 
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Le Bon Town for February is, if pos- 
sidlo, more beautiful than the January issue, The full- 
sized patterns alone are worth the price of the number 
8 dente). Terms, $7 per year. 


Vick's ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
Szeps and Guide to the Flower Garden is the most com- 
plete and trustworthy directory to the floral treasures of 
the world with which we are acquainted. It is sent free 
to customers, and to others for 10 cents. Address James 
Vick, Rochester, N. Y. —— 


Tae EvENmNG JOURNAL ALMANAC, 
issued from the office of the Albany Hoening Journal, 
contains a very great amount of statistical and other in- 
formation relative to the State and nation which every 
one will find it useful to bave at hand. Pp. 152, paper 
covers, 25 cents. — 


THE COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 
CIROXNICLB is the most valuable paper published for 
Bankers, Brokera, Merchants, Manufacturers, Jobbers, 
Shippers, Shareholders, and all persons interested in the 
business affairs of the country. Weekly. 813 à year. Ad- 
dress William B. Dana & Co., Publishers, 60 William St., 
New Tork. — 


Newspapers. We give place to the 
Prospectuses of several scientific, religious, secular, and 
political journals in our present issue. Readers may 
select those to their liking. 

There is the New York Tribune, daily, semi-weekly, 
and weekly, with HORACE GREELEY at its head, assisted 
by a corps of able writers. It is a leading Republican 
paper, wi!“ all the best appliances, and is believed to 
have the gest weekly circulation of any similar jour- 
nal in America, 

The Messrs. HARPER & Bnornens advertise Harper's 
‘Weekly and Harper's New Monthly Magazine, both ele- 
gantly illastrated and printed in the best style. These 
serials are popular rather than professional, and find a 
welcome reception in the best families. The publishers 
occupy a leading position among book manufacturers. 
They have acquired great wealth and a world-wide repu- 
tation. 

Inventors and Mechanics find the Scientific American 
among the ‘‘indispensables.”” It is an excellent weekly, 
giving a complete report of all new patents, illustrated 
with engraved views of new inventions, designs, etc. 
We found this paper in many of the offices and reading- 
rooms of the Old World, and it was everywhere regarded 
as creditable to American genius and enterprise. 

The Christian Advocate, though venerable in years, is 
youthful and vigorous in spirit. Jt has been one of the 
leading organs of the Methodist Church in America for 
many years. It promises to continue in the lead. Its 
motto is Loyal and Progressive.” 

The Christian Ambassador represents the Universalist 
Church ; is edited by leading members, and advocates the 
“ ultimate holiness and happiness of all mankind.” 

The New York Express is a commercial and political 
journal, published evenings, semi-weekly, and weekly. 
One of its editors is a member of Congress, and the paper 
is well known for its opposition to the war policy of Mr. 
Lincoln. It is popular among merchants and politicians 
whoee views it represents, : 

The New York News was re-established during the late 
war, took strong ground in favor of the South, opposed 
the war, and approved secession. It was in favor of State 
sovereignty, opposed to the emancipation of the slaves, 
and claimed to lead, one wing at least, the Democratic 
party. Its prospectus speaks for itself. 

The Watchman is a large eight-page weekly paper, se- 
cular and religious, edited by Rev. C. F. DEENS, from 
Raleigh, N. C. Terms $4a year. Office 119 Nassau St., 
New York. This is a Zve paper, written with the zeal of 
a Southerner and the kindliness of a Christian. We like 
this from a récent number: 


„We say now, once for all, that no doubtful advertise- 
ments need be brought to this office. For no amount of 
pay will we insert anything we think injurious to the 
morals of society, or parta of the character of aswin- 
die. New journals aro often assaulted with these tempta- 
tions. © could make ourselves very secure by accept- 
ing a few such ringa, but we would rather starve or sus- 
pend than live by sueh baseness, and we are happy to say 
Enn we Aro nor ependent upon such things 


fer our ex- 


The Anti-Slavery Standard, edited by PARKEER PILIS- 
BURY, will probably now carry the anti-slavery war 
into- Africa.” Wendell Phillips, the orator, speaks 
through this journal, and he is as full of fight as ever. 

The Christian Intelligencer, organ of the Reformed 
Protestant Dutch Church, is one of the most thoroughly 
orthodox religious journals. It is conservative, loyal, 
and free from all crotchets. Those who follow its teach- 
ings can not go far wrong or get far off the track. 


New Pustications.—Among the late 
issues of the press not elsewhere noticed in these pages, 
we may mention the following, all of which may be 
erdered through us, as in various ways and degrees val- 
uable and interesting: 


Tur TRIBUNE ALMANAO ron 1866. Compiled by Alex- 
ander J. Shem. 12mo., pp. 96. Paper, 20 cents. 


CoUNSEL AND ENCOURAGEMENT. Discourses on the 
Conduct of Life. By Hosea Ballou, D.D. Second edition. 
12mo., pp. 407. Cloth. $2. 


ILLUSTRATED LIFE, CAMPAIGNS, AND PUBLIO SERVICES 
or PHILIP H. SHERIDAN (Major-General ay pion By 
C. W. Denison. 12mo., pp. 17-19%. Paper, % cents. 


THe RESOURCES OF CALIFORNIA: comprising Agricul- 
ture, Mining, Geography, Climate, Commerce, etc., and 
the Past and Future evelopment of the State. By John 
8. Hittell. Second edition, with an Appendix on Ore- 

a te 28. bon Territory. 12mo., pp. xvi., 404. 

0 . 


Tue LIFE AND PUBLIO SERVICES OF SAMUEL ADAMS, 
being a Narrative of his Actes and Opinions, and of his 
Agency in producing and forwarding the American Rev- 
olution. ith extracts from his Correspondence, State 
Papers, and Political Essays. By Wm. V. Wells. Three 
vols., 8v0., pp. xxi., 512; x., 512; vii., 460. Portrait. 
Cloth. $12. 


5 ublishers ‘Department, 


Ovr FIELD Is THE WORID.— The New 
York Tribune, when speaking of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, controverts the opinion which some have en- 
tertained in regard to the scope of its teachings. It says: 

‘Tt covers a much wider range of subjects than is in- 
dicated by its title, and treats not only of the principles 
of Phrenology, but of all the most important topics of 
anthropology, or the physical, intellectual, and moral na- 
ture of man, including the methods of education, the 
preservation of health, and the application of science to 
many of the principal departments of domestic economy. 
The most noticeable feature of this journal is ite practi- 
cal character. It seldom attempts to dabble in abstract 
and intricate theories, nor does it aim at the accomplish- 
ment of any sectarian purposes either in science or re- 
ligion; but with a shrewd perception of the wants of the 
great mass of the American people, it brings forward a 
never-ending variety of useful practical suggestions, 
available knowledge, pleasant historical allusions and 
biographical sketches, and abounding in wholesome ad- 


vice to young folks and others. Many of its articles ex- 
hibit the quaint humor and homely sense of Dr. Frank- 
lin, and it may be regarded as the modern version of the 

ev 1 of which he was the original apostle, teachin 

excellent lessons of prudence, economy, thrift, socia 
kindness, and integrity, and all the honest arts of keep- 
ee e de enon te gray any bat tist ; but 

s is praise eno 0 y any but an ; bu 
we publish it to correct theim ression that 8 are one- 
ideaists, riding a hobby. If there be any one science 
comprehending larger interests or covering more ground 
than that of Anthropology, which embraces body, brain, 
and mind, we do not hap to know it. No, Phreno o- 
is baseđ on the widest, the longest, the deepest, and 

e highest philosophy, covering ağ human interests. 


ow to HRLIP.— Friends of Phrenol- 
ogy write us how willing they are to help on the work of 
reform, but lacking, not the right spirit, but the pecuni- 
ary means, And they inquire, How can I help? We 
answer, By talking on the subject. Preach it to all the 
world. If you induce an unbeliever to read even an al- 
manac, a catalogue of books, a handbill, or an advertise- 
ment, you will have done some good. Furthermore, if 
you place even a sample number of the Jounnat in the 
hands of every neighbor, you will perhaps have indoc- 
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Our or Provr.—When orders are re- 
ceived from a distance, for a publication, and when we 
apply, with money in hand with which to pay for the 
same, it is a real disappointment to be told that the work 
is “out of print,” or that only “a second-hand copy” 
can be had. But in these ticklish times, when paper 
costs so much, it is no trifling matter to keep a large 
stock of publications always on hand. When poasible, 
booksellers will fill the orders of their patrons. But the 
fact that editions become exhausted, must be apparent 
to all, and patience should be exercised till new editions 
may be printed. — 


Ou, NO!— Persons not skilled in liter- 
ature, persons ambitious to see their names in print, 
write begging us to insert their writings in the AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL simply for their gratification. 
We never do such things. This Journat is published 
Jor tls subscribers, and not to “grind axes” for green 
writers, and its editor decides as to what he thinks it 
best to print. Should he attempt to re-write or dress 
up' all the well-meant articles sent him, and make them 
fit for these pages, he would have no time to illuminate 
tho world with his own intellectual splendors, Sa, dear 
reader, if your thoughts burn for utterance, and if you 
would write for relief, pray first learn how te write ;” 
and then fire your thought at us through the post, all 
ready for the printer. Dot your i's; cross your t's; par- 
agraph your matter; capitalize, italicise, punctuate, and 
then cut down and re-write. It may then be ft to be 
seeh” in good company. —~ 


Pate INK AND Pencit LErrRRS.—In- 
considerate correspondents write us letters in ink so pale 
that it requires an effort to read them. Others inflict us 
with notes written in pencil; these we put into the waste 
basket. Still others write carelessly and illegibly. Some 
forget or neglect to sign their names and leave it for us 
to guess“ where they come from. Our most experi- 
enced “ mediums” fail to trace on the map the particular 
post-office at which some of our correspondents reside. 

OBSERVE! Letters must be written on white paper 
with black ink. Writers must give us the name ef Post- 
Office, County, and State; also that of the writer. Let- 
ters must be post-paid. Attend carefully to all the con- 
ditions, and send envelope properly addreseed for answer, 
when answer is required, and you will not be disappoint- 
ed from delay or neglect at ti end of the line. 


Our DEAD Lerrer Orrice.— We have 
received the following subscriptions for the AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, for which we can not send the 
paper on account of imperfect directions: 

C. C. Jerrell, $3. No address. 

No name, . Tramansburgh, N. Y. 

A. P. Ashbrook, $3. Pleasantville, no State. 

Daniel W. Stevenson, Box 115, Lasalle County, Dlinois, 
no post-office. l 

Also from persons wishing a sample number : 
VW cents from Albion, Marshall County, Iowa, no name. 
Mrs. A. M. Taylor, 20 cts., Lima, no State. 20 cts. from 


~ Chardon, Geauga County, O., no name. J. M. Love, 20 


cents, Burnettsville, no State. Geo. G. Krost, 20 cents, 
Smyrna, no State. — 


Ar “ PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Li ILLUSTRATED" hafva vi emottagit decbr. haftet, och 
hänvisa till var rekommendation 1 numro 57. Denna 
journal ar af sa mangfaldigt intresse, att hvarje skandi- 
navisk familj skulle formera sitt husbibliothek dermed. 

Till agenter och clubbar göra vi foljande proposition: 
Hvar och en som betalar for en argang pa vart blad och 
tillika insänder 1 dollar 50 cent, erhaller den phrenolo- 
giska journalen for ett ar tilleind, hvilket år 50 cent min- 
dre àn n&mnde journal annars kostar.—Skandinavisk 
Post. — 


Back Numsers.—All new subscribers 
may still be supplied with numbers from January. A few 
copies of the last year's volume may be had in numbers 
at $3. Handsomely bound $3. Prepaid by post, in num- 
bers, 12 cts.; if bound, 50 cts. Address the publishers, 


Taxe Norice. — When ordering a 7 
th N 


book, it would be well, when possible, to name 
author and publisher. 
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THE TORTOISE AND THE EAGLE, 


TORTOISE, dissatisfied with his 

lowly life, when he beheld so many of 
the birds, his neighbors, disporting them- 
selves in the clouds, and thinking that, if 
he could but once get up into the air, he 
could soar with the best of them, called 
one day upon an Eagle and offered him all 
the treasures of Ocean if he conid only 
teach him te fly. The Eagle would have 
declined the task, assuring him that the 
thing was not only absurd but impossible, 


but being further pressed by the entreaties | 


and promises of the Tortoise, he at length 
consented to do for him the best ho could. 
So taking him up to a great height in the 
air and loosing his hold upon him, Now, 
then!“ cried the Eagle; but the Tortoise, 
before he conld answer him a word, fell 
plump upon a rock, and was dashed to 
pieces. ; 
Pride shali have a fall. 


THE FISHERMAN PIPING. 


MAN whocared more for his notes 
than his nets, seeing some fish in the 
sea, began playing on his pipe, thinking 
that they would jump out on shore. But 
finding himself disappointed, he took a 
casting-net, and inclosing a great multitude 
of fish, drew them to land. When he saw 
the fish dancing and flapping about, he 
smiled and said, ‘‘Since you would not 
dance when I piped, I will have none of 
your dancing now.” 
It is a great art to do the right thing at 
tho right season. 


— — 


THE WIDOW AND THE SHEEP. 


HERE was a certain Widow who 
had an only Sheep, and, wishing to 
make the most of his wool, she sheared 
him so closely that she cut hie skin as well 
as his fleece. The Sheep, smarting under 
this treatment, cried out, Why do you 
torture me thus? What will my blood 
add to the weight of the wool? If you 
want my flesh, Dame, send for the Butcher, 
who will put me ont of my misery at once; 
but if you want my flecce, send for the 
Shearer, who will clip my wool without 
drawing my blood.” 
Middle measures are often but middling 
measures. 


THE HORSE AND THE GROOM. 


GROOM who used to steal and 

sell a Horse's corn was yet very busy 
in grooming and wisping him all the day 
long. “If you really wish me,” said the 
Horse, “ to look well, give me leas of your 
currying and more of your corn.” 


THE LION, THE ASS, AND THE FOX 
HUNTING. 


HE Lion, the Ass, and the Fox 

formed a party to go out hunting. 
They took a large booty, and when the 
sport was ended bethought themselves of 
having a hearty meal. The Lion bade the 
Ass allot the spoil. So dividing it into 
three equal parts, the Ass begged his 
friends to make their choice; at which 
the Lion, in great indignation, fell upon 
the Ags and tore him to pieces. He then 


bade the Fox make a division; who, 
gathering the whole into one heap, re- 
served but the smallest mite for himself, 


“ Ah! friend,” says the Lion, who taught 
you to make so equitable a division?“ 
‘I wanted no other lesson,” replied the 
Fox, than the Ass's fate.” 

Better be wise by the misfortunes of 
others than by your own. 


THE KID AND THE WOLF. 
KID being mounted on the roof 
of a lofty house, and seeing a Wolf 
pass below, began to revile him. The 
Wolf merely stopped to reply, ‘‘ Coward! 
it is not you who revile me, but the place 
on which you are standing.” 


THE CROW AND THE PITCHER. 


flew with joy to a Pitcher, which he 
saw at a distance. But when ha came up 


THE TORTOISE AND THE EAGLE. 
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break the Pitcher; then to overturn it; 
but his strength was not sufficient to do 
either. At last, seeing some small pebbles 


at hand, he dropped a great many of them, 
one by one, into the Pitcher, and so raised 
the water to the brim, and quenched his 
thirst. 

Skill and Patience will succeed where 
Force fails. Necessity is the Mother of 
Invention. ` 


THE DOG AND THE SHADOW. 


A DOG had stolen a piece of meat 
out of a butcher's shop, and was cros- 
ing a river on his way home, when he saw 
his own shadow reflected in the stream 
below. Thinking that it was another dog 
with another piece of meat, he resolved to 
make himself master of that also; but in 
snapping at the supposed treasnre, he 
dropped the bit he was carrying, and so 
lost all. 

Grasp at the shadow and lose the sub- 


FELTER A, 


THE DOG AND THE SHADOW. 
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to it, he Wund the water so low that with 
all his stooping and straining he was un- 
able to reach it. Thereupon he tried to 


stance—the common fate of those who 
hazard a real blessing for some visionary 


good. 
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THE MULE. 


A MULE that had grown fat and 
wanton on too great an allowance of 
corn, was one day jumping and kicking 
about, and at length, cocking up her tail, 
exclaimed, My dam was a Racer, and I 
am quite as good as ever she was.“ But 
being soon knocked up with her galloping 
and frisking, she remembered all at once 
Wat her sire was but an Ass, 

Every truth has two sides; it is well to 
look at both before we commit ourselves 
to either. 


THE HEN AND THE CAT. 


CAT hearing that a Hen was laid 
up sick in her nest, paid her a visit of 
condolence, and creeping up to her said, 
“How are you, my dear friend? what can 
I do for you? what are you in want of? 
only tell me, if there is anything in the 
world that I can bring you; but keep up 
your espirits, and don’t be alarmed.” 
„Thank you,” said the Hen; do you be 
good enough to leave me, and I have no 
fear but I shall soon be well.” 
Unbidden guests are often welcomest 
when they are gone. 


THE OLD WOMAN AND THE WINE-JAR. 


N Old Woman saw an empty 
Wine- jar lying on the ground. 
Though not a drop of the noble Falernian, 
with which it had been filled, remained, 
it still yielded a grateful fragrance to the 
passers-by. The Old Woman, applying 
her nose as close as she could and snuffing 
with all her might and main, exclaimed, 
“Sweet creature! how charming must 
your contents once have been, when the 

very dregs are so delicious!“ 
e 


JUPITER AND THE CAMEL. 


HEN the Camel, in days of yore, 
besought Jupiter to grant him horns, 
for that it was a gréat grief ta him to see 
other animals furnished with them, while 
he had none, Jupiter not only refused to 
give him the horns he asked for, but 
cropped his ears short for his importanity. 
By asking too much, we may lose the 
little that we had before. 


THE WOLVES AND THE SHEFP. 

( NCE on a time, the Wolves sent 
an embassy to the Sheep, desiring that 
there might be peace between them for the 
time to come. Why,“ eaid they, ‘‘ should 
we be forever waging this deadly strife ? 
Those wicked Dogs are the cause of all, 
they are incessantly barking at us, and 
. provoking us. Send them away, and there 
will be no longer any obstacle to our eter- 
nal friendship and peace. The silly Sheep 


listened, the Dogs were dis missed, and the 
flock, thus deprived of their best protect- 
ors, became an easy prey to their treacher- 
ous enemy. ; 1 
THE FARTHING RUSHLIGHT. 
A RUSHLIGHT that had grown fat 
and saucy with too much grease, boast- 
ed one evening before a large company, 
that it shone brighter than the sun, the 
moon, and all the stars. At that moment 
a puff of wind came and blew it out. One 
who lighted it again, said. Shine on, 
friend Rushlight, and hold your tongue; 
the lights of heaven are never blown out.” 
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THE VAIN JACKDAW. 


JACKDAW, as vain and con- 


ceited as Jackdaw could be, picked up 
the feathers which some Peacocks had 
shed, stuck them among his own, and de- 
spising his old companions, introduced 
himself with the greatest assurance into a 
flock of those beautifal birds. They, in- 
stantly detecting the intruder, stripped 
him of his borrowed plumes, and falling 
upon him with their beaks, sent him abou? 
his basiness. The unlucky Jackdaw, sore- 
ly punished and deeply sorrowing, betook 
himself to hie former companions, and 
would have flocked with them again as if 
nothing had happened. But they, recol- 
lecting what airs he had given himself, 
drummed him out of their society, while 
one of those whom he had so lately de- 
spised read him this lecture: Had you 
been contented with what nature made 
you, you would have escaped the chastise- 
ment of your betters, and also the con- 
tempt of your equals.” 


THE COUNTRY MOUSE AND THE 
` TOWN MOUSE. 


0 upon a time a Country Mouse 
who had a friend in town invited him, 
for old acquaintance sake, to pay him a 
visit inthe country. The invitation being 
accepted in due form, the Country Mouse, 
though plain and rough and somewhat 
frugal in his nature, opened his heart and 
store, in honor of hospitality and an old 
friend. There was not a carcfully stored 
up morsel that he did not bring forth out 
of his larder, peas and barley, cheese-par- 
ings and nuts, hoping by quantity to make 
up what he feared was wanting in quality, 
to suit the palate of his dainty guest. The 
Town Mouse, condescending to pick a bit 
here and a bit there, while the host sat 
nibbling a blade of barley-straw, at length 
exclaimed, ‘How is it, my good friend, 
that you can endure the dullness of this 
unpolished life! You are living like a toad 
in a hole. You can’t really prefer these 
solitary rocks and woods to strects teem- 
ing with carriages and men. On my honor, 
you are wasting your time miserably here. 
We must make the most of life while it 
lasts. A mouse, you know, does not live 
forever. . So come with me and I'll show 
you life and the town.” Overpowered 
with such fine words and so polished a 
manner, the Country Mouse assented, and 
they set ont together on their Journey to 
town. It was late in the evening when 
they crept stealthily into the city, and 
midnight ere they reached the great 
house where the Town Mouse took up his 
quarters. Here were couches of crimson 
velvet, carvings in ivory, everything in 
short that denoted wealth and luxury. On 
the table were the remains of a splendid 
banquet, to procure which all the choicest 
shops in the town had been ransacked the 
day before, It was now the turn of the 
courtier to play the host; he places his 
country friend on purple, rans to and fro 
to supply all his wants, presses dish upon 
dish and dainty upon dainty, and as though 
he were waiting on a king, tastes every 
course ere he ventures to place it before 
his rustic cousin. The Country Mouse, for 
his part, affects to make himself quite at 
home, and blesses the good fortune that 
bad wrought such a change in his way of 
life; when, in the midst of his enjoyment, 
as he is thinking with contempt of the 
poor fare he has forsaken, on a sudden the 
door flics open, and a party of. revelers re- 


turning from: a late entertainment bursts 
into the room. The affrighted friends 


jamp from the table in the greatest con- 
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porridge is so hot, I do it to cool it.” 
“ Nay, then,” said the Satyr, from this 
moment J renounce your friendship, for I 


THE VAIN JACEDAW. 


sternation, and tride themee'ves in the first 
corner theycan reach. No sooncr do they 
venture to creep out again than the bark- 
ing of dogs drives them back in still great- 
er terror than before. At length, when 
things seemed quiet, the Country Mouse 
stole out from his hiding-place, and bid- 
cing his friend good-bye, whispered in his 
ear, Oh, my good sir, this‘fine mode of 
living may do for those who like it; but 
give me my barlcy-bread in peace and se- 
curity before the daintiest feast whero 
Fear and Care are in waiting.” 


THE MAN AND THE SATYR. 


A MAN and a Satyr having struck 
up an acquaintance, sat down together 
to cat. The day being wintry and cold, the 
Man p + his fingers to his month and blew 
upon them. ‘‘ What’s that for, my friend ?” 
asked the Satyr. My hands are so cold,” 
said the Man; I do it to warm them.” 
In a little while some hot food was placed 
before them, and the Man, raising the dish 


will have nothing to do with one who 
blows hot and cold with the same month.” 


THE SWALLOW AND THE RAVEN. 


‘MOE Swallow and the Raven con- 
tended which was the finer bird. The 


| Raven ended by seying, ‘‘ Your beauty is 


but for the summer, but mine will stand 
many winters.“ 
Durability is better than show. 


THE COUNTRYMAN AND THE SNAKE. 


A COUNTRYMAN returning home 

one winter’s day, found a Snake by the 
hedge-side, half dead with cold. Taking 
compassion on the creature, he laid it in 
his bosom and brought it home to his fire- 
side to revive it. No sooner had the 
warmth restored it, than it began to attack 
the children of the cottage. Upon this the 
Countryman, whose compassion had saved 
ita life, took up a mattock and iaid the 
Snake dead at his feet. 


THE COURTRYMAN AND THE ANAKE. 


to his mouth, again blew upon it. And 
what’s the meaning of that, now ?“ said 
the Satyr. “Oh,” replied the Man, my 


Those who return evil for good may ex- 
pect their neighbor’s pity to be worn out 
at last, 
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THE LION AND THE FOX. 


| Ae ee to Fait upon A Ton 


in the capacity of a servant. Each for 
a time performed the part belonging to his 
station; the Fox used to point out the 
prey, and the Lion fell upon it and seized 
it. But the Fox, beginning to think him- 
self as good a beast as his master, begged 
to be allowed to hunt the game instead of 
finding it. His request was granted, but 
as he was in the act of making a descent 
upon a herd, the huntsmen came out upon 
him, and he was himself made the prize, 
Keep to your place, and your place will 
keep you. 


THE SICK STAG. 


STAG that had fallen sick lay 

down on the thick herbage of a lawn, 
close to a wood-side, that she might obtain 
an easy pasturage. But so many of the 
beasts came to see her—for she was a good 
sort of neighbor—that one taking a little, 
and another a little, they ate up all the 
grass in the place. So, though recovering 
from the disease, she pined for want, and 
in the end lost both her substance and her 
life. 


THE FOX AND THE GRAPES. 


A FOX, just at the time of the vin- 
tage, stole into a vineyard where the 
ripe sunny Grapes were trellised up on 
high in most tempting show. He made 
many a spring and a jump after the luscious 
prize; but, failing in all his attempts, he 
muttered as he retreated, ‘‘ Well! what 
does it matter? The Grapes are sour I” 


THE MOUNTAIN IN LABOR. 
p days of yore, a mighty rumbling 
was heard ina Mountain. It was said 
to be in labor, and multitudes flocked 
together, from far and near, to see what it 
would produce. After long expectation 
and many wise conjectures from the by- 
standers—out popped a Mouse! 
The story applies to those whose mag- 
nificent: promises end in a paltry per- 
formance. 


THE DOVE AND THE CROW. 


A DOVE that was kept shut up in 
a cage was congratulating herself 
upon the number of her family. Cease, 
good soul,” said a Crow, “to boast on 
that subject; for the more young ones 
you have, bo many more slaves will you 
have to groan over.“ 

What are blessings in freedom are 
curses in slavery. 


THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE. 


HARE jeered at a Tortoise for the 

slowness of his pace. But he laughed 
and said, that he would run against her and 
beat her any day she would name. Come 
on,“ said the Hare, you shall soon see 
what my feet are made of.” So it was 
agreed that they should start atonce. The 
Tortoise went off jogging along, without a 
moment's stopping, at his usual steady 
pace. The Hare, treating the whole mat- 
ter very lightly, said she would first take a 
little nap, and that she would soon over- 
take the Tortoise. Mcanwhile the Tor- 
toise plodded on, and the Hare oversleep- 
ing herself, arrived at the goal, only to see 
that the Tortoise had got in before her. 

Slow and steady wins the race. 
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Business. 


Tar ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
Drrecrors or run NINTH NATIONAL 
BANE TO THB STOCKHOLDERS. 

New York, January 9, 1866. 

The election was held this day, and the 
undersigned were unanimously re-elected 
Directors for the ensuing year. For this 
renewed and flattering expressiom of con- 
fidence on the part of the Stockholders, the 
Directors return their thanks. 

The following is a statement of the con- 
dition of the Bank, Tuesday morning, Jan- 
uary 2d, 1868. 


RESOURCES, 
Loans and Discounts $8,596,645 68 
Government Securities 1,884,625 54 
Farniture.and Fixtures....... 18,000 00 
Specie and Legal Tender...... 2,362,204 66 


Checks and Bills on other Banks, 959,171 71 
Due from Banks and Bankers.. 756,111 23 


$9,591,648 77 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital Stock............ . . . . $1,000,000 00 

Surplus Profit after Paying Div- 
dend coves 192,204 56 
Dividends Unpaid..... ....... 58,886 58 
Circulation ö . . 804,940 00 
Depos its ö . . 7,451,367 63 
$9,591,818 77 


In explanation we will say, that during 
the fiscal year, we have paid two Dividends 
of FIVE per cent. each, and the government 
taxes. And now exhibit an actual sun- 
PLUS, over and above all losses, expenses, 
and dividends, of NINETEEN per cent. on 
the CAPITAL STOCK. 

From the earnings of the last six months 
wo have applied $50,000, that is, Five per 
cent. on the Capital Stock, to the extin- 
guishment of the premium account; and 
although the Stockholders do not get this 
Five per cent. in a dividend, yet it is repre- 
sented in the United States Stocks held 
by the Bank. 

During the past year, your Bank became 
a member of the New York Clearing House 
Association, by a unanimous vote of that 
body. 

We are able to report that your Bank has 
well fulfilled its patriotic mission of aiding 
the placing of the Government Loans. The 
amount of subscriptions to the 7-30’s was 
Forty-three Millions, Two Hundred and 
Sixty-two Thousand, Three Hundred Dol- 
lars ($43,262,300), this being the largest 
subscription taken by any one Bank. To 
appreciate thie result we would remark, 
that had nineteen other banks taken each 
the same amount, the whole loan would 
have been taken by the twenty. 

This gives us opportunity to say, that 
having served our beloved country in its 
hour of peril, we desire now to turn all our 
efforts to the securing in all legitimate and 
honorable ways the increase of our business 
with the community, to that end wo in- 
ute the cordial co-operation of each Stock- 
holder. ; 

Our organization is now so well perfect- 
ed as to give us all much satisfaction, and 
the relief from so much government busi- 
ness gives our officers time to attend to in- 
dividual dealers. 

Our Deposits have been large, at times 
during the year reaching almost Twenty- 
one Millions of Dollars; but that was dur- 
ing the time the people were rushing to us 
with patriotic zeal to offer their money to 
their country ; now we can take the depos- 
its of the business community; and we 
hold ourselves in readiness to DISCOUNT 
GOOD BUSINESS PAPER, payable at short 
dates. Such paper, being based on the 


sale of commodities, is in our opinion the 
safest business a bank can do. 


WILIA A. Lege, 
Tuomas A. Vran, JR., 
Gro. A. Wicks, — 
BaRNET L. SOLOMON, 
Gro. A. FELLows, 
SoLtomon L. HULL, 

Caas. MINZESHEIMER, | $ 
J. O. WHITEHOUSE, 
Josera U. ORVIS, 


JOSEPH U. ORVIS, President. 
JOHN T. HILL, Cashier. 


THE CHRISTIAN INTELLIGEN- 
CER, organ of the Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church, is published every Thurs- 
day at No. 108 Fulton Street, New York. 

TERMS. 

$3 a year (if paid within three months of 
the date of subscription) to all who receive 
their papers by mail, and ten per cent. addi- 
tional if payment is delayed beyond that 
time. 

$8 50 a year to those who receive their 
papers by carriers, and ten per cent. addi- 
tional if not paid within three months 
from time of subscription or expiration of 


previons year. 
To Ministers $2, and Theological Stu- 
dents $1 50, in all cases to be paid in ad- 


vance. 

Pastors exerting their influence in behalf 
of the paper will be entitled to a liberal 
consideration. it 


“ Wrrnorr CONCEALMENT, 
WitTHour CompPpromrsE.”’—Vol. XXXVI. 
THE ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD, 
Published weekly on Saturday, at $8 per 
annum, by the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, of which WBNDBLL PEILLIPS is Pres- 
dent, at its office, at 48 Beekman Strect, 

New York. 

Rev. Thos. K. Beecher said of the Stan- 
dard, it was the only paper in the United 
States that published both sides of a quea- 
tion. 

Horace Greeley has said of its fourth 
page that it is the best literary page in the 
country. 

Terms :—Single subscriptions, three dol- 
lars a year. Clubs, of ton copies, two dol- 


lars and cents each, and of twenty 
coplee, two dollars. 

tters to be dirceted to PARKER PILLS- 
BURY, Editor of the National Anti-Slavery 
Standard, No. 48 Beekman St., New York. 


PaTEent ConcrETE WALLS. 
— After twenty-five years’ study and experi- 
ment the undersigned has succeeded in so 
systematizing the composition and con- 
struction of concrete walls that they can 
now be built on his plan in lees time than 
if made of brick; cheaper than of wood, 
and better, in every particular, than when 
made of stone. 
I am preparing, and will soon have in 


ress such information as will ben 

o enable persons of ju ent to make a 
udicious sclection of material, successfully 
uild and treat concreto walls, or estimate 
their cost. For price see noxt number of 

this JOURNAL. 8. T. FOWLER, 

Fourteenth Street, above 5th Avenre 

Brooklyn, Long Island, N. Y. 


To Pnrexorocists. — lor 
sale, in a large city, a Phrenological Office 
and Bookstore, long established, widely 
known, and now doing a good business. 
For particulars address 

SOHN L. CAPEN, Phrenologist, 
25 South Tenth St., Philadclphia. 


THe HYGEIAN Home is sit- 
uated on the castern slope of Cushion Moun- 
tain, ono and a half miles from the Wer- 
nersville Station on the Lebanon Valley 
Railroad, eight miles from the city of Read- 
ing, Pa. Send for our Circular. Address 

A. SMITH, M.D., 
Wernersville, Berks County, Pa. 
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THe New York TRIRUNE.— 
1966.—Our moet momentous, ardnous strug- 
gle having resulted in the triumph of Amer- 
ican Nationality, the utter discomfiture and 
overthrow of Secession and Slavery, TuE 
TRIBUNB, profoundly rejoicing in this re- 
sult, will labor to conserve the legitimate 
fruits of this grand, benignant victory by 
rendering Liberty and Opportunity the 
common heritage of the whole American 
People now and evermore. 

Discountenancing all unmanly exulta- 
tiqn over or needless infliction of pain or 
privation on the upholders of the lost cause, 
it will insist on the carliest possible restor- 
ation of the Southern States to their former 
power and influence in our Union, on the 
basis of All Rights for All their People. 

It will labor in hope to prove that the 
substitution of Free for Slave Labor must 
inevitably and universally conduce to the 
increase of Industry, Thrift, Prosperity, 
and Wealth, so that the South, within the 
next ten years, must look back amazed on 
her long persistence in a practice so baleful 
as the chattclizing of Man. 

It will labor for the diffusion of Common 
School Education, Manufactures, the Use- 
ful Arts, etc., etc., throughout every por- 
tion of our country, but especially through- 
out the sections hitherto devoid of them, 
believing that every good end will thereby 
be subserved, and the interest of every use- 
fal and worthy class promoted. 

It will urge the Protection of Home In- 
dustry by diecriminating duties on Foreign 
Products imported, with a view to drawing 
hither the most capable and eskillfal artif- 
icers and artisans of Europe, and the nat- 
uralizing on eur soil of many branches of 
production hitherto all but confined to the 
Old World, while it would strengthen and 
extend those which have already a foot- 
hold among us. 

It will give careful attention to progress 
and improvement in Agriculture, doing its 
best at once to bring markets to the doors 
of our farmers, and teach them how to 
make the most of the opportunities thus 
afforded them. 

It will devote constant attention to Mar- 
kets, especially for Agricultural Products, 
with intent to save both producer and con- 
sumer from being victimized by the spec- 
ulator and forestaller. 

And, giving fair scope to Current Litera- 
ture, to the proceedings of Congress, and to 
the general News of the Day, it hopes to 
retain its old patrons and attract many new 
to bear them company. 


We rarely employ traveling agents, as so 
many impostors are habitually prowling in 
the ausumed capacity of solicitors for jour- 
nals. We prefer that our subscribers shall 
pay their money to persons they know, and 
of whoso integrity they are assured. Any 
friend who believes he will do good by in- 
creasing the circulation of Taz TRIBUNE is 
authorized to solicit and receive subscrip- 
tions. Speeimen copies will be promptly 
sent without charge to those requiring 
them, and we trust many friends will be 
moved to ask their neighbors and acquaint- 
ances to join in making up their clubs. 


THE GREAT FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


NOW 18 THE TIMB TO SUBSCRIBE. 
THE 


NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


is printed on a large double medium sheet, 
making eight pages of six columns each 
It contains all the important Editorials 
published in Tux DAILY TRIBUNE, except 
those of merely local interest; also Literary 


and Scientific Intelligence; Reviews of the 
most interesting and important new Books; 
the Letters from our large corps of corres- 
pondents; the latest news received by Tele- 
graph from Washington and all other parte 
Sonny: a Summary of all important 
inteligenco a this city and 97 85 ere; a 
opsis of the 0 n 
and Btate Legislature when in Session ; 
the Foreign news received by every steam- 
er; Exclusive Reports of the proceedin 
of the Farmers’ Club of the American In- 
stitute; Talks about Fruit and other Hor- 
ticultural and Agricultural information 
essential to country residents; 8 
Financial, Cattle, D and Gene 
Market Reports, ng it, both for vari- 
ety and completeness, altogether the most 
valuable, interesting, and instructive 
VETELI Nxwararzn published in thee 
wor 


The Full Reports of the American Insti- 
tute Farmers’ Club, and the various Agri- 
cultura! Reports, in each number, are 
richly worth a year’s subscription. 


. TERMS: 
Mail subscribers, single copy, 1 year 
—Ö2 numbers E tee ae ote 8 2 00 
Mail Subscribers, Clubs of five...... 9 00 
Ten copies, addressed to names of 
subscribers 50 
Twen 
of subscribers. 
Ten copies, to one address 
Twenty copies, to one address. . 30 


An extra copy will be sent for each club 


of ten. 

For clubs of twenty, two extra copies, or 
one of the Semi-Weekly, will be sent gratis. 

For onh of fifty, five copies, or one copy 
of the Daily Tribune will bo sent gratis for 
. — 
ge fo pay U S ponies, 
cen a 0 . 8. pos 

THE NEW YORK. ANI. KT 
TRIBUNE is published every TUESDAY 
and FRIDAY, and contains all the Edito- 
rial articles, not merely local in character; 
Literary Reviews and Art Criticiems; 
Letters from our large corpe of Foreign and 
Domestic Correspondon; Special and As- 
sociated Press elegraphic spatches; a 
careful and complete Summary of Foreign 
and Domestic News; Exclusive Reports of 
the Proceedi of the Farmcrs’ Club of 
the American Institute; Talke about Fruit 
and other Horticultural and N. 
Information; 8 Financial, Cattle. 

and general ket Re porta wht 

are published in THE DAIL UNE. 
THe SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE also 
gives, in the course of a year, THREB or 
Four of the 


BEST AND LATEST POPULAR 
NOVELS 


by living authors. The cost of these alone, 
if bought in kook form, would be from six 
to eight dollars. If purchased in the Ex- 
QLISH MAGAZINES from which they are care- 
fully selected, the cost would be three or 
four times that sum. Nowhere else can 80 
much current ara: ted and permanent 
literary matter be had at so cheap a rate as 
in THE SEMI-WEEKLY IBUNE. 
Those who belicve in the principles and 
approve of the character of THE ‘ UNE 
can increase ita powcr and influence by 
joining with their neighbors ir forming 
clubs to subscribe for Semi-W EEKLY 
Edition. It will in that way be supplicd to 
them at the lowest price for which such a 
paper can be printed. 
TERMS. 

Mail subscribere, 1 copy, 1 

numbersesss . e 
Mail subscribers, 2 copies, 1 year —104 

Numbers 3 


239953 2 „1„j „46 „„ 


each copy Oe rrr oro rey rarer ar 8 00 
On receipt of $30 for ten copies, an extra 
copy will be sent six months, On soce rt of 
$45 for fifteen copies, an extra copy be 
sent one year. For $100, we will send 
thirty-four copies, and one copy Day 


Pad gratis. 

Subscribers in Canada must send forty 

centes in addition, to prepay U. 8. postage. 
DAILY TRIBUNE, 


$10 per annum. 


Subscribers in Canada muet send $1 20 
in addition, to prepay U. 8. postage. 

Terms, cash ſn advance. 

Drafts on. New York, or Post Office 
orders, payable to the order of THE TRI- 
BUNE, being safer, are preferable to any 
other mode of remittance. 


RIB 
Tribane Buildings, New York. 
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1866—NEw York Express, 
13 and 15 PARK Row. 
y The Evning Espress, 8 
ress, and the Wee ress, 
1966, are ublished on the following terms? 
THE EVENING EXPRESS. 


7 


GET THE BEST! 
Inventors, Mechanics, Manu- 


ſacturers. 
1866! 1866! 1866 ! 


The Best PAPER IN THE 


Single Copy................... ... 4cents, | United States for Mechanica, Inventore, 
City Subscribers, served by Car- and Manufacturers is the SCIENTIFI 
er.. 8 24 cents per week, | AMERICAN. It is the largest in size, and 
Mail Subscribers, one year, (311 is- has by far the widest circulation of an 
BUCS)... ccececcees ccoccccosceseoe $O 50 | Other paper of its class in this country. It 
Six months . O 00 is published weekly. Each number con- 
Price to Newsdealers....... 8 $3 00 per 100 | tains sixteen pages, with numerous illus- 
3 THE SEMI-WEEKLY S trations. The numbers for a year make 
two volumes of 416 pages cach. It also 


One Copy, one year, (104 issues) 83 00 


Six months e . 250 
Two Copies, one year 7 055 
Ten Copies, one ear gas ws . 84 50 


An extra copy will be send to any person 
who sends cae olab of 10 and 9 
si Gece EE s 22 

e year, one copy. ssues) ee. 
Six months ed 8 
9 


Twen les, to one address, one year 
ea 0; yf eer nu aber at same pri 
our Editions of the are 
ublished, at 1.45, 2.45, 4, and 5 o'clock. 
J With the latest War, Political, Commer- 
4 51 latest We 7 Telegraph from all 
‘ews 
parts of ie United 2 and Europe 
The latest Intelligence received by Mail. 
The latest Domestic and Foreign Markets. 
Late Agricultural, and Dram- 
atic News 


The latest Law Reports, and with the 
very latest News from the adjoining Cities, 
States, and all the States of the Union. 

Also a complete daily record of Stocks 
and of the Moncy market to the last hour. 

We particularly call the special attention 
of Farmers and Merchants, in all parts of 
the country, to our local Market and Busi- 
ness Reports, which are fully reliable and 
compio: The Semi-Weckly and Weekl 
Editions will have all the news of the wee 
up to the honr of going to pios: 

The in its Politics, is for th 
Country, an the whole Country — for the 
Government, more than the mere Admin- 
istrators of anthority—for the Constitution 
More than those who, however exalted 
ar may be in place and poner seek to 
violate its provisions. It upholds and 
honors a Union of Equal States, with equal 
privileges, and with equal and exact justice 

all citizens. It is for the flag alto- 

ther, and the Union, and for the existing 
nstitation, in its spirit, letter, and pur- 
pose. 

Upon the great future rests the entire 
hopes of the peopie. The nation is now 
burdened with debt and taxes, and it will 
be the policy of the Axpress to reduce these 
as rapidly as possibie, and to restore pros- 
parit to the whole country, North and 

ath. The Publishers invite support and 
encouragement from all those who, while 
wishing for one of the best Newspapers in 


Five Copies, one ear 
i 
4 


the country, also wish to bave a sound Con- 
stitutional journai. 
Specimens of the sent free, upon 
to any ress, and as many as 
9 the Weekly will be sent 
o Cle en, the Weekly w e sen 
for One Dollar and fifty cents per annum. 


J. & E. BROOKS, New York. 

Subscribers are in all cases request- 
ed to send thelr money to the office dircct. 
We have no agents, and none should be 
waited for, to call. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1866. 

Now is the time to renew subscriptions 
to the Express. We call the attention of 
T sub mags o 75 date on oc 55 

© wrappers o r paper, ae they deno 
the time of the expiration of subscriptions. 
All wishing to renew the paper for 1866 
should remit at once. It is unnecessary to 
send receipts for money received by letter 
as the date on the wrapper is changed an 
advanced from time to time to the amount 
of money sent, and all subscribers should 
notify us of any failure to advance tho time 
for which they have paid. 

To those getting up clubs we call partic- 
ular attention to our propositions. heso 
prices will be maintained, as we are now 
publishing one of the best newspapers, and 
at lower rates than any other ci 6 ournal. 

J. & E. BROOKS 
Nos. 18 and 15 Park Row, New Tork. 


contains a full account of all the principal 
inventions and discoveries of the day. 
Also valuable illustrated articles upon Tools 
and Machinery used in Workshops, Manu- 
factories, Steam and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Woolen, Cotton, Chemica), Petroleum, 
and all other manufacturing and producing 
interests. Also Fire-Arms, War Imple- 
ments, Ordnance, War Vessels, Railway 
Machinery, Electric, Chemical and Mathe- 
matical Apparatus, Wood and Lumber 
Machinery, Hydraulics, Oil and Water 
tampa, Water-Wheels, ctc., Household, 
Horticultural, and Farm Implements, this 
latter departmeit being very full and of 
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cles embracing every department o 
Fopular Science, which everybody can 
un poretand, and which everybody likes to 
read. 

Also Reports of Scientific Societies, at 
home and abroad: Patent Law Decisions 
and Discussions, Practical Recipes, etc. 
It also contains an Official List of all the 
Patent Claims, a special feature of great 
value to Inventors and Owners of ‘Patents. 

The Publishers also act as Agents for 
procuring Patents for New Inventions. 
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$8 per year; $1 50 for six months. Ten 
copies for one year, $25. Canada subscrip- 
tions, 25 cents extra. 
pecimens copies sent free. 
Address 5 
No. & Park Row, New Tork City. 
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Manufacturers of PHOTOGRAPHIC MA- 
TERIALS, Wholesale and Retail, No. 501 
roadway, New York. 
In addition to our main business of Pho- 
tographic Materials, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz.: 

TE COPES AND STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS.—Of these we have an immense as- 
sortment, including WAR SCENES, Amer- 
ican and Foreign Cities and Landscapes, 
Groups, Statuary, cte., etc. Also, Revolv- 
ing Stereoscopes, fot public or privato ex- 
hibition. Our Catalogue will sent to 
any address on reccipt of stamp. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS.—We were 
the first to introduce these into the United 
States, and we manufacture immense quan- 
tities in great variety, ranging in price from 
50 cents to $50 cach. Our ALBUMS have 
the reputation of being superior in beauty 
and durability toany others. They will be 
sent by mail, res, on receipt of price. 

FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. 4&2 

CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. — Our Cata- 
logue now embraces over Fire Thousand 
different subjects (to which additions are 
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3,000 Copies of Works of Art; 
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brated Engravings, Paintings. Statues, etc. 
pen oeuee sent on receipt of stamp. An 
order for One Dozen Pictures from our 
Catalogue will be filled on the receipt of 
$1 30, aud sent by mal gree 

Fàotograpnera and others ordering goods 
C. O. D., please remit twenty-five per 
cont. of the amount with their order. 


EF" The prices and quality of our goods 
can not fail 0 satisfy. oy yr. 


PHONOGRAPHY FOR LEARN- 
ERS. — The Manual of Fhonceraply. tho 
Phonographic Reader, and the Phono- 
graphic Copy Book, form the set of books 
necessary for the acquirement of this time- 
and-labor-saving art. They will be mailed, 
postpaid, to any part of the United States 
or Cana for $1 50. Address 
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PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
Books recently published and for sale at 
this office, or by post, at prices annexed. 


Makine’ Manual of Metallurgy. 50 il- 
lustrations. 12mo............csse0s $4 00 
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Buč ter’s Elements of Mechanical = 
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1 12m 
Burgh’s Practical Rules for Propor- 
tions of Modern Land and Marine 
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Weatherley's Art of Boiling Sugar, 
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The Practical Metal Worker's Assist- 
. By Oliver Byrne. 502 illustra- 
tions. 8BVO.......eesecssesasosose.o 8 00 
On Heat and Steam. By Charles Wye 
Williams. 8 “Co 4 
The Theory and Practice of the Art o 
Weaving. By John Watson. Illus- 
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the Marine Steam Engine. By Main 
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nating Powders. By fessor H. 
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“THE STUDENT’S SET.” 


How can I learn Phrenology? What 
bouks are best for me to read? Is it possible 
to acquire a practical knowledge of it withe 
out a teacher ? 

These are questions put to us daily; and 
we may say in reply, that we have arranged 
a series of tho t works on the subject, 
with a Bust, showing the exact location of 
all the phrenological organs, with such Illus- 
trations and definitions as to make the atudy 
simple and plain without the ald of a teacher. 
The cost for this STUDENTS BSET,” which 
embraces all that is requisite, is aniy $10. It 
may be sent by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the 
world. Orders should be addressed to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


Tur Horace W ATERS GRAND 
S AND UPRIGHT Pranos, MELODEONS, 
AND CABINET Organs—Wholesale and re- 
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aid for second-hand pianos. One of the 
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and music merchandise in the United States. 
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viailona, Hinis on the preparation of Copy, 
and on Proof-Reading. Specimen of Pronf- 
sheet, etc. By John Wilson. $16) p. st nid. 
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CHRISTIAN AMBASSADOR.— 
This paper, devoted to the doctrine of the 
ultimate holiness and happiness of all man- 
kind, is published weckly in the city of New 
roe 119 Nassau Street. Editcd by sev- 
eral Universalist Cle en. N. Van Nos- 
trand, Publisher. letters on business 
should be sent to the latter. Terms, $2 50 
per year in advance. Subscriptions so- 
icited. gt 


Demorest’s Montuty Mac- 
AZINE.—The model Parlor M ne of 
America, combining reliable Fashions, pop- 
ular Music, brilliant and original Stories, 
magnificent Engravings. Nlustratcd Poems, 
Architecture, full-size Patterns, and other 
valuable features and splendid novelties. 
Yearly $3, with a valuable premium. Splen- 
did premiums and terms for clubs. Ad- 
dress W. INGS DEMOREST, No. 
4%8 Broadway. 


To SURGEONS AND Docrors. 
A complete set of instruments for the 
treatment of fractures and dislocations, 
consisting of over Sorty different pieces, 
entirely new, will be sold at half-price. 

Address FOWLER AND 


$1500 Per Year !—We want 
nts everywhere to sell our IMPROVED 
Sewing Machines. Three new kinds. 
nder and upper feed. Warranted five 
years. Above salary or commissions 
aid. The onLy machines sold in the United 
tates for less than $40, which are fully 
Wheeler & 


Howe, W Grover 
£ Baker, Singer & Co., and Bachelder. All 
other cheap machines are eee 
Circulars free. Address, or call upon SHAW 
& CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 


Hours IN Missounil.— The 
undersigned, author of the Hand Book 
and Geological Map of Missouri,” offers 
his services to partics wishing to locate 
government land in any portion of Mis- 
souri, Terms, including Land Office fees 


and all expenses, ten cents per acre, ` Ad- 
dress N. I. PARKER, No. 4 Lindell Hotel 
Block, St. Louis. 


VESTIGES OF CIVILIZATION}; 
or, The Etiol of History, dien 
Esthetical, Political, and Philosop cal. 
A handsome 12mo, 416 pp. Prepaid by 
mail, $1 50. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
Phrenological Journal. 


S. R. WELLS. Eprror. 


“THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE.”—A 
New System of Physiognomy—Eyes, Ears, 
Nose, Lips, Mouth, Head, Hair, Eyebrows, 
Hands, Feet, Skin, Complexion, with all 
“Signs of Character, and How to Read 
Them” given. 

The Stuy of Man in all his Relations ; 
Banz, Intellectually, Morally, and So 
cially. 

Ethnology ; or, the Natural His of 
Man, including the Manners, Customs, Re- 
ligions, and Modes of Life in different Na- 
tions, given in the JOURNAL. 

Physiology, The Laws of Life, Dietet- 
ics, Exercise, Sleep, Study, Bodily Growth, 
ete., will be presented. 

Phrenology.—The Brain and its Func- 
tions, the Temperamenis, Location of the 
Organs illus'rated. 

Physioznomy, with “Signs of Char- 
acter, and Howto Read Them,” a most 
interest-ng stady. 

DBlormaphy.— With Portraits and Prao- 
tical Delinestions of Character of many 
distinguished men. 

Ditserltancous. — Churches, Schoos, 
Prisons, Asylu:rs, Hospitals, Reformatorics, 
ete. Education, Training, avd Treaimeut, 

in be faily given in Tus Pureno.ocica. 

OURNAL and Lire ILLUSTRATED for 1866. 

TERMS.—A new Volume, the 43d, come 
mences with the January Number. Pub- 
lished monthly, in quarto form, at $2 a ycar, 
in advance. Sample numbers by first post, 

20 cts. Clabs of Ten, or more, $1 50 each 
per copy. Please address Messrs. FOWLER 
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ICAM THE FAMILY CAT. 


I can foid up my claws 
In my soft velvet paws, 8 
And purr in the sun 
Till the short day is done 
For I am the family cat. 


I can doze by the hour 
In the vine-covered bower,‘ 
Winking and blinking 
Through sunshine and shower— 
For I am the family cat. 
From a gooseberry bush, 
Or where bright curranta blush, 
I may suddenly spring 
For a bird on the wing, 
Or dart up a tree, 
Ifa brown nest I see, 
And select a choice morsel 
For dinner or tea, 
And no one to blame me, 
Berate me, or shame me— 
For I am the family cat. 


In the cold winter night, 
When the ground is all white, 
And the icicles shine 

In a long silver line, 

I stay not to shiver 

In the moonbeams' pale quiver, 
But curl up in the house 

As snug as a mouse, 

And play Jacky Horner 

In the coslest corner, 
Breaking nobody's laws, 
With my chin on my paws, 
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Asleep with one eye, and awake with the other, 

For pats from the children, kind words from tho 


mother— 
For I am the family cat. 


Bat I once, to be frank, 
Came near losing my rank, 
Because of a cruel and mischievous prank ; 
It was, I remember, 
A day in December ; 
The bitter winds blew, 
And the whirling snow flew; 
Not a robin was out, 
Not g snow-bird about, 
Nor could there be found, 
The plantation around, 
A sign of a mouse; 
Yet, all over the hause. 
Did the richest of odors abound, 

For pastry was puffing, 
And turkeys were stuffing, 
And roasting and baking, - 
For some merry-making ; 
But this was no reason, 

I plainly could see, 
Why all had forgotten 
A tit-bit for me 

Since I am the family cat. 


Bo, watching my chances, 
With keen, quiet glances 
From under my half-asleep eye, 
I spied, hanging lower 
Than ever before, 
Sweet Katie's pet bird through the half-open door 
Of the parlor, where all such a pleasant look wore, 
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I would just venture in on the sly, 

Poor ‘' Cherry's” sweet song 

Did not last very long, 

For I sprang on a stand 

Of gay flowers, just at hand, 
Nor stopped, as I should with a mouse, to have 

teased him, 
But right in the midst of his music I seized him, 
And darted away and escaped from the door, 
While verbenas and roses rolled out on the floor, 
And the crash 
And the dash 

Brought dear little Katie her loss to deplore. 

I heard her ead shriek, 

And ran off in the snow, 

All trembling and weak, 

Feeling sure I should go 

To a fature of woe, 

And behind me be leaving 

Forever, for thieving, 

The rights of a family cat. 


The morsel was rare, 
But I traly declare 
“Twas a dinner that never would pay. 
And I freely engage 
That a bird in a cage 
Shall tempt me again nevermore ! 
After days of diagrace 
In cold hiding-place, 
Half famished with hunger I sought for their grace, 
And mewed my repentance with piteous face, 
As I stood at the old kitchen-door. 
How I loved them all then, 
As they took me again, 
With no harsh word or blow, 
That I truly might know 
I was once more the family cat. 


One thing more I recall, 
The saddest of all, 
That in all my long life has or yet can befall, 
And thie was the day 
When they carried away 
Sweet Hto to return not again to the Hall. 
I know a green mound 
‘Neath the willow’s soft shade, 
And many long days 
Close beside it I laid. 
I still long for her voice— 
How my love it would stir! 
I long for her hand 
Running over my far. 
But her hand or her voice 
I shall not hear or see; 
She pever again 
Win show kindness to me 
Though I am the family cat. 


But others who loved her 
Are kinder to me, 
And my home is as pleasant, 
As pleasant can be; 
So all the year round, 
Contented I'm found— 
Ne matter to me whether white or green ground; - 
And I never shall fear 
51 trouble is near, 
ut go on in good ways, 
And pore out my praise 
All the rest of my days, 
Still asleep with one eye, and awake with the other, 
For kindness shown me from one and another—_ - 
For J am the family cat. KEUNA. 
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Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there; 
To none man seems ignoble, Lut to man.— Young. 


THOMAS COOE. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGIOAL CHARACTER.: 

Tus gentleman has a capital constitution and a 
good foundation for bealth and long life. Tem- 
perate habits and right living will secure to such 
an organization uniformly good health and, acci- 
dents excepted, long life. We infer that he de- 
scends from a long-lived ancestry, and that some 
of his progenitors attained very old age—seventy, 
eighty, or more years, and that they are some- 
what prolific, for the recuperative forces are all 
strongly indicated. 

He has life, health, and vitality sufficient, if 
used rightly, economically, to last many years. 

Phrenologically, he should be known for his 
practical common-sense, his quickness of percep- 
tion, his love for knowledge, desire to know all 
that may be known; ambition to excel in what- 
ever he undertakes, his ever-watchful spirit, and 
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PORTRAIT OF THOMAS COOK, THE EXOURSIONIST. 


We infer that he is his mother’s son, inheriting 
her spirit, her devotion, her sensitiveness, and her 
leading traits of character. Although there is a 
blending of both parents in his organization, it 
seems to be his mother’s spirit predominating, 
though possibly he has his father’s frame and tem- 
perament. He has enongh resolution and execa- 
tiveness to give propelling power, but not enough 
to give harshness or cruelty, because his execu- 
tiveness is modified and regulated by his kind- 
ness and judgment. 

He can keep several objects in view at the same 


time, and so conduct them as to bring about de- 
terminate results, and however complicated and 
interminable his operations may appear to others, 
they are clear to him. There is no malice, vindic- 
tiveness, or cruelty in his disposition, but sufficient 
resolution and pluck to defend the right and put 
down the wrong. There is also hopefulness, de- 
votion, and trust in Providence, and the spirit 
which buoys up in times of trial. He is not over- 
credulous, yet always open to conviction, and 
curious to look into new subjects. In religious 
matters his creed would be broad and liberal, yet 
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j his integrity, kindness, and affection. 
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governed by principles of justice, mercy, and de- 
votion, all in accordance with his judgment and 
experience. 

He probably was thrown on his own resources 
quite early in life, or was so situated that he had 
more or less difficulties to overcome ; at any rate, 
he evidently has seldom or never been long with- 
out cares upon him. He so manages affairs that 
he usually comes out of the big end rather than 
the little end of the horn, but is never likely to 
magnify his prospects. 

He would make principles of justice his polar 
star. He would do right for the sake of the right, 
and not deceive himself by violating bis own 
sense of justice. He would be a law unto him- 
self, and resist all the common temptatione of life. 
He would also be law-abiding, and would become 
a sort of pillar against which weak men might 
lean. Though mindful of what is said or thought 
of him, mindful of his reputation or good char- 
acter, he would never sacrifice his dignity for the 
sake of pleasing others. His accountability is 
firat to his Maker, next to society, and the ques- 
tion with him would be “ Is it right?” rather than 
“ Is it expedient?” He acts according to the best 
light he has. 

He is frank, open, and free, but not without 
that restraint which prudence requires. He can 
keep himself to himself, though it is natural for 
him to confide in those he can trust. Socially, he 
has always been friendly, affectionate, and lov- 
ing. becoming much interested in persons. A life 
of single blessedness would be distasteful to him. 
If happily mated, he would be pre-eminently 
happy in the marriage relation. He is fond of 
children, pets, friends, and home. 

Had he been educated for either the learned 
professions—law, medicine, or divinity—the latter 
would have been the first choice, medicine and 
surgery second, law third. In the former pursuit 
he would have excelled in some missionary, reform- 
atory, or philanthropic work, for his sympathies 
are as broad and comprehensive as humanity. 
lf in medicine, he would have filled a chair in 
some school or college, or superintended an 


asylum, a hospital, or prison. If in the law, some 


post under government, a place of honor and 
trust would have properly been his, for the more 
he is known the more extensively he is trusted. 
If in neither of these, some active out-door pur- 
suit, such as superintending or managing a public 
work, a railway, a manufactory, or some shipping 
interests, anything, indeed, which requires vigil- 
ance, intelligence, and integrity. As a navigator, 
an explorer, an engineer, or surveyor, he would 
have done well. He could succeed in business if 
in a wholesale line. If placed in a bank or in- 
surance office, or some treasury department, he 
would succeed. 

As before remarked, he has versatility, and can 
readily adapt himself to almost any calling. 

He is not without capacity in literature or 
authorship, aad he might have excelled as a 
speaker ora teacher. But his forte, or the sphere 
in which he would accomplish most, would be 
that ofa projector, an overseer, or superintendent. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

In the character now before us, this aphorism 
of Shakspeare has been strikingly illustrated : 
Some men in their time play many parts.“ 
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Mr. Cook was born in Melbourne, in the county 
of Derby, England. in November, 1808. At an 
early nge he had the misfortune to lose his father, 
of whom he never had any recollection. 

Circumstances rendered it necessary for his 
own sake, and the sake of his widowed mother, 
that he should in carly life engage in manual 
labor, and at ten years of age he went into the 
service of a market-gardener in his native village, 
and continued in that occupation till his sixteenth 
year. Then he was apprenticed to the business 
of wood-turner and cabinet-maker. In this oo- 
cupation he continued till his twentieth year. At 
that time he was engaged by a village missionary 
association connected with the Baptist denomina- 
tion, of which he was a member, to go into one 
of the most benighted districts in his native coun- 
ty as a tract distributor and Bible reader among 
the poor. The association which had engaged 
him having declined after he had been in the pro- 
secution of its work four years, he found it neces- 
sary again to resort to the turning-lathe and to 
the tools of the work-bench. In this he establish- 
ed a business to which he devoted the next ten 
years of his life. During this period the temper- 
ance movement had its commencement in England, 
and he readily and warmly entered into its in- 
terests. He was actively engaged in conducting 
temperance periodicals, one of which, The 
Children’s Temperance Magazine,” was the juve- 
nile temperance periodical published in England, 
and had a run of seven years. During the same 
time he also started a National Temperance 
Magazine, one of the largest temperance maga- 
zines that ever circulated in England; it con- 
tinued for three years. These literary engage- 
ments, combined with the managing of a tract 
and book repository for the tract district associ- 
ation, required so much of his time, that in 1841 
he sold out his magazine business, removed from 
Market Harborough to Leicester, where he entered 
into the printing and book-selling business, as 
being more congenial to bis tastes and aspira- 
tions. 

Soon after settling at Leicester, the idea of em- 
ploying the great power of steam and locomotion 
to the furtherance of business and public utility, 
suggested itself to bis mind, and led him finally 
into that series of labors to which he has devoted 
the chief portion of his time and energies to the 
present day. This work was for two or three 
years restricted to a locality in the midland 
counties of England, by which those people of the 
same sentiments were brought together in central 
places. In 1845 his excursions took a wider 
range, and be commenced a series of excursions 
from the midland counties of England to the 
mountainous districts of North Wales. In 1846 
his arrangements were extended to Scotland, 
where, as fast as railways were completed and 
their traveling arrangements harmonized, exten- 
sive systems of tours were planned, and for 
fifteen years he has been conducting large parties 
to the islands of Scotland, traveling with them 
for two and three months in the summer season. 
Subsequently, arrangements were extended to 
the continent of Europe, and embraced parts of 
Germany, France, Switzerland, and Italy, where 
for the last three years the principal portion of 
his time has been spent in conducting parties 


through these interesting countries, as far as 
Rome and Naples. His railway communications 
in Great Britain and on the Continent have been 
very extensive, most of the principal lines hav- 
ing been made tributary to his arrangements. 

In connection with the great exhibitions, in 
1851 in England, 1853 in Dublin, 1855 in Paris, 
1857 in Manchester, and in 1862 in London, he 
was actively engaged in behalf of the railway 
companies for the traveling public. Under bis 
arrangements in 1851, 15,000 people visited the 
great exhibition in Hyde Park. And in 1862 he 
not only provided traveling arrangementa for the 
people to London, but also homes for the people 
in London. He accommodated under his own 
exclusive management more than 12,000 persons. 

He has now for the first time crossed the Atlan- 
tic with a view of arranging and carrying out his 
plans in the United States, and also to establish a 
system of international American and European 
tours, extending from this country to the extreme 
parts of Italy. 

Mr. Coox’s English address is as follows: 
Taomas Cook, Fleet Street, London. His Amer- 
ican address is, in the care of 8. R. WELLS, Office 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JouBNAL, 889 Broadway, 


New York. 
— — — 


TIME. 


TuovueH centuries after centuries pass, 
And earth is deep with human clay, 
That traveler with the scythe and grass 

Pursues his even way. 
Onward, still on, in change and death, 
We trace his steps in every clime; 
And nations tremble at the breath 
Of stern old conqueror, Time. 


He points his fingers to the walls 
Of temples towering to the skies, 
And o'er their dust his footsteps fall, 
And loſtier ones arise. 
He rules supreme o'er earthly things— 
The great, the glorious, the sublime; 
The august dome, the throne of kings, 
All own their conqueror, Time. 


He atills the forum and the mart, 
He fills a thousand sculptured urns; 
And they as ages roll depart, 
And dust to dust returne. 
And genius, with thy pallid brow, 
Thy haughty lip, and eye of fire, 
Old Time shall conquer even thou, 
The pencil and the lyre. 


And o'er those grand ancestral piles 
Where ivy over green is spread, 
And through those dark and solemn aisles 
Where sleep the mighty dead, 
And o'er the proud triumphal arch 
Where erst victorious chiefs were crowned, 
He passes in his silent march, 
And hurls them to the ground, ~ 


Well, let his ivy banner wave 
O'er palace dome and castle tower; 
And let him trample on the grave, 
Exultant in his power; 
There is a realm beyond the tomb, 
A purer clime, a fairer shore, 
Where death comes not to blight the bloom, 
And death shall be no more. E. O. E. 
— wü.. — 
Do you see anything ridiculous in this wig ?” 
said a brother judge to Curran. Nothing bat 
the head, he replied. 
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COMING TO AMERICA. 


— 


In the March number of the PnnENOLOGICAI. 
JOURNAL we published an article under the title 
of “Going to Europe,” which contained much 
valuable information to persons intending to visit 
the British Islands; in our present issue we pur- 
pose to furnish instructions of a like nature to 
Europeans having in mind a journey to the 
Western World. In the outset, we assure the 
tourist that though the days consumed in crossing 
the ocean are few, they are expanded in tedious- 
ness in proportion to the unfavorable gastric con- 
dition of the voyager. 


Such clothing as is usually worn in England 
during the summer months would be suitable for 
our spring or autumn. The American July or 
August calls for lighter and more airy garments, 
and it would be better to postpone the selection 
of them until after the arrival in America. 

Glasgow, Liverpool, Southampton, or Queens- 
town would most likely be the clearing point 
for the British tourist, and New York, in either 
case, the objective poiat. 

After landing in the American metropolis, a 
few days should be spent in visiting the public 
buildings, places of amusement, and the suburbs, 
Our harbor is not only one of the best for com- 
mercial purposes, but is also one of the most 
picturesque in the world. It possesses a far 
greater variety of charms than the bay of Naples 
or Southampton Water. During the most favored 
seasons it presents to the eye of him who holds 
communion with the outward expressions of 
nature, visions of beauty and delight. 

During their temporary residence in our demo- 
cratic country, we can not conduct our visitors 
through palaces of royalty, but we can point out 
to them edifices of granite and marble that are 
scarcely surpassed by the most pretentious struc- 
tures of fendal Europe — est blishments that are 
supported in a style comparable with the prodigal 
munificence of the proudest and wealthiest nobles 
of the Oid World. We do not say this in a spirit 
of boasting, and might, perhaps, wish that the 
tastes of our countrymen were more solid and 
less glittering; but when “foreign relations” 
come to see us, we must show them that which is, 
not that which shou/d be. 

There is much in this great city both to praise 
and censure. Our ecclesiastical institutions; our 
colleges and schools; our hospitals and asylums; 
our depositories of science and art; our homes 
for the indigent and unfortunate, are extensive 
and numerous, and are well worthy the attentive 
notice of strangers. Few of them have musty 
biographies, but all were founded and are sup- 
ported in a spirit of laudable pride and munifi- 
cence. 

After a tour of the metropolis, some of the 
suburbs should receive a notice, including Black- 
well’s, Governor’s, and Staten islands, Hoboken, 
Jersey City, and Greenwood Cemetery—a necrop- 
olis that has no equal in Christendom for sylvan 
beauty and repose. Š 

From New York, we advise that the tour be con- 
tinued Southward to Philadelphia—passing en 
route Jersey City, Newark, New Brunswick, 
Trenton, Princeton—all places of commercial or 
historic importance, Trenton being the capital of 
New Jersey, and Princeton containing tbe oldest 
and most noted Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary in the United States. The journey from 
New York to Philadelphia, if made with only the 
usual stoppages incident to express trains, occn- 
pies only about three hours, and the route is 
agreeable, the scenery often reminding one of the 
most attractive portions of Normandy. 

Several days may be profitably consumed in 
the “ Quaker City,” in making the acquaintance 
of public buildings and places—the old Hall of 
Independence, over which still hangs the bell 
whose iron tongue proclaimed to humanity the 
adoption of Jefferson’s immortal dictam ; Girard 
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College, founded by the eccentric little Frenchman ° 


whose name it bears; Fairmount Water Works; 
the galleries devoted to the cultivation of high art, 
the many handsome parks, and a score or more 
of other places of interest and importance. The 
private and public edifices of Philadelphia are 
usually less ostentatious than those of New York, 
but they are none the less admirable for their 
comparative simplicity. 

Baltimore next claims our attention; the way 
lies through Wilmington, the chief town, com- 
mercially and numerically. in Delaware. Prior 
to and during the early stages of the rebellion, 
many of the prominent citizens of Baltimore 
manifested an unconcealed sympathy for the 
insurrectionists, and sent their sons into the ranks 
of treason and their treasure to aid in prolonging 
the unholy contest. It was in Baltimore that the 
first blood was shed, the victims being citizens of 
Massachusetts—shot down by an excited mob on 
the ever-memorable 19th of April, the anniversary 
of the first battle of the Revolution. There are 
several fine columns of granite and marble in 
Baltimore, commemorative of noble deeds and 
illustrious men, in consequence of which it is 
familiarly known as the Monumental City.” 
There are many fine drives in the vicinity through 
roads and avenues which lead to the mansions 
of those who formerly counted themselves among 
the oldest and proudest of the Southern patricians. 

A little more than an hour’s ride takes us from 
Baltimore to Washington. The first view of the 


national capital does not produce a very favor- - 


able impression. The city was originally laid 
out with a view to its becoming not only the seat 
of legislative wisdom, but a great commercial 
center. The ambitious design of its founders 
having greatly exceeded the public requirements, 
it reminds one of a child in giant’s armor, and a 
closer inspection does not entirely dissipate first 
impressions. The hotels. are outwardly only 


Tourth or fifth rate, the churches are of moderate 


dimensions and architectural pretensions; and the 
Presidential Mansion and the houses of the vari- 
ous heads of departments are indifferent structures 
for the chief officials of a great, wealthy, and 
liberal nation ; private taste and ambition have 
reared in other cities habitations that far outshine 
the modest edifices of Washington. The Capitol, 
the focus of forensic wisdom—the all of Washing- 
ton, with its expansive front, its lofty columns, and 
towering dome—is pronouaced by connoisseurs 
one of the finest legislative buildings in the 
world. The Patent Office. whose contents are 
expressive of the wonderful inventive genius of 
our people, and she Smithsonian Institute, are also 
objects of special admiration. We regret that as 
much can not be said of the unfinished, uncouth 
pile known as the Washington Monument. 

Before finally quitting the capital, we should 
visit Manassas or Bull Run, the scene of the first 
battle of the war, and also of another important 
engagement; Antietam, a spot that will ever be 
memorable in the nation’s history; Harper’s 
Ferry, formerly our principal armory in the 
South, the seat of the famous Jobn Brown raid, 
and a place that more than almost any otber free 
quently changed occupants during the rebellion. 
It is delightfully situated in the valley of the Poto- 
mac, was once the home of prosperity and thrift, 
but is now torn and sbattered by the iron hail of 
war. From Washington we can also drive to 
Monticello, the former home of Jefferson. A few 
miles below. overlooking the Potomac, is Mount 
Vernon, the Mecca of American pilgrims. Here 
rest the ashes of the chief of the founders of our 
republic. All nations, all creeds bow reverently 
over his simple tomb, remembering that 

i Only tao actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 

If we wish to become better acquainted with 
the South, we next proceed to Richmond, calling 
en route at Fredericksburg, a place not unknown 
to fame in tbe contest between Great Britain and 
the revolting colonies, and the scene of several 
important engagements during the late struggle. 
The entire journey thence is historic ground, the 
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possession of every rood having frequently been 
contested by hostile armies. A little to the east 
of Richmond is the locality of the seven days’ 
fight, a week of disaster to the national forces, 
which filled the land with mourning and closed 
the Peninsular campaign with disgrace. The 
whole region around Richmond is historic ground. 
The city itself was the center of the “ephemeral 
“Confederacy,” the chief seat of treason; the 
great rebel camp and forum, the possession of 
which was vitality, and the loss of which was 
annihilation. From its battlements issued great 
armies, and within a day’s march of its environs 
its despairing hosts bowed to inexorable fate. 

From Richmond one should visit Jamestown, 
the cradle of the infant colony of Virginia, and 
Fortress Monroe, one of the most formidable and 
best preserved bastions on the American eon- 
tinent. 

The old city of Petersburg should also receive 
more than a peer ce notice; and the Natural 
Bridge and Blue Sulphur Springs ought to be 
visited before we leave this vicinity. Should it 
then be considered desirable to. see more of the 
South we can proceed to Knoxville via Burke- 
ville, Lynchburg, Bristol, etc., etc. Thence we 
journey to Nashville, the capital of Tennessee, a 
city which acted an important râle in the recent 
bloody drama. 

From Louisville the tourist may proceed Soutb- 
ward and visit cities which possess many features 


-of interest, and which are now fast recovering 


from the prostration induced by the tide of war. 
Atlanta, the great storehouse of the Confederacy, 
lies on the route. Macon and Milledgeville may 
be glanced at with profit, or the traveler may 
proa direct by rail to Charleston, tbat “ hot- 

ed of secession.” Savannab, the fairest city of 
the South, may then be visited. From Savannah 
we can proceed by steamer round into the Gulf 
of Mexico to New Orleans, or taking the Georgia 
Central Railroad may proceed to Macon, thence 
to Montgomery, the capital of Alabama, thence 
down the Alabama River to Mobile, and then to 
New Orleans. Leaving the Creole City he will 
now ascend the great “ father of waters,” with its 
islands, bayous, inlets, and marshes, with its ever- 
varying scenery and notorious circuits. Baton 
Rouge, Natchez, Vicksburg, and Memphis, many 
miles above, will claim his attention, each havin 
their special natural, artistic, and historica 
attractions. From Memphis he can return to 
Nashville, stopping awhile at Kingston Spa to 
refresh himself with the sparkling waters. 

From here we go Northward to Louisville, 
ay a detour on the left if we choose, to visit 
Forts Donelson and 7 4 and on the right, 
to pay our respects to the Mammoth Cave, one of 
the great natural wonders of the Western World. 
Kentucky, like all the other border slave States, 
was a terrible sufferer during the rebellion ; the 
position of “ neutrality” which she assumed at 
the commencement of hostilities, inspired both 
armies to fight with great pertinacity for ber 

ossession. Her sons were pretty equally divided 
n the contest, and in the end shared proportion- 
ately in the victory of the Union troops and the 
overthrow of faction. 

A few days may be pleasantly spent in Louis- 
ville. It is an enterprising and prosperous city. 
Ascending the Ohio by steamboat, we pause at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, one of the great commercial 
centers of the West. This city is grotesquely 
called “ Porkopolis,” in consequence of the great 
quantity of packing done here for the Southern, 
Eastern, and foreign markets. No other place in 
the Union cures so many hams or ships 80 many 
barrels of pork per annum. Its prosperity is not, 
however, altogether of a swinish nature. Its 
citizens are largely interested in vine-growing, 
and produce annually many thousand gallons of 
wines. Cincinnati boasts a number of first-class 
manufactories. 

Thence we may proceed to Columbus, the 
capital of Ohio. It contains one of the finest 
State Houses in the Union. Thence we take the 
train to Cleveland, a city of about fifty thousand 
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inhabitants, delightfally situated on the southern 
shore of Lake Erie. The streets are overarched 
by rows of ornamental trees, and the residences 
of its opulent citizens are surrounded by choice 
shrubs and flowere—the liberal supply of leaf 
Aaa Spd being agreeably suggestive of rus 
in urbe. 

For variety’s sake, if not from positive choice, 
we take the steamer in lieu of the rails for Toledo, 
calling at Sandusky on the way. At Toledo we 
take the Air Line Michigan Southern Railway 
for Chicago—the metropolis of half a dozen of 
States. Its present condition may well excite our 
wonder when we remember that only about a 
quarter of a century ago this bustling, thriving 
town, with its two hundred thousand inhabitants, 
was only a hamlet of a score or so of rough 
cabins on the edge of a pestilential swamp. So 
rapidly has it grown, and to such an extent has 
its prosperity augmented, that it now looks 
patronizingly. almost pityiogly. upon the elow- 
coach progress of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and other Eastern cities. It is certain that no 
place ju the Union does more in proportion to its 
numbers and wealth, to found schools, colleges, 
and churches. or to encourage the fine arts— 
which can only flourish under the tutelage of 
refinement and liberality. 

On quitting Chicago, we must make the ac- 
quaintance of some of those vast eavannahs of the 
West. With this intent we teke the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railway and spend an entire day in traveling 


through a country whose surface is almost as 


smootb as 
„A summer lake, whose latest swell has died 
Along the shore and left a waveless tide.” 

The broad fields of grain glisten like the surface 
of peaceful waters, and the white farm- houses 
and villages remind us of solitary barks at an- 
chor, or canvas-carrying fleets waiting for a pros- 
perous breeze. 

On reaching Mattoon we may take the Terre 
Haute, Alton and St. Louis Railway for St. Louis, 
pausing for a few days’ rest and observation at 
that great centrepét of the upper Valley of the 
Mississippi. The city is rapidly recovering from 
the heavy blows inflicted upor its prosperity by 
the late strife ; a few months more will see it as 
thriving as before, and with brighter hopes, now 
that the commonwealth apon whose industry its 
greatness so much depends, bas shaken off the 
locubus of serfdom. 

Before leaving Missouri, we must not neglect to 
visit Iron Mountain, one of the great mineral curi- 
osities of the age. From St. Louis we ascend the 
river by steamboat, and, if we have time, go to 
St. Paul, the capital of Minnesota, a city that has 
a large trade with the Northwest, the enterprise 
of its citizens extending its commerce to the val- 
leys of the Saskatchawan and Red rivers. If we 
are limited as to time, we leave the steumer at 
Rock Island and cross the prairie country to Mil- 
waukee, the chief city of Wisconsin, a prominent 
rival of Chicago. 

At this point we can either take a steamer for 
a trip through the lakes—a delightful summer 
excarsion,—or cross Lake Michigan to Grand 
Haven, and journey thence to Detroit by railway. 
The latter city is pleasantly situated on St. Clair 
River, about midway between Lake St. Clair and 
Lake Erie. It boasts many handsome public and 
private edifices. It is the home of General Cass, 
one of the few of the remaining old-school Amer- 
ican politicians. 

Crossing the river to Windsor—a small town 
on the Canadian shore,—then taking the Great 
Western Railway for Niagara Falls, we pass 
through London, Paris, and Hamilton. The lat 
ter is a place of considerable commercial activ- 
ity, contains a number of substantial public 
buildings, and is delightfully situated at the head 
of Burlington Bay, Lake Ontario. 

Once at Niagara. we shall feel inclined to re- 
main long enough to make the acquaintance of 
everything of importance belonging to the giant 
cataract. The first impression of the Falls is one 
of disappointment, but each succeeding view in- 


. creases our wonder and admiration. While here, 


we should visit Lundy’s Lane, Chippewa, and 
Queenston Heights— scenes of important contests 
during the war of 1812-15. At the latter place 
General Brock was killed, and a handsome obe- 
lisk marks the spot where he fell gallantly fight- 
eg Or his king and country. 
rom the Falls we proceed to Buffalo, a weal- 
thy city at the foot of Lake Erie, containing 
about one hundred thousand inhabitants. Its 
rincipal streets and avenues are broad, carefully 
aid out, and shaded by ornamental trees. At 
this point we again take the Eastward-bound 
train, pass through several pleasant and prosper- 
our towns, and arrive at Rochester after a two 
hoars’ ride. This is a city of considerable pre- 
tensions, is the center of one of the finest grain- 
growing sections in America, and turns out more 
flour than any city in the world, except Oswego. 
Rochester is a much finer place than the old ca- 
thedral city of the same name in England. Its 
streets end avenues are lined with handsome 
stores aud residences, many of the latter rene 
surrounded by extensive flower gardens an 
groves of well-selected trees. From the Gene- 
see Falls, at this point, the notorious Sam Patch 
made his last and fatal leap. Rochester also 
contains one of the moat pictaresque cemeteries 
on the continent—Mt. Hope. 

Continuing Eastward, our journey lies through 
many large and substantial towns. By taking 
what is known as the “old road” at Rochester, 
we should have a longer but pleasanter journey, 
passing through Canandaigua. Geneva, and Au- 
burns The latter place, which is a wealthy and 
handsome city, contains the oldest of our State 
penitentiaries; but it offers more agreeable aseo- 
ciations in being the home of our accomplished 
Secretary of State, Hon. William H. Seward. 

The next place of importance is Syracuse, a 
city famous for its extensive salt springs. An- 
other short journey brings us to Utica, where we 
should rest long enough to visit one of the most 
extensive lunatic asylums in the Union. 

Returning to Rome, we proceed thence to 
Sackett’s Harbor, where we cross the lake to 
Kingston, the former capital of Upper Canada. 
Here we take the steamer for one of the most de- 
lightfal experiences that any country can offer— 
a journey among the Thousand Islands.“ The 
scenery is endless in variety, changing instanta- 
neously from the most rugged and sublime to the 
most deliciously serene and soothing. Some of 
the islands embrace many acres of well-cultiva- 
ted ground ; some are still covered with forest- 
trees of primeval growth; some present a bold 
and threatening front of granite, as if they had 
thrown themselves directly across our path and 
were confident of our swift destruction; while oth- 
ers, spread with rich carpets of grass and flowers. 
slope gently to the cool, clear waters of the river, 

Pausing at Prescott, we take the train for Otta- 
wa City—formerly Bytown—the new capital of 
the two Canadas. This place was selected by 
Qneen Victoria, after a long and fruitless effort 
of the Canadian Ministers and Parliament to de- 
cide upon a permanent seat of government. The 
perambulating system having been in operation 
since the nnion of the two Provinces, neither seo- 
tion would consent to forego the doubtful privi- 
lege of guarding the colonial trappings of state. 
Her Majesty’s selection displayed considerable 
wisdom. as Ottawa City stands on the line which 
marks the boundary of the Eastern and Western 
Provinces, and is sufficiently distant from the 
American frontier to be tolerably safe from an 
invading army in the event of a rupture between 
the United States and Great Britain. 

We return to Prescott, and again take the 
steamer in order that we may enjoy the excite- 
ment of shooting the rapids.” Our knowledge 
of the river St. Lawrence would be incomplete 
if we failed to become acquainted with the rough 
as well us the smooth In the passage through 
the rapids there is an appearance of great danger, 
but accidents of any importance seldom occur. 
We should remain two or three days at Montreal. 


It is one of the moet substantially built cities in 
North America. Its blocks are of granite, and 
its quays, of the same material, are unequaled for 
extent and solidity by the similar structures of 
any other city, except the docks in Liverpool. 
They were built by the Government at the ex- 

ense of several millions. The cathedral of 

otre Dame, saving a similar edifice in the city 
of Mexico, is the most extensive ecclesiastical 
building on the Western Continent. Montreal 
also contains an extensive market, a merchant’s 
exchange, and other fine public buildings, also 
many handsome private residences. 

From Montreal to Quebec is only a few hours’ 
journey. The latter city is a place of great in- 
terest, not only on account of features which 
it now presents, but also for ite associations with 
the early history of the continent. It is the oldest 
27 of any account in Canada, and few localities 

America can look back to so early introduction 
to European civilization. Nature and art have 
made such ample provisions for its security, that 
a small army behind its battlements could hold 
the city against the most formidable fleet in the 
world. <A few miles below Quebec are the 
famous falls of Montmorenci—a favorite resort for 
the Canadians at all seasons, and for cosmo- 
politans in summer. An excursion up the Sa- 
guenay River would also handsomely compensate 

or the time and money required for the purpose. 

It is the main tributary of the lower St. Lawrence, 
and a stream of great breadth and depth. Its 
banks in some places rise perpendicularly to a 
height of more than five bundred feet. Return- 
ing to Montreal, we next visit the cool atmos- 
phere of the White Mountains, in Northern Ver- 
mont, and then proceed through a rugged and 
picturesque country to Portland, the chief city of 
Maine, the winter harbor for the Canadian line of 
transatlantic steamers. Portland stands on a 
high bluff overlooking the commodious and well- 
sheltered Casco bay. The city contains many fine 
residences. and counts among its cherished citizens 
General Neal Dow, the framer of the famous 
„Maine liquor law.” 

From this point we can go on to Boston by 
steamer or railway. If we elect the former route, 
we go direct; if the latter, we pass througb 
Portsmouth, Newburyport, and Salem, the latter 
being the place where so many witches were burned 
by our uncompromising and somewhat bigoted 
ancestors. Several days may be profitably and 
agreeably spent in Boston and vicinity. It con 
tains much that is historically interesting and 
valuable among which are Faneuil Hall, the 
State House, the Common, and Bunker Hill. In 
the vicinity are Lexington, Charlestown, Concord— 
names written high on the scroll of fame. Boston 
and the neighboring towns contain many of the 
choicest names known to American letters— Dans, 
Emerson, Whittier, Lowell. Longfellow, Prescott, 
all resided in or near Modern Athens.” Haw- 
thorne, Ticknor, Thoreau, Channing, Parker, 
thinned that charmed circle when they “ went 
from earth among the stars to be;’’ and Webster 
and Everett stepped from their crumbling tene- 
ments of clay into “the house not made with 
hands,“ offering their final benedictions to the rame 
scenes and remembrances. 

From Boston we journey to Springfield, where 
we should tarry long enough to visit the armory, 
proceeding thence to Hartford, one of the capitals 
of Connecticut. This city, in proportion to ite 
population, is one of the wealthiest in the Union. 
Among the points worthy of attention is the im- 
mense establishment erected by Colonel Samuel 
Colt for the construction of bis famous revolvers. 
Here a sbort drive to Talcott Mountain affords 
one of the most beautiful views in the State. 
From Hartford we go to New Haven, a city whose 
ample streets are shaded by century-old elm 
trees, from the great multitude of which it is 
known as tbe Elm City.” Yale College, one of 
the oldest institutions of learning in the land, is a 
feature of much importance to New Haven. 

In order to get a fine view of Long Island 
Sound, and to finish becomingly the circle of our 
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travels, we advise making the rest of our journey 
by water. The shores of Long Island and Con- 
necticut present many agreeable views. Hand- 
some villas, surrounded by a profusion of slopio 
groen lawn and flower beds, pleasant valleys, an 
carefully preserved groves, pass rapidly before 
the vision like the evershifting pictures of a 
kaleidescope. 

After a little quiet and rest on our return to 
New York, we take the boat for a tour up the 
Hudeon. No river in the world presents a more 
8 variety of charms. Tbe Palisades, the 

ghiands, Tappan Zee, Stony Point, Old Cro’ 
Nest, Anthony’s Nose, the Catskills, are only 
different names for the sublime and beautifal. 
They pass across the vision like a wonderful 
panorama, leaving their tracings of light and 
shade, of gold and somber, for memory to recall in 
after years. We should pause for a season at 
Tarrytown to visit Sunnyside, the home of Wash- 
ington Irving. His pen-arm has ceased its labors, 
his brain to conceive, his heart to love, but the 
fruits of his genius are coexistent with our lan- 
gusge and literature. At West Point we again 

ause to visit the National Military Academy—an 

nstitution that needs no- words of commendation 
beyond that it supplied the military instructions 
for Grant, Sherman, moade, Sheridan, and a host 
of others upon whom the country relied in the 
days of its darkest peril. 

On reaching Albany we visit the State House, 
spend a few hours in looking through the other 
public buildings, and proceed thence to Sarafoga 
—the scene of an important victory to the Ameri- 
can army under Gates during the Revolutionary 
struggle, and of scores of victories of a more 
tender nature since that period. It is the most 
famous watering place in the country, and is 
thronged by the wealthy and fashionable during 
the “ dog days,” a season when no lady can be 
seen in town without seriously endangering her 
position among the haut ton. 

Having seen the show and tasted the waters, 
we step across the country to enjoy the quiet 
scenery of Lake George—a sheet of water that 
claims to be a successful rival of Como. If the 
latter is more sparkling or presents a more pio- 
tureaqne setting, it must be as lovely as Eden 
before the fall. We look upon its charms with 
subdued breath, and turn to leave it with a thou- 
sand tender longings and regrets. 

oe again to the metropolis, if we have 
exhausted the time allotted for our wanderings we 
take our departure, believing that we have made 
a more liberal acquaintance with the physical fea- 
tures of the American Union than the majority of 
those who draw their nutrition from its soil and 
pasta under the protecting sgis of its govern- 
men 

— <b eee 


FADED HOPES. 


Hopes, fondly cherished, came with me to dwell. 
What dainty flowers now decked the halls of thought ! 
With rainbow hues the future life was fraught— 
And on my heart-strings like sweet music fell 
The dreams no worldly prudence could dispel. 
Cool, sparkling rain-dreps thirsty earth has sought, 
And into living forms of beauty wrought, 
That blossoms fair might gem the wood and dell; 
So my glad spirit drank each glowing dream, 
And forth like tender buds and emerald spray 
Sprang cherished hopes, thoughts, and the radiant gleam 
My spirit caught of the Eternal Day. 
Be hushed, O grief! Heaven surely will redeem 
Those rose-tinged thoughts so rudely swept away. 

B. L. DOUTHIT. 


— —— 


PHRENOLOGICAL JounxAI.— This magazine is full 
of variety, full of interest, and, if possible, fuller 
of practical instruction. No exchange comes to 
my table which is so uniformly read through, by 
myself and family. It is published monthly at 
$2 00 per annum. Address Fowler and Wells, 


A NEGRO BAPTIZING. 


Tae Rev. Da J. P. Newman, now of New 
Orleans, portrays a scene which must interest the 
reader. After describing, through the Methodist, 
a visit to the plantation of the notorious Braxton 
Bragg, situated sixty miles northeast of New 
Orleans, he proceeds to describe the 


RELIGIOUS OONDITION OF THE NEGRO. 

“ Tbe visit to the Bragg colony impressed me 
more than ever with the religious degradation of 
Southern negroes. Only a few of them seem to 
have a correct conception of truth, honesty, and 
the obligation of promises. I do not care to 
inquire into the cause of the appalling fact, but 
rather to consider the work to be accomplished 
for them. Their moral and religious education 
has been sadly neglected, and the preachers to 
whom their salvation was intrnsted were content 
with preaching obedience to masters and the 
consequent joys of heaven. I was saddened 
beyond degtee to learn from their own lips how 
little they appreciated the nature, obligations, 
and sanctity of marriage. The first great work 
and that which underlies society, whether in 
Church or State—is the proper formation of the 
family ; and not until this is done, with its purity, 
guards, and mutual obligations, can we hope to 
benefit the freedmen of the South Here is the 
starting-point; this is the foundation ; neglect it, 
and the goal will never be reached ; omit it, and 
the beautiful structure of purity and freedom will 
never rise. The freedman must be taught the 
morality of the Gospel. Better than many white 
men—better than many preachers—he can find 
his way to the cross; but his ignorance of moral 
obligations will lead him into many vices. 

“ At the present time the Baptists have full 
sweep through all this section of Louisiana. The 
freedmen are delighted with the display incident 
to immersion, and they look forward tn a bap- 
tizing time’ as to a feative day. 


A SCENE. á 

The Sabbath I spent on the Bragg plantation 
afforded me tbe opportunity to witness such a 
scene. The previous night, from nine in the 
evening till four the next morning, had been 
spent in the usual examination. Each candidate 
was required to ‘travel,’ tbat is, relate his ex- 
perience up to the hour of his conversion, which, 
if deemed satisfactory by the deacons, the candi- 
date was elected to baptism. This was a rich 
occasion—full of curious incidents and replete 
with mirth-provoking remarks. The Sabbath 
dawned clear and beautiful. Rev. Harkless 
Miley, the ‘Old Shepherd,’ had come from New 
Orleans to officiate on the occasion, and by nine 
o’clock A. M. nearly a thousand freedmen, includ- 
ing their wives and children, had assembled 
under the large sugar-house shed on Allen’s 
plantation. The candidates for baptism numbered 
forty-seven in all; and, as a moral wonder, there 
were more men than women. Each one was 
robed in white—even to a white cloth about the 
head and white gloves on the hands—leaviog 
bare, only, the face, to indicate personal com- 
plexion. When all was ready, the procession was 
formed, and marched to the pond. It was a 
curious sight. First came the ‘Oid Shepherd,’ 
surrounded with his deacons and deaconesses, all 


in white; then came the candidates, followed by 
the congregation. As they marched they sang; 
and as they sang the multitude became excited— 
some shouted, some leaped for joy, others went 
into ecstatic spasms, performing every conceivable 
bodily motion, while not a few of the female 
candidates ‘got the power,’ and were carried 
along by their friends. 
“ GOT THE POWER.” 
u This, the ‘Old Shepherd’ assured me, was the 


manifestation of the Spirit. But the excitement 


culminated at the pond. The ‘Old Shepherd,’ 
declaring himself John the Baptist, took his posi- 
tion in the water, and lines of deacons and 
deaconesses were formed, who passed to him those 
who were to be baptized. Supernaturally strong 
by the excitement of the hour, some of the female 
candidates broke away from their conductors 
and plunged headlong into the stream. This was 
the signal for a shout from the multitude on the 
banks of the pond, while deacons and deaconesses, 
unmindful of danger, plunged into the water after 
the ‘sister’ who had momentarily disappeared 
beneath the surface. In the interval a leg ap- 
peared above the water, then an arm, when the 
rescuer and the rescued again appeared, who 
were greeted with shouts by the people. 


DANGER OF DROWNING. 
“At times it was quite impossible to get the 
subject beneath the water; and more than once 
the baptizer and the baptized went down together, 
which was the signal for another plunge of deacons 
and deaconesses, to rescue the ‘Old Shepherd’ 
and the drowning ‘lamb.’ Thus the scene went 
on for several hours, and when over and the 
candidates properly robed, the procession re- 
formed, and marching, amid singing and shouting, 
the old sugar-house shed, sat down to the 
rd’s Supper. Thus closed a most exciting 
scene. To the unbeliever, it carried no solemn 
impressions to the heart ; to the candid Christian 
observer, it bore the conviction that intelligent 
piety and solemn devotion had been no part of 
the religious training of such a people.” 


EE OG 
HAVE FAITH, AND STRUGGLE ON. 


A swaL.ow in the spring , 
Came to our granary, and ‘neath the eaves 
Eseayed to make a nest, and there did bring 

Wet earth and straw and leaves. 


Day after day she toiled 
With patient art, but ere her work was crowned, 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled, 

And dashed it to the ground. 


She found the ruin wrought, 
But, not cast down, forth from the place she flew, 
And with her mate fresh earth and grasses brought 
And built her nest anew. 


But scarcely had she placed 

The last soft feather on its ample floor, 

When wicked hand or chance again lald waste, 
And wrought the ruin o'er. 


But still her heart she kept, 
And toiled again; and last night, hearing calls, 
I looked, and lo! three little swallows slept 
Within the earth-made walls. 


What Truth is here, oh, man! 
Hath Hope been smitten in its early dawn? 
Hath cloud o’ercast thy purpose, trust, or plan? 
Have Farrag, and struggle on! 


A New York.—Jndiana School Journal. 
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MUSIC, 
AS A PHYSICAL AND MORAL AGENT. 


Ir is a fact that the present state of a people, a 
tribe, or a nation may be judged by tbeir music, 
as our own progress in musio is the measure of 
our advancement in civilization. Compare the 
few rude notes and the simple instruments of 
ancient times with the fine compositions and the 
grand organs and pianos of to-day! Compare the 
music of tbe wild Indian, the barbarous African, 
and the heathen Asiatic with that of the Christian. 

Just in proportion as man advances, just ac- 
cording to his higher development will be his ca- 
pabilities for enjoying music, poetry, painting, 
sculpture, and the like. 

8o will the nature of his compositions change, 
and instead of addressing certain of the senses 
and faculties as hitherto, composers will be, as it 
were, divinely inspired, so as to vitalize the en- 
tire nature through the medium of barmonious 
sounds. 

In this connection we reprint from the Atlantic 
Monthiy the following admirable remarks on 
“ Musio as a Physical and Moral Agent,” by the 
eminent pianist Gottschalk : 

MYSTERIES OF MUSIC. 

“ Music may be objective and subjective in 
turn, according to the disposition in which we 
find ourselves at the moment of hearing it. It is 
objective when, affected only by the purely phys- 
ical sensation of sound, we listen to it passively, 
and it suggests to us impressions. A march, a 
waltz, a flute imitating a nightingale, the chro- 
matic scale imitating the murmuring of the wind 
in the ‘ Pastoral Symphony’ may be taken as ex- 
amples. 

„It is subjective when, under the empire of a 
latent impression, we discover in its genera¥ 
character an accordance with our own psycho- 
logical state, and we assimilate it to ourselves; it 
is tben like a mirror in which we see reflected 
the movements which agitate us with a fidelity all 
the more exact from the fact that without being 
conscious of it, we ourselves are the painters of 
the picture which unrolls itself before our im- 
agination. Let me explain. Play a melancholy 
air to a conscript thinking of his distant home; 
to a mother mourning the loss of a child; toa 
vanquished warrior—and be assured they will all 
appropriate to themselves the plaintive harmo- 
nies, and fancy they detect in them the accents 
of their own grief. 

“The fact of music is still a mystery. We 
know that it is composed of three principles—air, 
vibration, and rhythmic symmetry. Strike an 
object in an exbausted receiver, and it produces 
no sound, because no air is there ; touch a ring- 
ing glass, and the sound stops, because there is 
no vibration. Take away the rhythm of the 
simplest air by changing the duration of the 
notes that compose it, and you render it obscure 
and unrecognizable, because you have destroyed 
its symmetry. But why, then, do not several 
hammers striking in cadence produce music? 
They certainly comply with the three conditions 
of nir, vibration, and rhythm. Why is the accord 
of a third so pleasing to the ear? Why is the 
minor mode so suggestive of sadness! There is 


the mystery ; there the unexplained phenomenon. 


“ We restrict ourselves to saying that music, 
which, like speech, is perceived through the me- 
dium of the ear, does not, like apeech, call upon 
the brain for an explanation of the sensation pro- 
duced by the vibration on the nerves ; it ad- 
dreases itself to a mysterious agent witbin us, 
which is superior to intelligence, since it is inde- 
pendent of it, and makes us feel that which we 
can neither conceive nor explain. 

„Let us examine the various attributes of the 


` musical phenomenon. 


l. MUSIC AS A PHYSICAL AGENT. 

„It communicates to the body shocks which 
agitate the members to their base. In churches, 
the flame of the candle oscillates to the quake of 
the organ. <A powerful orchestra near a sheet of 
water ruffles its surface. A learned traveler 
speaks of an iron ring which swings to and fro to 
the sound of the Tivoli Falls. In Switzerland I 
excited at will, in a poor child af.cted with a 
frightful nervous malady, hysterical and catalep- 
tic crises, by playing on the minor key of E flat. 
The celebrated Dr. Bertier asserts that the sound 
of a drum gives him the colic. Certain medical 
men state that the sound of the trumpet quickens 
the pulse and induces slight perspiration. The 
sound of the bassoon is cold; the notes of a 
French horn at a distance, and of the harp, are 
voluptuous. The flute played softly in the mid- 
dle register calms the nerves. The low notes of 
the piano frighten children. I once had a dog 
who would generally sleep on hearing music, but 
the moment I played in the minor key he would 
bark piteously. The dog of a celebrated singer 
whom I knew, would mourn bitterly and give 
signs of violent súffering the instant his mistress 
chanted a chromatic gamut. A certain chord 
produces on my own sense of hearing the same 
effect as the heliotrope on my sense of smell and 
the pineapple on my sense of taste. Rachel's 
voice delighted the ear by its ring before one had 
time to seize’ what was said or appreciate the 
purity of her diction. 

“We may affirm, then, that musical sound, 
rhythmical or not, agitates the whole physical 
economy—quickens the pulse, incites perspira- 


tion, and produces a pleasant momentary irritation 


of the nervous system. 


2. MUSIO AS A MORAL AGENT. 
“Through the medium of the nervous system- 
the direct interpreter of emotion, it calls into play 


the higher faculties ; its language is that of senti- 
ment. Furthermore, the motives which have 
presided over particular masical combinations 
establish links between the composer and the 
listener. We sigh with Bellini in the finale of La 
Somnambula; we shudder with Weber in the 
sublime phantasmagoria of Der Freiechuts; the 
mystic inspirations of Palestrina, the masses of 
Mozart, transport us to the celestial regions, to- 
ward which they rise like a melodious incense. 
Music awakens in us reminiscences, souvenirs, 
associations. When we have wept over a song, 
it ever after seems to us bathed in tears. The old 
man, chilled by years, may be insensible to the 
patheticaccents of Rossini, of Mozart ; but repeat 
to him the simple songs of his youth, the present 
vanishes, and the illusions of the past come back 
again. I once knew an old Spanish general who 
detested music. One day I began to play to him 
my ‘Siege of Saragossa, in which is introduced 
the ‘ Marcha Real’ (Spanish national air). and he 
wept like a child. This air recalled to him the 
immortal defense of the heroic city, behind the 


falling walls of which he had fought against the 
French, and sounded to him, he said, like the 
voice of all the holy affections expressed by the 
word home. Tbe mercenary Swies troops, when 
in France und Naples, could not bear tbe ‘Rans 
Des Vacbes' without being overcome by it. When 
from mountain to mountain the signal of revolt 
summoned to the cause the three insurgent Can- 
tons, the desertions caused by this air became eo 
frequent that the government prohibited it. The 
reader will remember the comic effect- produced 
upon the French troops in the Crimea by the 
Highlanders marching to battle to the sound of 
the bagpipe. whose harsh, piercing notes inspired 
these brave mountaineers with valor by recalling 
to them their country and its heroic legends. 
Napoleon III. finds himself compelled to allow 
the Arab troops incorporated into his army their 
barbarous tam-tam music, lest they revolt. The 
measured beat of the drum sustains the soldier in 
long marches which otherwise would be insup- 
portable. Tho Marseillaise contributed as much 
toward the republican victories of 1793, wheg 
France was invaded, as the genius of General 
Dumouriez. 


8. MUSIC AS A COMPLEX AGENT. 


“It acts at once on life, on the instinct, the 
forces, the organism. It has a psychological 
action. The negroes charm serpents by whistling 
to them. It is said that fawns are capiivated by 
a melodious voice ; the bear is aroused with the 
fife ; canaries and sparrows enjoy the flageolet ; 
in the Antilles, lizards are enticed from their re- 
treats by the whistle; spiders have an affection 
for fiddlers ; in Switzerland the herdsmen attach 
to the necks of their bandsomest cows a large bell, 
of which they are so proud that, while they are 
allowed to wear it, they march at the head of the 
herd; in Australasia the mules lose their spirit 
and power of endurance if deprived of the nu- 
merous bells with which itis customary to deck 
these intelligent animals; in the mountains of 
Scotland and Swilserland the herds pas‘ure best 
to the sound of the bagpipe ; and in the Oberland, 
cattle strayed from the herd are recalled by the 
notes of a trumpet. 


MUSIC AS A CIVILIZER. ~ 


In conclusion. Music being a physical agent 
—that is to say, acting on the iadividna) without 
the aid of bis intelligeuce ; a moral agent—that is 
to say, reviving his memory, exciting bis imagina- 
tion, developing his sentiment; and a complex 
agent--that is to say, having a physiological 
action on the instinct, the organism, the forces of 
man—I deduce from this that it is one of the most 
powerful means for ennobling the mind. elevating 
the morals, and, above all, refining the manners. 
This truth is now so well recognized in Europe, 
that we see choral societies—Orpheon and otb- 
ers—multiplying as by encbaniment under tho 
powerful impulse given them by the state. I 
speak not simply of Germany, which is a sing- 
ing nation, whose laborious, peaceful, intelligent 
people have in all time associated choral music as 
well with their labors as with their pleasures ; but 
I may cite particularly France, which to-day 
counts more than eight hundred Orpheon socie- 
ties, composed of workingmen. How many of 
these, who formerly dissipated their leisure time 
at drinking-houses, now find an ennobling rec- 
reation in these associations, where the spirit of 
union and fraternity is engendered and devel- 
oped! And if we could get at the statistics of 
crime, who can doubt that they would show it had 
diminished in proportion to the increase of these 
societies! In fact, men are better; the heart is 
in some sort purified when impregnated with the 
noble harmonies of a fine chorus ; and it is diffi- 
cult not to treat as a brother one whose voice has 
mingled with your own, and whose heart has 
been united to yours in a community of pure and 
joyful emotions. If Orpheon societies ever be- 
come established in America, be assured that 
bar-rooms, the plague of the country, will cease, 
with revolvers and bowie-knives, to be popular 
institutions.” 
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ABOUT FROGS, FISH, AND TOADS. 

On the 29th of March, ultimo, says a writer in 
the Germantown Telegraph, while I was out 
upon my morning’s ride, I witnessed a most 
curious sight. As I approached a small, shel- 
tered, shallow pond, I heard a great multitude of 
frogs vociferating notes of different varieties, 
that I think are only thus uttered at about this 
time of the year, and which had often caught my 
ear -before, although I had never been able to 
see the croakers while so engaged until now. I 
remembered how easy it is to get near our wildest 
eagles and hawks on horeeback, and that-I bad 
frequently shot them in this way, and it occurred 
to me these more foolish frogs could as readily 
be deceived by the borse and carriage ; and then, 
too, I had shot the golden plover from a wagon, 
and bad heard of its being Daniel Webster's 
method of enjoying field sports, until I was satis- 
fled it could be done. The brute creation have 
no idea of numbers and can not count. All these 
thoughts, just as thoughts will, flew through my 
mind in a couple of seconds, when I was wheeled 
up among the alders, and some of the last year’s 
blackbirds’ nests close by the side of the smooth 
water, and I sat within six feet of the gathering, 
which consisted of many bushels of green and 
yellow frogs, all engaged in an interesting but 
inharmonious concert. The place seemed lite- 
rally alive with them, and I counted fifteen or 
sixteen with their heads out within the space of 
two feet, while below the surface there seemed as 
many more, and the whole basin was equally 
thronged. The water was all in motion, and di- 
vided into little circles caused by the dilating and 
contracting of the throats of the delighted song- 
eters, until it was not only filled with music, but 
with Hogarth’s lines of beauty, which went flash- 
ing, breaking, and fading in every direction over 
the smooth surface of the glittering pool. Upon 
close inspection I found these creatures were 
depositing their eggs, and that there were already 
bushels of the little black, beadlike globes upon 
the water in conglutinated masses, while they 
were, I suppose, being impregnated by the other 
sex. Apparently this gathering had been called 
for the sole purpose of thus propagating their 
race. It was much the gayest day I have ever 
witnessed among the frogs, and I have no donbt 
another year must pass before they will again 
enjoy such another rejoicing, or I shall witness 
a sight so curious and ludicrous. All the toad 
family seem thus to deposit their eggs in the 
water, including the tree toad. | 


Lizards make their nests in the ground, and so 
do the snakes that are oviparous. Both the 
toads and lizards shed their skins like the ser- 
pents, except that the toads pull theirs off with 
their feet and mouths, and eat them. I do not 
know that frogs ever make such changes of the 
outward garb, except it may be at the time they 
are metamorphosed from the fish to the reptile, 
when we observe a change in their color. The 
tudpole is brown, while the new creature to 
which it is transformed when it assumes the frog 
state, is yellow, green, and spotted. Indeed, at 
this transformation, the whole animal, in shape 
and everything else, is changed, and after this 
there is nothing left of the appearance of the 
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tadpole. All the toad family aro metamorphosic. . 
The tail of the tadpole drops off, or is pushed off 
by the coming hind legs of the frog, and not 
absorbed, as might be supposed, but goes when 
such an appendage can be no longer of use. The 
fore legs are formed previous to those of the hind, 
and are seen days before the shedding of the tail. 
The place where these tadpoles and frogs congre- 
gate has been familiar to me as far back as I can 
remember. For months every year it is entirely 
dry, and I have wondered how the frogs and 
kindred could live there, and why they did not 
migrate to the two other ever-flowing streams 
which are upon either side, at the distance of not 
more than a quarter of a mile. It has been al- 
ways the home of multitudes of the biggest kinds 
of bull frogs, which every year bellow for a few 
weeks, and then disappear to parts unknown. I 
suppose when the place is dry they are buried 
beneath the tussocks and large grass, but we 
never find them, and no man ever heard a bull 
frog except when he was entitled to be heard, 
and in his season of speaking. When he has said 
his say he is done, and he withdraws from our 
view modestly to his place of retirement. 

We have here a curious fish which looks like a 
toad, and has the same expression of eye and 
countenance, while its form is that of a tadpole. 
It makes its nest, lays eggs, watches over the 
same while hatching, and protects the :young 
until they can take care of themselves. It is 
known as the toad, or oysicr fish. The nest is 
made generally in the mud under a pole, and is 
about one foot deep, where the mother keeps, 
when she is as much disposed to protect ber 
young, for which she is very jealous, by snapping 
and biting as though she were one of the canine 
family. They can bite quite as hard as the dog ; 
the jaws are exceedingly powerful, so that the 
fishermen to save their hooks are compelled to 
break or unjoint them. They will live a long 
time after quitting the water. 

Besides this, we have three qther varieties 
which I think might be included in the family of 
toad fish. Two of them have small mouths like 
those of the tadpole. One is covered with sharp 
spines, and is called the horned toad-fish. The 
other has the faculty of inflating itself with wind 
until as tight as a bladder, and can be excited to 
thisinflation by scratching its belly. Its teeth are 
like those of the sheep. Another is found when 
dead only along the strand of the sea-shore, and 
always when discovered has a dead duck in his 
stomach. Perhaps the fish is killed by being 
unable to digest the massa of feathers which cov- 
er the fowl, and that the light bird caused the 
the heavy fish to drift to the shore. The mouth 
of this, like that first named, is very large and 
frog-like, with long, sharp, hooked teeth, doubly 
set and each muscularly movable like those of 
some kind of sharks, and that of the fang of the 
rattlesnake, made so, I suppose, that they may 
the more readily disengage their hold when fast- 
ened to things toostrong for them, and it would 
seem they are intended only for the purpose of 
catching these birds while upon and beneath the 
surface of the water. I have never known one 
of the fish found that did not contain a duck, and 
this generally a coot. T once saw a fish that was 
brought from the Pacific Ocean, called the frog- 


fish, that also had the toad expression of face, 
and the tadpole shape, with four feet. ` It bedded 
in the mud and took its prey by stratagem, with 
a sort of line and pole fastened to ite head. On 
the end of this line is attached a false bait, which 
the fish would wave and dangle as we would 
flourish a bait to catch a pike, until the small fry 
were thereby coaxed directly into the jaws of the 
hideous-looking reptile. 

I could name no other creatures with an eye so 
wonderfully expressive as the common hop-toad, 
which, while engaged in watching its prey, is so 
beautifully sparkling and bright as to remind 
one of a living diamond, or I might say an intel- 
lectual jewel. 

In approaching its game it at times will crawl 
with that peculiar kind of caution we witness in 
a pointer dog when coming upon a moving 
covey, and then again when thus engaged, it will 
slowly and awkwardly walk; but its general mo- 
tion is that of hopping with great quickness and 
with long leaps, at times five or six feet at a 
bound. : 

To get:from them their greatest speed, which 
is very interesting, you have only to drag a line 
slowly on the ground after them, when they seem 
to imagine it their great enemy the snake, while 
they will scream with fear and lead off at a tre- 
mendous rate, and at their longest strides, causing 
you to remember the old proverb, One who 
has been bitten by a serpent fears a rope's end.” 

They do not like much sun, and generally, if 
the day be bright, keep to their homes (each 
having his own. under board, and near our doors 
and about our wells), until the approach of 
twilight, when they will come out, earnestly 
seeking water. Sometimes I have seen them 
perched upon the sides of the troughs drinking 
like little beasts. while their bright eyes were 
sparkling with delight. 

They require a constant supply of water, and it 
should be kept within their reach. 

I have made this letter much longer than I ex- 
pected, and will now merely add that the hop- 
toad is the friend of the gardener and farmer, and 
is entirely worthy of their friendship and protec- 
tion, being harmless, and feeding upon worms, 
slugs, and insects which are our pests, and which 
destroy our plants and fruita. 

One of the great causes of the failure of fruits 
in onr land may be attributed to the destruction 
of the toads, whicb has been done by our deep 
winter plowing. These toads, together with the 
birds aud snakes, were wisely intended to keep 
down the destructive insects, and as they are ex- 
terminated from the earth, the delicious fruits 
will pass away with them, until in the end, when 
it will be too late, we will have learned that these 
humble things have rights and uses as well as we, 
and while we “cut hard, broad thongs from 
leather that does not belong to us,“ we will reap 
the reward of the unjust. 


_——— bee 


APPLE Juice For CoLormna.—The juice of the 
apple is getting to be in great demand in conse- 
quence of the discovery of its value in coloring 
establishments and in tanneries. We understand 
that some contractors are offering as high as four 
dollars a barrel for cider. Is it not strange that 
in view of the increasing market for the apple. 
the new uses to which it is applied, and the rapid 
decay ef old orchards, that so few of the farmers. 
are setting out young orchards? 


(Farmers, plant trees and take care of them. 
They will pay the best interest of any investment 
you can make. Good fruits are always eatable, 
healthful, and salable.] 
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PORTRAIT OF ELIPHALET NOTT, D. D. 


PLIPHALBT NOTT, D.D. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Turs is decidedly one of the best temperaments 
for health, strength, and endurance. It combines 
the motive, mental, end vital in nearly eqnal 
proportions. The vital apparatus was of the 
best character, strengthened and established by 
habits of strict sobriety. There were strong 
executive powers, rendered all the more efficient 
by his warm and ardent affections. The per- 
ceptive faculties were large, among which we 
specify Form, Size, Weight, Order, Individuality, 
and Calculation as most prominent. Language 
was also large. The organs of the reasoning 
intellect were all well indicated, while Mirthful- 
ness, Imitation, and Constructiveness exerted no 
little influence upon his character and mental 
manifestations. Benevolence, Veneratiom Hope, 
and Spirituality, the first especially, were leading 
moral characteristics. Combativeness and De- 
structiveness were not wanting to render him posi- 
tive, energetic, and thorough. Acquisitiveness 
was fairly developed, but far from rendering him 


— 


greedy for accumulation. Firmness and Self- 
Esteem were prominent, with Caution large 
enough to restrain their undue exercise. There 
was pride without vanity, dignity without cold- 
ness, devotion without bigotry, kindness without 
prodigality, executiveness without cruelty, bold- 
ness without temerity, affection without sensu- 
ality, and youthful geniality without frivolity. 

His was a truly admirable character—a nature 
noble in sentiment and pervaded with Christian 
virtues. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Eliphalet Nott, D.D., late President of Union 
College, was born in Ashford, Windham County, 
Conn., June 25, 1778. Though born in humble 
life, he manifested a strong desire for knowledge 
while but a youth, and applied himself to study 
during the intervals of leisure from farm work. 
Under the direction of his brother, Rev. Samuel 
Nott, he studied divinity, supporting himself by 
teaching school in the town of Plainfield, Conn., 
where his brother resided. At the age of twenty- 
one he was sent into the central part of New 
York as a missionary, but while passing through 
Cherry Valley he was requested to take charge 
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of the Presbyterian church there. Here he 
remained two years, when he was called to 
Albany to assume the pastorate of the Congrega- 
tional church there. In Albany, Dr. Nott soon 
became highly esteemed as a preacher. He 
delivered a funeral discourse upon his friend 
Alexander Hamilton, in 1804, which is considered 
one of the finest specimens of American funeral 
eloquence. Soon after this exhibition of oratorical 
power, be was elected to the Presidency of Union 
College, a post which he continued to occupy up 
to the time of his death. The prosperity of this 


institution is greatly due to the business tact and 


munificence of President Nott. Early in life he 
showed considerable inventive talent, being the 
deviser of the first anthracite coal stove used in 
this country, and the originator of several im- 
provements in house warming and ventilating. 
These inventions brought him in a large fortune, 
which, to a great extent, has been applied ia the 


extension and establishment of bis college. On ° 


the fiftieth anniversary of his presidency he 
donated to the college board of trustees, pro- 
perty to the value of $600,000, and this in 
addition to his frequent donations and endow- 
mente previously made, shows the deep interest 
and liberality which have marked his connec- 
tion with the educational interests of the 
State. Dr. Nott was deeply interested in the 
cause of Temperance, and wrote and spoke much 
on that subject. A book entitled “Nott on 
Temperance” had a considerable circulation in 
this country and England about the year 1847, 
and it was said was prodactive of benefit among 
the lower classes simply from the apparent 
anomaly in the title. His death occurred at 
Schenectady, January 29, 1866, at the advanced 
age of nearly ninety-three years. 


———8——m 
WHY OPPOSED? 


A OLERGYMAN, when subscribing for the A. P. 
JOURNAL, writes us as follows: 

“ Some fourteen years ago my head was examin- 
ed by a ‘noted phrenologist,’ who said it was im- 
possible for me to live the life of a Christian. At 
that very time I was enjoying the consolations of 
religion. I contended that grace could and 
would change the heart and subdue the passions, 
whatever ae Seg might say to the contrary. 
I know this to be true in my own experience. I 
also read some works on the subject at that time, 
but found notbing therein to support my belief 
in the power of grace. Of course I could not 
accept it, and have been a persistent opponent to 
your works. I now learn that you teach a very 
different doctrine from that above stated, and 
shall be glad to examine the subject from vour 
present stand-point.” 

{When such preposterous statements are made 
by “noted phrenologists,” to the effect that 
any one—not an idiot or an imbecile—may 
not live a Christian life, it is not strange that 
persons should turn away from it, or him, 
in disgust. What, deny the power of grace! 
Who was this noted pbrenologist?” If noted 
for anything, it must have been for ignorance, 
skepticism, or stupidity. And this sort of staff is 
palmed off for science, and Phrenology brought 
into ridicule. How can we hope for a better 
state of things while these miserable creatures 
perambulate the country, and in the name of 
Phrenology talk such nonsense? It will require 
an age to wipe out the evil inflicted on the truth 


by these miserable pretenders.] 
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Fie. 1.—Dracea™. 


“Signs of Character.“ 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul te form, and doth the body make. meer. 


OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


MARRIAGE—Fr. mariage, from marier, to marry, 
from mari, husband.—The act of marrying or state of 
being married; union of man and woman as husband 
and wife; wedlock; matrimony.— Webster. 

The disposition to marry comes from the action 
of Conjugality or Union for Life, in co-operation 
with the other social faculties. See Conjugality. 


MARVELOUSNESS—Fr. merveilleseté.—The qual- 
ity of being marvelous; wonderfulness ; strangeness.— 
Wabeter. 

This is the name given by Spurzheim and other 
European phrenologists to the faculty and organ 
which we have called Spirituality. See Spirit- 
uality. 

MEMORY .—The faculty of the mind by which it re- 
tains the knowledge of previous thoughts or events; the 
actual and distinct retention and recognition of past 
ideas in the mind.— Webster. 


Fie. 2—LAvUGHTER. 


Phrenologists generally do not recognize mem- 
ory as a fandamental faculty of the mind, but as 
an attribute of each and all the intellectual facul- 
ties. Thus the memory of music results from the 


action of Tune, the memory of numbers from Cal- 
culation, etc. ` 

MIRTHFULNESS (23)—Fr. gateté.—State or qual- 
ity of being mirthful.— Webster. 

I do not consider this faculty as intellectual, but as 
affective—as a sentiment which disposes men to view 
everything in a gay, joyful, and mirthful manner. It 
may be applied to words, to things, to ideas, to arts, and 
to every mental manifestation. Hence the different 
names it receives from its modified functions, such as 
wit, good-humor,. caricature, mockery, and irony.— 
Spurzheim. f 

My own views coincide with those of Dr. Spurzheim, 
that the organ in question manifests the sentiment of 
the ludicrous, and thet wit consists in any form of in- 
tellectual conception combined with this sentiment.— 
Combe. 

LocaTion.—The organ of Mirthfulness is sait- 
uated on the side of the upper part of the fore- 
head (23, fig. 1), between Causality and Ideality. 

PRrSTOONOMIC AL. Siens.—Mirthfulness shows it- 
self on the face ina graceful turning upward of 
the corners of the mouth, as in fig. 8, which please 
contrast with fig. 4. The reader will need to 
make but a few careful observations to be con- 
vinced (if, indeed, any one doubts it) that there 
is the relation of cause and effect between a dis- 
position to make and enjoy “fun” and the 
upward curving of the corners of the mouth. 
See portraits of Cervantes, Rabelais, Sterne, Pi- 
ron, Neal, and others noted for their large devel- 
opment of Mirthfalness. 
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Fonotion.—As we purpose to publish in our 
next number a long, carefully-studied, and co- 
piously illustrated article on Mirthfulness, we 
will not anticipate on this point, but simply ask 
the reader to consider what we have here said as 
merely the text of the intended discourse. 

MODESTY—Lat. modestia.—The quality of being 
modest; that lowly temper which accompanies a mod- 
erate estimate of one’s own worth and importance; ab- 
sence of self-confidence, arrogance, and presumption ; 
retiring disposition; unobtrusiveness; inclination to as- 
sume less than one’s due, and concede more than is due 
to others.— Webster. 

Phrenologically speaking, modesty results from 


‘large Veneration, Conscientiousness, and Cau- 


tionsness, combined with moderate Self-Esteem. 
NOME NCLATURE.—A peculiar system of techni- 


‘cal names adopted by an individual or a school in any 


particular branch of sclence.— Webster. l 

The nomenclature of Phrenology can hardly be 
considered as finally settled in all its features, 
nor is it by any means uniform, almost every 
phrenologist having a new name for one or more 
of the organs. The difference is generally in 
form rather than in signification ; but in a few 
instances it results from a difference of opinion 
in regard to the: proper primary function of an 
organ. Our own nomenclature is well known 
to our readers. That of Spurzheim, generally 
adopted by the French and German phrenol- 
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ogists, differs from ours only in the following in- 


stances : 


Spurzheim. Fowler & Wells, 


Conjugality. 
Philoprogenitiveness. Parental Love. 
Adhesivencss. Friendship. 
Reverence. Veneration. 
Marvelousness. Spirituality. 

Continnity. 

Sublimity, 
Configuration, Form. 
Coloring. Color. 


— li 1 


Fie. 5.—Esquima 


The old nomenclature of Dr. Gall is as follows: 


1. Instinct of Generation. | 15. Faculty of 

2. Love of Offspring. 16. Sense of Color. 

8. Attachment. 1%. Sense of Melody. 

4, Self-Defense. 18. Memory of Numbers. 
5. Carnivorous Instinct | 19. Construction. 


Instinct Carnassier). 20. Comparative Sagacity. 
6. ing oe. 21. Metaphysical Ability. 
7. Sentiment of Property. | 22. Talent for Wit. 
8. Pride. S. Poetic Talent. 
9. Vanity. 24. Goodness (Bonté). 
10. Circumspection. 25. Imitation. 


26. Veneration or TA 


21. sss 


ORDER (30) —Fr. Orare.— Regular arrangement ; 
any methodical or established succession; method. 
Webster. 

Good order is the foundation of all good things.— 
Burke. 

This faculty (Order) gives method and order to objects 


only as they are physically related; but philosophic or 


Fie. 6.—FRANKLIN. 


logical inferences, conceptions of system or generaliza- 
tion, and ideas of classification are formed by the re- 
flecting faculties.—Spurzheim. 

The sort of arrangement prompted by this faculty is 
different from, although perhaps one element in, that 
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philosophical method which is the result of the percep- 
tion of the relations of things.— Combe. 

Location.—The organ of Order is situated be- 
tween those of Color and Calculation. Its place 
is marked O io diagram (fig. 1). 


ILLusTraTtive Exampises.—“ Dr. Spurzheim men- 
tions that the Sauvage de I' Aveyron, at Paris, 
though an idiot in a very high degree, could not 
bear to see a chair or any other object out of its 
place; and that, as soon as anything was de- 
ranged, he, without being excited to it, directly 
replaced it. He likewise saw in Edinburgh a 
girl who, in many respects was idiotic, but in 
whom the love of order was very active. She 
avoided her brother's apartment in consequence 
of the confusion that prevailed in it. 


“Dr. Gall states, that he has met with facts 
which strongly indicate that ‘order’ depends on 
a primitive faculty; but that, on account of the 
difficulty of observing the organs placed in the 
superciliary ridge, and the small size of this 
organ in particular, as pointed out by Dr. Spurz- 
heim, he had not been able to collect a sufficiency 
of determinate facts to authorize him to decide on 
its situation. 

“ I have seen several instances in confirmation 
of this organ. The late Mr. L., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, of Edinburgh, whose mask 
is sold as an illustration of it, had a large devel- 
opment; and his lové of regularity and order was 
conspicuous in all his professional and domestic 
occupations, He observed his appointments in 
the most exemplary manner ; wrote his letters 
and papers with the greatest neatness and care ; 
kept his accounts with invariable regularity ; and 
was remarkable for his neat style of dress, as 
well as for tbe high state of order in which his 
articles of apparel were always arranged in his 
wardrobe. Ou each superciliary ridge of his cast 
there is an elevation resembling a small pea, which 
ia frequently mistaken for this organ; that, how- 
ever, appears to be merely a projecting point of 
the frontal bone, to which some fibers of the tem- 
poral muscle are attached. The development of 
the organ is indicated by a great fulloess, pro- 
ducing a square appearance at the external an- 
gles of the lower part of the furebead. This trait 
of character is hereditary in Mr. L.’s family ; it 
was transmitted to him by his father (whose 
portrait indicates a large development), and has 
descended in greater and less degrees to the 
members of a large family of sons. Every arti- 
cle which Mr. L.’s futher carried about his person 
had its appropriate pocket, into which it was put 
with unfailing regularity. It is related of him 
that, on one occasion, not flading his penknife in 
its accustomed place, be summoned his servante 
and some young relatives before him, and de- 
manded whether they had seen it. Being an- 
swered in the negative, he at once unhesitatingly 
declared that the knife ‘must have been stolen,’ 
and upon beiog requested to search his other 
pockets, he actually lost his temper, and ex- 
claimed, with great warmth, that the knife had 
not been in any otber pocket for twenty years. 
At length, however, he was prevailed on to search 
another pocket, and blushed deeply on finding 
the strayed article, Mr. L. had a very equal 


general development of brain, which aided Order 
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in producing his general regularity of conduct. 
In the mask of Mr. Douglas, who also was very 
fond of order, the organ is largely developed. I 
have seen other cases in which this part of the 
brain was very small, and the love of order was 
extremely deficient. | 

„The mode in which a person is trained in youth 
has a marked influence on the activity of this 
organ. If brought up by regular and orderly 
parents, the individual will be much more distin- 
guished by the same qualities than if his early 
years had been spent in the midst of disorder 
and dirt. 

In the skulls of the Esquimaux the organ is 
small ; and all the navigators who have visited 
them agree in describing their habits as most 
filthy, slovenly, and disgusting.” 


— a 
TO THE GIRLS! 


“I pon’t see what the women do with them- 
selves all day long!” 

That was the half-earnest, half-jestiog remark 
of one of our business friends as he stood on his 
door-step, shawled, gloved, and equipped for a 
journey to his down-town office! He had a thou- 
sand things to think of and look after—a score of 
daily plans to retard or expedite—during the en- 
suing eight hours. The women” were quite 
differently situated ! 

We wonder if the fathers and brothers, whose 
footsteps swell the everlasting roar and tumult of 
Wall Street, ever think how dreary and purpose- 
less mast necessarily be the lives of those they 
leave behind them in the four walls of home! 
We do not allude to the brisk, busy housekeepers 
and the mothers of children, little or big. They 
find quite enough to do, in all conscience, between 
servants, pickles, bumped heads, and broken 
china. We mean the girls, perhaps just arrived 
from boarding-echools—the “ young ladies” who 
have an yet neither servants, babies, nor house- 
hold responsibilities to engross their time. They 
are martyrs, if ever martyrdom existed—victims 
to the slow, sickening poison of ennui. Perhaps 


they read a little—perhaps they practice a few 


dreary pages of music, or work a little in bright- 
colored floss silks or Berlin wool; and then they 
look sleepily at their watches and wonder if nobody 
will call, and think, lazily, if it would be too 
much trouble to go up stairs and put on their 
things for a walk on upper Broadway. 

The fact is, the poor girls are perishing by 
inches for the mere lack of something to do! 

We know perfectly well what the eleventh 
commandment is, nevertheless we can not refrain 
from speaking a word of counsel and suggestion 
upon this subject. 

Girls, if you are head-achy and weary aad 
listless, don’t lay it to the score of your liver or 
your heart or your nervous system. It is not 
your body that is sick, but your mind. Throw 


. away red lavender and valerian—set the family 


physician at defiance. All you need issomething 
to do—something to think about and anticipate 
—something to occupy your brain and hands, in 
short, a mission not a “ Borriboola Gha” mis- 
sion, but some little every-day undertaking, either 
for your own benefit or that of others. As for 
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what it shall be, why, that is nobody’s business 
but yours. If you are fond of reading, sketch 
out a course for two or three months that shall 


enable you to say when it is complete, I have 


acoomplished something.” If you like writing, 
write—either letters to far-away friends, or some- 
thing more ambitious. If you fondly fancy that 
you can write a novel or a poem, begin that novel 
or poem! There is no law against trying” in 
this country! Let your life have a purpose 
within it! ' 

But, more than all, beware against falling into 
the dull routine of mere babit. The moment a 
girl relapses into the idea that if she gets up in 
the morning, dresses for dinner, and passes away 
the evening with the aid of beaus,“ parties, or 
cards, her duty is done, that moment she is 
lost, as far as any individuality or true interpre- 
tation of life is concerned. She becomes a mere 
machine—a body without a brain. 

Make up your mind what to do, and then go 
ahead and doit. The world will probably call 
you “odd” and “eccentric,” bat the world has 
said the same thing very often before, and as far 
we know, nobody has suffered seriously in con- 
sequence. There is nothing that eats into people’s 
life and comfort like the insidious disease of 
“nothing to do;’’ nothing that undermines the 
temper and tries the disposition like vacancy. 
Lazy people are always cross, and perhaps they 
can’t help it! A Yankee “school-ma’am” or a 
Lowell factory girl are a thousand times heppier 
than the listless daughter of the millionaire who 
“ can’t think what to do with herself!” We know 
people who have been perfectly intolerable to all 
their friends as long as the sunshine of prosperity 
lasted, and who, suddenly compelled by unfore- 
seen reverses, to work for daily bread, because 
the happiest and most cheerful of beings! 

What a pity it is that Government does not 
compel people to occupy their time! 

Girls, it is for you to take the matter into your 
own hands. Don’t be afraid of undertaking too 
much. If you eucceed. great guod is attained—if 
you fail, there is little harm done. Give your- 
self some clearly defined daily occupation. 
Without a purpose in life, you are umong the 
miserable drones who drift aimlessly about, all 
unconscious of the daily beauty and sublimity of 
living. Do not’ neglect the little home duties 
that cluster around our existence. The noblest 
woman that ever achieved eminence would be only 
half a woman if she did not remember the tiny 
items of domestic life. Sweep and dust, sew and 
practice ; keep,the home hearthstone bright with 

onr constant care; but do more than this—eim 

igher. There is no surer recipe for keeping the 
eyes bright, the cheeks rosy, and the heart bright 
than constant occupation. We are out of patience 
when we hear seventeen or eighteen-year-old girls 
talk sentimentally about having “the blues.” 
What business have they with the blues?” 
Why, it is bad enough to hear rheumatic old 
maids and care-worn wives groaning about 
blues,“ but from lips when the roses are but 
just blossoming, it is too absurd! We should like 
to try a diet of brooms, algebra, and croquet on 
such a case as this! My dear, you haven't got 
the blues—you are only troubled with a surplus 
of nothing to do! 

Remember, whenever you are tempted to let 
the opportunity of active exertion or uceful en- 
deavor elip by, that your lives are only lent to 
you; remember that the time is coming when 
you must render up the solemn trust! Don't 
sit idly by the wayside until life's sun declines. 
but find something to do, and do it with all your 
might! MRS. GEORGE WA3HINGTON WYLLYS. 
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WILLIE. 


BY at M. MERRICK. 


Axorntn child 

To Heaven gone, 

While meek and mild 

In Life’s faint dawn. 
Just born into this sinful world 
On Christmas—glorious, sacred day; 
Its tender form in April hurled 
Into its home—down in the clay. 

That innocent soul, 

That sinless soul, 

That ange! soul 

Then flies away. 


Yes, quick as thoupht 

It takes its flight, 

Where all is fraught 

With fadeless light. 
It camo to visit us on earth, 
And passed through Life’s half-open door ; 
We kissed those cheeks that smiled with mirth, 
And fain would kiss them as before. 

Those rosy cheeks, 

Those dimplcd cheeks, 

Those lovely cheeks 

We'll press no more. 


— >a 
TEACHING BY LOVE. 


» Mrs. L——'s school, in C——, was one of the 
pleasantest of the kind in all the land. A flne 
new building with handsome lawns and flower 
borders, kept by little hands, was the pride of a 
hundred children. The pupils were mostly of an 
excellent class, intelligent and ambitious, just 
such human material as a true teacher likes in 
her hand to mold into future good and beauty. 
Merely to give instruction in book knowledge 
was not all of Mrs. L——’s aim; she loved to 
stimulate and lead those young hearts to what- 
ever is noble and lovely in character. She would 
often take advantage of some incident of the 
school-room to talk pleasantly and familiarly 
witb her pupils on points of kindness and cour- 


tesy and truthfulness. And she had the bappy 


art of drawing out the hearts of children — their 
little thoughts and loves and aspirations. 

She expected dutiful and honorable behavior 
from all in her care, of course; her boys and 
girls would certainly be gentlemen and ladies; 
and so to a good extent they were proud and am- 
bitious to justify their teacher’s pleasant opinion. 

There was among the number a girl of foreign 
parentage, tall, awkward, and, as the well-dressed 
lassies thought, a very disagreeable person. 
There was nothing bad in Rachel, and Mrs. L—— 
was sorry to see that the other pupils shunned 
and often slighted her very rudely in their les- 
eons and games. Then a report was whispered 
about that she had an uncleanly and contagious 
direase, and no one was willing to share her desk 
or touch her hand in the calisthenic exercises. 
Poor Rachel felt this, and stood apart from her 
classmates as though she had no friend in the 
school. 5 

It was a fasbion of those days for little girls to 
fasten tbeir hair back with a spring bound with 
ribbons and ornamented with gay rosettes. This 
style was very popular in tbe school; every 
girl’s head was combed and trimmed according 
to the mode. All bnt Rachel's; and at last she 


came out with an attempt at ornament so un- 
skillfully made and so ungracefully worn as to be 
the theme of ridicule wherever she appeared. 

Mrs. L—— felt a deep pity for the child, and 
more 80 as an associate teacher in whose care she 
was placed avoided her touch and sometimes 
joined in the laugh at her expense. 

One day Rachel came to school bright and 
early, looking as if she and a new comb were on 
special good terms, while her face was as happy 
as a young queen’s. 

“J declare! said one girl, if Rachel Burnett 
hasn’t got a new head-dress ; and its real pretty !” 

„It's the prettiest one in all the school,“ said 
another; I do wonder where she got it!” 

“ I can guess, said a third, for I’ve seen Mrs. 
L—— wear the ribbons, and she always speaks 
so kind to Rachel.“ 

“ And I know.” said still another; Mrs. 
L—— boards at our house, and she gat up real 
late Saturday night to make it ; she said she liked 
Rachel, and she wanted to make her a pretty 
present.” 


“ Well, she’s real kind, any way,“ broke in a 
friendly little miss; for I saw her put her arm 
round Rachel the other day, and take hold of her 
hand at exercises, and lead her about. I guess 
she don’t believe the stories.” 

“ Well, Miss E—— won’t touch her, and I shan’t 
till she does, said another speaker. 

“ I aint afraid, for I guess Mrs. is as par- 
ticular as anybody—mother says she is—and she 
takes hold of her every day as much as any of 
us. 


Whereupon the girls came to certain childish 
conclusions: “ Well, I don’t much believe it.” 
“Nor I” „Nor I—and don't She look real nice 
to-day ?” 

A few days after this talk something occurred 
among a large group of girls, and Mrs. I 
took occasion to speak of their slighted companion. 

“I have a question to ask my young ladies; 
will they please be quiet?” 

Everbody hushed, and Mrs. L—— continued : 

“Will you have the goodness to tell me what 
makes a real lady ?” 


The girls looked at each other a moment, and 
then several replied, “ It’s to be pretty and good.“ 
4e It's to be very polite.” And it’s to be kind, 
too.” “I guess it’s somebody that ain’t naughty 
a bit.” “It is to be just like you,” whispered a 
voice behind the teacher’s chair. 

“ You are a dear little girl,“ answered Mrs. 
L——, “ but I was not talking of myself. You 
have all given good answers, but we might add 
something more. It is to be noble and generous 
to everybody and everything that is not so fortu- 
nate as we. It is very nice and beautiful to be 
loving and polite to those we like; but isa great 
deal nobler to be kind and generous to those who 
are not pretty and agreeable. Will you tell me 
now what makes any person of consequence in 
the world, or any pupil in the school-room ?” 

Again there were several replies: To be 
good.“ “To have a great deal of money and do 
a great deal of good with it.” “To know a great 
deal.” ‘To get good lessons and behave well,“ 
etc. 


“but there is a better. 


“Very good answers all,” said Mrs. L——; 
Any one, a great, wise, 
rich, or learned man, or a little child, is of conse- 
quence because God made him and gave him a soul 
that will live forever; and Christ died for him, 
and loves him, and offers him heaven. It is very 
mean and wicked to despise any one whom God 
takes such care of, and especially if that one tries 
at all to be good. ù 
“I was very much grieved yesterday at hear- 
ing some of my dear pupils, whom I wish to call 
real ladies, speaking ill of a schoolmate because 
she is poor and her dress does not fit well; one 
of them said, ‘She is of no account.’ You all 
know who I mean. I have been grieved for her 
sake a great many times. Did any of you ever 


know of any bad behavior in Rachel Burnett? Is 


she immodest, or untruthful, or saucy, or disobe- 
dient? Does she fail in her lessons oftener than 
any of her class?” 
Nobody knew about any such thing. 
“ Does anybody know any good thing about 
Rachel ?”’ 


A little girl spoke, She let me take her pen- 
cil one day, and I broke it, and she sald it wasn’t 
any matter.” 

„She's real good to the baby at home,” said 
another child, and she helps her mother ever 
so much.“ 

“ I believe she minds her own business,“ add- 
ed another ; “and she never gets mad when the 
girls laugh at her; but she went home crying one 
night, and she didn’t come to school the next 
day.” 

A quick glance round the group caught two or 
three dainty misses blushing like guilty faces. 


% Now. you have told me something to respect 


= - 


her for,” said Mrs. L——, some of the things 


that belong to a real lady. But I know something 
more. Rachel Burnett walks from her home on 
the mountain two miles to school every day ; she 
comes because she is so anxious to learn, and she 
studies well and bebaves much better than some 
who live in fine houses. She rises early to help 
her feeble mother in the morning, and goes right 
home after school to help her again at night. I 
never heard any bad thing of her. Now because 
God did not give her a rich father, and a nice 
home, and the means to dress and look nicely ag 
he has some of you, ought she to be neglected 
and grieved by her schoolmates ?” 

“ No, ma'am.” 

“ Can any one who would hurt the feelings of 
such a person be called a lady? Wouldn’t it be 
noble, and generous, and like Christ to be very 
kind and let her play with you, and make her as 
bappy as you can?“ 

“ Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“ Isn’t she, because God made her, and because 
she tries to make something of herself, of as much 
account as any of us?” 

“I suppose so.” “ Yes, ma am.“ But she 
looks so!“ 

‘‘A true lady,“ answered Mrs. L——, “will 
never, never let any one see that she observes 
anything unfortunate in her person or unpleasant 
in ber dress ; she will try the more to make her 
happy and forget her misfortunes. Who of my 
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pupils wishes to be the true lady and is willing 
to make herself one!“ 
Every voice answered. 


„Then who will be so noble and so polite to 


Rachel Burnett that she will never be grieved 


again!“ 
The chorus of J’s was not as full as before, 
dut a good many replied. ` 


After a little moro pleasant talk the bell rung 
and the school exercises opened. Rachel ceme 
in just in time not to be late, all in a glow from 
her long breezy walk, and looked round in won- 
der at the cheerful “ Good-morning !” that greet- 
ed her on every side. By-and-by somebody rais- 
ed a hand to speak, and the child came forward 
to the teacher’s desk. 


“I want to give Rachel my apple; please Mrs. 


L—— ; may 1?” 

Again a little hand was up, and a little girl with 
tears in her sweet eyes came and stood close to 
her teacher’s side. 

“ Ob, Mrs. L——, please may I go and kiss 
Rachel ?—I want to.” 

„ God bless you, dear, and her too,” answer- 
ed Mrs. L——. 

Kindness is catching ; when the hour of recess 
came, one and another and another made excuse 
to fpeak to the unfortunate girl, or to give her a 
trifle ; and kisses came from the younger children, 
until embarrassed by such unusual attention she 
slunk back to her seat blushing and silent. 

“ I didn’t know as Rachel Burnett’s eyes could 
be so bright,” said a haughty miss as she went 
out of the house at night; “she looks almost 
pretty to-day.” Mrs. L—— chanced to hear. 

“Do you know, dear, there is nothing like love 
and kindness to make bright eyes and happy 


hearts! Let's see now how we can make smiles 


and sunshine come to poor Rachel.” 

“So we will,“ said the girls; and Mrs. L—— 
kissed her pupils a good-night. 

The next day was dark with cloud and rain, 
but there was more heart sunshine in the school- 
room on that dreary winter day than there had 
ever been before. It was a long walk up and 


down the mountain through the storm, but there 


was something so attractive in the school-house 
Rachel could not stay at home, and the girls as 
they went out at night wrapping their cloaks and 
furs about them thought it was the pleasantest 
thing in the world to see smiles and hear Thank. 
you’s”’ in strange places. 

A generous example and a loving help to be 
good will often work wonders in little minds and 
hearts. B. L. X 


— E ——— 


Tur Honolulu papers are discussiug the ques- 
tion whether the vernacular of the Sandwich 
Islands shall be discarded in the national schools 
for the English language. The official journal is 
out in favor of the pure English system. Should 
the project be carried out, as is probable, the 
Hawaiian language will become extinct within a 
gencration or two. 


A LADY of a certain age says the reason an old 
maid is generally so devoted to her cat is that, 
not having a husband, she naturally takes to the 
next most treacherous animal. 
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THE ABSENT. 


As stars, the vigilants of night, 
Resign their posts at ope of day; 

As summer songsters take their flight, 
When summer hours have passed away ; 


As fair and fragrant flow'rets fold 
Their dewy cups when day is o'er, 

So from our fond and gentle hold, 
Pure spirits seek the heavenly shore. 


Bat not as stars each even burn, 

And birds come back to glade and glen, 
And flow’rets ope, at day’s return, 

Do our beloved ones come again. 


Adieu, fond hearts! the funeral pall, 
The breaking heart, the burning tear, 
Are but the common lot of all 
Who make their habitation here. 


— —— 


HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


Every person of a sane mind desires to be 
happy. But, alas! how few, comparatively, 
ever learn the secret of being truly and constantly 
happy! I have thought much and read much 
upon this every-day subject. I have endeavored 
to look into my own heart and to scan my past 
life closely to see if I could not arrive at the real 
solution of the problem. The more I see and 
understand of human nature, the plainer become 
my convictions that selfskness lies at the very 
foundation of all or nearly all of our unhappi- 
ness. 

My business for many years being that of a 
teacher of public schools, gave me great advant- 
ages for studying the spirit and practice of life in 
many households. Almost invariably I discov- 
ered this hydra-headed monster Selfishness to be 
the skeleton in every woman’s, nay, and man’s 
closet, too! If I found one family in the dis- 
trict where love and tender regard were manifested 
by the husband toward his toiling, faithful wife, 
O what an oasis in the desert of life it seemed to 
my poor hungering spirit! I saw so much cold 
calculating as to the how to get rich, regardless 
of the health or happiness of the inmates of 
every household, so little thought bestowed upon 
the cultivation of the higher and nobler faculties 
of the soul, or to the developing of the intellec- 
tual powers which so elevate and ennoble our 
race, that my heart was often filled with sorrow 
and grief. 

Is not this really the sin of us all as a people f— 
this eternal grasping after the ‘‘ almighty dollar,” 
without regard to the little home comforts 
which are really and truly all there is of happi- 
ness ! 

O how much a kind word, spoken with feeling 
and affection, to a child, or a wife whose life 
year after year is circumscribed by the four walls 
of a kitchen, would do toward lifting the cloud 
from the spirit and sending rays of sunshine into 
the very soul! But, no—these little acts and 
highly prized tokens are kept for the outside 
world, which cares little and thinks less of the 
bestower, while the poor wife, like a beast of 
burden, plods on, uncheered by aught save her 
own approving conscience and the hope of a 
brighter life in the spirits’ home above. 

H. J. 8. 
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A DEAD MAN. 


THERA is his body—(if you can put a dead man 
in the possessive case ; but we can understand the 
case as well without killing' ourselves over the 
grammar. Shakspeare makes the climax of wit 
reach to the clown’s rebuff of Hamlet: One 
that was a woman, sir, but, rest her soul, she’s 
dead’ )—I say again, there is his body. How blank! 
and I quote further: ‘‘to this complexion we 
must all come.“ 

If one thing is more interesting than another, 
that is adying man ; and the other thing is a man 
dead. We can thoughtfully excuse the enthusi- 


astic French savan who took notes of his own ° 


dying condition; and Ais last words were: It 
grows more interesting! His disquisition, thus 
queerly perorated, was to be bound in his own 
skin! Such is death—to a Frenchman doctor! 
But, great God! toa believer, what the scene 
when life departs! What is Life? You well say, 
it is the action of sublimity ; it is ineffably grand 
but there! Surely, it was a light—a magnifi- 
cent light—a very sun! But it suddenly went oui 


“I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can that light relume.”’ 


This man, we may say, but a few days ago was 
active, wise, and powerful; now he h nothing. 
He had mighty memoranda of bills payable and 
receivable, of bonds and stocks; now he has 
nothing. From up in wieldy millions down to 
utter zero—oh! And how very short his life! yet 
how much longer than that of most people! why, 
where is he whom we knew yesterday ? Alas, we 
shall neper know him again—put into the earth, 
becomes part of it. Thus myriads disappear. 
Mighty emperors and country cousins. The sun 
went down, and then athwart the horizon flitted 
a flre-fly. We say, of course, the living bury the 
dead ; but, then, is it not rather the dying that do 
it? Oreven analogous to the Scripture saying 
— Let the dead bury their dead.“ This is a 


grave subject, as we are all subjects of the grave— 


so it is common. And we might as well let the 
Hamletian clown sing at grave-digging, as he 
bangs the skulls of noted men. We will call his 
spade ‘‘a spade” — worth more than all the 
skulls. 

A dead man is a useless lump. Here we must 
ask, what ts he?” not what he did. Napoleon 
after the last gasp on a desert spot in mid-ocean ; 
not when first emperor of the Eastern Continent. 

„Imperial Cæsar dead and turned to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away: 
Oh that the earth which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall to expel a winter's flaw !” 

„Oh!“ remonstrates Shakspeare ; so we all 
and we also owe this debt of nature.” Such a 
debt as to start a bank—of dirt—only think. 
„Imperial Cæsar” to-day ; nobody to-morrow ; 
once to rule the whole earth, and then to become 
but a handful of it! Ah, has the majestic soul 
expired with the frail body thus suddenly? 
Nobody can really believe that: ‘‘Then shall the 
dust return to the earth as it was, and the SPIRIT 
SHALL return unto God who gave it.“ Jesus 
said unto them, I am the resurrection and the 
life: he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live. He that believeth in 
me shall never die. 
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Religions Department. 


“The man is thought a knave or fool, 

Or bigot plottiag crime, 

Who, for the advancement of his kind, 
Is wiser than his time. 

For him the hemlock shall distill ; 
Por him the ax be bared ; 

For him the gibbet shall be built; 
For bim the stake prepered ; 

Him ahall the scorn and wrath of men 
Pursue with deadly aim; 

And malice, envy, spite, and lies 
Shall desecrate his name, 

But truth shall conquer at the last, 
For round and round we run, 

And ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever fe justice done.“ 


SELF-BSTEBM—A DISCOURSE. 


BY REV. H. W. BEECHER. 


“Wor I say, thro e ven unto me, to every 
man that 83 got to nek of himself more 
highly than he he ough tto to think; but to think soberly, ac- 


ealt to every man 

faith.” Ron. Al. ze 

Over manhood lies in our moral sentiments. If 
we wish to take a measure of ourselves, we must 
measure there. A man caa be said to have found 
himeelf only when he has come into a knowledge 
of those faculties and powers by which he sym- 
pathizes with God, and stands invisibly connect- 
ed with Him as the eternal Father. A man is in 
duty bound to estimate his own character ; to ex- 
amine the condition of his heart and of his life. 
But as a general thing men think a great deal 
more highly of themselves, and a great deal more 
often of themselves, than they ought to think, and 
so fall into those errors of self-exaltation and 
pride which are so reprehensible. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SELF-ESTEEM. 

The fault of self-consciousness springs from the 
sentiment of self-esteem. This is a blind impulse 
or feeling which inspires an element indispensa- 
ble to a fall and noble character. But whether 
it shall strengthen or weaken the character de- 


the measure of 


- pends upon the direction and the education given 


it by the understanding or the intellect with which 
it works. When a man measures himself by the 
standard of his fellow-men, by the requisitions of 
human law, by the average attainments in learn- 
ing or skill or manhood of his fellow-men, and 
thinks himself to be good, better, or best, in com- 
parison with these, the very standard itself inevi- 
tably leads him to mistakes, and to moral deteri- 
oration, as a result of so doing. 

But if the standard be an ideal and divine ele- 
ment, then, instead of leading to conceit, self-ea- 
teem will make men humble. For where one has 
an intense sense of the ego, of the J, if he is so 
enlightened by the Spirit of God that he has be- 
fore him the divine conception of manhood, then 
by as much as he has a strong yearning for it, by 
so much he is made to feel how far below it he 
falls. 

The popular phrase, Thinking too much of 
one’s self,” bas a double meaning. It may mean 
thinking extravagantly or inordinately of one’s 
self; or it may mean thinking too often and too 
much of one’s self. This latter tendency develops 
itself in general self-consciousness—sensitiveness 
to self. This may arise from the love of appro- 
bation. A yearning for the favor of men toward 
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us may be so strong that every human being that 
we meet shall throw back upon us some thought 
of how we ourselves stand with them. Every 
man, under such circumstances, brings to us some 
thought about ourselves. 

Or, it may be a supersensitiveness to our rights 
and duties that shall cause one to fix thought 
chiefly on himself. There are persons that are 
never out of their own sight; and although it 
may be their moral feelings that minister the 
thought of themselves to themselves, nevertheless 
it is self that is the theme of thought. A gener- 
ous and true man lets himself go away out of his 
own sight, as wise parents let their children go 


away out of their sight, and let them do as they 


will. 

A true man, I take it, lives the greater number 
of hours with scarcely a thought that he does 
live. Everybody comes home to himself occa- 
sionally ; but a man that is a man may be in life 
exerting great power, studying, laboring, think- 
ing for others, working for causes outside of him- 
self, and for hours, and days, may scarcely think 
of himself egotistically. He may be thirsty, or 
hungry, or warm, or cold, and he may think of it; 
but the thought, Here am I ; here is my under- 
standing; this is my genius: such is my power 
or influence, never enters his mind from morn- 
ing till night. And if a man is busy as he ought 
to be, if he is using bimself rightly, pouring out 
his life as a power on some path of usefulness, 
what occasion bas he to go back and think about 
himself! 

But many persons do not permit this outgoing. 
They seem to think that it is a part of their duty 
of watchfulness and carefulness to keep them- 
selves so near that they never are out of the reach 
of religious self-consciousness. 

Now, it is as possible to be religiously egotisti- 
cal as it is to be egotistical in a secular sense; 
and there are thousands that are so. 


DANGER OF THINKING TOO MUCH OF SELF. 


All this may be amiably done. It may be by 
comparison with others to our own disadvantage. 
It may be done regretfully, or it may be done 
complacently. But whatever may be the inflec- 
tion, it is self-consciousness. 

This tendency is increased, secondly, in persons 
liable to excessive selfness, by the practice of 
religious self-examination. I distinguish between 
selfness and selfishness. A man is selfish when 
he consults his own welfare or pleasure at the ex- 
pense or disregard of others. But when a man 
does not sacrifice anybody else’s rights or advan- 
tages, and merely occupies himself much with his 
own self, he is given to selfness. 

Now, self-examination tends to this. Not, how- 
ever, of necessity. The duty is an important one; 
but to be beneficial it must be an examination of 
general results, rather than of casual and detail- 
ed processes. The habit of perpetual self-inspeo- 
tion leads, generally, to great confusion and per- 
plexity, because it is unnatural. The mind was not 
made to be watched while it is working. It would 
be a great deal safer to take your watch out, and 
open it, and carry it open through Broadway, ob- 
serving its act of keeping time, instead of looking 
on the dial to see what time it has kept, than it is 


to keep the mind open, and watch the springs of 
thought, and the motives of life, on the supposi- 
tion that you can get a clearer insight in that way 
than in any other. For the mind acts as roots do 
in the dark. If you insist upon bringing them on 
top of the ground, they die. If you would have 
them thrive you must let them lie underground, 
and judge of the plant by its fruit. 
Self-examination is right; but that self-exami- 
tion which consists in watching the processes of 
life is falee in philosophy and mischievous in re- 
sult. There are few that have the ability to em- 
ploy the power of introversion judiciously. Many 
stop the process which they attempt to look in 
upon. Instances of this occur among young 
Christians who are just beginning a divine life. 


.Their minds rise toward God in an ecstacy of 


gladness, and instantly they check the feeling, and 
say, May not that be a temptation? Ought I 
not to examine it?” and they look in to see what 
that swell of soul is made of, and whether it is 
right in beginning and direction. 

And what do they do? When feeling is exhal- 
ed, and you attempt to inspect it, you change it 
into a thought. The feeling stops, and instead of 
haviog an emotion you have nothing bat an idea. 
The emotive process ends in order that an intellec- 
tual process may take its place. Men spoil feel- 
ing by analyzing what they feel. Love, tremu- 
lous and initial, needs to be nourished, and not 
watched; and when you take to analyze it, the 
play of itis stopped. And thousands and thou- 
sands of instances occur in every Christian com- 
munity, where the germs of Christian life are 
mischievously meddied with in this way, moral 
processes being changed, by a false examination, 
into dry and profitiess, if not positively injurious, 
intellectual ones. 

Where there is a strong religious feeling, you 
not unfrequently hear ministers (and when taken 
with a large construction it is right) intensify re- 
ligious life, and represent men as a stand-point of 
observation to the heavens, the earth, God, angels, 
and all holy beings. Where this is insisted upon 
a great deal, men come to feel that they are of 
great importance, since they are the objects of so 
much attention. It tends to foster this religious 
self-consciousness, and to render it morbid. 


EGOTISM OF SELF-CONDEMNATION. 


Nay, men fall into religious self-consciousness 
just as much, or, if not just as much, just as really, 
in many cases, through the procees of self-con- 
demnation. They are always vile sinners. They 
always have rags for their righteousness. They 
always seem to themselves to be worms of the 
dust, though they get their heads pretty high for 
worms! Their talking against themselves is only 
another way of talking about themselves. It is 
all the better for that, because it covers up the 
real feeling that impels them. If a man says, “ I 
am making attainments in piety,” people say, 
Perhaps not: a man that is making attainments 
in piety does not boast.” But if he says, Oh, 
my graces are so few ; I have so little with which 
I can console myself; I am such a sinner before 
God,” they think he is very humble. He may be, 
or he may not be. Far be it from me to hold up 
to ridicule a genuine experience of this kind, 
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which every man ought to have. It is not unfre- 
quent that as a man’s soul stands before him mes- 
sured by the perfect righteousness of Christ, and 
by the holiness of God's law, he feels, I abhor 
myself in dust and ashes; but under such cir- 
cumstances & man generally puts his hand on his 
mouth, and his mouth in the dust, and does not 
say very much about it. l 


SELF-PITY. 


There are others who fall into the habit of self- 
consciousness through the door of self-pity. For 
as there are some that blame themselves, so there 
are others that pity themselves. Pity is a very 
good thing indeed, but it is a thing for exporta- 
tion rather than for domestic use. And the habit 
of pitying one’s self is a most demoralizing habit 


to fall into. Itis bad for a child to pity himself. ` 


One of the first things taught to a child by over- 
indulgent parents is to pity himself. Is a child’s 
finger hurt? The child runs around for pity, and 
the servant, the nurse, ma, pa, and everybody in 
the house, must pity the child. Now, a child is 
susceptible of being made a man much before we 
think. If a child is hurt, sufficient attention 
should be paid to it, to relieve it, and to meet the 
first outburst of alarm with tenderness ; but the 
second step is to teach the child that it is manly 
to scorn pain, and to lift one’s self above it. 
Where children are taught to feel that they are 
objects for commiseration, they grow up pitying 
themselves because they were born homely ; be- 
cause they were born with a mean stature ; be- 
cause they were born of parents that had no ad- 
vantages in life, and that gave them none; be- 
cause they were born poor; or because they never 
earned riches, as the case may be. 

Now, you perceive, not only that this is effemi- 
nate, unmanly, and unchristian, but that in a 
minor way it is a form of self-consclousness—the 
poising of one’s self above that central object, 
self, self, SELF. 


One of the great evils which spring from this 
constant thinking of one’s self is that it leads to 
a type of character most unlovely. It is not pos- 
sible to feed a man with the food that makes men, 
who is much revolving about himself. There is 
very little in a man’s nature that he should want 
to be very familiar with. The mind was made to 
act with a glorious unconsciousness. It was made 


to exert its intellectual forces, and moral powers, 


and sympathies, and affections, upoh others. Our 
treasure house, for the most part, is outside of 
us. If the proper study of man is man, it is other 
men. If the glorious revelations of God come 
through the sentient living organization, it is the 
sentient living organization of our fellows. And 
while a man is perpetually moving around the 
circuit, and hovering over the pit of his own little 
existence, it is impossible that he should be a 
noble and manly character. 

It reverses the direction of healthy growth. It 
turns the mind inward. It leads to introversion. 
And this almost always produces morbidness. 

But the injurious effect of this habit of self-con- 
sciousness is not confined to the persons them- 
selves who indulge in it. It presents piety in a 
forbidding aspect. A true Christian is the most 
noble and lovely object in the world. An uncon- 
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scious Christian man is the most glorious object 
of beauty, and moral beauty, that the world af- 
fords. 

A Christian man, fall of Christian thoughts and 
purposes and activities, is the most sublime ob- 
ject of manly excellence with which we meet here 
below. I aver that every process and every ten- 
dency of a true Christian is toward the noble, the 
sublime, and the beautiful; and that the expres- 
sion, “ The beauty of holiness,” has great sig- 
nificance. 

SELF-CONSOIOUSNESS INBORN. 

What a man has given to him at birth, his orig- 
inal gift, stands first; and some men are inordi- 
nately self-conscious by nature. Where this is 
the case, the error too often consists in the cruci- 
fixion of the feeling, rather than in the proper em- 
ployment of it. Paul hed enormous self-esteem 
by nature. How it towered up! But when he 
consecrated it to Christ, and used it on the side 
of the highest manhood, how noble and heroic it 
became ! ‘ 

One’s position as a real center of infiuence is 
almost invariably accompanied with this tempta- 
tion and danger. If many men are obliged to 
take their thoughts from him ; if men are perpet- 
ually coming to him for advice, the tendency is 
make him think of himself more highly than he 
ought to. 

Now, where self-esteem, or self-conceit, is only 
a tendency that needs development and educa- 
tion, even the standing central in the household 
makes a man opinionated ; makes him think of 
himself more highly than he ought to think. 

That which is true in the family is also true in 
the firm ; in the neighborhood ; in circles of all 
kinds where people are brought together in mees- 
es; and men that are so placed as to become cen- 
ters of influence, should take heed lest they in- 
dulge in an overweening self-consciousness, as 
they are tempted to do. 


INFLUENCES OF PRAISE. 


Praise is normal food for the mind; but it 
should always be true, just, and in due propor- 
tion. There are some persons who never praise 
because they have a vague feeling that praise is 
dangerous. Praise is dangerous. So is blame. 
On the one hand, praise has so many offices of use 
that a person may be greatly benefited by it. On 
the other hand, jt has so many dangers that per- 
sons who happen to be constituted so that they are 
praised a great deal, are liable to be much injur- 
ed. And when persons have fed for a few years 
on praise, what effect has it? You can see it, you 
can feel it ; but the persons themselves are uncon- 
scious of it. They are warped and injured by an 


exacting self-consciousness. 


BLAMING CHILDREN REPREHENSIBLE. 


In the domestic circle we call that blaming 
which in public life we call persecution. Some 
ople seom to think that the way to keep a child 
umble is to snub him. The bound boy, the ap- 
prentice boy, the last-come boy, the boy of all- 
work, the child of the second set, or of the first 
set, as the case may be, is to be kept down; and 
we get into the habit of giving a word here, and 
a blow there, or, to use a very expressive term, 
of snubbing. It is supposed that it is for the 
child’s good. But, I tell you, there is nothing that 
raises 60 many devils so quick, and keeps them 
up so long, in a child, as snubbing. You may 
take a child that is kind and good, and snap him 
on the head, and you will evoke from him mani- 
festations of a disposition such as you would 
think he could not be capable of. If there is any- 
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thing that should make a schoolmaster or a parent 
liable to the penalties of the law, it is striking a 
child on the Head. It is a sin before God and an 
abomination before men to strike a child on the 
head. Nature did not leave us without prepared 
methods of discipline which might give pain with- 
out touching the temper; and to retreat to the 
opposite, and strike where all the nerves center, 
where all the sensibilities are located, is not to do 
good, but to be sure of doing harm—and the 
worst kind of harm. And yet there are a great 
many persons who, for the sake of keeping their 
children down, abuse them, cut them short, push 
back their little aspirations, and blame them con- 
tinually, but strike them and snub them. It is 
supposed that this will make them humble, and 
keep them in their place. No; it will stir up de- 
pravity to the bottom. Kindness, kindness, KIND- 
ness! There is no authority like that which is 
founded in kindness and in justice. 


SELF-FORGETFULNESS, 
That man will be happy, and healthy, and 
strong, who takes the gifts of God and uses them 
with a centrifugal power. He that pours away 
from bimself the most things will be the health- 
iest and strongest and happiest. On the other 
hand, he that makes his mind work so that it turns 
in upon himself, will be the least happy and ben- 
eficial to his fellow-men. This is the law in re- 
spect to mind-power. In the main, since there 
has been a record of the human family, the world 
has been trying to be happy. The whole history 
of the world is a history of the attempts of men 
to make themselves happy by bringing in. The 
heart has been the great vortex, and the great 
world has swung around, and all the treasures of 
sea and land have been swept into this vortex, 
and men have been trying to be happy by bring- 
iog themselves to themselves ; and yet the world 
has groaned and travailed in pain until now. 
But here is a man whose foundations have been 
overthrown, and who says, I have nothing in 
this world to live for; it is of uo use for me to 
try to be happy; so 1 will consecrate myself to 
other people ;” and he thinks of others, and labors 
for others; and it is not long before joy fills his 
house, and festoons and chaplets of joy cover his 

head. 
CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE. 


Why, a man that measures himself among men, 
and thinks how strong he is, how learned he is, 
how eloquent he is, and whether he shall compare 
favorably with this or that eminent scholar, or 
mathematician, or hero—such a man inevitably 
grows self-conscious. But let a man bring before 
bis mind the clear and beauteous image of Christ 
Jesus, who, though rich, for our sakes became 
poor, that we through his poverty might be rich, 
and let him behold the transcendent image of Di- 
vinity, and he will feel that he is nothing. Gaug- 
ing his thoughts from that divine center, and 
kindling his mind and forming his ideal of man- 
hood from that which is so tranecendently higher 
than anything there is about him, and so far above 
anything tbat he has in himself, he never can 
come up to his highest conception. He will fiod 
that in this way of measuring himself there is not 
one moment of complacency. There will be sat- 
isfaction and happiness, but not because he thinks 
himself so mach, or so wiso, or so perfect. There 
will every day be a consciousness of imperfection, 
and of being stained with sin; but there will be 
aspiration, emulation, holy ardor, and, above all, 
a faith that shall lead him right up before God. 

Let me close with repeating the words which 
the prophet uttered thousands of years ago, and 
which I think might be written over every man’s 
study, and over every man’s business place : 

‘Thus saith the Lord: Let not the wise man 
glory in his wisdom ; neither let the mighty man 
glory in his might ; let not the rich man glory in 

is riches ; but let him that glorieth glory in this: 
tbat he understandeth and knoweth me, that lam 
the Lord which exercise loving-kindness, judg- 
ment, and righteousness in the earth; for in these 
nings I delight, saith the Lord.“ 
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DEDICATION. 


The children of israe! dedicated the house to the Lord.” 
. FATHER of all, to Thee we raise 
The humble tribute of our praise— 
„Ohl how excellent are thy ways!” 
We thank Thee for our country's good, 
That after its deluge of blood 
Upon our Horeb Thou hast stood! 


“ Ye shall have never slave again.“ 

Mightier than the sword or pen, 

Comes up the PEoPLE’s voice: Amen! 
We thank Thee that their will is free,— 
From Northern mount to Southern sea,— 
To do man's duty, worship Thee— 


For kindly watchings o'er the land, 

To give the needy helping band, 

And make our faith in works as grand— 
For wills to watch and hearts to pray, 
To more exalt Thy holy sway, 
Through charches such as ours to-day. 

We are to plant the holy seed; 

Thou givest increase as the need: 

We seek thy patience with our speed. 
We hold the trust that all is well. 
And may this motive us impel 
To love Heaven more than fear Hell.” 

Loving Thy well-beloved Son, 

May all our wills with Thine be one— 

Oh, our Father! Thy will be done! 
Our church is but the widow's mite; 
Yet may it meet Thy gracious sight, 
To all reflecting ‘‘ the true light.” 

In words a prophet-poet told, 

After Thy time has amply rolled, 

With one Shepherd shall be one fold.“ 
“Snffice it now. In time to be 
Shall holier altars rise to Thee— 
Thy church, one wide humanity. 
White flowers of love its walls shall climb, 
Soft bells of peace shall ring its chimes, 
Its days shall be all holy time. 


A sweeter song shall then be heard, 
The music of the world's accord, 
Confessing Christ, the inward Word. 
That song shall swell from shore to shore, 
One hope, one faith, one love restore 
The seamless robe that Jesus wore. 
THEOLOGICAL ScHoon, Canton, N. T. 
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PHRENODOGY BEFORE GLI. Jeremy Taylor, in 
his sermon at the funeral of the Countess of Car- 
bery, says: Certain it is that the body does hin- 
der many actions of the soul; it is an imperfect 
body and a diseased brain, or a violent passion, 
that makes fools ; no man hath a foolish soul ; and 
the reasonings of men have infinite difference and 
degrees by reason of the body’s constitution.” 

This is precisely the doctrine of the phrenolo- 
gists, if we understand it. The coincidence is at 
least an interesting one. 

Mr. Eprror: I cut the above from the Christian 
Ambassador. If the sermon from which it is taken 
has more ideas of the same sort, would it not pay 
to hunt it up? R. 

[Will the Ambassador kindly state where we 
may find the sermon referred tof We think it 
must be worth republication. 

Of course Phrenology was before Dr. Gall, as 
the circulation of the blood was before Harvey, 
and electricity before Franklin. But Dr. Gall 
simply discovered the location and function of 
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certain organs. He created nothing, changed 


nothing, destroyed nothing. He was simply a 
discoverer, and as such his name will be immor- 
talized with those of other discoverers.) 
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physiology. 


4 knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
iife.—Cadania. 

My people aro destroyed for lack of knowledge. Hoe iv. 6. 


DRUNKENN ESS. 


It sears all the finer susceptibilities of the soul, dries 
up the currents of sympathy and affection, and makes 
the heart a sterile waste, susceptible only of those base 
and abject emanations that necessarily spring from de- 
praved and corruptod passions.""—PakkKER. 

Tux above should be enough to alarm any man 
who perceives the dreadful influence gaining 
grouhd upon him. It whispers and warns a man 
as he progresses in the habit ; he fears the conse- 
quence, and knows the controlling power of the 
fatal draught ; yet, with all this, he goes on and 
on, impelled by some irresistible fatality, until 
the action of the heart becomes abnormal—until 
the brain becomes destroyed in its functions— 
until the nervous system is wrecked and wretch- 
ed—until reason is dethroned, and the poor wreck 
of what was once a man sinks into the most 
utter helplessness and disgrace. Is it nothing? 
what - to destroy a splendid constitution for 
ever—to quench everything lustrous within - to 
blur or extinguish the beauty of the unfolding 
spirit—to be pointed at as a sign —to be hissed at 
by the young—to be pitied by the good with a 
heavy sigh—and to be shunned by society as a 
danger and a nuisance f 

To have no eye for scenery—no ear for music 
—no heart for love—no sentiment for honor—no 
joy for virtue, and, alas! no hope—is it nothing ? 
When refinement is progressing — when science 
and art are marching on in the golden light of 
civilization—when young men are growing up 
into patriots, orators, and authore—when the 
country beckons her sons to be ‘‘ omnipotent to 
save her in the midst of disasters and calamities 
—when the roll of fame is spread out before us 
inviting us to a place in its illuminated scroll— 
when the old and tried of office are leaving their 
solemn charge to their young successors—when 
the hum of industry and enterprise is heard 
around us, is it nothing to be a drunkard f—in- 
capable to fill a mission of usefulness to man- 
kind? 

Is it nothing to be loved with a pure and rea- 
sonable love —is it nothing to see one’s chil- 
dren hungry and in rags—to see one’s home des- 
olate—to see nature through a fog of filth, is it 
nothing’ Is it nothing to teach the young—to 
lose the friends—the early and best friends of our 
younger years, by our folly—fair companion- 
ships— fond communings?’ Is it nothing to war 
against nature—to help the helpless—to plant a 
smile on the face of grief—to chase the tear from 
sorrow to encourage those that aspire—to have 
a voice in the councils of municipalities or states 


or nations? Whatever of the above are useful, 
the drunkard is not fit to practice; whatever 
there can be lost, he loses. The man or youth 
on the brim of drunken life is good for nothing, 
except as a horrible example. He is on a fatal 
whirlpool the outer ring of the vortex—and 
without a strong bound, 
Like some strong swimmer in his agony," 

he is forever numbered with the lost ! 


THOS. FENTON. 
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A SENSIBLE SCOLD. 


Amoxe all the critics in whom scolding is a 
chronic ailment, and in whose very nature there 
is more vinegar than treacle, none are more con- 
spicuous or widely known than Thomas Carlyle, 
the Scot. He has written much, and written 
well. He has spoken often, and quite to the 
point; and again, as wildly as any other eccentric 
genius, one of whom he certainly is. Among the 
moet sensible remarks attributed to him are the 
following : . 

When the cholera was raging at Dumfries, 
Scotland, a little over thirty years ago, to such 
an extent that every third person was seized, Mr. 
Carlyle called his domestics together and ad- 
dressed them as follows: “It is indisputable 
that the cholera is raging near us. It turns 
people blue and kills them. It may kill us. It 
is a comfort to know that all it can do with us is 
to kill us. All we have to do is to go on, each of 
us, doing his or her proper work, and avoiding 
those things which are conducive to cholera, chief 
of which is the fear of it. Therefore, if my 
authority passes for anything, the word cholera 
will not be again mentioned in this household.” 
All were made stronger by these words, and the 
chelera passed by them 

We,deem it a downright wickedness, in the 
multitude of quacks who infest every community, 
to emblazon on the walls of houses, on the fences, 
and in the windows, their flaming showbills, in 
great red and black letters, the words Cholera! 
CHOLRA II CHOLERA!!! Only a dollar a bottle, 
or twenty-five cents a box, etc. There is no law 
to prevent them, and they will, for the love of 
lucre, keep up the cry, till hundreds and thou- 
sands are frightened into their traps, out of their 
money, and into their graves. When will people 
cast off silly fear and learn to trust in God? 
When an epidemic is among us, or is threatened, 
it is the duty of all good citizens to fortify them- 
selves and others by removing every cause of dis- 
ease, Cleaning out pest places, enforcing temper- 
ate habits, and cultivating trust in the goodness of 
God. The faithless, hopeless, and desponding are 
in danger—so are the dissipated. Is your blood 
foul with filthy liquors and tobacco? Look out! 
Are you “ used up” by over-work, close confine- 
ment, and bad air? Look out! Are you, young 
man, violating the laws of your being? Look 
out! And you, young woman, how are you liv- 
ing? Are you lacing tight? Are you wearing 
thin-soled shoes, low-necked dresses, and keep- 
ing late hours? Do you suffer from cold hands, 
cold feet, a hot head, indigestion, constipation, 
and so forth? Have you vitality enough to stand 
the shock of an attack? Suppose you drop your 


foolish health-consuming fashions for a season, 
and give attehtion to uiring ‘health? Sup- 
pose you cultivate devotion iustead of ball- 
Toom etiquette? Would not this beaswell? We 
only suggest these things. by way of protecting 
the weak, strengthening the strong, and giving a 
word of warning in season. 


On Fund Favuir.—Find fault, when you 
must find fault, in private, if possible, and somo 
time after the offense rather than at the time. 
The blamed are less inclined to resist when they 
are blamed without witnesses. Both ies are 
calmer ; and the accused party is struck with the 
forbearance of the accuser who has seen the fault, 
and watched for a private and proper time for 
mentioning it. 
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WILLIAM VINCENT WALLACE. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER 

Tum portrait represents a musical organization 
and an emotional and feelingful temperament. 
See how broad the head is through the temples! 
Indeed, the brain as a whole is large, and it is 
high and long as well as broad. 

Then the perceptive faculties are large. Form, 
Size, Order, Calculation, Language, Individual- 
ity, Eventuality, Time, Tune, Causality, Compar- 
ison, Imitation. Constructiveness, Ideality, and 
Sublimity are all decidedly large. But it does 
not necessarily follow that such an organization 
would become musical. He might have become 
equally distinguished in any other calling. But 
we do claim in this case that the brain and mind 
were all in perfect accordance with his real char- 
acter, and that he inherited in a large degree the 
tendencies of mind which he afterward so highly 
cultivated and developed, as will appear in the 
annexed biography. 

Our subject was not a simple imitator, practi- 
cing the music of other composers, though this he 
could readily do ; but he originated, composed, 
and created it. There is a marked difference be- 
tween an inventor and a mechanic, a composer 
and a performer, as a little reflection will show. 

It may be said that all this is no evidence of 
the truth of Phrenology, since we describe the 
perron whom we so well know, and whose char- 
acter has been so apparent to the world. This 
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we are willing to grant. We simply put his or- 
ganization and character together before the 
reader, and leave it for him to draw his own in- 
ferences, and accept or reject our statements as 
he pleases. 

It is an interesting fact, that there is not only 
no contradiction to the claims made by Phrenol- 
ogy, and the real, well-known character of the 
subject, but a beautiful harmony from beginning 


to end, and it justifies us in the assertion, that 


mind precedes and gives shape and form to the 
features, to the brain, and to the body. As is 
the mind, so the body and brain become. 

Studying and practicing music develops facul- 
ties allotted to these functions, Studying and 
practicing law, medicine, or surgery would de- 
velop quite another set of faculties, and give 
quite a different expression to the countenance. 
A boxer is different from a benefactor ; a butcher 
is not like a sculptor. 

In the face before us may be seen kindliness, 
cheerfulnese, playfuluess, hopefulness, and joy- 
ousness, and it speaks hoth intelligence and ge- 
nius. He had the common frailties of other men, 
but was in most respects a self-regulating, circam- 
spect, and well-disposed gentleman. f 


BIOGRAPHY. 


William Vincent Wallace was born at Water- 
ford, in Ireland; June 1, 1814. His father was 
band-master of the 29th Regiment of the Line— 
an excellent performer on several instruments 
by whose instructions the youth profited so well, 
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that he became proficient in music before he was 
fifteen years of age. While a boy, he was pos- 
sessed of an extravagant fondness for traveling, 
and at the early age of eighteen he began a se- 
ries of wanderings which were continued until 
he had visited nearly every portion of the globe. 
He resided some time in New York. gaining much 
celebrity there, as he did everywhere else, by 
brilliant musical performances. He has compo- 
sed several operas of superior excellence, among 
which Maritana,”’ * Lurline,” and Love’s Tri- 
umph” are probably the most popular. His nu- 
merous ballads and minor instrumental pieces 
are much appreciated wherever music is highly 
cultivated as an art. 

From 1845 to within a year from his death he 
resided principally in London. Having sought 
relief from a lingering disease in the mild climate 
of southern France, he died: at the Chateau de 
Bagin, in the Pyrenees, October 12, 1865. He 
wns deservedly classed among the first of English 
musicians. 

——— — i 
JEREMIAH CARHART. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PLIRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Tunis is a remarkable organization in some re- 
spects; he should be known for his great tenacity 
of purpose, for the warmth and ardor of his 
affections, and for his quickness of perception and 
intuition. He probably combines something of 
the qualities of both his parents, the mother’s 
spirit with the father’s frame-work, love of liberty, 
and sense of independence. He should also be 
known for his powers of observation and desire 
for knowledge. He has a remarkable memory of 
objecta, of what he sees distinctly—faces, places, 
experiences, and the like, though he may forget 
names, dates, and passing events. Heshould also 
be known for his method and clearness of ar- 
rangement where plans are concerned. 

He has a practical and analytical mind, excel- 
lent descriptive talent, can draw nice distinctions, 
and judge correctly of character. 

In temper he is more quick than lasting, more 
resolute to defend than aggressive; he takes no 
pleasure in punishing, and does not hold hatred 
or malice. 

When younger, he probably suffered consider- 
ably from the feeling of sensitiveness and diff- 
dence ; experience, however, has taught him that 
the opinions of men are fluctuating, and that he 
need not stop to consider what others may say er 
think, but rely on his own knowledge and judg- 
ment. ‘ 

He is naturally somewhat wanting in Hopeful- 
ness, and at times feels quite uncertain about 
future successes, hence would exert himself to the 
utmost, and leave no stone unturned to insure 
success in anything of the result of which he felt 
doubtful. He promises nothing without qualifi- 
cation, but usually succeeds better than he had 
hoped, better than he had promised. He is slow 
to believe almost. a doubting Thomas; will ad- 
mit nothing without conclusive evidence. His 
religion is more a matter of justice than of devo- ` 
tion; to do rigbt and to do good would be bis 
cardinal principles, while humility, faith, and de- 
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votion would be less exercised. He would make 
nobody else responsible for himself on religious 
subjects, and pin his faith to no man’s sleeve. 
Indeed, more faith, more hope, and more devo- 
tion would be advantageous, and should be cul- 
tivated. 

There is notbing wanting in the affections to 
enable him to enjoy married life in a high degree, 
provided he is suitably mated and pleasantly 
situated. He is naturally gallant and fond of the 
ladies. He would also be friendly and fond of 
the young, of children, especially if his own, and 
pets of some kind. He is frank, candid, open, 
and free, without much concealment or cunning. 
He will make money easier than he will be likely 
to keep it. More economy would be better for 
his pocket. He has probably already made a 
fortane or two, and through liberality dispensed 
the greater part of his gains without adequate re- 
turns. He simply wants money for ite uses, not 
for itself. 

The appetite is well marked. He enjoys good 
living, but is not an epicure. He is liable to be- 
come absorbed in whatever interests him, and 
may sometimes forget that he has an appetite or 
other physical wants, and thus injure bis health. 
He has fair imitation, but is more likely to orig- 
inate and block out a course for himself, than to 
follow in any beaten path. He would pursue the 
course which commended itself to his judg- 
ment. 

He likes to make experiments for himself, and 
adopts that which seems best, without regard to 
precedent or other ciroumstanoes. He is thor- 
oughly independent— cares little for words of oen- 
sure or criticism ; if blamed, he can endure it; if 
praised, be does not change his course. He could 
not play the sycophant to king or emperor for the 
sake of courting favor. He is willing to stand on 
his own merits. Had he not been cultured and 
possessed a fairly trained intellect, he would have 
been set in his own way, and quite stubborn ; as 
it is, he may be expected to yield to reason. 

He needs for his better bodily condition vigor- 
ous muscular exercise in the open air. Close 
confinement within doors, hard work, or steady 
application to some absorbing pursuit are wear- 
ing upon him. He should aim to get sufficient 
rest and recreation, to lie off and recuperate 
his system. 

He is not deficient in conversational powers, but 
would only speak when he hnd something definite 
to say. He is not a man of many words. Still, 
he could have been trained to write and to speak 
with tolerable success. Had he been educated 
for either of the learned professions, he would 
have doubtless preferred the law. He is espe- 
cially adapted for something in the direction of 
mechaniem or art. He could have succeeded as 
an inventor, or as an architect, engineer, or 
artist. With the single exception of the organ 
of Color, which is not large, all the faculties which 
have to do with Art seem well developed. In 
drawing, in sculpture, in designing, he could have 
excelled. Close confinement, however, at a desk, 
on a bench, or behind a counter, would have 
been quite out of place for him. As a chemist, 
anatomist, physiologist. or in the pursuit of any 
natural science, he would have done well. 


PORTRAIT OF JEREMIAH CARHARTT. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

The subject of the foregoing was born in 
Dutchees County, N. Y., September, 1818, uniting 
in himself the stable qualities of the English and 
German stocks. In early youth he worked on a 
farm, but at the age of fifteen went into a cabinet- 
maker’s shop and learned the trade. In 1836 be 
went to Buffalo, where he resided ten years, pursu- 
ing his mechanical vocation. During these years 
he made many experiments upon the accordeon 
with a view to its improvement, but with little 
success. He discovered, however, that the tones 
of the instrument were much better when the 
wind was drawn through the reeds than when it 
was expelled through them. This suggested the 
endeavor to produce a method by which a uni- 
form quality of tone shall be obtained. The idea 
of a suction bellows” was entirely novel and 
deemed impracticable by other mechanicians and 
musical men, but- Mr. Carhart set to work and 
concentrated his energies on the invention of an 
apparatus which would cause the wind to rush 
into a bellows with the same velocity by whioh 
it was expelled. He worked upon the idea for 
two years, and finally grasped the principle by 
which the suction bellows became a fact and the 
melodeon no longer a dream. But his progress 
thereafter was anything but smooth. He was be- 
set with opposition in getting patents for bis in- 
ventions, and having no capital with which to at 
once render them available in manufacture, sev- 
eral years were lost in the vain struggle to bring 
them out. He found also that the old style of 
reeds was ill- adapted to his purpose, so that. he 
perforce invented a new kind of reed much supe- 
rior to the old, and new machinery specially for 


its manufacture. In the accomplishment of these 
results he exhibited extraordinary mechanical 
ingenuity and indomitable perseverance. He 
may be considered as literally the inventor of the 
melodeon. 

He has so perfected the reed, which before was 
liable to fracture and frequently getting out of 
tune, that those used in his instrumente rarely 
lose their tone, and are never broken except 
through external violence. 

Several other principles have been developed 
by him in the course of his long experience in the 
manufacture of musical instruments, so that some 
styles of his melodeons approximate to the grand- 
eur of the pipe organ. At the recent fair of the 
American Institute he exhibited a superb organ 
which was one of the chief features of the musical 
department, and was unanimously awarded the 
gold medal by the judges of musical instruments. 

Some thousands of these instruments of all 
classes have been sent to all parts of the coun- 
try, everywhere giving satisfaction. The most 
prominent organists and musicians have given 
flattering testimonials of their approval. 


— 


PsrCHOLOOT.— Ar. Editor: The question has 
been asked me, What organs of the mind does a 
man specially want in order to become a psy- 
chologist? I have answered as follows: He 
must have large Veneration, Benevolence, Hope, 
Spirituality, and Conscientiousness, large intel- 
lectual faculties, full selfish propensities, a men- 
tal motive temperament, and a heart right with 
God. The Bible isthe best book which treats on 
psychology, and God its author. T. H. 
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NEW YORK, 


APRIL, 1866. 


tip I might give a sbort hiat to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him bis fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankiud— 
weither to give nor te take quarter. If he tella the crimes of great 
wen, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law; if he tell. 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slauder. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course J take 
myself,”—De Foe, 
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SUICIDE —ITS CAUSES, 

Tae tendency to self-murder at the 
present day seems to be on the increase, 
and claims at our hands some considera- 
tion. The causes assigned for the com- 
mission of so dreadful an act upon one’s 
self are many, among which may be enu- 
merated as being the principal—heredi- 
tary predisposition, age, pecuniary and 
social circumstances, drunkenness, re- 
verses of fortune, idleness, inordinate 
love and jealousy, novel-reading, ambi- 
tion, over-religious excitement, politics, 
disease or physical infirmity, and insan- 
ity. The class in which suicides most 
frequently occur is not the most ignorant, 
but that which claims the most intelli- 
gence, the most mental culture. Of 
course we are not to be understood as 
including the highest moral culture, al- 
though many instances have occurred 
where the unfortunates had received su- 
perior moral instruction, the misapplica- 
tion of which conduced rather to aggra- 
vate the morbid condition of their nerv- 
ous systems. 

As individual peculiarities, distinctive 
characteristics are known to be transmit- 
ted by generation, insanity or monoma- 
nia cropping out now and then in conso- 
nance with the law of descent, so the 
disposition to suicide is hereditary. And 
in those who exhibit this inherited tend- 
ency, the phrenologist usually finds large 
Caution, excessive Approbativeness, 
large Constructiveness and Ideality, with 
moderate moral organs, weak Vitative- 
ness, and the head generally narrow at the 
base. The mental or nervous tempera- 
ment greatly predominates in such per- 
sons. With such an organization they 
aro susceptible of slight impressions from 
without, and suffer intensely where oth- 
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ers with a stronger physical organization 
would experience no inconvenience. 
Advanced age is sometimes a predis- 
posing cause. The individual feels im- 
pelled to terminate his existence from 
the morbid reflection of having outlived 
the period of usefulness and become an 
incubus upon his friends and society. 
Small Self-Esteem is usually connected 
with such cases. Pecuniary and social 
circumstances exercise a strong influence 
upon the weak, temperamentally and 
physically. He who has been instructed 
in all the accomplishments of refined so- 
ciety, but finding himself at the age 
when it is most desirable to mingle in 
that circle, unable to sustain his part be- 
cause of'insufficient means, becomes mel- 
ancholy, misanthropical, and finally a 
suicide. Such persons exhibit strong 


-Approbativeness and Caution with weak 


Self-Esteem and Firmness, and a temper- 
ament excessively mental, producing ex- 
treme sensitiveness. In the upper walks 
of metropolitan society we will find 
many persons thus organized. They are 
well educated, possess superior intellects, 
but are exceedingly excitable and easily 
disconcerted, and lack especially the heart- 
iness and endurance which are imparted 
by a good condition of the vital system. 


In drunkenness we find one of the 
most influential determining causes of su- 
icide; and so frequently are instances of 
this nature brought to our notice that it 
is scarcely necessary to dwell upon it. It 
is said that more than one eighth of the 


number of suicides in France are drunk- 


ards. In this country the proportion is 
much greater, as excessive intemperance 
prevails to a far greater extent in the 
United States, and the liquors sold at the 
common shops are of a poisonous charac- 
ter, soon impairing the energies and de- 
moralizing the whole nature of the habit- 
ual drinker. The wretched inebriate, up- 
braided, feared, and despised by the cold 
world, debilitated by the fiery disease 
which consames his vitals, and subject to 


occasional fits of delirium, seeks in self. 


destruction by one hasty act to mitigate 
his distress and anticipate that death to 
which he knows himself hastening. 


Reverses of fortune operate power- 
fully upon those whose mental tempera- 
ment is excessive, and who lack the sus- 
taining power of a serene trust in God 
and the stamina of robust health; and he 


— 
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whose constitution is delicate, whose life 
has been surrounded with the comforts 
and refinements of life, and whose faith 
and hope are weak and self-reliance far 
from potential, is overwhelmed when at 
one stroke his ample fortune melts away 
leaving him penniless, and in despair puts 
the pistol to his head. Such instances as 
these are fresh in the mind, for the rea- 
son that the unfortunate victim usually 
leaves some written statement accounting 
for his act, and the whole affair finds its 
way into the columns of our daily news- 
papers. 

Misconduct, and dread of its discovery 
—idleness, proceeding from inability to 
obtain employment, and the fear of suf- 
fering and starvation, to say nothing of 
the morbid intensity of thought which 
accompanies protracted ennui, now and 
then prompt to self-murder. Unrecipro- 
cated affection, and fierce passion excited 
by the knowledge that the craved love is 
bestowed upon another; mortification, 
with a thousand conjured-up emotions, 
drive the mistaken enthusiast to despair 
and crime. 

The reading of sensational literature 
which fires the impressible nature, the 
inability to attain objects upon which the 
heart is set with the most eager longing, 
the imagination inflamed by a false or 
misdirected religious zeal and ‘political 
irritation and conflict, each of these have 
their self-immolated offerings, the main 
characteristic of which is self-distrust. 

Many cases of suicide arise from pain- 
ful diseases or physical infirmities which 
render the sufferers incapable of taking 
proper care of themselves. The diseases 
which are the most frequent causes of 
Jelo de se are pulmonary consumption, 
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inordinate or morbid affection, loss of 


sight, cancer, and paralysis. A slight 
understanding of the nature of these dis- 
eases will convince the inquirer of the 
predisposition to suicide which these ag- 
onizing maladies produce. 

Lastly, we consider insanity as one of 
the determining or immediate causes. 
There are some who attribute the rash 
act in every case toinsanity. With such, 
in the face of numerous instances where- 
in, to the very last, calmness and self- 
possession were exhibited, we can not 
agree. 

An illustration taken from real life 
may be in point. A gentleman occupy- 
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ing a high position in society meets with 
‘some reverse in business. He is not ut- 


terly crushed ; an adjustment of his af- 


fairs leaves him a comfortable mainte- 


the intoxicating cup. He becomes a 
drunkard; but after a year or two of in- 
ebriety, resolution, and remorse, there 
comes a period of rest. He coolly ex- 
amines his condition. He finds that there 
is just enough property left to keep his 
wife and children above want. A contin- 
uance in his career of debauchery for a 
few years longer will leave them beggars. 
«I will,” he says, “ profit by this gleam 
of reason to prevent their ruin,”—and 
shoots himself! Here is no insanity, but 
cool reflection, not upon the highest 
moral basis we will admit, but, as the 
world goes, sound, sober reason. Many 
will cry out, “Sensible man!” But an 
insane, melancholic person imagines him- 
self persecuted, annoyed, and threatened. 
Pretended “friends impose upon him. 
Merciless enemies stand ready on every 
side to tear him to pieces. Life becomes 
insupportable. In a state of frenzy he 
kills himself. Here is insanity, madness, 
aberration. Among the insane, the pre- 
vailing occasion for suicide is melancholy. 
The motive lies in the fancied objects of 
their delirium or in morbid impulses. 

A distinguished writer on the subject 
of Insanity and Suicide gives the follow- 
ing as the number of suicides in each 
million of inhabitants of several eoun- 
tries: Denmark, 288; Holstein, 173; 
Prussia, 123; France, 110; Norway, 94; 
England 69; Sweden, 66; Belgium, 55; 
Austria, 43; Scotland, 35; United States, 
32; Spain, 14. With regard to sexes, 
the proportion of suicidal females is 
about one in three. Of course in this 
account is taken the number of unsuc- 
cessful attempts at self-destruction, which 
are surprisingly frequent. 

Suicides are most frequent between 
the ages of twenty and thirty years, al- 
though the strongest predisposition to 
them is found to exist between forty and 
fifty years of age. 

Should we be asked to suggest a mode 
of treatment by which the disposition to 
suicide may be corrected, and the tend- 
ency, now on the increase, obviated, we 


means would be temperate habits and 
moral and religious training. The im- 
provement of the -higher nature, the 
strengthening of the individual character, 


suicide, for they will open up the true 
purposes and enjoyments of life, and im- 
press us with the fact that the world is 
wide enough for those who are in it, and 
all that is expected of each individual is 
that according to his ability he will 


Act well his part in life— 
There all the honor lies. 


— — ———— 
TEMPERAMENT—MARRIAGE. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks, “ Are all persons of the 
same temperament who have the same color of 
eyes and hair, and who are of thesame complexion? 
If so, should one marry another of the same com- 
plexion? In other words, is the color of the hair 
and eyes a test by which we may know the tem- 
perament ?” 

Answer. Complexion is an indication, but not 
the only one, of temperament. Negroes, Indians, 
and Chinamen may be said to bave respectively 
one color or complexion—one color of hair and 
eyes, yet the Africans, the Indians, the China- 
men have all the temperaments, bilious, sanguine, 
nervous, lymphatic. Among Africans, we judge 
of the Motive or Bilious temperament, not by the 
dark complexion, but by the frame-work and 
mascular development. We judge of the Vital 
or Sanguine temperament in the African by his 
faliness of cheek, deepness of chest, fullness of 
abdomen, abundance of blood, fullness of pulse, 
and so forth. Of twenty busts of different men 
taken in plaster, we can, by the form and the 
quality of the development, recognize the various 
temperaments almost as well as in life. 

As to persons of the same complexion marry- 
ing, we remark that if one is what may be called 
a medium temperament, that is to say a fair blend- 
ing of each, it is perfectly proper for him to 
marry one of similar complexion, and a similar 
blending of all the temperaments. This golden 
mean is what nature seeks. The great extremes 
of temperament are induced by persons of similar 
temperament marrying, and thus intensifying 
their peculiarities until the extreme is reached. 
A person with such extreme temperament, then, 
should marry one with the opposite extreme of 
temperament, and if children inherit equally of 
the parents, the medium temperament will be the 
result. In proportion as a man becomes strong, 
hardy, enduring, and tough, by inheriting a pre- 
dominance of Motive temperament, he comes to 
lack, in a degree, the sensitiveness and suscepti- 
bility which is possible and desirable in human 
character. Such a man would naturally seek a 
companion who had less of the hardy and more 
of the susceptible—in other words, he would 
seek in her that which he lacks in himself. It 


lacking power and endurance, as naturally tends 
to admire a stalwart man of firm muscle and dark 
complexion, as a vine reaches for the trellis. In 
this case, fancy is based on sound philosophy, and 
nature speaks with the voice of fancy the senti- 
ments of a deep philosophy. We never heard a 
blonde express her admiration of a man of the 
same complexion, unless she had perchance be- 
come in love with and engaged to one of that 
complexion. But with her heart free to grav- 
itate whither it should, the blue-eyed, fair-com- 
plexioned girl always speaks of the “ fine, darke- 
looking gentleman,” while the brunette with 
equal ecstasy speaks of the “gentleman of very 
fine appearance with the bright blue eye and fair 
complexion.” We fancy that if everybody was 
so endowed by talent, wealth, culture, and op- 
portunity—and therefore was considered a good 
match for anybody—man and woman would, in 
the wide circle of their acquaintance, make the 
right kind of matrimonial selections; but if a 
gentleman is cramped in means, and limited in 
education, and confined to a district in which 
there are perhaps not more than half a dozen 
young ladies ef his acquaintance who would be 
considered a proper match for him, he must needs 
make his selection from such as he is acquainted 
with; but give him culture, property, and a wide 
acquaintance with society, so that he would know 
a hundred instead of half a dozen, he could have 
the opportunity of making such selection as 
nature and science would sanction; and we have 
no doubt that in ninety-five cases in a hundred 
this would be the case. 
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«t Bounty on MARRIAORE. — Our article, Bounty 
on Marriage,“ in the February number, has elicited 
responses from several readers. One says, The 
article in the JournaL, page 66, is a good one, 
and will probably provoke considerable discus- 
sion and serious reflection. There is no subject 
of all the many interesting matters we are sur- 
rounded with and which engage our attention, of 
equal importance with that of physical develop- 
ment. The true theory in that as I conceive it, 
is to follow nature, and adopt the same treat- 
ment with respect to ourselves as is normal with 
external nature. If we desire to raise a good 
crop of corn or wheat, we select ripe seed and 
plant it at the proper time. If we wish to have 
good, healthy, and strong cattle, we mast give 
them conifortable quarters, appropriate food, and 
sufficient exercise. So with the buman family, 
its physical system must be carefully nourished 
if we would look for the happiest results. Nature 
requires no promptings to enter into the marriage 
state, if free from social evils. No young man or 
woman of suitable age is too poor to marry if in 
good health, of temperate and industrious habits.” 
And we add, any proviso in our State or muni- 
cipal polity which will aid such persons in form- 
ing conjugal relations will aid in bringing about 
a healthy state of moral and physical life in the 
community at large. 

s Jeannie,” said a venerable Cameronian to his 
daughter, who was asking his consent to accom- 
pany her urgent and favored suitor to the altar ; 
„Jeannie, itis a very solemn thing to get mar- 
ried.” J ‘know it, father, replied the sensi- 


ae damsel ; “ but it is a great deal solemner not A 
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nance, but he has lost the eminence and | and correct physiological principles as 
influence which wealth gave him. In his | the standards by which to live will ope- 
dejection he seeks to drown sorrow in | rate against a self-inspired disposition to 
A would reply that the most efficacious | may seem singular that a delicate, sensitive lady, 
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Brazit.—We published in our last number a 
lengthy article on this country, which seems to 
have excited considerable interest. We would 
now recapitulate in brief what has been said at 
length in that article, and add a few particulars 
more. Brazil is an independent nation. possess- 
ing a constitution eminently liberal, a delightful 
climate and a soil unsurpassed for fertility. Its 
press is free ; all religions are tolerated ; uny free 
man can vote, irrespective of his color, if he bas 
an income of $50 a year, and the educational in- 
terests are constantly improving. An erroneous 
statement made in tne February article in refer- 
ence to Brazilian slavery we now correct by say- 
ing that slavery does exist in that country. but 
under certain provisions which favor gradual 
emancipation. The external slave trade is abol- 
ished. A slave can purchase his freedom, and 
compel his master to receive what is considered 
a reasonable price for him. It is said by some 
that much abuse and cruelty are shown toward 
their slaves by some masters, but we have reason 
to think that such instances are rare, and where 
they do occur are not to be more severely cen- 
sured than the barbarous conduct of some parents 
in Christian communities toward their own chil- 
dren. Many men can only be excused for tbeir 
brutal conduct of others on the ground that they 
possess an excess of thé savage in their natures. 


FEMALE Sorrrace.—The article under this title 
in our February number has called out several 
replies; but they are none of them such as we 
can consistently publish. Most of them are quite 
too sharply controversial in their tone. It is but 
just, however, that the other side should be heard, 
and we will cheerfully publish a compact counter- 
statement of not greater length than the article 
of Mr. Dnnn, provided that it be sufficiently well 
written and sball contain no direct reference to 
any particular person or article. There the mat- 
ter must rest for the present. We can admit no 
extended controversy on the subject. 


Foresecina, etc.—Communications on the in- 
teresting topics lately discussed under the heads 
of Foreseeing and Foreknowing,” “Ghosts,” 
etc., continue to come in; but the crowded state 
of our columns will prevent the publication of 
anything more on those subjects at present. We 
have any quantity of remarkable dreams to be 
interpreted, when we can “see how to do it.” 
But they will not spoil by keeping.“ 


Converts TO Rom. The Catholic World has an 
able article on the progress of Romanism in the 
United States, from the pen of M. Raurner, in 
which he makes the following statement : 

It is a curious fact that the two sects which 
furnish the most converts are the Episcopalians, 
who, in their forms and traditions, approach 
nearest to the Catholic Church, and the Unita- 
rians, who go to the very opposite extreme, and 
appear to push their philosophical and rational- 
istic principles almost beyond the pale of Chris- 
tianity. 

[We copy the above assertion, and now ask for 
‘the facta. In the same connection, may it not 
be shown how many Catholics become Protest- 


ants f 
Hon. GERRrr Surra, when writing the editor, 


says of Phrenology, ‘‘I believe it to be an im- 
portant science.“ 
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MISS 8. E. CARMICHAEL. 
MISS S. E. CARMICHAEL, 


THE UTAH POETESS. 


WE engrave the portrait of this young lady from 
a photograph sent us from Great Salt Lake. 

It represents a strongly marked character. The 
figure is tall, the brain large, and the features 
conspicuous—slightly’ masculine—evidently like 
those of her father. The head is high, rather 
than Jong, and there is less brain back of the ears 
than before. Perhaps tbis may account for her 
remaining unmarried! Her intellectual faculties, 
including Language, are decidedly large; so is 
Ideality, Sublimity, Imitation, Benevolence, Spirit- 
uality, Conscientiousness, and Veneration. What 
may be her future career we can not predict, but 
she is evidently adapted to literature and other 
intellectual pursuits. 

Watson’s Art Journal publishes the following 
concerning Miss Carmichael : 

Sometaine New From Utan.—A letter from 
Salt Lake City announces to us a Mormon poetess 
of considerable promise. 

“Can any good thing come out of Nazareth? 
The utter isolation, the iron social and mental 
limitations of this community would seem to ren- 
der it the last place in the civilized world favor- 
able to mental development; but talents, like 
gunpowder, must have vent, and the poet once 
born, no Medusa can strike him dumb The pro- 
ductions of a young lady of this city, Miss Sarah 
E. Carmichael, begin to command attention from 
the peculiar and adverse circumstances of her 
origin. A native of New York, at eight years of 
age she was brought to Salt Lake, where she has 
since resided, almost absolutely without oppor- 


tunities for reading or other culture. Her parents 


are rigid Mormons, in humblest life, the father a 
day laborer. She is wholly self-educated, and 
now teaches a small private school. She is not 
supposed to-sympathize with Mormonism, and 


seldom attends its church service, but yields tacit 
obedience to its severe rules which practically 
prohibit association with Gentiles, isolates her- 
self from society, seriously impairing and imperil- 
ing a constitution originally delicate Several of 
her poems have already appeared in local prints. 
Remembering that her surroundings were hostile 
to the Union. it is noticeable how her intuitions 
and sympatbies went down into the very heart of 
the controversy. The following was written 
December 1, 1861 : 
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“Thy triumphs wait on the farther shore, but oh, till 
thy conquest comes, 

Mix not the tremble of ivory keys with the passionate 
throb of the drum 

Let every pulse in the Nation's heart beat to the deep 
strain; 

War, strong war. while it must be war; peace that we 
oan retain. 

Let us have no soulless pageantry, let us have no mimise 
strife ; 

We do not fence for a Jeweled glove—we fight for a na- 
tion’s life.” 


o 
GUY, THE KING 


HarL the King! Let all the loyal — 
Worshipers of greatness bow 

Unto him who wears the royal 
Crown of goodness on his brow. 

Not in earthly song or story 
Is he famed, but angels sing 

While they count his deeds of glory, 
„Guy, the King!” 


Mighty in the power of schooling 
The strong passions of his breast, 
Powerful in the might of ruling 
Every action for the best; 
He hath state that none inherit, 
Honors that wealth can not bring; 
For he ruleth his own spirit, 
Guy, the King! 


He opposeth Truth to Error, 
And the dastard foes of Right 
Flee in hasty, white-lipped terror 
From his stern-rebuking sight. 
He would scorn to wrong another; 
Not for empires wonld he wring 
Vantage from his weaker brother, 
Guy, the King! 


Wealth and fame he hath not any, 
Worldly honors he hath few ; 

For on earth, alas! are many 
Scorners of the good and true. 

But he goeth on unfearing 
Slander'e bite and Envy's fling— 

Smiling at the world’s cold sneering ; 

. Guy, the King! 


He is patient in affliction, 
He is calm when storms arise; 
For he knows Heaven's benediction 
Falleth often in disguise. 
He is happy in the station 
Fate or fortune please to bring, 
If he hath God's approbation, 
Guy, the King! 


Sceptered power is fearful ever, 
Tbrones and empires topple down; 
But ueurping hands can never 
Snatch away this sovereign's crown. 
Loyal hearts, oh, rally round him, 
Let his praises bravely ring; 
For the God of Glory crowned him 
Guy, the King! 


— —— faa 


. Tam [ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.— 
This veteran publication commenced its forty- 
third volume on the first of January, 1866. 
The number is amusing as well as instructive, 
and the work should be generally adopted as a 
family book. Every one should, at least, fortify 
himself with a popular knowledge of Phrenology 
as one of the most discriminating sciences ; and 
the journal in question, both in illustration and 
description, is a lexicon whieh, if consulted more 
frequently, would prevent the man of truth from 
confiding in faithlessness, and he of integrity 
from associating with the knave.—N. F. Insur- 
ance Journal and Real Estate Gazette. 
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CHHAP AND BEXCHLLENT INK. 

We like ink that is as black as midnight and 
glossy as a raven's wing. Bad ink is a decided 
nuisanee. There is scarcely anything more un- 
desirable than to receive a long letter with bad 
spelling and worse penmanship, on another man’s 
business ; but the annoyance is greatly aggrava- 
tod if written on dull blue paper with ink about 
the color of muddy water. 

Good ink may often be had by paying a good 
price for it, say about fifty cents per quart; but 
after the manufacturer has got up his reputation he 
is tempted to sell a cheap and miserable article. 


The best way is for all to make their own ink 


and save at least one thousand per cent., as ink is 
commonly sold at retail, between first cost and 
final price. But how shall we make it easily and 
cheaply? Thus: buy extract of logwood, which 
may be had for three cents an ounce, or cheaper 
by the quantity. Buy also, for three cents, an 
ounce of bi-chromate of potash. Do not make a 
mistake and get the simple chromate of potash. 
The former is orange red, the latter clear yellow. 
Now, take half an ounce of extract of logwood 
and ten grains of bi-chromate of potash, and dis- 
solve them in a quart of bot rain-water. When 
cold, pour it into a glass bottle, and leave it un- 
corked for a week or two. Exposure to the air 
is indispensable. The ink is then made, and has 
cost from five to ten minutes’ labor, and about 
three cents besides the bottle. This ink is at 
first an intense steel blue, but becomes quite 
black. We have recently given this ink a fair 
trial, “and know whereof we affirm.” So far as 
we know it is new.— Country Gentleman. 
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„Stans“ — How To OpserveE.—The following il- 
lustrates the action of the perceptive faculties 
The Rev. Dr. Hill says: ‘‘I was walking yester- 
day with my little girl, and showing her plants 
and insects and birds as we walked along. We 
were looking at lichens on the trees, when she 
suddenly and without hint from me said, ‘ The 
maple trees have different lichens from the ash ; 
I mean to see if I can tell trees by their trunks 
without looking at the leaves.’ So for a long 
distance she kept her eyes down, saying to the 
trees as she passed, Elm, maple, ash, pine, etc., 
and never failing. Now, neither she nor I would 
find it easy to express in words the difference 
between some of the elms and some of the ashes, 
though the difference was easy to see. 

[Woodsmen, hunters, trappers, etc., can tell 
the pointe of the compass at a glance by the 
moss on trees, which is more abundant on the 
north or shady side ; aleo by the leaning or in- 
clination of the tops, which—if in the north—is 
toward the south.] 


Sap, Ir Trus.—An exchange states that within 
a month after the opening of the New York State 
Inebriate Asylum, over 1,500 applications were 
made by wealthy parents for the admission of 
their daughters, who had contracted habits of 
intemperance from the use of wines and liquors 
at fashionable parties. No word of ours could 
make such a fact more impressive. Its bare 
recital awakens a shudder. 
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PORTRAIT OF ALEX. CAMPBELL. 


DEATH OF ALEX. CAMPBELL. 


ALEXANDER CAMPBELL was a tall, erect, well- 
built, and a stately-looking person. He stood 
about six feet high, was well proportioned, and 
had a strongly marked physiognomy. His brain 
was large and very high. The temperament was 
motive-mental, like that of Andrew Jackson. 
He was a great worker. That face means some- 
thing. There is nothing passive in it. Aggres- 
sive” is indicated. in every feature. Look at the 
Roman nose, backed up by very large Combative- 
ness. Look at the long and full upper lip, cor- 
responding with large Self-Esteem and Firmness. 
There was authority there! Notice the very 
large perceptive faculties, the practical intellect, 
large Order, Comparison, and Human Nature ! 
There was great generalship in that self-assured, 
self-relying, sagacious, and resolute organization. 
This is the stuff out of which pioneers, explorers, 
soldiers, and martyrs are made. There was a 
fair development of Benevolence, Hope, Con- 
scientiousness, Spirituality, with large Venera- 
tion. It is not surprising that he should aspire 
to lead rather than follow ; that he should break 
away from all restraints and set up for himself. 

Alexander Campbell, the founder of the relig- 
ious sect called “ Disciples of Christ,” was born 
in Scotland in 1792. He was educated for the 
ministry, and entered the communion of the 
Presbyterian Church. In 1812 he withdrew from 
that denomination and became a Baptist. In 
connection with his. father, also a minister, he 
formed several congregations nominally Baptists, 
but professing anti-sectarian principles, and ac- 
cepting the Bible alone as their rule of faith. 

n carrying ont his views he was much op- 
posed, and finally in 1827 excluded from associa- 
tion with the Baptist Church. Thereupon he 
commenced to organize a new body under the 
name “ Disciples of Christ,“ which has acquired 
considerable strength in Virginia, Tennessee, 
and Kentucky, numbering in 1862 upwards of 
350.000. In 1841 Mr. Campbell founded Bethany. 
College, Virginia, which up to the opening of 
the war enjoyed comparative prosperity, and of 
which he was president until his death. He was 
the editor and publisher for many years of the 
Millennial Harbinger, a monthly journal devoted 


to the dissemination of his views. He died at 
Bethany, March 4th last. 
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THE TRIPLE TIB. 
BY REY. HENRY G. PERRY, A.M. 
‘Twas on the street two strangers met, in a elity far 
(The 17 05 long past meridian height, left but the ghost 


y; 
And ‘one was strong and brisk of step; bat the other, 
stoop'd and slow know 
Made him a motion “level and true, true and level, you 


Then he (the strong and brisk of step), at cue of such 
language dum 
Came to a half halt, dead stop next, and still a living 
plumb, [surely 80— 
And’ stroked his mee and spied again, and, again, ‘twas 
Some sign of a thing, both fair and square, certainly 
strange, you know. 


“Tf von re weary and wanting, sojourner,” quoth he, 
why not rest?" 

“ Ah, brother! I’m worn and ailing enough; but, leaving 
the West, 

Tm bonne] I fear, to that uttermost bourne whither we 
all mus 

For, methinks, the Master's calling, and I must obey, 
you 


They firet took hands in a wordless way; then spake 
they each with care 
In old-world words, wi with that for this, and a something 
and there {glow 
It was thus begun, but afterward done—in the deathless 
Mysterious, of genuine fellow-craft spirit, youl know. 


And 2 7005 sought him soon three faithful men, under a 


e tie, 
Who 10 were sad, for well they saw that he was about 
to 
So circling roana, and (his secret apart) then to Mea 


He told of h his S distant home and wife, and little chide ` 


Now Ive nons to trust in all the world, but you ooa 
brethren here, 

In what I, dying, bospeak of you for wife and ch ldren 

For the world is wicked, and I'm away, (traveling 


hitherto 
peas 55 sounds, : and all I have for them I. confide 
you. 


And, tried and baa those men did, as just for them- 
selves the 
Unto the last by his dying side one or another stood, 
And bh a the cea coup ee off his brow, and eased his 
ow 0 


Bid ang him 1 his faith in God as never besonght in 


He died at t bigh twelve—hand upon heart—just as would 


0 
Eis le tt ha hand, suppliant raised (as if in Pma ) on high 
But Ao Nar eiia them tenderly, and palmed“ em 
on 
While the 1 said, So mote it be“ God give his 
soul good rest 
$ * * t * „% è „ 


Thence, from the Lodge, his coffined form passed under 
the architrave, 
With the craftsmen mutely following, two by two, to the 


Where they ba gave their solemn service, and his badge 
upon the 
And sprigs of acacia, one by one, over their brother's 


Ah! little = thought such parting last, from home and 
babes a wie se 


To toam a aa not return, and ¿hus in a strange land end 
8 
But the friends he found forgot neither orphans nor 


widow lone, 
Since Masonry's care is ener dead or alive — or “its 
NatcHez, Miss., 1866. ; 
— — — 
SkLr-IurROVEUEWr.— Some years since, a poor 
factory girl, in Lowell, by rigid economy, laid 
up” enough to permit her attendance, for a short 
time, in the high school of that city. An intense 


thirst for knowledge was soon awakened, talent 
evinced, and a resolute purpose formed, ‘‘ some- 
how or other,” to secure a thorough education. 
The result is, that factory girl is the first assist- 
ant in a popular ladies’ seminary in Montreal. 


Kerr your mouth shut when you read, when 
you write, when you listen, when you are in pain, 
when you are running, when you are riding, and 


by all means when you are an There is no 
person in society but will find and acknowledge 
improvement in health and enjoyment from even 
a temporary attention to this advice. 
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QUESTIONS or GENERAL INTEREST” will be an- 
ewered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly unswered by letter. If questions be brief, 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“nest number.” Pour. Best Tnouerre“ solicited. 

Ax ORDER ron Books, JOURNALS, elc., musi be 
` eoritten on a sheet by itself. Questions for this depart. 
meni — To CogxrsrONR DER TS - and communications for 
the Editor, must be written on GEPARATS slipe. 

Sprcian Notice—Ouing to the crowded state of our 
columns generally, and the pressure upon this department 
én particular, we shall be compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly coming within 
the scope of this JOURNAL. Queries relating to PHYSIOL- 
OGY, PHRENOLOGY, PHYSIOGNOMY, PsrcHoLoey, ETH- 
NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or the general SCIENCE OF 
Man, will still be in order, provided they shall be deemed 
Of GENERAL INTEREST. Write your question plainly on a 
SEPARATE BLIP OF PAPER, and send us only ONE at a time. 


_ Spiir Love is a very pretty poem, but want 
of space prevents our using it. 


Tunn-Up Noses.—The snub nose indicates, pri- 
marily. undevelopment, and if it turn up at the end, in- 
quisitiveness. Sce our New Physiognomy, Part I. ($1), 
for fall descriptions and illustrations of all sorts of noses. 

Lovx or Distixction, Etc.—1. You say that the 
physiognomical sign of Love of Distinction“ curls tho 
upper lip outward, and that the sign of ‘‘ Self-Esteem” 
draws the upper lip inward. Now, how can both signs 
be shown on tho same lip at once? 2. What do you 
think of Jemonade, ice-cream, soda water, and other 
good things?“ Ans. 1. The two signs are not inconsistent 
with each other, sinco tho first affects the lower part of 

- tho lip, and the second gives convexity to the center. In 
case both were strongly developed, however, they would 
modify each other so as to render it more difficult to 
determine the relative influence of the two facultice. 2 
We approve of all the good things, but the right of ice- 
cream and soda water to be classed among them may be 
doubted. 


. Hanpwritingc.—We receive many interesting 
letters soliciting us to describe character from tho hand- 


writing. This is a specimen. We follow copy.“ 


Janeeary 18 1866 I want u to tell me if i am a lernt 
man or if I am arcligus man or an orater or a withy 
man I havo herd that you can read aman's Carractcr 
by his hand write ircad in your Fre nology and if utell 
my Carracter by my hand writing I shall think theair is 
somctheng good inn your Work address your leter to 
at Green Conty Morgan township Pa John 


Had Mr. Smith sent a stamped envelope addressed to 
himself, we should have sent him ‘‘ THE MIRROR oF THE 
Minn,“ in which ho could sco what is necessary in such 
cases. As it ie, we may state, judging from his letter, 
that his carly cducation was sadly neglected; that he 
has a very “inquiring mind ;” is prone to ask questions, 
and that he is a “doubting Thomas.” We will not 
venture on further details at present, but again refer 
him to the “Mirror of the Mind,” published at this 
office. 

Besa ScaRED.—Why do persons start with fear 


at the slamming of a door, the barking of a dog, or any 
other sudden noise? Ans. It is caused by Cautiousness 


and a nervous temperament, and an excitable sensitive- 
ness. The only way to cure it is to calm the nervous 
system, and try to think before giving away to fear and 
excitement. 

Tur Necro’s Nose.— Has the negro a bone in 
his nose tho same as a white man? Ans. Yes. He has 
just as many bones as other men, and just as many seams 
in his skull, and not one sargeon in a thousand can tell a 
negro’s skeleton from that ofa white man. The bones 
ef the face are generally a little more prominent, and the 
back-head more projecting. 
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Currosrry.—Is curiosity caused by predominat- 
ing Individuality, or is that quality of mind to be ascribed 
to the reasoning faculties? Is it not Causality that gives 
an Investigating cast of mind, and that causes the pos- 
sessor to seck the whyand wherefore? Ans. Curiosity, 


in general, arises from an active state of the mind. One 
in whom Individuality is large will always be looking. 
One in whom Causality is large will incline to investi- 
gate. One in whom Individuality and the perceptives 
are large is wide-awake to see. One with large reason- 
ing organs has a curiosity to inquire and know. One 
who has Mirthfulness is sometimes said to be curious to 
find ont cverything that is witty. But the term Curi- 
osity, as ordinarily employed, generally embodies not 
only the intellect in its entire development, but some- 
thing of the feclings—Ideality, Spirituality, in other 
words, a general love for the wonderful, for the strange 
and peculiar. The man that is absorbed in internal 
speculations, who scarcely looks outward into the realm 
of things and transactions, can hardly be said to possess 
curiosity. Hence the observing powers are the means 
by which curiosity is exhibited, and probably to a great 
extent the basis of curiosity. 


INFANCY AND AGE.—Does it not injure a child 
from four to cight years of age to sleep with an old 
person sixty or seventy yearsofage? Ans. Undoubtedly 


it does. One person receives vital support from another. 
Sometimes when two persona meet, one in robust health 
tho other delicate, the latter by being near to the healthy 
one will feel strengthened and invigorated. 

A nurse, for the sick, should be robust and hearty, so 
that the sick patient can, as it were, feed on the life of 
the healthy one. 

Farmers say that a colt standing in a stall between 
two old horses will show his ribs and his hips, and look 
poor, and fail to grow as ho would if he were in a stall 
alone or with those of his own age; and a child should 
not slecp with an elderly person. It is said and believed 
that an old lady having a hearty, warm-blooded child in 
bed with her is invigorated, but that the child becomes 
pale and thin. 

Perhaps nothing can be proved on this point. At any 
rate, we do not recommend tho experiment of trying it 
on the young. We have felt, in coming in contact pro- 
fessionally with persons of diminished health and low 
vitality, a degree of exhaustion which was as fatiguing 
to us as mowing, or sawing wood. Passing from such 
to the healthy, we have had spectators remark that we 
seemed to be talking with new life, as if we had taken a 
stimulant. If we had a weakly, slender child, we would 
bire a stout, rosy, hearty nurse, and pay her for yielding 
her vitality by contact and association with the child, in 
the room of wearing it out, as the kitchen maid does 
over the wash-tub and ironing-table. But the girl who 
works hard all day and then sleeps with a sickly child 
has a double duty which should not be imposed on her; 
but if she does not have to work much, she can let her 


vitality go in this way without losing any more than she 
would at vigorous exercise. 


Litrir-HEADED Stupents.—Why is it that some 
young men with small heads and low foreheads are first- 
rato scholars? Aro they not generally so? and ifso, wh 
arc they better and more ready scholars than those wit 
large heads? 2. How do you account for the fact that 
some students learn casier and forget quicker than those 
who are slower to learn? 3. Is the value of a contribu- 
tion the only neceseary requirement to insure its publi- 
cation in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL? Ans. Some 


young men with low foreheads are first-rate scholars 
because they have active temperaments and a large 
development of the perceptive organs. To be a scholar 
in the common acceptation of the term, is to perceive 
and learn what others have said. Most of school educa- 
tion is received through the perceptive organs, and the 
forehead need not therefore be high or the head large for 
these faculties to be well developed. They are more 
ready scholars who have large perceptives ; but we can 
find you persons with large heads and large reasoning 
organs who are also ready echolars in consequence of 
having large perceptives. Large-headed students have 
frequently too little body to givo proper support to their 
brain. The upper part of the forchead is large and 
square, and they may have larger top-heads in the 
region of the moral faculties, and those which give 
prudence and diffidence. These aro imaginative, thought- 
ful, reflective persone. They dcal in ideas more than 


-on the sand, and the next wave washes it out. 
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in facts. They are not flippant, not parrot-like. They 
do not learn lessons quickly, but they eomprehend the 
length and breadth of the philosophy of the subject. 
Many a person having active perceptives learns the 
grammar book through, and knows nothing really about 
grammar until they are seven years older, when their 
reasoning intellect begins to comprehend the why and 
wherefore; when they have come to be men and in 
business, the old grammar lessons floating through the 
memory are for the first time understood, for the rcason- 
ing powers have become strong enough to comprehend 
its philosophy. 

Some students learn easier than others, and forget 
quicker, because they have that kind of temperament 
that is easily impressed, but the temperament has not 
much tenacity, or grip, or endurance. It is easy to write 
It takes 
a long time to write in granite, but it endures the storms 
of ages, The harvest apple ripens quickly. It is rotten 
and gone before the winter apple begins to turn from 
a hard, green thing to become rich, saccharine, and 
luscious. 

In regard to contributions for the JouRNAL, we desire 
to say emphatically, that the value of an article does 
constitute, or ought to, the reason for its insertion. If 
it have no valuo to the reader, it certainly should not be 
allowed to spoil white paper ; ifit be intrinsically valuable- 
there is a corresponding strong reason why it should be 
inserted, and we can not conceive any other reason why 
an article should be inserted. If you will permit us to 
say it, we do not insert articles because we feel friendly 
to tho author or because we feel unfriendly, though some 


articles we reeeive, if they were published just as 
written, and the man's name attached, they would he 
the sharpest infliction which an enemy could make 
upon another. 
, Mvsic.—I am passionately fond of music, espe- 
cially sacred music, of the declamatory and majestic 
styles, and when I listen to the “ ing organ notes“ I 
am often moved to tears, and forget for the time being 
that I am a dweller upon the earth, and seem lifted up 
into a world of harmonies that come and go, entrance 
and bewildcr, and captivate and hold in srembllng 
5 all my senses. Please tell me why it is so, an 

what organs are called into action. I am called an 
excellent singer, but A perfectly self-posscsscd in 
company) I can not sing alone before even my most 
intimate friends. What is the cause and remedy? My 
sensible husband sent in his subscription for the A. P. J. 
as a Now Year's present for me, and you may judgo of 
my good sense when I tell you that it was more accept- 
able than anything else, a new bonnct not excepted. 
Yours, truly, Motte. Ans. You have large Ideality, 
Sublimity, Benevolence, and Veneration, with a mental 
temperament, which give great emotional susceptibility. 
Be guarded, be restrained, lest you give way imprudently 
to such influences. 


Ortsopox.—The true definition of this word is 
sound in the Christian fhith—believing tho doctrines 
taught inthe Scriptures. The word is opposed to heret- 
ical. Then why should one rant against orthodoxy ? 
Why should one desire to be heretical and contend 
against the trus faith? Surely such a one may be said 
to kick against the pricks. —— 


Tae Lirs.— The under lip is believed to repre- 
sent the active clement in love and the upper the pas- 
sive. <A fullness of the lower lip denotes a more demon- 
strative or active stato of the affections than the same 
‘development in the upper lip. 


Paysiocnouy.—Will you be so kind as to in- 
form me (through the columns of tho JOURNAL or other- 
wisc) the signs of character in the principat features of 
the human face, such as the size and shapo of the nose, 
chin, and checks ; the color and size of the eve, com- 
plexion, etc. Ans. We have published tho information 


our correspondent seeks in previous volumes of the 
JOURNAL and in our New Physiognomy” (in four 
Parts, $1 each), and can not now repeat. 


MatrmonraL.—1. In entering into matrimony, 
what organs would you have predominate in the bride- 
groom's head, so that he would not lavish all his smiles 
on every wife except his own? Ans. Conscientiousness, 
Conjugality, and Inhabitivencss. 2. In a wife, what or- 

ns does it require that she may be all in all to her 

usband, 8 home the b lace to him this 
side heaven? Ans. She shonld have alt the organs of the 
coronal, frontal, parietal, and occipital regions well de- 
veloped, and possess a good physique and a well-balanced 
tempcrament; in short, a first-rate head and body. 
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Sol. aR Specrrvm.—The primary colors” are 
so called, mainly, because they have never been farther 
decomposed by any process to which they have been 
submitted. They as a whole are not eementary colors; 
in fact, there are but three such—blue, yellow, and red; 
the other four being combinations of two or all of these. 
You may therefore dispute successfully the eral signi- 


fication of the term primary. 2d. Can fire literally be 
gecn, or only the effects of it? Ans. What we see is 


really the result of the chemical decomposition of matter. 
Tho term “ fire” is generally understood as applying to 
the decomposition of matter, which is accompanied by 
the evolution of light and heat. 


Retative Aces or Hussanp axb Wire.—Of 
course when we some time since gaid that the difference 
in the ages of a husband and his wife should not exceed 
fifty years, wo wero not to be understood as speaking 
seriously. We are in favor of a small disparity, say 
from three to five years; yet, where parties very unequal 
in respect to age feel fitted for each other in other 
respects, we seo no reason for their not living happily 
and harmoniously in the married state. 


W. W. W.—Your head is a little above the 
average size, and does not therefore come under the 
discouraging standard small,” which you appear to 
deplore. You evidently possess considerable mental 
activity, which will give the various organs which you 
chiefly exercise a tendency to increase in size. Many 
men with large brains never amount to much, owing to 
dullness of temperamental constitution, while many 
with comparatively small heads have rendered them- 
selves distinguished on account of their quickness and 
vigor. Don't despair. Proper diet, proper associations, 
studious habits, and a proper appreciation of opportunity 
will render you an ornament rather than an incubus upon 
society. 

Stcpy.—What hours of the day are best for 
studying ? Ans. The morning hours are certainly better for 
mental occupation, as then the brain, refreshed by the 
night's repose, is most capable of grappling with a subject. 
We would not recommend any one to study much before 
breakfast, especially if the abstinence since supper be, as 
it should be, aboat twelve hours. We think, after taking 
the proper quantum of sleep, the brain as well as the 
body needs the support which a good breakfast gives for 
entering upon work vigorously and successfally. 


Setr-Instroucror.—We have been importuned 
before to translate the Self- Instructor“ into foreign 
languages, but pressure of business has required our 
attention to other matters. 


E. G. A. C.—A teacher will enable you to learn 
music in a tenth of the time it would take you to work it 
out alone. You can find one in the city near you. 


CULTIVATION oF OROANS. — Tes, Mirthfulness and 
Agreeabloness, or any other organ, can be improved after 
the age of thirty-three years. The muscles can be im- 
proved, and why not the brain? 


DETERMINATION OF LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE AT 
Sza.—This subject rather belongs to a department out of 


our line, but we will endeavor briefly to explain the 
process by which the mariner ascertains his location. 
To find his latitude, about noon the mariner goes on 
deck with his sextant, and having adjusted the instru- 
ment, proceeds to bring down the image of the sun 
reflected by its mirror until the lower hemisphere or 
limb just touches the horizon. He watches until the 
sun ceases to rise, and the moment it begins to fall, that 
the lower limb dips in the horizon, the sun has passed the 
meridian. The altitude of the sun, as shown by the in- 
dex, is then read off and corrected ; an addition of twelve 
minutes to the altitude as furnished by tho sextant, gives 
the true meridian altitude of the sun. Next, taking this 
from a quadrant or 90°, he finds the sun’s zenith dis- 
tance. If the sun were ever on the equinoctial, the 
zenith distance would always be the latitude. But as the 
sun is only twice a year upon the equinoctial, and as his 
distance from it at times increases to more than 20°, it is 


necessary to take this distance, which is called the sun's - 


** declination,” into account. This declination is found 
in all nautical almanacs calculated fora certain meridian, 
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which must be considered with reference to the mar- 
mer's position east or west of it; and this declination 
applied to the zenith distance by adding when the sun is 
on the same side of the equator, or subtracting when on 
the opposite side, gives the true latitude. 

The longituge is ascertained by a reference to the time 
as indicated by the ship’s chronometer. At the hour of 
noon cach day, as determined by an observation with the 
sextant, the difference is estimated between that hour 
and the hours indicated by the chronometer, and that 
difference is the longitude east or west of the meridian 
taken as the basis of computation. : 

The speed of the vessel at any given time is found by 
casting the Jog, which consists of a long cord having a 
piece of wood of peculiar construction attached to one 
end, called the chip.“ The chip when thrown over- 
board remains stationary, and drags the line out as fast 
as the ship sails. The line is divided into knots and 
half knots, representing miles and half miles, or minutes 
of a degree to which they bear the same proportion as 
the log-glass does to an hour. By comparing the num- 
ber of knots run out with the time occupied by the sand 
in running through the glass, the rate of the vessel in 
passing through the water is found. 

For farther information on these subjects, see any 
good work on navigation. —— 

Unrrotnrut.—Should I withdraw my love from 


one who sometimes departs from the truth, she being 
otherwise a respectable lady? Ans. We can not decide 


for you without knowing more of the case. 


History or tHe Great CVI War.—Which is 
the best history of the Rebellion? Ans. The one that 
tells the whole truth. It is too soon to decide on the 
merits of the various histories in print and now printing. 
It is not likely that any one work will contain it all. 


Ecorism.—What is the difference between Self- 
Esteem and Egotism? Ans. About the difference be- 
tween rum and grog—rum being the clear stuff—grog 
being rum mixed with water. Egotism takes quite as 
much of Approbativeness as it does of Self-Esteem. 
There is a spirit of quiet egotism based, perhaps, wholly 
on Self-Esteem—noisy egotism mainly from Approbative- 
ness. A man wants to be appreciated, therefore blows 
his own horn, praises himself—is egotistical. The 
majority of people who pass for egotistical have Appro- 
bativeness Jarger than Self-Esteem. 


Best Meprcat Lexicon.—For a brief and simple 
work, Cleveland's condensed Vocabulary of Definitions 


and Pronunciations of the terms used by speakers and 
writers on Medicines and the Collateral Sciences—is the 
best. Price. $1 50. 


Best Covunterrerr Dsrecror.—We can send 
copies post-paid for 20 cents. Address this office. 


Toe TemPeRAMENTS.—A.8. We have discussed 
the subject of temperament at various times, in previous 


volumes of the JOURNAL, and can not just at present 
recur to it. Such an answer to your queries as we could 
give in this department would not be satisfactory, but 
you will find a thorough exposition of the whole matter 
in our “ Physiognomy,” Part I. $1. 


Ipeatiry.—We think a person decidedly defi- 
cient in Ideality would not be likely to admire everything 


exquisite, beautiful, refined, and perfect. Still, flowers 
may be admired if one have large Color and Form. Birds 
may be admired with the same faculties in conjunction 
with love of pets. Things exquisite and perfect may 
be admired by that mathematical sense which appreci- 
ates perfectness and accuracy. If a person has a fine 
temperament, there is a relish for whatever is perfect 
and polished, but not that glorious appreciation of the 
higher farms of beauty which persons with large Ideality 
experience. 


35 dose the Water in some 
n ze, while n xposed, 
mot? 84. The freezing in some aprings fs ‘duo ma 7 
to the fact that the supply of water flows in with but 
little force. The fact is obvious, that the more nearly 
quiet the water is, the more readily it will freeze. In 
some springs the water bubbles up with great force, so 
that the entire volume of water is in a constant state of 
agitation, and does not stop long enough for congelation 

to commence. 
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Mar Ws Marry f—I will state my case to you 
as briefly as possible, and earnestly request an answer 
at your earliest convenience. I am the daughter of a 

w in comfortable circumstances, the only single one 
of a family of several children. My affections have fora 
long time been settled upon a gentleman of whom no ill- 

rt has ever been heard; his character is unexceptlon- 
able, and has never been assailed. But my mother does 
not consent to our anion; her only objectio so far as 
stated, is couched in the indefinite phrase that he is not 


worthy” of her daughter. But, doubtless, the princi 
trouble is of a 13 1 my mother ie fooking 
higher for her daughter. We are both of age and have 
waited patiently for her to change her mind, but no 
sign tous is given,” and now my anzions query ip, What 
is my duty? Shall I still wait for prejadice to vanish? 
Shall I submit to her will or my own j ent? Ido 
not write from idle curiosity; my motive In asking the 
JOURNAL springs from a desire to obtain a disinterested 


nfer 

do right.—A CONSTANT 
READER. Ans. It is yours to decide. It would be well, 
however, to ask the advice of your clergyman; were you 
within easy reach, we would advise that you consult a 
competent phrenologiet, and then, if approved, you 
should act accordingly. 

REsPIRATION.—The lungs and respiratory ap- 
paratus are so arranged that the blood and air do not 
come in direct contact with each other, but are separated 
by a thin membrane so constituted that tho blood will 
absorb the oxygen of the air breathed through it. The 
respiratory membrane is ‘blood-tight,” but not air. 
tight.” Onur friend is probably aware that a sponge will 
hold water. 

SouL, Serarr, Mrivp.—These terms are sometimes 
used interchangeably, butimproperlyso. The soul is the 
immaterial, immortal part of man—that part especially 
subject to moral government. The spirit has to do 
mainly with the disposition, the temper. The ménd is 
the intelligent, the intellectual part of man—that which 
thinks and acts through the various facuities. 


REFLECTIVES vs. PERCEPTIVES.—Are not 


people 


with reflectives than perceptives and but little 
education, more ignorant than those with larger percep- 
8 ves and no better educational advan- 


tages ? Ans. Tes, for the reason that it is through the per- 
ceptive faculties man obtains general knowledge. Those 
who have large observing organs become learned, be- 
cause of the store of facts they gather, and having these 
facts in their memory, can in their intercourse with 
others render them available. Many men of good per- 
ceptive power, but deficient reflective, obtain a reputa- 


tion for talent, especially if they possess large Language, 
though they may show no depth or comprehensiveness 


of understanding. 


WHISKY AND Brass.—A co ndent in the 
September number says that he finds himself unable to 
read an order before superior officers, unless he is under 
the influence of whisky. I have been thinking it quite 
strange that whisky can have such an Does 


whisky change the nataral wor of the various organs ? 
I incline to the opinion that bashfulness in most 8 is 


owing toa lack of vitality. I have noticed many persons 
who were anything but bold, and in most cases they were 
weak and delicate, the nervous system being weak and 
excitable. Is it not well-established that nervous people 
are more sensitive and have less power of combating the 
opinions of others than those who have a good strong 
muscular development? Why is it that stimulants make 
men bold and fearless in debate? Is it not because 
whisky strengthens temporarily the nervous system? I 
can not seo why the o of Approbativeness, which 
makes one 1, would not be intensified by that stim- 
ulant which arouses Self-Esteem. Ans. Alcoholic liquors 


excite the base of the brain mainly, since that part of the 
brain has more to do with the body than the superior 
part. Hence, men who are stimulated by liquor become 
combative, destructive, or social, more than they do 
logical, spiritual, or moral. Undoubtedly diffidence or 
bashfulness would be increased by bodily weakness, and 
that physical strength is a good basis for physical cour- 
age. We suppose two men with equal Combativeness 
and Destructiveness, the one having good health and ex- 
cellent muscular powers would feel independent, strong, 
bold, and courageous, whereas the other having deficient 
vitality would feel relatively dejected and weak. But 
you should remember that alcoholic liquors produce an 
abnormal excitement. Let a man become angry and his 
bashfulness subeldes, let him be frightened and he over- 
steps modesty and deference. Whatever is calculated to 
intensify the energetic elements and strong animal im- 
pulses is likely to overcome basefulnees, whether it be 
whisky or any other powerful excitant. 
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Communications. 


Under this head we publis duch voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to me: {it a place here, but 
withont indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth. 


PHRENOLOGY APPLIED. 
A WARNING AND A PROPHECY. 


t WHAT HAS PHRENOLOGY DONE FOR YOU?” 


Mn. Eprron—I have read the above sentence over many 
times in your JouRNAL and wondered if I could not say 
something you would like to hear. It is not so much 
what it has done for me or others, but what I have to re- 
late bears upon the truth of Phrenology. 

In the winter of 1855 a gentleman and his wife visited 
the rooms of a phrenologist for the purpose of obtaining 
charts of characters. They had been married about two 
years; the husband's age was thirty, that of his wife ten 
years younger. The former's character was delineated 
as having an affectionate disposition, fine taste, consid- 
erable talent, and other favoruble points, besides any 
amount ef ambition; and ended by giving this admoni- 
tion: “I wish to impress this one thing on your mind 
you will be a ruined man before you are thirty-five if you 
go on in the way you are now going—you know what I 
mean.” 

His wife was represented as being timid yet confiding, 
yielding, and talented; tbe latter quality modestly de- 
nied by the lady's friends who were present, and 
ventured to say: Mr. , you have made her out 
better than her husband; Mr. is well known in 
this city and elsewhere as being quite a writer and lec- 
turer, and stands at the head of his profession ; his char- 
acter is as good as his profession.” * Mrs. is such 
a little home body that very little is known about her.” 
„Can't help that,“ returned Mr. ; ' IT IS 80.“ 


5 


After the evening lecture, Mr. sought out the lady 
and gave her some private advice, and she now enjoys 
the benefits of that consultation. 


By-and-by a little property that had been expected bo- 
fore marriage came to the wife. A cloud gathered in 
the domestic horizon—the husband was in debt, and to 
help him the wife gave a portion of her all to relieve him. 
A few months passed and the same thing was repeated 
the wife, to reduce family expenses, dismissed her help 
to ald her husband. Some timc before this a young lady 
was introduced into the family to lessen the cares of the 
wifo, and for companionship in the husband’s absence. 
It was not long before she began to see that what at first 
she had hoped was only suspicion or jealousy, would 
sooner or later, if not in some way checked, prove a 
reality, and so tried every means in her power to win 


him back. Nothing as yet dimmed the prospect of his 


public horizon; he went abroad and gained name and 
money, and the “ little home bod went the round of her 
wifely duties, and many thought her unworthy of so good 
a man. 

Soon increasing cares and anxiety brought to the wife 
failing health. Gradually her means were lessened, and 
if she remonstrated when he wantcd more, he would 
reply, You will not trust me,” which always silenced 
her ; and to still show her confidence and love, she gave 
him her little all, which went she knew not whither. 
She pleaded with him as a wife only can, and at last, 
when but little hope remained and she felt he was pre- 
paring to leave her, she told him she would expose him; 
- but be only told her bitterly that no one would believe 
her, and would call her crazy. Sometimes he would be 
kind and even indalgent. Still did she aid him all she 
could in his lectures, in her houschold, by her pravers: 
it was of no avail. He left her for another, and she found 
hereeli homeless and companionless, her husband un- 
faithful, and his age only—thirty-four! When it became 
necessary to make it known, the wife's friends would 
hardly credit that he had deserted her, and so well had 
he carried out his plans that many thought her insane, he 
havi ne so far as to circulate such a report. Rumors 
reach his old friends that he has been convicted of for- 
gery. and that his courge is downward. 

he wife has obtained a divorce on the above grounds, 
and wishes to give her mite respecting the prophetic 
words of Mr. and their fulfillment. 

If the léttle home body ever achieves anything that 
Phrenology says she can, may-de you will hear of her 
again. L. H. B. 
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BENEVOLENCE. 
BY MRS. CLARA LEARNED MEACHAM. 
In this wicked world of toil and woe, 
Ever the weary come and go; 


Let us cheer the faltering on the way, 
And turn the feet that, erring, stray. 


In this thoroughfare of human life, 
Where want and misery are rife, 
Let us reach forth the giving hand 
To those who by the wayside stand. 


There are sunken checks, tear-stained and pale, 
And broken-hearted beauty frail, 

And weeping mothers, with grief-bowed head, 
“Mourning loved living ones as dead.“ 


Let us feed the needy, clothe and cheer, 
Brush from the pallid cheek the tear; 


Let goodness and mercy together blend, 
To be to weary ones a friend. 


Ever list to the lonely orphans’ cry, 

Say still, the orphans’ God is nigh,” 

Point them to a Saviour's dying love, 

A brighter land. A HOME aBOvs.” 
Lerrsio, Omo. s 


— —— 


A LAMENT. 


Gong to her rest, 
Gone to her rest ! 

Gone down in the grave to sleep; 
Grief is an inmate of my breast; 

Grief in my heart must ever rest, 

Grieving for her I weep. 

Gloomy and dim, 
Groping through sin, 

Groping along to the grave; 
Growing old with care and sorrow, 
Grown faint-hearted for to-morrow, 

Going down to oblivion's wave; 

Going down to her, where she is I shall be; 
Gladly I'll pass the gate twixt her and me. 
MARY E. WEST. 
— 28 ——— 

PirysiogNoMy—PRIMARY RULES FOR ITS PRACTICE.— 
Rule 1. First, take a casual glance and note the im- 
pression you have received. 

2. Decide whether the person under consideration is 
quick or slow. If he is thoughtful, he is naturally slow ; 
and if not, the reverse. 

3. Judge whether vigorous and determined, or weak 
and vacillating. 

4. Whether haughty or humble, gloomy or Joyful. 

5. Observe whether cold, formal, and bitter, or open- 
hearted, frank, and mild. 

6. Notice whether sensual or spiritual, animal or 
mental. 

%. Lastly, and above all, find whether governed by his 
passions or his intellect. 4. J. 


THE INQUISITIVE NOSE. 

THE following facts which I have learned from observa- 
tion, I do not find mentioned in your new Physiogno- 
my.“ and I am not aware that they have ever been ad- 
vanced before. 

The horizontally long, sharp-pointed, and slightly 
turned- up nose, styled the Inquisitive Nose, is said to in- 
dicate, according to the development of the other faculties, 
an inordinate tendency to pry into other people's busi- 
ness, or the love of investigating, aptitude for chemistry, 
botany, etc., or the disposition to dig in the earth in 
search of treasures or food, etc. The correctness of this 
last assertion I can, I believe, fully prove. A correspond- 
ing formation, a protuberance, is visible on the snout of 
the pig, at the very point where it appears op the pro- 
montory of the mind's map of the prying, of the miser in 
eager search of a wrong notion, or proof of want of 
shrewdness, in his customer, whereon to found his 
echeme of making money out of him; of the flatterer who 
studies the little vanities and weaknesses of his intended 
prey; of the spectator who views the condition of the 
market, the chances of possible increase or decrease of 
supply; of the master mind in chemistry who discovers 
differences and relations of elements. 

The hog, especially the wild, plows up the earth in 
search of roots, fruits, ctc.; other animals also dig and 
scratch up the soil—the dog does, but not with his snout, 
nor with the intent to procure food, but to find for his 
master the desired trufle, or because he knows a dead 
body is buried, etc. The hen scratches up the soll to ex- 
pose it, scattered about, to its piercing eye the beak takes 
up, but does not find out, the food; every animal whose 
beak, snout, etc., is not its instrument of seizjng alone, 
but of finding out its food, must have the protuberance of 
the great chemist’s proboscis. The elephant, when a 
choice bit (cake or fruit) is thrown to him and buries 
itself in his hay, does not scatter the hay and Zook for the 
apple—he smells and feels for it with his snout, the trunk, 
he digs in the hay, and while the lower extremity of the 
trunk ends in his finger, the seizing tool, there appears on 
the upper the characteristic sign of the inguisitive nose. 

The duck has the same protuberance, the goose has it, 
and all suckers among aquatic birds must have it; their 
beaks not only seize but also find out their food—they dig 
in the mad; the swan is their fellow, and I am inclined 
to think the stork, crane, flamingo, etc. 

The white-fish and the sun-fish of the New York 
market have the protuberance; they stir up the mud or 
sand and extract from the troubled waters the food; I 
have observed the gold-fish doing this, and the protuber- 
ance must appear on them; they draw in mouth after 
mouth full of sand, to separate from it the nourishing 
atoms, and reject the rest. 

I incline to the belief that even fish not stirring up the 
mud, but living by suction—herrings, the whale,—must 
have the seal of the inquisitive or digging propensity on 
them. About the herrings, I am almost sure that they 
have it; and the whale which does not look at its prey, 
but sucks in half a dozen or so of cubic yards of water 
and fish, to swallow the last and make a fountain of the 
first, ought to show it. 

Does the woodpecker, the earth-worm, or the oyster 
exhibit the mark? Iam inclined to think they certainly 
must. 

Above I spoke of the flatterer, and now I will adduce a 
negative proof of my proposition. The nose of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, that unique man, is not ornamented with 
our protuberance, and his history shows that he did not 
possess the penetration it accompanies; his secretive- 
ness was quite equal to his great moral, retlective, and 
perceptive faculties; it is well known how he could dis- 
simulate and banish from his face every cue of what 
might be going on in his mind; but he was not in the 
same degree endowed with insight into the character of 
his followera—he was deceired in Jomini, Moreau. Murat, 
and certain other brave but either fickle or selfishly pru- 
dent men. E 

In the face of Christ, as the artists give it, this trait is 
not and ought not to be prominent, because in him there 
was a beautiful harmony of the noblest as of the most 
necessary endowments, Of the many proofs how wel} 


he was gifted with inquisitiveness I will only name one, 
the answer about the tribute to Cesar; the fullness of 
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the organ enabled him to discern the bare motive of the 
questioners; secretiveness alone would have prompted 
him to keep secret his opinion about so dangerous a 
topic; under the counsel of both he gave the admirable 
EVASIVE answer, silencing his fempters. 
R ADOLPHUS WURTH. 
—— — — 


“GOING SOUTH’—MISSISSIPPI. 


AFTER reading the article Going South,“ in the Octo- 
ber number (which I but recently received), I thought 
that perhaps I might be able to give some information 
that might be of use to some of your readers as far as 
Mississippi is concerned, at least. 

The war having closed with the freedom of the negro, 
great numbers of Southerners who were wont to depend 
upon ‘‘sambo” as a visible means of support, are now 
thrown entirely upon their own resources, and as far as 
my information goes are, all through the South, rushing 
into the mercantile business, practice of the law, medi- 
cine, teaching school, etc., etc. 

Pereons emigrating from the North with a view to such 
pursuits must expect to meet with many competitors— 
some experienced, others inexperienced. 

The mechanical and agricultural branches afford a wide 
field, there being comparatively few good mechanics in 
the South, and agricniture being conducted in too 
much of a slip-shod manner. The introduction of more 
labor-saving machinery, adapted to the wants of the 
people, and a more effective mode of farming, will entirely 
revolationize Southern sentiments and amount of pro- 
ductions. The Southern people will then see that the 
abolition of slavery is among the greateet of blessings, 
and bat the commencement of a new and better order of 


things. 

The South has depended almost entirely upon the North 
for her manufactures, farming tools, etc., there being in 
the rural districts shops only to do repairing, and that 
generally by negroes, who know to perfection the art of 
turning iron and spoiling wood, the owners of such 
shops having but little practical knowledge of the busi- 
ness. 

The richest lands in the State of Mississippi are in the 
first and second range of counties bordering upon the 
Mississippi River, and in the prairies upon the Mobile 
and Ohio Railroad, lying in the counties of Itawamba, 
Monroe, Lowndes, and Noxubee. Much ofthe remainder 
is composed of ridges or upland, intersected with creeks 
and rivers, upon which there is generally more or less 
bottom lands that produce very well, having a good deop 
soil, and are covered with the hard woods, oak, hickory, 
ash, etc. The uplands or hills are generally covered with 
the long or short leaf pine, having but a thin, light soil, 
which produces tolerably well for three or four years, 
when it commences to wear out, very little if any offort 
at resuscitation being made. Such lands can be bought 
cheap, from two to ten dollars per acre, while the richer 
lands varied before the war from ten to fifty dollars per 
acre, according to improvement and location. 

The soil and climate appear to be better adapted to the 
cultivation of rice and cotton, but corn and small grains 


with the different varieties of vegetables do well. Apples, 


with attention, do very well, while peaches, plums, figs, 
etc., grow in the greatest abundance and of the finest 
varieties and flavors. 

In point of healthiness, I think Mississippi will com- 
pare very favorably with any of the Northern or Western 
States that are more thickly settled and better cleared up. 
The country along the Mississippi River, in places, has 
the reputation of being affected with miasm and malaria, 
but I have seen some of the finest forms and as robust- 
looking people in such places as I ever wish to see. The 
diseases that affect the people appear to be confined more 
to the intermittent type of fever than any other. The 
climate being milder in winter, the people are more in 
the open air; houses, also, are built more open, and I think 
as a conseqnence there is a much less tendency to con- 
sumption and its kindred diseases than at the North. 
The idea of the great heat in summer I think also exists 
more in the imagination than in reality. The days are 
hot, but the nights with very rare exceptions are always 
cool. There is one peculiarity I have noticed in the 
Southern climate, that it always tarns cooler after a rain 
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or storm, and remains so for several days. I was raised 
in Connecticut, have lived in several of the Western 
States, and in Mississippi five years, but I have never 
suffered more with heat here during the summer than in 
the North or West. On the other hand, I have suffered 
equally as much from cold weather while it lasted as at 
the North or West. 

At present there is some prejudice and animosity ex- 
isting toward the Yankees, as all Northern and Western 
men are called, and who would not not expect it? With 
proper treatment I think it will soon die away. 

The Confederate soldicrs have all gono home and gone 
to work, and are striving to be good citizens and make 
the most and best of the changes that the close of the 
war has brought about, and are looking forward with 
hope to the time when all differences shall be settled, and 
peace and harmony once more prevail. EUGENE 

HAZLEHURST, CoPIAN Co. 


— — — 
A SINGULAR CASE. 


A cass of unusudl interest, showing extraordinary te- 
nacity of life, has recently come under our notice. It is 
that of a man living for six weeks with a minie ball 
weighing oneand a quarter ounces in his brain, and after 
the ball was removed being fully restored to conscious- 
ness, with his intellect unimpaired and his physical power 
perfect. 

Lieutenant Thos. W. Chandler entered the service with 
the First Long Island Volunteers, in the early part of the 
war, and served without injury until the Bth of March, 
1865. After the recapture of Fort Steadman on that day, 
our picket line was advanced on the whole of the left. In 
this advance the Lieutenant received a gunshot wound in 
the left temple which penetrated the braifi. The surgeon 
in charge of the division hospital probed the wound, and 
finding the ball had entered the brain, made no attempt 
to remove it, concluding that Lieutenant Chandler was 


fatally wounded. After remaining in the hospital for 
soveral weeks, Lientenant Chandler desired a lough, 
but was informed that he would dic on the road. 

a couple of weeks more he was allowed to return to 
Brooklyn. On his arrival the brain was oozing from the 
wound, and the depression showed a fracture of the 
cranium. He placed himself under the charge of Dr. J. 
G. Johnson, who opened the wound, and after elevating 
depressed portions of bone, found the buile’ preseing in 
upon the brain and nrmly wecgod D the portions of tho 
8 which had been driven in. ith considerable dif- 
ficulty the ball was removed, covered with brain. The 
brain oozed from the wound for several days, but is now 
healed, and Lieutenant Chandler is able to go around. 

The case has excited great intercst among the 
55 have 1 85 oa n . a 8 

Prospect Street, Brooklyn, where he y 
satisfy any incredulous person that it is ble to have 
an ounce and a quarter minie ball in the brain for six 
weeks, and still survive. 

A similar case of tenacity of life was shown a few years 
ago i New York, in the case of Bill Poole, the pugilist, 
who lived for a week with a ball in his heart. photo- 
graph has been taken of Lieut. Chandler [and may be seen 
at the office of the PHRENOBOGICAL JOURNAL] which 
serves to perpetuate this unique case.— Daily Times. 
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Tug VoICEB.— Very young children, 
like the inarticulate animals, have only the faculty of 
voice to express the existing feeling by a cry or sound, 
which all persons with a little attention can understand. 
Thus they easily exprese joy or sorrow, uneasiness or 
want in the same style in which animals of all kinds ex- 
prese their feelings. With what animation a horse 
greets his companion whom he sees in the next field! 
The young of all animals express their want of food, 
which the mother readily understands and anxiously at- 


tends to. The range of capabilities of theso animal ex- 
pressions is 1 but is sufficiont for their use, 
and constitutes their languages. Providence has 7. 
also, given to each race of animals a different voice, 80 
there need be no misapprehension among them; but he 
has debarred them from articulation, which would onl 
have filled the world with noise without sense. 8 
faculty he has given only to that superior race, to whom 
also he has given a larger development of brain, and 
more varicd and more acute facultics, whom thus he has 
made as a monarch over other animals; and, as it were, 
an intermediate god over those ani and this 

where it is his duty to govern wisely, and to diffuse hap- 
piness, and generally to act and govern likest that great- 
er Being who created him and appointed bim his office, 
He will thus best fulfill that divine injunction, ‘‘ Be ye 
perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is 


perfect.” o. H. 
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CAUSES OF 


It is very common for theorists to oppose the inter- 
marriages of kindred on the supposition that the affspring 
of such unions will either be deaf mutes, dcformed, 
or idiots though, so far as my observation extends, 
these natural infirmities are produced in real life by 
other causes. Of five families in one neighborhood, the 
parents were first cousins, and the children, without 
exception, were quite as intelligent as their parents, or 
the other children of the neighborhood. There was not 
an idiot, a deformed, or deaf mute among them. There 
were three idiots, however, in the same vicinity, the 
offspring of parents who were in no way related. One, 
a girl, a deaf mute, sixteen years old, rather below the 
middle size, in perfect health, does not know her own 
name or her mother, can not be made to understand a 
single word, sign, or gesture, has been to the asylum for 
feeble-minded children without benefit, yet has sufficient 
ability to walk about and amuse herself. Second, like- 
wise a girl, is nearly of the same age, yet has never been 
able to sit alone, carry a mo-sel of food to her lips, er 
signify the possession of one spark of intelligence or 
reason. Third, a boy, who, like the first one mentioned 
above, grew to man’s estate, yet was far beneath the 
brutes in mental capacity. Now, whatever medical gentle- 
men may have to say to this, the mothers of these 
children, and they alone, would account for this depriva- 
tion of reasén in their offspring. In the first case, 
the mother, at a certain period during her pregnancy, 
was called upon to attend her own mother in the death- 
sickness of the latter. When her child was born, its 
bands and feet had then, and ever since, a corpse-like 
appearance, and the only noise it makes is a moan 
exactly resembling that of the dying woman. In the 
second case, the mother was frightened by some of the 
animals in a menagerie. In the third case, the mother 
became extremely angry upon seeing the intoxication of 
her husband and one of the neighbors. Strange as it may 
seem, it is a fact, that the boy always, from his infancy 
to the full growth of his manhood, had the appearance 
of being drank, and one to have seen him, without any 
information as to the cause of his singular manner, would 
have supposed him to be intoxicated. 

It is not my purpose to attempt any explanation of 
these phenomena. I have only given a simple statement 
of facts. While recounting these, other cases quite as 
singular, and tending to elucidate the same subject, have 
occurred to my memory, which I may attempt to deline- 
ate at some future time. . D. 


IDIOCY. 
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UNCOUTH HABITS. 


Mr. Eprror: In a recent number your correspondent 
gavo some wholesome hints relative to habits that are 
inconvenient to others, unpleasant to the sensitive, 
untidy, and offensive. Will you allow a word more? 
Thongh uncouth habits are not necessarily wicked or 
disgraceful, they are faults, and should be abandoned. 
At the table great care is necessary so to eat, and drink, 
and conduct in all respects as not to produce unpleasant 
sensations in others. Among faults at table we may 
mention loud breathing, making noises when eating 
eoup, or ‘sipping tea or coffee, opening the lips while 
masticating and making a kind of smacking noise. 
These habits are not confined to boys, though nearly all 
of them at some time blunder into the practice of them. 
But men, women, young ladies sometimes, fall into these 
practices. 

Eating large mouthfuls should be avoided; talking 
when the mouth is full; eating in a greedy manner; 
putting the knife in the mouth, or mixing different kinds 
of food on the plate so that they look mussy—such as 
mashing a large potato, spreading stewed tomatoes 
over it, and then stirring it up and mixing it as one 
would a batch of biscuit, is offensive to most people; it 
looks too much like mixing horse feed, or feed for other 
animals with coarser fare. These hints are not intended 
for those who don’t need them, and those who do will 
thank us for them when they get cured of their bad 
habits. 
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Piterary Aotites. 


[42 works noticed in Toe PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this ofice at prices annexed. 


Syow Bouxp: A Winter Idyl. By John 


Greenleaf Whitticr. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1866. 
1 vol., 16mo., cloth. $1. 


This is the latest and one of the best of the Quaker 
poet's productions. Its pictures of New England life 
and scencry as they were half a century or so ago, are 
truthful and most graphic; and the verse has all the 
vigor and terseness of the author's earlier productions. 
An excellent portrait of the author forms a fitting 
frontispiece to this handsome volume. 


Miss Oona MCQUARRIE. A Sequel to 


Alfred Hagart’s Household. By Alexander Smith, au- 
thor of A Life Drama,” etc. Boston: Ticknor & 
Ficlds. 1866. One vol., 16mo, cloth. $1 2. 


The domestic story, the first part of which is so poet- 
ically and graphically told in Alfred Hagart's House- 
hold," is here fitly concluded. It is even more interest- 
ing than the previous volume, which is seldom the case 
with “ sequels.” Everybody who has read the story of 
the Houschold” will wish to follow through this vol- 
ume the fortunes of John Hagart. 


History oF THE PLOTS AND CRIMES OF 


THE GREAT CONSPIRACY TO OVERTHROW LIBERTY IN 
America. By John Smyth Dye. New York: Pub- 
lished by the Author. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth. $2. 


This is not properly a history of our great Civil War, 
but rather of its causes, or what its author believes to 
be its causes. Those who are curious enough to read it 
will learn, among other equally strange things, that 
Abraham Lincoln was not the only President of the 
United States who has met his death at the hands of the 
assassin, Harrison and Taylor having been disposed of 
in the same way. Such books as this will continue to be 
written and read for many years to come; but for any- 
thing that shall deserve the name of an impartial history 
of the late Civil War or its causes, we must wait till 
another generation shall have taken our places on the 
stage of action. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DISEASES OF 
THE THROAT AND Lunas. By J. H. Phillips, M.D. 
New York. 1866. Papercovers. 50 cents. 


This pamphlet gives the pathology, symptoms, and 
most successful mode of treatment. The author is a 
distinguished physician of the allopathic school, and has 
made the diseases of which he treats a special study. 


An ILLUSTRATED History oF THE RE- 
BELLION.—George W. Childs, Philadelphia, announces 
„A Pictorial History of the Great Civil War,” by Benson 
J. Lossing. We shall look for its appearance with great 
interest. It is the author’s intention to treat the subject 
with strict impartiality, using only such materials as, in 
his judgment, may not be questioned as to truthfulness 
er propriety. He proposes to make it a book of facts 
rather than of opinions, and will endeavor to give such 
faithful illustrations of men and things connected with 
this important event in the history of the United States, 
as shall recommend it as a standard work on its great 
subject for all future time. It will contain 2,000 illustra- 
tions by the author, and will be issued in not less than 


three volumes. The work will be sold argon 
subscription. Price, in cloth binding, $5. Joseph Wil- 
son, 86 Nassau St., General Agent for New York. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
New York Woman's INFIRMARY ASSOCIATION shows 
that this most uscful and much needed institution is 
doing, and doing well, in its own quiet way, its great 
work. Its object is, to treat, and to aim to cure, the ills 
of Woman, incident to her organization, which, owing 
to the cares of a family or otherwise overtaxed system, 
are very prevalent. The institution being now in its 
second year, bas a better organization than at first. 
The necds of patients being carefully studied, are sup- 
plied, and their improvement is as certain as human 
skill can make it. It is a pleasant home for invalids, and 
belng so, conduces to a more rapid recovery than can be 
had in a family, where the necessary appliances are less 
easily used and less regularly given. 
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It is a Homeopathic institution, and is under the charge PRECIOUS THovGHTS, Moral and Re- 


of Dr. J. W. Mitchell, an experienced and skillful physi- 
cian and surgeon, aided by a staff of consulting physi- 
cians and surgeons, who are widely known for their 
professional ability, and it is indorsed by such experi- 
enced and honored physicians as Drs. Gray, Marcy, 
Bayard, Fowler, Gucrnsey, Evans, and Warner, and the 
late Drs. Wilson and Bolles. 

The Infirmary is situated on Washington Heights 
(156th Street), New York city. 


Toe National Temperance Advocate 
and the Youth’s Temperance Banner are monthly publi- 
cations of the National Temperance Society Publication 
House, and should be liberally sustained. Tho last named 
is handsomely illustrated, and publishes interesting sto- 
ries for the boys and girls. 


Tue UNITED States REGISTER OR 
BLUE Book For 1866, containing a list of all the Princi- 
pal Officers of the Federal Government, and the United 
States Census for 1860, with much authentic political 
and statistical information relating to the continent of 
America, is a useful book for everybody. Compiled by 
J. Disturnell, and published by the American News 
Company. It can bc had at this office. 5 cents. 


CHAMBERS’? ENCYCLOPEDTIA. — This 
popular and most excellent work, reprinted in this 
country by J. B. Lippincott & Co.. has reached Part 101, 
which brings the matter down to the word Saxon. The 
price of each part is 25 cents. Payable on delivery. 


Hunt’s Mercuant’s MAGAZINE is an 


invaluable publication for all engaged in commercial 


pursuits. It is too well known to require our indorse- 
ment. Monthly. $5a year. New York: Wm. B. Dana. 


ALMANACH ET DInECrORIUM FRAN- 
ÇAIS DES Etats UNIS POUR L'ANNÉE 1866 is a very 
useful publication for our Franco-American fellow- 
citizens, and for business men generally. Published by 
J. D. L. Zender. 50cts. —— 

Ip1iocy.— We have received a copy of 
a very able treatise on ‘‘ Idiocy: its Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment by the Physiological Method,” by Edward Seguin, 
M.D. It discusses the subject in a very clear and satis- 
factory way, and contains suggestions of the utmost im- 


rtance to all who have the good of the unfortunates re- 

erred to at heart. The idiot is no longer beyond hope. 

His condition may be improved, and Dr. Seguin here 
points out the means. 


— 


Ae Books. 


[Among the late issues Of the press not elsewhere noticed 
in these pages, we may mention the following, all of which 
may be ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting: ] ` 


THE AMERICAN ReruBLic; its Consti- 
tution, Tendencies, and Destiny. By O. A. Brownson. 
12mo., cloth, with a Portrait. $3. 


Pokus by Robert Buchanan. 16mo., 
cloth. 81 %. — 

INNER Roux, Political, Religious, and 
Social. By Rev. C. M. Butler, D.D. 12mo., cloth. 
$1 %. 

ESSAYS ON THE SUPERNATURAL ORIGIN 
OF CHRISTIANITY, with special reference to the Theories 
of Rénan, Strauss, and Tubingen. By Rev. George P. 
Fisher, A.M. 8vo., cloth. $8 60. 


Tae CYCLOPEDIA oF Biocrarry.— 
A Record of the Lives of Eminent Persons. By Park 
Godwin. New edition. Crown, Svo., cloth. $3 50. 


Pokus by Edna Dean Proctor. 16mo., 
cloth. $1 2. — 

Norks FROM PLYMOUTH PULPIT: a 
Collection of Memorable Passages from the Discourses 
of Henry Ward Beecher, with a Sketch of Mr. Beecher 
and the Lecture Room. By Augusta Moore. New Edi- 
tion, revised and greatly enlarged. 12mo. $2. 


ligious. Gathered from the works of John Ruskin. By 
Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 12mo. $2. 


Sonas oF Praise AND Porss or DE- 
VOTION N RR CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. With an Intro- 
duction by Henry Coppée, Professor, ctc. 4to. Illus. $12. 


THE CENTENARY OF AMERICAN METH- 
oDIsmM; a sketch of its History, Theology, Practical Sys- 
tem, and Success. Prepared by order of the Centenary 
Committee of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. By Abel Stevens, LL.D. Witha 
statement of the plan of the Centenary Celehration of 
1866, by John McClintock, D.D. 12mo. $1 50. 


OBSCURE DISEASES OF THE BRAIN 
AND MIND. By Forbes Winslow, M.D. $4 %. 


General Itens. 


Tur JOURNAL AND OTHER MATTERS. 
—Edmund W., who styles himself “an old bachelor,“ 
and who has been some years a subscriber to our Joun- 
NAL, sends us an order for ten copies, which he intends 
to distribute among his friends. He has much to say in 
reference to the benefit its constant reading has done 
him ; that whereas, a few years ago, he, being in poor 
circumstances, was wont to consider himself . a nobody,” 
and of no use in the world, now he thinks that he can 
be a little useful if he only tries.” 

Friend W. has something to say in behalf of female 
suffrage, but we are afraid our occasional contributor, 
John Dunn, has shown the impracticability of his (W. e) 
views. W. has been something of a warrior, and figured 
in our recent affair,“ and thinks that all the young 


men who could, but would not, go to tho war, should be 
compelled to marry the soldicrs’ and eailors’ widows and 
orphan daughters, or be deprived of the right of suffrage. 
Take care, Edmund! gon are treading on dangerous 
ground. Perbaps tho ladics would prefer to live single 

wed such pusillanimous cowards. Besides, we 
think that such a veteran as yoursclf has no right to 
“hang fire” in the matrimonial “lino.” Cast about,” 
old fellow, and get sight of some charming widow or or- 
phan, and fall in with her, and don’t omit from your sup- 
plies the JOURNAL if you would succeed in all your opera- 


We like the tone of W.'s letter, and had we space 
would give it an insertion, as a single instance of what 
the JOURNAL has done and is doing among the lowly in 


the way of improving their morals, their mann eir 
social and e conditions É aii 


A BELIEVER.—I am a believer in Phre- 
nology, Uygeio-Therapy, the Bible, and the true Temper- 
ance platform. Iam bound to defend and practice the 
Health reform. Ibelieve in woman’s rights” when she 
is right, and will do what I can to influence her to do right 
and to dress right. If her wrongs can not be redressed, 
she can be re-dressed. At any rate, I hope the day will 
come when her lover will cease to love his dram, and her 
friends will not use the weed.“ Please give my re- 
spects to all the girls; my compliments to those who 
dress healthfully; my love to the children who use no 
tea, coffee, or colored candy, and my best wishes to all. 
And may we all so live that when we are gathered over 
the river,“ we may meet where thero will be no parting. 

VANCOUVER, W. T. ALTA. 


Mr. Tuomas Cook, the Tourist from 
England, now arranging Grand American and European 
Excursions for parties visiting these Countries, may be 
addressed, in the care of Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


American SANITARY Mousrum.— Dr. 
Thomas W. Evans, now in Paris, France, desires to ben- 
efit mankind generally, and to confer honor on his native 
country by making known abroad a great number of use- 
fal inventions made by his countryman for relieving sick 
and wounded soldiers. He has issued the following cir- 
cular: 


Penetrated with the idea that the Sanitary Commission 
of the United States, by mitigating the horrors of war, 
had resolved one of the most urgent questions of mod- 
ern times, I was one of the first persons in Europe who 
endeavored to acquaint the public with the organization 
and the results of that admirable institution. I first pub- 
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lished a book (La commission sanitaire, son origine, son 
organization et ses résultats) in which 1 consclentiously 
exposed the efforts and tho final success of the Sanita 
Commission during the gigantic strngglo that the Uni 
States sustained with unabated couraze. Afterward ap- 
my French translations of military, medical, and 
surgical essays. By acting so, I felt I was serving both 
the cause of humanity and that of my native country. 

After having shown the wonderful results of the Sani- 
tary Commission, it would be just and proper now to 
acquaint the public with the great number of ingenious 
inventions made by my countrymen in view of relieving 
the sick and the wounded soldiers. 

In order to realize this project, I intend to assemble in 
a collection the products of those inventions which have 
enabled tho Sanitary Commission to fulfill its mission. 

The Universal Exhibition that is to be opened in Paris 
in 1867 is certainly the best opportunity for the nanan 
ration of this Sanitary Museum. During that Exhibition 
no civilized nation will be unrepresented in the French 
metropolie. The articles exhibited in such a Muscum 
will therefore call the attention of all those who wish the 
welfare of mankind, and acquaint all nations with the 
names of their inventors. 

In addressing myself to my countrymen, I am firmly 
convinced that they will assist me in my patriotic and 
humanitary enterprise. Although I am willing to fiat 
chase all such articles.as may be uscful, I shall gratefully 
accept any object that the inventors or manufacturers 
would wish to contribute. 

I therefore most respectfully request all snch persons 
who are disposed to co-operate in the creation of the 
Amcrican Sanitary Muse to address their communi- 
cations to Dr. Thomas W. Evans, 15 Rne de la Paix, Pa- 
ris (France), or to M. Abner L. Ely, 22 Pine Strect, New 
Yor THOMAS W. EVANS, M.D., 15 Rue de la Paix. 

Paris, Dec., 1865. — 


LiFe INSURANCE AND HOMuEOFATHT.— 
In Decomber last the directors and sharcholders of tho 
General Provident Assurance Company in London held 
a meeting to consider the bearing of the homeopathic 
medical treatment in the health and life of the company. 
At this meeting it was determined to mako an investiga- 
tion into the hitherto unexplored region of comparative 
medical treatment, with a view to a change of rates in 
certain cases, if such change was deemed desirable. The 
directors, after obtaining the requisite datd, submitted to 
the shareholders a propnaition * to open a section for per- 
sons treated by the 5 system, at a lower scale 
of premium than that e arged on other lives.” The 
1 was adopted, and the company is now work- 

ng on this system. Tho London omeoputhic Rerieo is 

very Jubilant at the matter, and says: It is not with 
‘individual opinion’ that our opponents now have to deal, 
not even with the opinion of such men as the late Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, the late Dr. Gregory, Professor of 
Chem:stry in the University of Edinburgh, and the late 
Dr. Samuel Brown, a man worthy to rank with tho illus- 
trious Faraday—all of whom lived and died in the faith of 
the truth of homeopathy, not to mention a host of other 
names of men living and dead, in every department of 
literature, science, and art. It is not with individual 
opinion, we repeat, that our opponents have now to deal. 
They aro now confronted with the result of an investiga- 
tion directed to be made by a bedy of commercial men, 
for commercial purposes, conducted with that marvelous 
precision which has exalted the investigations of the 
assurance offices of this country to tho rank of ecientific 
verities, and indorsed by men whose intellectual faculties, 
when summoncd to decide, must have been in the liveliest 
exercise; seeing that they had to determine on a question 
in which they were without precedent for a guido, and in 
which their pecuniary interests were deeply concerned.“ 
Underwriter’s Circul:r, —— 


No Dose at Autt.—<A rhymster thus 
takes off homeopathy : 


The homeopathic system, sir, just suits me to a tittle; 
It prevei of physic anyhow you can not tako too little, 
If it be goo! in all complaints to take a dose so 

It surely must be better still to take no dose at all. 


Another says of hydropathy, that it may bo very good, 
but too much of ft, in the time of the flood, killed more 
than it cured. — 


ADVICE To Youne Puysictans.—Pro- 
fessor James R. Wood, one of our most eminent and 
skillful surgeons, gavo the following very sensible advice 
to the students in Bellevue Medical College, during its 
last session: * Givo medicine, then, only when you can 
see indications: to fulfill. Adopt this as a rule, and my 
word for it, gentlemen, you will break every apothecary in 
the town in which you live.” 

(This is hard for apothecaries, but good for the people.] 


CLAIMANTS FOR PROPERTY, OR HEIRS 
TO Britisno Estates.—We may name Mr. John Adams 
Knight, No. 4 Symond’s Inn, Chancery Lane, London, as 
the most competent person to secure the payment of old 
and unsettied claims. He is an American; has resided 
some years in England, and is thoronguy conversant 
with matters of this kind. 
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CHEwIN G Gum IN ScnhoOT.— A visit 
to the schools in a certaln town in one of our neighbor- 
ing States discloses the fact that thero are about 300 
scholars in attendance, a large majority of whom are 
Hollanders, and thoy all seemed addicted to the chewing 
of gum. It was a ludicrous and singular spectacle to 
notice the wagging of the under jaw by so many children. 

We insert this paragraph simply to call attcntion to 
the fact, and warn others against its most pernicious 
effects. Chewing gum produces an undue flow of tho 
saliva of the mouth and the gastric juices of the stomach ; 
this, continued for a long time, produces a reaction in the 
organs producing the necessary elements in the digestion 
of food, and the mouth and stomach become dry, and the 
person dyspeptical. 

Another fact was noticed—tho children of Dutch 
parentage, although ‘tractable, and attend to their 
studies with great diligence, still they need more than 
usual pains bestowed on them to keep them up with 
American children. — 


A New Porrrarr of the late President 
Lincoln, photo-chromatic, colored in oil, cabinet size, 
has just been published by Messrs, Wrnkoor & Co., of 
Philadelphia, a copy of which may be seen at this office. 
It is from an original by Brady, and said to be the best. 
The form, expression, and coloring are certainly very 
life-like, and it can not fail to become popular. The price 
of the picture is $15 each. 
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Publishers Department. 


To Conrrisurors.—We again tender 
our thanks to our voluntary contributors for their favors 
80 lavishly showered upon us; but they have become so 
numerous that we can no longer even specify them, and 
this gencral netice must suffice. It is impossible, large 
as the JOURNAL now is, for us to publish more than one 
in ten of the good articles that are offered us, to say 
nothing of the bad or indifferent ones; so our kind 
friends must not feel hurt or slighted if their contribu- 
tions do not appear, but attribute it to want of room. 

We do not wish this notice to deter those who have 
important facts or thoughts to communicato from writ- 
ing. If you send us something better than anything wo 
have on hand, or more timely, or in any way moro fitting 
and desirable, wo shall give it the preference; though, 
other things being equal, we hold that “first come first 
served” is a good rule. — 


“THe Tripe Tre.”—We publish a 
poem under this title, which will find response from all 
members of the mystic fraternity, which it represents. 
Tho author speaks From the heart to the heart. We 
leave it to be judged by the head; or, should we not say, 
by the reason? — 


AroLOGY.—In our criticism of Donald 
McKay, we did not intend to include all Scotsmen in our 
charge of his meanness. No. We number among our 
dearest and most valued personal friends those of Scot- 
tish birth and blood. No,no. We have read the history 
of that grand old country and people, and can not forget 
the noble deeds of Wallace, Bruce, and the rest; nor the 
songs of Burns, Scott, and hundreds of other Scottish 
poets. Nor can we forget Saint Andrew, John Knox, 
John Anderson, and other worthies. No, no. We have 
too exalted an opinion of the honest old Covenanters 
who suffered martyrdom for their religious convictions 
to include them with their wicked, renegade sons. 


To Eprrons— A SouGGESTION.— Book 
publishers would be glad to send, for notice or review, 
copics of new books, could they do so without other ex- 
pense than furnishing the books. They are willing to 
givo copies to editors who will notice them, but publish- 
ers can not afford to prepay the same by post or express 
to a thousand or more editors. Now it would be well if 
each cditor would name a place, in each of the chicf 
cities, where books could be left by publishers to be 
forwarded to editors through country booksellers, mer- 
chants, or other agents, say once a week, or even once & 
month, with little or no cost for freight. 
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Editors could publish a card in their Journale, for exam- 
plo, something liko the following: " Books for the editor 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL may be left with Mr. 
CaPEN, 2% South Tenth St., Philadclphia; Mr. BUTLER, 
142 Washington St., Boston; Mr. T WEEDIE, 887 Strand, 
or Mr. Borns, No. 1 Wellington Road, Camberwell, Lon- 
don. Those who have established advertising agencies 
in the different cities conid havo books forwarded through 
them. Books are always sent to editors through regular 
booksellers in all the larger towns and cities; but there 
are thousands of newspapers published in places remote 
from these centers in which it would be well to have all 
new and useful books announced. It will give we pica- 
sure to serve our friends of the country press and city 
book publishers by packing and forwarding any parcels 
left in our care according to instructions. 


e 


Our GrapuatTes.—Among those who 
attended our late professional class in practical Phrenol- 
ogy, Physiology, Physiognomy, and Psychology, we name 
with real pleasure and high hopes for their future useful- 
ness the following: 

Mr. J. WILMER STRONG, Rockville, Chester Co., Pa. 

Mr. EDWIN S. CREAMER, New York city. 

Mr. J. H. BuLLARD, Bacon Hill, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 

Mr. J. F. FIELD, Black Hawk, Colorado. 

Mr. J. A. Toompson, Pittston, Luzerne Co., Pa. 

Mr. WX. S. Hawkins, West Meriden, Conn. 

Mr. DANIEL F. PETRY, New York city. 

Mr. Cyrus W. WHEELER, Waterbury Center, Vt. 

Mr. Henry 8. Drarton, Jersey City, N. J. 

Several others have received the rudiments, and will, 
in time, go through and enter the field, to lecture, teach, 
and delineate character. There is room to-day, in En- 
rope and America, for at least a thousand good phrenolo- 
gists who could téach its principles and apply it in a 
practical manner. Other studies are pursued for pleas- 
ure or for profit—why not this? Other professions are 
fall to overflowing, while this, in many States, counties, 
towns, and even kingdoms, is without representatives, 
and almost unknown. — 


How Moca Can I Maxe ?—This is 
the question usually put by persons engaging in any mer 
cantilo pursuit. Nor do professional men ignoro the 
question of prospective “ profite” which aro likely to ac- 
crue in tho pursuit of law, medicine, or divinity. Some 
there are who engage in a calling from the very dove of it, 
without much thought of the lucre. This is more espe- 
cially the case with the clergy wbo have tho mliasionary 
spirit to do good, and of the pbysician who takcs pleasure 
in rolle ving suffering. But neither tho clergyman nor tho 
physician can live without bread, and be must be paid for 
his services. So it is with the phrenologist. He may 
enter upon its dissemination with no otber motive than 
that of briuging its teachings within the reach of his 
friends and neighbors. Or he may, with a view of its 
more extensive application, use his knowledge of it tn 
such a way as to make it pay moro Jurgely, and thereby 
obtain the means to spread it broadcast over the world. 

In answer to the question, “ How much can I make?” 
we reply, thas depends on your competency. One cler- 
gyman receives $500 a year, another $1,000, another 
$5,000, and another 610, 000; 80 it is with physicians, law- 
yers, and phrenologists. We know those who have ex- 
ceeded this larger amount. Dre. Gall and Spurzhelm 
made their lectures quite profitable; so did George 
Combe; and eo have the more recent lecturers and exe 
aminers. 

None of the more popular lecturers receive less tban 


$50 a night, and some receive double this amount. 
Pbrenology affords ono of the mast useful and interesting 
themes on which one can discourse. Astronomy is intere 
esting; eo is Botany, Geology, Chemistry, Electricity, 
Biography ; but what is moro taking” than illustrations 
of human character and the analysis of the human 
mind ede Physiology, e e Physiogn: my. 
and Psychology? and whe would not listen attentively to 
instruction as to how to develop, improve, and make the 
most of all hia fucuitics and powers ? 

Lecturers on Phrenology, good, bad, and indifferent, 
are fow and far between; bat all are no doubt paid lib- 
erally for such services as they r ndr. Lesides getting 
pay for their lectures, they nre paid for'ho cxaminations 
which they mako, and for books which they havo for sale. 
Altogether, it may be mado deeidedly profitable. But 
some givo free lectures, free examinations, and others 
make it a purely mis-lonary work. But there is money in 
it for thoee who wish to pursue it on bue:nces principles. 
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Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibil- 
ity for what may herein appear ; but we 
will not knowingly insert anything intended 
to deceive, nor of an immoral tendency. 
Quack Medicines, Lotteries, Gift Schemes, 
etc., will be carefully excluded. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
epace occupied, at the rate of 25 cents a line.] 


Taxe Your Cuorice !—Ex- 


tracts from letters received: 


- LEBANON, PA., Jan 15, 1866. 
Messsrs. Sidney F. Morse, Jr. & Co.— 
: The Sewing Machine came 
safely to hand, and I assure you we are 
perfoctly delighted with it. 
———~, IND., January, 1966. 
Messrs Editors: With pee permission I 
desire to return my thanks. * I have 
had the Machine one month, and now I 
think I could not do without it. f 
M—— ——, N. Y., January, 1966. 
% & © As for the Sewin 
Machine, it came to hand in time an 
in order, * „ and it is already 
ma ma aa cheerful music in our home. 
Many ks for yonr kind offer. 


The opportunity is still presented! We 
will aend by express or otherwise, as 
ordered, securely packed, a $55 Sewing 
Machine, either Wheeler & Wilson or 
Grover & Baker, to any person who will 
send us the names of 

SIXTEEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
TO THB 
NEW YORK OBSERVER, 
with the money ($56) for one year in ad- 
vance. 

„The dest in the country.“ Advertiser, 

Fredonia, N. P. 


K capital Family paper. — OhioFarmer. 

“ A better is not published. Chronicle, 
Greensburgh, Ind. 

„Ahead of all in Editorial ability.“ 

ural American. 

„Try it for a year."— Christian World. 


Sample copies and Circulars sent to any 
address free. 
Terms, $3 50 a year in advance. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR. & CO., 
N Park Row, New York. 
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Tux New ORLEANS Apvo- 
CATE is published in New Orleans, La., and 
is devoted to Christianity, Our Country, 
and Literature. It will contain a synopsis 
of Sermons preached in New Orleans. A 
sermon by some colored Clergyman, re- 
ported as delivered, with all its native 
peculiarities. Domestic and Foreign Cor- 
respondence, Editorials on Religion, Pol- 
itics, and Letters. Summary of current 
events. A Young Men's Department, in 
which will be given a full report of the pro- 
ceedings of the New Orleans Young Men's 
Christian Association. All important in- 
telligence relating to Church or State in the 
South. A Ladies’ and Children’s Depart- 
ment. 

To illustrate its importance, I need only 
inform you that there is not a Union re- 
ligious paper published in the Valley of the 
Mississippi, from St. Louis to New Orleans. 
It will be conducted entirely by young men 
who are equal to the task, and will give 
the complexion of the Southern sky as 
seen from this stand-point. 

The terms are four dollars per annum, in 
advance. Address Rev. J. P. NEWMAN, 

New Orleans, La. 


GooD books BY MAn.— 
Any book, magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
er where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at publisher's prices, from 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 


CHRISTIAN INQUIRER.—Pub- 
lished weekly, by the Unitarian Associa- 
tion of the State of New York. Terms 
$3 50 per annum, delivered by the Carrier, 
and $8 to Mall Subsecribers—in all cases in 
advance. Single copies, seven cents. Sub- 
scriptions received at the Office of the As- 
sociation, 522 Broadway, James Miller's 
Bookstore. 

The Jnquérer is the organ of the Unitari- 
an denomination, setting forth, not the 
mere opinion of any individual or wing, 
but the broad principles, the catholic spirit, 
the central religious thought and aims of 
our many-sided but wonderfully coherent 
“honsehold of faith.” It will aim to ex- 
press and foster the newly-awakened life, 
the earnestness, the hopeful spirit and noble 
activitics of which our people exhibit man- 
ifest and cheering indications. 

As an advertising medium, the Inguirer 
presents peculiar advantages. It is largely 
circulated among the active business men 
of the country. 


Gems oF Sacrep Sonc.—A 
New Volume of the Choicest Pleces of the 
Best Composers, with Piano Accompani- 
ments; a beautiful collection of popular 
music, uniform with the previous volumes 
of the Home Circle Series,” now consist- 
ing of seven volumes, the whole forming 
the most complete and valuable library of 
Piano Music published, to which will soon 
be added, ‘‘Grems or ScorrisH Sonos,” 
now in press. Price of each, Plain, $2 50; 
Cloth, $3; Cloth, full gilt, $4. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., 877 Washington Street, 
Boston. tt. 


Sour HWARD Ho !—The sub- 
scriber, who is familiar, from long residence 
there, with the soil and climate of the 
South, being about to visit the States of 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, will 
undertake the purchase or examination of 
lands for persons desiring to settle or in- 
vest money there. Refers to Fowler and 
Welle. Address D. H. JACQUES, 889 
Broadway, New York. i it 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
Phrenological Journal. 
8. R. WELLS, Eprror. 

“THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE.”X—A 
Now System of Physiogoomy—Eyee, Ears, 
Noee, Lipe, Mouth, Head, Hair, Eyebrows, 
Hands, Feet, Skin, Complexion, with all 
“Signs of Character, and How to Read 
Them” given. 

Tho Study of Man in all his Relations ; 
mbretcally, Intellectnally, Morally, and So 
cally. 

Ethnology ; or, the Natural roat a 
Man, including the Manners, Customs, Re- 
ligiona, and Modes of Lfe in different Na- 
tions, given in the JOURNAL. 

Physiology, The Laws of Life, Dietet- 
ics, Exercise, Sleep, Study, Bodily Growth, 
etc., will be presented. 

Phrenology.—The Brain and Its Func- 
tious, the Temperamen's, Location of the 
Organs illustrated. 

Physiognomy, with “Signs of Char- 
acter, and How to Read Them,” a most 
interesting study. 

Biography.— With Portraits and Prac- 
tical Delineations of Character of many 
distinguished men. 

Miscellancous. — Churches, Schools, 
Prisons, Asylums, Hospitals, Reformatorice, 
ete. Education, Training, and Treatment, 
will be fully given in Tae PAHREENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL & lLLUSTRATED for 1866. 

TERMS.—A new Volume, the 48d, com- 
mences with the January Number. Pub- 
lished monthly, in quarto form, at $2 a year, 
in advance. Sample numbers by first post, 
20 ets. Clubs of Ten, or more, $1 50 each 
per copy. Please address Mesers. FowLaa 
anp WELLS, No. 380 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


AND 
PATENT REcorp.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the 
second ycar of its publication, is a Weckly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the interests 
of Arean Soe Panna urera, ii 

ng the genius of Inventors, and pro 
the rights of Patentces. 

Each number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign; 
reliable receipts for use in the ficld, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rales for mechanics and advice to riers : 
Mechanical Movements,” and other use- 
fal lessons for young artisans ; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weckly 
from the United States Patent Office; re- 
ports of law cases rela to patents, etc. 

Each number of the erican Artisan 
contains sixtcen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 

rogress of the arts and scicnces is recorded 
n familiar language. Twenty-six numbers 
form a handsome half-yearly volume. The 
columns of the American Artisan are ren- 
dered attractive by articles from the pens 
of many talented American writers upon 
scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, 
by mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copics, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively en as Solicitors 
of Amcrican and Forei tents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail tis, a bu entitled Import- 
ormation for Inventors and Pat- 
entees. 

Address, BROWN, COMBS * CO. 

American Ar 


tf No. . New Arikan, 


ConcRETE BUILDINGS.— The 
information referred to in March JouRNAL 
on this subject will be printed in two parte, 
of from thirty to thirty-six pages each. The 
first will comprise an introduction, the im- 

roved plan, materiale usable, composi- 

on, construction, and treatment, with a 
general idea of cost. The second will com- 
prise answers to such questions as may be 
asked wh the readers of the first 
through the mail or otherwise, statistics of 
material and labor in 
opinions of cxperien 

The first part will be ready in April, the 
second spout July, prico W cents each, 

stage 
oF P 8. T. FOWL 


14th St., above 5th Av., Proklyn, N. Y. 


ven cases, and the 
persons. 


— — — — 


Tur AMERICAN Baprist.— 


Edited and published by Narman Brown 
and JoHN DUER. 
Terms, Two DoxLAns per year, in ad- 


vance. 

Office, 87 Park Row, Room 24, New York. 

The American Baptist is a first-class 
family and religious newspaper, published 
weekly. It is horonchiy reformatory and 
radical, and discusses independently all the 
great moral ánd political questions of the 

y._ For over twenty years it has advo- 
cated the right of all men to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” and now 
sustains every effort to establish freedom 
forever throughout tho nation, and secure 
the elective franchise to all Americans. 


PREMIUMS. 


To any person sending us thi new 
subscribers and $60, we will ovement and 


a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing 
Machine, worth Fer eight new 
subscribers and $16, wo will send a Uni- 
versal Clothes W r, worth 88 50. For 
every single new su ber we will send a 
handsome steel engraving, 19 x 94 inches, 


and worth $1, by 


eo. E. ne, of either 
of the following 


reons: Presidents Lin- 
coln, Johnson; Generals Grant, ate 
Tho Sherman, Sheridan; Admi 

George Washington, 


Wasi 
Washington 
Address AMERICAN BAPTIST, 
New York. 


Farm Buildings, Animals, Fruits, Flowe 
inge d what 13 


The place of the 


been more than equally well supplied b 
the American Fame. ee Teds. 


ine 6 with fair promise of success.— 
Eminently worthy of liberal patronage. 
ently wo ofa 
Massachusetts Ploughman 


— usetts ° 

It bids fair to become a standard farmer's 
paper- F „Fond du Lac, Wis. 

ell printed and well got up at the low 

price of one dollar. Eminently worthy of 
a liberal patronage.— Working Farmer, 
New York. 

The Farmer is a first-claes Agricultural 
Journal from its vegar “ Peep o Day.“ 


Saturday Zxreni (, Philadelphia. 
Promises to be a valuable monthly.— 
Utica Herala 


75 cents a year. A frce copy to the getter 
up of aclu 

Postmasters and all friends of agricul- 
tural improvement are respectiuly solicited 
to obtain and forward sn pone 

Specimen copy set to all applicants on re- 
cei i of ten cents. Jöt 

Publisher and Froprictor, 

tf Rochester, N. Y. 


$3 WILL Pay FOR 


“THE METHODIST” 
for one year, and a copy of “ Stevens’ Cen- 


of American Methodism,” the price 
of which is $1 50, to any new subecriber 
ve amount and 


small), by in oring the 2 
n cen amps to y posta 
on the book. Every Me odist d 
Have it, and the above is the easicst and 
cheapest way to get the book and also a 

Methodist newspaper. Address 
Publishers of Tm Metnopier,” 
114 Nassau Street, New York. 


ES” Specimen copies of paper sent free on 
application. 


E. & H. T. Antnony & Co., 


Manufacturers of PHOTOGRAPHIC MA- 
TERIALS, Wholesale and Retail, No. 501 
Broadway New York. 

In addition to onr main business of Pho- 
tographic Materials, we are Headquarters 
for the followiug, viz.: 

STEREOSCU AND STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS.—Of these we have an immense as- 
sortment, including WAR „Amer. 
ican and Foreign Cities and Landscapes, 
Groups, Statuary, etc., etc. Also, Revolv- 

Stereoscopes. for public or purae ex- 
hibition. Our Catalogue will sent to 
any address on receipt of stamp. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC ALB We were 
the first to introduce these into the United 
States, and we manufacture immense quan- 
tities in great variety, gin price 
50 cents to $50 cach. r ALBUMS have 
the reputation of being superior in beauty 
and durability to any others. They will be 
sent by mail, free, on receipt of price. 

FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. 72 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. — Our Cata- 
logue now embraces over Fire Thousand 
different subjects (to which additions are 
continuall 
Eminent 


ericans, etc., viz., about 


100 Major-Generals ; 200 Brig.-Generals; 
275 Colonels ; 100 Lieut.-Colonels ; 250 Other 
Officers ; %5 ‘Navy Officers 1% Stage; 550 

vines; 125 Authors; 40 


Statesmen ; 180 ; 

Artists; 50 Prominent Women; 
8,000 Copies of Works of Art; 

includin 

brated 

Catalo, 

order 


ngravings, Paintin 
es eent on recei trot stamp. 
or One Dozen 


adden eee La i orderin 
0 ers and others o 

c. O. P. will 

cent. of the amount with their order. 


She proa and quality of our 8 8 


satisfy. 


can not fail 


VESTIGES OF CIVILIZATION 3 
or, The Etiology of History Ken ous, 
Esthetical, Political, and osophical, 
A dsome 12mo, 416 pp. Prepaid by 


50. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
$89 Broadway, New York. 


—. 


Digitized by Google 


cing made), of Portraits of 


actions of the most cele- 
id aha Statues, etc. 
An 
ctures from our 
Catalogue will be filled on the receipt of 


Ais 
please remit twenty- va) per 


— — —— ow. 
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GET THE BEST! 


Inventors, Mechanics, Manu- 
ſacturers. 


18661 18661 1866 


THe Best PAPER IN THE 
United States for Mechanics, Inventore, 
and Manufacturers is the SCIENTIFI 
AMERICAN. It is the largest in size, and 
has by far the widest circulation of an 
other paper of its class in this country. It 


is published weekly. Each number con- H 


tains sixteen pages, with numerons illus- 
trations. The numbers for a year make 
two volumes of 416 It also 
contains a full account of all the principal 
inventions and discoveries of the day. 
Also valnable illustrated articles upon Tools 
and Machinery used in Workshops, Manu- 
factories, Steam and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. Woolen, Cotton, Chemical, Petroleum. 
and all other manufacturing and producing 
interests. Also Firc-Arms, War Imple- 
ments, Ordnance, War Vessels, Railway 
Machinery, Electric, Chemical and Mathe- 
matical Apparatus, Wood and Lumber 
N Hydraulics, Oil and Water 
tler ater-Wheels, etc., Houschold, 
Horticultural, and Farm Implements, this 
latter department being very full and of 
great value to Farmers and Gardeners. 

rticles embracing every department of 
Popular Science, which eve body can 
understand, and which everybody likes to 
read. 

Also Reports of Scientific Societies, at 
home and abroad; Patent Law Decisions 
and Discussions, Practical Recipea, etc. 
It also contains an Official List of all the 
Patent Claims, a special feature of great 
valuo to Inventors and Owners of Patents. 

The Publishers also act as nts for 
procuring Fatoni tor nen Inventions. 


8. 
$3 ear; $1 50 for six months. Ten 
copies for onc ycar, $25. Canada subscrip- 
tions, 25 cents extra. 
Specimens copies sent free. 
Addres 


8 & CO. 
No. 37 Park Row, New York City. 


Weep’s Hicnest PREMIUM 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE 


,, oe 
P. 


Call and seo for yourself before pur- 
charing. Please bring samples of various 
kinds of thread (such as is usually found at 
stores) and various kinds of fabric, which 
you know the former moet popular Sewin 
machines either can not work at all, or, 
best, very imperfecuy. 

SUPERIORITY 
over any other machine in the market will 
be seen at a glance. 

Ist. It rans easily and rapidly, and is so 
constructed as to endure all xlr ds of usage. 


2d. No breaking of threads in going over 
seams. 


8d. No imperfect action of the feed at un- 
even places in the work. 


4th. The Weed-stitch catches of itself, 
and will sew from the finest lace to the 
heaviest leather, and from 200 cotion to 
coarse linen thread. 


Sth. Tke Weed Machine will do beautifol 
quilting on the bare wadding without using 
inner lining ; thus leaving it soft as if done 
by hand. 


6th. The variety of fancy work that can 
be done on the WEED MACHINE with so 
nale trouble makes K equal, if not superior, 
to six mach:nes combined; for instance, it 
Binds, Hems, Tucks, aod Sess on the band 
at the rame time. und in fact, the WEED 
No. 2 MACHINE, as before stated, is equiv- 
alent to a combination of any six ordinary 
machines. 


Orders for Machines may be sent through 
tne AMERIOAN ADVERTISING AGEXOY, 
Brosdway, N. Y. 

Below we give a few prices: 

No. 2. O- Blk Walnut, Ornamented 
w.th Hemmer 360 

No. 2. O. Back Walbut, Half Case, Or- 
namented wiih Hemmer e 


ANNUAL REGISTER—1866.— 
The Number of the ILLUSTEATED AN- 
MuUAL Rranrun or RURAL Arrares for 1866 
contains quite as great a variety of interest- 
ing and valuable matter as any of its prede- 
cessors. It is illustrated as usual w th about 
One Hundred and Thirty Engravings, and 
sent by mail, post-paid, for 35 centa. In 
place of an extended notice of its conten 
we annex a brief summary of the princi 
subjecis, aside from the customary calendar 
pages for the year: 

I. MONTHLY CALENDAR for the 
Kitchen-garden, Flower-garden, and Green 
ousé—Firry ENGRAVINGS. 

II. THE TIMBER CROP—Trn Ex- 
GRAVINGS. 

III. MUTTON SIIEEP—Fovur Excrav- 
mos. 

IV. IMPLEMENTS OF HORTICUI- 
TURE—Twentry-Two ENGRAVINGS. 


V. SHEEP BARN—Turez Encravines 

VI. LANDSCAPE GARDENING, ETO. 
Tr ENGRAVINGS. 

VII. FARM IMPLEMENTS—Two Ex- 
GRAVINGS. 

VIIL THE DAIRY—Owne Enaravine. 

IX. VEGETABLES AND FLOWEERS— 
Seven ENGRAVINGS. 

X. HORTICULTURE—Tzx ERNORAv- 
1s. 

XI. RURAL ECONOMT- Win Nun 
ROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


FOWLER AND WELLS 
889 Broadway, New York. 


Kwnrrring MACHINES FOR 


FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. Some- 
thing New and Invaluable for Family Use. 
o offer the public the simplest, strong- 
est and best Knitting Machine in the worl 
It occupies but little space—is portable, 
and can attached to a stand or table— 
weighs about 40 lbs. 

It will knit a variety of stitches ; the break- 
ago of needles is trifling ; the cost of needles 
is insignificant, and tho most delicate mate- 
rial can be t priro and spotless, as the 
needles are not oiled. 

Orders for Machines may be sent thro 
the AMERICAN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


Broadway, New York. 
Send for a circular. nts wanted. 
ALTON KNITTING CHINE CO., 
587 Broadway, New York. 


GREAT BarGains.—Just re- 
ceived, a fine assortment of new, first-class 
Boston Pianofortes, seven-octaves, rose- 
wood, all round corners, iron frame, over- 
strung bass. Pri ; will be sold for 
$825 cash. Greatest galne ever offered. 

HORA WATERS, 
2 No. 431 Broadway. 


CHICKERING & Sons. Es- 
tablished 1823. Manufacturers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 way, N k. Messrs. 
C. & Sons have been 
Medals for the superi 
ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
which were awarded in the months of 
September and October, 1865. 


Macnus MAHARBA AND THE 


BAK Dragoon: an Allegory of the War. 
In sixteen 9 Printed in the new 
Saxonized o y. Price 80 cents; 
on fine r, 50 cents, Sen Brown 
&D Park Row, New York, and a 
copy be forwarded by return mail. it 


Grey HAIR. — How to Re- 
store it to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 
ALDRICH’S IMPERIAL POMADE 
WILL CERTAINLY DO IT. 


Com of vegetable — 
ents. ne“ Bes cane pre, and 
of any article ever 

Botile Warranted. 


certain in its effec 

manufactured. Xrery : 
Cures Dandruff, prevents the hair from 

falling out, and allays itching of the scalp. 
For sale by 


GABANDAN & Mansn, 679 Broadway, 
CASWELL & Mack, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
HELIBOLD, 594 Broadway, 

Heeeman & Co., Broadway, 

Knapp, 862 Hudson Street. 


No.8 Extra, O01-Polished Black Wek 55 generally. 
nu: a argo Who e ts, F. C. WELLS & CO 
beautifully Graaknented . .... 78 118 Franklin Skeet, Now York. N 
WEED SEWING MACHINE co., 8. A. CLARK, Proprictors 
606 Broadway, New York. oonsocket, R. I. 


PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
Booxs recently published and for sale at 
this office, or by post, at prices annexed. 


Makins’ Manual of Metallurgy. 50 il- 
lustrations. 12mo . ; . 
ystrom’s Technological Education 


and Ship Building. 12mo..... ere 
Sellers’ Color Mixer. 12mo.......... 2 
Rudiments of Architecture and Build- 

ing. 250 illustrations. Wo. : 


Dussauco's Tanning, ng, 
Leather-Dressing. 212 engravings. 
700 pages. ovo 12 

Erni’s Coal Oil and Petroleum. 12 mo. 2 

Regnault's Elements of Chemistry. 2 
vols. 8 Goo 3ĩ „ 12 

Blinn's Tin, Sheet Iron, and Copper 
Plato Worker. Illustrated by 100 
engravings. 1moo 2 

Buckmaster's Elements of Mechanical 
Physics. 12 moo q 28 

Burgh’s Practical Rules for Propor- 
tions of Modern Land and Marine 

nes and Boilers. 12mo........ 2 

Weatheriey's Art of Boiling Sugar, 
Crystallizing, Lozenge A 
Comiits, Gum „etc. 12mo... 2B 

The Practica! Metal Worker’s Assist- 
ant. By Oliver Byrne. 592 illustra- 


tions. Vo 8 00 
On Heat and Steam. By Charles Wye 
Wiliams. 8 roo sees 400 


The Theory and Practice of the Art of 
Weaving. By John Watson. Illus- 


trated. Bro .seccer deccesesesss 6 00 
The Marine Steam Engine. By Main 
and Brown. Illustrated. 8vo...... 6 00 


The Indicator and Dynamometer. By, 
Main and Brown. 8 Po. 1 

Questions on Subjects connected with 
the Marine Steam Engine. By Main 
and Brown. 12mo................. 


26666 „ sooo „„ „% „„ „„ „ 


Cotton, Colored Fires, and Fulmi- 
nating Powders. By Professor H. 
Duseauce. 


Wool Dyer. Ano esa ce 8 50 
pee 8 Coloring Matter from Coal 
Pr. 0 6 „„ % „% „%%% „„ LE E „% „% „% „% „% „%% „% „% „% » „ „„ een 
De Dole and Dussauce's Blues and Car- 
mines of Indigo. Imo 
Draughtsman’s Book of 


12 00 


Sent prepaid by post on receipt of price. 
Orders should be addressed to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


THe Srupent’s Ser.— 


How can I learn Phrennlogy? What 
books are best for me to read 7 Is it possible 
to acquire a practical knowledge of it with- 
out a teacher ? 

These are questions put to us dally; and 
We may eav in reply, that we have arranged 
a series of the t works on tho subject, 


with a Buet, showing the exart location of 


all the phreneingical organs, with such illur- 
trations and definitions us io make the study 
simple and plain without the aid of a teacher. 
The cnet for this “Stupewt’s BrT,” which 
embraces all that is requisite, fe only $10. It 
may be sent by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed—not by mall—to any part of the 
world. Orders should be addressed to 
FOWLER AND WELLS 
889 Broadway, New York. 


Homes IN Missourrt.— The 
undersigned, author of the Hand Book 
and Geological Map of Missouri,” offers 
his ies wish to locate 
in any pe on of Mis- 
souri. Terms, including d Office fees 
and all expenses, ten cents per acre. Ad- 
dress N. H. PARKER. No. 4 Lindell Hotel 
Block, St. Louis. 


government lan 


TREATISE ON ENGLISH Punc- 


TUATION, designed for Letter Writers, 
Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 


Press; and for the use of Schoois and 
Academies, with an Appendix, containing 
rules on the use of Capitals, a list of Abbre= 
viations, Hints on the preparation of Copy, 
and on Proof- Read 
sheet, etc. By John Wilson. $1 6) 
4t FOWLER AND 


. Bpocimen of Proof- 
aid. 


Books FOR SALE BY 
FOWLER AND WELLS, and sent, postage 
paid, on receipt of price. 

OUR FARM OF FOUR AORES. 61 26. 

DERRICK AND DRILL; or, The Prose 
pects of Peiroleum in New York, Penn- 
sy}vania, Ohio, West Virginia, etc. 81 75. 

ZSOP’S FABLES. Iilustrat.d. $1 78. 

ALLEN’S RITUAL OF FREEMASON- 
RY. Illustrated. 

JACHIN AND BOAZ; or, An Authentic 
Key to the Door of Masonry. $2 50. 


* . UNIVERSAL STAIR BUILD- 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELEY’S NEW 
Work on P ‘38 and Corrupiions of 
Christianity. 81 75. 


THE GENIUS AND CHARACTER OF 
ROBERT BURNS. $1 T5. 

GREELEY’S OVERLAND KOUTE TO 
CALIFORNIA. $1 80. 

MYSTERIES OF ASTROLOGY AND 
WITCHCRAFT. $5. 

YOUMANS’ CLASS BOOK OF CHEM- 
ISTRY. ¢1 50. 

PHOTOGRAPH MANUAL. By N. Q. 
Burgees. $1 25. 

DWYER ON ELOCUTION. $1 50. 

MYRTLE STORIES. For Little Folks. 
19 vois. $5. 

OASKET LIBRARY. Do. do. 4 vols. $3. 
WATSON'S HAND-BOOK OF CALIS- 
THENICS AND GYMNASTICS. $3. 
WATSONS MANUAL OF Do. do. 61 28. 
BUTLER IN NEW ORLEANS. People’s 

edition. T5 cents. 
8 RESULTS OF SLAVERY. 


FATHER MATHEW. A Biography. By 
John Francois Maguire, M.P. $3 25. 

NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS. 88. 

OUR L os Q REPRESENTATIVE 


MEN. 0 
PHILLIPS’ SPEECHES AND LEC 
TORES. $1 78. 
ba THE UNION. By Whitney. 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LORD JEFFREYS. 83. 


8 ta Its Defenses, Conditions, etc. 


MORAL CULTURE OF INFANOY. 61 50. 

ADULTERATION OF FOOD & DEINK, 
and How to Detect It. 81. 

FREEDOM AND WAR. By H. W. Beech- 
er. 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY render- 
ed Attractive and the Laws of Life made 
plain. 93. 

HISTORY OF THE REBELLION. By 

Frost. 88. 


THE YOUNG CAPTAIN. Just out. $1 26. 
BOOK OF POLITENESS. 25 cente. 


DAILY MEMORANDUM (Pocket Books) 
for 1866. $1. 


THE YOUNG MAN'S WAY TO IN- 
TELLIGENCE, RESPECTABILITY 
HONOR, AND USEFULNESS. 80 cents. 

PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND PERSONAL 
NAMES, with a complete list of Scriptural 
Names. $1 50. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
HUMAN TEMPERAMENTS, by W. B. 
Powell, MD. $32. 

THE SPEECHES OF JOHN BRIGHT 
ON THE AMERICAN QUESTION, with 
Portrait. $2 75. 

TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNOTUA- 
TION. 81 75. 

EYE, EAR, AND THROAT DISEASES 
—s Book for the Peapie. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF THE OPERA. 60 ots. 

CHAPEL AND CHURCH ARCHI- 
TECTURE; 40 oil-colored Eogravings of 
different ate les of Chorenes. nd other Ene 
gravings of ;-lans jor Halls, Ver tries, Dwell- 

ng Houses, eto. +13. Ad: recse 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway. New York. 


Dr. Jerome K1ppER’s High- 
est Premium Electro-Medical A tus.— 
New improvements patented in the United 
States, land, and France. 

Address JEROME KIDDER, 
488 Broadway, New York. 


— 
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LADIES’ COLUMN. 


JANUARY. 
Exrracts FROM MRs. Bnionr's JOURNAL, 

Have spent a pleasant day receiving 
New Year's calls, and a merry hour at its 
close comparing experiences with my hus- 
band. Had the satisfaction of hearing my 
dress pronounced “stylish,” and the plea- 
sure of telling him that I made it myself. 
Thanks to my Wheeler & Wilson, I know 
nothing of what somebody calls the wife's 
nightmare“ —dressmaker's bills! * * +è 

This weck I have given up to the usual 
calls of the season.“ My friends compli- 
ment me upon my good health and spirits; 
and I think the cause of both is the freedom 
from anxiety resulting from a well-ordered 
household, which, without vanity, and 
simply stating a fact, I believe mine to be. 
The secret of it is that I insist upon having 
every thing done in its season, and never 
suffer the work of one month to accumu- 

late upon that of another; consequently, I 
have few “ housekeepers’ trials,“ and can 
enjoy a leisure hour without the uncom- 
fortable sense of something left undone. 

Have just paid my usual evening visit to 
the nursery; heard the little prayers, givon 
the d-night kisses, and left them to 
slumber, sure that all is well” with m 
darlings. Mine should be a calm an 
thankful heart,” ir a happy homie a loving 
husband, and sweet, healthfal c n cal 
make it so. 

FEBRUARY. 

Went to the concert with my husband. 
-He says that masic being my only extrava- 
gance, he is obliged to indulge me, in spite 
of a reproving conscience. This is his 
little joko” at my expense; for the extrav- 
agance is, to say the least, mutual, and he 
knows well that I should not enjoy music, 
or anything else, if be did not share it with 
me. Moreover, he holds with me the 
doctrine, that moncy is well spent which 
contributes to refine our tastes and beautify 
our lives. Thereſoro the concert and all 
goed music, wherever we meet it, comes 
under the head of necessary expenses“ 
in our domestic economy. 

A quict, happy cvening at home, put on 
record for another proof that the simplest 
pleasures are often the sweetest. A new 

. book read aloud by my dear husband was 

the only entertainment; and my fingers 

° were busy meanwhile—shall I tell it?— 
daming stockings! But that bomcly em- 
broidery fitted well with Herbert Spencer's 
gonial iiosophy ana while I gained new 
deas about my boy's education, I had a 
certain satisfaction in fecling that I was 
3 provision for his toes 
also. little toes! May tho feet that 
own them stray into no by or forbidden 


pathe. 
MARCH. 


„A man’s work is from sun to sun, and 


woman's work is never done,“ says the 
old adage. But if the woman be wise 
enough to make herself mistress of a 
certain little household fairy, whose fingers 
never weary and never wear out, take my 
word for it her toll need not outrun tho 
daylight. It ie such a pretty little fairy, 
too, so obedient to all my behests, so 
swift, and so sure! I take a fancy to 
ornament little Alice’s frock with braiding, 
and lo! the fairy fingers fly in and out of 
the complicated pattcrn, reproducing all 
its curves and angles with mathematical 
precision. I want a tucked skirt, and in 
an hour the spaces are marked, the tucks 
folded down, the neat stitches set like rows 
of seed-pearls. I have a dozen handker- 


chiefs to hem, and before these mortal 
fingers (not clumsy ones, either) could have 
finished a ar one, the whole set are 
e greatest charm of this 

ssesses the faculty of 
indefinitely, so that 


complcte:1. 
aly is that it 
multiplying i 


— 


LADIES? COLUMN. 
JANUARY. 
Exrnacrs rrox Mrs. BLank’s JOURNAL. 


Vezed my husband this morning by 
refusing to recelve New Year's calls. He 
declares that I grow more unsociable 
every year, and I dare say it is truc; but 
how can I help it? The new year brings 
me only new cares, and still I sing with 
a dolorous pitch,” the same song of "' stitch, 
stitch, stitch.” * * * 

A call this afternoon from Mrs. Bright. 
She is no younger than I, and perhaps no 
prettier, yet I was conscious of a contrast 
not at all to my advantage. How fresh, 
and handsome, and happy sbe looked! 
How faded, and careworn, and sad I felt. 
What is the secret of the difference, I 
wonder. + œ 

Am hard at work, in mid-winter, upon 


rments which should have been finished 
n the first of the season. Poor little Ellie 
is still wearing her thin summer flannels, 
because the older children must at least be 
made respectable for school. and I can not 
do everything at once. I do my best, yet 
I seem to be always parenting my work, 
never able to overtake it. 

Littlo Ellie is sick to-night, tossing in 
her sleep. hot with fever. I sit by her 
crib, sewing upon the flannel skirts af last, 
and feel sorely that the want of them has 
caused her illness. Yet how could I help 


it? 
FEBRUARY. 

Tickets for the concert sent unexpectedly 
by a friend, but my husband did not come 
home, so was unable to use them for want 
of an escort. Got only this, by way of 
comfort, when he did return: How could 
I know you wanted to go? You never go 
anywhere. And what is the use of my 
coming home, to sit alone down stairs, 
when you always stay in your own room? 
Don't blame me for your disappointment; 
itis your own fault.” Is this true, really, 
and am I then so much to blame? God 
knows it is not for my pleasure that I sit 
alone cvening after evening, plying the 
weary needle; not for my happiness that I 
know him seeking his enjoyment in people 
and things apart from me. Yet what can 
Ido? Is it not a hard alternative when 
one has to choose between neglecting one’s 
husband or one's children? * * * 

Nothing pleasant to record this evening, 


which is, alas, nothing new. Busy all day 
with my necdlo; too tired and dull to 
welcome my husband at night very cheer- 
fully; considered cross“ in consequence, 
and tempted to deserve the title by being 
so in reality. Do marriage and maternity 
? Taking m 

e answer woul 


necessarily mean slave 

daily life for cxample, 

be a bitter affirmative. 
MARCH. 

Have accomplished little or nothing this 
week, owing to little Ellie's illness. She 
has been just sick enough to want con- 
tinual petting and nursing, and of course 
it is only I who can do it to her satisfac- 
tion. Why is it that children always 
tyrannize over their mothers, I wonder! 

Looked wofully this morning toward the 
pile of work which has accumulated during 
Ellie’s illness. Stockings to darn, trowsers 
to patch, aprons to mend, frocks to make, 
shirts tocut out! One pair of weary hands 
to do it all—one heavy heart to bear all the 
complaints and annoyance that arise when 
it is not done. Thore is a reason for all 
things, it is said, but I confess I can not 
see why my life should be wasted in this 
hopeless sort of toil. I would not com- 
plain if the results were adequate to the 
labor; but I have so little to show for my 
day's work; so much more than I can pos- 


sibly do is left undone. Yet I give myself 
wholly to these household duties, even to 
the neglect of what I feel to be better 
things. My mind is narrowed down to 
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every woman may command its services 
for her own household. And for my part, 
I would dispense with many ! es for 
the sake of securing such services, if I 


were not eo fortunate as to have them at 
command already. 
APRIL. 


Had a spare tickct for the last Philhar- 
monic rehearsal, and called for Mrs. Blank, 
thinking ehe would like to accompany me. 
Found her up to her eyes in plain sewing 
—‘ would like to go dearly, but couldn't 
possibly spare the time; which I thought 
very odd indeed. Her family is no larger 
than mine; her income no smaller; yet 
she never seems to have time for the 
simplest recreation. One is tempted to be 
uncharitable and ask: What can the reason 
bo, meanness or bad management ? 

Spent an hour at my sewing-machine 
this morning braiding a sacque for Charlie. 
My husband laughs at what he calls my 
propensity for fincry. But if I have a 
weakness—it is to see my children well 
dressed. Comfortable and neat, of course, 
they always arc: and when I can make 
their litt!e garments beautiful also, at 
small cost of time or money, whero is the 
harm? ‘Solomon, in all his glory, was 
not arrayed like“ the lilics of the ficld: 
but are not the lilies of the ficld, and all 
the other blossoms that God has clothed 
with beauty, examples in a certain senso, 
and excuses for personal adornment ? 

MAY. 

A great misfortune happened to-day. 
Poor little Alice experienced her first grief 
in the loss of a tiny black-and-tan terrier, 
“Jet” by name, who died suddenly this 
morning. The littlo creature has been her 
pet for a year, and she is heart-broken at 
his death. Have been trying to devise 
something for her consolation, and think I 
will take her with me this afternoon, when 
I make my donation-visit to the Church 
Charity Foundation. 

Found my idea a good one. Alice was 
delighted with our excursion, quito falling 
in love with tho poor old ladies and help- 
less little orphans at the Home.“ It is 
her first glimpse into such an institution, 
and I was surprised to see the intclligent 
interest she manifested. One child at- 
tracted her special attention—a bright-cyed 
little thing called Jessie, and, singularly 
enough, nicknamed Jet.“ I saw Alico’s 
eyes fill up at the familiar sound, and 

resently hcr little hand stole into mine: 
‘I should like to give her something, 
mamma; may I!“ So allowed her 
choosea book from my basket, and watched 
the presentation, which gave at least as 
much pleasure to the giver as the recipicnt. 
JUNE. 

A delightful afternoon at the Academy 
of Design—Frank and Alice with me, as 
they havo been every year since old enough 
to go out with me at all. I think one can 
not cultivate artistic tastes too soon in 
children, so take pains to have mine see 
pictures, statues, curiosities—evorything 
beautiful that is within our reach; and, 
from the first, I make a point of teaching 
them to observe and discriminate, that 
they may enjoy things intclligently—not 
merely for show or glitter. The reward of 


my trouble comes to me already; for 
Frank’s comments and criticisms this 
afternoon were (without being in the least 
piggish or unchildlike) so sensible as to 
make him a most agrecable companion. * 
Celebrated little Helen’s fifth birthday 
with a doll’s tea-party. Invited ten little 
girls with their dolls, and gave up the 
afternoon to the entertainment, which 
off without a cloud. Confirmed in 


my creed, that any outlay of time and 
tronble which to maker happy 
is a profitable Investment. 

JULY. 


Practiced industriously for two hours 
this morning, making up,” as H 
mischlevously says, ſor time lost at the’ 
sewing-machine.“ The household fairy“ 
has just accomplished, under my super- 


[ Arni, 


the range of my work- basket, my aspira- 
tions confined to the circle of my needle; 
yet cree that poor ambition meets per- 


pe lure, 
* AE RIL. 

Refused an invitation to go the Philhar- 
monic with Mrs. Bright, who looked sur- 
prised when I gave want of time as an 
excuse. She scems to have plenty of time 
for going out, though one would think her 
family cares would confine her as much as 
mine, Perhaps she neglects her children 
to take her pleasure! When a mother 
goes to: so many concerts and lectures, 
reads all the new books, entertains com- 
pany, and all that sort of thing, it's very 
apt to be the case that the children’s 
stockings are not darned, nor their petti- 
coats mended! * + + 

Worked since early morning and till near 
midnight on a spring dress for Annie to 
wear to school. Had to go to bed at last 
and leave it unfinished, with the pleasant 
anticipation cf her disappointment to- 
morrow. ‘She is go tired of wearing her 
old merino!’ And no wondcr. The 
children are known by one dress before I 
have time to make them another ; although 
they have no superfluous work on them 
either. Annie complains sometimes, poor 
child, of her untrimmed frocks; and I 
answer her with mild moralities about the 
beauty of simplicity and the sin of vanity: 
which silence without satisfying her, and 
leave me relf-reproached for preachin 
what I would not practice, except throug 
necessity. 

3 MAY. 

A most unhappy record to-day. Came 
down to breakfast worried and Irritable, 
and found Arthur holding a young canary- 
bird in his hand. Look, mother!" he ex- 
claimed eagerly, “ Harry Warren has given 
me this dear little bird ; his mother let me 
choose the pretticst one in the nest.“ And 
what are you going to do with it?“ I asked 
impatiently, some evil spirit making his 
happy excitement utterly distasteful to me. 
“Why, keep it, of course. You'll get a 
cage for it, papa, won't you? Ive wished 
for a bird so long;” and his imploring 
look at me should have been enough to 
dispel the hateful feeling. But not so. I 
answered hastily: ‘No such thing. Your 
father can not afford to buy cages, while s0 
many things are morc needed. Carry the 
bird back again; I can’t be bothered with 
it.“ Almost before the speech was ended, 
I had repentcd; but it was too late then to 
recall it, Arthur was too proud to remon- 
strate, and without a wo arched out of 
the room, coming back no more. My hur. 
band gave me one look—that was all. The 
meal passed in miscrable silenco; the da 
has gone by as wretchedly. Arthur avoid- 
ed me in proud resentment—my own con- 
science my sorest punishment. 

JUNE. 

Spent the afternoon shopping on Broad- 
way and Canal Street. Getting into the 
stage, tired and heated, my hands full af 
small parcels, and my spirits dejected in 
the recollection of how much money I had 
spent, and how little I had to show for it, I 
encountered Mrs. Bright and two of her 
children—all threo looking provokingly 
like her name! Thcy were dressed so 
charmingly in the freshest of epring attire, 
and had been to the Academy of Design. 
Had I visited the Exhibition this year? 
Was I not delighted with those lovely 
rirl-faces of Wentler's 7 those delicious lit- 
le landscapes of Shattuck's !“ and so on, 
and so on, till I felt more dejected than ever 
in my panmi consciousness of a contrast, 
not to my advantage, that Mrs. Bright's 
5 always forces on me. She takes 

e easily. I wish I had her secret. * + * 

Poor Ellie gone to bed in tears. She and 
her doll wero invited to Helen Bright's 
. but the doll— significantly 
named Flora McFlimsey—h like her 
namesake, nothing to wear.” Ellie would 
not go withont her, and I feel self-reproach- 
ed for her e 1 oneni to have 
dressed her doll long ago; but how can I, 
5 — eo many human dolls wanting 

esses 
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PAS. 


vision, six new shirts for his lordship; not 
to speak of a host of brown holland aprons 
for Charlie and Helen, and some stout 
gingham frocks for Alice—these last for 
country wear; which, according to my 
practical view of things, was time very 
well “lost!” Still, I must not neglect my 
music, for I know its value too well as one 
of “the ties that bind” us in household 
unity and harmony. * è 

A busy day packing for the country. We 
have been fortunate enough to secure 
board eo near the city that my husband can 
attend to his business, and still spend the 


evenings with his family. My house is in 
order, my summer sewing all done, the 
children provided with everything needful ; 
and I look forward to a happy holiday. 

Have aranget onr little apartments so 
that they n to look homelike. Two or 
three en vings on the walls, some books, 
my work-basket, and Alice’s canary in the 
window, give the familiar aspect; while 
the lovely outside views of w and 
river, upland and meadow, atone for all 
deficiencies within. 


AUGUBT. 

Went down to the river for a swimming 
lesson to-day. Frank learned to swim last 
summer, and has undertaken now to teach 
the children and myself. No great pro- 
gress as yet: but we all splashed about, 


and had a merry time. A sudden cloud 


came up while we were still in the river, 
and gave us a shower bath in addition to 
the plunge. The effects of the rain-drops 
upon the water, seen from the midst of 
them, was exceedingly beautiful. * * 

Some new arrivals from the city this 
afternoon, among them an acquaintance— 
Mrs. Blank. Met her unexpectedly on the 
piazza, and had the pleasure of rendering 
her some little service, which she appreci- 
ated almost too gratefully. Am glad of the 
opportunity to improve my acquaintance 
With her. è +% 

Went up to Mrs. Blank's room to ask 
her to join us in a crabbing” expedition. 


Found her sewing, as usual, and too busy 
to go. I discovered at last, however, the 
reason why she never has time for any- 
thing; she attempts to do her family scw- 
ing without a sewing machine! No wonder 
her work is nevcr done. Gave up the 
crabbi ng party, and told her of my experi- 
ence of the household fairy ;” which so 
astonished and delighted her that she is 
determined, at any sacrifice, to have ono 
for herself. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Have tested an idea which came to me 
some ago, and found it worthy of record. 
It waf simply to suggest for Alice a perma- 
nent instead of temporary {nterest in the 
Httle orphan Jessie, and show her how to 
tarn it to good account—which I did ac- 


cordingly; and it is now one of her chief 


interests to work for little Jet.“ She 
saves her pocket-money to buy books, or 
playthings, or small articles of dress for 
her, and gives up many of her play-hours 
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JULY. 

Bridget's evening out, and I took her 
place in the nursery to guard the sleeping 
children. A feeling, half ludicrous, half 
pitiful, took possession of me as I sat there 
sewing; a wish that I was servant instead 
of mistress, that I might have the privilege 
of at least one evening in the week to spend 
as I pleased! Ridiculous, of course; nev- 
ertheless it is painfully true that I do not 
have as much time for recreation as my 
own servants. 

Third of July, and to-morrow the awful 
Fourth must be end with its multi- 

lied miseries of run ma 

ies, servants ‘‘on a ram 
I could have escaped into 
Mrs. Bright did; but, alas! there is a 
mountain of sewing to be leveled before I 
can attain to the breezy hills and shady 
| woods that I sigh for. * * 

Baby grows thin and fretful—the heat 
| seems unusually oppressive this summer— 
and his father is very impatient to get the 
children out of town. ‘* How lon fore 
| you can be ready?” he asksalmost daily. I 

am straining every nerve to get through the 
necessary work, but it will be August be- 
fore the children can be ready. 


AUGUST. 

Out of town at last through much tribu- 
lation. My husband declared that the chil- 
dren must wait no longer if they went 
without clothes; so packed up what re- 
mained of my work to finish in the coun- 
try and started off yesterday. The journey 
very unpleasant, owing to heat and intol- 
erable crowding; but our boarding-house 
promises to be comfortable, and the coun- 
try around is beautiful, with ample range 
for the children. Found (to my advan- 
tage) that Mrs. Bright and her children had 
been here since the 1st of July, and was a 
favorite in the house. Under her directions 
much more attention was paid me than I 
should otherwise have received, and in 
many ways she has been . kind. 
I remember (to my shame!) that I have 
sometimes uncharitable thoughts 
about her. è + 

There is a remedy, we are told, for every 
evil under the sun. Mra. Bright asserts, 
with encouraging confidence, that a Wheel- 
er Wilson is the remedy in my case. I 
have seen for myself how easily her house- 
hold cares sit upon her. I have also seen 
that her children are not neglected, as I 
once 1 ned. If a sewing machine is as 
efficient a haper as her experience scems 
to prove, what price would be too dear to 
pay for it? 


— — — 


SEPTEMBER. 

Have discussed the sewing-machine idea 
with my husband, and find, to my satis- 
i faction, that he heartily approves of it. 
A little economy in other expenditures 
| will enable us to purchase one, and my 
i heart is already lightened in anticipation 
of the burden of fall work. For the last 
weck, at least, I will give myself up to the 
| full enjoyment of these lovely September 
| days, with their misty skies and faintly- 

turning leaves. I will roam the flelds with 


— — — 


to sewing for her. What she can do is of | the children in search of wild grapes, take 


courso nothing very important in itself, 
but I encourage it for its influence upon her 
own character, and sco already the good 
effects. Her sense of responsibility makes 
her thoughtful and womanly; and where 
before she was rather inclined to seclf-in- 
dulgence, this new interest has taught her 
practical lessons of self-denial. May these 
only first frnits of a life rich in good 
works and charity. * * è 
Attended a bright little cinner party last 
night at Dr. R——’s. Met several celebri- 
tica of the pencil and the pen, who for once 
were as cnjoyable personally as in their 
books and pictures. 


OCTOBER. 

Celebrated the anniversary of our wed- 
ding-day by a drive in the Park, a stroll 
down the Lovers’ Walk, and a row across 
the lake. The day was heavenly, with its 
soft, misty sunshine and brilliant autumn 
foliage, and our own hearts harmonized 


bing parties,” and “bob for eels!’ Also, 
I will explore the windings and hidden 


springs of that laughing brook in the 
woods, and in some green nook, with rip- 
pling water and murmuring leaves about 
me, I will read Jean Ingclow’s ms. 
Who can tell? Perhaps the time fa com- 
ing when I shall have leisure to read when 
I please. Just now, an idle hour with a 
vo ume of poems seems the rarest lux- 


| swimming-lessons in the river, join ‘‘ crab- 


[ome again, and the burden of house- 
hold cares dropped for a while, must be 
taken np once more. Fall sewing, fall 
honse-cleaning, pickling and preserving; 
sending the chil to school, and pon 
ecttled generally. But I bring to the tas 
new energy—boon of rest and hope. 

OCTOBER. 
The Important purchase has been made, 
and I am really the owner of a sewing ma- 


chine. I walk around it with a sort of 
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with all ite loveliness. Thirteen years 
since we were married, and it seems only 
yesterday! But such happy, loving years 
press lightly. On the lake, floating in one 
of those fairy-like skiffs among the swans 
and water-lilies, H—— grew poetical, and 
repeated those four loveliest’ stanzas of 
„The Miller's Daughter.“ 


„Lock into mine eyes, with thine, true 
wife.” 


But as for me, I could only think of the 
sweet old hymn, * When all Thy mercies, 
O my God !” for one verse had been in my 
mind all day: 

s Thy dounteous hand with worldly bliss 

as made my cup run o'er. 


And in a kind and faithful friend, 
Has doubled all my storo.” 


Paid my annual subscription to the 
Association for the Relief of the Indus- 
trious Poor.” This charity especially in- 
terests me, because it is based on a sound 

rinciple—employment furnished to the 

estitute, and full value paid for the labor. 
Thus self-respect is preserved while dis- 
tress is relieved. 


NOVEMBER. 


Another birthday to be recorded; not 
celebrated by a doll's tea-party—Alice is 
too old for that—but not less lovingly com- 
memorated. Her father’s gift was an en- 
graving of Ary Scheffer's Temptation,“ 
one of a set of Scriptural subjects which he 
is collecting for her, and in which she 
takes great enjoyment. Frank bought her 
a dainty copy of The Children's Garland 
from the Best Poets;“ and my own gift 
was the published record of a beautiful life 
not long since ended, tho Memorial of 
Alice B. Haven“ rather mature for her 
present age; but she will appreciate and. 
I trust, emulate its sweet lessons of faith 
and charity in after years. * +% 

A busy and unpleasant day, epent chiefly 
in making up on my sewing machine a 
namber of garments for Christmas dis- 
tribution among the poor. è * 

An hour at the piano with Frank. It is 
one of my fancies that the influence of 
music at home and the power to produce 
it themselves, goes a great way toward 
keeping boys out of mischief; so have 


taken pains to teach Frank carefully, as 
well as Alice, in anticipation of the time 
when we can afford masters. * + 


DECEMBER. 


A merry evening with the children, pre- 
paring decorations for our Christmas tree. 
The little ones, who still keep faith in 
Santa Claus, were safe in bed, but Frank 
and Alice assisted gleefully in making 
cocked hats, cornucoplas, and candy boxes, 
and even papa condescended to lend a 
helping hand. We adhere religiously to 
all the time-honored observances of Christ- 
mas—endeavoring to mako it not only a 
merry holiday, but a special occasion for 
inculcating by precept and example the 
sacred lessons of Him who came to bring 
peace on carth, good-will to men.“ * è © 

Packed and sent away tho usual Christ- 
mas boxes“ -a gown for Widow McCau- 
lay, a basket of groceries for Mary O'Neil, 
a doll for little motherless Janie Thomp- 
son, and other euch simple offerings. With 
the longing in my heart to do so much 
more, this encourages me: A cup of cold 
water only shall not lose its reward.“ 

To-day brings the close of the year mark- 
ed with fewer cares than blessings; and 
the last page of my diary, not always faith- 
fal in recounting them. Let the final 
record at least be one of thankful acknowl- 
edgment for the “unnumbered comforts" 
that have surrounded me. Also, a prayer 


for the calm and thankful heart” that is 
frec alike from murmurs“ and vain 
confidence.” 


awe, fingering the mysterious hooks and 
gauges, and wondering shall I ever com- 
prehend and make available its delicate 
mechanism! Mrs. Bright assures me that 
I shall, under the careful instructions fur- 
nished by Mesers. Wheeler & Wilson. I 
go this morning to their beautiful rooms 
on Broadway for my first lesson. 

Gave Arthur for his birthday a present 
which will make him forget my unkind- 
ness about the canary-bird. It was, in 
fact, the same bird, which I took pains to 
obtain, and for which I bonght a pretty 
cage; denying myself a new pair of gloves 
that I need in order to do so. A small 
enough sacrifice to atone for my fault! 
Hung up the cago in the dining-room win- 
dow, and laid a little note on Arthur's 
plate, signifying his ownership. The quick 
tears in his eyes, the warm color flushing 
his brow when he read it, expressed ev- 
erything without words. I knew that he 
understood all I mean by the gift; and his 
look of loving gratitude made me able, for 
the first time, to forgive myself. 

NOVEMBER. 

Fall sewing almost done; thanks to my 
invaluable sewing machine. It has been 
all that I hoped—more than I dared to an- 
ticipate—in the way of assistance; and, 
indirectly, other advantages flow from it. 
My husband looks up with a smile when I 
take my seat after dinner: Not quite so 
exclusive as you used to be!” And the 
children: “Oh! mamma sits down stairs 
every evening now. Isn't it a great deal 
nicer, papa?” It is pleasant to feel that 
my presence is the attraction for all of 
them; and I inwardly resolved that it shall 
not be lacking in future. I will use all 
diligence” to retain and perfect the family 
reunion, not forgetting to be thankful for 
the opportunity to do so. + œ 

Played and sang with the children this 
evening while they practiced some Christ- 
mas carols for their Sunday-school concert. 
Looked over my shoulder—hcaring a manly 
base suddenly in the Three Kings of Ori- 
ent,” and met my husband's eyes, with a 
look in them that said: This is what I 
like.” So prolonged our rehearsal till the 
children’s bed-time ; and finished the even · 


ing with a game of chess, in which I had 
the satisfaction of checkmating him— 
porely by accident, as he conceitedly de- 


DECEMBER. 


A couplet from Stoddart’s charming ver- 
sion of The Children in the Wood“ has 
flitted through my brain all day: 


„And Icaf by leaf the rose of youth 
Came back to Lady Jane.“ 


Truly I am younger as well as happier, 
now that the weight of a forever-unfinished 
task is lifted from me. I shall never cease 
to be grateful to Mrs. Bright for intro- 
ducing me to her household fairy.“ It 
has proved to me more than that—a house- 
hold angel. 1 + œ 

‘*Merrie Christmas“ is at hand once 
more, and all hearts are attuned to its 
gladness. Tho children are full of import- 
ant secrets. Mamma has hers also; among 
them a marvelously-dressed doll that will 
gladden Ella's heart, and a braided dress 
that will satisfy Annie's wildest desires. 
Susplicious-looking parceis are smuggled 
into the house from time to time, showing 
that papa has his little mystery, too, and I 
think I shall not much longer covet that 
copy of “ Melodies and Madrigals!” We 
do not forget, cither, these little children 
of God in whose homes no Christmas- 


trees grow. Our good cheer shall be 
shared with them. for Hie sake who said, 
“ Inasmuch as ye did it to one of the least 
of these, ye have done it unto me.“ 
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(Aver, 1866. 


On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which fe made fn the 
knowledge of man. ere. 


WHAT WE OWE TO ABIA. 


Dr. Draper says: Asia has always been re- 
garded as the birthplace of man. The researches 
of comparative philology afford abundant evi- 
dence that the present inhabitants of Europe are 
of Oriental descent. But the activity that existed 
in the early history of the East has long ago 
given way to stagnation. There is nothing to 
excite locomotion. Vast multitudes during their 
whole lives scarcely leave the place where they 
were born. There are no improvements in food, 
in clothing, or in habitations. As their ances- 
tors lived in past times, so do they. They do 
not seek to get rid of tyranny. The sense of po- 
litical improvement is lost. The people only ap- 
preciate tranquillity and rest. It was not always 
thus in the East. 

In times of which history has failed to 
preserve any account, that continent must have 
been the scene of prodigious human activity. 
In it were first developed those fundamental 
inventions and discoveries which really lie at 
the basis of progress of the human race—the 
subjugation of domestic animals, the manage- 
ment of fire, the expression of thought by writ- 
ing. We are apt to overlook how much man 
must have done, how much he must have added 
to his natural powers in pre-historic times. We 
forget how many contributions to our own com- 
forts are of Oriental origin. Their commonness 
hides them from our view. If the European 
wishes to know how much he owes to the 
Asiatic, he has only to cast a glance at an hour 
of his daily life. The clock which summons him 
from his bed in the morning was the invention 
of the East, as also were clepsydras and sun dials. 
The prayer for his daily bread that he has said 
from his infancy, first rose from the side of a 
Syrian mountain. The linens and cottons with 


which he clothes himeelf, though they may be. 


very fine, are inferior to those that have been 
made from time immemorial in the looms of 
India. The silk was stolen by some missionaries 
for his benefit from China. He could buy better 
steel than that with which he shaves himself, in 
the old city of Damascus, where it was first 
invented. The coffce he expects at breakfast 
was first grown by the Arabians, and the natives 
of Upper India prepared the sugar with which he 
sweetens it. A school-boy can tell the meaning 
of the Sanscrit words sacchara canda. If his 
tastes are light and prefer tea, the virtues of 
that excellent leaf were first pointed out by the 
industrious Chinese. They also taught him how 
to make and use the cup and saucer in which to 
serve it. His breakfast-tray was lacquered in 
Japan. There isa tradition that leavened bread 
was first made of the waters of the Ganges. The 
egg he is breaking was laid by a fowl whose an- 
cestors were first domesticated by Malaccans, 
unless she may have been—though that will not 
alter the case—a modern Shanghai. If there are 
preserves and fruits on his board, let him remem- 
ber with thankfulness that Persia first gave him 
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PORTRAIT OF A SOUAKINY. 


the cherry, the peach, the plum. If in any of 
these pleasant preparations he detects the flavor 
of alcohol, let it remind him that that substance 
was distilled by the Arabians, who have set him 
the praiseworthy example, which it will be for 
his benefit to follow, of abstaining from its use. 
When he talks about coffee and alcohol, he is 
using Arabic words. A thousand years before it 


had occurred to him to enact laws of restriction 
in the use of intoxicating drinks, the prophet of 
Mecca did the same thing, and, what is more to 
the purpose, has compelled to this day all Asia 
and Africa to obey them. We gratify our taste 
for personal ornaments in the way the Orientals 
have taught us—with pearls, rubies, sapphires, 
diamonds. Of public amusements it is the same. 
The most magnificent fireworks are still to be 
seen in India and China; and as regards the 
pastimes of private life, Europe has produced no 
invention that can rival the game of chess. We 
have no hydraulic construction as great as the 
Chinese Canal, no fortifications as extensive as 
the Chinese Wall ; we have no artesian wells that 
con at all approach in depth to some of theirs. 
We have not yet resorted to the practice of ob- 
taining coal gas from the interior of the earth ; 
they have borings for that purpose more than 
8,000 feet deep.” 


— R 


Troe Cocrresy.—Real courtesy is widely dif- 
ferent from the courtesy which blooms only in 
thes unshine of love and the smile of beauty, and 
withers and cools down jn the atmosphere of pov- 
erty, age, and toil. Show me the man who can 
quit the brilliant society of the young, to listen to 


the kindly voice of age; who can hold cheerful 
converse with one whom years has deprived of 
charms. Show me the man of generous impulses, 
who is always ready to help the poor and needy ; 
show me the man who treats unprotected maiden- 
hood as he would the heiress, surrounded by the 
protection of rank, riches, and family. Show me 
the man who never forgets for an instant the del- 
icacy, the respect that is due to woman as woman, 
in any condition or class ; show me such a man, 
and you show me a gentleman—nay, you show 
me better, you show me a true Christian. 


THE BASTERN NUBIANS. 


Tae Eastern Nubians are tribes of roving people 
who inhabit the country between the Nile and the 
Red Sea: the northern division of this race are 
the Ababdeh, who reach northward in the eastern 
desert as far as Kosseir, and toward the parallel 
of Deir border on the Bishari. The Bisbari reach 
thence toward the confines of Abyssinia. The 
mountain of Offa, fifteen days’ journey distant 
from Assouan, is their chief seat. The Hadharebe 
are still farther southward, and reach to Souakia, 
on the Red Sea. The Souakiny belong to this 
race. Macrizi speaks of these nations as partly 
Christians in his time: he calls them Bejawy, or 
Bejas. It appears that their country contained 
many churches, or religious establishments, pre- 
vious to the devastation of northern Africa by the 
aposties of Islam. The Bejas appear to have 
been the descendants of the people who in ancient 
times, under the name of Blemmyes, are described 
by Strabo and other writers as a powerful nation 
in the Nilotic countries. Being troublesome 
neighbors to the Roman governors of Egypt, they 
were driven out by Diooletian, who brought the 
Nobate of Libya to occupy their country. The 
latter are in all probability the Barbara, the pre- 
sent inhabitants of the valley of the Nile. 

The present Bishari are extremely savage and 
inhospitable; they are said to drink the warm 
blood of living animals: they are for the most 
part nomadic, and live on flesh and milk. 

The physical characters of this race have been 
described by many travelers who have visited 
some of their tribes. Among these are MM. Salt, 
Barckhardt, Du Bois-Aymé, Belzoni, and Wilkin- 
son. The notices left by various writers as to 
their history have been carefully collected by M. 
Quatremére and the learned Professor Ritter. 
By these writers they are described as a hand- 
some people, with beautiful features, fine expres- 
sive eyes, of slender and elegant form ; their com- 
plexion is said to be a dark brown, or a dark 
chocolate color. Belzoni, in describing the Ab- 
abdeh, says that their hair is very crisp. Their 
head-dresses, he adds, are very curious. Some 
are proud of having their bair long enough to 
reach below their ears, and then formed into 
curls, which are so entangled and matted with 
grease that they can not be combed. That they 
may not derange their coiffure, they wear a piece 
of wood resembling a packing-needle, with which 
they scratch their heads.” The annexed figure 
of a Souakiny will serve as a specimen of their 
portraits. 
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SAMUBL FENTON CARE. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Mr. Carey hes a powerful organization, and 
doubtless inherits it from a strong and healthy 
stock. There is no indication of disease, and we 
infer that he has lived a consistent and proper 
life. His danger lies, if anywhere, in undertak- 
ing too much, but he has such an abundance of 
vital power that he can perform more service, get 
along with less food, and endure more fatigue 
than one in fifty. He should be known for his 
executiveness, propelling power, perseverance, 
will, and power to resist and overcome. Thrown 
upon his own resources early in life, we infer that 
he has had cares and responsibilities upon him 
from his youth up; bence his self-reliance and 
independence have become developed. To play 
second to another would be contrary to his focli- 
nations, but to take the lead and beeome captain 
would be entirely in accordance with his desires. 


PORTRAIT OF SAMUEL FENTON CAREY. 


He is ambitious to accomplish something worthy 
of a man, but does not care very much what 
others may say of him, be it praise or blame, when 
he thinks himeelf in the right. He is careful to 
decide matters in his own miad, considering them 
even from a religious point of view, and when 
satisfied that his course is right, he is likely to 
push ahead without regard to consequences. He 
has integrity, and would insist that right, as he 
understands it, should be done between man and 
man. He has strong sympathies, and would 
be kindly and generous according to his means. 
He is not over-credulous—on tbe contrary, be is 
slow to believe, and requires almost positive proof 
to convince him of the truth of anything not 
within the reach of his senses. But be has trust, 
and hope, and some devotion, but his leading 
moral traits are manifested through Benevolence 


and Conscientiousness. He is more cautious and 
prudent in action than in expression ; be bas open- 
ness and frankness manifested without restraint, 
and he is not one to lie low, and keep dark, or 
play the fox. His nature comes bubbling up 
spontaneously in speech, and be lets it out as it 
comes. Intellectually, he is quick to perceive and 
comprehend; he understands principles as well 
as facts and details,and although not abstract nor 
particularly metaphysical in tone of mind, still he 
would know the why and the wherefore of things. 
He remembers what he sees better than what he 
reads or hears; he remembers faces and places 
better than names and dates, but that which he 
has realized and experienced is ever present 
with him. 

In planning ways and means he would excel ; 
he is inventive, and seldom or never at loss for 
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means to accomplish a desirable end. He would 
display rare qualities in generalship and manage- 
ment. Ile should engage in some responsible 
pursuit wherein men, money, and machinery are 
comprehended. He would make a good saper- 
intendent in any public work, and if educated 
for it would succeed well in the law. Ono qual- 
ity for which he should be remarkable is that 
which gives intuition or abilily to read the mo- 
tives of strangers at the first interview. He seems 
to scent the spirit of a person, to know at a 
glance whether or fot to trust him. Ils affeo- 
tions are strong—ho appreciates woman, enjoys 
her society, and would never consent to such a 
thing as a life of single blessedness. As a neigh- 
bor he would be kind, obliging, and friendly. He 
values his home, and if ablo would surround it 
with objects of interest and Beauty; he would 
also enjoy traveling, would like to see the world,, 
but would be unhappy without a central home 
of his own. 

He is fond of variety; short stories and short 
tasks please him best. He certainly has versa- 
tility of talent. All things considered, he ia not 
only well qualified for the enjoyments of life 
himeelf, but eapable of contributing largely to the 
enjoyment of others. If trained to write and 
epeak he could do either, and with about equal 
facility, though it would probably come more 
natural for him to speak. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Samuel Fenton Carey was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, February 18th, 1814. He is the youngest 
son of William Carey, who emigrated from New 
Hampshire to the Northwest Territory before 
Ohio became a State. IIe was a lineal descend- 
ant of John Carey, of the Plymouth Colony. The 
mother of Samuel F. (Rebecca Fenton) was a 


native of the State of New York, and is a sister 


of Gov. Fenton's father. William Cary removed 
from Cincinnati with his family in 1814 to a farm 
some six miles distant, then a wilderness. The 
place is now known as College Hill, it being the 
location of the “ Farmers’ College” and the Obio 
Female College,’’ both ef which institutes are 
located on the Carey farm, It is an interesting 
and noteworthy fact that the Farmers’ College was 
founded by Freeman G. Carey, and the Ohio 
Female College by his brother Samuel F., and 
that they spent their patrimony in building these 
noblo institutions as monuments on the paternal 
estate. 

Samuel F. graduated at Miami University in the 
claes of 1835. The words “inter primos” were 
ingerted in his diploma, he being ono of the first 
scholars in his class. Ha, shortly after his gradu- 
ation, entered the Cincinnati Law School, and re- 
ceived its honors in 1837. 

He was admitted to the Cincinnati bar in 1837, 
and at once took rank with the first young mem- 
bers of the bar. His practice increased very 
rapidly, and when he quit the profession, in 1846, 
no man of his age ia the State had a larger prac- 
tice or more enviable reputation as an advocate. 
Having secured a competence, and being ambi- 
tious to segure the name of a philanthropist, he 
guit the bar in spite of the remonstrances of many 
of bis admirers and enlisted all his energies in the 
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Temperance reform. It is safe to say that he has 
made more public addresses, been heard by a 
greater number of persons, made larger contri- 


butions of time and money to this great reform | 


than any other man in the United States. IIe has 

been repeatedly heard in all the principal eities 

and towns in twenty-six States, and all the British 
provinces of North America. * 

No less than 400,000 have been induced by him 
to sign the pledge of total abstinence, and a mul- 
titude that no man can number bless his name. 
Ile early became a Son. of Temperance, and in 
1848 was chosen the head of the Order in North 
Americae. During the two years of his official 
term ho visited twenty-two States and provinces, 
and the Order was more than doubled in the num- 
ber of its membership. Forsome twenty years he 
was the gratuitous editor of Temperance papers of 
of large circulation and has written, several valu- 
‘able tracts which have been widely distributed 
and read. e 

As early as 1840 he acquired a great reputation 
as a political speaker, taking an active and prom- 
inent part in the Harrison campaign. In every 
Presidential campaign since that time his services 
have-been sought and appreciated. There is 
probably not a man in the United States who is 
regarded as his equal on the stump. In the late 
civil war he was indefatigable in his efforts to 
fill up the ranks of the Union army, and in 
that very important work ne one has been more 
successful. 

His style of speaking is sui generis, and is pe- 
culiarly his own. <A distinguished writer has 
said of him that “ho speaks like a Greck, with 
the ease, the grace, the naturalness of the ancient 
orators.” His speeches are the happiest combi- 
nation of logic, argument, wit, sarcasm, pathos, 
apt illustrations, ard felicitous anecdotes. He 
plays upon the passions and feelings of an audi- 
ence with consummate skill. His personale gives 
force to his utterances. IIe is five feet eleven 
inches in height, weighs 200 pounds, dark com- 
plexion, large head, with an unusual amount of hair, 


largo black and speaking eye, with a full, elear, 


and well-modulated voice. He never becomes 
hoarse, never tires, and often speaks three or four 
hours in the open air for successive days and 
weeks. He uses no notes nor manuscripts, and 
weaves in cvery passing incident with most happy 
effect. 

It has often been remarked that his manner and 
style more resemble those of the late distinguish- 
ed Thomas Corwia than any other of our public 
men. 

It is a matter of universal surprise that Ohio 
has not availed herself of bis great talents and 
ability to represent her in the councils of the na- 
tion, especially at such times as these, when such 
men are needed. The reasons probably are, first, 
his ambition has not taken that direction ; and, 
second, bis prominence as an advocate of a great 
moral reform has led the more unscrupulous and 
cunning seekers after place and power to make 
the impression that he would not be an available 
candidate. 

He acquired the title of General during the 
Mexican war, when he occupied the position of 
paymaster- general of Ohio. With distinctly 
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marked characteristics for the commander of an 
army, he has never been in the field. 

Mr. S. F. Carey is fifty-one years of age, and 
weighs 196 pounds. His father attained the age 
of eighty years; mother, seventy-four. His 
grandfather died from the effects of an injury, 
His grandmother lived to be eighty-three years 
of age. In tracing the ancestry for seven gene- 


rations back, scarcely any of them died under 
eighty years of age. 
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SITTING BY THE FIRE. 


BY B. L. DOUTHIT. 


Or what is she thinking, the poor old crone, 
Who sits by the smoldering fire alone ?. 
With her old gray cat in that cabin small, 
With its cleanly floor and its white-washed wall. 
She lives, and no human being shares 

Her joy or woe, her hopes or cares. 

In yonder corncr her warm bed stands, 

The cover was woven by her hands; 

Near by, arranged on a clean white shelf, 

Is scen a row of wonderful delf. 

Her gray hairs fali adown her cheek, 

So wrinkled, yet with look so meek, 

As she gazes into the fitful glow, 

And dreams tho dreams of long ago. 


Of what is she thinking, the poor old crone, 
As sho sits by tho smoldering fire alone? 
She thinks of the time when a ribbon rare 
Bound her beautiful raven hair, 

_ When her neck and brow with the lily vied, 
And the red rose paled her cheek beside 
She thinks of a time long, long ago, 

When the moonlight fell down white as snow, 
When sho silently went through the dark-green wold, 
A stolen tryst with her lover Lo hold; 
She thinks again of a kiss so sweet, 
Of the lover kneeling at her feet, 
` Of the whispered words, ‘Some brighter day 
I will take my darling far away.” 
She thinks again of her lover gay, 
As he rode on his coal-black steed away. 


Long years have passed ; no lover gay 

Has been to bear his bride away: 

But ber hope so great has not grown dim— 
Unbounded faith has she in him 

That he will come some brighter day 

And bear her spirit far away 

To realms whero Christ and angels reign, 
Where she may join the ransomed train 

In singing praises unto God, 

Tho giver of cternal good. 
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GonmLAs.— Our (Melbourne, Australian) Mu- 
seum now boasts threo stuffed gorillas, male and 
female, and a young onc, which was with the fe- 


malo. its mother, when they were shot by M. du 


Chaillu, in his present African cxpedition. Tho 
malc measures six fect nine inches, from the solo 
of the foot to the crown of the hcad.. His girth 
round tho shoulders is five fect six inches, and 
under the arms’ ho measures four fect eight 
inches. We look at him a long time without 
being able to conceive that we have been promo- 
ted through such a brute step by step, to our 
present organism and rank in life. But some of 
our fcllow-citizens, of a morc scientific turn, grow 
savage if they are denied the privilege of monkey- 
fying themselves down to the views of the later 
lights ; and, for my part, I say every man to his 
taste, and I care not to argue the point.—Md- 
bourne letter. 


{If it be claimed that man is simply a develop- 
ed monkey, it ought to be admitted that he may 
grow into something more than man. But we do 
not seo any more difficulty in the direct creation 
of a nan than of a monkey. ]} 
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FPIRB- ARMS. 


THEIR HISTORY, AND THE MODERN M. 
PROVEMENTS IN BREECH-LOADERS. 


Wuatsver may be our views in regard to the 
necessity of war and the value of improvements 
in the instruments of death, we must, at least, re- 
gard gunpowder, and the inventions which have 
accompanied its use, as among the most powerful 
agents in forming the history of modern civiliza- 
tion, It is now regarded as a settled point, we 
believe, beyond the bounds of controversy, that 
if nations must fight battles with each other, the 
more deadly the weapon, the less sanguinary the 
result.“ Be this as it may, it is intensely interest- 
ink to trace the history of these instruments of 
destruction from the awkward “ hand · gunꝰ of the 
fourteenth century, with its “ touch-hole” and 
match,“ to the light, trim, and almost automatic 
breech-loader of the present day. f 

To Americans, the subject of modern improve- 
ments in firearms has an interest beyond what 
men feel in warfare and human death—an interest 
common with that which we feel in the progress 
of our country westward. The crack of the rifle 
has preceded the hum of civilization in this coun- 
try, from the shores of the Atlantic to the western 
borders of Kansas and Minnesota; and it is im- 
poesible to estimate the influence which it has ex- 
` erted in the opening up of this immense territory. 
Every improvement in the rifle shares, in its due 
proportion, the importance to be attached to the 
rifle itself. The improved rifle is not of interest 
only to the fancy sportsman contemplating a 
summer stroll among the Adirondacks, but to the 
pioneer bunter and the settler; to the statesman 
watching the progress of government westward, 
with an eye, perhaps, to the formation of new 
States and the majority in the Senate. It may be 
difficult to estimate the time wasted and the op- 
portunities lost in drying powder and priming 
the old flint-locks, but it is eertainly true that the 
percussion-cap has been of real and permanent 
value to the material prosperity of our Western 
territory. Filint-locks bear about the same rela- 
tion to the percussion-caps as the latter do to the 
metallic cartridge. Our people are in too much 
haste to lose time on ramrods and loose ammuni- 
tion; the percussion-cap must, in its turn, yield 
its very existence to the metallic cartridge, and, 
like the flint-lock, pass out of use and become an 
antiquarian curiosity. Our space will permit 
only a cursory glance at some of the most notable 
and valuable improvements in the breech-loading 
rifle of the last few years. Much of the inventive 
talent of the country has been turned in this di- 
rection during the late war, and, as a nation, we 
undoubtedly take the lead. But first a brief 
sketch of 


THE HISTORY OF FIRE-ARMS. 
The invention of gunpowder has been attributed 
to a German (Schwartz) of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. But we read in several classical writers of 
a people in India who defended themselves by 
“ casting thunderbolts and lightning from their 
walls’”’—Alexander the Great declining to attack 
them on this account. Old Hindoo laws and 


* It is a curious fact that the improvements in this di- 
rection have steadily kept pace with modern enlighten- 
ment and the progress of liberal Christianity. 
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medical works also refer to this material, and the 
Chinese Chronicles mention “ fire-works” as early 
as 618 before the Christian era. From Chin: the 
use of “ fireworks” found its way through Arabia 
to Greece—afterward developed into what was 
known as the Greek fire.” The use of gun- 
powder for practical purposes was unknown iu 
western Europe until the fourteenth century ; by 
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THB RIFLE. 

The idea of attaining greater accuracy in firing, 
by giving the ball a circular motion, seems to 
have occurred to our ancestors at a very early 
day. About the year 1520, we find the spiral 
groove in use, though the principle seems after- 
ward to have’been abandoned. Twenty years 
before that date there were guns at Vienna wit? 


HOWARD'S NEW RIFLE, THE THUNDERBOLT. 


the middle of this century (1350) the use of art- 
lery seems to have been common. This old artil- 
lery, which, like powder, had its origin in China 
and the East, seems to have been excessively 
heavy, without gun-carriages, being mounted on 
scaffolding and carried from place to place in 
separate pieces. The artillery of the present day 
is the result of a tedious series of invention 
and improvements, extending through five hun- 
dred years of war, experiment, and study. 

The invention of portab/e fire-arms is credited to 
the Italians in 1430, about one hundred years after 
the use of artillery. They differed at first only in 
size from the cannon themselves, having a “ touch- 
hole” at the top, to which a match was applied. 
These primitive guns were soon improved by plac- 
ing the hole at the side, with a “ pan” to hold the 
priming. They were first introduced into Eng- 
land under Edward IV., when that king landed in 
1471, before the battle of Tewkesbury, during the 
war of the Roses. The English attached a sight 
to the breech to assist the aim, and the cross-bow 
suggested the use of a trigger to convey the match 
to the priming. This was known as the match- 
lock.” The Chinese are bardly yet beyond tbis. 
The crooked stock was next devised among the 
Italians and Germans, who were the principal 
manufacturers. The next improvement was the 
“ wheel lock,” invented by the Dutch ; it consisted 
of a steel wheel which was made to ignite some 
iron pyrites communicating with the powder. 
The “‘flint-lock,”” which has retired from service only 
within the last thirty years, was an invention of 
the sixteenth century, during the reigu of Queen 
Elizabeth, about three hundred years ago. The 
„ fulminating pill” was considered an improve- 
ment upon the flint, but it soon yielded to the 
peroussion-cap, which is now struggling like its 
predecessors, each in its turn, with a new rival, 
the metallic cartiidge. It is difficult to see room 
for further improvement, but the experience of 
the past teaches us not to foretell the future. 
The chances are, bowever, that the metallic car- 
tridge will bave as long a reign at least as the 
old flint-lock, and probably all future improve- 
ments in fire-arms, if we bave not already reached 
perfection, will retain this feature. 


straight grooves. probably for no othoi purpose 
than to provide for the refuse matter in the bar- 
rel when reloading after firing. Iu tholatter part 
of the seventeenth century (16€2) vo find the 
practice of “rifling” alluded to as old. The im- 
portance of this principle ecema to have impress- 
ed itself more and more strong'y upon the minds 
of those interested in fire-arms, until, at the 
present day, it is considered an indispensable re- 
quirement for all military and sporting purposes. 
The great drawback to the use of the rifle, and 
the reason of ita comparatively late introduction 
into general military service, has been the diff- 
culty of introducing a ball larger than the bore 
of the piece to fill the spiral grooves. It is in- 
teresting to trace the experiments which have 
been made, and the ingenuity which has been 
exhausted in the effort to surmount this difficulty. 
The first and most natural idea was to load the 
gun at the breech with a ball larger than the bore 
and filling the grooves. It will surprise most of 
our readers to learn that the idea of breech- 
loading rifles is upward of two centuries old, and 
that there are about sixty specimens of breech- 
loaders at the museum of artillery in Paris pre- 
served to us from the seventeenth century.* All 
these experiments, however, were laid aside as 
useless, for with loose ammunilion it is almost im- 
possible to prevent the escape of gas at the open- 
ing in the breech and the fouling of the weapon. 
A few breech-loaders of this kind, for loose am- 
munition, or rather paper cartridges, have been 
patented and used within the last fifteen years ;f 
and the Prussian army is furnished with a cele- 
brated one called the “needle gun; but the 
disadvantages of their use so nearly balance the 
advantages that the old mazszle-loader with the 
“ Minie ball,“ easily holds its own against them. 
The many and futile experiments in this direction 
have caused several scientific men, in Europe and 
America, to give their opinions against the use of 
breech-loaders in genera/, forgetting the vast and 
important change which the metallic cartridge has 


+ Among these old relics is the revolving cylinder, not, 
however, turning with the motion of the hammer, as in 
the present day. 

+ The celebrated Sharp’s rifle’ belongs to this class. 
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effected in the subject of gunnery. The United 
States Government began the manufactory at 
Harper’s Ferry, about twenty years ago, of a 
ts breech-loader’”’ for loose ammunition, which, 
for absurdity, weight, and awkward proportions, 
challenges the most cumbrous idgas of the four- 
teenth century. The apparent impracticability 
of loading the gun at the breech turned the at- 
tention of ingenuity and science, as a last resort, 
to the ball itself. The most important experi- 
ments in this direction have been made in France, 
though an Englishman (Greener) claims a share 
in the last and greatest improvement. M. 
Delvigne in 1826 mado a shoulder“ near the 
bottom of the bore on which the ball was ham- 
mered by the ramrod into the greoves. Colonel 
Thouverin, in 1842, used a steel stem projecting 
from the base of the barrel for the same purpose. 
Delvigne again used a conical ball with a hollow 
cylindrical base. In 1847, Captain Minie invent- 
ed the elongated bullet with a hollow base, into 
which is inserted an iron thimble, larger than the 
cavity itself, which preases the lead into the 
grooves, by the force of the gases, at the time of 
explosion. This ball is now used in the United 
S:ates Springfield rifle, and in the Enfield” of 
the English service. It is very effective, and was 
a valuable improvement. With no advantage, 
however, over the boll of the metallio cartridge, 
it is inseparably connected with the troubles and 
uncertainties of muzzle-loading and percussion- 
caps. It has done good service, but, with its 
companions, it must become, like the flint-lock, a 
relic of the pust.* 
BREECH-LOADING RIFLES. 

When the reader is told that upward of fifty 
breech-loading rifles were presented in the month 
of March, 1865, to the inspection of the United 
States Commission at Springfield, which is now in 
session at Washington, he will appreciate the 
difficulty of giving each invention even a passing 
notice in a general article like the present. The 
majority of these, however, are of little import- 
ance compared with the recognized superiority 


of a few, though most of them are great improve 


ments over the old muzzle-loading rifle. Those 
requiring loose ammunition or paper cartridges 
may be set aside as passing out of public notice 
and bebind the age. Among these are Sharp’s, 
the Merrill rifle, Colonel Greene’s, aud several 
_ others. Another class belong to what may be 
called the “ hinge” system, in which the barrel, 
instead of being firmly fixed to the stock, moves 
upon it by a joint. The unavoidable weakness 
of these rifles has given ther: the name, among 
experts, of broken-backed,“ and they are hardly 
regarded ab holding a place among first-class 
breech-loaders. Of these, the most celebrated 
are the Burnside, the Wesson, and the Maynard. 
The latter rifle long held a high place in the esti- 
mation of sportsmen and the public. Patented 


* The Whitworth gun of the English service dispenses 
with the Minio ball by the shape of the bore, which, in- 
stead of being rifled, is heraganal, the several sides hav- 
ing the eame spiral twist as the ordinary grooves. When 
a ball corresponding in shape is inserted, it receives, of 
course, a cireular motion as it emerges. The Lancas- 
ter’’ system reaches the same end by a slightly oval bore 
twisted upon itsel Greene's breech-loader is made 
with this system of rifling. 
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as early as 1851, it is perhaps the eldest of onr 
metallic cartridge flre-arms; with the Maynard 
primer, it has been popular for the comparative 
ease and certainty with which it is loaded and 
fired, and now that it has yielded to the superior 
strength and convenience of its younger rivals 
we owe it respect as the pioneer among breech- 
loading sporting rifles. 

The most important class of breech-loaders, 
however, end that most worthy the attention of 
those intending to provide themselves with rifles, 
are those in which the barrel and stock are firmly 
bound together beyond ell chance of weakness, 
which use the regular metallic cartridge, and 
which has an arrangement for withdrawing the 
old shell with certainty and ease. Of these we 
can mention but four varieties, which are now the 
principal ones in market: the Spencer rifle, Bal- 
lard’s, Henry’s volcanic repeater, and Howard's 
breech-loading rifle, the Thunderbolt. The latter 
is, we believe, the last improvement, and as such, 
as well as for the novelty and originality of its 
construction, deserves especial notice. It came, 
unfortunately, too late for the great Rebellion, 
being patented last year, 1865. It arrived a 
“day after the fair” perhaps, but the young 
stranger will find plenty to do, alorg with iis 
older brothers, in our Western border-lands, not 
to mention the Adirondacks, tho forests of Maine, 
and the numerous resorts of amateur sportsmen. 


THE SPENCER RIFLE. 


This rifle. patented in 1860, has been used to a 
considerable extent in our armies during the late 
war. The soldiers who have carried it generally 
speak of it ia terms of the warmest praise. It is 
a “ repeater,” firing seven shots in rapid succes- 
sion. The cartridges are inserted at the butt- 
plate, and being forced through a passago in the 
breech by a spiral spring are carried into the 
barrel successively by the motion of the guard; 
the hammer resembles that of ordinary rifles, and 
is cocked by a separate motion. The spörting 
rifle carries nine shots. Whether the repeating 
principle is of any use to the sportsman, compar- 
able with the weight and machinery accompany- 
ing it, is a question which each must answer for 
himself; we think it is not, but those who differ 
from us will find a good weapon in the Spencer 
rifle; it is by no means, however, a light or grace- 

Ful piece. 
BALLARD’S RIFLE 


is much lighter and more symmetrical than either 
of the great repeaters. It is comparatively simple 
in construction, and convenient to handle. It is 
a single shooter. The recoil-block is carried 
down by the opening of the guard, leaving the 
caliber expoeed ; a cartridge is then inserted by 
the fingers into the barrel, and the recoil-block 
returned by closing the guard. The piece is then 
at half-cock. There is a“ finger-picce” under the 
barrel which is pulled back to withdraw the old 
shell. This rifle is a good one for sportsmen, 

though there are eeveral others of a kindred 
nature and of equal merit, perhaps. 


HENRY’S VOLCANIO REPEATER 


has also, like Spencer’s, seen service in the Jate 
war, and, in general, it seems to have given entire 


satisfiction to the regiments which have used it. 


This tiffe discharges fifteen cartridges in succession, 

and the same motions which renew the charge 
servo to cock the pieag. The cartridges are 
carried in a tube along the bottom of the barrel. 
As to sporting purposes, the same remarks apply 
to this rifle as were made of the Spencer ; the re- 
peating principle is of doubtful advantage to the 
sportsman, while the extra weight and macbinery 
ix considerable. The variation in weight, too, 
must affect the aim to some extent. The volcanic 
repeater is of more symmetrical proportions than 
ils rival, though it is also somewhat heavier. 
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arras is an intensely interesting one. 


HOWARD'S RIFLE, 


to which the inventor has given a name t- 
ive of quick, sharp, and sudden action, the — 
derbolt, seems to be peculiar to itself in nearly 
every respect, nothing about it, either in appear- 
ance or internal arrangement bearing the slight - 
est resemblance to any other rifle. On account 
of this novelty, which is a very noticeable feat- 
ure, as well as the fact that it is the last improve- 
ment in so important a branch of our national 
5 we will describe it more in de- 
tail. i 

Most of tbe foregoing rifles have been before 
the public several years, and their names, appear- 
ance, and merits bave become more or less famil- 
iar te our readers. The first specimen of this 
rifle, however, which was turned out of the man- 
ufactory at New Haven, Conn., bears the date of 
March, 1866, and we append ‘a cut of the new 
gun for the benefit of those interested in such 
matters. A glance at the engraving will satisfy 
the reader of its graceful and symmetrical pro- 
portions.» The hammer being within the breech- 
piece, notbing meets the eye with the exception 
of the sighis from the muzzle to the butt-plate. 
Next to strength and accuracy, grace, symmetry, 
and lightness are the essential qualities of a 
sporting rifle. The new gun leaves apparently 
little to be desired in this respect. As to 
strength, the barrel seems almost to be of one 
piece with the stock, and we are informed that 
the breech. piece, which is secured to the wooden 
stock, was in the original model of one piece with 
the barrel. Convenience in manufacture and 


cleaning has altered this arrangemont slightly, 


but without affecting the strength. The fact that 
it can be made in this way shows the marked 
simplicity of the gun. The mode of loading and 
firing this rifle is as follows: When the guard is 
lowered, a chamber is thrown open on the under 
part of the barrel; a cartridge is thrown in and 
the guard closed. The piece is then ready to fire, 
the concealed hammer being cocked without the 
attention of the operator by the same motions. 
The shell of the exploded cartridge is extracted 
surely and easily by lever power while the guard 
is lowered in reloading. The latter is un advan- 
tage over all the breech-loaders with which we 
are acquainted, except, of course, the repeaters. 
No gun, perhaps, can be loaded and fired, and 
the old shell extracted, with so few motions and 
such simple ones as this; and it is curious to 
compare the rapidity which has been attained in 
firing this rile—upward of twenty shols a minute 
—with the slow and tedious process which must 
have accompanied the old matchlocks of the fif- 
teenth century. The inventor claims for the new 
rifle superior force and accuracy from the faet 
tbat the ball and cartridge are forced into a 
tight chamber and well into the grooves by lever 
power. Whatever the merits of this new rifle 
may be, it is now fairly before the world, and it 
may be tested by the public. We think it is a 
very great improvement upon anything which hus 
preceded it, and that it is destined to become the 
most popular rifle in the country. It will cer- 
tainly become in time a valuable acquisition to 
our military power. 


CONCLUSION. 


We have sketched, in a general way, the leading 
features of interest, and the most important chan- 
ges, in the history ef fire-arms from the awkward 
efforts of the 15th century to the smooth, light, and 
graceful breech-louders of the present day. Tho 
tedious handling of the former compares strange- 
ly with the wonderful rapidity in firing attuinable 
by the latter. All the steps by which this vest 
improvement has been reached are intimately 
connected with the whole political history «f Eu- 
rope and America; and even the much-talked-of 
“ balance of power” among the nations depends 
in no small degree upon the efficiency of arms. 
As for our own country, the matter has a more 
peaceful and legitimate interest; and viewed in 
any light, the subject of improvement in fire- 
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TROUBLE IN SCHOOLS. 


Semmnary mischief and College scrapes” form 
the staple of interest and excitement to large 
numbers of-the young ; and as there is a mistaken 
publie sentiment among youth and some grown- 
ap people on the rights and duties of pupils in 
schools and colleges, we ipsert an extract from a 
letter recently received by the parents of a young 
man at a literary institution, and the reply. 

Since I last wrote we have had very exciting 
times here. Yesterday was expelled (he 
is the wild young man I bave often told you 
about), and the offense with which he was charg- 
ed was not proved against him, but only suspected ; 
but as he would neither confess nor deny the 
charge, he was expelled. His expulsion will e 
a blessing to us all; but I don’t like the princi- 
ple involved, that a person may be expelled if he 
will not confess. Do give me your advice on the 
subject, as others have been threatened with ex- 
pulsion unless they expose those engaged in any 
“ scrape,” while perfectly innocent themselves; 
for if I should be called on to give information, 
J don’t know what would be my duty in that 
case. i 

Tus RerLY : “ Dear Son—In your letter of the 
6th you propound some queries respecting the 
rights, and duties of faculty and pupils which lie 
at the very foundation of the whole system of in- 
straction and education. In the first place, the 
endowment or establishment of a school presup- 
poses the benefit of the pupil. For his good the 
faculty exists ; and all there is of a school, from 
the staking out of the ground for the erection of 
the edifice to the graduation of the last pupil, has 
its incipiency, its progress, and its completion 
with one motive, ene purpose, one end, viz., the 
development, training, and benefit of the pupil. 
Is it a pleasure per se for parents and teachers to 
endure the privations and perform the labor of 
establishing and maintaining schools? Parents 
not a few deny themselves needed comforts to 
pay the expenses of a loved boy atscheol. Many 
a sister makes herself a martyr to toil and priva- 
tion to maintain a brother in seminary or college. 
It is to be presumed the entire administration of 
a school aims at the pupil’s benefit. How pre- 
posterous, then, is it for pupils to regard the fac- 
ulty as their foe and band together to oppose it ; 
or, in other words, to consider it necessary or 
honorable to stand by each other in evil-doiog, 
or in contravention of rules! Is Government, in 
a country like ours, an enemy of the people? Is 
it honorable for a citizen to refuse to testify or 
even to enter complaint against violators of law? 
Is it not rather his duty to aid justice in repress- 
ing infractions of wholesome laws, and-eapecially 
so when called upon to testify in court? Then 
who can doubt the duty of a pupil to stand by 
his Alma Maler, to second her efforts for the just 
maintenance of order? The pupil who joins a 
band for the screening of wrong-doers in connec- 
tion with school discipline is as much a rebel as 
any Southern secessionist. Then hesitate not a 
moment in exposing wrong-doers if called on by 
the faculty to testify. When, in civil affairs, it is 
known that a person was present, or if it be sus- 
pected he was present when some unlawful act 
was committed, he is put upon the stand, and 
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‘under the pains and penalties of perjury’ he is 
compelled to tell ‘the whole truth,’ unless be 
swears that by so doing he would ‘ thereby crim- 
inate himself? Pupils take a mean and narrow 
view of duty in respect to each other and the 
faculty, while at the same time they comprehend 
clearly the duty of the citizen to the Government 
and feel bound to fulfill it. He should regard 
the school government in like manner, end re- 
spect it as his friend, not as bis enemy. 

In regard to the expulsion of 


» I have 


no doubt every pupil of worth and judgment 


will approve it five years hence ; and the expel- 
led himself, after he shall have finished ‘ sowing 
his wild oats,’ will doubtless approve it too, how 
much soever he may then be chafed by sorrow and 
shame. His refusal to exculpate himself is prima 
facie evidence of his guilt; besides, he had a bad 
reputation for which he is blamewortby, to plead 
against him. My advice to you, then, is, to tell 
the truth, against yourself even, if rightfully 
called on to testify ; and why should you hesitate 
in respect to any wrong-doer? It is not the wit- 
ness that condemns ; it is the violated law that 
brings the penalty. If your fellow-students aro 
determined to violate law and trample on the 
rules, let them do it in secret, not in open day, 
or in the presence of the innocent, if they would 
escape their just demerits. Never allow yourself 
to be overawed by that mistaken, not to say mean 
end vicious, public sentiment that regards the 
truthful and honorable young man as a traitor to 
good fellowship who refuses to lie to screen the 
guilty or to become ‘ partaker of their sin.’ 

“ Trusting to your love of truth and good sense 
to guide you aright, I remain your affectionate 
father.” 
~ — —— 


PHENOMENA OF PLANTS. 


Pants exhibit some phenomena supposed to 
arise from the state of the air, which acourate 
observers regard as prognosticating changes of 
weather. 

When the flower of the chickweed expands 
boldly and fully, no rain will fall for at least four 
hours after. When the chickweed half conceals 
its miniature flowers, the day is generally show- 
ery. If the chickweed entirely shuts up its 
white flower, let the traveler put on his great 
coat, and the plowman give up his day’s work. 

If tho flowers of the Siberian sow-thistle keep 
open all night, there will certainly he rain the 
next day. 

The different species of clover always contract 
their leaves at the approach of a storm. 

If the African: marigold does not open its 
flowers about seven o’clock in the morning, you 
may be sure it will rain that day, unless it 
thunders. 

The unusual ſruitfulness of white thorns and 
dog-rose bushes is the forerunner of a severe 
winter. : 

There are several plants, especially those with 
compound yellow flowers, which, daring the 


whole day, turn their flowers to the sun, look- 


ing toward the east in the morning, the south at 
noon, and the west at night; a fact particularly 
observable in the sow-thistle. 

The flowers of the chick winter-green droop in 


the night, to keep. the dew or rain from injuring 
the tender pollen. 

One species of wood-sorrel shuts up or doub- 
les its leaves before storms and tempests ; a 
rale which the sensitive planta and cassia also 
observe. 

The flowers of both species of tragopogan 


‘open in the morning at the approach of the 


sup, and without regard to the state of the 
weather, regularly shut up about noon, from 
which fact the plant has obtained the name of 
Go-to-bed-at-noon. 

The four-o’clock (mirabilis) is well known 


from ita remarkable property of opening its, 
flowers at four in the afternoon, and not closing 


them till the same hour in the morning. 

The evening primrose is noted for its remark- 
able property of regularly shutting with an au- 
dible popping noise about sunrise, and openin 
at sunset. ; 

The tamarind tree, tbe water lily, the mari- 
gold, and the false sensitive plant, in serene 
weather expand their leaves in the day-time 
and contract them in the night. The flower of 
the garden lettuce opens at seven o’clock and 
shuts at ten. 

A species of serpentine aloes, whose large 
and beautiful flower exhales a strong odor. of 
the vanilla during the time of its expansion, is 
cultivated in the Imperial Garden in Paris, 
where it does not blossom till toward the month 
of July, and at about five o’clock in the evening, 
at which time it gradually opens its petals, ex- 
pands them, droops and dies, and by ten o'clock 
in the same evening it is totally withered. 

The cereus, a native of Jamaica and Vera 
Cruz, exbibits an exquisitely beautiful flower, 
nearly a foot in diameter, the inside of the calyx 
a splendid yellow, the numerous petals of a pure 
white, and emits a highly fragrant odor. during 
& few hours in the night, and then closes to 
expand no more. 

The flower of the dandelion possesses very 
peculiar means of sheltering itself from the 
heut of the sun, as it closes entirely whenever 
the heat becomes excessive. 

Linnæus enumerates forty flowers possessing 
this kind of sensitiveness, and dividea them into 
three classes : 

1. Meteorio flowers, which less accurately ob- 
serve the hour of folding, but are expanded 
sooner or later, according to the cloudiness, 
moisture, and pressure of the air. 

2. Tropical flowers, that open in the morning 
and close before evening every day; but the 
hour of their expanding becomes earlier or later 
as the length of the day varies. 

8. Equinoctial flowers, which open at a cer- 
tain and exact hour of the day, and for the 
most part close at another determinate hour.— 
Ex. 

— OEE 


Tug celebrated mechanical duck of Vaucanson 
is now being exhibited in the Rue de Paris, at 
Havre, in a small museum which takes its name 
from that illustrions mechanician. The bird, 
standing on a sort of box, shakes its wings, eats, 
drinks, and imitates nature so accurately that the 
other day a dog flew at it, 
doing any misehlef. 
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MIRTHFULNESS. 


TarreE is no subject which is better appreciated 
than that of Wit or Mirthſulness. Every one 
seems to know what it means, except, perhaps, a 
few unfortunate individuals who are not at all, or 
“but slightly, endowed with it; but notwithstand- 
ing everybody seems to know its meaning, writers 
find the greatest diffloulty in defining it. 

That there is in the mind of man a primitive 
individual faculty which enjoys sport and gayety, 
which appreciates the witty, the ludicrous, the 
droll, the comical, the incongruous, and the 
eccentric, there can be no doubt; and we take 

pleasure in saying that it is one of the distin- 

guishing characteristics of man. It is not per- 
mitted to the lower animals to laugh or compre- 
hend the causes of laughter. 


The organ of 
Mirthfulness is 
located on the 
upward and ont- 
ward part of the 
forehead—a lit- 
tle outward of 
what may be 
called the corner 
ofa square fore- 
head. It will be 
seen on fig. 1 
where the fig- 
ures 23 are in- 
serted. On fig. 
2 the organ is 
— shown small at 
„ den e Se the figures 23. 

l — 5 Observe the dif- 

Fie. 1.-Josxrn C. NEAL. ference between 
those foreheads : how square the corner of one I the other, 
how it is rounded off and deficient! Fig. 1 is a likeness of 
Joseph C. Neal, who, thirty years ago, was an editor in 
Philadelphia, and one of the most racy and witty writers 
of his day. He has been called the Dickens of America. 
He is the author of a book, now out of print, entitled 
„Charcoal Sketches.” He employed his wit in a calm 


philosophic manner sometimes, but evinced a remarkable’ 


tendency to chastise vice and ignorance, and meanness 
and immorality, with those brilliant polished shafts of 
wit which were calculated to make vice ashamed and 


Fic. 2.—W. H. BLANEY shows a small development of 
Mirthfulness. The reader will observe how narrow and 
flattened the corners of the forehead are at 2—the 
location of the organ of Mirthfulness. Observe also the 
difference between the expression of countenance of 
fig. 1 and fig. 2 Where Mirthfulness is well developed, 
it tends to give a lighting up to the countenance and to 
raise the corners.of the mouth, especially when the 
person speaks. 

The reason why writers differ so much in their 
definition or explanation of wit is, that the organ 


of Mirthfulness acts through or in conjunction 


with so many combinations of other faculties that 


a — 


the wit of no two persons seems to be alike. It 
acts with Ideality, Imitation, Causality, Compari- 
son, and all the perceptive organs; with Hope, 
Constractiveness, Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
Secretiveness, Friendship, Parental Love, and 
Amativeness. It will act with any one, two, or 
with all these, and the several modes of its mani- 
festation are a puzzle to the metaphysician. At 
one time we find it sparkling through the pages 
of a pleasant author, or beaming in the goed- 
humored sallies of a fascinating friend ; at another, 
delighting us in the skillful caricature; and again, 
charged with virulent ill-nature, infusing its 
bitterness in biting sarcasm,.barbing the arrows 
of ridicule or furnishing the sting to the pungent 
satire. One of the most witty definitions of wit 
was that by Dr. Henniker, who, on being asked 
by the Earl of Chatbam to define wit, answered : 
„Wit, my Lord, is like what a pension would be, 
given by your Lordship to your humble servant, 
‘a good thing well applied. 


Fre. 8.—This is a likeness of Judge HALIBURTON, who 
was the author of Sam Slick, the Yankee Clockmaker.” 
Those who have read the work will remember the rich- 
ness of the humor, the keenness of the wit, as well as the 
sound sense and intellectual force embodied in that 
Work. 

Phrenology throws light on the subject, and 
explains the various phases of Wit. One who 
has large Ideality and Imitation with but little 
Self-Esteem. will show his wit by caricaturing, 
and by making distorted or exaggerated imita- 
tions of other people’s queer conduct. Ludi- 
cronsness, in word, action, or dress, on the part of 
others, causes laughter in the observer. Discrep- 
ancy excites Jaughter ; and Comparison appreci- 
ating the unfitness, excites the spirit of ridicule io 
the observer and he laughs. This is illustrated 
by the man at a public educational dinner, who 
thought he was giving a witty sentiment when he 
offered the three R’s—Reading, Riting, and 
Rithmetic. As other men had sometimes given 
the three M’s or the three D’s in a similar manner, 
he thought he had found an appropriate associa- 
tion of alliterative initial letters; but his igno- 
rance of the method of spelling those words was 
recognized by those who were good spellers as a 
grotesque blunder, and being so innocently made 
on his part it excited laughter; of course there 
was no wit in his three R’s as applied to the three 
words referred to, though laughter was excited in 
those who appreciated the ridiculous blunder and 
ignorance. We tbink nothing is more laughable 
than an effort of smartness that fails. Innocent 


ignorance is ludicrous, and that which is incon- 
gruous, raw, unwitty, or disadjusted is an occa- 
sion of laughter. . 

A bull or blunder must be genuine, or at the 
moment supposed to be, in order to amuse us by 
its incongruity ; one or two examples may be 
mentioned. The first printed article of a new 
Burial Society in Manchester, Eogland, ran thus: 
“ Whereas many persons find it difficult to bury 
themeelves,” etc. When Lord Eldon brought in 
a bill for abridging the liberty of the press, an 
Irish member moved as an ‘amendment, “That 
every anonymous work should have the author’s 
name printed at full length on the title-page.” 
This is akin to what an Irish boy, once employed 
in our office, wrote, viz.: “Fac-simile of the 
hagiwriting of C L****, written by him- 
self.” Again; an Irishman being asked what he 
meant by the word coffin, said: A coffin is the 
house a dead man lives in.” Again; a merchant 
having suddenly died left on his desk a letter to 
one of his correspondents unsealed. His saga- 
cious clerk seeing it necessary to send the letter, 
wrote at the bottom, Since writing the above, I 
have died.” Ia each of these cases the ludicrous- 
ness consists in the incongruity of the expressions 
when the end desired by the speaker is considered. 
The same principle may be applied to the follow- 
ing epitaph in Chichester (England) church- 
yard: “Here lies the body of Jobn, the only 
surviving son of John and Mary Thompson.” 

When one is caught in a blunder or mistake. 
and with dextrous mental skill avoids the 
inference being made to bis disadvantage, he 
manifesta wit. A quick, clear peroeptiou of the 
ridiculousness of bis position and the sharp 
turning tb get ont of it, shows wit on his part. 

It is related of a raw son of Erin, that at his first 
effort to saddle a horse he put the saddle on wrong 
end forward, and when about to mount, some one 
present told bim the saddle was on the wrong 
way,and the instant he became aware of It, he 
replied, “Arrab, but how do you know which 
way I am going to ride?” There was wit on his 
part, but it is not that which excites our mirth ; it 
is the ludicrous idea that he should suppose the 
horse would accommodate himself to the saddle 
instead of the saddle to the motion of the horse. 

There is a story of a Nottinghamshire publi- 
can, Littlejohn by name, who put up for a sign 
the figure of Robin Hood, with the following lines 
below it: 

„All you who relish ale that's good, 
Come in and drink with Robin Hood ; 
If Robin Hood is not at home, 
Come in and drink with Littlejohn.” 
Mr. Littlejohn having died after making his place 
and business a great success, the man who suc- 
ceeded him. thought it a pity to lose so capital a 
sign and so much excellent poetry, and determined 
accordingly to retain both. This he could do by 
erasing his predecessor’s name, Littlejohn, and 
supplying bis own in its place. The lines then 
ran thus: 
„All you Who relish ale that's good, 
Come in and drink with Robin Hood; 
‘If Robin Hood is not at home, 
Come in and drink with Samuel Johnson." 
The wit consisted in the fact that Mr. Littlejohn, 
bearing the name of Robin Hood’s squire, appro- 
priated Robin Hood for the name of his house so 
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that he could work his own name in as the friend 
of Robin Hood. But that did not excite laughter, 
yet the wit was appreciable; but when Samuel 
Johnson thrust his excellent name in, it was in- 
congruous, and therefore laughable; but the wit 
was in the laugher, and not in the man who was 
the occasion of it. 


Ficurs 4.— The 
American Indian 
indicates a great 

‘deficiency in the 
element of wit. His 
character is ecdate. 
He te taciturn, si- 
lent and grave. The 
organ of Mirthful- 
> ness in his head is 


ka 
ATN, 


is a special endow- 
ment of the human 
— being; and the 


more the man is 
Fre. 4.—Buack Hawk. civilized, tho mere 


abundant and the more polished is his wit. 

Sometimes Benevolence is exercised ia conjanc- 
tion with Mirthfulness; sometimes Benevolence 
and Ideality join with Mirthfulness ; sometimes 
Approbativeness; sometimes Secretiveness and 
Amativeness ; sometimes all together, as when the 
Irish hod-carrier rescued the lady’s parasol 
which was being blown away, and handing it to 
her said, “ Ocb, if you were half as strong as you 
are handsome it never would have got away from 
you. She replied, “I do not know which most 
to thank you for, your kindness or your compli- 
ment.” He responded, “Niver mind; a single 
glance at your beautiful bright eyes pays me for 
both,” and he again bent himself to his work. 
The wit of this consists in embracing an oppor- 
tunity to say a brilliant, pleasant thing without 
being rude, and we admire it more than we laugh 
at it. 

Fie. 5.—Horace Marr had the organ of Mirthfulness, 
as well as Casuality and Comparison, large. His fore- 
head was broad , r 
and square at 
the top; and 
his writings 
and lectures on 
the gravest 
subjects spar- 


Nothing is 
more common 
than for him to 
introduce math- 
ematical illus- 
trations and 
spice them with 
wit of the most 
racy character; 
and probably he 
did quite as 
much for the 
eause of educa- „Æ 
tion, reform, * 7 
and good mo- ' = 
rals in his writ- Fie. ome Mann. 
ings and public discourses by lashing error and making 
it look contemptible and ridiculous, as he did in his di- 
rect appeals in favor of order, virtue, and refinement. 


Another class of witticisms takes the form of satire 
or sarcasm. This originates from a co-operation 
of Destructiveness, Combativenees, Self-Esteem, 
and Mirthfalness. Thus when persons are pro- 
voked they are apt to give sharp cuts and use 
wit for the cutting edge. An example or two of 
this kind of wit will illustrate it. 


EE SOON 


A so-called 


poet had, with laborious and useless ingenuity, 
written a poem in which he had avoided the use 
of the letter A. He read it to the king, who, 
tired of listening, returned the poet thanks, and 
expressed his approbation of the omission of 
the letter A, but added that the poem would, 
in his estimation, have been still better if, 
at the same time, all the letters of the elpbabet 
had been omitted. Here we have Wit, Destruc- 
tiveness, Secretiveness, and Self-Esteem. 
Sheridan was one day much annoyed by a 
fellow-member of the House of Commons who 
kept crying out every few minutes, Hear, hear.” 


_Duriog the debate he took occasion to describe a 


political cotemporary that wished to play rogue, 
but who only bad sense enough to act fool. 
„Where.“ exclaimed he with great emphasis, 
“ where shall we find a more knavish fool or fool- 
ish knave than he?” “Hear, hear,” was shouted 
from the troublesome member. Sheridan turned 
round, und thanking him for the prompt informa- 
tion, sat down amid a general roar of laughter. 
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Fro. 6.—We offer as ancther contrast, fig. 6 and 
fig. 7. How broad and square the forehead of fig. 6 at 
the upward and outward portions! How the corners 
stand out where Mirthfulness is located! Now look at 
fig. 7. How narrow and contracted! indeed, the whole 
reasoning development as well as Mirthfulness is weak. 
The whole top of the forehead seems to be pinched up. 
Though fig. 6 has a sober look, he appears as if all he 
needed was a flash of wit or a burst of fun to make his 
face shine, while fig. 7 looks as if it would be harder work 


to make him laugh than it would to bring a smile from - 


the granite face of the Indian. His face is sour, tho 
corners of his mouth are drawn down, and there is noth- 
ing of gayety or joyousness; besides, his whole top- 
head is narrow and deficient, showing no taste, senti- 


ment, or imagination. 

A poor traveler was passing along the road 
and respectfully inquired of a couple of young 
fellows where the road he was traveling led to. 
Thinking to be facetious at his expense, and of 
making sport for themselves, one of them answer- 
ed, To Hell!” The traveler instantly replied, 
casting a furtive glance at them and at the scene 
around, By the lay of the land and the look of 
the people I must be near to ìt.” Thus he threw 
the joke upon them and released himself from 
the advantage which they sought to obtain over 
him. 

Another still more conspicuous instance of 
turning the tables upon another in the way of 


cutting sarcasm is the following, which we regard 
as unsurpassed in the whole realm of wit: Two 
sons of the Green Isle, traveling, came in sigbt of 
a gibbet or gallows; and as it seems to be a 
standing joke among the Irish to rally each other 
on the subject of hemp and gallows and hanging, 
onè of them said to the other, Pat, where would 
you be if that gallows had its due?” “Och,” fie 
replied, “I would be walking alone.” This is 
breaking one’s weapon over his own head; this 
is hanging Haman on his own gallows. 


But there is a elass of jokes embodying Mirth- 
fulness, Comparison, Approbativeness, and Secre- 
tiveness, with a slight touch of Combativeness 
and an abundance of Friendship, Destructiveness 
being left out of the question. These arise when 
one person good-naturedly aims to practice an 
innocent joke or witticism at the expenee of bis 
friend, knowing it will be kindly taken. In our 
Office there was a leaky gas-pipe, and one of our 
people got a long pole and fastened a taper to 
the end of it, and with this torch was trying to 
find where 
the gas was 

escaping. 


a very talk- 
ative and 
mirthful man 
bappened to 
N „ be present, 

i ce said, “I'll tell 
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Fra. 7.—MonosEness. “Had I 


known you were here I should not have bunted 
for the leak.” The Dr. was so full of the joke be 
could not speak quickly enough to say as he was 
going to, “ Put the torch to your mouth and you 
will find where the gas leaks.“ We suppose the 
Dr. bas told the story a bundred times; and it 


gratises his Mirthfuloess as much to tell the joke 


at his own expense as H he had thrown the load 
on his friend, as he intended. 

One of our young men was nailing up a box, 
when another of our assistants, the torch-bearer 
above referred to, happening to pass, inquired, 
Can't you, by striking heavier blows, save 
time?” The reply was thia, “ Yes, if the hammer 
was as hard as your head” Or,“ said the other, 
“if the boards were as soft as yours.” It will 
be perceived that the wit of these statements was 
in the quickness of the turn—the reterting each 
one’s joke upon himself and making it applicable 
on the instant. And it was all the more signifi- 
cant and piquant for having occurred in a phre- 
nological office. 

The richness of the wit will, we doubt not, be 
a sufficient excuse for the sharpness of the 
following : 

Sir William Congreve, the inventor of what is 
known as the Congreve rocket, and other fire- 
works, was one day walking with a lady in a 
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church-yard when tbey came across an epitaph 
of a great musician, containing this pretty state- 
ment, which they greatly admired : i 

“ He has gone where, alone, his music can be 
excelled.” 

The lady remarked, “ Sir William, that epitaph 
needs but the change of a single word to be 
applicable to you.” Ab,“ said he, “do you 
think sof Which word is it, pray?” The word 
‘fireworks’ in the room of music,“ was her quiet 
but mischievous reply. The brillianoy of her wit 
hardly redeems the statement from the charge of 
irreverence, Rev. Sidney Smith, however, for the 
sake of the wit, often strained a point of pro- 
priety. 

This faculty takes special ¢ognizance of what- 
ever is odd, droll, comical, eccentric, or differing 
from that which is usual. If one comes into a 
place with unfashionable garments, with a short- 
waisted, swallow-tail coat, when everybody wears 
long-waisted, broad-skirted cdata; or if one comes 
with a narrow-brimmed, bell-crowned hat, when 
the style is to have a broad brim and straight 
crown, or whatever is & caricature upon custom, 
excites the tendency to ridicule. On the stage, 
nothing makes more fun or more excites the spirit 
of ridicule than a man thus oddly dressed. What- 
ever is grotesque excites mirth, not because it is 
witty, bat because the faculties of Imitation, 
Comparison, and Perception recognize the eccen- 
tricity and employ Mirthfulness and perhaps 
other faculties in appreciating and ridiculing the 
eccentricity. This is the basis of all caricatures. 
Funny papers draw their life from this mental 
basis. Incongruities of every kind are seized 
upon by this class of faculties, and Mirthfulness 
acts as a merry maker for the rest. If a man has 
his vest buttoned askew, his cravat turned round 
under his ear like a hangman’s knot; if he wear 
one boot and one shoe; if a lady were to be 
seen with her bonnet wrong side before (if, with 
some fashions, the difference between the front 
and rear could be detected), it would excite the 


spirit of ridicule in all beholders, not because 


there is anything in the bonnet that is ridiculous 
or anything ludicrous in the lady, but because 
of the misadjustment of the two. 


There is much humor and fun in some of the 
Artemus Ward style of writers, even in their bad 
spelling, in the blunders made on purpose ; and 
there is wit also in a mock solemnity. Some of 
the sharpest wit and funniest sayings are couched 
under the guise of the soberest phraseology. 
Those who have read the Chronicles of Uncel- 
psalm” entitled the New Gospel of Peace,” will 
appreciate what we mean. It is possible for a 
man to appreciate the wit which is perpetrated 
at his own expense quite as highly as by him who 
inflicts it, or the listeners who are entirely 
disinterested. 


Now, what is the use of wit? Why is man 
endowed with Mirthfulness? In the first place it 
is the basis of gayety ; it gives the mind joy, and 
serves to smooth over many of the rough passages 
of life. Our better half has the organ of Mirth- 
fulness large, and we have many a time seen 
‘the maid of all work” tbrust into a troubled 
state of fear and anxiety by some grave accident 
like the tipping a wash-tub half full of suds and 
clothes on the kitchen floor; upsetting a cook- 
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stove with a washb-boiler on it by carelessly 
knocking out a loose leg and spilling everything 
on the floor; the turning over a dinner-table with 
all the dishes on it into one grand heap, half the 
things being broken; under such circumstances 
the mistress regards it in the most ludicrous light, 
and has half an hour’s hearty laugh at the 
grotesque accident and at the alarm and anxiety 
of the poor girl. We need uot say that this 
looking at accidents in a ludicrous light serves to 
take off nine-tenths of their cutting edge; the 
loss is forgotten; the inconvenience: is bridged 
over; and the memory of it is a perpetual feast 
of amusement and pleasure, though it might have 
cost many dollars to repair the damage. 

Many persons can never see another meet with 
an accident, even though it be a friend, without 
looking at in a ludicrous light. If a man stumble 
or fall without hurting himself, we think nine out 
of ten would laugh inwardly if not outright to 
see the elegant hat soiled and his immaculate 
gloves smouched, more especially if the man 
were one of the dilettante, elegant stamp, whose 
pride is in his clothes and in his stately walk. 
Some of the funniest of picture books are a 
compilation of accidents, blunders, and mishaps. 
Who has not laughed at John Gilpin’s hasty ride, 
though so full of terror and danger to him and 
everybody on his route? 

— Fie. 8 — shows large 
Mirthfulness in the New 
Holland woman, and the 
face is lighted up with a 
smile. The physiognomy, 
as well as the phrenology, 
indicates Mirthfulness. 
The reader will notice the 
elevation of the corner of 
the mouth and that pecu- 
liarly cheerful expression 
of the eye in harmony 
with those of fig. 1 and 
fig. 8, and contrast with 
fige. 2, 4, and 7. The up- 
per part of the forehead is 
broad and square at the 
location of Mirthfulness. See 23 in fg. 1. 

Another of the uses of Mirthfalness is to give 
us an appreciation of tho ridiculous so that we 
shall be led to avoid it in our conduct, and the 
more amply developed one has this faculty the 
more keenly will he appreciate the pain of being 
ridiculed. There is also in Mirthfulness the 
power to aid in the formation of good taste by 
teaching us what is incongruous, and giving us 
a disposition to avoid it; while Ideality, located 
just bebind it, inspires us to cherish the beauti- 
ful, the harmonious, and the perfect. 

As we have said, animafs do not have this 
quality. They have secretiveness, and they occa- 
sionally play tricks on each other, but there is no 
sense of Wit or mirth in these transactions. We 
once saw a little dog chased by a big one in play, 
which ran close to the edge of a high bank with 
the big, clumsy one following him with all his 
might, and just at the edge the little one made a 


Fie. 8.—Ngew HOLLAND 
WOMAN. 


` short turn, and his eager adversary went headlong 


end over end down the bank forty or fifty feet; 
but as it happened to be a sandbank, and stood 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, he rolled down 
to the bottom in a cloud of dust and an avalanche 
of little stones. Everybody who saw it shouted 


with laughter; but the little dog stood at the top 


of the bank looking down at his discomfited play- 


— 
[Mur, 


mate with a face as sober as if nothing had 
happened — be did not “see where the laugh came 
in.“ The big dog gathered himself up, shook the 
sand out of bis ears, and with a good deal of 
labor climbed up again, and went to play as 
usual, and he did not appreciate the ludicrous 
trick, or the comical figure be had been made to 
cut, and did not seem to feel that he was being 
laughed at, and that he “owed one” to bis 
associate. The little dog might not have antici- 
pated such a result by running close to the 
bank, bnt to us it looked precisely as if he under- 
stood it so far as the trick was concerned, but he 
did not see it in the light of mirth or fun. 


Fic. 9.—The Laughing Doctor shows Mirthfulness not 
only large in the head, but in a state of extreme activity. 
His love of wit and fan is awake—highly excited, while 
that of fig. 8, fig. 5, and fig. 6 is latent—waiting to bo 
aroused or called into action. 

Rev. Sidney Smith was an eminent example of 
a really witty man; the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher is a living example of this faculty, and is 
brimming over with wit. No weapon is stronger 
than wit and ridicule in the work of making 
wrong-doing and meanness odious. Many per- 
sons who have a dull conscience can be made to 
feel the lash of sarcasm and ridicule, and the 
cause of morality and religion has a right to act 
through any of the human faculties to produce 
an aversion to vice and to make the way of the 
transgressor hard. Dr. Gall, in endeavoring to 
convey an idea ef the faculty which produces wit, 
cited the writings of Cervantes, Racine, Swift, 
Sterne, and Voltaire, and we might add Neal, au- 
thor of the Charcoal Sketches, Seba Smith, anthor 
of Maj. Jack Downtng’s Letters, and many others 
of later time. The writings of Horace Mann, 
though full of sound philosophy, and beaming 
with beneficence, also sparkle with wit, and 
gleam with holy sarcasm against insolent vice 
and rapacious selfishness. 

Mirthfulness enters largely into the writings of 
Washington Irving, Charles Dickens, James 
Russell Lowell, and indeed into those of all the 
most popular and genial authors. It crops out 
in all the most successful lecturers; in many 
preachers, especially those who arouse the popu- 
lar heart as revivalists; and we could name a 
score who have been remarkable for devotion and 
also noted for wit and humor, and have employed 


true wit as a means to make vice and immorality 
appear ridiculous as well as criminal, and to 
sting meanness and lash error and sin into shame 
and repentance. 
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Fie. 1.—DIA GRAN. 


“Signs of Character.“ 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.——Spenser, 


OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 

PARENTAL LOVE (2).—Fr. philogéniture.—The 
love of offspring or young children.— Webster. 

A particular feeling which watches over and provides 
for the wants of offepring.—Spurzheim. 

This faculty produces the innate love of young and de- 
light in children.— Combe. 

Location.—The organ of Parental Love is sit- 
uated above the middle part of the cerebellum 
(2, fig. 1). and corresponds with the occipital pro- 
tuberance. Fig. 3 shows it large, and fig. 4 
small. 

Fuscrrox.—“ It is a remarkable ordination of 
nature,” Mr. Combe says,“ that the direction of this 
feeling bears a reference to the weakness and help- 
lessness of its objects, rather than to any other of 
their physical or moral qualities. The mother dotes 
with fondest delight om ber infant in the first months 
of its existence, when it presents fewest attractions 


Fie. AF Heap. 


to other individuals; and her solicitude and affec- 
tion are bestowed longest and most intensely on 
the feeblest member of her family. On this prin- 
ciple, the youngest is the reigning favorite, unless 
there be some sickly being of maturer age, who 


then shares with it the maternal sympathies. The 
primitive function of the faculty seems to be to 
inspire with an interest in the helplessness of 
childhood ; but it gives also a softness of manner 
in treating the feeble and the delicate even in 
advanced life, and persons in whom this organ is 
large in combination with Benevolence are better 
fitted for the duties of a sick-chamber than those 
in whom Philoprogenitiveness is small. The 
natural language of the faculty is soft, tender, 
and endearing. It is essential to a successful 
teacher of children. Individuals in whom the 
organ is deficient, have little sympathy with the 
feeling of the youthful mind, and their tones and 
manner of communicating instruction répel, in- 
stead of engaging, the affections of the scholar. 
This is the cause why some persons, whose manner, 
in intercourse with their equals, is unexception- 
able, are nevertheless greatly disliked as teachers; 
and children arg generally in the right in their an- 
tipathies, although their parents and guardians, 
judging by their own feelings, imagine them actu- 
ated altogether by caprice.” 

InLusTRaTIVE ExaurLIS.— The feeling is beauti- 
fully represented in the following lines from 
Byron’s “ Cain.” 


as 


Fia. 4. 


Fig. 8. 


* ADAH. Where were then the joys, 
The mother’s joys of watching, nourishing, 
And loving him? Soft! He awakes. Sweet Enoch! 
j (She goes to the child.) 
Oh, Cain! Loek on him; see how full of life, 
Of strength, of bloom, of beauty, and of joy, 
How like to me—how like to thee, when gentle. 
For then wo are all alike : is't not so, Cain? 
Mother, and sire, and son, our features are 
Reflected in each other. 
Look! how he laughs, and stretches out his arms, 
And opens wide his blue eyes upon thine, 
To hati hie father; while his little form 
Flutters as wing'd with Joy. Talk not of pain! 
The childiess cherubs well might envy thee 
The pleasures of a parent! Bless him, Cain, 
As yet he hath no words to thank thee, but 
His heart will, and thine own too.” 

The organ may be readily verified by any one 
who will take the trouble to observe. It is easily 
found on the head or the bare skull, and 
its manifestations are equally striking. Those 
who possess the feeling in a strong degree, show 
it in every word and look when children are con- 
cerned ; and these, again, by a reciprocal tact, 
or, as it is expressed by the author of Waverly, 
by a kind of ‘free-masonry,’ discover at once 
persons with whom they may be familiar, and use 
all manner of freedom. It is common, when such 
an individual appears among them, to see him 
welcomed with a shout of delight. Other indi- 
viduals, again, feel the most marked indifference 
toward children, and are unable to conceal it 
when betrayed into their company. Romping 
disconcerts them, and, having no sympathy with 
children’s pranks and prattle, they look on them 
as the greatest annoyances. The same novelist 


justly remarks, that, when such persons make ad- 
vances to children for the purpose of recommend- 
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Fie. 5.—PLATO. 


ing themselves to tbe parents, the awkwardness 
of their attempts is intuitively recognized by tho 
children, and they fail in attracting attention. 
On examining the heads of two persons thus 
differently constituted, a large development of 
this organ will be discovered in the one, which 
will not be found in the other.” 

The organ of Parental Love is more prominently 
developed in the female than in the male head. 
It is this, in part, that gives its proportionally 
greater length from the forehead to the occiput 
in the former. Figs. 4 and 6 indicate this and 
other differences between the heads of the two 
sexes. Of couree there are exceptions to this 
genera] rule. Sometimes the back-head is found 
small in women, and also occasionally very large 
in man. In these cases it will generally be found 
that the woman resembles her father and the man 


Fre. G. IAI Huan. 


faculty more strongly developed than others. It 
is particularly well developed in the negro, who 
makes an excellent nurse. In selecting a person 
to take care of children, always, if possible, take 
one in whom this organ is fall. 
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Dericrency.— Among twenty-nine infanticides, 
whose heads Drs. Gall and Spurzheim had ococa- 
sion to examine, the organ of Philoprogenitive- 
ness was very feebly developed in twenty-five. 
Dr. Gall has oftener than once made the remark, 
that it is not this defect in development alone 
which determines a mother to child-murder, but 
that individuals deficient in this respect yield 
sooner than others to those unfavorable circum- 
stances which lead to the crime, because they are 
not endowed with that profound feeling which, 
in the heart of a good mother, will rise victorious 
over every such temptation.” 

PERSEVERANCE .—The act of persevering or 
persisting in any undertaking ; continued pursuit or pro- 
secution of any business or enterprise begun.— ebster. 

Perseverance results mainly from the action of 
Firmnuess, which see. 

PHRENOLOGY—Fr. phrénolozie.—The scienco of 
the special fanctions of the parts of the brain, or of the 
supposed connection between the various faculties of the 
mind and their special organs in the brain.— Webster. 

Phrenology is a science and an art. It is the science 
of tho existence, organization, and mode of action of the 
mind as cmbodicd, and as related through the body to 
whatever else cxists.—Ep. 

PHRENOLOGY as 4 Sciexce.—Theo term Phre- 
nology” means, strictly, Science of the Brain. 
This term, in itself, relates only to the immediate 
material organ and instrument of fhe mind. It 
is, however, proper enough; for it is the special 
characteristic of Phrenology to take the brain 
into the account—to take the common-sense and 
practical view which looks at the mind, not as it 
ought to be, nor as it may be claimed that it must 
be, but as it is. Mind must (to us who are in the 
flesh) act through a material fastrument. Other 
mental philosophies have not sufficiently consid- 
ered this, nor the necessary limitations which 
such an instrument imposes upon mental action, 
nor the indications derivable from such aa instru- 
ment about mental action. As these limitations 
and indications are of the very utmost import- 
ance, and as their introduction with their right 
dignity into mental science totally revolutionizes 
it, and makes it for the first time worthy the name 
of a science, it is eminently proper that they 
should characterize the name of the science in its 
new shape. 


PHRENOLOGY 4s AN Arnt.—Every science has its 
corresponding art. The principles of science, 
when modified into application to the practical 
demands of life, become the rules of their cor- 
responding art. Phrenology, as an art, consists 
in judging from the head itself, and from the body 
in connection with the head, what are the natural 
tendencies and capabilities of the individual. 


PH YSIOGNOMY—Fr. phystognomonie. — The face 
or countenance with respect to the temper of the mind; 
particular configuration, cast, or expression of counten- 
anco.— Webster. 

The art or science of discerning the character of the 
mind from the features of the face.—Lavater. 

In its most general sense, Physlognomy (from ꝙꝓvudig, 
nature, and yvwwovixog, knowing) signifies a knowledge 
of nature; but more particularly of the forms of things 
the configuration of natural objects, whether animate or 
inanimate. As restricted in its application to man, it 
may be defined as a knowledge of the relation between 
the external and the internal, and of the signs through 
which the character of the mind is indicated by the de- 

velopments of the body.—Ep. 

\ A Historica, Sxutca.—Physiognomy seems to 


have attracted considerable attention among the 
ancients, but it was with them rather a fanciful 
art than a natural science. Pythagoras and his 


-disciples believed and practiced it; and Plato 


mentions it with approbation in Timmo.” Ar- 
istotle is said to be the author of a treatise on it, 
which Diogenes Laertius cites in his “Life of 
Aristotle.” The Sophists generally taught the 
correspondence between the internal character 
and the external developments, . without being 
able to explain it. 

When tho pbyslognomist Zopyrus declared 
Socrates to be stupid, brutal, sensual, and a 
drunkard, the philosopher defended him, saying, 
“ By nature I am addicted to all these vices, and 
they were restrained and vanquished only by the 
continual practice of virtue.” 

The Greek authors on this subject, whose writ- 
ings have been preserved, were collected and 
published at Altenburgh, Germany, in 1780, 
under the title of Physiognomie Veteres Scrip- 
tores Græci.“ 

Among the Romans, physioguomy had its pro- 
fessors who disgraced it by connecting it with prog- 
nostications of future events; just as the astrologers 
of the day degraded astronomy. Ciceroseems to 
have been somewhat devoted to it. He defines it as 
“ the art of discovering the manners and disposition 
of men by observing their bodily characters—the 
character of the face, the eyes, and the forehead.” 
The remark of Julius Cesar on the physiognomy 
of Cassius and Antony is well known,’’* and we 
have a very striking pbysiognomical description 
of the Emperor Tiberius by Suetonius. 

BenEFits OF Puoysiéanouy.—But, cui bono? 
This question is sure to come up, and may as well 
be answered here as elsewhere. What good will 
it do? 

„Know thyself!” is the injunction of the 
ancient philosopher; and wise men in all ages 
have considered self-knowledge as the most use- 
ful and important of all learning. Physiognomy 
furnishes us with the key to this knowledge. It 
enables us to read our own characters, as legibly 
recorded on our physical systems, to judge ac- 
curately of our strength and our weaknessess, our 
virtues and our faults; and this self-knowledge 
is the first step toward self-improvement. With- 
out a knowledge of our physical, mental, and 
spiritual nature, we must go blindly about the 
work of developing or disciplining ourselves in 
either department. One might as well undertake 
to repair a steam-engine or a watch without any 
knowledge of mechanism. Knowing ourselves 
aright, we can, as it were, reconstruct ourselves 
on an improved plan, correcting unhandsome de- 
viations, moderating excessive developments, 


% Would he were fatter: but I fear him not; 
Yet if my name were liable to fear, 
I do not know the man I should avoid 
So soon as that spare Cassins. Ha reads much: 
He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men. He loves no plays, 
As thon dost, Antony; he hears no music: 
Seldom ho smiles, and smiles in such a sort 
As if he mocked himself and scorned his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at anything; 
Such men are never at heart's ease 
While they behold a greater than themselves, 
And therefore are very dangerous.” 
SHAKSPEARE, Julius Cæsar, Act I. 
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supplying deficiencies, molding our characters, 
and with them our bodies, into symmetry and 
harmony. 

Next to a knowledge of ourselves is that of our 
fellow-men. We are social beings. We are 
brought into daily and hourly contact with other 
social beings. Much of our happiness and suc- 
cess in life depends upon the character of the in- 
tercourse we hold with them. To make it pleas- 
ant and profitable we mast be uble to read men 
as an open book. Physiognomy fuurnishes the 
alphabet, which, once learned, “ he who runs may 
read.” , 

See our new “ Physiognomy,” in four parts ($1 
eacb). 

PORTA, Giovanni Battista Della, a natural philoso- 
pher and mathematician, was born in Naples in 1540. 
He devoted a great part of his life to the sciences, estab- 
lished two academies for their promotion, and was the 
inventor of the camera obscura.—Appleton's Cyclopedia 
oS Biography. - 

Porta wrote a large number of treatises on 
scientific subjects, and ia 1598 published a folio 
entitled “ De Humana Pbysiognomia, which en- 
titles him to be considered one of the founders of 
modern physiognomy. 


— ⏑ fp ——— 


A Nrw Siow.—If length of the nose from tho 
root downward is the sign of Apprehension, and 
height at the lower end, of Inquisitiveness, is not 
height, at the upper end, next the brain, above 
Attack, a sign of Preparation? It looks reason- 
able for one to have preparation before attack ; 
and as that quality must be at the root of thor- 
ough and successful attack, so does this sign ap- 
pear at the root of the nose. 

I have a cousin, now a very successful school- 
teacher, who, at the age of twenty-one, had a 
Roman nose, or large Attack, and at that time 
he was very overbearing in his conduct; but 
being driven by loss of fortune to exert himself, 
and fecling his qualifications as a teacher not 
thorough, he sct himsclf about making them so, 
and now in all he does I think he is remarkable 
for that trait, and his nose has become thor- 
oughly Grecian—not by the sinking of the sign 
of Attack, but by a rise above, and there is now 
almost no depression visible at the root. J.T. 


Wuar 1s Dust f—A curious experiment has been 
made by Dr. Reichenbach, of Vienna. He be- 
lieves in the existence of a cosmical powder or 
dust which exists all through space and which 
sometimes becomes agglomerated so as to form 
large and small meteorolites, while at other 
times it reaches the surface of our earth in the 
form of an impalpable powder. We know that 
metcorolites are mainly composed of nickel, 
cobalt, iron, phosphorus, etc. Well, Dr. Reich- 
enbach went to the top of a mountain. which 
had never been touched by a spade or pickaxe, 
and collected there some dust, which he ana- 
lyzed, and found it to contain nickel, and cobalt, 
and phosphorus, and magnesia. People have 
wondered where the minute quantity of phos- 
phorus, so generally distributed on the surface 


of the earth, came from. The doctor, however, 
has discovered it in the mysterious invisible rain, 
which henceforth must be looked upon as quite 
as n for vegetation as the water which 
falls from the clouds. 
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Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happicat of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend.—Thomeon. 


TO THE BOYS. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


“ Way don’t you say something to the boys?“ 

That was the question we were asked the other 
day. And we balanced our pen on the top story 
of the pen-rack and thought the matter over.— 
Sure enough, why didn't we say something to 
the boys?“ They need a lecture badly enough; 
but we don’t propose to lecture them; they 
wouldn’t be any worse off for a good fifteen- 
heaued sermon, but we are not exaetly in the 
sermonizing line. The fact is, that boys between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-six require deli- 
cate diplomacy and astute management. Like 
the celebrated animal of Hibernian fable, they 
must not know that they are being driven to 
Cork.” Fancy a small human being like ourself 
attempting to lecture“ people that could look 
over the top of our head without the least diff- 
culty! Why, we shouldn’t have the face to do it. 

But there are some things we should like to 
say to them, in a gossiping, friendly sort of way. 
We don’t mind confessing (to the PunENoLocI- 
caL JocrNAL” alone, and in a strictly confidential 
spirit) that we are rather partial than otherwise 
to boys. We like ’em—that is, when they have 
fairly outgrown the cat-persecuting, sugar-steal- 
ing, orchard-robbing, and generally diabolical 
stage peculiar to the species. A frank, straight- 
forward, honest young man who looks you pleas- 
antly in the eye and says what he has got to say 
as though he meant it, is—well, he’s almost equal 
to a frank, straightforward young woman, and 
that, according to our ideas, is saying a good 
deal. But, boys, there are some characteristics 
on which you are capable of improvement still. 
You are not perfect yet--no, not by several 
points of the compass ! 

To begin with,—why don’t you talk a little 
more truth and reason, and a little less nonsense, 
to the girls? Lou do talk sense?“ That's al- 


together a mistake. Just remember what the 


chief topics of conversation were last evening. 
How do you suppose it would read, phonograph- 
ed by an experienced reporter? Wouldn’t it 
bring the color into your cheeks, and make you 
feel a little ashamed of yourself? “The girls 
like it.“ Now do you think that is an honest 
conclusion to come to? Have you ever given 
them a fair chance? Did you ever try the exper- 
iment of rational conversation? The girls can 
not very well help themselves, if you go off on 
the creamy tide of flattery and trifling. They 
will bave to follow too. Did you ever notice the 
change that comes over the spirit of the dream 
when half a dozen gentlemen, talking politics, 
literature, or every-day events, are invaded by 
the apparition of a young lady in their midst? 
If they were hatching high treason, or plotting a 
bank burglary, they couldn’t eheer away from 
the subject under discussion with more instanta- 
neous speed, taking refuge in the shallow plati- 


tudes of weather, fashion, and hollow common- 
place. Very complimentary to women in gene- 
ral, isn’t it? 

Boys, don’t fall into this egregious error! 
Talk to a girl as though she had the ordinary al- 
lowance of brains, and, take our word for it, she 
will find some way of expressing her gratitude. 

We should like to say a few words about that 
cigar, and that package of tin-foil in your pock- 
ets, and those occasional glasses of wine or— 


something stronger—that you believe in, as a. 


part of your manly privileges! But perhaps it 
isn’t worth while. If your own common senso 
and strong wills do not induce you to abjure 
such customs, no remonstrance of ours would 
produce any effect! ‘ A sensible woman, to hold 
her tongue, you will probably say. Pity we 
can’t return the compliment and egay, “ Sensible 
men!” That's our own private opinion, how- 
ever, and in no way connected with the matter in 
hand ! 

There is anoiher fatal mistake you are some of 
you making. You fancy that it won't do for you 
to marry—that you can not afford it. The ques- 
tion is, Can you afford to live solitary and single 


all your days—to degenerate into units in life's 


great sum? It is all very well to talk about in- 
dependence now, while the world lies stretched 
out before you and you have youth and bealth and 
strength at yourcommand. But you may think 
differently when you are a buttonless, frayed-out 
old bachelor with rheumatism, and all the other 
isms, and nobody in the world that cares enough 
about you even to hear you grumble! You can’t 
afford to marry? Every man with arms strong 
enough to work, and a heart strong enough to 
love, can afford to marry! Start on a capital of 
nothing at all, if need be, and your manly energy 
must do the rest! If you can’t earn a living as 
clerk, lawyer, or broker in the Last, go and hew 
a living out of the grand forests and aureate 
mines in the West. Demand it of the responsive 
South—compel it of the frozen North. If you 
want it, you will be pretty sure to get it, and a 
wife is surely worth some trouble! 

The fact is, that you don’t, as a general thing, 
do the girls justice. Because you are poor and 
obscure, you fancy they will not listen to your 
suit. Nonsense! You may be as awkward as 
Caliban, as plain as Cromwell, as poor as Job in 
his most poverty-stricken days, but if they fx 
their little fancies on your five or six feet of hu- 
manity, they will have you, and love you, and 
cherish you as tenderly as if you were a royal 
prince with all the graces of a Chevalier Bayard. 
It’s a way women have! It is you they like—not 
money, or rank, or exterior charm ; you, strange 
as it may seem! If you are a boy worth any- 
thing at all, there is a demure little girl some- 
where who is just silly enough to believe in you 
most implicitly, and that little girl will be the 
best ally you can have in fighting the battle of a 
livelihood ! 

Suppose you think over this subject well and 
seriously before you decide finally and irrevoca- 
bly to live and die an old bachelor ! 

Moreover, don’t allow yourselves to be dis- 
couraged because you are not what the world 
calls a ‘ladies’ man,” because you can not dance 
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as gracefully, or hold a fan as skillfully, or whis- 
per pretty complimentary nothings as readily as 
somebody else. You will fnd that nobody wants 
a “ ladies’ man” for a companion through life, 
agreeable as he may be in ball-room or prome- 
nade. 

Don’t blush when you are caught in a rusty 
coat, or an old-fashioned hat, going sensibly 
about your business; don’t fancy that your cbar- 
acter will stand avy higher for wearing expen- 
sive kid gloves every day, or hiring somebody 
to do for you what you can a great deal better do 
for yourself. Don’t be foolishly extravagant for 
fear some brainless fool will think you are 
“mean.” Just ask yourself what is best and 
right, and then go ahead and do it, no matter 
what people say or think. And if you have been 
unfortunate enough to do a foolish thing, don’t 
shrink away from the consequences, but stand up 
and meet them like a man. Oh, boys, how many 
of the evils of this world are brought on by a 
little lack of moral courage 

Have we gossiped long enough? Perhaps we 
have ; perhaps there will be no room in the cul- 
umns of the PurenoLogicav”’ for those sly hints 
we were about to whisper regarding the letters 
you write to your particular feminine friends and 
the long evenings you dream away, careless and 
purposeless, and the dollars you throw away, 
when dimes would be all-sufficient, and the tight 
boots you wear, in bold defiance of coming corns, 
and the indigestible restaurant dinners you de- 
vour, as if there were no retributive dyspepsia 
impending, and the number of pairs of kid gloves 
you wear per annum, and forty otber things 
which are none of oar business. Do not suppose, 
however, that we are not actively interested in 
all these matters just because we happen to be a 
woman. We could say a great deal about them, 
only we have concluded to be merciful this once, 
and besides, as we said before, we always were 
partial to the offenders as a class! Perhaps they 
won't do so any more. 


— . 
FAITE. 


Have confidence, dear friend, in love, 
And let thy doubts dopart; 

‘Tis born in tho bright realms above, 
Close keep it in thy heart. 


"Twill soothe thee, when distressed with pain 
To know loved oncs are near, 

‘Twill drive pale sorrow from the brain, 
And dry the falling tear. 


Oh, trust in friendship’s storied might, 
It hath strange healing powers: 

Its flow of sympathy o'er bright 
Will soften life's sad hours. 


` 
Cast not the precious pearl aside, 
Friends are not easy won 
But follow her, whate' er betide, 
Her light's a radiant sun. 


Center thy faith in the Divine, 
Look t' ward a home on high, 

Where joy and peace serenely reign, 
Where friendships never die. 


In Heaven's ark of safety rest 
Till summoned hence away, 

Then mayst thou dwell among the blest, 
And bask in endless day. 
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WANTHED—A HOME. 
A STRANGE QUESTION. 


Dogs some one want a daughter? If so, please 
listen to my story. I am not yet twenty years 
old; I am an adopted child in a rather large 
family; I have little personal knowledge of my 
relatives, except that I am of legitimate birth. 
Iam kindly treated by most of these by whom I 
am surrounded, still there is bitterness in my 
lot. There are some conditions in life that de- 
press the mental powers and deprive the soul of 
the elevation of which it is capable. I think my 
own one of those. I feel so strong a yearning for 
those advantages which can make me a more 
perfect creature in soul and body, and to have 
them combined with the sweetness of home which 
my fancy so vividly pictures would be a pleasure 


inexpressible. 
ASPIRATIONS. 


I have a strong, deep love of art, and though 
untrained, my band is not unskilled in portray- 
ing any object that draws my attention, or the 
fancies and visions that flit over my brain; these 
productions of my hand are admired by many, 
and purchased by a few; but I know too little of 
the rules, and have no advantages of study and 
teaching, and no proper place in or materials with 
which to practice my art for general sale that 
might enable me to better my condition and per- 
fect my skill. I love the beautiful in art and 
nature, the glories of the sunrise and sunset, a 
grand or beautiful landscape; a picture full of 
that subtile charm which comes only from a 
masterly imitation of nature, thrills my heart with 
a delight so deep and strange, that with the long- 
ing for some one to sympathize and understand, 
it becomes almost a pain. 


EDUCATION. 

My opportunities for education have consisted 
of some common schooling, and my love of read- 
ing which I have had from childhood, and which 
Ihave been kindly allowed to gratify in a great 
degree. 

SOUL AND BODY. 

In the great and noblo thoughts of writers, 
ancient and modern, I have drank delightedly, 
and my mind accompanied them in their soul- 
searchings with eagerness, wondering at the great 
mystery of human life and the workings of the 
soul, and its undoubted influence upon the body 
which enshrines it. That the influences around 
us, and the impressions the soul takes from its 
surroundings, do affect the body and mold 
its forms and expressions, I ‘am fully satisfied. 
This I mistily felt long ago; but those around me, 
I think, never thought of it as a possibility; and 
my unassisted mind traversed many dark and 
devious ways ere it learned the way in which 
soul and body could be improved and perfected, 
and with faith and care make realities the possi- 
bilities of both. 


‘ HINTS TOWARD PHYSICAL PERFECTION.” 

I know that by using as rightly as I am able the 
advantages I do possess, I have advanced con- 
siderably in increasing the harmonious relation 
of soul and body, and improved both physically and 
morally. In the PukRNOLOOICAL. JorRxAL. I first 
found many truths which struck me forcibly, and 
which experience and observation have confirm- 


ta. 
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ed. Iafterward purchased “ Hints Toward Physi- 
cal Perfection,” by D. H. Jacques, and in it found 
numberless valuable hints and truths and really 
useful knowledge which I have endeavored to re- 
duce to practice. These have not deceived or 
misled me in as far as my condition in life per- 
mits me to practice them ; and were I but free 
from uncongenial surroundings, encircled by 
sweet home associations, loved by older and 
wiser hearts, with these refining influences and 
advantages, I feel that I could become fitted to 
give and receive pleasure in the companionship 
of kindred minds which would form a link strong 
as relationship ; gratitude would in no wise ex- 
prees tho feelings which would be mine. I have 
a strong natural love and yearning for home, but 
that which bas been mine hag ceased to seem 
home in that full, deep, sweet sense which my 
heart ever pictures it. 


AN INWARD VOICE. 
In one of my lonely rambles, I was looking at 
the blue, misty horizon and thinking how wide the 


world was, and how if my soul were but winged 
I could fly on and find some one who would 
recognize my need of help, and whose hearts 
would receive welcome and cherish me, to whom 
I might be a daughter, and I am sure I could have 
for them an affection ho less strong. There are 
such in this great, wide world, my beart said, but 
I have no way or means to find them and acquaint 
them with my strange-seeming wish. ‘ Make 
your pen speak for you,” said an inward voice ; 
acd with many fears and doubtings I commen 

to write this, butshould perhaps have abandoned 
it ere this but for the encouragement of a friend 
to whom I confided my design and asked advice, 
and who is older and wiser than I, but who sym- 
pathizes with me, and helps me as far as possible 
n d a family of her own; so hoping, 
yet doubting, I have written, and now await the 
event with a prayer for higher help and guid- 
ance. ALIOR. 


— . —— 
CBLIBATHEH’S SOLILOQUY. 


To wed, or nof to wed? That is the “ question,” 
Whether it's as well for a bach. to suffer 

The peculiarities of single life, 

Or take a loving damsel to the parson’s 

And stand the consequences? To eat, to sleep, 


‘No more f—Aye, there is much more! 


Even a thousand unnatura! “ bonnets,” 

Besides all the responsibilities“ 

That flesh is heir to. Tis a consummation 

Which won't pay expenses. To eat, to sleep 

To sleep! Perchance to wake —aye, there's the rub! 
For in that sleep,” so-called what squalls may come, 
When we have shuffled off our pantaloons, 

To get up in the cold! That's what's the matter 
What makes us leave interesting widows ;” 

For who would bear an old bachelor’s woes, 
Maidenly revenge (the coguette's deviltry), 

The pangs of despised love, your own's“ dday, 
Certain “hints” from the old folks, and the spurns 
That patient merit at last geta—from the girl |— 
When he might his—storekeeper please 

By getting married? Who would beget jokes“ 
„And nothing else’’—by “‘ single-distrassedness,”” 
But that the dread of something—or other 

In the state of matrimony (from whose bourne 

No bachelor returns) ties the tongue, 

„And makes us rather bear the ills we have 

Than fly to others that we know not of?” 

Thus “ conscience” doth make us bachelors all brave; 
And thus the native hne—of greenness 

Ripens to the golden luster of rich thonght, 

And flirtations of great pith” in the single 

Barrel of life “ go down |” and thence ma) pop 
Bat never touch the question.“ SLUNDERBUSS, 
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HOW TO BE HAPPY. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


I HAVE often noticed that those were the hap- 
piest who seemed to think of self least. There 
is nothing to be compared with the sweet satis- 


- faction of imparting comfort and solace to the 


bereaved in their afflictions, or to the sick and 
dying in those gloomy hours which sooner or la- 
ter will come to all. 

Well do I remember, when teaching in the 
pleasant village of C., a distressed family whose 
unwelcome guests were poverty, sickness, and 
death. Learning of their condition, I dismissed 
school for a few days and entered that dwelling as 
nurse, cook, comforter, and “ maid of all work.” 

Never shall I forget the deep feeling of joy 
and gratitude which filled to overflowing the 
hearts of this suffering family as I ministered to 
their many necessities. The treasures which 
earth affords could bear no comparison with the 
rich roward I then and there received in my own 
soul ! 

In reviewing the past, I find those were the 
happiest hours of my life which were spent in 
attempting to soothe the aching hearts and to help 


the needy and the suffering. I would not ex- 


change the blissful memories of such scenes for 
all the miser’s shining gold. 

How many we see in our {intercourse with the 
world who are blessed with an abundance of 
wealth, and yet who seemingly never bestow a 
penny or a thought on the cheerless homes and 
desponding hearts around them. No wonder 
such souls are like barren deserts. What know 
they of the joys of active charity? of God-like 
benevolence? The pearly tear of gratitude which 
wells up from a warm and throbbing beart, they 
never saw! The blessing of those ready to per- 
ish, rested down on their heads—never! The 
elevating spirit of love for humanity never warm- 
ed or expanded their dwarfed and selfish hearts. 
“ How can I best increase my riches and promote 
my own selfish interests generally,” is the only 
problem they seek to solve! Heaven help all 
such in the last trying hour, when the world with 


all its vanities recedes from their view! Then 
will they hear that voice saying, ‘‘I was an 
hungered, sick, and in prison, but ye ministered 
not unto me.” H. J. 8., GLOVER, vr. 


—̃ —— — 

Tar Gravs or Tas IND WIE. — The most 
affecting story I ever read was of an Indian who, 
driven from his humble home, had first to bury 
his wife beneath a neighboring tree. Over the 
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precious grave be planted a vine; it clung to the | 


tree as the live Indian's soul to the Great Spirit. 
Year after year, from day to day, he visited the 
tree, with the vine sending its perfume of flowers 
and clusters of fruit toward the heavens as if it 
were the symbol of her pure spirit. When he 
came again, the white man, his ruthless dispossess- 
or, had been there—had cut down the tree—had 
torn off the vine, and burned it to black ashes on 
the very grave! Words can not finish the story. 
W. H. 0. 


Ir would seem to be dangerous to walk abroad 
when the leaves shoot and the flowers display their 
pistils. 
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Bhystslogy. 


A knowledge of the structure and fancti@he of the human body 
should guide us in all cer investigations of the various phenomena ef 
Rea. 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.—Hibees fv, 6. 
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CHOLERA—IS IT CONTAGIOUS ? 


We think it expedient to say something in ref- 
erence to the cholera question which is now being 
much discassed in scientific circles, and agitating 
the public mind. We take up the subject mainly 
for the purpose of allaying apprehension so far 
as we can by a succinct review of certain facts 
which have come to our knowledge. 

Cholera sometimes assumes the epidemic char- 
acter. This is the cholera which, according to 
the announcements of the learned, will probably 
visit the shores of America in 1866, Many start 
at the word “ epidemic” and interpret it as syn- 
onymous with contagious. Here is their mistake, 
an error calculated to induce anxiety, dread, and 
even terror—the tendency of which feelings is to 
predispose those who experience them to the very 
disorder they would fiy from. An epidemic is a 
plague—a pestilence—a visitation of Providence, 
if you will—a chastisement for the’sins of the 
people. The Bible record furnishes several in- 
stances of such visitations, and it may be safe for 
us to attribute their infliction in modern times 
to the same sad canse. Epidemic cholera exists by 
force of a pojson mysteriously disseminated 
through the atmosphere. Of the nature of this 
poison we are as yet quite in the dark. It moves 
in the form of a volume or field, occupying more 
or less space, and is transferred by the prevailing 
winds from place toplace. Hence cholera is not 
breughi—it comes, preceding sometimes persons 
who in their fear fly from place to place to avoid 
it. Wherever it goes, all those within its influence 
who may be predisposed by certain conditions, 
such as indigestion, debility, uncleanness, and 
especially fear, are likely to be affected. 

It is notorious that even in densely populated 
cities where this epidemic has raged with the 
most fearful virulence, a physician rarely contracts 
it. Were it contagious, physicians would be the 
readiest victims from the very nature of their vo- 
cation. 

The testimony of physicians and eye-witnesses 
in reference to the main features of the recent 
cholera epidemic in Asia and Europe clearly de- 
monstrates its non-contagious character. 

Dr. Jameson says that of between two hundred 
and fifty and three hundred physicians engaged 
in cholera practice in Bengal, Hindostan, only 
three took the disease. 

At Bombay, none of the hospital attendants 
were attacked, though they were assisting the 
patients day and night. 

The Madras report shows that in the hospital 
of the Royals only one ont of one hundred and 
one attendants was attacked, and at the receiving 
hospitals for cholera patients at Trinchinopoly, 
St. Thomas du Mount, and Madras, the attendants 
were numerous and sometimes shared the same 
bed with patients, yet not one took the disease, 

Dr. Lefevre, physician to the British Embassy 
at St. Petersburg, Russia, reports as follows: 

„In private practice, among those in easy cir- 
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cumstances, I have known the wife attend the 
husband, the husband attend the wife, parents 
their children, children their parente—and in 
fatal cases, where from long attendance and 
anxiety of mind we might expect the influence 


of predisposition to operate, in no instance have 


I found the disease communicated to the attend- 
ants.’ 

During the prevalence of the epidemic at Mos- 
cow, five hundred and eighty seyen persons affect- 
ed with cholera were admitted into a hospital 
where there were already eight hundred and 
sixty patients laboring under other diseases. 
Not a single one of the latter took the cholera. 

An extreme case occurred at Warsaw where Dr. 
Foy, and ten others, in the course of certain ex- 
periments, having for their object the ascertain- 
ment of the communicability of cholera, inocu- 
lated themselves with the blood of cholera 
patients, tasted their dejections, and inhaled their 
breath without receiving the disease. Many 
other similar facts could be presented. One 
thing, however, is certain, that in crowded, filthy, 
and ill-ventilated places, where health at any 
time is at a discount, the disease takes an ap- 
parently infectious character. The truth is that 
the occupants of such miserable places are more 
constitutionally predisposed to the disease than 
their more fortunate fellow-citizens who breathe 
pare air, and reside in clean and well-regulated 
dwellings. 

If we are to be visited by the scourge this year 
or the next, it would be well for us to observe all 
the rules which health prescribes—to eat plain, 
wholesome food, avoid stimulants of all kinds, to 
wash frequently and thoroughly, to take abund- 
ant exercise, courting the sunlight and air of out- 


door life, and above all to preserve a cheerful 
spirit, a kindly disposition, and placing our trust 
jo a merciful Providence. These are the best 
sanitary measures, and if carefully observed will 
reduce the record of cholera mortality even be- 
low the standard of the ordinary weekly returns 
of mortality in our city. 


— oe 
TALL AND SHORT. 


As regards country and town life, M. Villerme 
has ascertained, contrary to the generally received 
notion, that the inhabitants of towns are, on an 
average, a little taller than those of country dis- 
tricts. M. Quetelet found the same rule to apply 
in Brabant, where, after nearly ten thousand 
measurements, he ascertained that town people 
are, on an average, three quarters of an inch 
taller than country folk. Much discussion has 
taken place in connection with the qnestion at 
what age we cease to grow. M. Quetelet shows 
that, in Belgium, at any rate, men not only grow 
between twenty and twenty-five years of age, but 
even on to thirty. Among nine hundred soldiers 
and recruits whom he measured, this was percep- 
tibly the case, although the increase was, of 
course, but small. Dr. Knox, of Edinburgh, 
some time ago, observed a similar fact; young 
men leaving the University at twenty or twenty- 
two years of age, and returning seven or eight 
years afterward, had increased not only in breadth 
but in height. 

The average height of conscripts, twenty years 
old, taken from the whole of France, for renew- 
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ing the Imperial armies, is found to be flve feet 
three inches and a half. Were it not that the 
French are very accurate in tbese matters, one 
might almost doubt whether the average was 80 
low. Only one French soldier in forty is above 
five feet eight inches high ; many of them barely 
reach five feet. It is the opinion of army sur- 
geons that the maintenance of large standing armies 
tends to lessen the average height of the popula- 
tion of a country, by various direct and indirect 
agencies. Mr. Cowell, one of the factory in- 
spectors, some years ago, measured as well as 
weighed many of the factory operatives at vari- 
ous ages; but as Lancashire mill folk are very 
prone to wooden shoes of formidable thickness, 
and as it is not stated whether Mr. Cowell includ. 
ed or excluded these substantial understandings, 
it may be well to pass over his tabulations un- 
noticed. Young men in a good station in life 
are rather taller than those who havo more priva- 
tions to bear. Of eighty Cambridge students, 
between eighteen and twenty-three years of age, 
the average height was over five feet nine. It 
appears to be pretty certain, from the average of 
a large number of instances, that the height re- 
mains constant only from about the age of thirty 
to that of fifty—a slight average growth until the ` 
former limit, a slight average diminution after the 
latter. Among all the adults of all classes meas- 
ured by M. Quetelet, he found that fully develop- 
ed · and well-formed men varied from four feet 
ten inches to six feet two inches, with an average 
of five feet six inches; and fully developed and 
well-formed women varied from four feet seven 
inches to five feet eight inches, with an average 
of about five feet two inches. 

M. Virey says: “ Tall men are generally much 
more weak and slow than short men, for all ex- 
ertions both of body and mind. If men of high 
stature are preferred, for their fine appearance, 
in the body-guard of princes, and in the service 
of eminent persons, they are certainly neither the 
most robust nor the most active; but they are 
docile, candid, and naive, little prone to conspire 
for evil, and faithful even to the worst master. 
In war they are more fitted for defense than at- 
tack ; whereas an impetuous and brusque action 
suits better for short and vivacious men. Tall 
men are mostly tame and insipid, like watery 
vegetables ; insomuch that we seldom hear of a 
very tall man becoming a very great man. Little 
men manifest a character more firm and decided 
than those lofty and soft-bodied people whom we 
can lead more easily both morally and physical- 
Iy.“ Let all little men rejoice at such an opinion 
as this, and especially at the following incident: 
An Empress of Germany, in the seventeenth een- 
tury, to gratify a whim, caused all the giants and 
dwarfs in the empire to be brought tocourt. As 
it was feared that the giants would terrify the 
dwarfs, means were taken to keep the peace; but 
instead of this, the dwarfs teased, insulted, and 
robbed the giants to such an extent, that the 
lengthy fellows complained with tears in their 
eyes; and sentinels had to be posted to protect 
the giants from the dwarfs. 


Nevertheless, “ size is the measure of power,” 
that is, other things being equal, among. which 
“quality” is the most important; a cannon is 
greater than a pocket-pistol ; a telescope than a 
spy-glass; a horse than a pony, and so forth. 
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Tar Chicago Evening Journal s358 : Ken! uck 
was fist seuled by wen from Virgiula, the bard- 
iest among the inhabitants of the old common- 
wealth - men who possessed unusual reso.ution 
and s.repgth of bodily constitution. They trav- 
eled seven or cight hundred miles without roads, 
through un unb-oken wilderness, inhabited only 
by wild beasts and savage Indians. Men of such 
a stamp, arriving in a new and perfectly wild 
country. were compelled to adopt the most simple 
and mos! natural bubits of lie. living in well- 
venrila'cd cabins, and whose daily bill of fare 
was corn bread aud the wild meat of tho country, 
aod witb ubundunce of labor ia the open air. 
These Simple bubits of life, practiced by tuch a 
bardy stock, could not fail to give to their off- 
spring great size und the most perfect physical 
development. Thus for two generations the men 
of Ken. ucky surpassed in size and physical en- 
duranco those of any other State. But at this 
time but fow of these largo men are to be seen 
a mere remnant of a former generation remains. 

ho average height of tbu men in the interior 
of Obio is five feet ten and a bulf inches, five 
iucbes above that of the Delgiuos, two and a half 
inches ubove thut of the Eoglisb recruiis, and one 
and a half inches above that of the Scotch High- 
lunders. Of the two buadred and thirty indivi- 
duals taken promiscuuusly fur measurement, filty- 
nine (ouc fuuril) were six feet two iuches. The 
great sizu of the Vermonter may safely be attrib- 
uted to the character of the country and climate, 
which are favorable to industry and simple habits 
of living.” 

The excessive use of tobacco on the part of 
many young men tends to stunt and stop their 
growth, They become thin, cadaverous, spindle- 
shanked, lantern-juwed, and lank from this cause. 
The nse of whisky, beer, etc., is another cause of 
the degeneracy of the race. Still another is in 
the fuct that young men sap the foundations of 
their constitutions by bad habits, excesses, and by 
violating the laws of their being. Young ladies 
lace tight, feed on condiments, keep late bours, fail 
to sleep plentifully, and thus become fashionably 
effeminate and small. Where all this must end it 
is easy to predict. But we can mend—we can 
improve—we can transmit an improved or a de- 
generate posterity. Reader, how is it with you? 
Are you on the right track? Or are you going 
down, down, Down? 

— —— 


Is IT GOOD FOR THE BOYS? 


Bors think tobacco is good—at any rato they 
persist in trying to use it though it makes them 
ill, as if they thought it would prove to be good. 
A boy nine years of age was recently brought io 
for cxamination by his mother, and having a 
twenty-two ioch brain, we advised him never to 
touch tobacco, because it had such a tendency to 
induce the blood to the brain and keep the body 
lean and little. We remarked that if he over ex- 
pec'ed to be a full-sized man he must keep clear 
of tobacco as he would of any other poison. The 
mother remarked that she had seen enongh of the 
use of tobacco to make her very earnest in train- 
ing her boy relutive to its use. She said her 
husband used tobacco for ten or more years, be- 
coming lean, bilious, and sickly; that when he 
became so weak and ill that he could hardly walk 
or eit up, he wonld smoke several cigars a day. 
¥‘nalfy the doctors informed him that he must 
quit using tobacco or go to his grave. This 
brought him to his senses, and he resolved to try 
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the experiment. From that day he used tobacco 
no more, and in three months’ time he went from 
a weight of 130 up to 185 pounds, and became 
as hardy, healthy, and robust a man as could be 
scen in a day’s ride. That woman thinks tobacco 
is not good for boys, and she is sure it is not good 
for men. She is determined that ber boys shall 
be kept from it. If parents could realize the ex- 
tent of the evil resulting from the use of tobacco, 
especially by youth, they would certainly refrain 
from setting them the bad example. The ap- 
petites of all tobacco-users are perverted, and 
tbey are in an abnormal condition of body and 
mind. 
— —— 


TELEGRAPHING. 


A CORREIPONDENT, engaged in telegraphing, 
writes us as follows: “ Perbaps you can give me 
some information relative to the matter of pre- 
serving my health. I am a telegraph operator, 
and obliged to labor at my desk from twelve to 
fourteen hours per day in order to satisfy my em- 
ployers. Allow me to suggest tbat you do not 
recommend telegrapbing to parsons who love 
soe nm Your views aro respectfully so- 
icited. 


To reply to this correspondent properly, the 
questions naturally arise—Is telegraphing a neces- 
sary business? Can its proper duties be per- 
formed and the health of the operator be main- 
tuined ? 

We think we must answer these questions in 
the spirit which governed a case of church dis- 
cipline in Massachusetts about thirty years ago. 
An acquaintance of ours, a member of the Church, 
was engaged in running a blast-furnace, and it is 
customary, universally, to keep such furnaces 
ranning Sundays. The church of which our 
friend was a member called him to account for 
working a portion of cach Sunday. It was shown 
on investigation that a blast-furnace could not be 
neglected on Sunday, that it took more than a 
week to get it started or “fired up,” and that it 
must be attended to night and day, month after 
month, in order to make iron. The questions 
then naturally came up—Is iron necessary? Can 
it be made without working to some extent on 
Sunday? If it can not, and somebody must at- 
tend it, may not a Christian do that service right- 
fully as well as a sinner, or a non-professor of 
Christianity ? 

That grave body decided that fron was indis- 
pensable, that it could not be made in a blast- 
furnace without being looked after on Sunday, 
and that if iron must be made and worked at on 
Sunday, a member of the Cburch may doit. And 
the good brother was permitted to go on his way 
exonerated from blame or censure. 

Now telegraphing is necessary ; somebody must 
do it, and we cun not therefore recommend every- 
body to keep out of it. We doubt whether it is 
worse to be a telegraphor than to be an ordinary 
book-keeper, engraver, watchmaker, type-setter, 
or to follow a hundred other useful and necessary 
pursuits. 

Were we to have subject to our direction a 
strong, brawny, muscular young man, well adapt- 
ed to being master of a vessel, manager of a 
cattle train on a railway, or of a mine, or a lumber 
mill, or to follow the employments of farming, 
ship-building, etc., we would not recommend him 
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to enter into those lighter ocenpations. Our 
private opinion is, that telegraphiog might, in the 
main. be done by women as wellasby men. Ten 
thousand women aro to-day balancing between 
starvation and vice on the one hand, and occupa- 
tion and virtue on the other. Let them do the 
lighter work, and let the men who are able to do 
it, make iron and railroads, and subdue the wild 
Jands and make them blossom with culture and 
wealth. 

Our young men are rushing to the cities. Ten 
young men want to be merchants where one is 
willing to manufacture or produce something to 
be bought and sold as merchandise; and it is a 
shame and a scandal chat it is so. There is hardly 
a State in the Union, even the oldest of them, 
that is half subdued and cultivated as it ought to 
be. Men push away from the seaboard to the 
West. They goa thousand miles to find land and 
room in which to work, while the State of New 
Jersey, small as it is, has a million of acres of land 
to-day lying waste, and which, located as it is 
between the two great marketa of New York and 
Philadelpbia—more money could be made by 
garden and fruit cultare than could be made on 
the richest prairies of the West by raising ordinary 
crops. 

But how shall the telegrapher maintain his 
health? The answer to this question will cover 
the employments of the editor, teacher, artist, 
engraver, and all other workers in sedentary 
pursuits. In the first place, sedentary men gen- 
erally eat too heartily. A breakfast of ham and 
eggs, and a dinner of roast beef and plum-pud- 
ding with strong coffee will not answer for an in- 
door man. If one is in tho forest, in the barvest- 
field, or is building houses, or ships and navi- 
gating them, he may eat heartily, digest, and 
convert such food into blood, bone, and muscle. 
Mcn should not use tobacco; one half of the 
nervousness, dyspepsia, and ill health of indoor 
men may be traced to the use of tobacco or other 
stimulants. Probably three fourths, if not eight 
tenths, of all the telegrapbic operators in the 
country either smoke or chew or both, and other- 
wise dissipate, and then charge the twelve or 
fourteen hours’ confinement with the whole of the 
diffculty. We recommend such persons to eat 
but little oily food, to partake freely of fruit, to 
avoid coffee, tobacco, alcoholic liquors, and to 
take plonty of vigorous exercise. 

No man who has an hour's time at his disposal 
need become dyspeptical for want of exercise. 
If he bas no wood to raw, let him use the light 
dumb bells; or if he has nothing in his hand “ but 
his fist,” let him take gymnastic exercise and 
strike out from the shoulder, and swing his arms, 
and thus get ample exercise. This will really 
build him up in strength, and he will have good 
digestion and circulation. With an hour's ex- 
ercise in the morning, or a few leisure moments 
which can be used when unemployed, during 
business hours, one can get as much exercise as 
is needed for health. Let a person sit near a 
window where the sunlight comes pouring, in and 
its influence will strengthen, and toughen, and 
stimulate to health as it does plants. 

If one works but fourteen hours a day, and 
can get eight or nino hours’ sleep, which he needs, 
health can be maintained. In such cases free 
gymnastic exercise, that is without apparatus, 
must be interjected in the intervals of business. 
An engraver, a tailor, a watchmaker, a telegraph- 
er, or a book-keeper can, ten times a day, stand 
up and take all sorts of free gymnastic exercise 
a minute or two at a time, and do as much, nay 
more, work at his vocation than to plod continu- 
ously, and thereby build up and maintain health 
and vigor. Who will not try it? 
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On Psychology. 


The coal. the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreanie, mysterious tears, of alespless taner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arosa, 
Uafolding what no more might close.—Mre. Lemans. 


INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 


Some years since a temperance man moved 
with his family from South Carolina to the West. 
The scarceness of the population and the contin- 
ual travel past the place rendered it a necessary 
act of- humanity in him frequently to entertain 
travelers who could not go farther. Owing to 
the frequency of these calls, he resolved to en- 
large his house, and put up the usual sign. 

Soon after this, an election came on; the tri- 
umphant party felt that it was a wonderful vio- 
tory, and some young bloods of the majority de- 
termined, in honor of it, to have a regular blow 
out.“ Accordingly, mounted on their fine prairie 
horses, they started on a long ride. 

Every tavern on their route was visited, and 
the variety thus drank produced a mixture which 
added to the noise and boisterousness of the party. 
In this condition they came, about a dozen in 
number, to our quiet temperance tavern. The 
landlord and lady were absent—the eldest daugh- 
ter, fourteen years of age, and five younger chil- 
dren, were alone in the house. 

These gentlemen (for they called themselves 
such) asked for liquor. 

„ We keep none,” was the reply of the young 
girl. . 

„What do you keep tavern for then.” 

“For the accommodation of travelers.” 

„Well, accommodate us with something to 
drink. 

„Tou will see by the sign that we keep a tem- 
ꝓerance tavern.” a 

„A temperance tavern?” (Here the children 
cluster around their sister.) Give me an axe, 
and I'll cut down the sign.“ 

“ You will find an axe at the wood-pile, sir.” 

Here the party, each one with an oath, made a 
rash to the wood-pile, exclaiming : 

“Down with the sign!” Down with the 
sign |” 

But the leader, in going out, discovered in an 
adjoining room a splendid piano and its accom- 
paniments. 

„Who makes thia thing squeak ?” said he 

“I play sometimes,” said she, in a modest way. 

“You do? Give us a tune.” 

“Certainly, sir;“ and taking the stool, white 
the children formed a circle close to her, she sung 
and played “The Old Arm Chair.” Some of 
them bad never heard the piano before; others 
had not heard one for years. The tumult soon 
hushed, the whip-and-epur gentlemen were drawn 
back from the wood-pile, and formed a circle out- 
side tbe children. 

The leader again spoke: Will yon be so kind 
as to favor us with another song ?” 

Anotber was played, and the children becom- 
ing reassured, some of them joined their sweet 
voices with their sister’s. 

One song would touch the sympathies of the 
strangers, another melt them in grief ; one would 
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arouse their patriotism, “another their chivalry 
and benevolente, until, at length, ashamed to ask 
for more, they each made a low bow, thanked her, 
wished her a good-afternoon, and left as quietly 
as if they had been to a funeral. 

Months after this occurrence the father, in trav- 
eling, stopped at a village, where a gentleman 
accosted him : 

Aro you Col. P——, of S——?” 

“Tam.” 

„Well, slr, Iwas spokesman of the party who 
80 grossly insulted your innocent family, threat- 
ening to cut down your sign, and spoke so rude- 
ly to your children. You have just cause to be 
proud of your danghter, sir; her noble bearing 
and fearless courage were remarkable in one 80 
young and unprotected. Can you pardon me, 
sir? I feel that I can never forgive myself.” 


— e o- 


TRUTH. 


From the most remote ages, even from that un- 
fortunate hour when our first parents lost Eden, 
there have been in the world two great powers 
diametrically opposite in character, waging an 
incessant warfare with each other—a warfare 
which will only cease when “ the heavens shall 
be rolled together as a scroll, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat.“ These contestants 
are Truth and Error. 

The long duration of this warfare has been 
marked by alternations of success. At times, 
even when circumstances seemed most unfavor- 
able, Truth has risen like a giant, and victori- 
ous over its prostrate foe, unfurled its glorious 
banner to the breeze of heaven, proclaiming far 
and wide to rejoicing millions its triumph. But, 
alas! more frequently, Error has obtained the 
ascendancy, and flaunted its black flag with ma- 
lignant glee ia the faces of an oppressed and mis- 
guided humanity. l 

Civilization advances hand ia hand with Truth. 
Truth imparts vigor, earnestness, and efficiency 
to the progress of improvement. Whatever is 
sound and substantial, upon which may be built 
a structure worthy of our respect and admira- 
tion, must bave Truth for its corner-stone. And 
unlees this element be an ingredient, the whole 
fabric will sooner or later topple down into utter 
ruin. f 

The record of past ages, thrones, dominions, 
principalities, and powers now no more, bears 
impressive witness to the corroding, subverting 
influence of Error. 

The testimony of many an ancient city once 
the pride and glory of mighty nations, of the ex- 
istence of which a few shattered columns are 
now the only eflent remains, confirms our asser- 
tion. Corrupt civil institutions, intestine war, or 
foreign embroilments, all born in and promoted 
by Error, led to ibeir fall and destruction. Thus 
was 

“The glory of Athens, the splendor of Rome, 
Dissolved and forever like dew in the foam.” 

But let us turn from the contemplation of these 
melancholy evidences of Error triumphant, to 
single out here and there some bright event 
which Truth inspired, the beneficial results of 
which are still seen and cherished. Alone stood 


Martin Luther before the Diet at Worms, 
and boldly enunciated his religious convictions 
amid the thunders of Rome and the threatenings 
of legislators. Truth through him achieved then 
a glorious snccess, and flashed the light of the 
Reformation from nation tonation. The reign of 
bigotry and superstition had ended, henceforth 
God's providence might be interpreted in the 
pages of His revealed Word. Tow great a tri- 
umph was here! a triumph which caused the 
very arches of beaven to reverberate with the vo- 
cal demonstrations of joy and gratitude poured 
forth by the angelic hosts; while the baffled 
legions of hell shrank back with muttered impre- 
cations into the deeper recesses of their terrible 
ubode, 

Again, ia the 17th century, Truth achieved a 
grand success. Galileo, rejecting tbo falao sophis- 
try of the ancient pbilos»pbers, demonstrated 
conclusively the revolution of the earth and 
planetary bodies around the sun. Hitherto the 
Ptolemaic system had been taught, which fixed 
the earih as the center of the universe, and 
around such a system, backed up by the inge- 
nious suptilties of epeculative philosophy, clus- 
tered political and religious prejudices. To 
assert a different doctrine was heresy ; to main- 


tain it, was to subject the teacher to inquisitorial 


torment and death. Science found no sympathy 
when she would propagate new doctrines to ibe 
overthrow of old fallacies. Galileo, in the pres- 
ence of the inquisitors, bowed wib age and 
wrung with torture, abjured his former declara- 
tion; but its light had already flushed forth, und 
no abjuration could check its progress. The 
truth was known—ecience rejoiced. Tho dark- 
ness which had hung over creation was dispelled, 
and the wonderful dispositions of its eternal 
Author were exhibited in a clear and exalted 
light. Galileo felt the power of truth within his 
soul, and notwithstanding his recantation was 
moved to say, Aud yet it moves.“ 

Since that time there have been oft- recurring 
successes in science, in art, in politics, in the 
moral condition of the human race, each giving 
new impulse to the onward march of civiliza- 
tion, and inscribing new victories on the empy- 
rean banner of Truth. The conflicts beween 
Truth and Error have sbaken nations, revolution- 
ized ideas, and wrought wonderful transforma- 
tions in the political aspects of governments. 
The Western Hemisphere has not been without a 
participation in these conflicts, and witbin the 
last few years—years of fearful struggle—Truth 
accomplished one of her greatest triumpba over 
one of the bitterest partisans of error, human 
slavery ! 

Though to the devout mind, contemplating bu- 
man affairs, the moral condition of mankind may 
occasion a shade of sadness, yet when we raise 
our eyes lit up by that serene coadjutor of Truth, 
Faith, and calmly wait the dispensations of that 
Being 

“Who moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform,” 
it will become more and more impressed upon 
our convictions that at last, amid even tbe crash 
of spheres add a burning world, Truth will arise, 
like the phœnix from its ashes, and become for- 
ever imperishable. H. 8. D. 
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RAN ; à 
PORTRAIT OF FREDERICK DOUGLAS. 


FREDERICK DOUGLAS.” 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Frepericx DobdLAs stands not far from six feet 
high, and is well proportioned. He is thin, bow- 
ever, rather than stout, but is very tough, wiry, 
hardy, and enduring. There is considerable of 
the motive and mental temperaments, with less of 
the vital, which gives him a Cassius-like “lean 
and hungry look.” He is a natural worker, and 
could not live a passive, idle life. The brain is of 
full size, high in the crown and full at the base. 
If his forehead does not indicate the philosopher, 
it certainly indicates the practical observer and 
the man of facts. If be have not large Ideality 
to give him poetical feeling and imagery, be has 
Sublimity, which imparts a sense of the grand and 
majestic. If he have not the sense of obedience 
or subserviency toward men, he has respect for 
Deity and regard for subjects sacred. Indeed, 
there is nothing of the sycophant about him, nor 
could he be any man's humble servant. On the 
contrary, there are indications of dignity, will, 
self-reliance, and sense of independence. Does 
this face express submission or a feeling of infe- 
riority? It is quite the contrary. Nor does it 
ask favors—it demands its rights. There is no 
bending of the knee or fawning here. Combat- 
iveness is clearly expressed. Destructiveness is 


* We have often been requested to give a portrait and 
sketch of this distinguished personage. Until now, how- 
ever, it has not been convenient, nor have we had a per- 
fect photograph from which to engrave a likeness.. 

It should not be inferred that we take sides with either 
of the political parties, because we publish leading rep- 
resentatives of both; and we try to make our descrip- 
tions as impartial as the truth. We do not hold our- 
selves accountable to men, but to our Maker, and we 
could not afford to flatter any man for his entertainment, 
or to amuse the public. We shall neither add to nor sub- 
tract from the real merits of any man, but simply de- 
scribe him as we find him. 


not wanting, and Executiveness is seen in every 
line and wrinkle. Yet it is not a repulsive face. 
There are high soldierly qualities there. With 
his love of liberty and sense of honor he would 
not yield a point when in the right, and would 
defend himself, his friend, or a principle to the 
last. 

Intellectually, there are literary abilities, espe- 
cially descriptive powers. There is large Lan- 
guage to make him copious in expression; and 
there are large perceptive faculties, enabling him 
to be a good observer, fond of travel, and dis- 
posed to look into all subjects of a scientific or 
practical nature. There is less of the abstract, 
metaphysical, or merely theoretical, but it is em- 
inently an available intellect. 

Morally, there are both Benevolence and Ven- 
eration. He has also a fair degree of Hopeful- 
ness, but is not easily elated. His sense of just- 
ice is quite as active as it could be supposed to 
be, considering the circumstances of his birth 
and life. 

Socially, he is friendly, affectionate, and even 
loving; would enjoy the domestic relations as 
well as other men. This is indicated both in the 
face and in the brain. He has fair Constructive- 
ness, and would exhibit mechanical talent. Ao- 
quisitiveness is moderate. He would probably 
make money easier than keep it; is far from be- 
ing wasteful, yet he is disposed to be generous 
and open-handed. Caution is moderate, hence 
he is the opposite of an irresolute, timid, chicken- 
hearted person; indeed, he is decidedly “plucky,” 
and would venture wherever occasion should re- 
quire, without a feeling of hesitancy or fear. He 
is mindful of appearances, regardful of his honor, 
and would do nothing which would lower him in 
the estimation of himself or the world. 

To sum up, it may be stated that he is proud- 


. spirited, self-relying, and independent, with great 


energy, strong, practical common sense, uncom- 
mon powers of observation, and strong affection. 
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He is kind-hearted, devotional, and in every way 
a thoroughly go-ahead personage. Buch a per- 
son will hoe his own row, paddle his own canoe, 
and try to be always his own master. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Frederick Douglas was born at Tuckahoe, Tal- 
bot County, Maryland, in 1817. His mother be- 
ing a black and his father a white, he combines 
the qualities of both races. Until the age of ten 
he worked as a slave on a plantation; then he 
was sent to Baltimore, where he was hired from 
bis master by the proprietor of a ship-yard. 
Here his indomitable spirit secretly cherished the 
hope of casting off the shackles which galled 
him. By persistent and clandestine effort he learn- 
ed to read and write, and making good progress 
in bis occupation earned good wagee—for his 
owner, receiving for himself but a small pittance. 
At the age of twenty-one he availed bimself of 
an opportunity, and fled from Baltimore north- 
ward. He made his way to New Bedford, Mass., 
where he worked on the docks and in various 
shops, supporting himself and bis family (for he 
married soon after his arrival in New Bedford) 
by daily labor. In 1841 he attended an anti- 
slavery convention at Nantucket, and in the ar- 
dor of bis enthusiasm made a speech which was 
so well received, that at tho close of the meeting 
he was offered the position of agent by the Soci- 
ety, to travel and address the public on the sub- 
ject of slavery. This he accepted, and imme- 
diately set about, and during four years went 
from place to place through the New England 
States lecturing.. Subsequently he visited Great 
Britain, and delivered public addresses in the 
principal cities and towns there, receiving a cor- 
dial welcome, and being honored with large au- 
diences. 

In 1846 his friends in England subscribed £150 
($750) for the purpose of purchasing his freedom in 
due form of law. After his return to the United 
States in 1847, Mr. Douglas took up his residence 
in Rochester, N. Y., where he commenced the 
publication of “ Frederick Douglas’ Paper,’ which 
was conducted with considerable ability, in the 
interest of the anti-slavery movement. This pa- 
per was suspended some years since. 

In 1845 he published an autobiograply, enti- 
tled ! Life of Frederick Douglas,” which excited 
no little interest. This work he revised and en- 
larged in 1855, under the name of My Bondage 
and my Freedom.” 

Mr. Douglas is at present engaged in traveling 
and delivering public addresses, and otherwise 
laboring in behalf of his brethren of the South. 


a — 


A SENSATIONAL clergyman out in Wisconsin told 
his hearers that he should divide his discourse into 
three parts. The first should be torrible, the sec- 
ond horrible, and the third should be terrible 
horrible. Assuming a dramatic tragic attitude, 
he exclaimed, in a startling, agonizing tone, 
„What is that I see there?’ Here, a little old 
woman in black cried out with a shrill treble, ‘‘ It 
is nothing but my little black dog ; he won’t bite 
nobody.” The thread of the conversation was 80 
badly broken by this curious interruption that 
the terrible horrible head was never reached. 
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THEODORE TILTON. 


Tuns gentleman has an excellent frame-work as 
a foundation for a constitution. He probably de- 
scended from a sound and vigorous ancestry. 
There are no indications of disease or of prema- 
ture decay, but the brain predominates over the 
body. The nervous system has a greater degree of 


activity than the vital system has of ‘strength, and 


the tendency to over-headwork uses up not only 
the interest of his vitality, but draws freely on the 
principal. He is a little prodigal of his health, 
and should try to save it; to use his brain less 
and his body more. He should obtain frequent 
respites from mental labors and take more bodily 
exercise, and thus secure to himself an almost 
certain immunity from disease and thereby insure 
long life. 

Intellectually, he should be known for his 
powers of observation, his quickness of percep- 
tion, and disposition to examine all things. He 
should also be known for bis powers of analysis 
and description, and for his keen, practical judg- 
ment. He sees all that comes within the range 
of his vision, and has the mental caliber to under- 
stand and appreciate it. He reads character in- 
tuitively, and knows at a glance the motives of 
men. r 

His social natare is distinctly indicated. His 
affections are warm, and in the domestic circle 
his loving nature is evinced with tenderness and 
ardor. His regard for the welfare of children and 
others dependent upon him is conspicuous. His 
interest even in pets would be quite strong should 
he indulge the feeling. He will see that every- 
tbing about him which requires his attention is 
properly cared for and protected. 

He is naturally generous, and where his means 
will admit, he exhibits the largest charity. He 
has considerable executiveness and force, which 
are manifested chiefly in the line of discussion. He 
is one of the kind to drive the nail home in argu- 
ment and clinch it; is not cruel, however ; there 
is no malice—nothing of the spirit of revenge. 
Still, his rebukes are sharp and pertinent, rather 
than deficient in edge. Farther than this, he is 
disposed to take a lenient view of the shortcom- 
ings of others, and make all necessary allow- 
ances. 

He is well developed in the religious faculties— 
faith, trust in Providence, and devotion are well 
indicated. True, his faith is in accordance with 
his judgment, but his interior perceptions of reli- 
gious duty are influential. He is not over-credu- 
lous, believes only that which seems probable, 
and is not disposed to accept everything on trust, 
yet heis quite open to conviction, liberal in spirit, 
and is the opposite of a bigot. His religion is 
more a matter of knowledge than of feeling; be 
can and does take impressions as it were through 
the top-head as through a skylight, instead of 
through the ordinary doors and windows of 
mental observation alone. His disposition and 
tone of mind are essentially derived from his 
mother, and yet he is not lacking in manly dig- 
nity or independence. He is careful and pains- 
taking, but not over-solicitous. He appreciates 
and defends his rights and interests, appreciates 
property, understands its worth, but does not 
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look to “lucre” as the mainspring of action. 
He would be free in the use of his means, and, as 
we baye said before, especially in the line of 
benevolence. He isnot close-mouthed, not over- 
politic; among his friends he talks freely, is dis- 
posed to communicate his thoughts, plans, and 
purposes, and inclined to seek the opinion of 
others, and to canvass their judgment in regard 
to hisown undertakings. He has good construc- 
tive talent, can plan and block out work. Ina 
professional way he would exhibit fine poetic 
talent, with literary taste and judgment. With 
practice or training would excel as a speaker or 
as a writer, probably in both departments. His 
sentiments would be warm and hearty, appealing 
forcibly to the emotions and the higher nature, 
and take grounds partaking rather of an ultra 
than a conservative character. He has a fertile 
imagination and a strong tendency to the poetical. 
His mirthfulness is a prominent quality—bis wit 
being keen, but more often employed as a play- 
thing than as a scourge, though he does not hesi- 
tate to employ it in oonjunction with conscience 
and destructiveness to lash meanness and injustice 
when necessary. 
A BRIEF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


The following letter, in reply to ours asking 
for particulars, is characteristic, and speaks for 
itself: 

WILLARD’S HOTEL, WASHINGTON, March 28, 1866. 
Mr. S. R. WELLS : 

My Dear Sr—In answer to your request for my 
biography, I have only to say that I was born in 
New York city, October 2d, 1835; that I have as 
yet done nothing worth mentioning ; and that I 
can not tell when I sball die. This is the whole 
story. Yours truly, THEODORE TILTON. 


PEN-AND-INEK SEETCHBS. 


Mr. G. W. Bonaay sends us the following per- 
sonal sketches of Messrs. Douglas and Tilton, as 
they appear from his stand-point. 


L FRED. DOUGLAS. 


How shall I paint the portrait of a black man? 
Can it be done with blots and lines of ink, leav- 
ing the uninked paper to represent the whites of 
the eyes and the ivories? But the subject of my 
sketch is not entirely black; there is mixed blood 
in his veins. He belongs, however, to the negro 
race, and is in all respects one of its noblest 
types. Physically, mentally, and morally he is a 
grand specimen of manhood, and any race might 
be proud to claim him as a representative man. 
Notwithstanding his unpopular complexion and 
the unfashionable kink of his hair, he is decidedly 
good-looking; and he never appeared to better 
advantage than he did on Monday evening, the 
29th of January, at the Academy of Music in the 
city of Brooklyn. The doors of that splendid 
hall did not turn on golden hinges to receive him. 
A few of its managers were afflicted with color- 
ophobia, and were so blinded with prejudice they 
could not see the star of genius shining through 
the midnight of a man’s color. The mean minor- 
ity was overruled, however, and the distinguished 
orator was invited to the platform. The élite, 
the literati, the aristocracy of the city of churches 
hastened to the hall like guests to a festival, fill- 
ing it to its utmost capacity; and when the 
famous speaker stepped toward the footlights he 
was greeted with cheer upon cheer. After bow- 
ing his acknowledgments, he proceeded modestly 
with his lecture; like all men of true genius he 
is modest and utterly devoid of affectation. His 
voice accords with his physique and manner, and 
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takes its tone from the sentiment uppermost in 
bis mind —now soft and tender—now ringing like 
gold coins dropped upon marble—now harsh and 
strong like the clanking of breaking chains. As 
he warms in the discussion his face fairly gleams 
with emotion and bis eyes glow “ like twin lights 
of the firmament.” His hearers are charmed with 
bis magnetic utterance, and wonder how a colored 
man, born a slave, excluded from the advantages 
of education, obtained such a command of elegant 
English, and how he was taught to be so accurate 
in his pronunciation. As he advances, their 
wonder culminates in admiration of the solidity 
of his logic, the beauty of his illustrations, and 
his thrilling touches of humor and pathos ; and 
they are forced to the conclusion that he is a 
natural orator epeaking under the inspiration of 
genius, and they forget the color of his skin, the 
crisp of his hair, and the fact that he comes of an 
oppressed race. His style of eloquence would 
command attention at the mass meeting in the 
public square, or in the House of Commons. His 
radical opinions were received with the most en- 
thusiastic cheering from the créme de la créme of 
the city of Brooklyn, and at the close of his 
splendid argument he was honored with three 
hearty cheers. 


Mr. Douglas is no meteor streaming over the 
heavens and disappearing in the darkness, but a 
star of the first magnitude, growing brighter and 
brighter in the firmament of fame. His reputa- 
tion is national, and it is not confined to this 
country. He is known wherever the English 
Janguage is spoken, and is so popular in England 
that the announcement of his name never fails to 
draw an audience. Though upward of fifty years of 
age he has the force and power and fire of his earlier 
day, and may be considered as in the maturity of 
his manhood. He writes almost as well as he 
speaks; but there is no magnetism in types. 
His style is clear, even, forcible, incisive, and 
epigrammatic. In person he is tall, six feet in 
height, straight, and of good mold. Notwith- 
standing his complexion is of a dark-brown, his 
features are not of the negro cast, his nose being 
aquiline and his lips thin. In his manner he is a 
gentleman, and he has long been a welcome guest 
at the fireside of many of our best families. 

Those who have seen his grand head, now par- 
tially silvered, will not easily forget him; and 
those who have heard him will remember his 
words, which are like apples of gold in pictures 
of silver, because they are fitly spoken. Few 
persons can write and speak equally well, or, 
rather, few excel in both writing and speaking. 
Many of the greatest authors utterly fail when 
they attempt to make speeches—and there are 
orators who lose all their power and vivacity 
when they put pen to paper. The chief requisite 
of the speaker is readiness of perception com- 
bined with fluency and feeling—the writer needs 
patience added to knowledge. If the speaker 
presents his subject with grace and spirit on the 
spur of the moment, lees will be required of him 
than of the writer who has had time to think and 
select his language, Not a few speeches that 
made a sensation when they were first spoken 
have passed into oblivion because they depended 
on passing events for their force, and were mere 
echoes of popular opinion. The speeches of 
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Douglas do not consist of cant phrases, hackneyed 
arguments, and anecdotes. He reasons, and the 
understanding is aroused ; he scatters the flowers 
of rhetoric, and the fancy is delighted ; he appeals 
to humanity, and the heart throbs fast with emo- 
tion. Who is this man so original, so delicate, so 
comprehensive, so eloquent?—he is a colored 
man. Whocommands such fascioating langnage, 
and indulges in such fine flights of imagination ? 
—he is an ex-slave. Who is he who speaks with 
the majesty of Sumner, but with more fire ?—he is 
a nigger. He sprang out of his chains like Pallas 
from the head of Jupiter, already armed. He 
entered the arena of reform with Garrison, and 
Phillips, and Rogers, and Gerrit Smith, and in de- 
bate he was the peer of the strongest men that 
dared to measure lances with him. Sneered at, 
hissed at, mobbed, stoned, assaulted, he stemmed 
the tide and came off conqueror. When it was 
dangerous for white men even to speak the truth 
on the question of slavery, he did not equivocate 
nor palliate an evil with soft words—he lifted up 
his voice like a trumpet and told the people of 
their transgressions. He has lived to see slaves 
of his color freed from their chains and vindicate 
their manhood, their courage, and their patriotism 
in the field. He has heard the proclamation of 
freedom to his race on this continent, and has been 
assured of the amendment of liberty by the action 
of the legislative bodies of the several States. 

In his great speech at the Academy of Music 
he hurled a bolt at the theological thunderer of 
Brooklyn Heights. He said, I do not find fault 
with Mr. Beecher, though I do not always agree 
with him. I remember that, not many years ago, 


he declared that if he could abolish slavery on. 


the instant, or, by waiting twenty-five years, could 
have it so abolished that its overthrow would 
wholly redound to the glory of the Christian 
Church, he would prefer the latter. I presume 
he was entirely sincere in this preference; and 


yet if I were a Maryland slaveholder, and Mr.. 


Beecher were my slave, and I had a rawhide, I 
could take this opinion out of him in less than 
half an hour.“ : 

In a later speech delivered at the Cooper In- 
stitute, he paid a glowing compliment to his friend 
Tilton, and said that he (Tilton) was the only 
white man in whose presence he forgot that he 
was a negro. . 

IL THEODORE TILTON. 

In some respects Mr. Tilton is one of the most 
remarkable young men of Gotham. His off-hand 
speeches at public meetings have always been 
happy and seldom failed to bring down the house, 
and his position as editor-in-chief of an influential 
journal, and the reputation he has won as a grace- 
ful writer of verse have made him notorious, if 
not famous ; indeed, his bold and graphic editori- 
als, his elaborate lectures, and his poetical effu- 
sions have made his name familiar as “a house- 
hold word” in all parts of the country, so that 
his fame is of more than metropolitan growth. 
Some of his poems have been transferred from 
the poet’s corner in the newspapers to our school 


readers, and song books, and histories of the 


war. He is the author of the first war-song after 
the late outbreak, and one of the best efforts in 
that line of literature; it has been copied in 
every important compilation of verse relating to 
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the rebellion. Unlike many of the younger 
poets, he is never in haste to rush into print. 
He writes and re-writes, and polishes, and seasons 
his verses before he ventures to expose them to 
the sun and air of publicity; Tennyson and 
Browning are his models, and in some instances 
he unconsciously imitates them. Not that he 
lacks originality and scope, for his Captain's 
Wife” is one of his best efforts, and is enough 
to stamp him as a man of true poetic emotion 
and genius if he never writes another line, and it 
is entirely free from the style of these modern 
masters of verse, 

Mr. Tilton commenced his public career when 
a mere boy in years though a man in stature and 
judgment. He stepped out of the free academy 
into the editorial sanctum, and seemed to be 
“native to the element” of newspaper life. 
Passing rapidly through all the phases of report- 
orial and editorial experience, he soon stood on 
the topmost round of the ladder he had chosen 
to climb. He writes his leaders as he does his 
poems, when the inspiration is in him, for he 
does best when his heart beats its feeling into 
thoughts. The double-leaded article in the In- 
dependent comes from his pen. The great event 
of the week kindles a sentiment which crystallizes 
into an idea in the columns of his newspaper. 
He has the element of popularity in his nature, 
and friends cleave to him as particles to a magnet. 
Though born to lead, he has the nice faculty of 
controlling others, without the exhibition of 
authority. He leads others because he is strong 
in his own will. Ie convinces his vast parish of 
readers because he never doubts himself. There 
is in his writings and speeches thought that im- 
plies a habit of deep and refined reflection—a 
knowledge which lies beyond obvious and me- 
chanical research; besides, he is a word-artist—his 
language is apt, copious, and well arranged. His 
speech is totally unlike the voluminous periods 
that roll over the drowsy ears of uninterested 
auditors. He is frank and confiding, prefers to 
say and write pleasant things, is given to sallies 
of wit and humor, is fond of society, true in his 
friendship, and magnanimous to those who have 
crossed his path in deflant and threatening atti- 
tudes. He has the discretion of older men blend- 
ed with the enthusiasm of youth, and hia practical 
common sense is not lost in the light of his poetic 
fire. 


Not more than thirty years of age, he has won 
a reputation as poet, editor, and orator some 
would give a dukedom to possess. He is known 
in all parts of the country, and could he be per- 
suaded to leave his editorial desk and accept in- 
vitations as a lecturer, he would draw immense 
audiences, because he has the electric energy, 
the playful fancy, the ready wit, and the fiery 
logic of the popular speaker. In his elaborate 
efforts there is a beautiful mosaic work of mirth, 
pathos, philosophy, and argument which reminds 
one of Wendell Phillips ; if he has less grace of 
diction than the orator of the modern Athens, he 
has more magnetism; and if he has not such a 
wonderful and happy command of classical allu- 
sion, his poetic taste leads him to cull illustra- 
tions from nature that are fresh and fragrant and 
equally acceptable to a discriminating audience. 
His imprompta speeches are arguments on fire, 
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burning their way into the public mind and 


lighting up the path of progress. His steps are 


along the channel worn deep with the foot-prints 
of reformers. When the original abolitionists 
were few and far between, and their visits were 
not considered angelic, but visitations rather, he 
espoused their cause and ran the risk of being 
sent to Coventry in their company. When they 
were exposed to ridicule, contempt, and insult, 
and threatened with suits of feathers and tar, and 
greeted with showers of paving-stones and un- 
merchantable eggs, he voluntarily and eagerly 
sought their society, and stood near them on the 
platform to share their odium and their stripes 
of persecution ; this is now a white plume in his 
cap. He was with them in his minority, and has 
always been true to his earliest convictions. He 
shared their perils and deserves a part of the 
honor which has crowned their labora, The 
colored people look upon him as their friend, and 
his appearance at a public meeting of negroes is 
sure to raise a storm of applause. 

In person he is tall and commanding, and when 
excited in debate, majestic. His head is largo 
and thickly covered with a heavy sheaf of soft 
brown hair which hangs over bis coat collar, giv- 
iog him a spiritualistic look. His face, free of 
mustache and whiskers, is closely shaved and 
pale, though of a clear and healthy tone. The 
most casual observer will see in it indications of 
thought and feeling. It is such a face as a child 
can trust and caress. His eyes are blue, large, 
and magnetic, lighting up pleasantly in conversa- 
tion; but they are usually dull in repose, hence 
the photographer seldom does him justice. I 
have referred to Mr. Tilton’s eloquence and 
poetry, and can give the reader a better idea of 
his skill in the use of words by a few brief quo- 
tations than by further word-painting. At the 
New England dinner, a short time since, the fol- 
lowing toast was given : 

‘© Woman—The strong staff and beautiful rod 
which sustained and comforted our forefathers 
daring every step of the Pilgrims’ Progress.” 

Mr. Tilton, who was called upon to respond, 
spoke as follows: 

“ Gentlemen: It is somewhat to a modest 
man’s embarrassment, on rising to this toast, to 
know that it has already been twice partially 
spoken to this evening—first by my friend 
Senator Lane, from Indiana, and just now, most 
eloquently, by the mayor-elect of New York, who 
could not utter a better word in his own praise 
than to tell us that he married a Massachusetts wife. 
[Applause.] In choosing the most proper spot 
on this platform as the stand-point for such re- 
marks as are appropriate to such a toast, my first 
impulse was to go to the other end of the table— 
for hereafter, Mr. Chairman, when you are in 
want of a man to speak for Woman, remember 
that Hamlet said, ‘Bring me the recorder!’ 
ILaughter.] But, on the other hand, here, at 
this end, a prior claim was putin from the State 
of Indiana, whose venerable senator bas express- 
ed himself disappointed at finding no women 
present. So, as my toast introduces that sex, I 
feel bound to stand at the senator’s end of the 
room, not, however, too near the senator’s chair, 
for it may be dangerous to take Woman too near 
that ‘good-looking man.“ [Laughter.] There- 
fore, genilemen, I stand between these two chairs 
—the army on my right [General Hancock], the 
navy on my left [Admiral Farragut], and hold 
over their beads s name that conquers both— 
Woman! [Applause.] The chairman has pictur- 
ed a vice-admiral tied a little while to a mast; 
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but it is the spirit of my sentiment to give you 
a vice-admiral tied life-long to a master. [Ap- 
plause.] In the absence of Woman, therefore, 
from this gilded feast, I summon her to your 

olden remembrance. You must not forget, Mr. 

resident, in enlogizing the early men of New 
England, who are your clients to-night, that it 
was only through the help of the early women of 
New England, who are mine, that your boasted 
heroes could ever bave earned their title of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. [Great laughter.] A health, 
therefore, to the Women in the cabin of the May- 
flower! A cluster of mayflowers themselves, 
transplanted from summer in the old world to 
winter in the new! Counting over those matrons 
and maidens, they number, all told, just eighteen. 
Their names are now written among the heroines 
of history! For as over fhe ashes of Cornelia 
stood the epitaph ‘The Mother of the Gracchi, 
so over these Women of that Pilgrimage we write 
as proudly ‘The Mothers of the Republic.’ 
{Applause.] There was good Mistress Bradford, 
whose feet were not allowed of God to kiss 
Plymouth Rock, and who, like Moses, came only 
near enough to see but not to enter the promised 
land. She was washed overboard from the deck 
—and to this day the sea is her grave and Cape 
Cod her monument! [{Applause.] There was 
Mistress Carver, wife of the first governor, who, 
when her husband fell under the stroke of sud- 
den death, followed him at first with heroio grief 
to the grave, and then, a fortnight after, followed 
him with heroic joy up into heaven! [Applause.] 
There was Mistress White the mother of the first 
child born to the New England Pilgrims on this 
continent. And it was a good omen, sir, that this 
historic babe was brought into the world on 
board the Mayflower between the time of the 
casting of the anchor and the landing of the 
passengers—a kind of amphibious prophecy that 
the new-born nation was to have a birthright in- 
heritance over the sea and over the land. [Great 
applause.) There, also, was Rose Standish— 
whose name is a perpetual June fragrance, to 


mellow and sweeten those December winds. And 


there, too, was Mrs. Winslow, whose name is 
even more than a fragrance; it is a taste ; for, as 
the advertisements say, children cry for it; it is 
a soothing [Great laughter.] Then, after 
the first vessel, with these women, came other 
vessels, with other women—loving hearts, drawn 
from the olden land by those silken threads which 
afterward harden into golden chains. For in- 
stance, Governor Bradford, a lonesome widower, 
went down to the sea-beach, and, facing the 
waves, tossed a love-letter over the wide ocean 
into the lap of Alice Southworth in Old England, 
who caught it up, and read it, and said, Yes, I 
will go.“ And sbe went! And it was said that 
the governor, at his second wedding, married his 
first love! Which, according to the new theology, 
furnishes the providontial reason why the first 
Mrs. Bradford fell overboard! [Great laughter. J 
e 


Now, gentlemen, as you sit to-night in this elegant 
hall, think of the houses in which the Mayflower 


men and women lived in that first winter! 


“Think of a cabin in the wilderness—where 
winds whistled—where wolves howled—where 
Indians yelled! And yet within that log-house, 
burning like a lamp, was the pure flame of 
Christian faith, love, patience, fortitude, heroism ! 
As the Star of the East rested over the rude 
manger where Christ lay, so—speaking not irrev- 
erently—there rested over the roofs of the Pil- 
grims a Star of the West—the Star of Empire ; 
and to-day that Empire is the proudest in the 
world! [Applause.] And if we could sammon 
up from their graves, and bring hither to-night 
that olden company of long-moldered men, and 
they could sit with us at this feast, in their mortal 
flesh, and with their stately presence, the whole 
world would make a pilgrimage to see those pil- 
grims! (Applause.] How quaint their attire! 
How grotesque their names! How we treasure 
every relic of their day and generation! And 
of all the heirlooms of the earlier times in Yankee- 
land, what household memorial is clustered round 
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about with more sacred and touching associations 
than the spinning-wheel! The industrious mother 
sat by it, doing her work while she instructed 
her children! The blushing daughter plied it 
diligently, while her sweetheart had a chair very 
close by! And you remember, too, another 
person who used it more than all the reat—that 
peculiar kind of maiden, well along in life, who, 
while she spun her yarn into one ‘ blue stocking,’ 
spun herself into another. ([Laughter.] But 
perhaps my toast forbids me to touch upon this 
well-known class of Yankee women—restricting 
me, rather, to such women as ‘comforted’ the 
Pilgrims.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. Tilton has written a good deal of verse and 
some poetry, enough of the latter to make a volume. 
Acrostics are seldom equal to the lofty mission of 
the poet, but there is merit in the following: 

This grass upon her grave is rankly grown: 

Her memory, still too fresh for graven stone, 

Endures as written on our hearts alone. 

Oh, loving friend! when wo thee hither bore, 

Dim were our eyes and black the weeds we wore; 

Our grief hath since grown less—our love grown more! 
Sweet gift of God !* whose gift we could not keep! 

If ever angels watch where willows weep, 

A wall of folded wings shall guard thy sleep! 

“The Harp of Andrew Marvell” is an echo of 
the old poet’s ode to Cromwell. It concludes as 
follows: 

Meanwhile, I Jay thee on the ground, 
Oh, harp! nor smite thee to a sound, 
For now no poet's stroke 
Hath power to break a yoke. 
But when the tardy earth hath rolled 
Her kingdoms to the age of gold, 
At last a poet’s song 
Shall crumble down a wrong 

“The Victory of Life,” The Fellowship of 
Suffering,” are true poems of a deep religious 
tone. I will conclude with the following effort, 
which deserves a place among the best ballads of 
ancient or modern times. 

„Oh, loitering ship!“ a sailor cried, 
No speed me home, to wed my bride!” 
The ship through flying spray, 
Went bounding on her way. 
t Oh, midnight bells I my watch is done; 
Oh, happy morrow! haste thy sun.” 
Then down he lay, and slept, 
And in his dream he wept. 
He dreamed that suddenly the waves 
Stood fixed and green, like churchyard graves, 
And then a mournful bell 
Rang out a funeral knell. 
tt Land, ho!“ the deck-watch called, with cheers. 
The sleeper wakened from his tears; 
„Oh, day of joy!“ he said, 
“ This night shall I be wed.” 
With eager fect he leaped ashore, 
Aud stood at Mary's cottage door; 
The bride—in white all dressed 
‘Was in her grave, at rest } 
— — —— , —— 


A very loquacious lady offered to bet her hus- 
band $25 she would not speak a word for a 
week. ‘‘Done,’’ cried the delighted husband, 
instantly putting down the money, which the 
lady as soon took up and put in her pocket, ob- 
serving, naively, that she would secure it until the 
bet was decided. Why, said the husband, I 
have won it already,” and required her to fork 
over. Not at all,” said the lady, you aro 
mistaken in the time—I mean the week after I 
am buried. The lady went shopping the same 
afternoon. 


* Theodosia, signifying, in the Greek, given by God. 
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% I might give a short biat to an tmpartial writer, it would be to 
tell him hie fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law; tf he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the meb attacke him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let bim expect martyrdom on both 
aides, and then be may go on fearless, and this is the course J take 
myself. DO Foe, 
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OUR NATIONAL CURSE. 


Ir “ drink” has caused the ruin of Ire- 
land, why may it not cause the ruin of 
America? Certain it is, our country 
numbers, to-day, something more than 
400,000 habitual drunkards — imported 
and native; and who that indulges ha- 
bitually in the use of alcoholic liquors 
can say that he may not soon be added 
to the list? Better men than you, who 
now take but one or two glasses a day, 
have fallen. Ireland's curse threatens to 
become America’s curse. Shall we per- 
mit it? Is it not enough that one such 
national example should be presented ? 
Look at Ireland! What other country 
on the globe is more beautifully or more 
favorably situated for health, wealth, and 
happiness? With a climate the most 
genial; an atmosphere the most soft and 
salubrious; a soil of great richness; wa- 
ter soft and pure, and the shamrock—a 
beautiful species of clover— always so 


green,” Ireland may well be called the 


“ gem of the sea.” It is not surprising 

that it should be the land of loving 
hearts, of wit, poetry, and of sweetest 
song. Then why her poverty? One 
will answer, A bad government; an- 
other, “the Roman Catholic religion ;” 
but we say, “drink.” Correct this— 
make every Irishman a sober man, and 
he would rise at once to thrift, intelli- 
gence, and independence. His intem- 
perance keeps him in poverty, keeps him 
in ignorance, keeps him down. 

We will not deny nor discuss the ob- 
jections urged against the government 
imposed upon him, or the religion he 
cherishes; those are separate matters. 
We are looking after the effects of in- 
temperance on that and on this people. 
What do we see? Thousands of our 
fellow-beings without culture, grown 
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gray in ignorance, and clothed with rags. 
Consider what might have been the cir- 
cumstances of those millions had they 
been temperate, educated, and virtuous! 
What a power! Look at them now! 
How weak, how helpless, how shorn of 
the strength and vigor of a true, enno- 
bling manhood! Shall it be so with na- 
tive-born Americans? Tes, we drink | 

The Christian Young Men’s Associa- 
tions are now moving in the Temperance 
cause. The Father Mathew Societies 
are reclaiming thousands. Rev. Alfred 
Taylor, of Philadelphia, has issued a cir- 


cular to young men, in which he says: 

There is a great work for us to do—a special 
work, which must be done now—a work in which 
every young man can do something—a work 
which can never be done better than it can be 
done now. Our remaining great national curse 
must be fought and conquered. The power of 
the STRONG-DRINK interest must be broken. The 
spread of drunkenness must be stopped, or we 
are lost. The putting down of drunkenness, and 
the reforming of drunkards, is a work worthy of 
Him whose name we bear. How can we help on 
with the work ? 

Let every young man set an example of absti- 
nence from strong drink! There is no occasion 
for a healthy man to use liquor atall. It does 
not strengthen the arm; it does not clear the 
head; it does not brighten the eye; it does not 
make the footstep firmer ; it does not make the 
man who uses it more industrious, more useful, 
more lovely, or a more worthy member of so- 
ciety. It does not make him more of a gentle- 
man. Even when sick, strong drink is better 
avoided, or used sparingly, under positive medi- 
cal prescription. Many men make drunkards of 
themselves by continuing to use, as a beverage, 
strong drink which has been prescribed as a med- 


‘icine. Young man, you do not so continue the 


use of epsom salts, castor oil, or mustard plas- 
ters, after recovery from sickness. 

‘To drink liquor is dangerous. To abstain 
from it, in spite of temptation to use it, is noble. 
The temptation is presented everywhere. In the 
restaurant where we eat our dinner, the cut-glass 
decanters of fiery poison face us like batteries 
posted for our destruction ; in the social gather- 
ing, the mixture of alcohol and logwood, which 
bears the high-sounding name of some celebrated 
wine, is thrust upon us under the guise of hospi- 
tality and good cheer ; at the wedding, some in- 
toxicating mixture is set before us, and we are 
told that we are guilty of rudeness if we do not 
partake of it; ip the family closet, the jug of 
brandy, or the bottle of vile ‘ bitters,’ invites to 
the private pursuit of a course which proves, in 
the end, even as bitter as gall and wormwood. 
If by abstaining you can prevent one friend or 
brother from becoming a drunkard, the sacrifice, 
on your part, of the pleasure of pouring filthy 
stimulants down your throat, will not be in 
vain. 

% Awaken the people to action. Present indica- 


tions show that the people are beginning to think 
on this matter as they have not thought for years. 
People will listen to addresses and lectures on 
the subject as they have not listened to them, 
and will crowd to temperance meetings as they 
have not before crowded. We dare not neglect 
such a favorable time for following up the work 
as this points the present to be. - What, then, is 
our duty ? 

s To use every possible individual effort, in 
personal example, in writing, speakfog, and la- 
boring for the reform of drunkards and the sup- 
pression of drunkenness. 

“To labor as bodies of Christian men, to arouse 
the people by pnblio meetings and otherwise. 
No work comes more legitimately within the 
sphere of Young Men’s Christian Associations 
than this. No work can be more readily done. 
No work promises better or speedier results. 

“ Open your halls and churches. Call the peo- 
ple together. Get your best speakers —ministers, 
lawyers, statesmen, merchants, clerks, anybody 
who has heart and brains to speak, and voice to 
command the people’s attention. Persuade the 
men and the women that there is a mighty work 
to be done, and show them how to do it.” 


ER — 
RIGHT ON. 


Oor or Darxngss into Liuut.—There is one 
great principle which characterizes our times 
more decidedly than avy period of the past. 
Mind is advancing in all that can promise glory 
and happiness. It is soaring high into the realms 
of the material universe, and unfolding its God- 
announcing wonders ; it is piercing deep into the 
dark recesses of -our little world, and reading 
power, and wisdom, and goodness in the hand- 
writing traced by the finger of God upon the 
tablets of his own workmanship ; it is dissever- 
ing matter, and displaying the magical properties 
of its component parts; it is subduing the long- 
established tyranny of the old elements, and 
compelling them to yield their power subservient 
to the good of man: mind is, in short, obtaining 
a glimpee of the true God through the media of 
His Word and His Works, and unraveling the 
mysteries of the nature of man, developing the 
transcendent powers with which he is endowed, 
unfolding the laws to which he is subject, physi- 
cally and spiritually; and, more than all, if any- 
thing can be more, is abandoning error—ay, 
breaking the thralldom of sin, and becoming free 
to take a high stand in the moral grades of the 
universe. Thus progress is onward. Heaven 
says, “Come up higher,” and obedient man would 
obey. Let us keep “ right on,” in the right direc- 
tion, guided by His light, and we shall surely 
reach the haven of eternal peace. 


0 


THe PorunaTIon or Paris.—The present popu- 
lation of Paris is 1,667,841, which, with the 
garrison of 28, 800, makes 1,696,141. 

Just a few more than we have in New York, 
but we shall soon overtake, and then lead the 
fine French capital. We are much younger than 
Paris, and exceed a million !] 
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Communications, 


Under thie head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
doom sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth, 


“THEY BEST SUCCHED WHO DARB.” 


MARTYRS of science, philanthropists, poets, sages who 
live in the hearts of millions, and will ‘‘in millions yet 
unborn,” are attestations of the above proposition, no 
lees truthful to-day than when uttered centuries ago by 
Ossian, ‘‘ king of bards.” 

History is full of proof that to dare to be good, intelli- 
gent, noble, and wise—to develop a pure and beautifal 
selfhood is to succeed; that these possessions are not 
the result of genius, but rather the acquirements of per- 
severance, is proved from the early history of those who 
have adorned the temple of science and halls of art with 
gems long sought for in the mines of knowledge or deep- 
drawn from the well of thought. From obscure birth, 
poor parentage, and advantages exceeding]f limited, they 
have plodded slowly along, watching for opportunities 
and catching them by the fore-lock, toiling early and late, 
subsisting on a scanty diet, with apparel scarcely sufi- 
cient for the demand of nature, enduring scoffs, seers, 
and discouragements, yet aspiring, hoping, “ daring ;” 
thus have many of our noblest humanitarians, our bright- 
est scholars, our most profound philosophers ‘‘ worked 
their passage to the halls of fame, won their laurels, com- 
manded a nation’s respect, and finally been canonized by 
those who once bestowed naught but sneers and rebuffs— 
nevertheless unseen levers aiding up the mount of glory; 
such in many respects is the history of Luther, Harvey, 
Fulton, Copernicus, Homer, Dante, Shakspeare, Bona- 
parte, Franklin, Fulton, Grey, Webster, Elizabeth Carter, 
Caroline Herschell, Sophie Germain, Mrs. Farnham, Ida 
Pfeiffer, Demosthenes, Tasso, Columbus; all that have 
stamped their era with their own originality have done 
so amid untold obstacles, the most perplexing and un- 
yielding, such as ever overcome those who keep not 
the guiding-star in view, and dare to assert their birth- 
right to an independent selfhood and wisdom-crowned 
humanity. 

From the noble and illustrious examples of the past 
and present, let the young be nerved to action, remem- 
bering that the true alm of life should be to get the beet 
development of mind, soul, heart, body, all that pertains 
to us as an organized, intelligent part of the great family 
of God. If you wish to obtain a scholarship that will 
make you wise, useful, and respected, that shall unfold 
your best capabilities, and enroll you among the frater- 
nity of the learned, assert your wili, and success is yours; 
by the enlargement and cultivation of activity you can 
- change yourself into fate—be your own architect; no 
matter if poverty and obscurity be your lot, your victory 
will be much brighter for the polish given it by the 
rough and seemingly unyielding circumstances with 
which you come in contact. Let each one desirous of 
making life a success, inscribe upon the long winter 
evenings approaching, Sacred to learning !” and let no 
amusement, whatever it may be, interfere with these 
dedicated hours; be determined to conquer obstacles and 
gain an education that shall be an ornament, a blessing, 
and a powcr. Be constantly on the alert for a new idea 
with which to enrich the mind; you may find them on 
any ecrap of paper you may chance to pick up. Dr. 
Johnson said he never took up a scrap of paper, how- 
ever small it might be, without obtaining a new idea.” 
The celebrated Jonson was a bricklayer, and with 
trowel in one hand and Horace in the other, he enjoyed 
many rich feasts he might otherwise have lost, and but 
for such application the world might never have heard of 
“rare Ben Jonson.” Elihu Burritt found labor and 
study not incompatible ; while his daring intellect wielded 
mathematics and the languages, his hand was no less 
dextrous at the anvil. Vauvenargue triumphed amid 
war, reverse of fortune, sickness, and everything calcu- 
lated to crush tie hopes cherished in life's morning, still 
the moral purity and beauty of his writings have im- 
mortalized his name, and posterity will reverence what 
many of his own time failed to comprehend. 


Instances proving the vil to be sufficient to overcome 
every impediment to the acquirement of knowledge'might 
beadduced from a thousand sources. Milburn, the blind 
orator, while unable to see more than one letter at a 
time, fitted himself for college, entered and studied with 
marked success. Prescott the historian labored under 
similar difficulties, and signally triumphed. France will 
ever bless Montesquieu for his indefatigable labors in 
giving to the world his Spirit of the Laws," then and 
now so much admired and meditated upon by the learned; 
but it was wrought out under disappointments and dis- 
couragements such as few meet with. 

Set your mark high with a determination to reach it, and 
“ to fail” is impossible. Rochefoucauld, the polite phi- 
losopher, says, Those who apply themselves too much to 
little things commonly become incapable of greatness.” 
Aim, then, for an expanded, disciplined, refined intellect 
obtained by deep study and reflection, convert knowledge 
into selfhood, make it a part of yourself—knowledge not 
not thus convertible is worse than useless, producing a 
mental dyspepsia, as surplus food produces a like effect 
in the physical organism. 

To the open soul each avenue in God's domain rolls in 
its flood of knowledge, musical, grand, sublime, making 
in this tower of the edifice of humanity” melodios 
vibrating sweet concord with those ascending essences 
which speak the Deific in all. The fountains of know- 
ledge, though millions have drank ite elixir for ages un- 
numbered, is still replenished from springs untasted. In 
God only is the Ultima-Thule of knowledge. Success 
to him who dares.” Dare to aspire to purity, nobleness, 
benevolence, humanity; thus obeying the spirit of that 
injunction,“ Dum vivimus vivamus,” and death, so called, 
will be but life begun. 0. B. H. 


— . 
PLURALITY OF WORLDS. 


t — 
Dm you ever think how many worlds there are ? You 
may perhaps say, Yes, our own world, the invisible 
world, and the countless millions of worlds which gem the 
sky at night, and whose number the human mind can not 
comprehend.” Tes, these, all these. But there are other 
worlds—as one may say, worlds within worlds, as all 
vegetables and animals teem with other and more minute 
forms of life, and by the aid of the microscope we can 
discern a whole busy world in a drop of water. 

So in the higher stage of human existence. Look, and 
yon will perceive innumerable worlds. In the great 
universal world of mankind move the circles of worlds 
which find their elements in classes and conditions. We 
see the religious world, the social world, the literary 
world, the political world, the musical world, and the 
world of Art—all these blending and intertwining, yet 
distinct and separate. 

A nation is to itself a world. Its institutions, its laws, 
its customs seperate it from all others, whose people 
seem as outsiders.“ And within these general or 
national worlds are others existing, comprised in states, 
communities, and neighborhoods; and these in turn 
divided into worlds made up of social circles and pro- 
moting happiness through kindred sympathies, pursuits, 
and tastes. And still more distinct and nearer to each 
individual world is the world which holds the bosom 
friends, the relatives, the home circle. 

But there is still a separate world in the mind of every 
human creature. We carry a world within our bosoms, 
a world of thoughts, emotions, aims, desires, passions, 
virtues, and vices, a world to which no other can entirely 
assimilate, and with which no other can wholly sym- 
pathize. This last and least world is the moet curious and 
incomprehensible of all. The conception of it is almost 
too vast for human mind to grasp. Of the millions who 
have lived, and now live, those who are ushered into ex- 
istence every moment and those who go out, each sepa- 
rate beating heart is the center of a world of thought and 
feeling; and yet there is a Power so omnipresent that not 
one action, word, or thought of the least, the meanest, 
escapes its all-sceing eye, and a mercy so full as to 
stoop to heed and answer the cry of the lowest. Even in 
the spirit of animal existence is His care extended, for 
our Saviour says a sparrow shall not fall to the ground 
without our Father ;” and though wonderful our organi- 
gation, and great the capabilities with which He hath 


* 


endowed us, yet one of us is but an atom, a grain, a dust 
in the immensity of God's creation. 

With all the adoration which the weak human heart can 
hold should we bow to Him who holdeth heaven and 
earth, and life and death. I need no angel from heaven, 
no soul from the invisible world, to tell me that God 
liveth. Do not heaven, earth, and our own frames pro- 
claim Him? How darkened must be roason’s throne in 
the soul-world of the skeptic who, perceiving the 
thoughts which move in his own mind, feeling the vital 
currents coursing in his own body, walking a perfect 
earth, scanning (he wondrous heavens and breathing the 
air which sustains him, can attribute all to chance 

But though in this present state of existence the great 
mass of humanity are divided into separate worlds, cach 
more or less indifferent to all tho rest, and all inevitably 
narrowing down to the individual world in eech human 
breast, do you not think that when in another and better 
world, with our capabilities enlarged and our affections 
purified and strengthened, ourselves pure and dwelling 
with the pure, that the love our hearts shall give spon- 
taneously will flow merely in narrow channels toward a 
few, where all are the beloved of God? In that heaven 
where we shall be enabled in all truth to love our neigh- 
bor as ourselves, our souls will be so expanded through 
God's love as to joyfully and equally embrace all heaven’s 
bright host; and the love which links heaven's dwellers 
in eternal blies will flow ever upward to its Infinito 
Source. Our natures may be so elevated as to cmbrace 
millions with a love as ardent and deep as that we now 
bestow on the few who make up the world of our affec- 
tions. Of each heart which loves its Creator may be said, 


* Eor He who makes Hie love to be 
refuge and a healing 
Sees what is possible to 7 
Not what I am.“ 
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HORACE MANN AND PHRENOLOGY. 


BERTHA. 


CoMPARED with the other sciences, Phrenology seems 
to have few friends, and to gain them slowly. It is not 
yet popular. Occasionally we find such a person as 
Horace Mann advocating it, and trying to elevate it above 
the low level at which too many pnt it, but for this he is 
not honored, ei cept by the friends of the science; in- 
stead, it is wonderud why a man of such abilities should 
have seen any good in such a subject, and remarked with 
regret that this was his weak point; we say, not so, and 
claim that this was a strong point. He had the good 
sense to see Phrenology in its true light—as a valuablo 
science, which, if understood and applied, would-be of 
great benefit to the human race, and knowing, he dared 
maintain,” and in the future, if honored for any one thing 
in particular, it will be for this, when such remarks as 
were made by Dr. Holmes, to show his contempt for the 
science, will be forgotten or remembered with the same 
ſeeling which we now have for learned men of the past 
who ridiculed the steam-engine and other useful arts and 
sciences. Horace Man believed in that saying which was 
cut in bold relief on that Grecian temple of old. Know 
thyself,” and he knew of no better way to accomplish 
the same than by being well versed in Phrenology; this, 
he saw, would give man acomplete knowledge of him- 
self; which was what philosophers for ages had been 
trying to accomplish. Therefore he took much interest 
in it, and recommended it to the world by example and 
precept. For this we honor him the more, and are glad 
to claim him as a friend and advocate of Phrenology, and 

-wish that there were many more like him. J. P. N. 
— — — 


FRIENDS HIT. I like to make friends. 
What would this world be if one must go through it ever 
empty-handed? With no arm to lean upon when weart- 
ness overcometh; with no tender voice to reanimate 
when disappointment overwhelmeth ; no loving emile— 


no fond caress to ease the ache and heal the wound to 
which the un soul so often exposes iteelf in the 
tiresome paseage m the cradle to the grave! It seems 
to me—I speak in all reverence—that evon the love of the 
Divine One—our Saviour—would hardly satisfy those 
craving, h hearta, if we ssd not human 
affection as well. To bea friend; that means to be true 
—to be kind—to be patient—to be trusting—unsclfish in 
3 in adversity—constant even through 
Aisgage. It 0 vers tow of 
ow great. A FRIEND. 
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MORALITY. 


Messrs. Eprrors: In these times, when the moral 
sensc of our communities has been Nunted, in a measure, 
by the series of startling events that have taken place 
during the four past historic years, it is well eneugh to 
look around us and see in what manner the morals of 
our people can bo improved. 

Is it feasible to think of inculcating religious and 
moral teachings by legal obligation? I think itis entirely 
so. Somo persons in carping criticism may say that this 
is approximating to the old Paritanic times, when com- 
pulsory attendance at church was exacted. To these I 
would say, if some of the old Puritanic customs were in 
vogue among us at the present day, we would have a far 
more tractable class of citizens, 

During recent times the people of New England havo 
thought it no invasion of tho citizen’s liberty to compel 
their children to be cducsted, in order that they may not 
come to manhood shiftlcas and incapable, and thus be a 
burden on community. And in the same manner, with- 
out any further violation of jures ciris, could not a law be 
enacted to the end that all men should receive somo re- 
liglous instruction? Men and women yearly go down to 
their graves without a ray of divine light ever falling 
upon their benighted souls. 

Ignorant men are mischlevous neighbors, and usually 
hostile to the weal of the State; but how much more so 
aro those totally devoid of any moral or religious prin- 
ciples! A godless population is a population ungovern- 
ablo except by a despotism,” is a manifest truism. A 


people must be religious to be capable of permanent 
iberty. It is vital to free government that its citizens 
should have a knowledgo of God's government. 

Law, you will say, can not fashion devout worshipers 
nor make virtuons citizons, But that argument ecarcely 
warrants an inference that the law is powerless in the 
premiscs, and can do nothing to place the citizen ina 
moro advantageous position to become devout and virtu- 
ous. I wonld not go so far as to make it necessary to be 
moral or religious in order to receive the electivo fran- 
chisc—for church and state would in this manner be con- 
nected; but I would compel the children of citizens to 
attend somo religious meeting of instruction at least once 
@ week. Thus, when one generation has passed away, 
and the whilom children have become citizens, then a 
moro universal moral tone would pervade our community. 

C. MARCELLUS. 


[We are decidedly in favor of tho religious education. 
The family altar at home is the right place to begin this 
work. But the question is, how to induce godless 
parents to adopt religious practices? The first question 
which would naturally arise would be what kind of re- 
ligion should be taught? There are more than a thou- 
sand modes of worship among men; and more than three 
hundred different creeds among Christians. Whocan fix 
on the right modo? Shall it be Roman Catholic? or shall 
it be Protestant? High Church, or Low Church? New 
School, or Old School? Quaker, or Shaker? Or shall 
the proposed law simply compel parents to choose? If 
left for the majority to settle the question, the Catholics 
would have it all their own way. The question is open. 
Readers may consider it, clergymen and legislators may 


act upon it. 
— ͤ —— — 


Brang PRIZ ES. — A gentleman in 
Sumpter, Mich., writes us that a number of his neigh- 
bors have been wickedly swindled by lottery and jewelry 
doalers in Now York. He says, He sent them ten 
dollars, for which they sent him two tickets which were 
expected to draw $2501 but as they now say they were 
only agents for the company, he must send them twenty 
dollars more—and then they would send him the green- 
backs, the jewelry, or the prizes. And now he can hear 
nothing from them. He calls on us to expose the 
swindlers—instead of which we simply publish his state- 
ment in part, and again warn our friends to trust their 
money to nobody whom they do not know or who has 
not an established reputation for henorable business 
transactions. The verdant greens who expect to get $250 
for $10 are still living, and not only patronize the mock 
auctions, the gift cnterprises, and the lotteries, but the 
quack medicine men who advertise specifica for all com- 
plaints, put up in large quart bottles, with the name of 
the maker on the label! None others genuine.“ Pills 
for headache, backache, and heartache, ‘only 25 cents 


a box.“ But it taxes all sorts of people to give variety, 


and to furnish a support for rogues, 


A GOOD LETTHR. 
A YOUNG MAN’S GRATITUDE. 


SMITHFIELD, OnTo. 

My Drar Sm: I wish I had been at your lecture in 
the Medical Coll of Pennsylvania. Knowing you 
as I do—your advice is received as flowers reccive the 
gentle rain. You bronght me to your hospitable house, 
and introduced me there to your friends when you did 
not know me. It puzzles me how you dared it; but you 
are a phrenologist, and that accounts for the mute lan- 
gage of passing glances. I was unknown anda stranger 
e midst of 8 rs, and you knew me at a look. 
You saw that I did not feel at home, and you brought mo 
to a happy one. I often remained up to twelve at night 
with you, surrounded by scientific hooks and papers, and 
I listened with pride and pleasure to your animated con- 
versation—you did not know where to stop, and I did 
not feel tired. I was not absolutely well-dressed, though 
I could have dressed, and wherever I am I can not forget 


ou. 
7 With reference to haunting and reciting in taverns,” 
I nover did it. Ihave been in many battles; I have scen 
comrades strewn like October leaves around mo; shet 
and shell have burst and whizzed about me. In the camp 
even where letters are hard to gct, I got yours, an 
obeyed its gentio dictates. I havc had the means to fol- 
low the extravagant habits of less meditative young men 
than myself; and on pondering your letter I refrain 
while I shunned the socicty of the low and vulgar. 
have becn wild, but not intentionally bad; I had many 
examples, but nature within mo prompted the caution, 
and I recoiled from the temptation. 

Speaking of drinking“ this place is not like your 
town; not a drop of liquor is allowed to be sold here. 
This ls the difference. If a drunken man were to pass 
through this placo, ho would bea natural curiosity / 0 

oung men would sneer at him the old men would shake 

heir heads —old women would hold up their hands and 
exclaim, * wretched!” „ wretched !“ little children 
would run screaming, and hide, frightened out of their 
wits; even dogs (unaccustomed to the sight) would bark 
at him as he'd stagger on! This is no place for so foni a 
character. Naturc seems to shine, to make the living 
horror more visible, and to unvail to the shuddcring con- 
science the dark and serious volume of violated law! A 
man who takes what is vulgarly termed a horn,” even 
moderately, is not res 

I keep myself close to etudy. 


I am going to lecturo, as 
I sent to Fowler and We 


lls for books, 


thes in their pellucid foun- 
those who revel in those studies as the butter- 
fly in a fleld of flowers! There aro mines to delve into 
gems to bring up, more brilliant than the gold of Ophir 
and the gems of Samarcand. There are delights that I 
never dreamt of, and they rise before me. Gross men 
can never see them, for the mind is obtuse and clouded— 
the brain filled with heavy vitiating matter. Many thanks 
for your attentions, they have followed me even from 

our home to mine, and were present in the midnight 

ivonac! I am even imitating your style. You havo 
made me another man. You promised me a new scence 
for fancy, a new hope, and a distant imperishable splend- 
or gleaming out before the eye of reason, and I shall re- 


member you. Tours, very truly, 8. 


Mn. Eprron: However we may be involved in the cob- 
webs of metaphysics, or lost in the mazes of their con- 
fusion—however we may give up ourselves to philosoph- 


‘ical disputation—however we may abandon ourselves to 


the tangled and ill-natured arguments of the “ wrangler,” 
we can not avoid admiring the freshness and the beaming 
mentality of the young. Their wonder is even pleasing ; 
they see the light behind thecloud. There is nothing so 
beautiful as a young mind, unvitiated by debauchery and 
untrammeled by the settled habits of dissipation, looking 
higher and higher for something that dazzles it with its 
conception. 

The author of the above letter, if he only recollected, 
took much of his improvement from your publications, 
but in the strength of his friendship ho has forgotten that. 

I look upon a letter like the above as a title. Titles are 
honorable, and encouraging distinction—they prompt 
ambition to a noble struggie—they stir and elevate, and 
fling the intellect upon its own resources to obtain them. 

We plant a seed (what a pleasant duty! We should all 
be planting)—we plant it—it sprouts and blossoms—it 
becomes a living splendor! Coax the young plant—stndy 


it—revolve the doctrine of its existence—turn it round ` 


and round, and however you turn it, it is ever beautiful, 
and speaks of an imperishable something which it typi- 
fics. There is no greater proof of it than that we feel it, 
and consent to it without an argument. It belongs to 
Psychology, the science of the never-ending soul, and it 
points to a permanent and future dwelling in a seene that 
never changes—eternal as the heavens. ‘The only am- 
aranthine flower an earth is virtue; the only lasting 
treasure, truth /” 


— — ee eee 


The advice of the young is impulsive; that of more 
experienced men may bo as full of color and even en- 
thusiasm, but if such a one be advanced in the finer and 
higher studies of spiritual oxistence, the base of that ad- 
vice is Truth, whose colors are those which are stranger 
and more pleasant than those of fiction. Byron says, 
knowingly, truth is stranger than fiction.” It does not 
follow that becanse a man is old or middle-aged he can 
not sparkle. Youth should not forget its older friends. 
In fact, if an old man be a learned man, it is then that he 
sparkles most, for it takes toil and years of experirnce to 
paint and varnish the vehicle of knowledge. The beat 
masters and companions for the aspiring young are the 


aspiring old. T. P. 
— OGD Ge 


BUSINESS COLLEGES FOR LADIES. 


Ws have colleges for ladies of which our country may 
well be proud; but science is taught in them, not dusiness. 
Those schools are for the wealthy—for daughters from 
happy homes. Those schools are not within the reach of 
the bereaved poor, however worthy and gifted. Can we 
not have colleges where theory and practice are com. 
bined, exclusively for the ladies? Colleges where every 
woman who wishes to make herself useful can have a few 
months’ instruction and training? Colleges for rich and 
poor? Let no line of caste be drawn in schools in this 
democratic country. 

Look at the amount appropriated by Congress in the 
“land grant for agricultural colleges,” by which grant to 
some States thirty thousand acres are allotted for each 
representative and senator in Congress? Can there not 
be an appropriation also for business calleges for ladies ? 
Do not the times call for it? Does not duty to the living, 
as well as duty to the fallen hero, urgently demand it? 

Elevate woman—give to her active hand and brain cm- 
ployments that are congenial to her taste—employment 
that will support her honorably, ard you raise her above 
temptation. Such employment of time would be health- 
invigorating, and soul-expanding. No energetic busi- 
ness woman will ever die of sentimentalism. Here is 
where a grand specific lies ; 

“For woman falls by love—not lust.” 

Man necd not fear that by such a course of business 
training woman would usurp his place of power.“ She 
would truly be his helpmate.“ There are places for all. 
Look at the broad Weat, with the inviting fields open for 
enterprise. Howgladly would thousands of our returned 
soldiers with their brides hasten to the Western States 
and Territories, there to delve for the buried wealth of 
the rich mines, would the Government only give them an 
outfit! Give them the remaining army wagons, the army 
horses, the tents, the blankets, the provisions, their 
guns, “McClellan's thousands of shovels,” and the 
American flag,” and let them go. Were this privilege 
granted to the soldiers, we should soon see whole colonies 
on their winding way. They would make the wilder- 
ness blossom as the rose.“ Give them a percentage on 
all the treasure they would unearth, to pay them weli for 
their toil, and the balance would soon pay the last dollar 
of the public debt.” Thus there would be room for 
all! 

Let ns have business colleges for the ladies, sustained by 
the Government, as the military school at West Point is 
sustained. Let all the surroundings be pleasant, and let 
them be frec institutions. A few months of energetic 
study and labor would enable the student to prepare for 
business, consequently the expense to Government for 
each pupil would be buta trific. Let those colleges be 
similiar in the manner of instruction to the ordinary 
business colleges, with the exception that all teachings 
be suitable for ladies instead of gentlomen. Let there be 
a commercial training, together with other branches of 
business that women Nas followed with honor and profit. 
Let there be beneficent facilities for ladies to prepare 
for the professions. Let the fine arts be taught and ap- 
preciated, with all their beautifying influences. Con- 
template the good that would emanate from such col- 
legos. Young genius there 


% Would warmer glow, and proudly feel ; 
The spirit burn with emulative zeal; 
Buoyant with lofty hopes, the soul would rise 
Imbued at once with nobler energies.” 


LEresio, OHIO. MRS. CLARA L. MEACHAM, 
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Literary Notites. 


[4U worka noticed in Tns PHBRENOLOGIOCAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this ofice at prices annewed. 


Tar Women oF Mernopism. Its three 


foundressex—Susanna Wesley, the Countess of Hunt- 
ington, and Barbara Heck; with sketches of their 
female associates and succcasors in the ay hietory of 
the Denomination. By Abel Stevens, LL.D. New 
York: Carlton and Porter. 1866. 16mo. Cloth, 81 50. 


To the lover of religious literatura, few if any more at- 
tractive volumes than the one before us can be offered. 
True working, persistent propagandist and practical 
Christians, as well as devoted and prayerful disciples of 
Jesus, were the carly professors of Methodism, and 
among tho foremost of them were the three accomplished, 
noble-hearted, and zealous women, biographical sketches 
of whom form the principal portion of Dr. Stevens’ most 
admirable volume. The style in which the stories of 
these three worthies is told is chaste, unpretentious, 
lively, facile, and well suits the subject. The sketch of 
Susanna Wesley is particularly good, and the whole will 
be read with interest, not only by Methodists, bat by 
religious people of all denominations. 


SPENCERIAN Key TO Pracricat PEN- 


MANSuIP, Prepared for the Spencerian Authors. een 
H.C. Spencer. New York: Ivison & Phinney. 1866. 
12mo. Cloth, $1 75. 


This handsome, well-arranged, and copiously illustrated 
manual leaves little to be desired in the way of intro- 
duction, so far, at least, as it can be put into words and 
figures, It treats of the theory of Penmanship, of posi- 
tion, of movements, classifica and analyzes the letters of 
the alphabet, points out the common faults in forming 
each letter, and, what is better, tells us how to correct 
them (an admirable feature in the work); gives direc- 
tions for teaching, etc. It should be conridered indis- 
pensable to tho teacher, and exceedingly useful to every 
pereon who desires to write a legible and handsome 
hand. What a blessing it would be to us poor, over- 
worked editors if all our contributors would take lessons 
from it in Spencerian Penmanship! 


GEOLOGICAL SKETCHES. 
a Ticknor and Fields. 


By L. A iZ. 
By L. Agassiz. 


A volume upon any subject connected with natural 
science from the pen of tho Icarned and gifted Professor 
Agassiz is sure to be interestiug and instructive, and 
can not need our indorsement. We have here something 
of the poetry as well as tho facts of science, and to any 
one who has a taste for the study of the earth and its 
pre-historic records, these papers have the charm of a 
romance, and especially is this the case with the sketches 
headed America the Old World,” The Fern Forests of 
the Carboniferous Period,” Mountains and their Or- 
igin,” and The Growth of Continents.” 


PHYSIOGNOMY, oR Signs oF CHARACTER.. 


Part IV. New York: Fowler and Wells. 12mo. 


1806. Paper. $i. 

The concluding part of this important work is now in 
press and will be ready about the time this paper will 
reach our subscribers. We defer any extended netice 
till our next, and will only add that it does not fall 
behind the previous parts in intercst, and contains 
chapters on Grades of Intelligence; Animal Heads:“ 
% Comparative Physlognomy;: Graphomaney and 
Chlromaney: Exercises in Expression :” The Seoret 
of Beauty: Childhood, or Effects of Training ;” 
% Character-Reading; * Miscellaneous Addenda ;” and 
% Recapitulation.”” Orders for this Part and for the 
whole work may be sent at once. 


J. T. Trowbridge. 
elds. 1968. 16mo, Cloth, 


This story poesesses considerable merit as a picture of 
- American life, and illustrates the author’s acknowledged 
power and skill as a story teller, though in the latter re- 
spect it is inferior to some of his previous works. Mod- 
ern Spiritualism plays an important part in the story, and 
ia bandled with a good dcal of dramatic effect. 


Lucy ARLYN. By 
0 Ticknor & 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


A New Cook Boox. Among our 
most enterprising and popular book publishers we 
may name Messrs. DICK AND FITZGERALD, of New York. 
But it must. not be inferred that wo indorse or approve 
all the works they publish. Their list embraces many 
very. excellent, nay, almost indispensable, publications. 
Discriminating purchasers will sclect what they want. 
Among their latest re-issues is 


Mrs. CROWwENJ 's American Lapy’s 
Cookery Book, with 1,200 Original Receipts for Pro- 
paring and Cooking Soups and Brotha, Fish and Oyeters, 
Clams, Muscles, end Scollops, Lobsters, Crabs, and 
Terrapins, Meats of all kinds, Poultry and Game, Eggs 
and Cheese, Vegetables and Salads, Sauces of all kinds, 
Fancy Desserts, Puddings and Custards, Pics and Tarts, 
Bread and Biscuit, Rolls and Cakes, Preserves and 
Jellies, Pickles and Catsups, Potted Meats, etc. The 
whole bång a Complete System of American Cookery. 
Illustrated with several Diagrams. Price, post-paid, 
$2. Seo the advertisement for other works published 
by these gentlemen, 


ANATOMICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PLATES. A New Edition of the set of six Plates by Dr. 
Trai, embracing the Heart and Lungs, Dissections, 
Nervous System, tho Eye and the Ear, Digestion, 
Circulation, and the Skin; nicely Colored, as in life, and 
Mounted, ready for use. Physicians, Lecturers, and 
others, may now be supplied for $20. They may be sent 
by express. Besides the above, which have been ont of 
print for some time past, we bave the following: 


SURGICAL ANATOMY OF THE NECK. 
Size of Life. A capital dissection. Colored. $1 25. 


ANATOMY OF THE MALE AND FEMALE 
Petvis. One of each. Showing each in their various 
parts. $1 25 cents each. May be had at this office. 


SUGGESTIONS TO Youna MEN ON THE 


SUBJECT OF MARRIAGE, AND Hints To Youne LADIES 

AND TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES. py Jobn . D. 

a tore: C. S. Westcott & Co. 1866. 12mo. Paper, 
cents. 


Works on the same subject and of greater pretensions 
are by no means scarce, but we know no one that con- 
tains more really trustworthy practical information and 
useful advice than this. The author very rightly goes 
back to childhood and carly youth, and points out the 
early violations of the laws of our being from which re- 
sults much of the unhappinees of married life. We 
should be glad to see Dr. Ellis“ pamphlet widely circu- 
lated, and can cordially recommend it, not only to all 
who are married or who expect to marry, but to every 
man and woman who has the welfare and progress of the 
race at heart. 


Tae CIVIL Law.—lIn answer to re- 
peated inquiries, we may state, young men about enter- 
ing upon the study of the law should read, 1st. Hoffman's 
Legal Study, an introductory treatise. 2d. Blackstone, 


as a whole, or in the condensed form edited by Devereux.. 


8d. Kent's Commentaries, 4th. Walker’s American Law. 
All tho law books specially noticed below are valuable 
treatises, and indispensable to a thorough knowledge of 
legal principles. These works may be obtained by post 
or express from this office. 


1. Horrman’s LRGAL Sruby. Design- 
ed for the student in the outset of his career. 2 vols. 
BVO. Sheep, $7 50. 

2. DEVEREUxX’s KINNE'Ss BLACKSTONE. 
Blackstone reduced to questions and answers. 1 vol. 
Svo. Sheep, $4 50. 

3. DEVEREVX’S Kinne’s Kent. The 
most material parts of Kent’s Commentaries reduced to 
questions and answers. 1 vol. vo. Sheep, $4 50. 

4. WALKERS AMERICAN Law. A 
treatise on American Jurisprudence in general. 8vo. 
Sheep, $7. 

Broom’s Lega Maxms. A compila- 
tion of the maxims of common law, with their explana- 
tions. 8vo. Sheep, $6. 

A TREATISE ON THE NATURE, PRIN- 
CIPLES, AND RULES OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. By 
Alexander M. Burrill, Esq.; a learned and highly inter- 
esting work. 8vo, pp. 800. $7. 
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HALsTED’s DIGEST or THE Law oF 
Evipence. Recommended by the first Jurists, 2 vols. 
$11. 

A TREATISE ON THE MEASURE oF 
Damaces. By Theodore Sedgwick, Esq. Improved 
edition. 1 large vol. $10. 


Dean’s, Bryant, AND STRATTON’S 
CommMERCIAL Law. An admirable book for the student 
on Mercantile relations. 1 vol. 8vo. $4 50. 


Coopen’s JuSTINIAN. The Institutes of 
Justinian translated, with notes and references. 8vo. $7. 


INSTITUTES OF INTERNATIONAL Law. 
Public and private. By Daniel Gardner, Esq., n book of 
authority. $6. 


ABnOTrr's Forms oF PRACTICE AND 
Pieapine, Adapted to the Middle and Western States. 
2 vols. 8vo. $12 50. l 

Parties wishing law publications other than thoso 
mentioned, can obtain them through us. 


Nortu anp Sourn.—-Messrs. Fowler 
and Wells have issued in a neat pamphlet of eight pages, 
the speech of Alexander H. Stephens, delivered before the 
Legislature of Georgia on Washington's birthday, on the 
Restoration of the Union. It should be widely circulated 
North and South, and will do much to allay sectional and 
hostile feeling. Price 5 cents, prepaid. 


Iowa Puniic Documents.—We are 
indebted to Hon. E. M. Wright for valuable public docu- 
monts of the State of Iowa, among which are Census 
Returns of the Different Counties,” Criminal Returns,” 
„Agricultural College Annual Report,“ and Report of 
thd Auditor of State.” 


A “Heap Center.” Messrs. Rock- 
woop & Co., Photographers, 889 Broadway, N. Y., sent 
us a fine ‘ carte de visite” of the O’Mahony—Irish-Ameri- 
cap Head Center” of the terrible Fanians. Colonel 
O'Mahony looks calm and quiet, cool and self-possessed, 
and very much like an intelligent Irish gentleman. It is 
true there is lightning in his eye, and thunder in his 
voice, and fight in his Roman nose, with an intellect to 
plan, and energy to execute. Beware! Don't step on 
his toes ! 


Tae STRUCTURE or Anta. Lirt.— 
Six Lectures delivered at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Musicin January and February, 1862. By Louis Agassiz, 
Professor of Zoology and Geology in the Lawrence 
Scientific School. 8vo, pp. vili., 128. Cloth, $2 6. 


Grant AND His Campaiens: A Mili- 
tary Biography. By Henry Cappe, A.M., Editor of the 
United States Service Magazine. 8vo, pp.520. Portraits 
and Maps. Cloth, $8 75. —— 


THE Paysiotocy or Man; designed 
to represent the Existing State of Physiological Science 
as applied to the Functions of the Human Body. By 
Austin Flint, Jr., M.D., Professor of Physiology and 
Microscopy in the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New 
York, etc. Introduction: The Blood, Circulation, Respir- 
ation. 8vo, pp. 502. Illustrated. Cloth, $5. 


Tur Poenomena oF Piant Lire. By 
Leo H. Grindon, Lecturer on Botany, etc. 12mo, pp. 
93. Cloth, $1 25. 


Man anD THE GosrEI. By Thomas 
Guthrie, D.D. 12mo, pp. iii., 455. Cloth, $2. 25. 


Lire oF THE Most REVEREND JOHN 
Hens, D.D, first Archbishop of New York, with ex- 
tracts from his private correspondence. By John R. G. 
Hassard. 8vo, pp. 519. Cloth, $4 50. 


Lyga CoxsoLATIONIs; or Hymns for 
the Day of Sorrow and Weariness. Edited by Horatius 
Bonar, D.D. 16mo, pp. viii., 817. Cloth, $2 25. 


SCHOOL FoR AMERICAN GRAPE CUL- 
TURE: a brief but thorough and practical guide to the Lay- 
ing out of Vineyards, the Treatment of Vines, and the 
Production of Wino in North America. By Frederick 
Muenih, a citizen of Missouri. Translated from the 


German, by Elizabeth H. Cutter. 16mo, pp. 189. Boards, 


$1 25. 
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Tue History or FRANCR, from the 
mest remote period to 1780. Vols. 14 and 15. The de- 
cline of the French Monarchy. By Henri Martin. Trans- 
lated from the fourth Paris edition by Mary L. Booth. 
Royal 8vo, pp. xvi., 546, vili., 628. Maps. Cloth, $8 50. 


SPIRITUALISM IDENTICAL WITH AN- 
CIENT SORCERY, New Testament Demonology, and Mod- 
ern Witchcraft; with the testimony of God and man 
againat it. By W. McDonald. Cloth $1 50. 


New Post Orrice Direcrory. Al- 
phabotical List of Post Offices in the United States, with 
the names of Postmasters (except at suspended offices) 
as published by the Post Office Department, with an ap- 
pendix, etc. Roy. 8vo, pp. 288 Paper, $1 73; cloth, $2 25. 


UniversaAL PaTHFINDER AND Bosi- 
NEss Man’s Pocket COMPANION. Being a guide for all 
People to all subjects, and to al Lands. By M. N. Olm- 
sted. 16mo, pp. 188. Paper, $1; Cloth $1 . 


Pokus oF Reticious Sorrow, Cox- 
FORT, COUNSEL, AND ASPIRATION. Selected by F. J. 
Child. 16mo, pp. 238 Velvet cloth, $2. 


Tar Eruics or THE Dust. Ten Lec- 
tures to little Housewives on the Elements of Crystalli- 
vation. By John Ruskin. 1%mo, pp. 250. Cloth, $1 50. 


Trrpune ALMANAC and Political Reg- 
ister for 1866. 16mo, pp. 86. N. T. Paper, % cents. 


A DICTIONARY oF THE BIBLE for gen- 
eral use, with engravings, maps, and tables. The best 
thing of the kind yet published. $2. 


A Pace For EVERYTHING, AND 
EVERYTHING IN ITs PLACE. An excellent book for young 
people, illustrating the family proverb. By Cousin Alice. 
12mo. $1 B. 

CRAIK'S SEARCH or TRUTH. 
$1 50. A good book. 

Mosic.—Adams & Co., Boston, have 
lately published ‘‘ Lost Marguerite,” and Love Never 
Sleeps,” by L. H. Gurney; There's no Such Girl as 
Sally,“ by Felix Krupper; all charming songs. 

Horace Waters, New York, issues Pleasant Mem- 


12mo. 


. ories,” a collection of Popular Polkas, Schottishes, etc.; 


“ L'Africaine,” ‘* Transcriptions Brillantes,” and My 
Last Home.“ 


From Oliver Ditson, Boston, we have Lord Dun- 
dreary,” a Polka; Dernier Pensée Musicale,” from 
Meyerbeer's L’Africaine,” and Eureka,” a Polka, by 
L. B. Whitney. 

A Hisrory or raum Wor tp from the 
Earliest Records to the Present Time. By Philip Smith, 
B.A. Vol.3. Ancient History. From the Triumvirate 
of Tiberius Gracchus to the Fall of the Roman Empire. 
gro. Pp. xvi., 788. Maps and Plans. Cloth. $4 


New Law anp Form BooK; contain- 
ing Instructions for Ordinary Transactions, with numer- 
ous Precedents and Forms, designed for the use of 
Business and Professional Men, County and Town 
Officers, Minors, Mechanics, and Farmers, and adapted to 
California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, and Montana. Third Edition, revised. 8vo. 
Pp. 735. Sheep. $850. —— 


Mackenzir’s TEN TRHOUSA xo Re- 
czrprs. An entirely New Edition, carefully Revised and 
Re-written, containing Improvements and Discoveries 
up to October, 1865. Svo. $8. 


AMERICAN READT REcKONER; con- 
taining Tables for rapid calculation of Aggregate Values, 
Wages, Salaries, etc. By B. H. Day, Esq. 16mo. 
Pp. 192% Cloth. $3. 

Book oF Praise. Psalms and Hymns 
of the Reformed Dutch Church. With Music. Half 
cloth. $3. — 

ARCHITECTURE. Designs for Street 
Fronts, Suburban Houses and Cottages. Comprising in 
all 882 Designs and 714 Illustrations. By M. F. Cum- 
mings, Architect, Troy, N. T., and C. H. Miller, Architect, 
Toledo, Ohio. Large 4to. 5 Plates. Cloth. $ii. 
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THe Boston Macnarnist. Being a 
complete School for the Apprentice as well as the 
advanced Machinist. Showing how to Make and Use 
every Tool in every Branch of the Business. With a 
Treatise on Screw and Gear Cutting. By Walter Fitz- 
gerald. 18mo. Pp. 80. Cloth. 90 cents. 


Man AND THE GosPEL. By Thomas 
Guthrie, D.D. 12mo. Pp. 455. Tinted paper. Cloth. 


$2 B. 

Tae Women or Mertnopism: Its 
Three Foundresses, Susanna Wesley, the Countess of 
Huntington, and Barbara Heck. By Abel Stevens, 
LL.D. 12mo. Pp. 804. Cloth. $1 75. 


Tue GOVERNMENT AND Laws OF THE 
A View of the Rise, Progress. and 
Organization of the State and National Governments. 
Svo. Pp. 500. Sheep. $5 50. 


A New PoruLAR HEALTH JOURNAL is 
announced, to be edited by Dr. R. T. Trall, and published 
in the interest of the Hygienic Medical Syatem, embrac- 
ing, in all their relations, the subjects of Bodily Develop- 
ment, Mental Hygiene, the Laws of Life, the Conditions 
of Health, Normal Agriculture, Progressive Sociology, 
and the Treatment of Diseases without Drug Medicines. 


TRE Mernopist—One of the ablest of 
our religious weeklies, offers to subscribers two very 
interesting books in connection with the paper, for which 
see advertisements. 


Mosic.—Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co. 
of Boston, and Mr. Horace Waters of New Tork, ap 
to those with musical faculties, offering their newest and 
choicest productions in our advertising pages. All we 
know or can say of those gentlemen is in their favor. 


Tar HERALD or HRALTR is publishin g 
sermons bearing on the subject as, a special inducement 
for parties to subscribe. We are glad to note the fact 
that clergymen are now giving some attention to physi- 
ology. — 

THE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE is be- 
lieved to be one of the most influential, as it certainly is 
one of the handsomest and best edited Baptist newspapers 
in America. It has swallowed up and concentrated in 
itself at least two or three other papers, and may most 
appropriately be called the cream of the Baptist press.“ 
While we can not specially recommend the peculiar doc- 
trines advocated by any particular religious journal, we 
may speak of the meritorious qualities ofall. We would 
have our readers send stamps for a sample oopy. 


Messrs. SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & 
Co. advertise several educational journals of real merit, 
which have, collectively, an immense circulation and 
the most healthy influence. 


Tar American Farmer claims to be 
the cheapest journal of the kind in America. How the 
editor makes it pay” at $1 a year we do not know. It 
is a good-looking octavo of thirty-two pages, with illus- 
trations, and is well-printed on excellent paper. 


THE AMERICAN ARTISAN is a first-class 
weekly, devoted to inventors, manufacturers, mechanics, 
and publishes the official list of Claims“ of all Patents 
issued weekly from the United States Patent Office; 
Reports of Law Cases relating to Patents; the whole 
forming an Encyclopedia of General Information on a 
variety of topics connected with the Industrial Arts, the 
Progress of Invention, etc. It is handsomely illustrated 
and elegantly printed. Send for a sample, 


“Tar FIELD AND FIRESIDE,” “THe 
Kr Srons,”’ and THE RURAL JOURNAL” are all pub- 
lished by William B. Smith & Co., of Raleigh, N. C. 
Prospectuses, on another page, give full particulars as to 
objects, terms, and time of publishing. These gentlemen 
also announce several new books by native writers, which 
promise to become popular. We wish the best success, 
to all useful endeavors in the line of literature among 
our Southern fellow-countrymen. l 


[May, 


ThE Country GENTLEMAN AND AL- 
BANY CULTIVATOR have been consolidated, and now ap- 
pear weekly in one handsome quarto, devoted to the 
great foundation interest of civilization, AGRICULTURE in 
all its departments. Farmers should not be without a 
first-class weekly, and the Country Gentleman professes 
to be this. 


Tue Lrrrte Corrorat.—This is the 
unique title of a very spirited monthly adapted to the 
comprehension and instruction of Boys and ama. If 
continued as it commenced, it must become as popular as 
Peten Parley in his palmiest days. 

i e — 


Tne CHRISTIAN Inquirer, organ of the 
Unitarian Church, edited with marked ability, may be 
said to take the lead among the papers of this denomina- 
tion in America, 


Watson’s Art JoURNAL—now adver- 
tised—has already been favorably noticed in the A. P. J. 
We are glad to note “progress and improvement” in 
every department of its handsome pages. 

In passing, we may state, for the information of the 
Editor, that one of the Latter Day Saints recently called 
at our office and denied the correctness of his statement 
the Art Journal's correspondent—concerning the poetess 
Miss Carmichael, who was said to be not in affinity with 
sald Saints. Our informant declares her to be thoroughly 
„one of them.” 


Tur Home JOURNAL occupies a field in 
literature almost as distinct and as much its own as that 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL. It is every way a crisp, lively, 
racy, gossipy, fashionable paper, intended to meet the 
wants of the upper ten thousand rather than the masses 
on the common plane. We clip: 

A lady writing from London says: Brides’ dresses 
are all made of satin. I saw one, last weck, at Madame 
8——’s, Hanover Square. Tho skirt was edged with a 
raching of tulis and a beading of large pears tunic of 
Brussels lace, looped up with orange blossoms; high 
square body, trimmed with lace and pearls; tight sleeves 
to correspond ; Brussels lace vail; wreath of orange 
blossoms.’ ” 0 

“A Western soldier, who has been through all the 
campaigns, and shared in many of the flercest battles of 
the war, writes from his home ‘that he never realized 
the horror of war till he got home to Indiana, and found 
his girl married to a stay-at-home dry goods clerk.’ ” 

“The yellow hair furore is raging in London, and 
women with the darkest tresses are dyeing them carrot- 
color. Grayness or baldness in two years is the penalty.“ 

“Ladies are beginning to wear boots, in Paris, of 
which the heels are in gold and silver!“ 

„At a baby convention in Massachusetts, fifteen 
mothers were present, and, on a vote for the prettiest, 
each baby got one vote.” 

„Mr. W. H. Weisman, recently married a Miss Farth- 
ing. He asked for a Farthing and received as-sent.“ 

At Yreka, California, a woman was divorced at noon, 
and married again at two P.M. on the same day.” 


Tne New York: OBSERVER is one of 
the largest, oldest, ablest, and most conservative of our 
New York religious and secular weeklies. It is the 
organ of the Old School Presbyterians, and opposes the 
“ radicals always and everywhere,” including most of the 
“isms” and ologies.“ It was among the first to ex- 
clude from its pages those paying“ but disgusting 
quack medicines to which many otherwise respectable 
family papers are open. This paper offera liberal pre- 
miams, and has already given away more than two hun- 
dred sewing machines. Ask the proprietors for a speci- 
men copy. 

ThE AMERICAN Baptist is one of the 
Most outspoken—we may say radital—of the religious 
press. It demands the elective franchise for all Ameri- 
cans. Of course it is thoroughly reformatory in all 
things, and asks for a thoroughly Christian government, 
without any compromises with wrong. The A. B. is in 
no respect bebind the age,“ but fully up to the most 
advanced post. 


Tne Scorrisa AmEeRican—barring its 
anti-republican sentiments—is a very interesting journal, 
giving, as it does, each week, a well-digested summary of 
Scottish and English news, with popular stories. This 
must render the paper acceptable to all, but more 
especially to the sons and daughters of dear old Scotia” 
now residing in America. It has recently donned a new 
dress, and is a good-looking paper. i 
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fo our Forrespondents. 


QQESTIONS or GENERAL INTEREST’ 
taill be answered in this depariment. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “next number.” Your 
** Best Toovants”’ solicited. 


Ax ORDER FoR Books, JOURNALS, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To Corre 
BPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on-sEPaRATE élips. 


SPecran Notics—Owing to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particylar, we 
shall be compelled hereafter to decline all 

guestions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope Of this JOURNAL. 
Queries relating to PHYSIOLOGY, PHRENOL- 
oer, Puyrsiocnomy, PsyconoLoey, Erx- 
NOLOGY, Gnd ANTHROPOLOGY, or the gene- 
ral SciENcE oP Man, will still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed Of GENERAL 
INTEREST. Write your question plainly on 
@ SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, Gnd send us 
only oxx at a time. 


SKinNING Exts.—I have seen eels 
after having been beheaded, skinned, 
eviscerated, and cut into pieces four inches 
long, wriggle and move considerably. Are 
they alive, or is it the involuntary action 
of the nerves and muscles? Ans. The 
lower orders of animals, such as the snake, 
the eel,.and the turtle, have but little 
brain, and their sensations, and the gov- 
erning forces of their bodies, are distrib- 
uted in ganglia, or nervous Knots, distrib- 
uted over a considerable extent of the 
system ; while in man the motive force is 
located in the brain. When a man has his 
head severed or disconnected from the 
body, his dying struggles are comparatively 
short. It is reported, and we believe 
truly, that a turtle will live a day or two 
with the head off, 

9d. What is the reason that we put an 
apostrophe between the O and C in 
o’clock? Ans. The apostrophe indicates 
a contraction. The real phrase is of the 
clock; . O'Connell, O'Connor, O'Neil, and 
James 
O'Connor means James of Connor, the 
son of a man named Connor. 

8d. What organs are needed to become 
a good player of chess, checkers, or bil- 
liards? Ans. The two former require all 
the Perceptives and good reasoning Intel- 
lect, with Constructiveness. The latter 
requires the same as the former, and a 
steady nerve and muscle, and especially 
the organs of Form, Size, and Locality, to 
give a knowledge of distance, direction, 
and angles, and then a large development 
of Weight, to judge of the proper force 
required to propel the balls, and large 


Order, to give system and method. 


4th. Are not pleasure and pain about 
equal in the life and experience of persons 
generally? Ans. Certainly No, ten thou- 
sand times No. Ninety-men in a hundred 
have a hundred times more enjoyment 
than suffering— more pleasure than pain— 
more joy than sorrow; and wicked as the 
world is, a man can scarcely be fonnd who 
does not entertain ten amiable, kindly, 
and henest emotions where he does one 
the revorse of these. 

Sth. Do you change the place of address 
of the JouRNAL when your subscribers 
move? Ans. Certainly, always, if they 


give us notice something in this form, 
being careful to state where it is now sent, 
namely, Please change the address of the 
JOURNAL, now sent to John Jones, Spring 
field, Hampden Co., Mass., to Pittsficld, 
Berkshire Co., Mass. This will insure its 
change correctly. —— í 

Heaps oF InFants.—Do those or- 
gans which are apparently large in the 
heads of infants continue relatively so 
through life? Ans. The new-born infant 
usually has that part of the brain most 
largely developed which is specially neces- 
gary for the maintenance of the animal 
functions. The base of the infant brain is 
relatively much larger than the superior 
part. Nature, true to herself, economizes 
in every possible way. Since only a part 
of the infant brain is necessary to be well- 
developed at birth, and since the intellect- 
ual and moral organs are not required 
daring the helplessness of infancy, and 
since extra largeness of brain would bea 
great inconvenience, nature kindly denies 
them at first any development of brain 
which can be avoided. Hence the little, 
low, narrow forchead, the germ and only 
the germ of the intellectual organs being 
needed, only these scem to be given. 
The middle part of the head, that presides 
over the bodily functions, is more amply 
developed. As a child increases in age, 
and begins to notice external objects, and 
becomes old enough to understand, and 
strong enough to do, it is marvelous to 
note how the front or intellectual part of 
the brain expands. Young mothers fre- 
quently bring their little ones to us when 
they are only two or three months old to 
tell whether their little contratted: fore- 
heads indicate idiocy. We generally tell 
them to watch the growth of the forchead, 
to mark the head at six months, and twelve 
months, and eighteen months, and if they 
have any alarm about the subject, then 
they may bring them to us. Sometimes 
the organs that are largest in infancy re- 
main largest, but very little can. be inferred 
in regard to what the shape of a child's- 
head will ultimately be, under twelve 
months old, as it changes after that age 
very rapidly. — 

PHONOGRAPHY — TACHYGRAPHY. — 
Can you give any information as to the 
relative merits of the two systems of short- 
hand writing above named? I wish my 
children to learn the best. Ans. The pho- 
nographic reporters employed in our office 
have given the subject some attention, and 
they seem decidedly in favor of Phonog- 
raphy. True, they understand Phonog- 
raphy thcroughly, and are not so familiar 
with the other, but they have given it 
pretty sharp investigation, and we think a 
candid one, and their verdict is quite de- 
cided. The author of the system of short- 
hand which he calls Tachygraphy has com- 
plained to us becanse we did not “drop 
hook and line,“ and investigate and intro- 
duce his system. We replicd to him by 
offering him or any one of his students a 
seat in our office for a month, for the pur- 
pose of having a practical test of his sys- 
tem; this he declined, and we have con- 
cluded to adhere to the excellent system of 
Phonography. This may not be perfect, 
but we think it the best system of short- 
hand the world has yet seen, and that man- 
kind are not half thankful enough for it. 


Is Man A CREATURE or Cincun- 
STANCES? Ans. Yes, most decidedly. But 
what are the circumstances? What is the 
meaning of the word? That which Sr? 
around.” Man’s organization is a circum- 
stance. Is he strong or weak? healthy 
or diseased? educated or ignorant? fine- 
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grained or coarse-grained? is he Christian 
or heathen? These are circumstances, and 
they modify the whole life. 

Now, a boy whose circumstances amount 
to a good constitution, a harmoniously 
balanced brain, a wise and good parentage, 
good training and good society, what shall 
hinder him from being a good man? He 
has everything to help him. Suppose 
the same boy, organized in the same 
manner, placed in the hands of coarse, low, 
base, vicious people, reared without cul- 
ture, except that which tends to vice? 
Their respective conditions would be 
vastly different at manhood. These are all 
circumstances. But the chief circumstance 
of a man’s being is organic constitution. 

But in the sense in which the term 
circumstances is generally used, it may be 
said that man occupies a half-way position, 
he being influenced in about tho same 
degree cither way. 

Every child has a right to good circum- 
stances, by having good parentage, good 
society, and all good surroundings. But 
unfortunately this too often is not the case. 


ReJecteD ARTICLES.—Mr. Editor: 
I sent you a short poem entitled the Mys- 
tic River,” with a former letter, and as 
you have not noticed it in any manner, I 
am inclined to think the letter was not re- 
ceived. I do not wonder at all at your 
silence on the subject of the poem, pro- 
viding you have received it—there is noth- 
ing strange in that—but, wouldn't it be 
well to notice Communications Receiv- 
ed,” in your Notes to Correspondents,” 
and thas quict the uneasy minds of many 
young and ambitious literary aspirants? 
Ans. Formerly, when communications 
were much less numerous, we were wont 
to occasionally publish lists of them for the 
information of the writers. It would now 
take something like a column of our valu- 
able space each month merely to name all 
the articles which we receive. We are 
thankfal to aur generous contribators for 
their good intentions, though we oan not 
find the time and space to say so to each of 
them individually, but they must wait and 
see what the resalts of their ventures may 
be. We will return articles which we can 
not make use of, provided a request to 
that effect and stamps for return postage 
accompany them, but can not agree te 
do so otherwise. We have no recollection 
of our correspondent's Mystic River,” 
but should our explorations in our copy 
drawers bring it to light, ite meanderings 
shall be duly noted. —— 


MARRIAGES OF CONSANGUINITY.— 
Would it be wrong to marry my niece? 
We are entirely different in everything 
but our feelings. She looks very much 
like her father. Is very short, with square 
shoulders, dark complexion, dark eyes, 
and hair as black as jet, which will curi. 
Iresemble my fathcr—am six feet in height, 
very slender, with drooping shoulders, 
very light blue eyes and straight brown 
hair. Ans. Our views tn opposition to 
marriages of consanguinity have been too 
often expressed in these columns to re- 
quire repetition. To all general rules, 
however, there are exceptions, and some 
marriages of persons closcly related have 
proved in every way happy in their results. 
We can not take the responsibility of 
deciding for our correspondent in the case 
before us. — 

STAMMERING.—In 1864 we published 
a lengthy article on this subject in the 
JOURNAL, and can not repeat it every 
year. The article has been transferred to 
our Illustrated Annual for 1868, which 
costs 12 cents by mail. 


— . — 


OngloixvALTIrr.—1. Is it possible to 
have very large Imitation, and yet be orig - 
inal? 2. What facuitics, and in what de- 
gree, are indispensably requisite to form an 
easy, rapid, and elegant penman? Ans. 1. 
Yes, why not? Ono can be original if he 
have any talent for it, and he can be imita- 
tive if he have large Imitation. If one 
have Constructiveness, Causality, and 
Ideality, he can invent, striko out a new 
course, and rise above his cotemporarics ; 
at the same time, if he have large Imitation, 
he can copy others in a thousand things. 
One with large Imitation is less likely to 
strike out a new and independent course, 
even though he have large organs as a basis 
of originality, than one who has but little 
Imitation and strong individualism, and 
only average organs of originality. 2. To be 
an elegant, ¢asy, and rapid penman, one 
wants the perceptive and mechanical or- 
gans large —with large Ideality and Con- 
structiveness, and an active temperament. 


Gray Ham.—I am a young girl, 
just twenty; for about three years my hair 
has been getting gray; it is pretty light, 
and does not show very much; but I would 
like to know the cause of it, and if it can 
be remedied or not. `I have never used any- 
thing on it except cold water. 1 think I 
obey the laws of health pretty well, as 
regards diet, bathing, and so on. Am-a 
large and healthy girl. Might it be heredi- 
tary? My father's hair is not much gray, 
but his beard began to turn when abont 
twenty-five. My mother’s hair began at 
about the same age to get gray that mine 
did. Please answer through the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, and oblige JENNIB. 
Ans. We should use no hair dyes, no 
cosmetics, nothing but soft water, comb, 
and brash. We think it hereditary. 


ABOUT REPORTS Ax D REPORTING.— 

1. What are the necessary qualifications 
of a good reporter? Ans. Gpod sense and 
a good education. 

2. What is the salary or amount gener- 
ally paid to reporters for thcir services? 
Ans. There is no general salary. Raw 
hands are lucky to get ten dollars a week, 
and the best get all the way from $1,000 to 
$3,000 a year. 

3. Aro there more than enough reporters 
at present to supply the demand? Ans. 
We think not. 

4. Can yeu refer me to any book or books 
from which I can get some idea of the 
business of a reporter, his manner of work- 
ing, otc. ? Ans. No, there are no such books. 
There are text-beoks. Send us yeur name 
and address, and a three-cent stamp, and 
we will send you a list of the phonographio 
text-books, and the price of each. 


SomMsaMBULISM.—-How do you ex- 
plain somnambulism? Ane. In somnam- 
balism the sensitive, emotional, and voli- 


tional powers, and all the faculties of per- 


ception, conception, memory, imagination, 
belief, reasoning, and intuition are in full 
activity, while the external organs of sense 
and {ntellection are apparently in a state of 
profound slamber. Hence, when brought 
to their ordinary state of consciousness, 
somnambualists have no recollection of what 
has passed; but when brought again to the 
somnambulic state, they recellect what 
happened to them in the previous similar 
state. In 1858 we published an extended 
series of articles on Psychology in this 
JOURNAL, to whieh we refer inquirers. 
See also the new library of Mesmerism and 
Psychology.. 
Ar Wnar Acsf—At what age can 
you judge the character of a child? Ans. 
Any time from a year and a half upward. 


— 
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TEMPERAMENT—Hare.—In a person 
of predominant mental temperament, does 
fine dark hair and skin invariably indicate 
a predominance of the motive above the 


vital temperament? Ane. The fineness of 


the hair is a sign of the mental tempera- 
ment, not of the motive; but the dark com- 
plexion, if there be not plumpness, indi- 
cates more a leaning to the motive than to 
the vital temperament. 

2d. What causes the hair upon the face 
to be sometimes of two different shades, 


— 


Rurat Lire - Where one finds a 
confining occupation injurious to his 
health, it is his duty to seek some mode 
of employment which will give him out- 
door exercise and the means of improving 
his physical condition. Health is a too 
important matter to be subordinated to 
external and secondary considerations. 


As a gencral History of England, 
we name “ Keightley’s” as one of the best, 
which can be obtained through us on 


or of what is it an indication? Ans. This receipt of price, $4 50. 


question we can not answer, and if we 


could, we can see no possible benefit to 
come from it. That a pig's tail sometimes 
curis we know, and we are not aware that 
to know why would do us any good. 


Myopra, or Short-sightedncas, is 
owing to an undae thickness or convexity 
of the lenses or humors of the eye, so that 
the rays of light reflected from the object 
looked at are brought to a focus before 
they reach the retina, consequently a short- 
sighted person must bring the object ho 
would examine unnaturally close to the 
eye, to obtain a distinct image of it on the 
retina. A skillful oculist can adjust glasses 
to eyes so affected, and render the sight 
good. We see no objection to a short- 
sighted person marrying a person. with 
excellent eyes provided the latter be will- 
ing; if, however, one with imperfect 
vision is ſearſul of entailing that misfortune 
on posterity, he would not act uncharitably 
toward the world by remaining single. 

— / 

MagveELousness.— Why do you call 
Marvelousness and Spirituality the same, 
when they should be defined and located 
as two separate organs? Ans. This ques- 
tioner seems to settle the matter by a 
square assertion. We beg modestly to 
differ with his assertion, and reply to his 
question. We think Spirituality, or a 
perception of the spiritual, is the fanction 
of that organ. Credulity, Wonder, Mar- 
velousness are lower forms of its action, 
or the action of Spirituality in conjunction 
with a weak or uninstructed intellect, or 
of an excitable or disordered mental con- 
dition. 


Goixa Sours.—Would it pay fora 
young man of good business talents to 
learn telegraphing and go South as an 
operator? Ans. We think it will pay for 
a young man of good business talent to go 
South, but should not advise telegraphing, 
unless the individual feels specially at- 
tracted to that business. It is in agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and mining that the 
best openings for business are to be found 
in the Southern States. 


Pouirics.— We can not open these 
pages to the discussion of party questions. 
We shall nof refrain from tho consideration 
of great principles where the perpetuity 
of our Institutions is concerned, bat wo 
will not dabble in party politics, nor in 
sectarianism. It is useless for correspond- 
ents to try to draw us into either. 


Dr. CULVERWELL AND His QuAcK 
Rexxrprss.—Whatever may have been the 
merits of Dr. C.’s publications, certain it 
is his name is now being prostituted by 
base pretenders and quacks. No confi- 
denoe whatever can be placed in the drugs 
prescribed by those who use his name. 
They are impostors. 


PenctuaTion.— Yes, there is u work 
on this subject entitled Wileon’s Punctu- 
ation,“ which we can send you by mail for 


$1 60. 


Dairy Batus.—In our December 
number for 1865 we have given full direc- 
tions in rcference to this matter; which 
see, under head of Beauty, Vigor, and 
Development.“ 

OcctriTtaL RIDOE.— This is much 
more prominent on the skulls of some 
persons than on others, and must be dis- 
tinguished from the organ of Amativeness. 


CnESr Expansion.—F. P. T. does 
not get the hang“ of the exercise which 
we have printed several times for the 
benefit of the narrow-chested. In our 
December, 1805, number, will be found 
full directions for expanding the lungs, in 
language sufficiently intclligible for even 
sub-medlocre understandings. 


ExoINEEZR. — See our article on 
Engineering in the January number. 


HAxnwnrrixda.— IL. L. Fine and 
Regular in the specimen before us. 


We are obliged, for want of space, to omit 


_deveral answers already in type for this de- 


Publishers Department. 


PHRENOLOGY IN CALIFORNIA. 
Nothing would give us greater pleasure 
than to visit personally the great gold 
States ef the Pacific. Every post brings 
us cordial invitations to lecture there, and 
judging from the extensive demand for 
our publications, and the very large circle 
of JOURNAL readers, the Eprror would say 
good-bye to Gotham, and take steam thither, 
did not his duties at headquarters“ pro- 
vent. Hurry up that Groat Pacific Rail- 
road, or put on a better class of steamers, 
and we will think about a visit—combining 
business with pleasure—to the land which 
is paved with gold and silver. But we 
are more intcrested in the people than in 
the metal. The West contains the ploneer 
spirit of the continent. We want to meet 
it. 


Wickep CHEATS. We are 
in the daily receipts of letters from our 
country cousins,” asking us to inquire 
into the merits of bogus watch and 
jewelry concerns. One advertises to send 
a $50 watch for $5 24; a gold chain and 
a finger ring, said to be worth “ever so 
much,“ to be had for almost nothing. 
Had we not ocular evidence, we would not 
credit tho verdancy of those who send 
their money, or who ask our agency in 
trying to get something for almost noth- 
ing. The foolish victims are caught in a 
very poor trap; and, like those who patro- 
nize quack doctors, express their regrets 
when it is too late. Ilow respectable 
newspapers can lend themselves to adver- 
tise bogus jewelry, wicked lotteries, gift 
enterprises, and quack medieines, all of 
which arc cunning tricks to cheat, swindle, 
and deccivo, we can not eec. But there 
are persons who rather sympathize with 


and have a fellow-feeling for rowdies, 
rogues, and robbers. One way to put a stop 
to the matter is to refuse to take a paper 
that advertises for the swindlers. 


Best TuHovucats. — J. C. 
writes from Mobile, as follows: I see in 
your A. P. J. that best thoughts are 
solicited. My best thoughts are, I wish 
you to inform, through your next namber, 
the scoundrel (I had almost written thief) 
who steals my JOURNAL ont of this post- 
office that I will pay one year's subscrip- 
tion for him if he sends me his address 
and stops stealing mine. I get about one 
out of every three you send me.” [This 
is a generous, not to say Christian propo- 
sition, of returning good for evil.“ It is 
certainly most provoking to have such 
interruptions. We are tery careful to have 
all JouRNALS properly and promptly mailed 
from this office. But wecan not personally 
follow each JOURNAL to its destination. 
One way te correct the matter is to appoint 


honest post-masters and faithful clerks. 


Would it not be well to require them to 
undergo a phrenological examination, and 
thus judge of their fitness before glving 
them an appointment ?] 


A CURE For DRUNKENNESS. 
Captain John Vine Hall, of the Great 
Eastcrn, used the following prescription 
for the care of drunkenness for seven 
months, and was effectually relieved from 
all desire for liquor. 


TO BE TAKEN TWICE A DAY. 


Sulphate of iron, five grains; magnesia, 
ten grains; peppermint- water. eleven 
drachms; spirit of nutmeg, one 


Captain Hall may be a very sensible 


captain, but he may not be a good physi- 
cian. Instead of the above apothecaries’ 
prescription, we would advise a few drops 
of aqua pura” morning, noon, and night, 
and no alcoholic stimulants whatever / 
Careful attention to this will prove a per- 
fect cure for drunkenness, and leave the 
patient in good condition, and secure tho 
best results. We stake our professional 
reputation on the fact, and can procure a 
thousand testimonials in its favor. Try it. 


Aur Nunquam TENTES AUT 
Prersicz. [Translation—Either never try, 
or persevere.] This is a good motto, and 
may be safely adopted by all. That word 
tt PERSEVERE’’ should be engraved on the 
minds of all whose motives are good, all 
who would correct and overcome bad hab- 
its; who would improve and elevate them- 
selves. Perscverance is indispensable to 
greatness. Would you learn a trade or an 
art? persevere. Would you attain a scien- 
tific or professional cducation ? persevere. 
Would yon tunnel a mountain? Place a 
telegraph around the globe? Explore un- 
known countries? Would you do any- 
thing great, good, or useful? PERSEVERE ! 


Toe “ Lavucninc Docror” 
is settled in Allegany Co., N. Y., where he 
will be happy to talk, laugh, and sweat sick 
folks out of their ills. 


“Woo i W. II. WINTE- 
MUTE, Of 380 Broadway?“ There is no such 
person stopping at this house. Is he not 
an impostor ? 


“Tar TuuNDEnnOLUr!“ — 
What a terrible name for such an innocent- 
looking thing as the new, graccful, con- 
venient, and elegant rifle just introduced 
by the Howard Brothers, and now first 
described in the A. P. J.! We give an 
interesting history of Firc-Arms, with 
illustrations, in our present number. We 
will add nothing more. The Thunder- 
bolt“ will, in good time, speak for itself.” 


will New Englan 
else Bey s 


INTERESTING TO FrUITGROW- 
Ers.—The Amcrican Pomological Society 
will hold its eleventh session in St. 
Louis, Mo., commencing on Thursday 
morning, September 4th, 1866. All Horti- 
cultural, Pomological, Agricultural, and 
other kindred institutions in the Unitcd 
States and British Provinces are invited 
to send delegations, as large as they deem 
expodient; and all other persons interested 
in the cultivation of fruits arc invited to 
5 present and take seats in the conven- 

on. 


«Tae Exvevenra NATIONAL 
Woman's Ricuts Convexrien will be 
held in the city of New York, at the 
Charch of the Puritans, Union Square, on 
Thursday, the 10th of May, at ten o'clock 
Addresses will be delivered by person. 
to be hgreaftcr announced. Mrs. E. C. 
Stanton, President; Miss 8. B. Anthony, 
Secretary: Office, 48 Beekman Street, 
New York. Ladies will now have a 
chance to have a hearing, 


A Bricut Bory.— Gentlemen: 
The picture of the Family Cat, in the Joun- 
NAL, was shown to my little boy, one year 
and seven days old, upon which he started 
back in great alarm; nor would he allow 
his hand to be placed upon tho life-like 
picture. Being put in possession ofa pair 
of shears for a weapon, however, he 
attacked it without fear, hitting pussy in 
the eye. It seems to me that the above 
incident proves cither a splendid engrav- 
ing or a bright boy, or both. 8. ©. 


A Goop Wonk For AGENTS. 
Our new Prrsroonomy, with more than 
a thousand illustrations, in one large and 
very handsome volume, promises to sur- 
pass, in attractivencss, as a subscription 
book, any work hitherto published; a new 
edition is now printing, and sample copies 
may soon be had. 

Our Prewiums.—We have 
been desired to extend the time for form- 
ing clabs, to cnable parties now canvassing 
to complete thcir work, and we have 
decided to extend the time to the first of 
July. See page 62, February number, for 
fall particulars. Additions may be made 
to former clubs at — 


Mr. J. T. Hoover, of the 
U. 8. Coast Survey, Washington, will 
pleaso accept our thanks for valuable 
public docaments. —— 

Mr. Burnuam, of Spring- 
field, advertises ‘“‘The Best“ iness 
College, where the young and middle- 
aged of both sexes are fitted for business 
pursuits.” l 

How can gom 
be ex ed to 


men and women 
eep their eyes on their 
books” in the presence of each other? 
We “reckon” tho young men who go there 
wives, w. ver 
may get. So look out. 


PopuLAn Concerts.—Mr. J. 
S. Thompson, assisted by competent art- 
ists, is giving a serics of excellent popular 
Friday evening concerts, of vocal and in- 
strumental music, in Dodworth's Hall, 
806 Broadway, under the patronage of 
many of our leading citizens. We hope 


- Mr. Thompson, who is ono of our very best 


teachers, may be liberally patronized. 


BUTTER To SELI. - The best 
advice we can give on the point is this: 
Write a note to Mr. William Rhodes, firm 
of Hall, Van Bergen & Co., 73 Front Street, 
New York, and he will tell you all abont it. 
Any produce consigned to him will bo 
sold at the best rates and honestly accoant- 
ed for. 
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Mvcmacz.— Dr. King, of! Tux SIGNET or 


Americus, Ga., proposes, for a considera- 
tion, to instruct those who wish to know 
how to make this useful articlo. We have 
tried a bottle, and know it will stick. 


“Who is B. H. ANDERSON, 
Cheap Jeweler?” We don't know. Prob- 
ably one of tho hundred or more rogues 
who send circulars with tickets to the 
country, offering to send $50 watches on 
receipt of $5 24. Call the police.“ 


PnRENOLOGY IN IX DIANA.— 
We hear favorable reports of the lectures 
delivered in this State by Mr. J. II. Everett, 
of Bryan, Ohio. This gentleman makes it 
a point to call the attention of his audiences 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, many of 
whom become anbscribers. In this way 
seed is planted which will take root and 
perpetuate itself, — 


We would call the attention 
of all those requiring good - fitting boots 
and shoes to the advertiscment of Slater, 
the well-known boot-maker, in another 
column. 


ENIGMA. I am composed of 


— 


43 letters. P 
My 30, 17, 23, 14, 25, 37, 12 was a much- 
loved general. 


My 13, 40, 11, 33, 8, 32 is a color. 

My 28, 31, 18, 12, 2, 5 is a name forever 
disgraced. i 
My 20, 2. 21, 42, 34, 17, 36 is a scourge of 
the human race. 

My 2, 35, 6, 10, 41, 96, 19 I hold in high 
esteem. 

My 1, 40, 3, 12, 2 is a part of the system 
much neglected. 

My 9, 5, 7, 35, 86, 1, 15, 8, 4 is ono of the 
organs of the brain. 

My 43, 39, 3, 10, 38, 84, 4 is a kingdom. 

My 22, 36, 27, 85, 23 is an island off the 
coast of Texas. 

My 16, 41, 29, 88, 40 is a town in Ohio. 

My whole is an article which furnishes 
its possessor with a fund of unceas 
amusement and instruction. L. L. 

Wacousta, Mich ax. 


Business. 

[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibil- 
tly for what may herein appear; but we 
will not knowingly insert anything intended 
to deceive, nor of an-immoral tendency. 
Quack Medicines, Lotteries, Gift Schemes, 
etc., will be carefully excluded. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
apace occupied, at the rate of V cents a line.] 


— —— 
— 


Take Your CHOIcEI— We 
have already given away more than 
TWO HUNDRED 
Sewing Machines, as premiums for getting 
subscribers to the 
NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
Sixteen New Subscribers will secure a 
$55 Sewing Machine, either Wheeler & 
Wilson or Grover and Baker. Seo adver- 
tisement in the April number. 
Sample copies and circulars sent to any 
address free. 
Terms, $3 69 a year, in advance. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR. & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 


Kine SoLo- 
MON; OR, THE FREEMASON'S DAUGHTER. 
By Aug. C. L. Arnold, LL.D., author of 
“ Womanhood,” Ratlonale and Ethics of 
Freemasonry,” etc. New Edition, Revised, 
and Enlarged. Beautifully Illustrated. 

The Author, through the medium of 
fiction, illustrates the principles of the 
institution of Freemasonry, or, rather, to 
reveal its high and glorious ideal, which 
The Knight of the Temple is an embodi- 
ment of this ideal, which may be said, 
indeed, to inspire all noblo and elevated 
souls. The work should be in every 
family. : 

Bound in fine cloth. 12mo. Price $1 2%. 

Sent frec of postage on receipt of the 
price. Address 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 

FACTURING CO., 
430 Broome Street, New York. 


Currer, Tower & Co., 
Stationery Warchouse, corner of Beckman 
and Nassau streets, where the trade can 
be furnished with all kinds of Stationery 
at the lowest market prices. Also, a new 
and valuable paper-fastener, at $2 per thou- 
sand, for lawyers and all others that need 
papers fastened by tape, etc. it. 


CHRISTIAN INQUIRER.—Pub- 
lished weekly, by the Unitarian Associa- 
tion of the State of New York. Terms 
$3 50 per arnum, delivered by the Carrier, 
and $3 to Mail Subscribers—in all cases in 
advance. Single copies, seven cents. Sub- 
scriptions received at the Office of the As- 
sociation, 522 Broadway, James Miller's 
Bookstore. 

The Inquirer is the organ of the Unitari- 
an denomination, setting forth, not the 
mere opinion of any individual or wing, 
bat the broad principles, the catholic spirit, 
the central religious thought and aims of 
our many-sided but wonderfully coherent 
t household of faith.” It will alm to ex- 
press and foster the newly-awakened life, 
the earnestness, the hopeful spirit and noble 
activities of which our people exhibit man- 
ifest and cheering Indications. 

As an advertising medium, the Inquérer 
presents peculiar advantages. It is largely 
circulated among the active busincss men 
of the country. 


EasTERN Hyceran Home, 
Florence Heights, N. J.—This place, which 
is beautifully situated on the east bank of 
the Delaware River, on an eminence over- 
looking the finest fruit and garden lands of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, is now 
ready for the reception of invalids and 
Hygienic boarders. Agcommodations for 
300 persons. 

R, T. TRALL, M.D., Proprietor. 
H. T. RowLAND, M.D., Associate 
Mrs. O. F. McCune, M.D., l Physicians. 
For circulars, address 

e „EASTERN HYGEIAN HOME, 
t. Florence, N. J. 


Western HTOEIAN Home, 
St. Anthony's Falls, Minn.—This institu- 
tion will be re-opened for patients and 
Hygienic boarders on the ist of May, 1866, 
under the management ef R. T. Trall, 
M.D., and his Associates. Accommoda- 
tions for 500 persons. For farther infor- 


Tue New ORLEANS Apvo- 
CATE is published in Næw Orleans, La., and 
is devoted to Christianity, Our Country, 
and Literature. It will contain a synopsis 
of Sermons preached in New Orleans. A 
sermon by some colored Clergyman, re- 
ported as dclivercd, With all its native 
peculiarities. Domestic and Foreign Cor- 
respondence. Editorials on Religion, Pol- 
itics, and Letters. Summary of current 
events. A Young Men's Department, in 
which will be given a full report of the pro- 
ceedings of the New Orleans Young Men's 
Christian Association. All important in- 
telligence relating to Church or State in the 
South. A Ladies’-and Children's Depart- 
ment. 

To illustrate its importance, I need only 
inform yon that there is not a Union re- 
ligious paper published in the Valley of the 
Mississippi, from St. Louis to New Orleans. 
It will be conducted entirely by young men 
who are equal to the task, and will give 
the complexion of the Southern sky as 
scen from this stand-point. 

The terms are four dollars per annum, in 
advance, Address Rev. J. P. NEWMAN, 

New Orleans, La. 


Gems oF SACRED Sone.—A 
New Volume of the Choicest Pieces of the 
Best Composers, with Piano Accompani- 
ments; a beautiful collection of popular 
music, uniform with the previous volumes 
of the ‘‘ Home Circle Series,” now consist- 
ing of seven volumes, the whole forming 
the most complete and valuable library of 
Piano Music published, to which will soon 
be added, ‘‘Gzms or ScorTTisH Sones,” 
now in press. Price of each, Plain, $3 50; 
Cloth, $8; Cloth, full gilt, $4. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., 277 Washington Stree 
Boston. tf. 

Gum Booxs.—We furnish 
all Maps of Cities, Towns, Counties, States, 
and of the World, at publisher's prices, 
and send the same by post or express from 
this office on receipt of pay. 


- ConcrETeE Hovses. — The 
first part of the Manual of Instructions for 
Building with Concrete; or How to get 
the [Best House at the Least Cost, will be 
ready for delivery April 12th, 1866. Price 
V cents. S. T. FOWLER, 


14th Street, above 5th Avenue, Brooklyn, 


Long Island, N. Y. 


New Sportine RiFLE!— 
Howard's Breach-loading Rifle, tho Thun- 
derbolt, Patented 1865. The latest im- 
provement! 

This Rifle is regarded by every sports- 
man who has seen it as the most con- 
venient and beautiful fire-arm yet offered to 
the public. The proprietors would cali 
special attention to its strength, accuracy, 
and simplicity. Specimens may be seen at 
this Office, 389 Broadway. 

HOWARD BROTHERS, Proprietors. 

Price $25. Liberal terms to the trade. 

Address, by mail, 12 Whitehall Street, 
New York. it. 


MvucıLaceE. — Every family 
should know how to make this useful 


A CURIOSITY FOR THE 
LAbpiIzs.— There is on exhibition at the 
salesroom of Mesers. Wheeler & Wilson, 
No. 6% Broad way, the first Sewing Machine 
(No. 1) made by that Company, the present 
number being 220,000. Let the interested 
compare the Machine sold in 1851 for $125 
with those now offored for $55. The for- 
mer owner of this Machine gives its history 
as follows: 


This Machine was finished early in 1851, . 
and I learned its use from Mr. Wilson him- 
self. I was thus, you see, the first to work 
the Wheeler & Wilson ine, and learned 
on the first Machine they ever manufac- 
tured. 

In 1854 I earned with the Machine 6208, 
besides doing my own housework and 
taking care of my baby. In 1856 we came 
to Davenport, and brought the Machine 
with us. I belicvo it is the first Machine 
ever brought to Iowa. 

I run that Machine almost constantly for 
more than fourteen years, on all sorts of 
work, from the finest dressmaking to the 
heaviest tailoring. I quilted a full-sized 
white bed-epread with it which has. been 
exhibited three times at the Fair. It took 
me three weeks to do it with my other 
work; but it could not haye been done by 
hand in as many years. I have even stitch- 
ed leather with it, and at the time I ex- 
changed it (in 1865), for Ne. 193,320, it 
worked just as well as when made, 

It is perhaps unnecessary for me to add 
that I believe the Wheeler & Wilson to be 
vastly superior to any other machine made. 

Yours, respectfully, P. E. B. 

Time tries all things. Use only furnishes 
the final test. Opinions of the skillfal may 
be of value, but time is needed t confirm 
them. All failures have had thoir advocates. 
It is noteworthy thet the Sewing Machine 
for which the highest premium was award- 
ed at the World's Fair here in 1853 long 
since sunk into merited oblivion. The 
past fifteen years has scen numerous Ma- 
chines, with high-sounding pretensione, 
rise with a flourish, confound the simple, 
and vanish. So will it be while credulity 
lasts. 

The Wheeler & Wilson Company fixed 
npon the “Lock Stitch” as the one best 
suited to the general purposes of sowing, 
for beauty, permanence, elasticity, and 
economy of thread, sind experience bas cen- 
firmed the preference. It was at liberty, 
then as now, to make a chain-stitch ma- 
chine; and even now, at a cost of less than 
ten cents each, can adapt its Lock-Stitch 
Machine to make the chain-stitch as well 
as the lock-stitch; but, not believing in the 
stitch, has steadily refused to give it any 
kind of indorsement. 

While this Company has given to the 
public the best fruits of inventive genius, 
it has guarded it from a multitude of traps. 
Attachments have been added for various 
purposes, as hemming, binding, braiding, 
cording, etc., but it has.been kept free of 
all useless complications. Simplicity of 
parts, and adaptation te the widest range 
of work, has been the constant alm. In- 
stead of boasting of a variety of useless 
stitchés and movements, it claims to make 
but one kind of stitch, and that with the 


article free of cost. Send 25 cents and get | fewest movements possible. Hence the Ma- 


the recipe from Dr. A. KING, `~ 
Americus, Ga. 


HIGHLANpDp W ATER-CURE.— 


chine may run constantly for fourteen years, 
like the No. 1 above-mentioned, or a life- 
time, even, and work just as well as when 
new. With a complication of parts and 


—. — | mation and circulars, address H. P. Burdick, M.D. (Laughing Doctor. | movements, it would require monthly ro- 
For Sate, Low.—One Pow- WESTERN HYGEIAN HOME, See PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, December, | pairs and adjustments. As the purchaee of 
erful Wind Grinding Mill, with Machinery St. Anthony, Minn. 158), and Mrs. Mary Bryant Burdick, M.D., | a Sewing Machine is, or may be, an act for 
complete, and warranted strictly as repre- | N.B,—The second term of the Minnesota | Physicians and Proprietors. a lifetime, care should be had in getting . 
sented. A. P. BROWN, Hygeto-Therapeutic College will commence Send for a circular. what time and uss have approved.—Com- jh 
j it. Syracuse, New York. on the second Tuesday in June. A., Address ALFRED, Allegany Co., N. Y. | mercial Advertiser. i) 
a" ty 
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Advertisements. 


now very large, and we must go to 
press early in order to reach 
promptly. Terms for advertising in this 
department, && cents a line, or $25 a column.) 


EXTRAORDINARY INDUCE- 


went! — CLARE'S SCHOOL VISITOR 
sent free! This popular Day School 
Magazine, published Monthly at 75 cents a 

ear, filled with Choice Original Stories, 

vems, Music, Dialogues, Sketches of Travel, 
Natural History, Puzzles, Rebuses, Pho- 
netics, Engravings, ete., ete., will be sent 
one year FREE, to one person who will act 
as Agent, at any Post-Oflice in the United 
States. For further particulara, address, 
with five cents for return postage 

J. W. DAUGHADAY, Publisher, 
1308 Chestnut Strect, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TuE CHILDREN ALL ARE 


Smemd— The Charming Songe contained 
in the Merry Cuan«es,"’ L. O. Emerson’s 
New and Popular Book ef Juvenile Music, 
containing nearly two hundred pieces, 
every one a favorite. Most decidedly the 
best collection published, and following in 
the path of its predecessor, ‘‘ THX GOLDEN 
WREATH,” of which no less than a Quarter 
Y, a Milion have been printed. 
ce 50 cents. Sent postpaid. : 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
Boston. 1t. 


Tar CHRISTIAN Metopistr. 


—A NEW REVIVAL HYMN AND TUNE 
BOOK. It contains nearly 200 hymns and 
tanes, both old and new, and is one of the 
best ks for revival meetings that has 
et been issued. Among the new and 
utiful tunes we would mention the fol- 
lowing: „Oh, you must be a lover of the 
Lord,” as sung by the soldiers in the army, 
and has ween the means of the conversion 
of hundreds of souls; ‘‘ Mariner's Hymn,” 
“Let the Anchor,” Lion of Judah,” 
8 we meet you all there?“ “ Sinner, 
come, will you go ?” Jesus died for you,’ 
Oh, let not your hearts be troubled,” etc. 
Price, paper covers, 30 cents, $3 per dozen ; 
board covers, 85 cents, $3 per dozen, 
Mailed at the retail price. Sample sheets, 
5 cents each, 50 cents per dozen, $8 per 
hundred, mailed. i 
HORACE WATERS, Publisher, 
1t. No. 481 Broadway, New York. 


A LIBRARY For LECTURERS, 
SPEAKERS, AND OTHERS.—Every Lawyer, 
Cl n, Senator, Congressman, Teach- 
er, Debater, Student, etc., who desires to 
be informed and posted on the Rules and 
Regulations which Govern Public Bodies, 
as well as those who desire the best 
on tho art of Public Speaking, should 
provide himself with the following small 

ra e 


The Indl 


sable Hand Book...... . $2 2 
The Art of Extempore apean ee 2 00 
The Right Word in the Right Place.. 75 
The American Debater............ ws 
The Exhibition Speaker............. 


1 50 
The Manual of Parliamentary Practice 1 25 
Dwyer on Hlocutio n 1 00 
Bronson on Elocution... ........ ... 200 
We will send one copy each by first 
express on receipt of $12; or 1 
by mail, post-paid, at the prices affixed. 
Address, FOWLER AND WELLS 
880 Broadway, N. : 


Grey Harr.—How to Re- 
store it to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 


ALDRICH'S IMPERIAL POMADE 
WILL CERTAINLIT DO IT. 
Composed of purely vegetable ingredi- 
ents. The dogs, most Hence and 
certain in ite effects of any article ever 
manufactured. very Bottle Warranted. 


Cures Dandruff, prevents the hair from 
falling out, and allays itching of the scalp. 


For sale by 
GABANDAN & Marsn, 670 Broadway, 
CASWELL & Mack, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
HELMBOLD, 594 Broadway, 
*HEGEMAN & Co., Broadway, 
Knapp, 362 Hudson Street. 
BDruggists generally. 
Wholesale Agents, F. C. WELLS & CO., 
115 Franklin Strect, New York. 
8. A. CLARK, Propricto 


Woonsocket, J. 


. ee 
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WEED’s Hieuest PREMIUM 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE 
Has only to be seen operated to be 
Appr 
Call and see for yourself before pur- 
chasing. Please bring samples of various 
kinds of thread (such as is usually found at 
stores) and various kinds of fabric, which 
you know the former most popular Sew 
machines either can not work at all, or, 
best, very imperfectly. 
` SUPERIORITY 
over any other macbine in the market will 
be seen at a glance. 
ist. It runs easily and rapidly, and is so 
constructed as to endare all of usage. 
2d. No breaking of threads in going over 


seams. 

8d. No imperfect action of the feed at un- 
even places in the work. 

4th. The Weed-stitch catehes of itself, 
and will sew from tho finest lace to the 
heaviest leather, and from 200 cotton to 
coarse linen thread. 

Sth. The Weed Machine will do beautiful 
quilting on the bare wadding without using 
anor Unilag; thus leaving it soft as if done 

y hand. 

6th. The variety of fancy work that can 
be done on the WEED MACHINE with so 
little trouble makes it equal, if not superior, 
te six machines combined; for instance, it 
Binds, Hems, Tucks, and Sews on the band 
at the same time, and in fact, the WEED 
No. 2 MACHINE, as before stated, is equiv- 
alent to a combination of any six ordinary 
machines. 


Orders for Machines may be sent through 
the AMERICAN ADVERTISING AGENOY, 
Broadway, N. Y. 


Below we give a fow prices: 
No. 2. Oil Black Walnut, Ornamented 
with Hemmer 
No. 2. Oil Black Walnut, Half Case, Or- 
namented with Hemmer....... 
No. 8 Axira et SD area Blaak ver 
< nut, ase, Largo Table 
beautifully Ornamented ...... 5 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
506 Broad way, New Tork. 


TRE AukRICAN Farmer. 
The Practical ‘sown Paper. The 
cheapest and best AGRICULTURAL and 
HORTICULT Journal in America. II- 
lustrated with numerous engravings of 
Farm Buildings, Animals, Fruits, Flowers, 
etc. Omg on dollar a year. Read what is 
said of it by the press. 

The place of the Genesee Farmer has 
been more than equally well 
the American Farmer.— 


h. 

te opens with fair promise of success.— 

Country Gentleman f a liberal patronage 
nently wo ofa : 

Massachusetts 4 hman. r 

It bids fair to become a standard farmer's 


ks paper Tornen, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


cll printed and well got up at the low 
price of one dollar. Emincntly worthy of 
a liberal pattonage.— Working Farmer, 
New York. 

The Farmer is a first-class Agricultural 
Journal from its very first ‘* Peep o' Day.“ 
t, Philadelphia. 

Promises to be a valuable mouthly.— 
Utica Herald. 

Five copics for , eight copies for ; 
and any larger number at the same rate, or 
75 cents a year. A free copy to the getter 
up of aclub of ten. 

Postmasters and all friends of agricul- 
tural improvement are respectfully solicited 
to obtain and forward subscriptions. 

Specimen copy set to all app icants on re- 
ceipt of ten cents. JOHN TURNE 
Publisher and N 


tf. Rochester, 
Kynitrinc MACHINES FOR 
FAMILIES. RS. Some- 


AND MANUFACTURE 
thing New and Invaluable for Family Use. 
We offer the public the simplest, sone 
est and best Knitting Machine in the world. 
It occupies but little space—is portable, 
and can attached to a stand or table 
weighs about 40 Ibs. 

It will knita i of stitches : the break - 
ago of needles is trifling ; the cost of needles 
is insignificant, and the most delicate mate- 
rial can be knit pure and spotless, as the 
needles are not ofled. 


Orders for Machines may be sent 1 


the AMERICAN ADVERTISING AGENOY, 

Broadway, New York. 
Send for a circular. 

DALTON ENUN G 


Agents wanted. 
CHINE CO., 


Broadway, New York. 


supplied b 
ntown Telar 


* 


CHURCH CHOIRS ARE SATIS- 
Frep that the best for their use is 
“THe Harp or Jupa’,” by L. O. Emer- 
son. Letters from all directions confirm 
pe opinion that no collection of Church 

usic recently published has given such. 

eneral sati Choirs the most 

stidious in their tastes, aud having tho 
reputation of being «yery hard to please,“ 
have acknowledged the Hane or JUDAH” 
to be just the book they want. Price $1 88 
per copy. $12 a dozen. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
Boston. it. 


tion. 


THE ` 
SCOTTISH AMERICAN JOURNAL. 
This highly interesting, first-class Family 
Journal, commenced the publication of a 
New Story, from the pen of Captain James 
Grant, the author of “Second to None,” 
“ Rob Rby,” etc., etc., entitled 


THE 
KING'S OWN BORDERERS; 
OR, 
THE BTH, OR OLD EDINBURGH 
v REGIMENT. 


This story is equal to any of Captain 
Grant’s former productions. It is a Mili- 
tary Romance of thrilling interest, and the 
narrative is exceedingly well drawn, the 
chief scer es being in eonnection with the 
expedition under Sm Jom Moore, in 
which the 2th Foot so actively partici- 
pated. 

THE SCOTTISH AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL also contains an extensive summary 
of ScorrisH News, ENdLIsn MISCELLANE- 
ous News; also Choice Extracts from all 
the leading British Periodicals, Sketches 
of Travel, Biographies, etc., etc. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Single copies (each)... . J cts. 
One copy for one year 8 00 

OLUB RAPES. ; 
Five copies . q 814 00 
Twelve copies .... 30 00 
Twenty copies 50 00 
Specimen numbers sent free. : 


A. M. STEWART, Publisher, 
No. 87 Park Row, New York. 


Taz HERALD or HEALTH. 


The May number will contain an eloquent 
discourse to the young men of America, 
by Rev. E. H. Chapin; Physical Culture in 
London, by Moses Coit Tyler, and a large 
number of interesting articles. The April 
number contains Frothingham's discourse 
on the Value of Life” from a health 
stand-point; also an article on Vocal Cul- 
ture for the Cure of Consumption. The 
first five numbers for 1866 sent for 60 cents 
as specimens. Single numbers 15 cents. 
For the year, $1 50. Send stamp and get 
ci 0 Ad 88 2 
MILLER, WOOD & O., 
15 Laight St., New York. 


$3 WILL PAY 
FOR 


„THE METHODIST” 


for one year, and a copy of Stevens’ Cen- 
tenary of American Methodism,” to any 
new subscriber (mail), by inclosing the 
above amount and fiftcen cents in stamps 
to prepay postage on the book. Address 
Publishers of METHODIST,” 
114 Nassau Street, New York. 


n 


applica 


Dr. JrROMH Kipprr’s High- 
est Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus.— 
New inpro ements tented in the United 
States, England, and France. f 

Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
tl. 483 Broadway, New York. 


JOHN SLATER, Gentlemen’s 
Boot Maker, 2 Cortland Street, near Broad- 
way, New York. Gentlemen residing at a 
distance can take the measure of their feet 
by sending for a plan. 

Lasts made to ñt the feet. 


GICAL JOURNAL, 


(d 
. 83 WILL Pay 
ron 
“THE METHODIST" $ 
for one year to any new subscriber, and 


the ladics’ centenary offering, entitled 
“Tae Women oP METHODISM,” 


8 on book. The above to appl 
88 mea received after this data: tt. 


Tne RIELD AND FIRESIDE.— 


stablished 1855.) A purer Litera 
ompanion and stoning old Home Journal. 


Published wb Sa y by WILLIAM B. 
SMITH & . 58 Fayetteville Street, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Elegantly printed on beautiful white 
paper, mammoth sheet, with eight large 


pares. 

Its corps of contributors includes nearly 
all the most distinguished authors of the 
country, and with the combined services of 
so many celebrated writers it has achieved 
a perfect success in presenting an un- 
rivaled array of talent. 

Its Romances, Stories, Tales, Novelettes, 
Sketches, Criticisms, Reviews, Poems, 
Biographies, Witticisms, Travels, Advcn- 
tures, etc., etc., are pure, entertaining, and 
instructive in a degree rarely attained In 
periodical literature, 

In accordance with the name of the x 
a special department is devoted to 
FELD, wherein are given articles, hints, 


and m s ratione on ho practical manage- 
ment ofthe Farm, arden, the Orchard, 
and the Kitchen. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

One year q ienes 00 
Six onthe e e 3 50 
Clubs of five, one year e 20 00 
e “ 555 00 

an extra copy to the up 
a elub orten: No p ub tes t to 4 months 
eu rs. 


Tne Key-Srone—A monthly 


Masonic Magazine. 58 Fayetteville Stree 
1 b, N. O Edited by WILLIAM 8. 


Subscription, $8 a year. 
A New Volume commenced January 1, 


866. 

Elegantly printed upen very white paper, 
and neatly stitched and trimmed in beauti- 
fal covers. 

THE KEY-STONE is indorsed and roc- 
ommended to the Fraternity at large b 
the Grand rodge of North Carolina; an 
keenly foeling the weight of this high com- 
pliment, the p etors will spare neither 
money nor exertion t@make the publication 
a most welcome visitor and companion 
with all good and true Masons—their wives, 
sisters, mothers, and daughters, to whom 
the same may COME grecting. : 

- EF Specimen numbers sent to any part 
of the country upon application. 

WM. B. 8} & Co., Publishers. 

68 Fayetteville Street, Raleigh, N.C. 


THe CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE 
UNITED Srates.—Only One Dollar! Try 
it a year!! 


THE RURAL JOURNAL, 


for the Farm, Gardcn, Orchard, Workshop, 
Houschold, and Kitchen. 

A good, cheap, and valuable paper for 
every man, woman, and boy in city, village, 
and country. 

Published the first. of every month. 

Each number contains a Calendar of 
Work for the month. Hints, Suggestions, 
and Essays npon everything to be perform- 


ed in and around the Farm, Garden, Or- 
chard, and Dwelling, ctc., etc. 

TERMS. 
One Copy, one year ees $1 00 
Six Copies, i E rte 5 
Thirtcen Copics, one vear.......... . 10 


B. SMITH & CO., 
Publishers and Ag i 
58 Fayetteville Street, eigh, N. C. 


Address 


Cnickertnc & Sons. Es- 
tablished 1823. Manufacturers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Broadway, New York. Messrs. 
C. & Sons have been awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the superiority of their Instru- 
ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
which were awa in the months of 
September and October, 1865. 


Digitized by Google 
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NATIONAL BAPTIST NEWSPAPER. 


THE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE, 


A Journal of the Largest Class, and by | 


MANY THOUSANDS THE MOST LARGELY- 
CIRCULATED BAPTIST NEWSPAPER IN 
THE WORLD, 


I8 PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, 
AT 39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 
BY 
EDWARD BRIGHT & CO. 


TBE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE is pnb- 
lished at Three Dollars a year, with a deduc- 
tion of FIFTY CENTS when subscriptions ars 
paid strictly in advance, 


The cash-in-advance club prices are as 
follows: 


Five Coples, one year ⁊ 11 00 
Ten Copics, one year . ꝗ ꝗq⅛ . 2000 
Twenty Copies, one year . 85 00 


Avd at the same rate for any additional 
number of copies. 


+ * Any person getting up a club of 
not less than ten, and remitting the money 


` with the names, will receive an additional 


copy through the year. 
*,* Remittances for club subscriptions 


should ALwArs be made by drafts or post- 
office orders. - 


THE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE 
is a newspaper for the Family—having 
three or four columns every week ofthe best 
reaging to be found for Mothers and the 
Children, and rceping all informed of tho 
important events of the times, and helping 
all y comprehend the import of 
events. 


THE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE 
publishes a Monthly Review, written ex- 
pressly fer its columns by a most com- 

tent hand, of the 2 of events in 
-tho Missionary World—an invaluabje source 
of information to Pastors for the Monthly 


Concert of Prayer. 

THE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE 
has a Monthly Review of the Denomina- 
tional World, written for its columns by 
one who is thoroughly informed on all the 
-questions affecting the life and progress of 


e denominations. 

THE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE 
pubjishes a Monthly Review of the progress 
of Liberal Opinions in the European World, 
written expressly for its columns by the 
Foreign Editor of a leading daily journal. 

THE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE 
publishes a Monthly Review of the Literary 
and Art World, contributed for its columns 


by one who has the rarest facilities for ob- 
taining the latest reliable Intelligence. 


THE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE 

ublishes Facts and Opinions in cul- 
fare and Horticulture, selected and con- 

ensed from all sources for its columns. 


ese 


THE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE 
pubiisnes the News of the Day, home and 
oreign, with Weekly Reports of the New 
York Produce, Live 8 and -Dry Goods 
Markets, made up for its columns by prom- 
inent and reliable dealers. 


THE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE 
takes care to publish every Interesting fact 
in the progress of the Baptist denomina- 
tion: and to illustrate and maintain sound 
Baptist Principles and Usages is an object 
of special and cvery-week concern. 


THE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE 
besides the occasional contributions of 
ministers and laymen in all sections of the 
country, and the assistance of several ac- 
complished female writers, has special ar- 
rangemonts with eminent men in the 
Baptist and other denominations for special 
eontributions, some of which are published 


every week. 

AND CHRONICLE 
journal on all subjects 
aning thin the range of inte nt 
and elevated religious journalism; and it 
will continue to be all that it has been in 
1865, and as much more as an increasing 
circulation shall enable us to make it. 


THE 
is an onts 


` 


BRITTAN’S GREAT Boox on THE Human Mmo. — Third 


Edition now Ready. ; 
MAN AND HIS RELATIONS. 
OPINIONS OF THE LEADING JOURNALS. 


From the London Atheneum. 
It is seldom that tho idea of the relation, as cause and effect, of the inner world of 
Spirit with the outer or phenomenal universe of Matter has been so plausibly explained. 
* Several passages of great truth and peaaty migut have been quoted.” 
- From the National Quar. eriy eview. 
tt Our author has placed before us a mass of facts which can not be contemplated 
. Without wonder, however much we may differ with him as to the nature of those facts.” 
From the Hartford Daily Times. 
“ This original and valuable work has attracted much attention on the part óf AA 
tive and learned minds on both sides of the Atlantic. It is emphatically a work e 


studied. 
From Howitt's Spiritual Magazine. (England.) 

“A comprehensive philosophy and a work of art, * G * Asa whole, we deem it 
one of the noblest wo in elucidation of spiritual philosophy, and the true nature of 
the constitution of man, and its relations, with which we are acquainted.” 

From the New York Daily Ti 

“Dr. Brittan’s work has 


Emos. 

t value and curiosity as a collection of remarkable cases 
in which the influence of mind on matter, and the preponderance of the spiritual over 
bodily power and force, are wonderfully exemplified." 

From the Christian Examiner. 

“Fora Toposttory af evidence as to that twilight-region of human experience which 
we know as ‘fascination,’ ‘spectral illusions,’ ‘ ghostly N premonition,’ 
t clairvoyance,’ and the like, its value is unrivaled and peculiar.” 

From the Cincinnati Times. 

Pr. Brittan has manifested himself a man of acute observation, and of very consider- 
able analytical powers. And the wealth of that observation, and the felicitous powers 
of analysis have been displayed in marvelous profusion in the present work.” 

the Christian Inquirer. 

Our author's path lies along the dim and perilous edge of human existence, whero 
knowledge drops into fantasy or riscs up to faith—the border-line of the realm of marvel 
and miracle, shade and specter, where oftentimes the ground seems to sink beneath tho 
explorer's fcet, and he is carried over incredible chasms on a breath of wonder. Each 
chapter of the book is crowded with interesting illustrative facts and incidents.” 

From the Banner of Light. 

„What Herbert Spencer, in England, is doing for general knowledge and philosophy, 
Profossor Brittan is doing for the e of the soul and its real close relations 
nature. R xor fifteen years he has been absorbingly engaged upon the production of this 

s master-piece.” 

One Elegant Vol. 8vo. Price $3 50. Published by W. A. TOWNSEND, 55 Walker 
Btrect, New York. | 

N.B.—HMailed frce of postage on receipt of price, and for Sale by all Booksellers, 


` 


E. & H. T. Ax TONY & Co., 
Manufacturers of PHOTOGRAPHIC MA- 
TERIALS, Wholesale and Retail, No. 501 
Broadway New York. 

In addítion to our main business of Pho- 


THE WEEKLY ART JOURNAL. 
7 5 Fifth Volume commences in April, 
THE WEEKLY ART JOURNAL, estab- 
lished two years, has met with a success 


altogether unprecedented. It was started 
ata time when such an enterprise seemed 
hopeless; bat it has met the wants of the 
intellectual circles of the country, and can 
now be found in the parlors and libraries 
of artista and amateurs of every profession 
and of the most refined and influential 
members of society throughout the States. 
It treats of Music, Literature, Painting, 
Sculpture, and the Drama: in articles of 
Criticism, History, Biography, and Anec- 
dotes, and ita News and Gossip Depart- 
ment contains all the items of interest in 
Art, Literature, Music, and the Drama, 
gathered from all the foreign and domestic 


journals, and specially prepared for the 


r. 

tts Miscellaneous Department embraces 
Art Novelettes, Original Poems, Excerpts 
on Art Matters, etc., ctc. 

THE WEEKLY ART JOURNAL ehould 
be found in every intelligent household, for 
it contains exclusive information, and 
standard ju 
cultivation of taste of the whole group of 
Arts which grace, refine, and humanize 
society. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Five dollars a year, in advance. Single 

copics 10 cents. 

or clab subscription terms, apply r- 
e or by letter, to the publication 
0 


Ce. * 
Now is the time to subscribe. The fifth 
volume commences in April, 1866. 
Subscriptions or communications shonld 
be addressed to 
HENRY C. WATSON, 
Publication office, 306 Broadway, N. Y. 


Concrere BVILDTNGS.— The 
information referred to in March JOURNAL 
on this subject will be printed in two parts, 
of from thirty to thirty-six pages each. Tho 
fret will comprise r: introduction, the im- 
pored plan, materiais usable, composi- 

ion, construction, and treatment, with a 
gencral idea of cost. The second will com- 
Prise ans wers to such questions as may be 
asked by the readers of tho first part, 
through the mail or otherwise, statisti¢s of 
material and labor in given cases, and the 
opinions of experienced persons, 

The first part will be ready in April, the 
second about July, price 25 cents each, 


8 id. 
postage pa S. T. FOWL 


T. ER, 
14th St., above 5th Av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ents for the direction and 


tographic Materials, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz. : 
STEREOSCO AND STEREOSCOPIC 

S.—Of theso we have an immense as- 
sortment, including WAR SCENES, Amer- 
ican and Foreign Cities and Landscapes, 
Groups, Statuary, etc., etc. Also, Revolv- 
ing Stereoscopes, for public or rivate ex- 
hibition. Our Catalogue will sent to 
any address on receipt of stamp. 

HOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS.—We were 
the first to introduce these into the United 
rie and we maan re mean uan- 

es in greatvaricty, ranging in price from 
50 cents to $50 each. Oar ALBUMS have 
the reputation of being superior in beauty 
and durability to any others. (See a be 
sent by mail, free, on receipt of prite. 
CEF” FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. 

CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. — Our Cata- 
logue now embraces over Five T 
different subjects (to which additions are 
continually being made), of Portraits of 
Eminent Americans, etc., viz., about 

100 Major-Gencrals ; 200 Brig.-Generals ; 
275 Colonels ; 100 Licut.-Colonels ; 250 Other 
Officers; 15 Navy Officers; 125 Stage; 550 
Statesmen; 180 Divines: 125 Authors; 40 
Artists; 50 Prominent Women; 

8,000 Copies of Works of Art; 
including reproductions of the most cele- 
brated Engravings, Paintings, Statues, etc. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. 
order for One Dozen Pictures from our 
Catalogue will be filled on the receipt of 
$1 80, and sent. by mail free. 

goods 


Photographers and othcrs orderin 
C. O. D., will please remit twenty-five per 
cent. orne mogn T anali. oreet: 

STe prices an ity of our goons 
can not fail to satisfy. i yr. 


GREAT BAnGAINS.— Just re- 
ceived, a fine assortment of new, first-class 
Boston Pianofortes, seven-octaves, rose- 
wood, all round corners, iron frame, over- 


strung bass. Price, 5 will bo sold for 
$825 cash. Greatcst bargains ever offeréd. 
HORACE WATERS. 


2t. No. 431 Broadway. 


Dress REror™M For WOMAN. 


—For Health, Comfort, Economy, and Use, 
vs, Fashion, lolly, Infirmity, and Extrava- 


nee, see Gos el of Health (illustrated). 
ot. R. T. TRALL & 00. 


PREMIUMS 


Tor AMERICAN Baptist.— 
Edited and published by NarHan Brown 
and JoHN DUER. 

Terms, Two DoLLAns per year, in ad- 
vance. 

Office, 37 Park Row, Room 24, New York. 

The Amerivan Baptist is a first-class 
family and religious newspaper, published 
weekly. It is thoroughly reformatory and 
radical, and discusses independently all the 
great moral and pelitical questions of the 
day. For over twenty years it has advo- 
cated the right of all men to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” and now 
sustains every effort to establish freedom 
forever throughout the nation, and secure 
the elective franchise to all Americans. 

To any person sending us thirty new 
subscribers and $60, we will present and 
forward a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing 
Machine, worth $55. For eight new 
subscribers and $16, we will send a Uni- 
versal Clothes Wringer, worth $8 50. For 
every single new subscriber we will send a 
handsome steel engraving, 19 x 24 inches, 
and worth $1, by Geo. E. Penne, of either 
of the following persons: Presidents Lin- 
coln, Johnson; Generals Grant, Fremont, 
Thomas, Sherman, Sheridan; Admiral 
Farragut, George Washington, Martha 
Washington. 

Address, AMERICAN BAPTIST, 

2t. New York. 


Macnus Man Anna AND THE 
Brack Draeoon: an Allegory of the War. 
In sixteen chapters. Printed in the new 
Saxonized orthography. Price 30 cents; 
on fine paper, 50 cents. Scnd to Brown 
& DUER, 37 Park Row, New York, and a 
copy will be forwarded by return mail. 1(- 
— — A el 


CATTLE PLAGUE AND CHOL- 


ERA. For Common Sense zs. Drug Poison, 
see GosPEL or HEALTH, now ready. One 
Dollar a year. Ten cents a number. j 
T. & CO., 97 Sixth Avenue, 
New York. : 2t. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
PATENT REcorD.—New Series. : 

The American Artisan, now in the 
second year of its publication, is a Weckly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the interests 
of 1 e encourag- 
ng the genius of Inventors, and protecting 
the ri his of Patentees. 

Each number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the houschold; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers £ 
Mechanical Movements.“ and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans ; tho official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United Statés Patent Office; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 

rogress of the arts and sciences is recorded 
n familiar langnage. Twenty-six numbers 
form a handsome -yearly volume. The 
columns of the American Artisan are ren- 
dered attractive by articles from the pens 
of many talented American writers upon 
scientific and mechanical subjects 

Terms of subscription: Single topics 
by mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Sing 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
arc also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Forel tents, and will 
. 2 i Waa oTa it, per 
mail, 8, A pamphlet, en “Im 
ant Yaformation or Inventors and Pat- 
entees.“ 

Address, BROWN, COMBS & CO. 

3 of the American Artisan, 
tf. o. 189 Broadway, New York. 


VESTIGES OF CIVILIZATION}; 
or, The Etiology of 1 755 augen 
A handstine 12mo 410 Pp. Prepaid. DY 

me O ° 
Iko WELLS,” 


mail, $1 60. FOWLER 
: 888 Broadway, New York. 


— 
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ÆSOP’S FABLES. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


— — 
THE ASS AND THE LAP-DOd. 


1 was an Ass and a L.p-dog 
1 that belonged to the same m: ster. 
The Ass was tied up in the stable, and had 
plenty of corn and hay to eat, and was as 
woll off as Ass could be, The littl: Dog 
was always sporting and gamboling about, 
caressing and fawning upon his master in 
a thousand amusing ways, so that he be- 
came a great favorite, and was permitted 
to lie in his master's lap. The Aes, in- 
deed, had enough to do; he was d:v.wing 


wood all day, and had to take his turn at 


the mill at night. But while he grievod 
over his own lot, it galled him more to sce 
the Lap-dog living in such ease and lu ury; 
so thinking that if he acted a like pa: t to 
his master, he should fare the sa n-. ho 
broke one day from his halter, and rus ui g 
into the hall began to kick and prance 
about in the strangest fashion; then 
switching his tail and mimicking the 
frolics of the favorite, he npset the table 
whore his master was at dinner, breaking 
it in two and smashing all the crockery; 
nor would he leave off till he jumped upon 
his master, and pawed him with his rough- 
shod foot. The servants, seeing their 
master in no little danger, thought it was 
now high time to interfere, and having re- 
leased him from the Ass’s caresses, they 80 
belaborod the silly creature with sticks 
and staves, that he never got up again; 
and as he breathed his last, exclaimed, 
Why could not I have been satisfied with 
my nataral position, without attempting, 
by tricks and grimaces, to imitate one who 
was but a puppy after all!“ 


THE VIPER AND THE FILE, 


A VIPER entering into a smith’s 
shop began looking about for some- 
thing to eat. At length seeing a File, he 
went up to it and commenced biting at it; 
bat the File bade him leave him alone, 
saying, ‘‘ You are likely to get little from 
me, whose business it is to bite others.” 


— 


THE MOLE AND THE MOTHER. 


AID a young Molo to her Mother, 

Mother, I can soe.” So, in order to 
try her, hor Mother put a lump of frankin- 
cense before her, and asked her what it 
was. A stone,” said the young one. 
“Oh, my child!” said the Mother, “not 
only do you not see, but you can not even 
smell.“ 

Brag upon ene defect, and betray an- 
other. 


JUPITER, NEPTUNE, MINERVA, AND 
MOMUS. 

UPITER, Neptune, and Minerva 

(as the story goes) once contended 
which of them should make the most 
perfect thing. Jupiter made a Man; 
Pallas made a house; and Neptune made 
a Bull; and Momus—for he had not yet 
been turned out of Olympus—was chosen 
judge to decide which production had the 
greatest merit, He began by finding fault 
with tho Bull, because his horns wore not 
below his eyes, so that he might see when 


— 


\ 


— 
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he butted with them. Next he found fault 
with the Man, because there was no win- 
dow in his breast that all might see his in- 
ward thoughts and feelings. And lastly he 
found fault with the Houso, because it 
had no wheels fo enable its inhabitants to 


remove from bad neighbors. But Jupiter 
forthwith drove the critic out of heaven, 
telling him that a fault-finder could never 
be pleased, and that it was time to criticise 
the works of others when he had done 
rome good thing himself. 


THE TRAVELERS AND THE BEAR. 


TWO friends were traveling on the same road 


together, when they met with a Bear. 


Tho one in 


great fear, without a thought of his companion, climbed 
up into a tree, and hid himself. The other seeing that he 
had no chance, single-handed, against the Bear, had noth- 
ing left but to throw himself on the ground and feign 
to be dead; for he had heard that the Bear will never 
touch a dead body. As he thus lay, the Bear came up to 
his head, muzzling and snuffing at his nose, aud ears, and 
heart, but the man immovably held his breath, and the 
beast supposing him to be dead, walked away. When | 
the Bear was fairly out of sight, his companion came 
down out of the tree, and asked whut it was that the 
Bear whispered to him—“ for,“ says he, “I observed lie 


pnt his mouth very close to your ear.“ 


„Why,“ replies 


the other, it was no great secret ; he only bade me have 
a care how I kept company with those who, when they | 
get into a difiiculty, leave their friends in the lurch.“ 


THB TRAVELERS AND THE BEAR. 


THE OLD WOMAN AND THE 
PHYSICIAN. 


N old Woman, who had become 

blind, called in a Physician, and prom- 
ieed him, before witnesses, that if he 
would restore her eyesight, she would 
give him a most handsome reward, but 
that if he did not cure her, and her malady 
remained, he should receive nothing. The 
agreement being concluded, the Physician 
tampered from time to time with the old 
lady's eyes, and meanwhile, bit by bit, 
carried off her goods.. At length after a 
time he set about the task in earnest and 
cured her, and thereupon asked for the 
stipulated fee. But the old Woman, on re- 
covering her sight, saw none of her goods 
left in the house. When, therefore, the 
Physician importuned her in vain for pay- 
ment, and she continually put him off with 
excuses, he summoned her at last before 
the Judges. Being now called upon for 
her defense, she said, “What this man 
says is true enough; I promised to give 
him his fee if my sight were restored, and 
nothing if my eyes continued bad. Now 
then, he says that I am cured, but I say 
jast the contrary; for when my malady 


first came on, I could see all sorts of far- 


niture and goods in my house; but now, 
when he says he has restored my sight, I 
can not see one jot of either.” 

He who plays a trick mast be prepared 
to take ajoke. 


THE BOY AND THE SCORPION. 


A BOY was hunting Locusts upon 
a wall, and had caught a great number 
of them, when, seeing a Scorpion, he mis- 
took it for another Locust, and was just 
hollowing his hand to catch it, when the 
Scorpion, lifting up his sting, said: “I 
wish you had done it, for I would soon 
have made you drop me, and the Locusts 


into the bargain.” 


THE ASS AND THE GRASSHOPPER. 


A Ass hearing some Grasshoppers 
chirping, was delighted with the 
music, and determining, if he could, to 
rival them, asked them what it was that 
they fed upon to make them sing so sweet- 
ly? When they told him that they supped 
upon nothing but dew, the Ass betook 
himself to the eame diet, and soon died of 
hunger. 

One man’s meat is another man’s poison. 


JUPITER AND THE BEE. , 


N days of yore, when the world 
was young, a Bee that had stored her 
combs with a bountiful harvest, flew up to 
heaven to present as a sacrifice an effering 
of honey. Jupiter was so delighted with 
the gift, that he promised to give her what- 
soever she should ask for. She therefore 
besought him, saying, Oh, glorious Jove, 
maker and master of me, poor Bee, give 
thy servant a sting, that when any one ap- 
proaches my hive to take the honey, I may 
kill him on the spot.” Jupiter, out of love 
to man, was angry at her request, and thus 
answered her: Your prayer shall not be 
granted in the way you wish, but the sting 
which you ask for you shall have; and 
when any one comes to take away your 
honey and you attack him. the wound 
shall be fatal, not to him but to you, for 
your life shall go with your sting.” 
He that prays harm for his neighbor, begs 
a curse upon himself. 
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THE FOX WITHOUT A TAIL. 
A FOX being caught in a trap, was 
glad to compound for his neck by 
leaving his tail behind him; but upon 
coming abroad into the world, he began to 
be so sensible of the disgrace such a de- 
fect would bring upon him, that he almost 


wished he had died rather than come. 


away without it. However, resolving to 
make the best of a bad matter, he called a 
meeting of the rest of the Foxes, and pro- 
posed that all should follow his example. 
Tou have no notion,“ said he, of the 
ease and comfort with which I now move 
about: I could never have believed it if I 
had not tried it myself; but really, when 


one comes to reason upon it, a tail is such 
an ugly, inconvenient, unnecessary ap- 


pendage, that the only wonder is that, as 
Foxes, we could have put np with it so 
long. I propoag, therefore, my worthy 
brethren, that you all profit by the experi- 
ence that I am most willing to afford you, 
and that all Foxes from this day forward 
cut off their tails.” Upon this one of the 
oldest stepped forward, and said, I 
rather think, my friend, that you would 
not have advised us to part with our tails, 
if there were any chance of recovering your 
own.“ 


THE MOON AND HER MOTHER. 


PHE Moon once asked her Mother 

to make her a little cloak that would 
fit her well. How,“ replied she, can I 
make you a cloak to fit you, who are now 


a New Moon, and then a Full Moon, and 


then again neither one nor the other!“ 


THE FARMER AND HIS SONS. 


A FARMER being on the point of 
death and wishing to show his sons 
the way to success in farming, called them 
to him. and saſd. My children, I am now 
departing from this life, but all that I have 
to leave you, you will find in the vineyard.” 
The sons, supposing that he referred to 
some hidden treasure, as soon as the old 
man was dead, set to work with their 
spades and plows and every implement 
that was at hand, and turned yp the eoll 
qver and over again. They found indced 
no treasure; but the vincs, strengthened 
and improved by this thorough tillage, 
yielded a finer vintage than they had ever 
yiclded before,and more than repaid the 
young husbandmen for all their trouble. 
So truly is industry in itself a treasure. 


MERCURY AND THE WOODMAN. 


WOODMAN was felling a tree on 

the bank of a river, and by chance let 
alip his axe into the water, when it imme-. 
diately sunk to the botton. Being there- 
upon in great distress, he sat down by the 
side of the stream, and lamented his loss 
bitterly. But Mercury, whose river it wae, 
taking compassion on him, appeared at 
the instant before him; and hearing from 
him the cause of his sorrow, dived to the 
bottom of the river, and bringing up a 
golden axe, asked the Woodman if that 
were his. Upon the man’s denying it, 
Mercnry dived a second time, and brought 
ap one of silver. Again the man denied 
that it was his. Sodiving a third time, he 
produced the identical axe which the man 
had lost. That is mine!” said the Wood- 
man, delighted to have recovered his own; 
and so pleased was Mercury with the fel- 
low's truth and honesty, that he at once 
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THE FOX WITHOUT A TAIL. 


made him a present of the other two. 
The man goes to his companions, and 
giving them an account of what had hap- 
pened to him, one of them determined to 
try whether he might not haye the like 
good fortune. So repairing to the same 
place, as if for the purpose of cutting 
wood, he let slip his axe on purpose into 
the river, and then sat down on the bank, 
and made a great show of weeping. Mer- 
cury appeared as before, and hearing from 
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him that his tears were caused by the loss 
of his axe, dived once more into the 
stream; and bringing up a golden axe, 
asked him if that was the axe he had lost. 
Aye, surely,” sald the man, eagerly; 
and he was about to grasp the treasure, 
when Mercury, to punish his impudence 
and lying, not only refused to give him 
that, but would not so much as restore 
him his own axe again. 
Honesty is the best policy. ° 
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THE WIND AND THE SUN, 


DISPUTE once arose between the Wind and 

the Sun, which was the stronger of the two, and they 
agreed to put the point upon this issue, that whichever 
soonest made a traveler take off his cloak, should be ac- 
counted the more powerful” The Wind began, and blew 
with all his might and main a blast, cold and fierce asa 
Thracian storm; but the strenger he blew the closer the 
traveler wrapped his cloak around him, and the tighter 
he grasped it with his hands. Then broke out the Sun: 
with his welcome beams he dispersed the vapor and the 


cold; the traveler felt the genial warmth, and as the Sun 
shone brighter and brighter, he sat down, overcome with 
the heat, and cast his cloak on the ground. 

Thus the Sun was declared the conqueror; and it has 
ever been deemed that persuasion is better than force; 
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and that the sunshine of a kind and gentle 
manner will sooner lay open a poor man's 
heart than all the threatenings and force 
of blustering authority. 


* 


THE ASS CARRYING SALT. 


CERTAIN Huckster who kept an 
Ass, hearing that Salt was to be had 
cheap at the sea-side, drove down his Ass 
thither to buy some. Having loaded tho 
beast as much as he could bear, he was 
driving him home, when, as they were 
passing a slippery ledge of rock, the Ass 
fell into the stream below, and the Salt 
being melted, the Ass was relieved of his 
burden, and having gained the bank with 
ease, pursued his journey onward, light in 
body and in spirit. The Huckster soon 
afterward set off for the sea-shore for some 
more Salt, and Joadcd the Ass, if possible, 
yet more heavily than before. On their 
return, as they crossed the stream into 
which he had formerly fallen, the Ass fell 
down on purpose, and by the dissolving 
of the Salt, was again released from his 
load. The Master, provoked at the loss, 
and thinking how he might cure him of 
this trick, on his next journey to the 
coast freighted the beast with a load of 
sponges. When they arrived at the same 
stream as before, the Ass was at his old 
tricks again, and rolled himself into the 
water; but the sponges becoming thor- 
oughly wet, he found to his cost, as he 
proceeded homeward, that instead of light- 
ening his burden, he had more than 
doubled its weight. 
The same measures will not suit all cir- 
cumstances; and we may play the same 
trick once too often. 


THE LIONESS. 


HERE was a great stir made 
among all the Beasts which could 
boast of the largest family. So they came 
to the Lioness. ‘‘ And how many,“ said 
they, do you have at a birth!“ One,“ 
said she, grimly; but that. one is a Lion.“ 
Quality comes before quantity. 


THE POMEGRANATE, THE APPLE, 
AND THE BRAMBLE. 


Te Pomegranate and the Apple 
had a contest on the score of benuty. 


When words ran high, and the strife waxed 
dangerous, a Bramble, thrusting his head 
from a neighboring bush, cried out. We 
have disputed long enough; lot there be 
no more rivalry betwixt us.“ 

The most insignificant are generally the 
most presuming. 


THE ONE-EIED DOE. 


A DOE that had but one eye used 
to graze near the sea, and that she 
might be the more securo from attack, 
kept her eye toward the land against tho 
approach of the hunters, and her blind side 
toward the sea, whence she fcarod no 
danger. But some sailors rowing by ina 
boat and seeing her, aimed at her from the 
water and shot her. When at her last 
gasp, she sighed to herself: IIl- ſated 
creature that I am! I whs safe on the land- 
side whence I expected to be attacked, but 
find an enemy in the sea to which I most 
looked for protection.” 

Our troubles often eome from the quar- 
ter whence we least expect them. 
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YORK AND ITS MINSTOR. 


Tat old city of York, England, has a history 
which goes back to the earliest periods in English 
annals. It was prebably built by the Romans 
soon after their invasion of Britain, and about 
the year70, under the name Eboracum, was made 
the capital of the province Maxima Cæsariensis. 
Under the Saxon Heptarchy it became the chief 
oity of Northumberland, and subsequently of 
Deira. When William the Conqueror invaded 
England, the citizens of York stubbornly resisted 
his advance. They were defeated, and their 
town leveled to the ground by the ruthless Nor- 
mans. It was partially rebuilt, but destroyed by 
fire in 1137, and then again rebuilt. York has 
always borne a most conspicuous part in the in- 
testine wars and political revolutions of the 
kingdom. It is a walled town, a considerable 
portion of the stone inclosure is a remnant of the 
ancient Roman structure. 

Among the most striking features of old York 
is Its large and beautiful minster, representations 
of which we give herewith. It is the largest aud 
finest ohurch edifice in England, and occupies the 
site of a former cathedral built in the seventh 
century. It was commenced in 1171, but not 
completed until 1472. The shape is that of a 
cross, with a square tower rising from the inter- 
section of the transepts to the height of 235 feet. 
The two towers shown in our picture, flanking 
the grand or western entrance, are 196 feet in 
height. The extreme length is 524 feet, and the 
greatest breadth 222 feet. There is an east win- 
dow 78 feet high and 80 feet wide, filled with 
stained glass, representing some 200 historical 
events. The west end, with its massive towers of 
red gray stone, is so delicately and beautifully 
carved that it seems covered with a vail of lace. 
There are two rows of niches down the front, 
some of which are still filled with statues of the 
Apostles and martyrs, while inside is an elaborate 
screen, which contains the statues of the kings of 
England from William I. to Henry VI. During 
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YORK MINSTER— FRONT 


Independents. Still enough remains to enlist 
the highest interest and admiration of the 
visitor. 

The summit of the towers on the western end 
can be reached by a flight of stone steps, 365 in 
number, and from their elevation a fine view is 
obtained of the city and surronading country. 
Standing in the interior of this vast edifice, the 
eye is confused by tbe labyrinth of grand col- 


YORK MINSTER—FRONT AND SIDE VIEW, SHOWING TRANSEPT AND GREAT TOWER. 


the administration of Oliver Cromwell, the Pro- 
‘tector, many of the cherished monuments were 
destroyed or defaced by the unceremonious 


umns which, forming aisles, stretch away into the 
distance like a forest of pillars. 
Americans who visit England should not fail 


VIEW. 


` specter of persons. 


to visit York and this 
grand old cathedral, where 
they may attend religious 
services every day of the 
year, and where they may 
henr the best church music. 
Dissenters who object to 
the “forms” of English 
church worship, forget 
their objections when in 
this grand old temple made 
vocal by the many voices 
singing praises to Almighty 
God. 
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Tae Lorp’s TABLE. — It 
is related of the Duke of 
Wellington that when he re- 
mained to take the sacra- 
ment at his parish church, a 
very poor old man had gone 
up the opposite aisle, and 
reaching tbe communion- 
table, kneeled down close 
beside tbe Duke. Some one 
—a pew opener probably— 
came and touched the poor 
man on the shoulder, and 
whispered to him to move 
farther away, or to rise and 
wait until the Duke had re- 
ceived the bread and wine ; 
but the eagle eye and the 
quick ear of the great com- 
mander caught the meaning 
of that whisper. He clasped the old man’s hand, 
and held him to prevent bis rising, and in a rev- 
erential undertone, but most distinctly, said, “ Do 
not move ; we are all equal here.” 

Honest poverty is no crime, and God is no re- 
“Tt is the miad that makes 
the man ;” not worldly honor, wealth, or station. 


Horr.—Hope is the sweetest friend that ever 
kept a distressed friend company ; it beguiles 
the tediousness of the way, all the miseries of our 
pilgrimage. It tells the soul such sweet stories 
of the succeeding joys; what comforts there are 
in bearen ; what peace, what joy, what triumphs, 
what marriage songs and hallelujahs there are in 
that country whither she is traveling, that she 
goes merrily away with ber present burden. 


So long as life remains to us, our duties are un- 
finished. There is no room for idleness bere. 
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SOLOMON FOOT. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


EvLocy of departed worth is a common tribute 
the world over, nor is it uncommon for eulogists 
to magnify the virtues—real or imaginary—of 
those who have occupied conspicuous places. 
The terms “ great,’ splendid, “ magnificent,” 
and even God-like,“ are applied to persons, 
sometimes, it must be admitted, quite inappropri- 
ately. But when taken all in all, we do not 
know of an instance in which the phrase, “a 
splendid man,” could be more suitably applied 
than in the case of Solomon Foot. He was well 
formed, and stood not far from six feet high; was 
in every way well proportioned, and weighed not 
far from one bundred and eighty pounds. He 
bad a healthy, youthful, and spirited expression, 
set off with a magnificent bead, adorned with 
silky, frosted hair. In public he was only known 
as a statesman ; but in private, where best known, 


(Vor. 43.— No. 6. WnoLE No. 830. 


PORTRAIT OF THE LATE HON. SOLOMON FOOT, OF VT. 


be was highly cherished as one of the kindliest of 
friends, one of the most affectionate of husbands 
and parents, and one of the most generous of 


benefactors. He was modest and uuassuming, 
yet dignified and manly. He was resolute and 
executive, but never harsh nor severe. His 
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justice was always tempered with mercy, in the 
spirit of which he abounded. In him was great 
devotion, with faith, hope, and humility beauti- 
fully blended. Intellectually, he was the equal 
of the best in our country. His opinions were 
well formed, and his judgment seldom questioned 
or reversed. Ideality and Sublimity were prom- 
inent, and he was chaste and elegant, with a 
fine imagination, without wild extravagance. 
There was oratory, poetry, imagery, and artistic 
feeling combined in him. See what a forebead ! 
how ample in all its parts! So of the face—the 
eyes large and speaking, the nose prominent but 
not belligerent, the mouth well cut but not too 
large, the chin prominent but elegant, and the 
whole a splendid model for the sculptor's chisel. 
It is unnecessary to specify each feature or faculty 
io detail; but we may say, there was nothing 
wanting in this, which is required to make an 
intelligent, high-minded, Christian nobleman— 
noble, not by inheritance alone, but by culture 
and acquirement. Were the question put as to 
what he could do best, we answer, there would 
be but little choice between the pulpit, the forum, 
and the university. He could have excelled in 
either, also ia authorship, as a teacher in any 
department, or he could fill any place of trust. 
Bat.what were his faults? Was he not human 
and frail? Yea, verily, but he was not perverted. 


. Thoroughly temperate in eating, drinking, and in 


all things save almost perpetual mental labor, he 
was only anxious for the good of his country and 
humanity, and that he might grow in grace. He 
would not steal, he would not rob, he could not 
murder. Was he selfish? No. Was he jealous? 
No. Was he profane? No. Was he sensual? 
No Was he cruel or vindictive? No; but quite 
the opposite. Was he timid? No; neither was 
he over-confident. He was neither a gormand 
nor an epicure, neither prodigal, though gener- 
ous to a fault, nor miserly, though saving. He 
was ‘affable, polite, respectful, kindly, highly 
capable, but not forward or boastful. He had 
too much integrity, too much nobility, to become 
a popular tool for a party. When may we hope 
to place such a man as this in the Presidency! 
With such a mind at the helm, the sbip of state 
could never founder on the rocks nor strand 
upon the shoals. Reader, look on this splendid 
face, read the following biographical sketch, and, 
0 far as you can, follow his noble example. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


This distinguished man was born in Cornwall, 
Addison County, Vermont, November 19, 1802. 
His father, Doctor Solomon Foot, was a physician 
in the practice of his profession in thut town. 
Two years afterward he removed to Rutland, 
where he died. Young Solomon was pretty 
thoroughly educated, and was graduated with 
distinction from Middlebury College in 1826, and 
soon afterward took charge of the Castleton 
Academy as principal. He held this position, 
however, but a year, at the close of which he 
accepted a position as tutor in the University of 
Vermont, at Burlington. In 1829 he occupied 
the post of professor of natural philosophy in the 
Vermont Academy of Medicine, and was at the 
same time principal again of Castleton Academy. 
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Having chosen the law as his profession, he 
availed himself of whatever intervals of leisure 
were afforded him from his scholastic engage- 
ment to study the principles of jurisprudence. 

In 1834 he removed to Rutland, where he con- 
tinued his legal studies, and in the fall of that 
year was admitted to practice at the bar. Two 
years afterward he was elected a representative 
from Rutland to the Vermont Legislature, which 
Office he held fur several years—hoiding during 
three sessions the position of Speaker. 

He was the State Attorney for Vermont from 
1836 to 1842. In 1842 he was elected to repre- 
sent Vermont in the National Congress, and in 
1844 re-elected thereto. Declining a re-election he 
turned his attention specially to his professional 
matters, which he conducted vigorously until 
1851, in which year he was elected to the United 
States Senate by the Vermont Legislature. 

In this capacity he acted for his native State 
up to the time of his death, winning universal 
respect for his great integrity, high moral char- 
acter, fine intellectual acquirements, commanding 
the admiration of all. His death occurred on the 
28th of March last. 

The following most solemn and affecting ac- 
count of the death-bed scene we copy from the 


Independent : 

The last days of the dying statesman were 
the most victorious of his life. Declining slowly 
toward the geavo, he was not only conscious of 
his approaching end, but saluted it with welcome 
and good cheer. He conversed freely with his 
family and friends concerning his religious hopes, 
the state of his worldly affairs, and the manner of 
his burial. Many of his associates in public life 
called upon him tu say farewell—to all of whom 
he spoke with great serenity and courage. Some 
of these interviews were extremely affecting. 
Senator Foster, President of the Senate, sat by 
his bedside a few hours before the close of the 
scenc, and heard the dying Christian speak in the 
most exultant strains of joyful hope—“ a scene,” 
said Mr. Foster, “which, if the whole Senate 
could have witnessed, would have made every 
Senator regard the parting hero as a man to be 
envied.” It is not improper to eay that the 
personal relations between Mr. Foot and Mr. 
Foster were something more intimate than ordi- 
narily exists between man and man, or even 
between friend and friend; and at their leave- 
taking, Mr. Foster suddenly stooped over the 
prostrate form of his friend, put a kiss on his 
forehead, and retired in tears. Mr. Foot’s relig- 
ious views were what are termed Evangelical. At 
three different times, shortly before his death, he 
repeated the following verse: 

„Jesus, the vision of thy race 
Hath overpowcring charms ; 
I shall not fear death's cold embrace 
Then while 7o heat: my heartstrin break, 
How sweet my minutes roil, il 


A mortal paleness on my chee 
And lob in my soul F. k, 


When he saw his wife and family sobbing 


around him. he exclaimed, ‘‘ Why these tears? 


There is no occasion for weeping. This is heaven 
begun below! I am only going home a little 
sooner—that is all.” To Senator Doolittle be 
said, It seems as though a company of angels 
were all about me, and hovering over me, to bear 
up a sinking spirit from its mortality.” The 


Secretary of War happened to say, We are all 


in God’s hands,” and the sick man responded, 
Tes, and he is dealing with me in great mercy. 
The Lord reigns. let the earth rejoice!” When 
Senator Fessenden called, his old friend grasped 
his hand, and exclaimed, “ My dear friend Fessen- 
den, the man by whose side I have sat.so long, 
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whom I have regarded as the model of a states- 
man and parliamentary leader, on whom I have 
leaned, and to whom I have looked more than to 
any other living man for guidance and direction 
in public affaira, the grief I feel is that the strong 
tie which has so long bound us together must 
now be severed. But, my dear Fessenden, if 
there is memory after death, that memory will be 
active, and I shall call to mind the whole of our 
intercourse on earth.” The next morning, at 
eight o'clock, be desired his attendants to raise 
him in bed, and to withdraw the window-curtains, 
that he might view the dome of the Capitol for 


the last time. While he thus lay gazing, the 
twenty-third Peelm was read, and his wife knelt 
at his bedside and offered prayer. When she 


arose he folded her in his arms, and then, as his 
breathing became choked, he said, What! can 
this be deatb? Is it come already?” Suddenly 
uplifting his hands and eyes, he exclaimed, ‘I cee 
it! I see it! the gates are wide open! beautiful! 
beautiful!” and so expired. As noble an exit as 
can befali a man! 


— 2 — 
HBI. P FATHER. 


„Mr hands are so stiff I can hardly hold a 
pen,” said farmer Wilber, as he sat down to 
“figure out’? some accounts that were getting 
behindhand. 

“Could I help you, father ?“ said Lucy, laying 
down her crotehet work. I should be glad to 
if I only knew what you wished written.“ 

Woll, I shouldn't wonder if you could, Lucy,“ 
you!?“ : 

. “Jt would be a fine story if I did not know 
something of them after going twice through the 
arithmetic,” said Lucy, laughing. 

Well, I can show you in five minutes what I 
have to do, and it’ll bea powerful help if you can 
do it for me. I never was a master-hand at 
accounts in my best days, and it does not grow 
any easier, as I can see, since I put on specs.” 

Very patiently did the helpful daughter plod 
through the long, dull lines of figures, leaving the 
gay worsted work to lie idle all the evening, 
though she was in such haste to finish her scarf. 
It was reward enough to see her tired father, who 
had been toiling all day for herself and the other 
dear ones, sitting so cosily in his easy-chair, en- 
joying his weekly paper, as it can only be enjoyed 
in a country home, where news from the great 
world beyond comes seldom and is eagerly sought 
for. 

The clock strack nine before her task was over, 
but the hearty “ Thank you, daughter, a thousand 
times,” took away all sense of weariness. 

It's rather looking up, where a man can have 
an amanuensis,” said the father. ‘It’s not every 
farmer that can afford it.” 

“ Nor every farmer’s daughter that is capable 
of making one,” said mother, with a little pardon- 
able maternal pride. 

„Nor every one that would be willing, if they 
were able,” said Mr. Wilber—which last was a 
sad truth. How many daughters might be of use 
to their fathers in this and many other ways, who 
never think of lightening a care or labor! If 
asked to perform some little service, it is done at 

best with a reluctant step and an unwilling air 
which robs it of all sunshine or claim to gratitude. 

Girls, help your father; give him a cheerful 
home to rest in when evening comes, and do not 
worry his life away by fretting because he can 
not afford you all the luxuries you covet. Chil- 
dren exert as great an influence on their parents 
as parents do on their children. 
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WORKING POLITENESS. 


Tsat’s what we need! Politeness that we can 
put on and wear about our daily work—polite- 
ness that is always on hand—a stock of politeness 
that we can use out of without economizing the 
article—something strong and substantial for 
every-day use. We can get plenty of French 
bows and complimentary speeches for great 
occasions— what we need is the family article! 

We need a politeness that is tender and gentle 
toward women and little children, whether they 
are clad in velvet or rags—a politeness that does 
not get behind its newspaper when a shabby 
female enters a crowded car—that does not squirt 
ita tobacco juice over its neighbor, and keep its 
feet in its proper place—a politeness that endures 
disagreeable things rather than to complain—a 
politeness that is as careful of other people’s 
feelings as of its own corns! We need a polite- 
nees that says Thank you” for the most trifling 
service, and does not disdain to give you a 
pleasant, cheering smile as it goes by about its 
allotted tasks—a politeness that never offends a 
woman’s ear by coarse word or pbrase—that 
takes the baby out of the overburdened wife’s 
arms, and remembers to ask about her over-night 
headache, and takes interest in her little house- 
keeping cares. A woman can’t very well be cross 
if her husband is ceaselessly polite! We require 
a politeness that sets a chair for the weary errand- 
boy while he is waiting, and does not disdain to 
help a crooked old apple-woman across Broad- 
way—a politeness that does not appropriate four 
seats in a railroad car, and refrains from going 
to sleep on the most comfortable settee in a 
steamboat. Anybody can be polite on great 
occasions—it is the petty incidents of daily life 
that try men’s souls! 

We require politeness that treats-servants like 
human beings—that walks in the streets without 
staring every other lady out of countenance—that 
ean endure to bear its trailing skirts accidentally 
stepped on, without turning on the culprit a face 
like an infuriated Bengal tiger—that does not 
snatch a coveted piece of goods out of another 
person’s hands at a store, with PU take this! 
that does not talk audibly at opera and theater, 
and that refrains from saying in a loud whisper, 
after a long inspection of the lace on the bonnet 
directly in front, Mere imitation!” We stand 
in need of a politeness that says to weary store- 
clerks, “I am very sorry to have given you 80 
much trouble!” and does not tell every merchant 
that she can buy better goods than his, at a less 
price, at any other establishment in town! We 
want a politeness that respects the children’s 
little secrets, and sets their baby blunders right 
without hurting their feelings—that sympathizes 
with the chambermaid's toothache, and speaks a 
word of pleasant notice when the cook appears 
in a new calico dress with palm leaves rather 
larger than cauliflowers—a politeness that pre- 
faces every demand to inferiors with the magic 
words, If you will be so kind.” A politeness 
that does not say, It's always just so,“ when 
the husband comes home too tired to go out for 
an evening’s amusement, and tbat gets up an 
artificial interest in the Congressional debate 
thut he insists un reading aloud to the family 
circle—that never says to a dear particular 
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friend, “Mercy! how thin you are getting!” or, 
Dear me! how very unbecoming that bonnet is 
to you!” and listens in a heroic spirit of self- 
sacrifice to the endless yarns of the intolerable old 
lady who comes to spend “ a social day,’’ instead 


of discovering an errand to be done in some |. 


other room ! 
We want a politeness that will make the bore 


_ believe himself the most entertaining companion 


in existence—that will repress the wittiest bon 
mot for fear it should hurt the feelings of some 
obscure guest—that never repeats a morsel of 
spicy gossip, and that always believes the best 
until the worst is proved—a politeness that over- 
looks an army of faults for the sake of the one 
virtue that lies beyond—that looks. through awk- 
ward manners and rude language for the sterling 
worth underlying them. We need a courtesy 
that sits down by the domestic fireside to enter- 
tain its country cousin as willingly as if she were 
Queen Victoria's royal self, and never smiles when 
she eats green peas with a knife and drinks her 
tea from the saucer—a courtesy that is perfectly 
unconscious (apparently) of rustic phrases and 
atrocious grammar, and immolates itself cheer- 
fully on the shrine of sight-seeing,” and “ going 


trading,” during the long, bright days that might 


be so much more delightfully spent. We want 
something that is never for an instant laid aside 
or forgotten—the refinement and cultivation of 
manner that belong only to nature’s nobility. 
If you want to judge whether or not a man is 
really polite, watch him when he speaks to an 
inferior, or gives an order toa servant. If you 
would like to know a woman’s real character, 
observe her at home among her children and 
domestics. When people go out into the world, 
they put on their politeness just as they put on 
their best clothes and most sparkling jewelry—a 
sort of external adornment, but it is not every 
one who thinks it worth while to observe the 


| “gmall sweet courtesies” of life in the routine of 


every-day existence. 

If a married man comes home from his daily 
avocation tired and worn out, and yet remembers 
the pleasant “Good-evening” to his wife, and 
never grumbles when the tea is smoking and the 
beefsteak overdone, that is politeness. If a 
single man asks the plain, unattractive girl to 


dance at an evening party, not because he wants 


the pleasure of a polka with her, but because 
nobody else has invited her, that . is politeness. 
If he gives his seat in a stage to a weary little 
seamstress returning home from her day’s labor, 
that is politeness. And if a pretty damsel listen 
with an interested face to the embarrassed con- 
versation of an ineligible gentleman while her 
favorite beau is talking with some one else, that 


' is the very extreme of politeness. Heroism in 


little things constitutes politeness—petty acts of 
self-denial—imperceptible sacrifices—trials for 
which you receive neither credit nor applause! 
And if politeness is not one of the cardinal 
virtues, it most assuredly ought to be! We can 
all of us behave bravely enough in the stress of a 
great emergency, but what miserable cowards 
we are about the small ‘tribulations that are 
scattered over life as thickly as daisies in a 
pasture field! Wa conld all dio for our country 
if it were necessary; but if the coffee is muddy, 
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or if cold pork salutes our optics instead of the 
expected broiled chicken—that is quite a different 
matter! A body is justifiable in grumbling and 
making himself generally disagreeable under 
such circumstances as these? 

The fact is, we are not half polite enough to 
each other! We want more of the little amenities 
that spring straight from the heart—we want 
more working politeness. Remember, this is 
everybody's business. Shall we not institnie a 
reform ? 


A 
PANOPHONICS. 
THs panophonic alphabet, or universal alpba- 


bet of nature, was devised in the winter and 


spring of 1860-1. It claims to represent pbilo- 
sophically all the elementary sounds of human 
speech. Being based on nature it is never arbi- 


trary, each mark or sign representing accurately 
a sound. It is claimed, also, that being univer- 


sal in character, all things may be equally well 
represented by it. Such being the case, it fur- 
nishes a common tie to link together the various 
nations of the earth in one grand brotherhood; 
and hence appeals to the philanthropist, to the 
educationalist, to the missionary or student of for- 
eign languages, to the merchant, to the linguist, 
to the statesman, and to civilization in general ; 
in fine, it appeals to all who are interested in 
human welfare, as an improvement which should 
be availed of asa mighty ie! for the clevation 


of man. 


Its principles are impi; becauso natural ; it 
is easily acquired, because of the strict and en- 
tire correspondence between sound and siga. 
Discarding wholly all alpbabetic forms now in 
use as arbitrary and- unphilosophical, and ignor- 
ing all the re@eived systems of orthography, it 
claims to be based upon the Glowne strictly 
logical principles: 

First. The correspondence 888 sound and 


ö sign, so that one shall be suggestive of the other. 


Second. -The number of elementary sounds and 


. the number of alphabetical signs is the same. 


Third. As a natural sequence of the first two sta- 
ted principles, any given sound shall always be re- 
presented by the same sign, and any given sigu shall 


always represent the same sound. Upon this natu- 


ral basis a most beautiful, attractive and philosoph- 
ical: system of alphabetic and orthographic rep- 
resentation has been wrought out, and it is pro- 
posed to issue, as soon as the requisite means can 
be obtained, such works as may be necessary for 


‘the elucidation of the samo, and its full presenta- 


tion in proper form. In order to carry out his 
undertaking, the author earneatly solicits the co- 
operation of all whe may feel interested in a 


‘movement of so much importance. 


It is proposed to issue — Ist. A series of brief 

articles bearing upon the subject, and preparing 
the mind by facts and arguments for a more 
thorough appreciation of the movement. 2d. A 
circular, presenting that portion of the Universal 
Alphabet required in the representation of the 
English language, with directions for its use, and 
a few examples showing its practicability. 3d. 
A work of one hundred pages, more or less,” 
giving a full account of the origin and nature of 
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the Panophonic Alphabet, showing its adaptabil- 
ity to the representation of any and every lan- 
guage now spoken, or to be spoken, with illus- 
trations from the principal languages of America, 
Europe, and Asia. 4th. To issue, first, a periodical 
devoted to the phonic movement, and printed, in 
whole or in part, in the new style; second, a 
word-book of the English language, setting forth 
the ordinary alphabet and spelling beside the 
new, discarding the a b c succession; third, 
works adapted to the instruction of children and 
adults. Charts and diagramic illustrations are 
also to be prepared, for use in the lecture-room 
and school. 

- Thus there lies before the founder of this sys- 
tem work more than sufficient to occupy his whole 
: energies and time for the remainder of his natu- 
ral life. Who will assist him ? 

Those who may become interested in this under- 

taking will obtain further information by address- 
jag J. Madison Allen, in care of Thomas Middleton, 
Woodstock, Vt. 


Pbrsiologg. 


4 knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our Investigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Cudamnis, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.— Hoses iv. & 
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TRICHINIASIS, OR THE PORK 
DISBASE. | 


Tus disease has created a considerable stir in 
„this country, and materially affected the pork 
trade. It, however, appears that no well-authen- 
ticated cases have been discovered in the United 
States to warrant public apprehension. All our 
information upon the subject is derived mainly 
: from foreign 

=s. sources. In 
= Germany 
and north- 
ern France, 
> where theo 


= in a great 
measure on 
dietary preparations of pork, such as sausages, 
dried ham, etc., this disease has sometimes as- 
sumed the character of an epidemic. 

‘Elaborate microscopic investigations have 
brought to light the cause of the malady and 
suggested its prevention. The trichina is a minute 
worm, visible only to the naked eye when inclosed 
in its chal- — i 
ky capsule —— 

or shell, 
and then 
appearingg⸗ũ 
as a fine > 
white point 
inthe mas — 
of the mus- Fic. 2.—ENCAPSULED TRICHINÆ. 
cle infested. Fig. 1 is a representation of muscular 
tissue with trichinæ encapsuled or in the cbrysalis 
state, as seen by the naked eye. Under the micro- 
scope these insidious worms present the appear- 
ance shown in fig. 2. Itis in this condition that 


Fia. 1.—INFEcTED MUSCLE, 


i 
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they are usually introduced into the human 
stomach, where, during the process of digestion, 
the calcareous shell is dissolved and the triching 
released. Once in a free state, they very soon 
acquire growth and vigor sufficient to perform 
the office of reproduction. Tbe young parasites 


Fig. 3.—Mae TRICHINA. | 
are brought forth in great numbers from a single 
pair of trichine. Fig. 3 exhibits the full-grown 
male, and fig. 4 the full-grown female, with young 
just produced, as they appear when magnified 
about 200 diameters. The newly-born swarm 
immediately commence their depredationg by 
piercing the membranes of the stomach and in- 
testines, and make their way to the voluntary 
muscles, which seem to be their peculiar food, and 
in the fiber of which they prosecute their work 
of destruction with marvelous rapidity. Fig. 6 
shows the trichins devouring the muscular tissue. 
The symptoms of the affection are acute diarrhea, 


Fru. AFA TRICAINA AND Youre. 


dysentery, peritonitis with intense pain in the 
muscles, nervous prostration, muscular spasms, 
and finally paralysis and death. The muscles 
which lie nearest the digestive organs are first 
attacked, but the trichinæ soon find their way to 
the muscles of the chest, neck, and back, and by 
degrees reach the extremities. In fig. 6 we have 
a magnified representation of the parasite ap- 
proaching the encapsuled state, and in the lower 
part of the figure, a representation of the path 
the worm makes for itself in the musoular fiber. 
The muscles upon which it feeds become useless 
in proportion to the number of ultimate fibers 
destroyed. Such is the minuteness of trichinæ, 
and such their fertility, that a single ounce of flesh 
may contain a million of them. Hence it can not 
be wondered at that fatal results follow so rapidly 


| the eating of infected food. Although trichinæ 


have been found in animals of different species, 
yet the pig is the 
only one from the = | z 


—— 
— — 


of which fatal re- 
sults have follow- 
ed. For the ben- 
efit of those who 
esteem pork a del- p 
icacy (which we Fia. 5.—FREE TRICHINÆ, 

are far from doing), we would say that when 
this kind of meat is thoroughly cooked by the 
application of heat, the-parasites, if any there be 
in it, are destroyed. In Germany, pork is eaten 
very extensively, almost raw, especially the lean 
or muscular parts. It is said that in Berlin the 
animal consumption of swine amounts to 100,000 
head. In America, although the consumption of 
pork is large, especially in the Western States, 
yet the exemption from this disease is evidently 
due to the almost universal practice of cooking 
before eating; to say nothing of the superior 


quality of American swine. The Hettstadt 
tragedy, which occurred not long since, and has 
been tolerably well circulated through the papers 
in this country, furnishes the alarming record of 
eighty-three persons dying in a short time after 
dining off the flesh of one poor pig—a “ measly” 
one, so said the butcher who killed it. 

In Magdeburg, Dresden, Weimar, and other 
places, trichiniasis has prevailed toa considerable 
extent. Only two or three months ago a whole- 
sale poisoning from eating trichinous pork oc- 
curred in Hedersleben, an important German 
village, where SS COE 
out of 300 per- — — — 
sons who ate of 
the meat, more 
than 100 are 
now in their # 
graves, From 
these instances — 
it-is not surpris- Fie. 6.—Tricuma’s PATH. 
ing that the Germans should be much excited on 
the subject, especially as that article of sustenance 
which they regard with so much favor is the cause 
of their distress. 

An American physician who has given consid- 
erable attention to this subject, says as follows: 

“It is well known that the common red earth- 
worm’ or angle-worm' is infested with trichine, 
and in this way fowls and swine may become the 
subjects of the disease, as they devour the worm 
greedily. An opinion obtains with many persons 
that what is known as ‘measly pork’ is more 
Hable to be infected with trichins than any other. 
What facts there are to sustain this belief we are 
not acquainted with, but the ‘measles’ in the 
hog is genuine scrofula, and it is a significant fact 
that the disease just mentioned should have de- 
rived its name from scrofa, a sow. The ancients, 
however wild or erroneous may have been their 
theories, were nevertheless close and accurate 
observers of facts. In this way the name of the 
disease is made to indicate its origin. It is safe 
to conclude that more disease and deaths are 
caused by eating pork without trichine than with 
them. To those who are determined to eat swine- 
flesh in spite of the trichinæ and the law of Moses, 
we would give some advice in regard to the man- 
ner of rearing them. ‘As filthy as a hog,’ is com- 
mon comparison ; yet the pig is sometimes libeled. 
He has his likes and dislikes, and though he seeks 


| his food among verdure or in the filthy gutter, yet 


he will not eat unsound or unhealthy food. If he 
is shut up in a close pen, and made to swim in his 
own excrements, he certainly is not responsible 
for his dirty plight. The fact is now pretty well 
understood in Germany that the pigs which have 
been infested with trichine were brought up in 
this manner, and gave evidence of bad health 
before they were slaughtered.” 


One thing is certain, that to avoid trichiniasis 
altogether it is best not to eat swine flesh. If, 
however, the reader is too fond of the well-larded 
“ flesb-pots“ to renounce it, let him or her see to 
it that the meat is thoroughly examined and well 
cooked before it tickles the palate. 


— . ———————— 


“ BeavriroL wether!” as the gentleman said 
when he chanced to get a tander piece of mutton 
on his plate at dinner. 
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PHYSICAL- CULTURE. 

A SERMON BY THE REV. J. L. CORNING. 

Text: N Glority God eu body. —1 CoRINTHLANS 
vi. 20. 
Tux is no visible temple whose aisles and 
arches echo with such manifold hymns of ascrip- 
tion to the great Father of life as the human body. 
There is in the throbbing anatomy of an ephem- 
eron a tribute to the greatness of the Infinite 
Creator grander than all infinite nature. Every 
man carries about with him a mechanism, the 
vastness, delicacy, and intricatenees of which are 
almost infinite. The soul and the body: stand re- 
lated to one another as jewel and casket. Beyond 


question the jewel would appear the more won- | 


drous of the two when rightly appreciated. An 
intelligent inhabitant of another sphere, contem- 
plating with even a partial survey the sublime 
organization of the first haman body, would have 
said that such a piece of divine architecture never 
was built to crumble away. He would have ex- 
pected the mountains to disintegrate into atoms 
and the stars to fall out of the firmament sooner 
than a human frame to resolve itself from its comely 
proportions into a heap of chaotic ashes. Yet 
considering the intricacy of this mechanism, by 
what delicate contrivances its parts are mutually 
adjusted, one would say that man should be en- 
dowed with almost infinite wiedom and sagacity 
to guard it against damage. 
PHYSICAL CULTURE PROGRESSIVE, 

Contrary to this, however, physical science for 
sixty centuries has stumbled through a path of 
blind empiricism to a growth but now simply 
rudimental. The earth has teemed with elements 
which would sustain the body, and elements 
which would destroy it, and only experiment has 
availed to distinguish between them. The corn 
and the wheat have sprouted beside the night- 
shade and the hemlock. No philosopher could 
tell beforehand that aconite and digitalis were 
possessed of deadly qualities, and would paralyze 
the action of the heart. Experience was requisite 
to tell that carbonic acid gas would produce 
asphyxia. Thus it would seem that the pathway 
of six thousand years has been thick with pitfalls 
of ignorance into which the human family have 
been blindly stumbling. This mystery of mor- 
tality is only solved in the light of man’s immortal 


destiny. The body is like some of the palaces 


and cathedrals of the former ages which kings 
took down to replace with nobler architecture. 
Amid the ashes of the material rises the temple 
of the immaterial. 


ERRORS OF THE AGES, 

The mind of man has swung to two opposite 
extremes in its estimate of the human body, one 
of idolatry and irreligion, and the other of ascetic 
contempt and morbid pietism. Apollo was the 
deity of Greece, and Hercules of Rome, the one 
idealizing physical beauty, and the other physical 
strength. The whole of Roman ethics put a 
premium on muscle, and so in fact did much of 
the Grecian ; and you know what grand metaphors 
the wrestling matches of Olympia and the am- 
phitheater farnished to Saint Paul, with which he 
set forth in energetic phrase a picture of moral 
strife and achievement. In all ages, and the 
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| plumpness of soul. 
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world over, this vulgar species of materialism 
out of which boxers and bullies have been made 
has held more or less sway with man. 

Asceticism was a reaction of physical idolatry. 
The old hermits who flew from gluttony and 
license into starvation and solitude only leaped 
out of Soylla into Charybdis. Anthony and 
Ambrose made their bodies inipediments instead 
of servants by excessive abstinence and resultant 
chronic dyspepsia. It is a huge folly to think 
that gauntness of cheek necessarily . implies 
Martin Luther thought he had 
got out of the orbit of temptation when he got 
into his cloister cell with a table d’hote of bread 
and water; but even then he was compelled not 


, Seldom to fling his inkstand at the devil intruding 


his infernal shape into the doorway ; and the 
grand old reformer lived long enongh to learn 
the value of a good slice of sirloin, and to pre- 
scribe a hearty laugh as a panacea of spiritual 
despondency, and a sovereign preventive of en- 
gorged hepatic ducts. 


THE TRUE COURSE. 

The golden mean of physical care lies between 
the gladiatorial ring and the scant cupboard of a 
monkish cell. 

It ought to be considered by every young 
person a moral obligation to become acquaint- 
ed with and loyal unto physical law. You can 
not delegate this responsibility to another. It 
rests upon yourself. You may give your watch 
over to the care of the jeweler, but you have no 
business to give your body over to the care of a 
physician. If you were a great king with a 
scientific physiologist appointed and paid to fol- 
low you everywhere like a shadow, you might be 
an exception to this rule. But none of you ex- 
pect to attain to that equivoeal dignity. To man, 


jealous for the vigor and produetiveness of his. 


physical powers, every day, yes, every hour will 
bring its special demand for vigilance. One of 
the healthiest men that I evér saw told me the 
other day that be had to watch his physical con- 
dition as an engineer watches a locomotive, to 
keep it sound. Such vigilance became necessary 
because he was one of the few among mankind 
who had determined to get the largest amount of 
possible work out of his body and brain. 


‘ A LESSON FROM THE BRUTE. 

I made a visit of neighborly civility the other 
day to a certain quadruped whom I accidentally 
saw win a race on the ice not long since, and after 
a fine ride behind this noble horse I made very 
carefal and extensive inquiries into his sanitary 
habits, and found them of the first quality. Ven- 
tilation, cleanliness, diet, system, shelter, and all 
else were attended to with scrupulous fidelity. 
Hence he was never out of condition, his joints 
always well oiled, his skin always sleek, his 
muscles strong and supple, and his spirits fairly 
magnificent, and this without bitters or tonics. 
There was a practical lesson in that stable which 
I wish all young people might learn—that the 
business of life imperatively demands that a man 
or a woman should never be out of condition. 
The ideal of right living is that you and I should 
never have sick-headache and be laid on the shelf, 
that we never should be foundered with dyspepsia 


and surfeiting, that we never have dullness of 
brain by reason of blood too highly carbonized. : 


NECESSITY FOR DIETETIC. CARE. 
The brevity of time, and the mighty work com- 
mitted to time, should be the grand stimuli to 
physical care. It is one of the most encouraging 
signs of the times that physiological knowledge 
is becoming widely. diffused among the people. 
Time was, and that not many years ago, when 
there was an embargo upon it, aad a few of the 
learned held the monopoly. Now the youth of 
our schools are to some extent indoctrinated in 
the fundamental laws of life. Do you suppose it 
would be possible in figures to estimate the loss 
that the world has sustained in the matter of life 
and labor by reason of the ignorance of men con- 
cerning physical law? What did the world lose 
when Raphael sickened of a fever, as a conse- 
quence of pbysical immoderation, and died in 


his thirty-seventh year? What did the world lose 


when Starr King, one of the finest brains that 
America ever produced, perished by exposure in 
the very dawn of his intellectual manhood? 
What did the world lose when John Summerfield, 


by sheer neglect and over-exertion, fell a victim. 
to consumption before he was thirty? What did- 
` the world lose when Theodore Parker, in the very 


flower of his mental strength, fell a sacrifice. to 
excessive study? You may depend upon it that 
there is no ignorance for which the world has had. 
to pay so dearly as physiological ignorance. 
How many young men die prematurely by their 


neglect, and leave widows and orphans to be 


cared for by the world’s precarious charities ! 


A mother said to me the other day, “ Sir, I had 


cherished fond expectations that my daughter, 
just ripnaing into womanhood, would do some 
good service to the world, and now she is an 


emaciated, coughing invalid. She was a melan- 


choly sight—cold feet, cold hands, feeble pulse, 


impaired digestion, all owing to imprudence and. 


neglect.” 
THE PREACHER’S EXPERIENCE. 


Tou would be astonished if you knew with 


what little promise on the score of physical vigor 
I undertook the work of the ministry here ten 
years ago, and a little more to know the fact that 
I have not been compelled to vacate my pulpit 
for a single Sabbath by reason of ill-health. 
There are certain vows which I made in the 
beginning, and which have rarely been violated, 
and then not without extreme cause. First of all, 
that, as far as human endeavor could avail, I 
would never allow physical vitality to sink 
beyond a given level requisite for work. To this 
end many subordinate rules have been requisite, 
as these: to eat generously when nature admitted, 
and sparingly when moderation was obviously 
suggested ; to breathe fresh air the principal part 
of the time; and, chief of all, to sleep by the 
wholesale and by the retail, retiring early for the 
purpose. The principle of Lord Bacon is a good 
one: There is a regimen of health beyond the 
rules of physio; what a man finds good of, and 
what a man finds hurt of, is the best physic to 
preserve health. 
YOUTH THE SEASON OF IMPROVEMENT. 
The period of youth is pre-eminently the time 


` to form correct physical habits. Old age can at 
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best tinker and patch up damaged bodies, and 
thus partially atone for early neglect. I saw a 
man the other day, who, in my opinion, is already 
suffering from incipient softening of the brain 
caused by the use of tobacco, who is fated to die 
prematurely by the indulgence, and who is now 
removed almost beyond the possibility of reme- 
dial influence. If you have never arrived at 
that point in the process of evil habit at which 
appetite is a rushing torrent, and will a feather 
or a straw borne on its surface, I pray that you 
may be spared the horrible fate. If there is any- 
thing calculated to drive a man to the very mad- 
ness of despair, it is the haunting presence of such 
a consciousness as this. 


THE TIME TO FORM GOOD HABITS. 


The art of physical self-control, the power to 


say “No” when appetite and passion solicit— 
these are acquired, if ever, in the earlier periods 
of life. It is a discipline fairly sublime in its 
moral qualities, and its relation to the formation 
of both body and character, when a child has for 
the first time compelled himeelf or yielded to the 
solicitation of a parent to refuse a sweetmeat or a 
deleterious narcotic for some high advantage that 
may result from the refusal. And right here 
there is a most lamentable neglect in family cul- 
tare. The fireside should be a gymnasium of 
moral discipline Here, in this arena, conscience 
and will should be pitted against appetite and 
passion. Very early should a parent look well to 
the insidious habits which undermine physical 
vigor, and with this, enervate intellect and blunt 
the moral sense. The true art of family govern- 
ment is to teach children to govern themselves. 
They are not the best horses that are driven with 
blinders. The precaution may be needed in the 
process of breaking, but a horse is never fully 
broken till he can walk up to a locomotive with 
his eyes open. So depend upon it, parents, your 
children must see and confront life with its con- 
gtegated perils at some time or other, and the 
difficult problem for you to realize is to inocu- 
late the tender mind with such principles of 
tfuth, and harness it up with such appliances of 
moral strength, that when the stress of the temp- 
tation comes, as it will full soon enough, to tax 
the bravest muscle, there may be in readiness a 
panoply of resistance. 


THE ARGUMENT FROM TRADE. 

There is a fashion among men who adventure 
in pecuniary enterprises to lay in store capital for 
future reliance. You do not calla man financially 
prosperous who spends his whole yearly income. 
True thrift is based upon accommodation. What 
is vulgarly called the “ rainy day” of life comes 
upon all men, and when it comes, blessed be the 
man that has a pile of mortgages and stock cer- 
tificates convertible into cash upon emerg- 
ency. j 

` So in physical culture there is a law of thrift 
and wealth which may be justly denominated the 
law of capital. A green old age is never attained 
without a man has the coin securities of blood 
and nerve snd fiber in his body, and this coin is 
tbe reward of early babits of economy. Tem- 
perance and moderation are the indispensable 
reqnisites of comfort and cheer in a man’s de- 
clining day:. 
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EXAMPLES. 

You know that history furnishes some memo- 
rable instances of vigorous longevity, as Wesley 
who died at eighty-eight; Alexander Von Ham- 
boldt who died at ninety; Father Waldo, once 
chaplain of the United States Congress, who 
lived to pass one hundred ; the lamented Professor 
Silliman, of Yale College, who passed gently to 
his heavenly rest at eighty-six ; and the honored 
ex-president of Union College who was recently 
gathered to his fathers at the age of ninety-three. 
The secret of longevity in these memorable ex- 
amples is precisely paralleled to the law of capital 
and finance. Physically, some men always live up 
to their income and intrench on the principal, 
and such men always die before their time. 
Other men, and they are the few and far between, 
use up vitality sparingly, economizing and board- 
ing at every point, and these, accidents and con- 
genital disorders excepted, are sure of a vigorous 
and smiling old age. l 

The rule of preserving the body is to keep the 
body under, not by ascetic crucifixion, but by 
manly and comprehensive self-control. 


WHY TEMPERANCE REFORMS PAIL. 

I have heard it frequently said of late that the 
temperance reform is a failure. It certainly is 
such, as compared with the hopes and expecta- 
tions of certain enthusiastic advocates, and it 
will be a failure until physical self-control is 
learned as a comprehensive instead of a restricted 
science. The over-laden trencher opens the door 
to the intoxicating cup, and not until men are 
well fed, I mean wisely and moderately dieted, 
will they be exempt from the direful solicitations 
of false stimulants. Physical life is the arena in 
which thought in the brain and truth in the heart 
exercise themselves in the attainment of manly 


vigor. Mortality is written as an inevitable fate 
upon the body, but out of its perishing elements 
the soul should emerge all clad in beauty and 
vigor for its immortal pathway. 


— e 8 
THE BCLIPSE. 


An occasional contributor sends us the following neat 
poetic allusion to the total eclipse of the moon which 
occurred March 30th. 


WE looked at the moon askance, that night when it rose, 
As sadly we pondered its destiny o'er, 

For from wond'rous accounts we were led to suppose 
That coming events cast their shadows before. 


But its beams were as mellow as mild was its light, 
Its disk as unclouded, its pathway as clear, 

Its mien was as steady and free from affright 
As that it had borne any night in the year. 


Could it be she moved onward not knowing her fate ? 
Could it be the invader was coming by stealth— 

Was creeping in ambush, or lying in wait 
To despoil her of brightness, the source of her wealth? 


Oh, who to her presence a message will bear 
To warn off the shadow that threatens to fall 

On her clear, gentle face that sadly must wear 
A frown that will gather its gloom over all ? 


Now the hour, portentous, approaches apace, 
The sun and the earth their intrigue mature— 
The shadow moves on, and in silent embrace 
Clasps the moon, darkly hiding her light, pale, but pure. 


Oh, darkness appalling, go back to your lair! 
I feel on my forehead the touch of your lips, 
And shrink from the gloom your dark features wear, 
For the world is in shadow, the moon in eclipse. 
INEZ LADD, 


(June, 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


Ir there be any bond in life which ought to be 
sacredly guarded from everything that can put 
it in peril, it is that which unites the members of 
a family. If there be a spot upon earth from 
which discord and strife should be banished, it is 
the fireside. There center the fondest hopes and 
the most tender affections. How lovely the spec- 
tacle presented by that family which is governed 
by the right spirit! Each strives to avoid giving 
offense, and is studiously considerate of the oth- 
ers’ happiness. Sweet, loving dispositions are 
cultivated by all, and each tries to surpass the 
other in his efforts for the common harmony. 
Each heart glows with love; and the benediction 
of heavenly peace seems to abide upon that 
dwelling with such power that no black fiend of 
passion dare rear his head within it. 


Who would not realize this lovely picture? It 
may be realized by all who will employ the ap- 
pointed means. Let the precepts of the Gospel 
be applied as they are designed to be; and they 
will be found to shed a holy charm upon the fam- 
ily circle, and make it what God designed that it 
should be, the most heaven-like scene on earth. a. 
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Hots ro Preacuers.—A correspondent of the 
Northern Christian Advocate suggests the follow- 
ing thoughts, which ministers of all denominations 
may ponder with profit : 


Never make an apology in the pulpit—you 
will lessen yourself by so doing. Don’t make 
long introductions to your sermons—a portico 
should never be as large as the house. Do not 
make a repeater of yourself, by repeating the 
same thoughts in your firstly, secondly, thirdly, 
lastly, and in conclusion. Never defend yourself 
in the pulpit against any evil thing said of you. 
You are set for the defence of the gospel, and not 
of co own reputation. Keep your account 
with God and not with men, and he will defend 
you. Don’t preach long sermons, for long 
sermons do no good, but often do harm. Every 
moment you detain your hearers after the 

me weary, you damage them and yo 

also. But the length of a sermon is not always 
to be measured by the time taken in its delivery. 
A sermon that has neither height, depth, nor 
breadth, must 3 be a long one. Or a 
sermon which does not interest the hearers, will 
always be a long a one. As long as you can 
hold the fixed attention of your hearers, it will be 
safe to go on, but when you can neither gain nor 
retain such attention, close as soon as possible. 
Do not preach wordysermons. Give your hearers 
as many thoughts in as few words as you possibly 
can. Let your motto be Mullumin parvo. Never 
sbun to declare all the counsel of God, for you 
may safely preach a whole gospel everywhere.” 


[Now, a “hint” to the sexton may be useful. 
Let him see to it that the church is well ventilated, 
and that preacher and people have plenty of 
“fresh air” to breathe this warm weather instead 
of that old, sooty, musty, dead air which was 
hurriedly shut in after the last crowded meet- 


ing. Entering an unventilated church with its 
damp smell is something like entering a dark 
vault in which corpses have lain, and it is sug- 
gestive of * death” and the grave.” Think of a 
tired preacher inhaling and exbaling for an hour 
and u half at a time, two or three times a week, 
such a compound of poisonous gas, and that, 
too, when almost prostrate with over-brain 
work. Is it any wonder that so many are 
laid up with bronchitis, sore throat, consumption, 
dyspepsia, etc.? Besides, pure air, even with 
poor preaching, will keep the people from going 
to sleep.] 
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HOW DO WE TALK? 


tt CONVERSATION is the greatest blessing of social 
life?” 

Isit? What is conversation? In what does it 
consist? And where is the dividing line between 
conversation and gossip? How do people talk in 
stages and cars, steamboat and ferry lines? 
“ Pleasant weather — as though every mortal with 
eyes in his head and the sense of feeling in bis 
bones couldn’t judge for himself on this topic. 
„Likely to rain before night’’—a still more start- 
ling piece of information. The fact is, we Ameri- 
cans are too reticent about what we read and 
learn, and really, actually think. We float too 
much on the surface—we have a horror of going 
down deep. -We like good, substantial reading ; 
the standard authors of this country and England 
are familiar to every man or woman who pretends 
to the slightest degree of literary culture, and we 
grasp eagerly at every novelty that issues from 
the press, but we do not like to talk “ books.” 
We fancy, very erroneously, that it makes us ap- 
pear pedantie; we have a horror of seeming too 
learned, especially among ladies. And so, by 
way of avoiding Scylla, we run point-blank upon 
Charybdis, and talk incoherently upon the 
weather. 

Has the reader ever sat in the midst of a room 
full of young people, and smiled inwardly to hear 
the “feast of reason and the flow of soul.” How 
comically the half connected sentences blend into 
each other, a senseless stream of words Com- 
ing home from the last matinée”—“ Harry’s 
mustache” —“ flirting in the most ridiculous 
manner with Katy“ —“ the trimmings on Mrs. 
Mode’s dove-colored dress” —“ two new bonnets. 
with the sweetest French flowers“ Jim’s de- 
lightful side-whiskers’’—“‘ walking down Broad- 
way with a young lady on each side of bim“ 
“never, never speak to her again, as long as I 
live”—* gray horses with delicious long tails“ 
. “eating ice-cream at Delmonico’s’’—“‘ four dollars 
and a half a yard at the very least“ — well, I 
never !” 

And this is conversation! This is the ennobling, 
refining element that is supposed to be “the 
greatest blessing of social life!“ 

There is a great deal to be said upon our pecu- 
liar choice of phraseology. It will never do to 
be accused of talking dictionary, so we converse 
in a style not very far removed from the provincial 
dialect of a camp of English gipsies. A slang 
phrase, originating in the column of a newspaper, 
or set afloat on the wings of a popular anecdote, 
flies over the country with telegraphic swiftness, 
and becomes incorporated with our language in 
an incredibly short space of time. We relish the 
innovation. A fine sunset, glowing with tints of 
carmine and liquid gold, is splendiferous“ -a 
perfect rainbow, arching sublimely as an epic 
poem, is “jolly.” We do not walk, we “peg 
along’—we do not destroy, we “gobble up.” 
Instead of withdrawing, we skedaddle“ or 
% mosay, and when we hear that our neighbor's 
mischievous boy has been spanjazzled,“ we 
merely infer that his offenses have at length re- 
ceived their merited punishment. Our expression 
for differing in opinion from a friend is that we 
don't see it;“ and if he is defeated in the course 
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of argument, he “dries up.“ Should a man be- 
come the victim of a practical joke, he is ‘‘ sold ;” 
and when he fails in business, he bursts up; 
while our highest degree of commendation is con- 
centrated in the one comprehensive word, bully.“ 

Truly there is nothing like an original style 
of conversation! The general diffusion of know- 
ledge has apparently succeeded in strewing these 
flowers of speech broadcast over the land, on the 
universal education plan, and they flow in silver 
modulations from the scarlet lips of beauty quite 
as frequently as they are growled out from be- 
neath a heavy mustache. 


This is all wrong, from beginning to end. Isit 
not barbarous, literally barbarous, to corrupt a 
grand old language like ours into such absurd 
trivialities? Talking is an art, and as such it 
should be cultivated, especially among our ladies, 
who have it in their power to influence the whole 
tide and current of social life. Of what use is all 
the education that we lavish upon our girls if they 
can not sustain a creditable part in conversation ? 
Take any young lady of the present day, and ob- 
serve the stages of chit-chat by which sho grad- 
ually develops—stages that are too typical of 
her mental growth. From fourteen to sixteen, 
Moore’s poems and Bulwer's novels engross her 
tongue and thoughts—she fancying her mind is 
being cultivated! From sixteen to twenty, gold 
bracelets, tarlatan dresses, and opera nights 
merge gradually into Tommy Stevens’ beautiful 
eyes and diamond engagement rings, winding up 
with a bridal vail and plenty of foolish girl-con- 
fidences. From twenty to twenty-five, she can 
talk about nothing but the trials incident to baby’s 
teething and her nurse girl’s abominable imposi- 
tion. And after twenty-five, servants, Brussels 
carpets, preserves, and point lace collars form the 
staple of her thoughts and remarks. Yet she has 
probably been expensively educated, and con- 
siders herself a person of most charming manners. 


We have more than once observed a significant 
recoil among gentleman when they are threatened 
with an introduction to a young lady “of re- 
markable conversational powers.“ Probably it 
is because the terms are regarded as synonymous 
with strong-minded females in spectacles who 
read Greek and talk transcendentalism through 
their noses. This ought not to be. Talking 
should be as easy and graceful an accomplishment 
as singing or playing. Our language is beautiful 
and comprehensive; books, newspapers, and 
pamphlets are within the reach of everybody, and 
there is no excuse for a lack of cultivation and 
polish. It is as easy to select a musical and ex- 
pressive word to denote our meaning as to couch 
it in slang phrases, and it gives infinitely more 
grace and polish to general conversation. 


We talk too carelessly and rapidly as a nation ; 
we use too many provincialities. Indeed, it is said 
that by the voice and dialect alone it is easy to 
distinguish Southerner from Northerner, New 
Yorker from Vermonter, even the residents of one 
city from those of another. Our speech is pecu- 
liar and indistinct, probably because we do not 
take sufficient pains to pronounce our words 
clearly and correctly, and we are too prone to 
drawl and lisp. As to actual grammatical errors, 
we wish we could say they were confined to 


— 


the uneducated few, but such is by no means the 
case. We have heard some college graduates— 
men who move in refined society—declare that 
they “done” so and 80. and that they “don’t 
know notbing about it.” Of course all this is 
mere habit, but it is a very disagreeable habit, and 
ought to be plucked up by the roots. Wearea 
great people, and growing greater every day, but 
we never shall be a perfect people until we learn 
the use of our tongues and train ourselves into 
good talkers. 


— 
DEATH'S MYSTERY. 
BY FRANCES LAMARTINE, 


Tis but a little thing to die, 
And leave earth's faded flowers 
To whisper requicms o’er onr tomb 
In autumn's dreary hours. 


Ah! who would not be glad to die, 
And close the weary eyes, 

To waken in a brighter world, 
Beyond the starry skies? 


How can we even tolaù to stay 
In thie dark world of care, 

When one brief pang, one struggle here, 
Would make us happy there ? 


Ah! surely we would never grieve 
To leave Time's fading shore, 
And soar away to fadeless realms, 

Where dying comes no more. 


Then who would call the Joved ones back 
From out the Shepherd's fold, 

To tread again Life's thorny track, 
‘Neath skies so dark and cold? 

It surely is not sad to die 
And leave earth’s transient joy, 

To drink of heaven’s undying bliss, 
And love without alloy. 


Oh! ‘tis a Aappy thing to die! 
To lay this form away, 
And change earth's home for one on high, 
Earth’s night for heaven's day. 
is grand and beautiful to die! 
Our great Redeemer died 
To wash away each trace of sin, 
And make us purified. 


Then tremble not when death shall come— 
Tis but the Saviour's call; 

Tis bat His love that wafts us home 
Where no dark shadows fall. 


*Tis changing weariness for rest, 

Time for eternity; 
_And this bright change to happiness 

Is Death's dark mystery. 

So while we stand on Time’s dark shore, 
Let every tear be dried, 

For we shall find our loved and lost 
Beyond Death’s moaning tide. 


— o oe 


Emparpassina.—On a certain wedding occasion 
that we have read of, a pecky and inquisitive old 
lady, who came without invitation, bustled up 
to the bride and queried: ‘‘ So, yew air goin to 
be marrid? Keep house, eh? Goin to have a 
girl, I spose?’ The expectant bride, quite 
dumbfounded at such a question, stammered 
through her blushes that she really could not 
say whether it would be a girl or a boy. But we 
vote for boys; for sec here: Mre. Senator Kate 
Chase Sprague, following the example of more 
common people, has a baby, a boy about five 
weeks old. Mrs. Sprague's mother-in-law pre- 
sented her with $500,000 for having a boy, and 
settled $100,000 on the fortunate little stran- 
ger.“ The Scripture says the laborer is worthy 
of his hire,’’ but isn’t half a million rather ex- 
travagan 
with milk at ten cents a quart? 


t pay for such a performance, especially N 
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Fig. 1.—DIAGRAM. 


Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make. Spenser. 
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OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


SECRETIVENESS (10)—Fr. Secrétivité.—The qual- 
ity of being secretive; disposition or tendency to con- 
ceal.— Webster. -. 

Cunning, prudence, secrecy, hypocrisy, intrigue, du- 
plicity, falsehood, slyness.— Gall. 

The propensity to conceal, to be secret in thoughts, 
words, things, or projects.— Spurzheim. 

This faculty gives an instinctive tendency to conceal, 
and the legitimate object of it is to restrain the outward 
expression of our thoughts and emotions till the under- 
standing shall have pronounced judgment on its pro- 


, priety.— Combe. 


A fool uttereth all his mind, but a wise man keepeth it 


till afterward.— Solomon. 


Loca riov.—Tbe organ of this propensity is sit- 
uated at the inferior edge of the parietal bone (10, 
fig. 1), immediately above Destructiveness, or in 
the middle of the lateral portion of the brain. 
When this organ and Destructiveness are both 
highly developed, there is a general fullness of the 
lower and middle portion of the side-head, as in 
the outline, fig. 2. 


PuysioanomicaL Sians,—The breadth of the 
wings of the nose next to the face indicates Secre- 


Fie. 32—SrocRETIVENESS. 


tiveness. This is in accordance with the physio- 
logical action of this faculty, which tends to shut 
the mouth and expand the nostrils. This sign is 
large in the Negro, the Chinese, the North Ameri- 
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‘can Indian, and in most 


savage and half-civilized 
tribes. It acts in opposi- 
tion to an inquisitive dispo- 
sition in others, and is not 
inclined to answer questions 
prompted by mere curi- 
osity. Persons who have it 
large, manifest its natural 
language in various ways 
—buttoning up the coat to 

the chin, wearing a high, — 
tight cravat; or, if a wom- — 

an, a dress fitting high u 

on the neck. Those i d aes 
possess little Secretiveness wear their clothes 
more loose and open. 

“ This propensity, when predominantly active,” 
Mr. Combe says, “ produces a close, sly look [ad- 
mirably exemplified in our likeness of Constance 
Emily Kent, the murderess, which contrast with 
that of Jenny Lind, fig. 5] ; the eye rolls from side 
to side; the voice is low; the shoulders are drawn 
up toward the ears, and the footstep is soft and 


Fig. 4.—ConsTaNnorE Emity Kent. 
gliding. The movements of the body are toward 
the side. Sir Walter Scott accurately describes 
the look produced by this faculty and Cautious- 
ness in the following lines : 


„For evil seemed that old man’s eye, 

Dark and designing, flerce yet shy, 

Still he avoided forward look, 

But slow and circumspectly took 

A circling, never-ceasing glance, 

By doubt and cunning marked at once, 

Which shot a mischief-boding ray 

From under eyebrows shagged and gray. 

Lord of the Isles, Canto iv., p. 94. 
Function.—‘ The nature and object of this pro- 

pensity appear to be the following : The various 


faculties of the human mind are liable to involun- 


-tary activity from internal causes as well as from 


external excitement. Thus, Amativeness, becom- 
ing active, gives feelings corresponding to its 
nature ; Acquisitiveness inspires with strong de- 
sires for property ; and Love of Approbation fills 
the mind with projects of ambition. Every one 
must be conscious that these or similar feelings at 
times rush into his mind involuntarily, and fre- 
quently refuse to depart at the command of the 
will. Thoughts of all kinds, moreover, arise in 
the intellectual organs, and facts which ought not 


to be divulged occur to the recollection. - If out- 
ward expression were given to these impulses and 
ideas, in all their vivacity, as they arise, social 
intercourse would be disfigured by a rude as- 


semblage of disgusting improprieties, and man 
would shun the society of his fellows as more 
loathsome than pestilence or famine. Shakspeare, 


with that accuracy of observation which distin- 

guishes him, has portrayed this feature of the 

human mind. Iago says: 

“ Utter my thoughts! Why, say they're vile and false 
As where's that palace whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not? Who has a breast so pure, 
But some uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep leets and law-daye, and in session sit 
With meditations lawful?” Othello, Act iii., scene 5. 

„Some instinctive tendency, therefore, to re- 
strain within the mind itself—to conceal, as it 
were, from the public eye—the various emotions 
and ideas which involuntarily present themselves, 
was necessary to prevent their outward expres- 
sion; and nature has provided this power in the 
faculty of Secretiveness.“ 


A sufficient endowment of this organ is essential - 


to the formation of a prudent character. It im- 
poses a salutary restraint upon the manifestations 
of the other faculties, and serves as a defense 
against prying curiosity. “When Napoleon,” 
Sir Walter Scott says, thought himself closely 
observed, he had the power of discharging from 
his countenance all expression save that of a 
vague indefinite smile, and presenting to the 
curious investigator the fixed eyes and rigid 
features of a marble bust.” This power was con- 
ferred by large Secretiveness. Those in whom it 
is deficient are characterized by a Jack of tact, 
great bluntness of manner, and an instantaneous 
expression of every thought and feeling; and 
they seldom suspect any hidden purpose in an- 
other. Othello is described by Iago as such a 
person. He says: 
“ The Moor is of a free and open nature, 
That thinks men honest that but seem to be so; 


And will as tenderly be led by the nose 
As asses are |” ö 


ILLUSrRRATrVX ExaMPies.—* It is a curious fact, 
that tbe Italians and English, in whom Secretive- 


—— 


ness is large, delight in humor, while the French, 
in whom the organ is moderate, can scarcely im- 
agine what it is. In conformity with these differ- 
ences in national development, the English and 
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Italians practice a prudent reserve in their inter- 


course with strangers, while the French are open 
to excess, and communicate even their private 
affairs to casual acquaintances. The French also 
delight to live, and even to die, in public; while 
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the Englishman shuts himself up in his house, 
which he denominates his castle, and debars all 
the world from observing his conduct. Other 
faculties contribute to these varieties of taste, but 
Secretiveness is an essential element in the relish 
for retirement.” 8 

Secretiveness is found to be large in the heads 
of all good actors, and that of Clara Fisher (fg. 
8) will serve as a good example. 

“‘Seoretiveness, with small ee 
predisposes to lying, and, combined with Acquis- 
itiveness, to theft. Indeed, Secretiveness is more 
invariably large in thieves than Acquisitiveness; 
and it prompts to this crime, probably by the 
feeling of secrecy which it generates in the mind. 
It gives the idea that all is hidden, that no eye 
sees, and that no intellect will be able to trace 
the fraud. It produces also that capacity for sly 
cunning which is essential to a thief.” In mur- 
derers it is generally large in connection with a 
great development of Destructiveness ; of this com- 
bination fig. 4 furnishes a noted example. The 
character of the aborigines of this country fur- 
nishes a striking illustration of the action of 
Secretiveness in the savage. The negro, too, is 
very secretive, and generally “don’t know nuffn 
*bout it,” when you endeavor to extract any in- 
formation from him. The Chinese are still more 
remarkable for the same trait of character. The 
organ and sign of this faculty are generally found 
larger in women than in men. 

SELF-ESTEEM (13)—Fr. Kelime de Sot.—The 
esteem or good opinion of one’s self; complacency.— 
Webster. 

This sentiment seems to give us a great opinion of our- 
selves, constituting self-love or self-esteem.—Spurzheim. 

It imparts that degree of satisfaction with self which 
leaves the mind open to the enjoyment of the bounties 
of Providence and the amenities of life; it inspires us 
with that degree of confidence which enables us to apply 


our powers to the best advantage in every situation in 
which we are placed.— Combe. 


Location.—The organ of Self-Esteem is situated 


at the back part of the top-head (13, fig. 1), where 
the coronal surface begins to decline toward the 
back-head, and a little above the posterior angle 
of the parietal bones. When it is large, the head 
rises far upward and backward from the ear in the 
direction of it,asinfig.7. Fig. 6 shows the form 
of the head when Self-Esteem is small. 
PRHTSTOONOMICAL Sians.— Self-Esteem is believed 
to have its facial sign in the upper lip, to which 


it gives fullness and convexity on each side of the 
center. It also throws back the head in the di- 
rection of its phrenological organ, as shown in fig. 
6, and we find another sign of its development 
and activity in the length and arching of the wind- 
pipe, as shown in fig. 9. 

Funotion.—The faculty of Self-Esteem inspires 
with the sentiment of self-love and self-confidence, 
and a due endowment produces only excellent 
effects, “It also aids in giving dignity in the 
eyes of others; and we shall find, in society, that 
that individual is uniformly treated with the most 
lasting and sincere respect who esteems himself 
so highly as to contemn every action that is mean 
or unworthy of an exalted mind. By communi- 
cating this feeling of self-respect, it frequently 
and effectually aids the moral sentiments in resist- 
ing temptation to vice. Several individuals in 
whom the organ is large, have stated to me that 
they have been restrained from forming improper 
connections by an overwhelming sense of the 
degradation which would result from doing 30; 
and that they believed their better principles 
might have yielded to temptation had it not. been 
for the support afforded to them by the instinctive 
impulses of Self-Esteem.” 


Fie. 8.—Pors ALEXANDER VI. 


Dericrency.— When the organ is too small, a 
predisposition to humility is the result. In such 
a case the individual wants confidence and a due 
sense of his own importance. He has no reliance 
upon himself; if the public or his superiors frown, 
he is unable to pur- 
sue even a virtu- 
ous course, through 
diffidence of bis own 
judgment. Inferior 
talents, combined 
with a strong en- 
dowment of Self- 
Esteem, are often 
crowned with far 
higher success than 
more splendid abil- 
ities joined with 
this sentiment in a 
feebler degree.“ 


Fie. 9.—SELF-ESTEEN. 


InLusTRATIVE EA ILS. — Dr. Gall mentions, 
among many others, the following cases illustra- 
tive of the action of Self-Esteem : 

“A young man, endowed with faculties above 
mediocrity had manifested from his infancy in- 


supportable pride. He constantly maintained 
that he was of too good a family to work, or ap- 
ply himself to anything. Nothing could free him 


Fra. 10. —NELSON Sian: 


from this absurdity ; he was even put, for eighteen 
months, into a house of correction at Hainar. A 
physician of Vienna, an otherwise amiable man, 
carried the feeling of pride to such a height, that 
every time when called to a consultation, even 
with practitioners older than himself, or with 
public professors, he regularly took the prece- 
dence, both in entering and coming out of the 
apartment. When any document was to be sub- 
scribed, he insisted on affixing his signature first. 
He had conneeted himself with the director of the 
great hospital, but solely, as he himself told after- 
ward, for the purpose of supplanting him. At 
Heidelberg Dr. Gall saw a girl of eighteen, of a 
remarkable character. Every word or gesture 
in the least familiar revolted her. She called on 
God on every occasion, as if he took a special 
interest in her affairs. When she spoke, assurance 
and presumption were painted in her features ; 
she carried her head high, and a little backward, 
and all the movements of her head expressed 
pride. She was not capable of submission; when 
in a passion, she was violent, and disposed to pro- 
ceed to all extremities. Although only the 
daughter of a quill-merchant, she spoke her 
native language with extraordinary purity, and 
communicated with none but persons of a rank 
superior to her own. In all these individuals the 
organ of Self-Esteem was very largely developed. 
Dr. Gall mentions, that be had examined also the 
heads of a number of chiefs of brigands, remark- 
able for this quality of mind, and that he had 
found the organ large in them all.” It was very 
large in that human monster, Pope Alexander 
VI. (fig. 8.) 

SIZE (2%).—Extent of superficies or volume; bulk; 
bigness; magnitude.— Webster. 

Dr. Spurzheim inferred, by reasoning, that there must 
be a faculty the function of which is to perceive size, and 
observation has proved the soundness of his conclusion, 
for the situation assigned by him to the organ has been 
found correct.— Combe. 

Location —The organ of Size is placed at the 
internal extremity of the arch of the eyebrows 
(S, fig. 1), on each side of Individuality. 
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Foxorion.—The power of determining size is | PRACTICAL PHYSIOGNOMY.” 


important to every one, but particularly so to 
geometricians, architects, carpenters, machinists, 
and artists. In union with Locality it gives con- 
ceptions of perspective. 

SIZER, NELSON, a practical phrenologist and 
lecturer, and noted as one of the best character readers 
in America, and also as a writer on Phrenological and 
Physiological subjects. He was born in Chester, Mass., 
May A, 1812. ` 

Mr. Sizer stands about five feet seven inches 
high, weighs one hundred and eigbty-five pounds, 
and is very compact, and remarkable for strength 
in combination with activity. His vital system 
being admirably developed gives him great en- 
durance, and furnisbes ample support for his 
brain ; and there are very few men who are able 
to do so much labor physical or mental as he has 
accomplished, and like him maintain uninter- 
rupted health, not losing a meal, or a day from 
business, on account of illness, for ten years 
together. 

He is a self-made man, baving, at twelve years 
of age, commenced to take care of himself, and 
acquire such education as his opportunities and 
his own means would allow, chiefly studying and 
writing in the intervals of labor, besides learning 
two trades, namely, the woolen and the paper 
business ; he also acquired a fair knowledge of 
carpentry. As his fath was a builder, he be- 
came familiar with that business. This mechan- 
ical adaptation, and this varied experience in 
several trades, though probably not advantageous 
to him in a pecuniary sense, enables him all the 
better to comprehend and analyze the peculiar 
talents in those whom he examines, which adapt 
them to the different departments of business. 

In 1849, Mr. Sizer was invited to takea 2 
in the office of Fowler and Wells, as a professional 
examiner, and soon became a stated contributor 
to the ParenoLocicat JournnaL. In 1853, in con- 
nection with Fowler and Wells, he opened the 
branch phrenological establishment in Phila- 


delphia, Pa., remaining there two years and a 
hall. In 1856 he returned to New York, where 
he may now be found actively engaged in the 

ractice of his profession as one of the examiners 
ia the rooms of Messrs. Fowler and Wells, 389 
Broadway. 

For a phrenological delineation of Mr. Sizer’s 
character and a sketch of his life, see the PaRENo- 
LOGICAL JOUBNAL for December, 1863. 
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Mons Sarr Discovertes.—A Mr. Bourne, of 
Austin, Nevada, while on a recent exploring expe- 
dition in that Territory, at a place about 76 miles 
south of a mining camp known as San Antonio, 
and about the same distance from Walker's Lake, 


discovered the largest deposit of native salt found 
on this side the Americau continent. It consists 
of a plain of ten miles square covered with salt, 
from six inches to three feetin depth. This salt 
plain is continuous, and is without shrub or sand- 
hill, extending white and glistening as far as the 
eye can reach: One of the curiosities of this 
plain is that in the midst of it is a large boiling 
spring, of exceedingly salt water, and rising from 
a bed of salt apparently of its own deposit. The 
spring appears to have been much larger tban at 
present, but its own deposits have so encroached 
upon it that it has built up a mound of that ma- 
terial, and reduced its aperture to about four feet 
in diameter. Good fresh water is found in the 


hills bordering the plain. 


Puysiocnomy is undoubtedly attracting more 
attention at the present day than at any previous 
time since the days of Lavater. There is an al- 
most universal interest manifested in it, not in 
its theoretical aspects merely, but also in its prac- 
tical application. Everybody wants to read char- 
acter, and almost everybody is attempting to do 
so, though often, it must be confessed, owing to 
ignorance of the true signs,“ with but indiffer- 
ent success. No face, fair or plain, is safe from 
scrutiny. We can only pray that we be not mis- 
read, and be thankful that an opportunity is now 
afforded to all who desire to make Physiognomy 
a useful branch of education as well as a subject 
of curious investigation, to learn all that is at 
present known on the subject. The work before 
us appears very opportunely. It comes at a time 
when everybody is inquiring about Physiognomy, 
and getting very unsatisfactory replies. The 
works formerly existing on the subject are out of 
print; and if a copy be occasionally found, its 
teachings are discovered to lack the sound basis 
of modern science, and to be in the main mere 
fanciful speculations. 


“ New Physiognomy“ is an attempt to systema- 
tize whatever is known on the subject, whether 
contained in previous works or drawn from the 
author’s varied and extensive observation and ex- 
perience, and to show, so far as possible, the sci- 
entific basis on which each observed manifesta- 
tion rests. The author, for instance, has not 
deemed it sufficient to merely point out signs of 
affection in the lips and chin, of vital power and 
tenacity of life in the neck, and of courage in 
the jaws and temples (as well as in the head), 
but he has taken pains to give the physiological 
reason for these signs, to show the necessary con- 
nection between the observed fact and the less 
manifest law. 

Never before have the general principles on 
which any and every system of character-reading 
which deserves the name must necessarily rest, 
been even casually set forth. They are here care- 
fully stated and systematically arranged, and it 
may be seen at a glance that, whatever may be 
thought of the superstructure—whatever errors 
may have been committed in the practical appli- 
cation of the principles laid down—the founda- 
tions for a grand and comprehensive system are 
most securely laid. But, while theory is not neg- 
lected, the work is in the main eminently practi- 
cal, and well suited to the wants of those who 
wish to make their knowledge available in the 
actual intereourse and business of life. 

After a brief historical sketch of Physiognomy, 
and an account of previous systems, we are fairly 
introduced to the New Physiognomy” in the 
methodical and carefully studied statement of 
general principles already referred to. 

The important subject of Temperament next 
claims our attention, and we consider the chap- 


* New Purrsioonomy; or Signs of Character,“ as 
manifested through Temperament and External Forms, 
and especially in the Human Face Divine. With more 
than 1,000 illustrations. By SamvuEL R. WELLS, editor 
of the Phrenological Journal and Life Illustrated.” New 
York: Fowler and Wells, Publishers. 1966. In Four 
Parte~$1 each. In one volume, handsomely bound, $5. 


ter devoted to it one of the most important in 
the book. The ancient doctrine of the Temper- 
aments and their modifications by Stahl, Boer- 
haave, Gregory, Cullen, Richerand, and Spurz- 
heim is first described ; but preference is given 
to a simpler and at the same time more compre- 
hensive classification resting on the natural basis 
of anatomy, in which only three primary tem- 
peraments, the Motive, the Vital, and the Mental, 
are recognized. The fact that each of the three 
temperaments has a form of head and face pecu- 
liar to itself is further illustrated, in the next 
chapter, where the three classes of faces and their 
modifications are described and illustrated, both 
in front view and in profile. That chapter should 
be carefully studied and its teachings practically 
applied at the very commencement of one’s phys- 
iognomical career. Observe the striking differ- 
ences between the round-faced and the oblong- 
faced, and between both and the owners of the 
pyriform or pear-shaped face. The general out- 
lines of the head and face contain a synopsis, as 
it were, of the whole character. 

In carrying out the author’s plan for giving a 
clear view of the fundamental facts on which 
practical Physiognomy rests, the outlines of Phre- 
nology are next given, with numerous illustra- 
tions. 

The reader is now prepared to study “ the Hu- 
man Face Divine,” with all its varied “signs of 
character,“ with both pleasure and profit; and, 
to begin with, the chin, whether broad or narrow, 
round, square, or indented, is at once invested 
with new interest, and the reader soon learns to 
scan it knowingly. The mouth, that ‘center of 
expression,” is made still more attractive, and 
even in its silence becomes eloquent with love, 
hope, joy, wit, mirthfulness, gravity, gloom, firm- 
ness, pride, jealousy, contempt, and scorn. Weare 
told that, among other things, the lips signify af- 
fection. Friendship gives strength and fullness 
to the muscle which surrounds the mouth and 
closes the lips. Large, full, red lips mean ardent 
love, and are fond of kissing and being kissed. 

It is claimed for the nose that it is a leading 
organ of the human face, but no one who will 
carefully study this book need be “led by the 
nose.” Being connected with the lungs, its open- 
ings or nostrils bear a definite relation to the 
size of the chest and afford indications of the 
breathing power. The development of its cavi- 
ties has also an influence upon the voice. The 
nose is next looked upon as a sign of develop- 
ment——an index of the status of an individual or 
a race in relation to mental growth and culture. 
Noses are Classified as, 1, the Roman Noses ; 2, the 
Greek Noses; 3, the Jewish Noses; 4, the Snub 
Noses ; and 5, the Celestial Noses, and we are 
told what each indicates. Mention is also made 
of the Apprehensive Nose, the Defensive Nose, 
the Irritable Nose ; the Aggressive Nose, tho Se- 
cretive Nose, the Acquisitive Nose, Intellectual 
Noses, National Noses, Noted Noses, etc. 

The eyes, we are told, are said to speak all 
languages. With the interpretations given io 
this book, everybody will be able to read them, 
whether large or small, black, blue, brown, gray, 
or hazel. Even the elevation or the drooping of 
the eyelids, and the arching or lowering of the 
eyebrows, is seen to be pregnant with meaning. 
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In a like manner the hair, the beard, the fore- 
head, the cheeks, the neck, the ears, the hands, 
the feet, the walk, the mode of shaking hands, 
the voice, the laugh, the dress, etc., are shown to 
be “signs of character,” and their indications 
explained. But the work does not stop here. 
Having learned what may be called the alphabet 
of the system, we are next taught its practical 
application to the affairs of life. For instance, 
we have a chapter on Love Signs,” in which it 
is shown how Physoignomy may be made avail- 
able in the selection of a wife or the choice of a 
husband. Another chapter acquaints us with its 
application to the training of children, and still 
another to personal improvement, or the Secret 
of Beauty. The Two Paths” is the title of a 
chapter showing the results of opposite courses 
in the careers of two boys, one of whom chooses 
the right, and the other the wrong path. 

In the chapters on Grades of Intelligence,” 
“Instinct and Reason,“ and “ Animal Heads,“ 
the relations between organization and function, 
and between the size and shape of the head and 
mentality, are most clearly and beautifully shown 
to be as strictly maintained in the lower orders 
of creation as among men. ö 

But it is in Etbnology and in the delineation of 
individual character that the system finds its most 
interesting illustrations and its most useful appli- 
cation. We risk nothing in saying than in no 
other single work is so much light thrown upon 
the character and destiny of the races of mankind 
as in this, or the distinctive traits of nations and 
tribes so clearly pointed out. The cranial and fa- 
cial characteristics of the Englishman, the Scotch- 
man, the Irishman, the American, the Frenchman, 
the German, the Russian, the Spaniard, the Ital- 
ian, the Jew, the ancient Roman, the Greek, the 
Arab, eto., are described. The North American 
Indian and the Anglo-African of the United 
States are impartially discussed. 

The Physiognomy of Classes” is a deeply in- 
teresting chapter, the grouped portraits with 
which it is illustrated being exceedingly effective. 
These groups comprise the most distinguished 
Clergymen, the most notorious Boxers, the great- 
est Warriors, Surgeons, Actors, Artists, Inventors, 
Discoverers, Philosophers, Statesmen, Orators, 
Poets, and Musicians of the world, and show con- 
clusively that each profession and occupation has 
a tendency to produce a pecnliar type of head 
and style of face. 

Comparative Physiognomy” and Chiroman- 
cy” are amusing at least, and not lacking in cu- 

ous information. In ‘“Graphomancy” we are 
shown just what value to attach to handwriting 
as a “sign of character,” and how to apply our 
knowledge to a useful purpose. 

We have not even named all the subjects dis- 
cussed in this comprehensive volume ; but enough 
has been said to show how wide is its scope and 
how interesting and important the subjects with 
which it deals. To appreciate the full value of 
the book, one must read and study it. 

It must be apparent that the value of such a 
work will depend largely upon its illustrations. 
These have not been sparingly introduced. They 
abound on almost every page, and every point 
susceptible of pictorial illustration is set off with 
engravings, most of which were drawn and en- 
graved expressly for this work, and are very well 
executed and effective. Of these illustrations the 
book contains more than a thousand, not count- 
ing those introduced merely for ornament. 

We leave criticism to others. Our object has 
been to describe New Physiognomy” for the ben- 
efit of our readers who may desire to know what 
sort of a book it is. 
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Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. — Thomson, 


A CURIOUS QUESTION. 


è © A DAUGHTER! 

Well, what brought her ? 
Kitty asks: ‘‘ How came she here!“ 
Half with joy and half with fear. 
Kitty is our eldest child— 
Eight years old and rather wild 
Wild in manner, but in mind 
Wishing all things well defined. 


Kitty says: How came she here? 
Father, tell mo—it's so queer; 
Yesterday we had no sister, 

Else I'm sure I should have kissed her 
When I went to bed last night, 

And this morning hailed her sight 

With strange and new delight ; 

For, indeed, it passes all 

To have a sister not eo tall 

As my doll! and with blue eyes! 
And—I do declare !—it cries! | 

Last night I did not see her, father, 

Or Tm sure I had much rather 

Stayed at home as still as a mouse, 
Than played all day at grandma's house; 
She is pretty, and so tiny— 

And what makes her face so shiny ? 
Will it always be like that ? 

Will she swell up plump and fat, 

Like my little doll? or tall, 

Like my wax one? Tell me all 

About her, papa dear, 

For I do so long to hear 

Where she camo from, and who brought her— 
Yours and mamma's bran new daughter!“ 


A daughter !—another daughter! 

And the question is What brought her?” 
Spence, our boy, but three years old, 

Says the nurse did--and is bold, 

In defiance of them both, 

Since to yield his place he’s loth, 

And, pouting, feels his nose's point, 
When I declare tis out of joint. 

Bat though the childish explanation 

Be food enough for child’s vexation, 

We older folks must better find 

T feed the hunger of the mind ; 

To us, of larger issues preaching 

This link of life eternal reaching, 

From earth to heaven, this new-born soul 
Comes fresh from wherever roll 

Its countless years through yonder heaven, 
Has deeper cause for thinking given. 


* „ A daughter! 

And what brought her ? 

No matter what—she comes to bring 

A blessing in her life's young spring. 

No matter, darling I—she is here 

Our daughter, sister, baby dear !— 

Open your hearts, and let her enter, 

Open them wide, for God hath sent her! 
— 8 — ͤ—— 

A STRAY contraband from down South was 
lately inspecting a horse-power in motion, when 
he broke out thus: “ Mister, I has seen heaps ob 
tings in my life, but I neber saw before anyting 
whar a hoss could do bis own work an ride his- 
self too.“ 

A GENTLEMAN, who had been victimised by a 
notorious borrower, who always forgot to pay, 
called him one of the most promising men of his 
acquaintance. 
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LOVE AND LOVERS. 
AFTER THE ENGAGEMENT. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


“« ExaaGep to be married! And is this the end 
of all trials and tribulations on this side the grand 
event of matrimony? Are there no more trou- 
bles to be conquered, no more obstacles to be 
encountered? Do people cease to be human, and 
begin to partake of the millennial nature, when 
they become engaged? Alas! an engagement is 
but the first step in that long hand-in-hand jour- 
ney where the strongest feet become weary, and 
the bravest heart is too apt to become disheart- 
ened. 

And what comes next? Why, you have given 
yourself, body and soul, into the possession of 
half a hundred busy gossips who immediately set 
themselves at work to discover your faults and her 
deficiencies, and triumphantly adduce reasons in- 
numerable why you and she are the last persons 
in the world to make each other happy. If you 
ever, in the whole course of your life, committed 
a fault, no matter how trivial or how long ago, 
now is the time it will be exhumed from the rest- 
ing-place of years and held up as a witness 
against you! If you ever said a rash or a foolish 
thing in an unguarded moment, it will start out 
before you like the invisible writing when ex- 
posed to the action of heat. In short, you will 
be compelled to run a figurative gauntlet, day by 
day and week by week. Do you ask why? That 
is just the question that will have to remain un- 
solved until you can tell us why people do not 
confine their attention to their own special af- 
fairs, and why an engaged couple are supposed to 
be everybody’s business but their own! We 
only know that such is the fact. 


From this tender interest of the good-natured 
world in everybody’s confidential arrangements 
springs the very common mistake of keeping en- 
gagements a secret up to the very last moment. 
Of all errors this is the most shortsighted and ab- 
surd. If you are ashamed of your engagement, 
break it off; if you are afraid to take the conse- 
quences, own up frankly, and look at yourself in 
your true light—that of a moral coward. Be 
honest — be straightforward and open, both in 
justice to yourself and to the other party con- 
cerned. Nobody ever yet gained anything by 
hiding the engagement ring under a shallow tis- 
sue of deceit and lies. Nor is our language too 
strong, for a lie told by fair lips“ just for fun,” 
is as much a lie as the network of treachery that 
covers the darkest crime ever committed. We 
have no patience with the counterfeit modesty 
that shrinks from “ having people know of an en- 
gagement.” A man has no business at all with 
the bogus article ; and for a girl, it is simply ri- 
diculous. She can whirl through a crowded ball- 
room, literally supported in his arms; she can 
go wie h him to theater, opera, and party, night 
after night; she can receive his attentions in the 
eyes of the whole world; and, finally, she can 
walk up to the altar with him before four or five 
hundred people specially invited to witness the 
ceremony ; but “ she wouldn’t have any one know 
she is engaged for the world! it would be too 
embarrassing !” 

Now where is the difference, we should like to 
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know? Youths and maidens that are as easily 
embarrassed as all this, ought to refrain entirely 
from contact with this wicked world and go into 
a convent at once 

« But people are so critical!” Well, let them crit- 


icise. They have all of them been through this. 


particular stage of life themselves—or else ex- 
pect to; and what difference does their idle com- 
ment make? If you are honestly and truly in 
love, you won't care if they talk the ends of their 
tongues off! We, for our part, know of no more 
beautiful or exalted sight in all the earth than 
two happy young lovers reading for the first time 
the hidden mysteries of each other’s hearts, cling- 
ing to each other’s companionship with that 
strange, sweet instinct wherein you see God’s 
hand so plainly, blending soul and spirit into a 
union that transforms even this dull, every-day 
existence into heaven iteelf for awhile! Are we 
sentimental? Then Nature is sentimental, and 
the Bible is sentimental, and all the world is sen- 
timental with us! Would there were more of 
sentiment ! 

Do not be over-sensitive or hypercritical be- 
cause you are engaged. Shut your eyes to the 
little faults from whose dominion we are none of 
us exempt, and open your heart wide to the no- 
ble qualities that first won your love. If you 
put on a pair of spectacles with the deliberate 
intention of finding errors and follies, it will go 
hard but that your search will be rewarded, and 
you will be made comfortably miserable. We 
can offer no sympathy for such trouble as this. 
Men and women are not like houses that can be 
altered and rebuilt, or garments that can be 
made over. If you také them, you must take 


them just as they are, and it is for you only to de- 


cide whether to take them or leave them alone. 
Don’t let busybodies come to you to carp at the 
man or woman to whom you are engaged. Stop 
all such comments peremptorily and at once. 
Let mischief-makers feel the weight of your hon- 
est indignation ; such intermeddling as this puts 
those who attempt it beyond the pale of common 
civility. What would you think of the man who 
says of your newly purchased house, to your very 
face, I wouldn't have bought such a tumble- 
down old shell as that; I’m surprised at your 
choice of location ; depend upon it, you’ve got a 
bad bargain!” Why, he would deserve to be 
turned out of doors on the instant. And the 
woman who says, Well, poor thing! I dare say 
you think that new silk is very fine, but it won’t 
wear—it will spot, and fray, and fade in ten 
weeks ; it’s a poor quality, and you paid a great 
price for it, and it don’t become you, at that!“ 
would you not consider her impertinence below 
the compliment of notice? How much more 
promptly should you resent criticism on the part- 
ner and companion of your future existence! 
Don’t tolerate it for an instant, if you expect any 
happiness in married life! More engagements 
have been broken off—more hearts have been 
blighted—more miserable old maids and sour old 
bachelors have dated their single blessedness 
from such interference as this than the Lightning 
Calculator could estimate in his wildest mathe- 
matical frenzy ! 

And, girls, let us whisper in your ear one word 
of advice: Don’t “sew” yourselves to death be- 


cause you are going to become Mrs. Somebody. 
Blessed is the man who goes to a furnishing- 
store and buys shirts, coats, and cravats in one 
miscellaneous heap. He does not lay the foun- 
dations of dyspepsia, consumption, and spine dis- 
ease to sweeten married life with. Sensible fel- 
low! he takes things coolly ; and why can not 
you partially emulate his example? Anybody 
would think, from the beaten track our pretty 
Jiancées follow, that they expected, immediately 
after the marriage ceremony, to emigrate to a 
desert island where drygoods stores were un- 
known and sewing-machines unheard of. What 
is the common sense in providing six dozen arti- 
cles when one dozen would be an ample quan- 
tity? Because other people do it.” Very well; 
are you then to be a fool because other people 
were fools before you? ‘Because you want to 
outdo Mary Smith!” It is a pity you don’t fol- 
low out your principle and marry two husbands, 
because Mary Smith had only one! “John will 
think it so strange if I don’t have plenty of ev- 
erything.” Ah, you poor little thing! Jobn will 
think it stranger and sadder still if the pretty, 
rosy girl he wooed and won changes into a pale, 
pettish invalid, and all the rich embroideries you 
toil over so perseveringly serve only to deck you 
in the slender coffin in which we shall lay you down 
to reat! Be sensible about all these things. A 
complete wardrobe is a very nice affair — but 
health and strength and sparkling eyes are nicer 
still. Just ask the young man chiefly concerned, 
and see if he don’t entirely agree with us in the 
matter. 

Perhaps we might condense the whole of our 
sage counsel into the brief words of the blessed 
Apostle, “Love one another!” Follow the 
broad meaning of this injunction and you can not 
go wrong. Love one another— trust one anoth- 
er, fally, freely, and implicitly. Mind your own 
business, and see that other people mind theirs. 
Be frank and outspoken, and put the best inter- 
pretation on whatever is dubious or susceptible 
of more than one meaning! And if the shadows 
lie dark before you, pass boldly through them, 
keeping your eyes fixed firmly and trustfully on 
the sunshine beyond ! 


— . — 
FASHIONS. 


No one has given this subject a wise thought 
without acknowledging their pernicious effects, 
and no one who is candid can fail to see the ne- 
cessity of reform. So great is the servility of the 
American people to the artificial, that they con- 
sent to even deform their persons to gratify the 
diseased taste. We are a very unstable and 
whimsical people in our tastes; we may be said 
to have no taste—at least, no original idea of 
what is tasty. 

We accept the transatlantic dicta as always 
conclusive, and acknowledge no possibility of ap- 
peal. It would almost seem that the votaries of 
fashion could no more exist without the Parisian 
queen, than a swarm of bees could exist without 
ther queen. 

One year the height of absurdity is gained in 
one extreme, and the opposite extreme is in 
vogue the following year; one year every one 
must wear a short coat, and the next a very long 
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one. One year the ladies must wear large bon- 
nets, and the next very small ones. The prime 
object for which clothing is worn, to protect and 
adorn, seems lost sight of. 

This complete subjection to the modes has a 
great influence in making us a superficial people; 
the contrary should be true to make us a stable 
people, which has a great bearing upon the sta- 
bility of our government. To be so dependent on 
the capricious customs of a captious people is in- 
compatible with that independent spirit which 
has been our pride in the past, whieh we should 
maintain at present, and must transmit to the fu- 
ture. The Italians might furnish a model in this 
one respect; that people disdain to receive the 
modes of Paris ; they are too jealous and too in- 
dependent to permit such a tyranny as that which 
bows the necks of Americans. It is their passion 
to dress tastily, no matter what may be the tex- 
ture or color. If such a spirit existed here, we 
would not see so many miserable ones, so much 
beauty disfigured, so much loveliness deformed. 

Let us, too, be ashamed to follow implicitly the 
customs of Paris; we can not do all our lives as 
Romans do without becoming Roman in our char- 
acters. Let us, however, as individuals, be hon- 
est enough to acknowledge and honor merit, be 
it Parisian or American. To dress tastily, we 
must consult, as individuals, our physical pecu- 
liarities, and acknowledge no arbitrary criterion. 
If this were our standard, how much more stable, 
how much more independent, how much more 
noble should we be, and how much more worthy 
the respect of other nations—a respect which is 
now withholden because they deem us so depend- 
ent upon foreign wit for models of dress, archi- 
tecture, laws, etc. I believe we are naturally an 
independent people ; let us be true to our nature ; 
let us for other reasons husband every resource 
to meet those liabilities incurred by the nation in 
behalf of the individual. JOHN DUNN. 


— — — 
KEYS OF THE HEART. 


“ Play the sweet keys, would you keep them in tune.“ 


Tun heart is an instrument fashioned in heaven, 
And chords of pure harmony to it are given, 
That but lightly touched will awaken to birth 
Sweet music to soothe the sad children of earth. 


But keys of the heart that lie silent will rust, 
Will lose all their music, be covered with dust, 
Till selfishness, discord, impurity, strife, 

Will bury forever the sweet songs of life. 


Let melody rise from the key of your faith, 

To reach through the valley and shadow of death; 
To open the gates of the bright world of bliss, 
And soften and charm the dark sorrow of this. 


Let hope's song triumphant through all your life ring, 

Till it join the glad chorus that heaven's angels sing. 

Through blight and through blossom, through gladness 
and pain, 

Let the angels of hope in your soul's palace reign. 

And forget not the key that is sweetest of all, 

Causing showers of mercy from heaven to fall; 

Which links souls together below and abore, 


Joining all to the Father who named Himself Love.” 
FRANOES A. BAKER. 


——— ee 
Tun latest definition of love is“ A prodigal 


desire on the part of a young man to pay for some 
young woman’s board. 
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CHLIBACY. 
LETTER FROM A SHAKER. 


A LEADING member of that singular and inter- 
esting body of practical religionists generally 
known as Shakers, sends us the following letter, 
the object of which is to set one of the peculiar 
tenets of his society in its true light before the 
world. We believe that it will be read with in- 
terest, notwithstanding its length, and that it will 
please, if it do not convince, the candid reader. 
It is somewhat severe and sarcastic in reference 
to us poor “ world’s people,” but its severity is so 
tempered with genial good-nature, and its sarcasm 
so playful, that we are sure no sensible person 
will take offense where none is meant. We have 
also a communication from the Shaker lady 
whose article in the number of the JOURNAL for 
August, 1865, gave rise to this discussion, which 
we may present in a future number. At present 
our space will not allow anything more’ on sags 


topic.— Ep. A. P. J. 

FRIEND WELLS: In the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 
November, 1865, are some suggestions for Shaker 
friends,” by William Clark. Asa Shaker, I esteem them 
worthy of our consideration. How far the readers of the 
JOURNAL are interested in such matter-of-fact religionists 
as the Shakers, you are the proper tribunal of judgment 
and decision. 

The position which William Clark takes as against the 
Shaker position, that the cross, of which Jesus so 
often makes mention, was not celibacy,” we are as free 
to indorse as himself, and so with what follows, that the 
natural relationships of earth are ordained of God; and 
it is our duty, as well as privilege, to so recognize them, 
and purify them of all selfishness. Indeed, we entirely 
agree with him in all he says, ending with, It is the 
perversion of these faculties and elementa of mind from 
their legitimate purposes to that of mere gratification, 
under the abnormal force of one or more of them, that 
constitutes wrong or sin.“ Are we not liberal? What 
can he ask more from the hitherto misunderstood Shak- 
ers? 

The world’s people have had their say in stating and 
interpreting Shaker theology. By-and-by it will be our 
turn to speak, and for them to listen. 

THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 

William Clark asserts it to be our duty to propagate 
our race,” even though “untold agonies be the conse- 
quences of abnormal love or lust; but adds, deroga- 
tively, that a large portion of our racer ure unfit” to do 
it. “Such persons,” he says, would benefit themselves 
and their race to become Shakers.” (We do not want 
such materials.) But they never will.” And then we 
have the endless-chain repetition, ‘If our whole race 
were to become Shakers, it would soon disappear ;’’ and 
he sagely concludes, “ Is not this sufficient evidence that 
in this respect they err, unless it is wrong for the race 
to exist?“ Quite so, my dear friend, provided your 
premises were t, which, unfortunately for your 
logic, they are rot. 

The argument is: If it be right for one man to-become 
a Shaker, it is right for all; and we know it is wrong for 
the race to cease fo de. 

Both of these propositions we deny. Jesus told some 
men and women to fall in and join his little band. To 
others he refused to preach or to let them feed at his 
table, and when they picked up the crumbs which fell 
therefrom, he bid them go, and to tell no man of their 
class and order. This people were a little flock” chosen 
out of a large one—many called, few chosen. Should all 
mankind at any one time be prepared to become Shakers, 
there would never be a better time than Rat for this 
human race to step off the stage of action, and give 
place to a better and superior order of intelligences that 
the creative forces which originated the present race 
would soon bring into being out of these stones“ (ele- 
ments), raising up children,“ as occurred in Eden. 

THE DOCTRINE OF CONTINUANCE. 
When, oh, when, my friend, will your great intellectual 
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and wonderfully self-satisfied people in Babylonia, while 
partaking of their last Belshazzarian supper, be magnan- 
imous enough to give the poor Shakers credit for know- 
ing that, when all the eggs in the world get put into one 
basket, and then, like the Atlantic cable, are sunk to the 
bottom of the ocean, the race of poultry will become ex- 
tinct, for a time hereafter, as they have been extinct for 
millions of ages in the past? And what of it? One 
generation gocth and another cometh. The mastodon 
and mammoth have gone, and the Shakers have come, 
Give them a hearty welcome and a patient audience. 

Under the Shaker theology, there is no imminent 
danger of the race becoming extinct, and no particular 
danger to the universe, with its inherent and everlasting 
laws of creation as potent to-day as when the morning 
stars” made its arched vaults re-echo with the first song 
of glory, were even such an event to occur. 

When reproduction ceaseth, a new creation com- 
menceth. The river may be turned from its channel, but 
no power may annihilate it while its sources remain un- 
touched, pregnant with life, and God in nature, “ operates 
unspent.” 

If ten millions of human beings should cease to prop- 
agate physically, the creative power, of which they are 
but the medium, would expend its forces in some new 
channel, on a higher plane, nearer its divine fountain, 
just as certainly as a river effectively dammed in its 
channel would form a new one nearer its source. If 
any man be in Christ,” fully, he is a new creature,” and 
in consequence belongs to a new creation where the man 
is not without the woman. nor the woman without the 
man, any more than in the old creation. Reproduction in 
the one is physical—in the other, spiritual. 


A NEW 6TATE IMMINENT. 

I am just now writing a correspondent in Ilinois, 
one of a numerous class, more than I can possibly reply 
to unless through the press. I extract: 

“I reiterate when I state that I have no controversy 
with your world, its rocks and metals, its oceans and 
forests, its hills to be leveled, and its valleys to be filled, 
and its broad surface to be densely populated by human 
beings, who shall make it the leading object of existence 
to bless and happify each other, not to destroy, as now 
and heretofore, by wars about property; for wars shall 
yet cease to the ends of the earth, when a church has 
arisen that has power with God, by means of which it 
shall be able to regulate all the elements of humanity, as 
the sun regulates the movements of the earth. 

„The now partially-successful, but hitherto generally 
abortive, efforts of the powers above to evolve out of 
the earth such a church, are as the struggles between 
winter and spring; the latter is sure to conquer, for the 
stars in their courses fight against winter, and time him- 
self is on the side of the new-comer. 

THE SYSTEM COMPOSITE. 

“ You say you can not, for your dear life, see it other- 
wise than that all the possibilities of science, by the 
countless myriads of workers, to subdue, and beautify, 
and utilize the component elements of earth, are a part 
of the Creator's plan, from the beginning to the end of 
human existence, and that all ‘his Shakerism would 
thwart. Herein lies your mistake, not ours. 

I havo told you before, and I repeat it, that we assume 
the existence of two orders as fixed facts—the reproduc- 
tive and the non-reproductivo; the natural and the spirit- 
ual, each having ite own laws, the latter dependent upon, 
and supplemental to, the former. 

“If you had taken in and digested the above paragraph, 
you would have perceived that all you have said, as seem- 
ingly antagonistic to the idea of a normal celibate life and 
order, was, in truth, necessary to its production and con- 
tinued existence. 

J lay it down as a proposition, that the human mind, 
under the laws of progress and improvement, which you 
so strongly advocate, tends irresistibly toward celibacy / 
This is manifest in the world on your plane, among your 
leading minds in all departments of human knowledge. 

„Jou may reply: If so, then of course the higher we 
go in mentality, the more prominently we should expect 
this inherent tendency to crop out.’ It is so, and is a per- 
petual prophecy of the coming spiritual order, of which 
Jesus was the first perfect specimen among men, and 
Ann Lee the first among women. The former inaugurated 
a celibate order which has left a history that all may read. 
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First, Himself and twelve other men; second, twelve 
men and their 8,000 converts from the Jews in two days; 
third, Peter and Paul with their heathen or Gentile prose- 
lytes, accepting a celibate priesthood as being all they 
would attain to, and more than the priesthood iteelf 
could retain in purity, and, after a trial of some 1,600 
years, giving it up as an impossibility; and Luther him- 
self, as their grand type, marrying a nun, who (as Melanc- 
thon expressed it) was a decent depositary of his 1,600 
years’ restrained, but still unmortified, ‘ popish lusts.’ 

‘In the second coming of the Christ Spirit, Ann Lee 
inangurated a more perfect celibate order, for the males 
and females, instead of coming under vows of perpetual 
chastity, and then being kept so separate that they could 
not infringe them, are all together as are brothers and 
sisters in a natural family. 


SHAKER HEALTH. 

“You inquire about our lawyers and doctors, the tak- 
ing of drugs, etc., etc. All right! I will state to you 
that sickness is at a discount among us. It is the ex- 
ception, not, as with you, the rule. We hold that the 
time will be when no one among us shall say, I am sick. 

t Moses was a minister of health, commencing by teach- 
ing the laws of physiology in the cultivation of the soil, 
and in the selection and preparation of food. He, as do 
the Shakers, rejected the hog as food; and he protected 
his people from the destroying ravages of insects on their 
crops by divinely wise agriculture. 

Reflect upon the matter under consideration in this 
light: When a husbandman raises a crop of grain, does 
he reserve ač of it for seed or only a small part thereof? 
Of what practical use to the farmer, as a life snstainer, 
is the portion of his various crops which he reserves for 
seed? None at all! Proved from the fact, that if he con- 
tinuously sowed and planted all that he raised, it would 
come to the same point as if he planted none at all—-death. 
Is not this a fact ? 

MORTALITY AMONG THE ‘‘ WORLD'S PEOPLE.” 

“ Hitherto, you world’s people all ‘marry and are given 
in marriage ;’ and do you not have to kill yourselves off by 
bad and unphysiological food and drink, by vicious 
practices, by mixing poisons with your food, as yeast, 
alkalies, potash, pearlash, etc., etc., etc., by forever 
taking drugs and doses, and lastly by eating your fellow- 
creatures the sheep and cattle, and not excepting even 
the swine—to get yourselves out of the way of your gen- 
erating successors ? 

„And, when population still presses upon the means of 
subsistence, then, having hardened your hearts by killing 
the lower animals, you next proceed to slay each other 
by human wars; when this fails, you employ and support 


a whole class of men to invent new diseases by the ad- 


ministration of the most deadly substances known to 
them in the vegetable and mineral kingdoms. 

„Indeed, so desperately intent are you upon propagat- 
ing human beings, and then killing them off to make 
room for more on the earth, that the process of destruc- 
tion is commenced before and continued during germinal 
existence by many unphysiological and unmentionable 
practices. 

„If these means fail of their unlawful effects, and exter- 
nal terrestrial life commences, the young being and its 
mother are sick, and the society man comes with destruc- 
tive agencies to kill or to shorten the period of existence, 
The result is, that of ‘all who are born of women,’ one 
half are disposed of before they reach the fifth year. 
Does the land, notwithstanding these means of deple- 
tion, still become filled with relatively healthy, able- 
bodied men? To prevent them from propagating they 
are all scientifically selected out and pitted against each 
other for mutual destruction, called Christian civilized 
warfare, in order to secure a generation of children, the 
product of the physical refuse of the population. And 
this unpainted picture represents only a few of the heart- 
sickening and painful attendants and outgrowths or the 
present mode of peopling the earth. 

THE SYSTEM EXPLAINED. 

‘The Shakers would reverse all this by a permanent 
establishment of two orders, complimental the one to the 
other. The lower or rudimental reproductive order 
might then be released from all fear of over-population, 
Malthus and Ricardo rest in their graves in quietness, 
every physical law be obeyed, and the most perfect health 


that ever Moses blest his people with maintained with- 
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out fear of the result. For, though they should become 


as stars or as the sand upon the sea-shore, all would be 


well! as the wisdom of God, by his ruling agents, would 
‘call’ upon men and women, as at Pentecost, by the 
thousand, to forsake their wives and husbands, to live 
celibate lives, hold their property in common, and be- 
come perfect as Jesus was perfect in spiritual holiness, 
and they would obey. 

“No more need of ‘madames,’ or of doctors, or of 
war to destroy human life by the sword or by poison. 
But mercy and truth would meet together, and rightcous- 
ness and peace would kiss each other ‘all the year round.” 

“ Millions might then live celibate lives in Shaker com- 
munities, dotting the land, with paradises, as oasegjn the 
desert of selfishism. : 

“ Chastity in children and youth, intercourse among 
the married for the purpose of generation once in three 
or four years would fulfill all duties in the world’s people; 
‘while, to the higher order,’ the law of the house would 
be ‘Holiness to the Lord’ stamped upon ail things, 
‘from the bells upon the horses to the pots in the 
kitchen.’ 

„All of which I send you, my friend, as a farmer 
would throw his grain on the public highway, not ex- 
pecting any great returns or results, although he knew 
his grain to be good and capable, under right conditions, 


.of producing crops which should be food for men and 


women. Your friend, F. W. EVANS. 

“Mount LEBANON, CoLtumpia Co., N. Y. 

“P, S. While the Physiological Reformers are anxious 
to have the Shakers come down from the cross of celi- 
bacy to the plane of true normal generation, the Shakers 
are equally anxious to have them ascend on to that plane, 
in practice, as they have already done in theory.” 


— 2 
MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES. 


A weiter in the New York Observer, who is 
greatly alarmed by the evidence of the frequent 
violations of the ‘‘seventh commandment,’ as 
seen in the reports of the daily papers, undertakes 
to give some advice on the subject of matrimony. 
He begins by conceding the dreadful truth, that 
with the boasted advancement of civilization and 
religion, there is a vast increase of crime against 
the marriage vows. Even in the moral State of 
Connecticut, the land of “steady habits,” there is 
such an alarming advance in this direction that 
the official records of the courts are pronounced 
incredible when they report the number of suits 
for divorce. It is no better, if not worse, in the 
city of New York, and far worse jo many other 
parts of our country. If you ask me, says the 
writer, what causes tend to the increase of do- 
mestic infelicities and consequent divorces, I 
should mention two or three very obvious reasons. 


I, INJUDICIOUS MARRIAGES. 
Contracted without due reflection, and sufficient 
acquaintance to enable the parties to become 
well informed as to the temper and disposition of 
each other—[This may be learned by the aid of 
Phrenology.]—it is scarcely possible that the 
union shall be permanently agreeable. But we 
know that interested motives, such as the question 
of property, position in society, prospects in 
business, or mere personal beauty, often control 
the choice that is to tell upon the happiness of a 
family for life. These are not to be overlooked. 
Marriages made in deflance of these auxiliary 
qualifications are often unhappy. It is well for 
young people to seek and find companions for life 
among those whose relations, associations, educa- 
tion, and prospects are on the same plane. [Very 
true and very sensible.] Now and then a de- 
parture from this rule, regarded as romantic and 


hazardous, turns out well, but as a general rule 
it is wiser to avoid such experiments. But the 
real basis of permanent happiness must be on the 
affections—-[The affections being blind, we should 
say that the real basis should be on the intellect, 
moral sense, and the affections.]—and these are 
to be fastened on those moral and mental qualifi- 
eations which are in themselves lovely. Such 
marriages are almost invariably happy. And 
so simply and easy and pleasant is the prescrip- 
tion, it is wonderful that even young people do 
not take it and try it, rather than venture their 
life interest on the hazardous sea of matrimony 
with all the chances against them. 
UI. THE NEW THEORY OF MARRIAGE. 

It is only within a few years that the new 
theory of the equal rights of married people has 
had any hold in the religious world. None can 
have forgotten the amazement with which the 
public mind received the fact lust winter that sev- 
eral of our orthodox religious journals here in 
New York zealously defended a work the design 
of which was to revolutionize the old-fashioned 
ideas of marriage, and abolish marriage vows al- 
together. [A shot at the sharp Gail Hamilton, 
who can reply for herself. ] i 

It came out that the heresy was intrenching 
itself in the bosom of the Church, and ministers of 
the Gospel approved what all right men and 
wemen knew to be ‘‘as bad as bad can be.” 
The prevalence of this sentiment is at the root of 
the evil. The laws of marriage are laid down 
very plainiy in the Bible. The Apostles taught 
them clearly under Christ. But thousands of 
Christians ignore an essential element of Christian 
marriage, which is that“ the husband is the head 
of the wife, as Christ is the head of the Church.” 
[We doubt the truth of this statement, and ask for 
the proof. It is everywhere conceded that the 
‘husband is the head of the wife” unless, per- 
chance, he should happen to have a head with 
nothing in it, when, of course, the wife would take 
the lead.] Many marriage ceremonies are per- 
formed where this principle is not recognized. 
[By whom?] When love abounds, it is the secret 
of harmony. The husband is then the house- 
band, as his name imports. Where this principle 
is not admitted, and the rule of the Gospel is 
trampled under foot, perpetual strife is the result ; 
alienation often begets separation, and this is 
followed if not preceded by infidelity. To doubt 
or deny this rule of Christ is infidelity begun. 

UI. THEATERS, OPERAS, AND NOVELS. 

These three sources of corruption ought all to 
be redeemed, cleansed, and made the instruments 
of public entertainment, instruction, and moral 
improvement. For advocating such a reform, I 
have been charged, by those who know befter, 
with trying to write up the theater and opera. 
I wish I could writo them down, till they are 
made decent. [Is not the New York Herald at- 
tending to this matter of reforming and Christian- 
izing the “ play-houses ?”] 

Some of the most popular operas, many of the 
favorite plays, nearly all the sensation novels, 


are exhibitions of social vice, rendered so attrac- : 


tive and seductive as to suggest to every hearer 
or reader that the “real fun,” the chief pleasure 
of life, is in secret and unholy“ love.“ A gentle- 
man told me recently that he accompanied his 


lady friends to the Academy of Music to hear one 
of the most popular modern operas, and was 80 
ashamed of himself that he could not look the 
ladies in the face while the piece was performed. 
[Would it have been appropriate to quote those 
words, Evil be to him who evil thinks?” We 
simply ask the question for information.] Yet 
these are the operas that draw crowds of fashion- 
able and religious people. The theaters are 
worse. And the “Braddon” novels, and all of 
that school—their name is legion—are worse than 
theaters or operas. In the retirement of her 
boudoir, a fashionable woman wanting excitement 
reads these incenciary documents, and is set on 
fire of hell. The subtile poison works her ruin. 
Such novels are a moral pestilence. Novel-read- 
ing is dangerous; such novel-reading is ruinous. 
Yet the country is flooded with it. And these 
novels and plays and operas are breaking down 
the restraints of virtue and filling the land with 
the wrecks of domcstic bliss. IRENAEUS. . 


[If we are not mistaken, “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress“ is a novel. Washington Irving wrote 
novels. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is a novel. Bat 
these are not the sort referred to. It is the 
vile French and English trash which ought to 
be prohibited. We hope the Observer will 
pursue this subject, and set the wicked world 
right. But will he not look at it in the light of 
Phrenology? What about the marriage of 
cousins? right age, etc.? We may be permitted 
to shed a ray of light on these points in our 
future discussions. } 

— De 

How To nave A KIx D Husspanp.—A correspond- 
ent of the Home Journal gives a recipe for mak- 
ing or keeping a good-natured husband : ‘ Keep 


bis linen in prime condition, with the requisite 
degree of stiffaess ; never let him know the want 
of a button; give him well-bruiled beefsteak, 
wholesome bread, and a sparkling cup of coffee 
for his breakfast; kcep equalling babies and bro- 
ken crockery out of his sight ; do not annoy him 
with the blunders and extravagances of ‘ Biddy ;’ 
greet his evening «rrival with a clean, lightsome 
face, well-combed hair, and a welcome kiss ; have 
ready a cheerful supper, a bright fire in the grate, 
an easy-chair, with comfortable gown and slip- 
pers; be merry, and tell him some agreeable 
news; finally, give him a well-made bed in a 
cosy chamber.” 


How To nave A Lovine Wire.—A correspond- 
ent sends the following to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourNaL: If you would have a loving wife, be as 
gentle in your words after as before marriage; 
treat her quite as tenderly when a matron as 
when a miss; don’t make her the maid of all work 
and ask her why rhe looks less tidy and neat 
than when you “first knew her;” don’t buy 
cheap, tough beef, and scold because it does not 
come on the table porter-house ;” don’t grumble 
about equalling babies if you can not afford to 
keep up a “ nursery,” and remember that baby 
may take after his papa” in his disposition ; don’t 
smoke and chew tobacco and tbus shatter your 
nerves, spoil your temper, and make your lips 
and breath a nuisance and complain that your 
wife declines to kiss you; go home joyous and 
cheerful to your supper and tell your tired wife 
the good news you have heard, and not silently 
put on your hat and go out to the “club” or 
“lodge,” and let her afterward learn that you 
spent the evening at the opera or at a fancy ball 
with Mrs. Dash. Love your wife; be patient; 
remember you are not perfect, but try to be; 
let whisky, tobacco, and vulgar company alone; 
spend your evenings with your wife; live a de 
cent, Christian life, and your wife will be loving 
and true—if you did not marry a heartless beauty 
without sense or worth; if you did, who is to 
blame if you suffer the consequences? 
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Miscellaneous. 


HAVING YOUR LIKENESS TAKEN. 


Or itself, the attempt to select your own best 
expression of countenance is a perplexing effort, 
and the consciousness that the face you put on, 
whatever it may be, will be one by which in all 
future time all who look into your friends’ al- 
bums will know you, does not diminish the em- 
barrassment. You have a vague impression that 
to look smiling is ridiculous, and to look solemn 
is still more so. You desire to look intelligent, 
but you are hampered by a fear of looking sly. 
You wish to look as if you were not sitting for a 
picture ; but the effort to do so fills your mind 
more completely with the melancholy conscious- 
ness that you are. All these conflicting feelings, 
pressing upon your mind at the critical moment, 
are very painful; but they are terribly aggrava- 
ted by the well-meant interposition of the pho- 
tographer. To prevent a tremulous motion of 
your head, which the bewildered state of your 
feelings renders only too probable, he wedges it 
into a horrible instrament called a head-rest, 
which gives you exactly the appearance as if 
somebody were holding on to your hair behind. 
In such a situation, you may be pardoned if a 
somewhat blank look comes over your usually 
intelligent features. The photographer of course 
sees this defect, and does his best to remedy it 
by a little cheerful exhortation; but naturally 
with no other result than that of making matters 
much worse. “Just a little expression in your 
countenance, if you please, sir— perhaps if you 
could smile,” is a most distressing admonition to 
receive at such a moment, just when you know 
that the photographer has his hand upon the cap. 

If you are weak enough to listen to him, and 
extemporize “a little expression,” you come out 
upon the plate with a horrible leer, looking like 
the Artful Dodger in the act of relating his ex- 
ploits. If, as is more probable, you are too much 
absorbed in the uncomfortableness of your own 
position to regard his exhortations, you are immor- 
talized with an expression of agonized sternness 
upon your features, unpleasantly suggestive of a 
painful disorder. 

[“ Think of something pleasant.” There 
that will do.” “Now hold still!” Out comes 
the watch, and off comes the cap, and you are 
“in the works.” On goes the cap again, and 
out come the slides, and into a dark closet goes 
the plate to be developed” by the aid of 
“ chemicals,” which “ fixes things” as they are. 

It is very seldom one gets a satisfactory picture 
the first time trying. He must sit once or twice 
to get used to it; and then, his mind being calm 
and at ease. he may hope to be fairly represented 
in the picture. 

It is said that young lovers look most amiable 
when thinking of their sweethearts; parents with 
thoughts fixed on their children, etc There can 
be no doubt the thought, sentiment, or emotion 
which is uppermost at the instant, whether it be 
of love, fear, diffidence, kindness, curiosity, hate, 
revenge, cunning, devotion, eto., will be given to 
the picture. But if the person be entirely pas- 
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sive, as in sleep, then the leading traits of char- 
acter, derived from the largest organs, will be 
given. A very close observer can frequently 
divine even the thoughts of the sitter, by his ex- 
pression, as exhibited in his picture. We look 
for the time when this art shall be so perfected, 
that we may take likenesses instantaneously, 
when the subject may be entirely unconscious 
of the fact. Then we can get the natural ex- 
pression, which will be as true to nature as in 
death.] l 
— 
QUEER FREAKS OF TYPE. 


Tus New York Evening Post is responsible for 
the following dish of mischances. 


A “ MAKE-UP” BLUNDER. 


A laughable mistake is shown in the following 
mixing of two articles—one concerning a preach- 
er, the other about the freaks of a mad dog— 
which occurred in a hurried make-up“ in a 
printing-office : 


“ Revy. James Thompson, rector of St. Andrew’s 
church, preached to a large concourse of people 
on Sunday last. This was his last sermon. Ina 
few weeks he will bid farewell to his congregation, 
as his physician advises him to cross the Atlantic. 
He exhorted his brethren and sisters, and after 
the conclusion of a short prayer, took a whim to 
cut up some frantic freaks. He ran up Timothy 
Street to the college. At this stage of the pro- 
ceedings a couple of boys seized him and tied a tin 
kettle to his tail, and he again started. A great 
crowd collected, and for a time there was a grand 
scene of running and confusion. After a long 
race he was finally shot by a policeman.” 


{Whether the foregoing be fact or fancy wean 
not say, but here is a freak of the “makeup” 
which actually occurred in one of the principal 
cities of rebeldom not many years ago. 

The various clergymen of the place were accus- 
tomed to preach, each iu his turn, at the Orphan 
Asylum, due notice being always given in the 
city papers. Among the rest was Rev. Mr. ——, 
who had the reputation of being the dullest and 
most prosy speaker in the city, and whom no- 
body would hear who could decently avoid it. 
One Saturday evening one of the principal dai- 
lies had the following item in its column of “ Re- 
ligious Notices :” 

« CAUTION : 

“ Rev. Mr. —— will preach at the Orphan Asy- 
lum at half-past ten to-morrow morning.“ 

There was probably not a more amusing para- 
graph in that paper. The “head line” belonged 
to a notice which appeared below, warning the 
public against harboring or trusting a run-away 
wife.] 


It is not stated whether the following item, 


which is said to have been printed once upon a 
time, was the result of inebriety on the part of the 
printer or of reporter : 


“ HORRIBLE CaTaSTROPHE.— Yesterday morning, 
at four o’clock P.x., a small man named Smith, 
with a heel in the hole of his trowsers, committed 
arsenic by swallowing a dose of suicide. The 
verdict of the inquest returned a jury that the de- 
ceased came to the fact in accordance with his 
death. He left a child and six small wivee to la- 
ment the end of his unfortunate loss. In death 
we are in the midst of life.” 


THE POWER OF COMMAS. 


In the Priory of Hamessa there dwelt a prior 
who was very liberal, and who caused these lines 
to be written over his door: 
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“ Be open evermore, O, thou my door, 
To none be shut, to honest or to poor.” 

But after his death there succeeded him another, 
whose name was Raynhard. as greedy and covet- 
ous as the other was bountiful and liberal, who 
kept the same lines there still, changing notbing 
therein but one point, which made them run after 
this manner : : 

“ Be open evermore, O, thou my door, 
To none, be shut to honest or to poor.” 

The following sentence from a recently written 
novel, shows the importance of punctuation : 

„He enters on his head. bis helmet on his feet, 
armed sandals upon his brow: there was a cloud 
in his right hand, bis faithful sword in his eye, an 
angry glare he sat down.” 


OTHER MISTAKES. 
A lad in a printing-office came upon the name 
of Hecate, occurring in a line like this: 
“Shall reign the Hecate of the deepest hell.” 
The boy, thinking he had discovered an error, 
ran to the master printer and {inquired eagerly 
whether there was an e in cat. “ Why, no, you 
blockhead,” was the reply. Away went the boy 
to the press-room and extracted the-objectionable 
letter. But fancy the horror of both poet and 
publisher when the poem appeared with the line: 
“Shall reign the He Cat of the deepest hell.” 

A newspaper some time ago gravely informed 
its readers that a rat descending the river came 
in contact with a steamboat, with such serious in- 
jury to the boat that great exertions were neces- 
sary to save it. It was a raft, and not a rat, de- 
scending the river. 

In the directions for conducting the Catholic 
service in a place in France, a shocking blunder 
once occurred in printing calotte, culotte. Now 
a calotie is an ecclesiastical cap or miter, while 
culotte means what would be known in drawing- 
room English as a gentlemen’s small clothes. 
The sentence read, Here the priest will take off 
his culotte.” , 


— — —— 
STRONG MEN. 


STRENGTH of character consists of two things— 
power of will and power of self-restraint. It 
requires two things, therefore, for its existence— 
strong feelings, and strong command over them. 
Now we all very often mistake strong feelings for 
strong character. A man who bears all before 
hiin, before whose frown domesties tremble, and 
whose bursts of fury make the children of the 
household quake, because he has his own way in 
all things, we call aim a strong man. The truth 
is, that he is the weak man; it is his passions that 
are strong ; he, mastered by them, is weak. You 
must measure the strength of a man by the power 
of the feelings he subdues, not by the power of 
those that subdue him. And hence composure is 
very often the highest result cf strength. Did we 
ever see a man receive a flagrant injury, and then 


reply quietly? That is a man spiritually strong. 


Or did we ever see a man in anguish stand as if 
carved out of a solid rock, mastering himself? or 
one bearing a hopeless daily trial remain silent, 


and never tell the world what cankered his home 
peace? That is strength. He who, with strong 
passions, remains chaste; he who, keenly sensi- 
tive, with manly powers of indignation in him, 
can be provoked and yet restrain himself and 
forgive, those ere the strong men, the spiritual 
heroes. 
$i ——— — 


A PEDAGoausE was about to flog a pupil for hav- 
ing said he was a fool, when the boy cried out, 
s Oh, don’t! don’t! I won’t call you so any more! 
I'll never say what I think, again, in all the days 
of my life.’ 


— 
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BURR AND JEFFERSON; 


OR, THE POLITICAL ADVENTURER AND THE 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHER. 


PRoBABLY there is not, in our American annals, 
a stronger contrast to be found, in character, in 
subsequent history, and in a “ lasting and honor- 
able remembrance among men,” than we find be-. 
tween the President and Vice-President of the 
United States from the year 1801 to 1805. 

Both were men of vast ability, of thorough 
and extensive culture; both deeply versed in 
the profession of the law; both early in life prom- 
inent in public affairs, and raised together, by 
the nation, to the highest position in the gift of 
the people. The one ranks now, as he did then, 
as the founder of Democracy, the first political 


` philosopher of the age, and the greatest of Amer- 


ican statesmen. The other, as the most brilliant 
failure in our annals, falling suddenly and forever 
from the zenith of his popularity and power, to 
linger in the horizon for thirty long, disastrous 
years, and finally to go out in darkness, un- 
wept, unhonored, and unsung.” 

Of renowned ancestry, of the highest culture, 
possessing the most brilliant intellectual, social, 
and personal endowments, in the highest place 
bat one in the nation, who, in 1805, could have 
foreseen that to Aaron Burr the future was to be 
filled with humiliation, dishonor, neglect, and con- 
tumely ? that for him were waiting prison, exile, 
execration, a name linked with that of Arnold, 
and after he had drained the cup to the dregs 
and gone down to dust, an earthly immortality 
of dishonor and reproach ? 

We are not of those who denounce this singu- 


and bitterly he expiated his errors and his guilt. 


If he was guilty, ‘twas a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Cesar answered it.“ 


But for the benefit of the young we would point 


PORTRAIT OF AARON BURR. 


larly amiable, unfortunate, and gifted man. Long 


2 


out his errors and defects whence fiowed all his 
later misfortunes 

The first and greatest calamity that Aaron Burr 
experienced was the loss, in early childhood, of 
every relative who might have exerted a strong 
moral influence over him, and implanted in bis 
young heart the principles of virtue and morality. 
One can hardly believe that his father, the suc- 
cessful teacher and the honored divine, and his 
mother, the pious and devoted Esther Edwards, 
could have failed to have taught him to control 
and regulate his will, to have trained him in obe- 
dience to the Jaws of virtue and piety, and by ex- 
ample and by precept, by persuasion and compul- 
sion, planted his footsteps in the paths of integ- 
rity and honesty and uprightness. But he never 
knew the warmth of parental love, never felt the 
fervor of ‘parental solicitude. for his growth in 
“ everything that is sincerely good and perfectly 
divine,” for before he had fully passed the period 
of infancy, they were both in the grave. He 
was reared in the family of his uncle, Rev. Tim- 
othy Edwards, who, whatever may be thought of 
his theology, was certainly a poor tutor for Aaron, 
and he grew up to have his own way, with un- 
curbed will and freedom of action quite unre- 
strained. He was a brilliant scholar in his boy- 
hood, and graduated with distinction at Prince- 
ton at the age of sixteen, and after spending 
some months in various and extensive reading, he 
determined to settle the theological difficulties 
which during his college course had given him 
some trouble. Accordingly he visited Dr. Bel- 
lamy, the Elisha upon whose shoulders the man- 
tle of the great Jonathan Edwards had fallen, 
and spent several months in examining the gospel 
according to his illustrious grandfather. The re- 
sult was his deliberate and final renunciation of 
Calvinism,—and with that of any and all systems 
of religious faith. From that time till the time 
of his death he avoided all religious disputes, and 


seems to bave put the whole subject of religion 
out of his mind. 

By nature averse to philosophic discussion, and 
incapable of metaphysical speculation, the law 
of his life was action, action, action. Asa boy, 
as a youth, as a soldier, as a lawyer, as a politi- 
cian, this law reigned over him. In exile, in 
prison, wherever he was, Aaron Burr was the 
busiest of men. What now remains of those 
eighty-three years of ceaseless activity? The 
most brilliant and gifted of Americans since the 
Mayflower landed on our sbores, living in the 
most important period of our national history, in 
which he bore a conspicuous part, why is his life 
but one long, loud warning to every young man 
in the land to shun the rocks on which he was 
wrecked? Name and fame, wealth, position, hon- 
or, all were his; but “one thing” he lacked— 
lacked totally, utterly, and forever—and for the 
lack of that one thing his fortunes declined, his 
friends forsook him, and his name in life and in 
death is linked with everlasting reproach and in- 
famy—and that one thing was principle. We see 
this in every phase of his life. Asa soldier he 
seems never to have been stimulated by the 
thought that he was fighting for the independ- 
ence of his country ; he never studied the theory 
of war, and never contributed a valuable thought 
upon the conduct of military affairs. The dan- 
gers, the activities, the glory of martial life fired 
his soul, and he was indeed the realization of the 
ideal soldier, vigilant, untiring, fearless, indomi- 
table. As a lawyer, he never lost a case which 
he himself conducted ; and he never accepted a 
case which he did not believe he could win. But 
he was versed in the practice of the law, and not 
in the elementary principles ;—these he never 
studied. His aim was to become expert, not 
profound. Asa politician, he staked everything 
on the success of his election, and he desired this 
purely for party and personal reasons, not for 
the welfare of the country, not for the more suc- 
cessful promulgation of political doctrines that 
he was persuaded would increase the prosperity 
and glory of the republic. As a man, he never 
could learn that honesty is the best policy, that 
veracity, integrity, and reliability are cardinal 
virtues, and lie at the very foundation of the so- 
cial fabric. 

Had he been content to remain in private life ; 
had he not attempted, under the stimulus of per- 
sonal and party motives only, to climb the giddy 
heights of popular promotion and power, he 
would probably never have provoked the enmity 
which finally resulted in his destruction and over- 
whelmed him with irremediable disaster and ruin. 
Up to this point in his history, Aaron Burr’s rec- 
ord would compare favorably with that of the 
majority of his compeers. He had a spotless 
and brilliant reputation as a soldier; he was the 
acknowledged leader of the bar in the metropo- 
lis of the new republic with but one successful 
rival, Alexander Hamilton; he was a man of 
family, devoted to his wife and children, a model 
father, a tender husband, an indulgent master, 
unrivaled in social fascination and power, and 
dispensing the hospitalities of his fine establish- 
ment at “Richmond Hill” with courtly grace 
and lavish kindness. Happy for him if in this 
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appropriate sphere he had been content to re- 
main. In leaving this sphere was his fatal error. 

The man who aspires to lasting political honor 
and infiuence must have strong political convic- 
tions based upon sound doctrines of political 
philosophy. He must understand thoroughly 
and well the foundations upon which all perma- 
nent governmental structures rest. Perhaps not 
one of the men that rendered the days of the Rev- 
olution illustrious answered so little to this de- 
scription as Aaron Burr. Ever devoted to some 
acquisition, or to accomplish some immediate 
end, he gave himself no opportunity for discur- 
sive, uninterrupted thought. His mind never 
rested long enough upon a subject to play around 
it and take in its larger connections, its remoter 
relations with other subjects, and its relative po- 
sition and value in the scale of thought. He 
flashed into the very heart of a subject, drew 
such conclusions as suited the purpose in hand, 
and they were invariably correct, and without 
considering their bearings in remoter relations, 
used them at once to accomplish his purposes. 
Truth absolute, truth as truth, he did not value 
but so far only as it served to bring about imme- 
diate ends. It is impossible that such a mind 
can have well-settled or clearly-defined princi- 
ples of right or wrong, or fixed political convic- 
tions of any sort. These are the result of long- 
continued, patient reflection of carefully weigh- 
ing in the impartial scale of pure reason the fun- 
damental questions of life and action. Here 
Aaron Burr was wanting ; and almost as sudden 
and overwhelming disasters fell upon him as upon 
the Babylonish king against whom “ Tekeli” was 
writ in flame upon the palace wall. 

What a contrast to him and his carcer do we 
find in the immortal writer of the Declaration of 
Independence ! 

Thomas Jefferson was essentially a man of 
thought. Rising above the views and prejudices 
of his times, he sought to ascertain the princi- 
ples of right and justice which constitute the 
foundations of permanent and beneficent govern- 
ment among men. His conviction that all men 
are born free and equal, showed itself in the first 
resolution he offered in 1769, when elected to the 
Virginia House of Burgesses, looking to the 
emancipation of the slaves. Failing to accom- 
plish this, he penned the well-known words, “ I 
tremble when I remember God is just.” This 
man, born in a slave State, and a slaveholder to 
the day of his death, was among the first of his 
time to demand the blessings of freedom and 
equality for the blacks ; and it has taken nearly 
a century for the republic to think up” to him. 
In 1773 we find him associated with the boldest 
and most active of his companions in opposition 
to Great Britain, but saying that he was not 
thinking the old and leading members were up to 
the point of forwardness and zeal which the 
times required.” No doubt until the day of his 
death he might have continued to use the same 
language. By some, even of his own party, he 
was considered visionary in many of his views, 
which are now proven to be sound and practical ; 
and so fully has time established the justness of 
his conclusions and the clearness of his political 
foresight, that the dicta of Thomas Jefferson con- 
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PORTRAIT OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


stitute a large portion of the Scriptures of Politi- 
cal Philosophy. His mind was more distin- 


‘guished for justness than for quickness, for com- 


prehension than invention, and though not want- 
ing in originality was still more remarkable for 
boldness.” 

Such a mind would find its natural sphere in 
deliberative assemblies, in councils, in Congres- 
sional halls rather than in the marshaling of ar- 
mies or the fierce or bloody strife of the battle- 
field. The pen, mightier than the sword, was 
Jefferson’s weapon, and in his master hand it was 
“ mighty to the pulling down of strong holds.” 
The ringing tones of the “ Declaration” sounded 
over all the earth, proclaiming “liberty to the 
captive, the opening of prison doors to those 
that were bound,” and ushered in the grandest 
era of the world. To him more than to any other 
one man are we indebted for the civil and reli- 
gious liberty which we enjoy ; he was the author 
of the statute of religious freedom which placed 
all denominations upon a basis of equality, and 
secured to every man the utmost liberty of reli- 
gious worship. 

The influence exerted upon him, as well as 
upon Aaron Burr and other leading spirits of the 
age, by the French Revolution was very great. 
During his stay in France he studied with no or- 
dinary diligence and care the condition of her 
people, and not in courts and palaces alone, but 
in hovels and among the common people. We 
find him in his visits to the peasantry purposely 
taking his seat on the bed, and when the backs 
of the inmates were turned, feeling it to see 
what it was made of. “ He looks into the pot on 
the fire to see what the peasants are to dine on, 
and with his own hand he feels and weighs the 
sorry morsels of black bread that mothers give 
their hungry children. His office of ambassa-e 


dor made him a resident of chateaus and a fre- 
quenter of courts, and be could see precisely 


how much of natural right the puny seigneurs 
and stolid monseigneurs had to lord it over the 
sons of toil. The ‘folly of heaping importance 
upon idiots’ became exceedingly clear to Thomas 
Jefferson.“ 

He returned to America more than ever con- 
firmed in democratic principles, and in the earn- 
est conviction of the essential equality of all 
men. When in 1801 he was raised to the Execu- 
tive, he was in a position to make his convictions 
felt. The principles of his administration were 
economy, peace, simplicity. From 1790 to 1809 
he was the soul of the Republican party, which 
with brief exceptions since his administration 
has retained the scepter of power. 

The chief contrasts in the characters of these 
two great men as we have briefly sketched them 
may be resolved into three. 

Burr’s life wąs all action, and he thought only 
to act. Thinking was Jefferson’s life, and he 
acted to carry out his thought. 

Burr was animated solely by party and per- 
sonal motives. Jefferson forgot himself in the 
promotion of the interests of his country and of 
mankind. 

Burr had no social, political, moral, or religious 
principles ; he was governed by maxims only. 
Jefferson in every relation and position of life 
was governed by principle based upon strong 
and earnest conviction. 

We find as total and entire a contrast in the 
physique of these two remarkable men as in their 
characters. Aaron Burr was low of stature, five 
feet six inches in height, compactly and symmet- 
rically framed, graceful in carriage, and of un- 
surpassed fascination in manners and address. 
His eyes were black, uncommonly brilliant and 
piercing, and his face molded in the lineaments of 
consummate manly beauty. 

Thomas Jefferson was six feet two inches and a 
half in height, and loosely framed-together. A / 
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cotemporary, who saw him at Washington's sec- 
ond inauguration, speaks of his “ animated coun- 
tenance of a brick-red hue, his bright blue eye 
and foxy hair, his tall, gaunt, ungainly form and 
square shoulders.” His manners were plain and 
simple but engaging, and when he was animated 
very pleasing and attractive. 

There is the same contrast in their heads and 
faces as in the rest of their physique. In Burr 
all the perceptive organs are prominent, the rea- 
soning organs are large, but inferior to the per- 
ceptions. * The strength of his reasoning facul- 
ties appeared conspicuous in consequence of his 
clearness of perception, sharpness of analysis, 
and policy of arrangement,” and not because he 
had bestowed upon a subject long-continued, pa- 
tient, logical thought. His executive faculties 
were all strong, as shown by the breadth of the 
bead about the ears, so that he possessed an un- 
usual degree of force, resolution, energy, spirit, 
and courage. His head, as a whole, was high, 
but contracted at the top. He was lacking in 
the upper side-head, the region of Caution, Con- 
scientiousness, and Spirituality being feebly de- 
veloped. 

How different is the balance of Jefferson’s 
head! Observe the breadth of the top-head 
(above the ears); observe, too, the fullness of 
his reflective organs, even while the perceptives 
are still so large. In the first we see flashing in- 
sight, intuitive conclusion, capacity for immedi- 
ate and prompt action in every possible emer- 
gency, and the most exquisite refinement of per- 
ception; in the other, patient analysis, logical 
conclusion, far-reaching, profound, and patient 
thought, a purpose not looking so much to imme- 
diate ends as to remote and great permanent in- 
terests and resufts. Both were men of ceaseless 
activity, Jefferson not less than Burr. Jefferson 
was industrious; Burr was busy. Jefferson left 
many and great enduring monuments to his name 
and fame ; Burr left nothing but a brilliant and 
bad reputation. We must place to his credit the 
fact that he was the firat to recognize Andrew 
Jackson’s ability and bring him before the pub- 
lic, which event resulted in the overthrow of the 


“ Virginia dynasty.” And probably his Mexican 


expedition has increased the development and 
extension of the Government in the Southwest 
more rapidly than would otherwise have been 
the case. 

Among Colonel Burr’s errors, and one vital in 
its influence on his later history, was his indiffer- 
ence to what others thought or said of him. Had 
Burr possessed more of that decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind” to which the great au- 
thor of the Declaration refers, and which prompted 
even Jefferson to write an anonymous vindication 
of his policy and his conduct when he was ma- 
ligned by his enemies, much of the gloom that 
darkened his later years would have been pre- 
vented. And we must add to his list of errors 
his inability to regret. In part and as applied to 
circnmstances beyond our control, Burr’s philos- 
ophy was highly commendable, but as to unbap- 
py results which flow from our own actions, re- 
gret ja the first step toward repentance and ref- 
ormation. When looking over his eighty years 
of pilgrimage he had at last a glimpse of a better 


way. “If I had read Sterne more,” said he, 
“ and Voltaire less, the world would have been 
wide enough for me and Hamilton.” He might 
have said with another hardly more gifted or less 
ill-starred than he,— 

„The thorns which I have reaped are of the tree 

I planted; they have torn me,—and I bleed ; 

I should have known what fruit would spring from 

such a geed.” 

The epitaphs of these two great men to the 
thoughtful mind are full of significance. Burr's 
was written by the hand of affection, and contains 
the noblest that even she could say of him. Jef- 
ferson’s was written by himself, and found after 
his death among his papers. 

AARON BURR: 
Born February 5th, 1756; 
Died September 14th, 1836. 
A Colonel in the Army of tho Revolution. 
Vice-President of the United States from 1801 to 1808. 


HERE LIES DURIED 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
Author of the Declaration of Independence, 
Of the Statute of Virginla for Religious Freedom, 
And Father of the University of Virginia. 
L. B. L. 
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Waar 3s SALERATUB.— Wood is burnt to ashes, 
ashes are lixiviated—lye is the result. Lye is 
evaporated by boiling—black salt is the resid- 
uum. The salt undergoes purification by fire, 
and the potash of commerce is obtained. By 
another process, we change potash into pearlash. 
Now put these in sacks and place them over a dis- 
tillery wash-tub, where the fermentation evolves 
carbonic acid gas, and the pearlash absorbs it 
and is rendered solid, the product being heavier, 
whiter, and drier than the pearlash. It is now 
saleratus. How much salts of lye and carbonio 


acid gas a human stomach can bear and remain 

healthy is a question for a saleratus eater. Some 

people say saleratus will not barm the stomach. 
it not a very palpable lye ? 


Love.—Love is the well-spring cf all good. It 
is the overflowing fountain of every God-like act. 
Love is the soul of virtue. It is the spirit of 
every high and holy enterprise calculated to 
bless man. Love is of God. It is the image of 
God“ God is love.” It acts the part of God in 
the lives and hearts of men. Love is the germ 
of moral excellence ; the fullness and complete- 
ness of all the excellence of God. Where love is 
wanting, there can be no truegood. Where love 
abounds, everything that is lovely will be found. 


It is only love that is needed to dry up the fount- 
ains of misery and change the dwellings of men 
throughout all nations of the earth into a vast 
paradise of joy.— Rev. R. P. Stilwell. 


Train1xo Dods.— In the course of some conver- 
sation in relation to dogs, Governor Anderson, of 
Ohio, related a Texan practice in training dogs 
with sheep. A pup is taken from its mother be- 
fore its eyes are opened, and put with a ewe to 
suckle. After a few times the ewe becomes rec- 
onciled to the pup, which follows her like a lamb, 
grows up among and remains with the flock, and 


no wolf, man, or strange dog can come near the 
sheep, and the dog will bring the flock to the fold 
regularly at 74 o’clock, if you habitually feed 
him at that hour. 


PROPANITY. 


Way will men “ take the name of God in vain?” 
What possible advantage is to be gained by it? 
And yet this wanton, vulgar sin of profanity is 
evidently on the increase. Oaths fall upon the 
ears in the cars and at thé corners of the street. 
The North American Review says well : 


There are among us not a few who feel that 
a simple assertion or plain statement of obvious 
facts will pass for nothing, unless they swear to 
its truth by all the names of the Deity, and blis- 
ter their lips with every variety of hot and sul- 
phurous oaths. If we observe such persons 


` closely, we shall generally find that the fierceness 


of their profanity is ia inverse ratio to the afflu- 
ence of their ideas, 

% We venture to affirm that the profanest men 
within the circle of your knowledge are all afflict- 
ed with a chronic weakness of the intellect. The 
utterance of an oath, though it may prevent a 
vacuum in sound, is no indication of sense. It 
requires no genius to swear. The reckless taking 
of sacred names in vain is as little characteristic 
of true independence of thought as it is of high 
moral culture. In this breathing and beautiful 
world, filled, as it were, with the presence of the 
Deity, and f nt with its incense from a thou- 
sand altars of praise, it would be no servility 
should we catch the spirit of reverent worshipers, 
and illustrate in ourselves the sentiment that the 
Christian is the highest style of man.“ 


Tue “Boo-Hoo” Panry.—There are two parties 
in every community—nay, in every family. 
There are the boo-hoos, or “ cry-babies,’’ 
always sniveling, snarling, whining, grunting, 
groaning, muttering, scolding, and going on 
like all possessed.” They are “out of office,“ 
and want to bein. They see nothing but certain 
destruction ahead, when others are at the helm. 
Governments are corrupt and oppressive. “The 
constitution is violated—by bad whisky and 
tobacco. Religion is only a cloak to cover up 
hypocritical wickedness. Reformers are only . 
seeking self-aggrandizement. Teachers are only 
chattering pedagogues. Mechanics are bungling 
imitators. Artists mere copyists.“ Poets are 
plagiarists. Merchants deal in shoddy. Grocers 
water their liquors and corporations their stocks. 
Steamboats and locomotives are only “ infernal 
machines” intended to kill somebody. Lawyers 
are only ‘“‘shysters.” Doctors are quacks.” 
Surgeons are “ butchers.” Clergymen, only 
‘“‘poor parsons.” Of course these objectors them- 
selves are all right—the very pink of perfection— 
so amiable, so meek, and so modest! ~ Born great. 
and good, how can they help it?” 

And why should they not set themselves up as 
“bright and shining lights,” before which all 
other lights are dim? 

How different the joyous, hopeful, trusting 
spirit which looks on the bright side of life! One 
who blends justice with mercy, affection with 
chastity, economy with generosity, dignity with 
modesty, is a gem, especially if these qualities be 
combined with energy, enterprise, and executive- 
ness. There would be no finding fault, without 
good cause, in society composed of such char- 
acters. No croaking, no backbiting or slander- 
ing, but all would live in accordance with the 
Christian principles of Farru, Horx, and Cuarirty, 

Reader, where do you stand on this question? 
Are you among the boo hoos? or are you among 
the hopefuls? 
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ORIGIN OF COAL. 
VEGETABLE THEORY., 


In a late number of the JouRNAL is an article on the 
“Origin of Coal,“ by Mr. Charles E. Townsend. This 
article rejects the vegetablo origin of coal, and claims the 
mineral theory, and in doing so has done some violence 
to vegetable theorists, There are, however, a few diff- 
culties in the way of the mineral theory that I propose 
to present, and then briefly allude to the violence done, 
but very brieſly, as space in the JouRNAL is important. 

It ia a pretty generally received opinion among geolo- 
gists that the matters of which this earth is Composed 
were once gaseous, and were consolidated in course of 
time. Mr. Charles E. Townsend appears to be of that 
opinion, for he says, All the elements which enter into 
vegetable composition must have had an existence prior 
to such organization, and why not therefore bitumen ? 
and if so, then this compound clement was once gaseous 
when all other clements of the globe were gaseous, but 
necessarily condensed with them and thus became a min- 
eral, hence its dissemination and association with most 
of the rock formations.” Now, assuming this theory of 
the elements of the globe to have been originally gaseous 
(and I shall not controvert it), this gaseous matter must in 
consolidating have been at a very high temperature, and 
as the surface cooled and formed a crust, that crust woald 
contract and hence press upon the internal mass so as to 
break it up, and it would thus form and break up again 
and again. This will account why the lower-formed rocks 
are everywhere turned up on the edge, dislocated and 
thrown into every imaginable position wherever visible. 
Now we should remember that here must have been great 
heat, too much for such a material as bitumen to have had 
an existence, as it is highly inflammable,and hence it could 
not have come into existence until long after the primor- 
dial rocks were laid. Mr. Townsend admits heat to have 
been used in driving bitumen into springs, as he supposes, 
to form coal-beds, but this, remember, is long, long, long 
after the primordial rocks were laid down ; and remember, 
too, that materials of which the Cambrian, Devonian, 
carboniferous, and all succeeding formations are com- 
posed, were produced by the wearing down and breaking 
up of the primordial formation, the original materials. 
Where, then, could bitumen have existed, if not in the 
primordial system? It would be unphilosophic to suppose 
its creation long after the other matters of the globe were 
created, unless it had its origin in vegetation, as most 
coal theorists maintain. Its being found in all the lower 
formations is easily accounted for, supposing it to have 
been produced from coal-beds, as they rest on granite, 
even as in Eastern Virginia, and may rest on any system 
beneath the carboniferous. It was, I believe, the great 
engineer Stephenson who first suggested the idea that 
„coal was bottled up sunlight,” making sunlight the 
great motive power of this world. This idea is now be- 
coming very general among philosophers and thinking 
men. Sunlight and electricity wo now believe are tho 
agents in decomposing carbonic acid in plants, and thus 
farnishing carbon for their structure. This is all the origin 
that we know of for carbon, and it may be asked, had 
there ever been any other? My reading does not dis- 
cover any other, though I admit such reading is not very 
extensive. Where, then, could bitumen have had its 
origin but from plants, since it is almost cntirely carbon. 
It will not bo consistent philosophy to advocate its origin 
in a way different from what it now obtains. This writer 
errs repeatedly in his essay in saying that carbon is in the 
air, for such is not the fact; it is in the form of carbonic 
acid gas, and can only be converted into carbon but by 
decomposition through the aid of sunlight and electricity. 
Another fact has lately been brought to light, and it is 
very significant. Sunlight, when analyzed by passing 
through a prism, displays all tho colors of the rainbow; 
and from gas tar, the refuse of the gas-works, chemists 
now extract eoloring matter for every tint of the rain- 
bow. Tere is concentrated sunlight again analyzed pro- 
ducing the same colors; then must they not have had the 
samo origin? The presumption is strong. 

Mr. Townsend claims that vegetable theorists maintain 
that there must have been numerous ups and downs in 
depositing the coal-beds. Here he has done them in- 
justice. They cay that there have been ups and downs 
since the coal was deposited, but that was not necessary 


for its deposition. In England, particularly, the beds 
have broken through, and raised, and sunk ; some of them 
now lie below the ocean and the beds of rivers; and that 
they could not have been deposited there in the frst 
place is clear under either theory. 

The writer abovo referred to claims for the mineral 
theory an easy flow of bitumen, when expelled from the 
rocks by internal heat, into cstuaries and into water- 
courses, and concentrated submergencies, etc.“ We may 
well ask how could bitumen be spread over so many 
hundred of square miles or the coal-bcds exist? for if 
there were enough to spread regularly, it would uave been 
carried off by water, as we know that petroleum is lighter 
than water and would float away. Besides, it would take 
an immense amount of that to form solid matter enough 
for a thick bed of coal, there is so little solid matter in 
it; and if it were thicker than petroleum, it could not low 
over so large an extcnt cvenly as coal is found to be dis- 
tributed. 

Another difficulty: suppose a spring of bitumen lays 
down one layer of coal, and then a layer a hundred feet 
thick of mincral matter is deposited, does the spring 
cease to flow while this is being deposited, and then 
begin to flow again for the second vcin of coal? If so, 
how does it rise up? for in the Cumbcrland coal-beds 
there are six beds of coal in about 800 feet in height. 
How did the spring act? Did it suspend its flow while 
the mincral matter was laid down, and then rise up so 
much higher and ilow again for the next layer? that it 
did not flow whilo the mincral was being deposited is 
plain, for no bitumen is found between tho coal-beds 
except in their immediate vicinity, where it might have 
saturated the soil above or below to some extent; the 
uppermost bed here is much the heavier, and there is 
appearance of upheaval or displacement. The samo may 
be generally said of the coal-beds of the West; while the 
anthracite beds of Pennsylvania have been thrown and 
tilted into various positions, even to the bed being 
turned up and folding back on itself, as at Mauch Chunk. 
There is just as much difficulty here with the bitumen 
idea as is tried to be made out with the vegetable theory 
no more upheavals in the one case than the other. 

But we think the vegetable theory has the advantage. 
There the vegetable matter accumulated and was pre- 
served by water, as all admit that coal bas been found 
in basins; and the fact that vegetable matter has been 
preserved for thousands of years, is proof that it may have 
been so; a layer of mineral matter was laid down, and a 
bed again for the growth and preservation of vegetables, 
and so on alternately through the whole system. The peat 
bogs of England and Ircland are some of them forty feet 
deep, and if they were covered up would make a very con- 
siderable bed of vegetable matter; and ho would have 
more assurance than consideration who would assert 
that if that peat were covered up and subjected to hcat 
and pressure as coal has been, it would not form coal. 
Indeed, peat has been subjected to heat and pressure, and 
artificial coal formed. Charles Lyell, in his travels in 
America, instanced the swampsof the Mississippi River 
as places where vegetable matter had been collected for 
many years, acd considercd them as an example of how 
vegctable matter might have been preserved until covered 
up, and he thonght that if this matter were to be subjceted 
to the same process that coal-beds have been, it would 
produce coal. This conclusion is strongly corroborated 
by the fact that peat when subjected to analysis does pro- 
duce precisely the same substances, such as oil, tar, par- 
afine, etc., that the distillation of coal does. Factories 
were established some years ago, where the peat of Ireland 
was converted into theso substances with profit. Now 
here is an argument in favor of the vegetable origin of 
coal not casily got over, for where two substances pro- 
duce the same materials by analysis, the presumption is 
very strong of their having a similar origin. 

Mr, Townsend makes many objections to the vegetable 
theory which are not supportcd by facts. He asserts that 
it required a large amount of carbon in the atmosphere,” 
and he thinks that this would be very stifling to the many 
animals whose remains attest their existence. Here, 
again, is his mistake. Hugh Miller, who has studicd 
fossil remains more than any other writer that we knot 
of, says that during tho carboniferous arca there were no 
land animals in cxistence except a few insects, and thero 
were no foul feeders until just at the close of that era. 


The remains of one mammalia, an animal resembling our 
opossum, was found, and the foot-prints of birds in the 
Connecticut Valley in the Lias, the last of the coal series. 

There are difficulties in cither case that we of this day, 
with our imperfect light, can hardly surmount, but this 
essay has enabled the vegetable theorists to get over one 
difficulty that not a little troubled them, and that is the 
fact of coal in high northern latitudes. The writer says 
that internal heat was used to expel the bitumen from 
the rocks below, and causing it to flow ont to form coal- 
beds. Now this “internal heat” must have continued 
all the while the coal-beds were forming, and that is ad- 
mitted by all geologists to have extended to very Jength- 
ened series of ycars, and it also must have been universal, 
as coal is found from the equator to the poles.“ Now, 
admitting this, the vegctable theorists ask no more to 
account for coal in Melville Island; for, be it remember- 
ed, the evidence is conclusive, that much more of the 
earth was covered with water than at present, and that 
mountain clevations were much less. Now ‘internal 
heat” sufficient to canso the bitumen to flow out must 
have caused the surface of the earth to be warmed, and 
this, again, would have given more warmth to the ocean. 
Look at the effect of the Gulf Stream in modifying tho 
tempcrature of northern Europe, even as far as the shores 
of Norway, making the temperature as far inland as 
Petersburg, in latitude 60°, to be no lower than that of 
Quebec, in latitude 45°. Wo who are horticulturists 
know full well the value of bottom heat as well as that of 
warm air in promoting vegetation. Its value is incal- 
culable. 

There is another fact that we should look to in making 
up our minds as to what must have been the case in 
these very, very remote periods of time, and that is our 
imperfect knowledge of the then condition of things. 
Now, we-of the present day could not believe by any 
course of reasoning known to us, based on the habits of 
the clephant, that that now tropical animal could have 
lived and flourished in northern Siberia, on the shores of 
the White Sea, in latitude 72°, but the vast number of 
their remains and tusks found there is proof positive 
that such was the fact; much of the ivory of commerce 
now comes from there. Is there any more inconsistency 
in supposing that plants even of tropical appearance 
should flourish in Melville Island, in latitude 75°, when 
the clephant flourished in northern Siberia, very nearly 
as far north. This difficulty is much lessened when we 
accept the “internal heat” theory of this writer, and he 
must not object if we claim it for our theory, for if it suit 
onc it must the other, and we are well satisfied to rely on 
such evidence. 

Mr. Townsend strongly asserts that bitumen is a min- 
eral, but this may be doubted. All minerals on the sur- 
faco of the carth, except a few of the precious metals, are 
believed to be oxydes. By the more powerful effects of 
galvanism latterly introduced, many of them, as lime, the 
alkalies, silex, alumina, ctc., have been proved to be 
oxydes, and there is strong evidence that they all are. 
Now bitumen contains no oxygen, but is almost wholly 
carbon, and carbon, as before shown, can not exist ex- 
cept in connection with vegetation. 

Many, very many of the objcctions urged against the 
vegetable theory by the writcr above named may be set 
aside; some of them are not well considered, some may 
admit of a different interpretation and may be refuted, 
if space wero allowed; but I am compelled to be brief, 
The readers of the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
may compare the two. If, as is shown, the internal heat 
of the earth, when the first rocks were laid down, was so 
great as to prevent the possibility of so inflammable sub- 
stance as bitumen to have been deposited, and all the 
other strata were derived from these, where could that 
substance come from? No carbon, as we are aware, was 
in existence until vegetation appeared. We read that 
herbs were created in the beginning, and they were en- 
dowed with a law that enabled them to extract carbon 


from the carbonic acid gas of the atmosphere, and thus 
perpetuate their species through all timo, but this could 
not take place until after the land appearcd, and of 
course all the primordial formations must ero this have 
been deposited, Now vegetation is known to produce 
bitumen—the coniſera all confirm this; and even so un- 
promising a eubstance as bog moss 18 proved by the 
analysis of peat to produce it; who, then, shall dare to say 
that vegetation could not produce theamount of bitumen 
now visible! YARDLY TAYLOR. 
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“Ip I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate, If be resolved to ventare pon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling anblased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he telle the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hande of the law; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they bave any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
aides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself.” - De Foe, 
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TIMELY TOPICS. 


Frar, Farrn, anb Horr.—Fear is a 
painful emotion excited in the mind by 
expectation of evil—an impression of 
impending danger. It is the result of 
unduly active Cautiousness and deficient 
Hope, giving rise to excessive solicitude 
in regard to matters real or imaginary. 
It excites gloomy forebodings in the sus- 
ceptible, and really invites and paves the 
way to the dreaded misfortune. As 
Proctor hath well expressed it: 

The dread of evil is the worst of ill; 

A tyrant yet arebel dragging down 

The clear-eyed judgment from its spiritual 

throne, 

And leagued with all the base and blacker 

thoughts, 

To overwhelm the soul.” 

Nothing in the world of mental phenom- 
ena conduces so much to human unhap- 
piness as the sentiment of fear. He who 
weakly yields himself up to its influence 
becomes unmanly, tame, languid, and 
depressed in spirit, and his melancholy 
expression and listless manners cast a 
shadow qn the social circle in which he 
moves. He finds neither comfort nor 
enjoyment in his home, friends, or em- 
ployment ; and if he finally succumbs to 
the fiend suggested by an overwrought 
imagination, it can not be wondered at. 
There is no more effectual way to be- 
come the victim of disease, accident, or 
suicide than by cherishing and nursing 
feelings of dread in regard to them. 
There are instances on record of men 
and women who have died from the ef- 
fects of imagination. Nature has often 
proved subservient to the intense work- 
ings of the mind, and yielded to the de- 
mands of a diseased will. 

In times of epidemic, or unusual mor- 
tality, or great public excitement, fear 
agitates the sensitive and impressionable 
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mind, and the panic-stricken generate 
and radiate panic. 

In some, the mere mention of death, 
or the name of one of his agencies, pro- 
duces a perceptible tremor; and when 
painful statistics are commented upon in 
their hearing, they shrink from the re- 
cital with all the indications of strong 
emotion and distress. Now to such, at 
this time when — well, no matter what 
the current literature of the day is replete 
with what we were about to communi- 
cate, at this time we wish to indicate 
how composure of mind and evenness of 
temper may be preserved in the midst of 
danger. The most important requisite is 

AN Axsipinec Farru.—Through its be- 
nign influence, 

“ Nought shall prevail against us, or disturb 


Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.” 


The calm, unswerving trust in Provi- 
dence which a truly Christian faith im- 
parts is inestimably comfortable. How 
serenely can the devout soul contemplate 
a scene fraught (to the timid) with hor- 
ror and imminent destruction! Contin- 
gencies do not disturb it—threatenings 
are but idle breezes. 

It is said that during the July riots of 
1868, a colored minister became the ob- 
ject upon which a party of desperadoes 
endeavored to wreak their fiendish mal- 
ice. He fled to his home, followed by 
the howling ruffians. Once in the house, 
and the door closed, a short interval of 
quiet was givenhim. At first he thought 
to effect his escape from his persecutors 
by a back window ; but “ coming to him- 
self” the next instant, he thought of his 
wife and children, and throwing himself 
on his knees in prayer, entreated the pro- 
tection of that Saviour who can always 
“ be touched with the feeling for man’s in- 
firmities.” The execrations of the rioters 
outside now became louder and louder, and 
their assaults upon the house more fierce, 
but they had no longer any terror for 
him. Black man as he was, a represent- 
ative of that race which had so lately 
become hateful to the excited rabble, he 
became composed and felt safe—safe in 
the hands of his God. Taking his wife 
by the hand, and bidding his children 
follow, he fearlessly opened the door in 
the face of the desperate crowd, and 
walked through their midst, unharmed, 
to a place of security. 


Here was an answer to prayer. This 
is no fancy sketch, but a fact. A simple 
exercise of faith opened the way, and 
light came down to illuminate the dark 
path. Oh, the beauty of an abiding 
faith ! 

We should indeed try to realize the 
truth of these words of Him “ who spake 
as never man spake.” We should ever 
rise above our sorrows, griefs, and fears. 
Then the common occurrences of life— 
those things which are incident to hu- 
man society—could not disturb our firm 
trust and confidence in the sure mercies 
of our heavenly Father. 

While we do well to exercise faith, 
there is something needed in connection 
with that faith to inspire it with warmth, 
enthusiasm, and joy. That need is 

CHEERFUL Hope.—In fact, thése two 
are co-ordinate. 


Like love and friendship, these, 
A comely pair, 

What’s done by one, the other 
Has a share. 

Hope is the mainspring of human 
action, giving spirit, buoyancy, and sun- 
shine to effort. How many spirits have 
been cheered through storm and gloom 
by a joyful expectancy! and while the 
despairing having sunk under the ad- 
verse circumstance, the hopeful has final- 
ly emerged into the bright daylight of 
peace, security, and happiness. It is 
Hope that sustains and encourages the 
oppressed and unfortunate, imparting a 
patient expectation of coming good. A 
ship founders at sea; barely time is given 
for the construction of a rude raft, upon 
which the crew may find an uncertain 
refuge, before the filling vessel sinks be- 
neath the waves to rise no more. And 
now, as hour after hour and day after 
day wearily rolls on the wretched occu- 
pants of that slippery raft, saturated with 
the salt sea waves, and straining their 
eager eyes to catch the merest glimpse 
of an approaching sail, without food, 
without water to quench a devouring 
thirst, one by one yields to despair and 
drops off into an ocean grave. After five 
or six days, perhaps but one or two, out 
of twenty or more, are left to occupy the 
once crowded raft. Against experience, 
against probability, in the face of cir- 
cumstances which seem to mock the 
very idea, still the survivors hope, hope, 
and in their hope find strength to cling 
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two or three days longer to their rude 
raft, until at last a friendly vessel ap- 


pears on the horizon, makes for them, and 


picks them up. Hope kept them alive 
till thus rescued. We know not what 
Providence may have in store for us, but 
we can “hope for the best,” “hope on 
and hope ever.” And if our Hope be 
supported by a living Faith, dark, low- 
ering Fear will have no terrors, no gloom 
for us. Fear agitates the soul; Faith 
begets a heavenly calm, with that se- 
renity and resignation of spirit only 
known to the true believer. 

The darkest cloud will have its silver 
lining, and we shall look beyond, away 
in perfect trust into the clear sunlight 
of heavenly love. 

— 0 
BGOTISM. 


“ Egotism—primarily, the practice of too frequently 
using the word J. Hence, a speaking or writing much of 
one’s self; self. praise, sclfcommendation; the act or 
practice of magnifying one's self, or making one’s self of 
importance.“ Webdster. 

Edormu becomes one of the most obnoxious 
and disgusting of human habits. It grows out of 
the worst of human vanities. I, I, I, I, I is the 
beginning, middle, and end of many otherwise 
passable and endurable persons. Fed from in- 
fancy on silly flattery, the poor, inflated egotist 
forgets His God and worships his own miserable 
shadow. When will these poor creatures learn 
that bombast is not courage, and that self-praise 
is only a disgrace? Parents are to some extent 
to blame for this condition or habit into which 
too many fall, and instead of judicious criticism 
and words of encouragement, they deal ont ful- 
some flattery Oh, how pretty is this child with 
a pink ribbon!’’ “what pretty eyes!” “such a 
sweet mouth! and those shoes, how exquisite!“ 
and ‘‘what a pretty dress!” “do look at the 
feathers!” and any quantity more of such 
nonsense which many people foolishly bestow 
on their children. This begets sensitiveness ; 
sensitiveness precedes diffidence, or a sense of 
unworthiness without manliness, without dignity, 
and without weight of character; only stupids 
are interested by these boasters, to whom the old 
nursery rhyme is applicable, where. 

„Little Jack Horner sat in a corner 
Eating a Christmas ple, 
He put in his thumb and pulled out a plum, 
And said, ‘What a brave boy am I!” 


—— — — 


Eprrors’ Vistrors—A SaLurary STS TEA. Upon 
the outer side of the door of the “sanctum sanc- 
torum” ina e office in Sydney, Australia, 
there is pasted a placard informing visitors that 
the editor can not be spoken to, unless paid for his 
time. Persons desiring an audience are invited 
to buy a ticket of admission at the door of the 
yrs hte Per hour costing ten shillings 
(British); half an hour, six shillings ; fifteen min- 
utes, three shillings. Intruders are unceremoni- 
ously told to go to the printer’s youngest assist- 
ant, who sells the tickets. This system will com- 
m mend itself to publishers and editors of newspa- 
i pers in New York. Who will start it?— Artisan. 
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[Now this may do for Australia, or for ‘the 
old country,” but it will not do for free America, 
where every one may do as he likes. Is it not 
perfectly delightful for an editor to receive calis 
from Thomas, Richard, and Henry, each of whom 
has a “new idea,” and who would “ explode” if 

‘he could not impart it to an editor? Then how 
convenient it is for visitors to overhaul the ex- 
changes, borrow the magazines and new books, 
and “ spin yarns” when the editor’s brain aches, 
his mind on fire with a printer’s “imp” asking 
for “ copy,” and the presses are waiting for the 
forms! Oh, it is exhilarating !] 


Communications. 


Under this head we publish euch voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place bere, but 
without ludoralug either the opinions or the alleged facts ect forth, 


REVELATION AND SCIENCE. 
THE CONNECTION BETWEEN THEM.* 


Mr. WELLSs: The following outline view of this mat- 
ter will be seen, I think, to cover the whole ground of 
controversy, and reveal the perfect harmony which exists 
between two great domains of truth, which have long 
been the points at issue of two contending parties, viz., 
the advocates of revelation on the one hand, and those 
of science on the other. 

1st. It is self-evident that the created universe can con- 
tain nothing that did not first exist in some mode in the 
mind of the Creator. This universe is therefore a shadow 
and representative (true or inverted) of the Divine Mind, 

2d. This universe comprises a world of created mind 
and a world of created matter. 

8d. As the created mind, or man, is in the image and 
likeness of God, Genesis, Chap. I. (true or inverted), and 
as the material creation is also, as just seen, but a reflec- 
tion of the Divine Mind (true or inverted), it follows 

4th. That the material creation, in its three kingdoms, 
mineral, vegetable, and animal, and in every subdivision 
of cach of these, down to the most minute structure and 
phenomenon, is but an image of, and perfectly corre- 
sponds to, the human mind in all its endless diversity of 
feeling and thought. We see this perfect correspondence 
between mind and matter on the small scale of the indi- 
vidual ; for a man’s material body, being the outgrowth 
from his soul, is not only vivified by it, but thoroughly 
corresponds to it, represents it in visible form and sub- 
serves its will. And the same perfect correspondence 
between the mental and material may be seen if looked 
for on the vast scale of the entire universe. Here the 
world of nature holds precisely the same relation to the 
world of mind that the man’s body does to his soul; the 
material element, in both cases, receiving life from the 
mental, corresponding to it, representing it, and serving 
it as a basis of action and support. This doctrine is new 
to the present age; but it is really a very old one, now 
raised from oblivion and destined to play a very promi- 
nent part in future science. Its truth was known to 
the wise among the ancients, who, from seeing that there 
is nothing in man that is not also found in the outer 
world, or that has not its answering shadow or counter- 


* In the JOURNAL for November, 1865, on page 156, we 
made the following offer : 
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from science and Scripture. We will glre any ines of 
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who may wieh to 3 he claims of nis church as best 

of sc‘ence and the nature of man. 
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ant, Jew, Mofammedan, and Pagan. We would hear all 
sides, and choose the best.” 
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above article. 
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part in nature, called tho lattor the macrocosm or great 
universe, while man they called the mécrocoem or universe 
in miniature. 

Now what is thus true of the whole material universe 
as being vivified by, corresponding to, and representing 
the universe of mind, is of course true of all its parts. 
In other words, each kind of mineral, of plant, of ani- 
mal, with its peculiar properties and phenomena, is either 
the true or the inverted type of some element in the 
mind of man, or in the mind of the Creator himself, in 
whose image man was created, and whose image he must 
ever retain, no matter how dimmed or inverted it may 
become. 

5th. Thus is mind represented in material objects; that 
is, internal, mental, spiritual things are represented and 
made visible by outward, material things ; or, as St. Paul 
says, The invisible things of God, from the creation of 
the world, are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made.” (Romans i. 20.) And this revelation of the 
invisible things of God is made in successive stages or 
steps, each less clear and bright than the one preceding. 
Thus the image of the Creator nearest to himself is the hu- 
man mind; the next remove is the human body, which, in 
all its parts and in all the functions of those parts, is the 
perfect image of the mind and its ever-&ctivo faculties ; 
the next is seen in the modification and changes which 
mind and body conjointly produce in outward objects, 
for a man’s character is seen in his work; the next re- 
flection of mind is seen in those outward objects them- 
selves, which constitute the universe of nature below 
man—the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. The 
various animal tribes all represent the human mind, or 
prominent traits of it; so do all plants, but less distinct- 
ly ; so do all mineral formations. In the great globe itself, 
as to its structure and movements, may be traced the 
most beautiful analogy to the development and move- 
ments of the mind; and this analogy is not fanciful, but 
real, and to one who sees it, no demonstrated proposition 
in Euclid can be plainer. All this can not be otherwise, 
if our first statement is true, viz., that nothing could 
have been created, or can be created, that has not its pro- 
totype in the mind of the Creator, and must of necessity 
therefore also represent something in the mind of man, 
who was made in the image and likeness of the Creator. 

Thus is all creation, on its material side, in the human, 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, but an embad- 
ied representation in successively lower and lower forms 
of the endless diversity of faculties in the human soul. 
Outward nature is thus seen to be but one vast book, 
having eun, planets, minerals, plants, and animals for its 
letters and sentenccs—a book that contains wonderful 
revelations of the nature and destiny of the human soul, 
for it is the soul's shadow, cast at different distances, and 
which can be read intelligently only through a knowledge 
of the connection between the outward material sign 
(whether that sign be a horse, a tree, a rock) and the 
mental, spiritual idea of which such sign or outward ob» 
ject is the emblem. The process of comprehension is 
precisely the same as in the reading of an ordinary book, 
bat on a stupendous scale. Printed books are artificial 
correspondences of the ideas which they embody and 
represent, the various languages giving each a different 
system of signs or emblems for the same thing. But 
creation is a book where the idea, and the material sign 
of the idea (as a horse, a tree, a river, etc.), are Jinked 
together in the eternal, absolute relation of cause and ef- 
fect; the material sign being always the necessary and 
natural outbirth and consequence of the active condition 
of the mental world, just as a smile, or a frown, or & cer- 
tain tone of voice is the necessary and natural outbirth 
of a certain mental state of the person who smiles, or 
frowns, or speaks. The form of the brain and skull, the 
features of the face, the mold of the body and limbs, the 
countless forms of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms are all, without any exception, the actual corre- 
spondences of the mental ideas and states from whence 
they originate ; and would have no existence if the mental 
states did not first exist. Hence Phrenology and Physi- 
ognamy are parts of the universal science of Correspond- 
ences, which embraces all science. Certain forms of 
brain, of feature, of body, etc., always indicate corre- 
sponding forms of the inward, mental life—for the cor- 
respondence or relation between inward and outward 
is invariable. But this outward manifestation of mind 
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is not limited to the human form and its expression. 
The soul throws itself yet farther outward, and, as said 
already, typifies itself in all the three kingdoms of na- 
ture, and thus the man is scen, and his character may be 
traced, still farther outward, in the form and qualities of 
some of the members of those kingdoms. The lamb and 
the lion, the dove and the hawk, the fruit tree and the 
bramble, the polar ice and the tropics, in a word, the end- 
lessly diversified realm of outward nature but effigies 
and bodies forth the endless diversity of human mind 
and character. This imaging of mind in nature can not 
be otherwise in the very nature of things. 

We can now see something of the connection between 
nature and revelation, or between science and the Scrip- 
tures. The book of nature or the material creation ex- 
hibits one mode of the working of that great universal law 
above mentioned, viz., that internal, mental, spiritual 
things render themselves visible and intelligible by clothing 
themselves with outward, material, sensuous forms. The 
objects in nature, which is the book of the material crea- 
tion, embody and represent Divine ideas and states (true 
or inverted) in the material forms of the three natural 
kingdoms—animal, vegetable, and mineral or inorganic. 
And these, as already etated, also embody and represent 
human ideas and mental states, because man is an image 
of God, true or inverted. 

Tho Book of Revelation, or the inspired word of Scrip- 
tures, exhibits another mode of the activity of the same 
universal law. Here, Divine ideas and states (true or in- 
verted), instead of being written out in the living, actual 
forms of the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, 
aro written out in human language in which these same 
natural objects are copiously spoken of, with the addi- 
tion of the narratives of the lives of individual men, and 
the events which transpircd among a pecullar people, the 
Jews, as well as among the nations with whom they came 
in contact. But hcre the symbolism which we have seen 
to pertain to every object of outward creation (and to 
pertain by a sheer nccessity inherent in the very nature 
of things) is by no means lost or given up. On the con- 
trary, these literal outward events of Jewish history, 
and endless allusions to the objects and phcnomena of 
the three kingdoms of nature, are presented by the 
Divine Author, in human language, for the very purpose 
Ye effecting, by this very symbolism, that which could not 
possibly be effected without it, viz., the communication 
of spiritual truth, or truth relating to man's spiritual 
and immortal nature, under the vail of literal, sensuous 
ideas, drawn from the literal, outer world of physical ob- 
jects. When therefore such objects are mentioned in the 
Bible, they treat of the mental and spiritual things in 
man, and not of natural things, though they appear to 
do so, because nature is such a shadow and counterpart 
of mind. It is ignorance of this momentous fact, and 
of the existence and nature of this great and universal 
Law of Correspondence between spirit and matter every- 
where, that occasions such interminable controversies in 
regard to the meaning of certain parts of Scripture, of 
which disputes that relating to the first chapter of Genc- 
sis is one of the most marked. Geologists and scientific 
men on one hand, and theologians on the othcr, suppos- 
ing that the litcral senee epcaks of the creation of the 
globe and its animated tribes, have strained their inge- 
nuity to tho utmost to reconcile the statement of that 
literal sense with the stubborn facta of geology and as- 
tronomy, in the fear that unless such harmony could be 
clearly shown to exist (and shown in ¿heir mode), that 
revelation must succumb to the continual and incontro- 
vertible developments of scientific rescarch. In the ab- 
sence of any satisfactory reconciliation between known 
facts of science and the statements of Genesis, men of 
science, here aud there, surrender all belief in a written 
Divine revelation; while theologians, rightly holding 
such a revelation as the sheet-anchor of true religion, 
shut their eyes to ecicntific truth, dreading lest it should 
uproot their faith in that revelation. But let both par- 
ties dismiss, the one its doubt, the other its fears, for 
truth is never in conflict with itself. 

For the reason already given, the first chapter of Gene- 
sis treats not at all of the oc‘ ward, material creation, but 
of the beginning and successive appearance of the things 
Qf man’s spiritual life; and it is because these things 
can be imaged only by the things of the outward crea- 
tion (since this creation is the shadow of the soul), that 
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these outward things, seas, waters, land, grass, herb, 
tree, fish, fowl, beast, ctc., are described as successively 
brought into being. Nothing is more true than that the 
inspired Word of Revelation {a not, in any part of it, to 
teach man natural, physical science, or to give him a 
knowledge of the matcrial world around him. To ex- 
plore this, his senses and reagoning powers are amply 
adequate—it is their adapted province. But the Bible 
treats of and portrays in a marvelous, orderly, and con- 
nected series of delineations by the Divine Artist, the 
vast inner universe of the soul, describes its spiritual 
birth and development into angclic life through countless 
changes and trials, its varying attitudes toward God 
its central sun and life, or on the other hand are describ- 
ed the movements of the soul as it wanders away from 
this Divine Center until it revolves permanently in an 
orbit the center of which is the exclusive love of self and 
of all that is opposed to the Supreme Good. And in all 
this the Bible uses the objects of tho outer universe of 
nature as the lettcrs and symbols of its interior meaning. 
Now the key which unlocks the literal sense of Scrip- 
ture and allows it to open and display this interior sig- 
nificance is tho Law of Correspondence between mental 
things and material things. The infant who interprets 
bis mother’s smile or frown does it by an intuitive sense 
or knowledge of this correspondence between the mo- 
tions of the son! and the answering motions of its fleshy 
envelope, tho face. The phrenologist and physiogno- 
mist use the same kcy of correspondence to unlock tho 
hidden character from the outward form. He who reads 
a book does it by knowing the correspondence between 
the author's ideas and the language he uses. And so the 
reader of the Scriptures can reach the spiritual or inner 
sense containcd in the literal (like the soul in the body) 
only by using tho same Jaw of correspondence which 
connects all natural objects whatever in all the king loms 
of outward nature with that inner significanco and vast 
wealth of meaning of which such objects stand as the 
outward symbols. The true interpretation of Scriptare 
is based upon the universality of this great Law of Cor- 
respondence. As a smile is invariably the outward sym- 
bol of a pleasant emotion, real or assumed; as a scowl 
invariably indicates an opposite feeling; as every tone 
of voice expresses its own mental cmotion and no other ; 
or as a broad and prominent forchead is the indication of 
intellect; a high head of large moral sentiment; a large 
and prominent back-head of warm social feclings; and a 
great development of tho base of the brain of a corre- 
sponding force of the animal nature; as in all these cages 
the outward corresponds with mathematical accuracy to 
the inward, so does every object in nature—the sun, 
moon, and stars, sky, clouds, rain, all the changing seasons 
—all that constitutes the globe and diversifies its surface, 
as seas, rivcrs, mountaias, valleys, plains, etc., every 
rock and the minerals that compose it; all things of the 
vegetable kingdom, grasscs, shrubs, trees, leaves, flowers, 
fruit; everything in the animal kingdom; everything 
of man and his wants and labors, houses, clothing, fur- 
nituro, labors of the farm, the factory, the mine; wars, 
battles, journeys; birth, marriage, death; in fine, every 
possible object and phenomenon that can be made the 
subject of human knowledge in this natural world, as it 
has its origin in tho world of mind, is as much the sym- 
bol or correspondent of something in that mental world, 
and as exact, definite, and unchangeable a symbol and 
correspondent of that mental something (whether it be 
a form of love or hate, of trnth or falsity), as a certain 
form of nose, or mouth, or chin, or forehead, or top or 
back head or base head, is an infallible correspondent 
of a certain form of mental character in the individual 
man, or n soft, gentle voice the symbol of a like disposi- 
tion, or an angry tone or gesture, of an angry feeling. 
Such is the connection between revelation and science. 
We say connection“ in conformity to popular usage; 


but this word conveys the idea of revelation and science 


being two distinct things. They are; but only to the 
mind that considers them so. But the fact is, that reve- 
lation and scicnce are in essence but one and the same in 
a certain sense. We can not have a written revelation 
except through scienée, that la, as based on our knowl- 
edge of natural things, and the more extensive and 
minute is our knowledge of the objects and phenomena 
of nature, the more perfectly do they represent the spir- 
itual truths of which they are the unavoidable symbols.. 
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Divine revelation is thus not only made through science, 
but scientific knowledge becomes itself a revealer of 
spiritual truth, when we apply the Law of Correspond- 
ence, to extract from natural facts the spiritual facts 
which lie within them and to which they correspond. 
There is not a fact in the great circle of the sciences—in as- 
tronomy, in geology, in chemistry, in animal or vegetable 
physiology, etc.—that has not its twin inner fact comple- 
mental to some portion of man’s inner and spiritual na- 
ture; just as, we say agaln, the changing features and 
tones of voice aro the symbols and shadows of changing 
mental movements behind them. In this way all science 
contains religious truth, and all religious or spiritual 
truth may bo seen mirrored in natural science, and sup- 
ported by it, as by an immovable yet ever widening 
basis. It is simply the difference between inner and outer, 
or higher and lower, or soul and body. Thus the idea 
of the possibility of any conflict between Divine written 
revelation and the ever-multiplying discoveries of science 
is only absurd. Together, thcy (revelation and science) 
form but one truth with two sides, a spiritual and a ma- 
terial side, the perfect counterparts, or rather comple- 
ments, of each other. And if the reader will listen to the 
statement, there was a time when no written word of 
revelation existed. There was no need of it, because 
men had then, from the innocence and holiness of their 
yet unperverted naturo, an intuitirs knowledge of this 
correspondence between the inner and outer of all tho 
objects of creation. The Book of Creation was therefore 
to them the Book of Revelation also, in which they read 
spiritual facts as well as natural; traced tho movements, 
states, and changes of the human soul in the phenomena 
of the outer universe. The mountain, the valley, the 
river, the sea, the tree, the flower, tho tribes of living 
creatures, were to them all eloquent of high spiritual 
truths relating to the inner life of man. But the state of 
mankind underwent a change, and thcy consequently 
lost this power to read the outer world by correspond- 
ence, and then a written revelation was given, written 
under the same universal Law of Correspondence under 
which the outer world itself was created, and by the same 
Divine Author of both. In this written revelation natural 
events are arranged in such a manner as is best adapted 
to the purpose of such a revelation, the teachings of 
whose literal sense suffice for those who can accept no 
more, and whose spiritual sense will unfold more and 
more without end, in the degree that men are willing 
and able to undcrstand and practico the truths it teaches, 
It is with the Book of Revelation just as it is with the 
Book of Creation, viz., that the deeper the mind can pen- 
etrate beneath the surface-propertics of the obj of 
tho latter, or beneath the literal sense of former, new 
marvels and beauties will multiply at every step, reveal- 
the fathomless Wisdom whence they flow. 
e close this article with the statement of the follow- 
fact, which dwarfs all other a ents for the Divine 
authorship of Scripture. It is this: 
cues the Scriptures consist of many portions writ- 
ten by differont persons, who, with but a fow cxceptions, 
lived at different pcriods and wero unknown to each 


other, yet any word having a certain and definite spirit- 
ual meaning in Genesis will be found to have the same 
spiritual sense in Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, etc., and 
in the last book of Revelation by St. John. Each of 
these books, thus opened in the tual sense of all the 
words composing it, will be found to possess a connect- 
ed and complete Poomi of spiritual truth in iteelf. 
Names of men, of things, of places; the terms moun- 
tain, sea, valley, river, tree, grass, herb, fruit, seed, fowl, 
fish, beast, etc. ; city, Journey, war, king, 9 5 le, etc., 
have precisely the same spiritual import in the frst book 
of the Bible that they havo in the last. The same key of 
correspondence that unlocks a profound and connected 
sense in Genesie, unlocks also a consistent and conncct- 
ed sense in the Apocalypse of St. John. Is it not over- 
wh ly evident that a single mind, and that the 
Divine Mind, has presided over tho formation of this 
Book of books, which thus transcends all human books, 
as much as a living man, a tree, or any other created ob- 
ject, which ia a Divine work, transcends a statue, a pe 
ture, or other piece of merely human origin? In fact, 
without this internal spiritual sense within the litera) 
like the soul within the body, giving it life, form, and 

wer, the Bible could not, in the rery nature of things, 

3 ro tne vies (barely touched upon) 
uch are the views u u concern 

the connection betwee 1 revelation and alente for whick 
the writer is indebted to the teachings of the great 
Swedish secr and senator, Emanuel Pwodenborg, whose 
wonderful genius, whose depth and comprehensive grasp 
of thought has never becu 8 and who will rise 
continually in the estimation of future times, in propor- 
tion as the world approaches his own bigh stand-point of 
outlook over the universe. From this lofty eminence he 
has given, as it were, an outline map of the great realm 


or ing, and laid bare, in a measure, the roots of crea- 
on. 


W. H. N. 
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Piterary Notices. 


[4% works noticed in THE PIRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this Ms at prices annewed.] 


A Text-Book on Anatomy, PHYSIOLOGY, 
AND HYGIENE., For the use of Schools and Familics. 
By John C. Draper M.D., with 170 illustrations. 8vo., 
pp., xv., 300. loth, $3 50. 

An excellent work of its kind, presenting the subjects 
treated of in a condensed but clearly written form. We 


would, however, beg leave to differ from a certain state- 


ment which Dr. Draper makes in Lecture XXX., viz.: In 
the works on Phrenology the cerebellum is supposed to 
be the seat of the sexual passions; but this is not the 
case, for a large part of the organ may be destroyed with- 
out injury to the procreative power.“ Perhaps the re- 
marks of Andrew Boardman, M.D., of New York, in his 
excellent Defence of Phrenology,” may apply here, that 
„These words are susceptible of being interpreted as an 
acknowledgment of the Professor's ignorance of the sub- 
ject and his consequent incompetency to decide; or as an 
intimation that he has exhausted the inquiry, that he is 
familiar with all that is known relating to the matter, and 
that there exists not a single fact which tends to evince 
such connection.” ; 

Now, in order to show that the cerebellum is the seat 
of tbe reproductive instinct, Phrenology has a mass of 
incontestable testimony in the way of facts. To over- 
throw such evidence, a vast amount of factitious testi- 
mony must be adduced by the party opposing our theory. 
If Professor Draper has any such testimony to offer in 
contravention of the position taken by Gall, Spurzheim, 
Combe, Vimont, Broussais, Boardman, and others, we 
will give it a fair consideration. Mere assertions go for 
nothing with us. 

Phrenology was established inductively, and that, too, 
against the strongest opposition that could be brought to 
bear by scientific men. Most of whom were afterward 
convinced of its truth through the force of the facts their 
antagonism had elicited. Therefore we would say, in 
the language of Prince Henry to Falstaff— 

Tour reasons, Jack, your reasons.“ 


WASHINGTON AND wis Masonic Com- 


PEERS ; being a Minute and Comprehensive Memoir of 
Washington's Masonic Life. By Sidney Hayden, with 
a Masonic Portrait of Washington and other Engrav- 
ings. New York: Masonic Publishing and Manufac- 
turing Co. 1866. 12mo. Cloth, $2 50 


The materials out of which this interesting and in- 
stractive volume has been preparcd were drawn from 
original Masonic records, many of which have never be- 
fore been published, interwoven with and embracing the 
interesting points in Washington's domestic, military, 
and civil history, which illustrate his Masonic acts and 
virtucs, each given in e ronological order. 

The fine stecl-plate portrait of Washington, clothed as 
a Past Master, is a faithful copy of the Original Masonic 
Portrait of Washington, belonging to Alexandria Wash- 
ington Lodge, No. 2, at Alexandria, Va. 


Tue SIGNET oF Kine SOLOMON ; OR, TUE 


FREEMASON’S DAUGHTER. Pr ang C. L. Arnold, 
LL.D. Now York: Masonic Publishing and Manu- 
21 80. Co. 1866. 1 vol. 12mo. oth, pp. 288, 


This is an attempt, and not altogether an unsuccessful 
one, to illustrate through the medium of fiction the 
principles of the institution of Masonry, or, rather, to 
reveal its high and glorious ideal. Its moral tone is 
elevated, and it can have no other than a good influ- 
ence, whatever the reader may think of the Order in 
whose interests, primarily, it was written. The story is 
an interesting one, and well told. 


Lire oF EMANUEL SWEDENBORG; to- 


gomer with a Brief Synopsis of his A 0 By 
iliam White, with an Introduction by B. F. Barrett. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. New York: 
7180. Gler. 1866. vol. 16mo. Cloth, pp. 272, 


This is an oxcellent biography of one of the most re- 
markablo men that the world has ever produced, and 
may be read with profit as it certainlyevill be read with 
interest by religionists and philosophers alike, whatever 
their sect or school. It is not our purpose to express 
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here any opinion in regard to the theological views pro- 
mulgated by Swedenborg, but it is simply an act of jus- 
tico to one who is too little known and too generally 
misunderstood to say that he was not only a man of very 
great intellectual ability and profound learning, but of 
the most exalted moral sentiments and the most blame- 
less life. Mr. White's work will make this statement 
clear to all who will peruse it, as we recommend all to 
do who have the opportunity. 


Poetry, LYRICAL, NARRATIVE, AND ÑA- 


TIRICAL, OF THE Cv. WAR. Selecte:l and edited by 
R chard Grant White. New York: American News 
Company. 1866. 1 vol. 16mo. Cloth, pp. 334, $2 50. 


Externally this is a very beautiful volume, Of its con- 
tents little need be said, except that it represents very 
fairly the poetry of the war, cmbracing a few very good 
poems, a larger number of very bad ones, and the usual 
proportion of such verses as have very little character, 
either good or bad. It contains in an appendix a collec- 
tion of the most popular ‘‘ Confederate” songs and bal- 
lads, including My Maryland” and the Conquered 
Banner.“ Put such books on your sh:lves, if you will, 
but let their contents be forgotten! Give us now, oh, 
poets, songs of peace and conciliation ! 


Bacon’s DescriptivE Hanp-Book oF 


AMERICA, AND TRAVELER’s GUIDE, comprising His- 
tory, Geography. iculture, Manufactures, Com- 
merce, Railways, Mining, Finance, Government, Poli- 
tics, Education, Religion, Characteriatics of the Peo- 
ple, Public Lands, Laws, ctc. Edited by G. W. Bacon 
and W. G. Larkins. London: Bacon & Co., 48 Pater- 
noster Row. New York: FOWLER AND WELLS. 


This work, containing about 300 pazes, now in press 
in London, will soon bo issued in New York. It will 
give the Geography, Geology. Zoology, Botany, Agricul- 
ture, Manufactures, Commerce, Mining, Petroleum, Pub- 
lic Lands, The Homestead Bill; Government, Execu- 
tive, Legizlative, Judicial; Population, Naturalization, 
Suffrage Laws, Patent Laws, Marriage Laws, Railways, 
Canals, Finance, Banking, Army and Navy, Tariff, Rev- 
enue, Public Debt, National Securities, Education, Re- 
ligion, The Press, Characteristics of the People. $1 50. 


Dr Bow’s Review.—We are glad to 
see this old and well-known commercial, agricultural, 
and industrial monthly re-established on a national basis, 
and promising to do good service in promoting the pros- 
perity of the whole country. Its editor, Mr. J. D. B. 
De Bow, has no superior in his chosen sphere, and is par- 
ticularly well informed in regard to the condition and 
resources of the Southern States, about which so much 
interest is now felt. Th May number is a particularly 
interesting and valuable one. Published in New York, 
and Nashville, Tenn., at $6 a year. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
CHILDREN’S Am Society in the City of New York. 
February, 1866. 8 


This interesting pamphlet well repays the reader. The 
amount of good done for homeless and friendless chil- 
dren by the efficient officers and agents of this Society is 
inestimable. An appendix containing letters from chil- 
dren helped to sitaations, and from employers testifying 
to the material service done them by the Society in ob- 
taining help for them, is printed with the report. 


AsPHovELt, Published by Ticknor & 

Fields, Boston. 12mo., pp. 24. 

This book, although a novel, yet, like most of the well- 
bound volumes given to the world by these eminent pub- 
lishers, possesses the rare merit of a chaste and highly 
moral tone. The deep mysterious yearnings of mis- 
understood affection are described with rare didactic 
power. We almost think ourselves reading a volume of 
poetry instead of staid and manly prose. The book is 
well calculated to please the most delicate taste. 


Astatic CfroL ERA. By F. A. Burrall, 
M.D. New York: William Wood & Co.“ 12mo. Fancy 
cloth, $1 50. 

This appears to be a calm, dispassionate treatise on 
that dread pestilence which now claims so much of pub- 
lic attention. Facts and observations are carefully ad- 
‘duced in support of the view taken by the author, and 
specific suggestions offered in regard to modes of treat- 
ment. 
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INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE in a Commercial, 

Social, Sanitary, and Humanizing point of view; bein 

a paper read before the American Geographical an 

Statistical Society. By J. Disturnell, member of the 

above Socicty, etc. Alsoa paper on the INFLUENCE oF 

CLIMATE IN THE EQUATORIAL REarons, read before the 

„New York Association for the Advancement of Science 

and Art,“ March 1, 1866. Accompanied by a map of 

the world, showing the most important isothermal 
lines. By the same author. Published by D. Van 

Nostrand, New York. Quarto pamphlet of 82 pp. $1. 

The title of these interesting papers very fully describes 
their character, and to those who would obtain some 
clear and accurate information, without wading through 
ponderous scicntific treatises the main feature of which 
is tautology, we commend them. 

Tye Concitiator; being a Serious In- 
uiry into, and a Rational Elucidation of, the Means of 
vation; showing the Way to Reconcile Man to Man, 

and all Men to God. By Samuel Keese, New York. 

James Egbert, printer. 1866. pp. 40. Paper. 

A religious tract arranged in catechetical form, thus 
more clearly defining the views of the author upon the 
great plan of human salvation. Taken altogether, a good 
book. 


Cuorisr AND THE PEòrLE. By A. B. 


Child, M.D., author of Whatever Is, Is Right,” A 
BC of Life,” etc. Boston: William White E Co., 158 
Washington Street. 1566. 


Another book from the facile pen of a high-mindcd 
author. He is intensely radical, but as his radicalism is 
of a high cthical order, and the doctrines put forth of a 
pure religious tone, we can not well avoid sympathizing 
with them. The antitheses of chapter third, wherein 
Justice and Charity are discussed, are forcibly enunciated. 


Crvit Tnrotocy, and an Opening of 
Heaven, and Unlocking of the Book of Revelation, and 
of other Dark Figures be the Nature and Figurative Use 
of the Seven Spirits of and bya System of Figura- 
tive Communication given for the Temporal Reign of 
Christ. Published by the author, Leonard B. Vickers, 
New York, Cloth, 12mo., pp. 311. $1 50. 


Certainly not an uncivil book, and in its treatment ot 
the high and holy subjects under consideration gives us 
a look into spiritual theology. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 


HORTICULTURAL Socrery for the year 1865. Phila- 
delphia. Published at the Gardenor’s Monthly office. 
Svo., pp. 96. Paper. 


Those interested in the garden and hot-house will find 
some valuable information in the several essays presented 
in this pamphlet. The report on Entomology is in itself 
an important feature of the annual. 


Menorr oF THE Rev. WM. METCALFE, 


D.D., late minister of the Bible Christian Church, Phil- 
adelphia. . By his son, Rev. Joseph Metcalfe. Phila- 
delphia: J. L. Capen. Paper, pp. 35. 


A brief but striking biography of an earnest minister 
—a moral and religious reformer, 


MANUAL oF INsTRUCTION for an Improved 


Method of Building with Concrete, or How to Make the 
poss Ponie at the Least Cost. By 8. T. Fowler, the 
nventor. 


Contains much useful information to those abont to 
build, and whose means are limited. Paper, & cents. 


CHARACTER AND ITS EXTERNAL SIGNs— 


Illustrated. By J. C. Smith, Member of the Phreno- 
logical Association of Edinburgh. Cloth, % cents. 


Here we have in brief the leading doctrine of Phrenol- 
ogy, with opinions of distinguished physiologists and 
anatomists in reference to it, We know of no small 
volume which is so effectually the mullum in parvo of 
Phrenology. 


Tar MixIATUn Frerr GARDEN; or, the 


Culture of Pyramidal and Bush Fruit Trees. By 
Thomas Rivers. New York: Orange Judd & Co. 
8vo., pp. X., 183. Cloth, $1 25. 


This work needs but the name of Rivers, the well- 
known author of treatises on Pomology to give it cur- 
rency and approval. The cuts of fruit trees, and the 
novel adaptations of which the pear and apple are shown 
to be susceptible, can not fail to be of value to the frulterer 
or nurseryman. While reading this and similar works, 
we long for the green fields and verdant lawns of the 
country where we might engage in that most delightful 
of manual employments, agriculture. 
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COMPARATIVE PYSILIOGNOHTYH ; or, Re- 


semblances between Man and Animals. B J. W. 
Redſleld, M.D. Dlustrated. Octavo. Pp. Price 
$3. New York: W. J. Widdleton. 


A new edition—not revised—from the old stereotyped 
plates of this book, published fourteen years ago—some 
time out of print—is again in the market. As a mere 
curiosity it is interesting, but it makes no claims to 
science, nor does it give any rules by which to judge 
character. Dr. Redfield wrote a pamphlet more recently, 
we think, which had some value; but this is a mere 
fancy affair. 
Tae Mortuer’s Request; or, Ballyshan 

Castle. ByShulah. New York: N. Tibbals, publisher. 

12mo., pp. 855. Cloth, $1 25. 


A religious story founded on fact—at least so the pref- 
ace alleges, and we would not think otherwise. The 
morale of the volume is excellent, and it can not be read 
carefally without resultant spiritual profit to the reader. 
The language is earnest, and very free from sectarian 
partiality. 
New Book or FLOWERS. By Joseph 

ew 


Breck. Newly Electrotyped and Illustrated. 
forme Orange Judd & Co. 12mo., pp. xii., 480. Cloth, 


Although one would not find so many illustrations of 
the floral kingdom, on opening this neat volume, as he 
would be led to expect from the title, yet the advice to 
horticulturists and others who love flowers enough to 
take some pains in their culture, is important. The 
author has incorporated with the special information in 
regard to the five or six hundred varietics described, 
valuable hints on the vitality and planting of seeds, 
selection of flowering plants, construction of bouquets, 
ote. If the few illustrations given had a little more color 
than plain black, the book would have a more attractive 


MYSTERIES oF BEE-KEEPING EXPLAINED 


N tho Result of Thirty-five Years’ Experi- 
ence, and Directions for Using the Movable Comb and 
Box- Hive, together with the most approves a ab 
of Propagating the Italian Bee. By M. Quinby, Pfac- 
tical Bee Keeper. New Stereotyped and Illustrated 
Edition. New York: Orange Judd & Co. 12mo., pp. 
348. Cloth, $1 75. 


To those who are interested in the little busy bee,” 
as keepers of large or small aplaries, and to those who 
appreciate the delicious qualities of good honey, this book 
in its new dress will prove profitable and entertaining. 
The information which has been gathered of the honey- 
bec, its physiology, habits, etc., is surprising, but only 
one instance of the valuable results of careful observation 
and study. 


On WaAKEFULNEsS—with an Introduc- 
tory Chapter on the Physlology of Sleep. By William 
A. Hammond, M.D. 8vo. Cloth, $1 W. 


A good book for the perusal, especially, of those who 
are impairing their vital and mental functions by in- 
sufficlent repose. They who spend many of the hours 
of night in conviviality, or in burning the oil of study, 
should read this book. 


New Music.—We have received the 
following choice pieces of music from Mr. Frederick 
Blume, 208 Bowery. Come Sing to Me Again,“ song 
and chorus, price 80 cents; ‘‘The Noontide Dream," a 
serenade, arranged for guitar and piano, 30 and 8 cents; 
Pearls of Melody, The Haunting Thought,” a song, 
quite pretty, 40 cents; Wearin' of the Green,“ instru- 
montal, 30 cents; Twilight Dreams,“ waltz, 35 cents. 
The Excelsior Music Book for violin, flute, cornet, 
clarionet, etc., in numbers. No. 1, price 15 cents. 

Messrs. Root & Cady, the enterprising music dealers 
of Chicago, send us the following new publications: 
The Robin,” a collection of music for day and Sunday 
schools, etc., by Messrs. Root & Hanby, price 18 cents; 
“Tho Musical Fountain,” a collection of Temperance 
and social music, price 18 cents; ‘Lillie of the Snow- 
storm,“ a pathetic ballad, 30 cents; The Firemen's 
Marching Song,” 30 cents; At the Golden Gate,“ a 
ballad, 35 cents; Andy Veto,“ a comic rhyme, 30 
cents; Engaged.“ or, Laura! Laura! Frederick's 
Como, song, 30 cents; Souvenir de l’Africaine,” waltz, 
instrumental, 50 cents; Grand Instrumental Medley 
from Root and Cady’s popular publications, by Robjohn, 
50 cents; “Tho Heather Bells,” by J. M. Wehli, 75 cents; 
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“The Rivulet—Le Ruisseau.“ by James M. Wehli, 81; 
Daylight,“ by Blind Tom, 40 cents; The Battle of 
Manassas,” by Blind Tom. 75 cents; Christmas Chime, 
Carol, and Hymn, “ descriptive, 85 cents; Cattle Bell at 
Evéning,” instrumental, 50 cents; Gala Day,” a re- 
joicing for the piano, 50 cents. 0 


Tne Gavaxy is an elegant magazine, 
conducted by the Messrs. Church, who have had experi- 
ence in the publication of serials. That the Galaxy” 
will become a favorite with discriminating readers, we 
have no doubt. Sond for a number. 


THE JEwISH MESSENGER. — Intoler- 
ance is anything but a Christian virtue. Yet how many 
professed Christians speak of the Jows with opprobrium ? 
Are they not as sincere in their convictions as others ? 
What do we Protestant Christians Know of this people? 
Do we attend their churches or synagogues? Do we 
read their publications? We presume The Jewish Mes- 
senger, advertised in the A. P. J., would be a rare 
curiosity to most of our readers, and yet it is a hand- 
some weekly, now in its nineteenth volume, devoted 
to Religion—Jewish—Litcrature, Art, etc. We have 
found it not only instructive, but alive to the interests 
of our country, and, of course, to the education and 
building up of the Jewish religion. It claims to be "a 
messenger of good-tidings, publishing salvation.” 


Tor New York TRIBUNE ENLARGED. 
—This journal recently celebrated its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary by enlarging its pages, and improving its appear- 
ance. It is now one of the largest and handsomest 
journals in America. Need we speak of its contents? 
Is it not enough to state that Horace Greeley is its editor? 
Him of the New-Yorker thirty years ago, and of The 
Log Cabin,“ and of Tippecanoe and Tyler too.“ Him 
of all the isms, ologies, and crotchets,“ after 
which everybody is sure to run. Him with an old hat, a 
white coat, with one boot and one shoe. Him with a 
big head, and something in it. But who has not seen 
Horace? Horace with his entire wardrobe tied up in a 
cotton pocket-handkerchief going forth in the world to 
seek his fortune? Horace Greeley the editor? Hon. 
Horace Greeley, member of Congress? Well, it is the 
same. But how he has grown! How the Tribune has 
grown! How the country has developed! We take 
the Tribune.” We advertise in the Tribune.” 


THe Eventne Post. — Among the 
“ pillars of the New York press,” the Post stands at the 
head. One of the best recommendations which can be 
made in its favor is the fact that it presents an un- 
broken file for more than sixty years. Nor is this its 
chief merit—save as an evidence of its stability; but it 
combines the wisdom of age and experience with all the 
zeal and vigor of youth. We have read its daily issues 
for twenty-five years, and have found it always in the 
lead in every good work—quite in advance of its party 
indeed, above mere party intereste—aiming at the public 
good. It is not like some of our city papers, made to 
sell.“ but rather to instruct, improve, and to benefit. It 
is loyal and reformatory, advocating the best interests of 
the nation and of humanity. Read its prospectus. 


How to SWM. We 
have a little book entitled THE 
SwormeEr’s Guis, illustrated 
with several engravings, showing 
all the “attitudes” in learning 
this useful, healthful, and interesting art. Besides these, 
it contains those most sensible HINTS to SWIMMERS, 
by Dr. Benjamin Franklin. Also the effects of bathing 
on health; times and places for swimming; aids in 
learning to swim; the cramp; entering the water; 
striking out; diving or plunging; swimming in dcep 
water; treading water; thrusting; floating; artificial 
aids; swimming under water; dog-fashion ; on the back, 
etc. With remarks on the causes of drowning; how to 
save persons from drowning; resuscitating the drowned; 
and all that is necessary for a person to know, preparatory 
to leaping into river, lake, or sea. This little ‘‘Swim- 
mer's Guide” is sent by post for % cents. Address this 
Office. 
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Tae Genivs or Epmunp Burke. By 
J. L. Batchelder. 12mo., pp. 55. 88 cents. 


History or a Lawsuit; or a Treatise 
on the Practice in Suits and Proceedings of every De- 
scription, from the beginning to the end in Courts of 
Law. By Abraham Caruthers. 8vo. Sheep, $11. 


GRANT AND HIS Campaicns. A Mili- 
tary Biography. Portraits and Mape. Gvo., pp. 512 
Cloth, $4. 

Inp1an Corn; ITs VALUE, CULTURE, 
AND Uses. By Edward Enficld. 12mo., pp. 308. Cloth, 
$2. 


Mepicat ELECTRICITY. Embracing 
Electro-Physiology and Electricity as a Therapeutic, wi 

special reference to Practical Medicine, showing the moet 
Improved Apparatus, Methods, and Rules for the Medi- 
cal Uses of Electricity in the Treatment of Nervous 
Diseases. Third Edition, revised and illustrated. 8vo., 
pp. 1,108. Cloth, $6 50. 


Tue History oF InkLAx D, from the 
Earliest Period to the English Invasion. By the Rev. 
Geoffrey Keating, D.D. Translated from the original 
Gaelic, and copiously annotated by John O'Mahony. 
With a map. 8vo., pp. 746. Cloth, $4 50. 


History or ENGLAND. By Harriet 
Martineau. 4 vols. Cloth, $12 


Newman’s MANUAL or Harmonious 
COLORING, as applied to Photography. Together with 
valuable papers on Lighting and Posing the Sitter. 
Edited, with a preliminary chapter on Obtaining Har- 
monious Negatives, and with notes, by M. Cary Lea. 
12mo., pp. 148. Paper, 80 cents. 


Tne MiIILER'S, MILLWRIGHTS, AND 
ENGINEER'S Gum. By Henry Pallett. ‘ Illustrations. 
12mo., pp. 286. Cloth, $3 50. 


THE GENERAL AHIMAN REZON AND 
Freemason’s Gum. Containing Monitorial Instruo- 
tions in the Degrees of Entered Apprentice, Fellow-Craft, 
and Master Mason. Together with the Ceremonies of 
Consecration and Dedication of New Lodges, Installa- 
tion of Grand and Subordinate Officers, etc., etc. By 
Daniel Sickles, 30. 12mo., pp.408. New York. Cloth, 
81 %. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of 


Biography, Mythology, and Geography. By Rev. Wm. 
Smith. LL.D. 12mo., pp. 364. Cloth, $3 50. 


A DICTIONARY oF SCIENCE, LITERA- 
TURE, AND ART. Comprising the Definitions and Deri- 
vations of the Scientific Terms in General Use, together 
with the History and Descriptions of the Scientific 
Principles of nearly every Branch of Human Knowledge. 
Edited by W. T. Brande, D. C. L., F.R.8.L., and the Rev. 
George W. Cox., M.A. In8vols. Vol. 2. 8vo., pp. 982. 
$8. 

Far OFF ; or, Asta Descrisep. With 
anecdotes and numerous illustrations. Part I. By the 
author of Peep o' Day.“ etc., etc. Twenty-sixth Thou- 
sand. Fecp. 8vo., pp. xvi., 805. $1 50. 


SYMPTOMS AND TREATMENT OF THE 
CATTLE PLAGUE, with a sketch of its History and Pro- 
gress, 8vo., sd., pp. 69. Foot (Arthur Wyne, M..). 


$1. — 

GENTLE Lire (The). Essays in Aid 
of the Formation of Character. Seventh Edition. Sm. 
post. 8vo., pp. vii., 312. $2 W. 


On THE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES. 
Vol. 2. Birds and Mammals. Illustrated. By Richard 
Owen, F.R.S. 8vo., pp. vili., 502. $8. 


GEOLOGY FOR GENERAL Reapers. A 
series of popular sketches in Geology and Paleontology. 
By David Page, F. 
268. $2 


S.E., F. G. S. Post. 8vo., pp. XV., 
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Oo our Forrespondents. 


Questions or GENERAL INTEREST” 
will de answered in this department. ‘We 
have no space to gratify mere tdle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “néxt number.” Pour 
“ BesT THovents” solicited. 


AN ORDER ror Books, JOURNALS, 
elc., must be writien on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CoRRng- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be toritten on BEPARATE slips. 


Spectat Notice—Oving to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shall be compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope of this JOURNAL, 
Queries relating to PirysioLoGYy, PHRENOL- 
OGY, PHYSIOGNOMY, PsyoHo.ocy, ETH- 
NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or the gene- 
rai SCTENCE oF Man, will still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed Of GENERAL 
INTEREST. Waite your question plainly on 
G SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only ONE at a time. 
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Spirituality is large and Conselentiousness 
deficient will “sco visions and dream 
dreams; will live in the realm of the spir- 
itual; will have faith strong, and perhaps 
be euperstitious, but lack the common 
ethics of every-day duty; will be pious, 
having Veneration well developed, but with 
weak Conscientiougness will be deficient 
in honesty. Many devout and sincere 
Christians have a very dim sense of com- 
mon duty, as between man and man; and 
one has only to open his eyes upon any 
community to recognize this law of mental 
action. It is when the moral organs are 
all well and harmoniously developed, and 
the person has good religious culture and 
moral training combined with a good in- 
tellect and favorable development of the 
propensities, that the harmonious, .well- 
rounded, moral, and Christian character is 
to be looked for: Men with deficient moral 
organs are too apt to be like the “stony 
ground hearers;” or if their passions are 
too strong, are like the ground which in the 
parable was covered with thorns and 
briers which sprung up and choked the 
good seed.“ They who have good organi- 
vations are those who represent the good 
ground,” where the seed can spring up and 
bear fruit a hundred-fold.” 


MepicaL QuAcks, ETC.—1. 
The parties you name as having agencies for 
the sale of their truck in London, Phila- 
delphia, Toronto, etc., are only miserable 
quacks. 2. Twenty-two inches would be 
large enough for a head on your sized 
body. 3. No. Sulphur is not good to puri- 
fy the blood. Use proper food and proper 
drink, with pure air, etc., and your blood 
will become all right“ in time. 


A MARKED DISTINCTION.— 


What distinction do you draw between 
Conscientiouaness and Spirituality, so far 
as relates to the sense of right and wrong, 
in a person having them both large? Yon 
say that a person with Spirituality large is 
forewarned of danger and led by spiritual 
intuitions into the right way. Does this 
refer 5 moral conduct, and not to external 
affairs ` 


. Ans. The first branch of your question 
surprises us. If you will read the defint- 
tion of Conscientiousness in the Self-In- 
stractor, or in any other work on ‘Phrene 
ogy, you will sce that Conscientiousness is 
defined moral principle, integrity, per. 
esption and love of right, love of justice, 
regard for duty, etc.” That definition. is 
square and substantial. Tho definition of 
Spirituality is “ faith, prescience, the ‘ght 
within,’ perception and feeling of the spir- 
itual.” Wo think here is a broad and well- 
defmed distinction. The second branch 
of your question does not refer so much to 
right and wrong as to what is best, -not 
with reference to personal danger simply, 
though that is involved; but there is a class 
of phenomena in which persons with a 
peculiarly sensitivo and strong Spirituality 
seem to be impresscd to go here and there, 
to do this or refrain from that, not always 
nor chiefly perhaps where bodily harm is 
involved, though often these are included 
in the spiritual guidings and intuitions re- 
ferred to, but mainly to questions of 3 
moral and spiritual character. One who 
has Spirituality and Conscientiousness 
both large will have active faith, a quick 
and ready sense of the spiritual and the in- 
tuitivo, and also a firm and steadfast love 
of justice, righteousness, and truth. But 
the way to study these qualities is to do it 
in respect to persons in whom onc is strong 
and the other weak. The way to study the 
elements of green is to study the blue and 
the yellow separately, out of which, when 
combined, green is produced. A man with 
large Conscientiousness and small Spirit- 
uality will be rigid and honest but very 
literal in all his religious manifestations, 
will accordingly reduce his form of belief 
down to the shortest and most terse state- 
ment of ethical duty, and he is one of the 
men who will not follow after wild fancies 
and religious enthusiasms. One in whom 


A Farmer should study 
chemistry, geology, botany, natural his- 
tory, physiology, and the more he knows 
of all things the better. Of course ho 
should read the Farmer's Almanac and the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOUENAL, if he would not 
be “left behind the lighthouse.” 


TEMPERAMENT.— What tem- 

rament is indicated by dark coarse hair, 

eep blue eyes, florid Completion; height 
54 feet; weight, 150 pounds? 

Ans. The dark coarse hair indicates the 
motive or bilious the deep blue eyes and 
florid complexion indicate the vital or 
sanguine. There is doubtless a blending 
of the two. Persons who wish to ask 
such questions should send a likencss, and 
a description of the complexion, weight, 
character of the hair, and color of the cyes, 
and at least a stamp to pay for an answer. 
We might fill the Jounnat in this way with 
little profit to the general reader. 


Maremcs.—Would it be 
advisable for a young man to marry a lady 
soveral years older than himself? uppose 
the yo man to be twenty-one and the 
lady thirty years of age; that the parties 
loved each other truly, and were well mated 
in all other: respects. 


Ans. No. The lady should be younger 


similate, must be in accordance with, not 
contrary to, the Judgment. Women grow 
old more rapidly than men. As a rule, 
ladies prefer gentlemen somewhat older 
than themselves. It is said that “love 
will go where it is sent.“ We claim that 
love is subject to law, and may be—should 
be—directed by intellect and sanctified by 
moral sentiment. In a free country like 
this, where there are so many to choose 
from, one need not marry an invalid, his 
cousin, his aunt, and it is not lawful for 
& man to marry his grandmother, 


LS Pa oP 


-. Musti.—Jennie T., try-your 
band at making music—compose. If you 

` have Constructiveness, Ideality, Time, 
Tune, a fair intellect, with perseverance 
and application you can succeed. You 
have abilities for authorship. 


han th tl . The affections, to as- | 
t e gentieman T the organs of the other side. 


quality is peculiar, in the main, to persons 
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Foop.—In the tropics, man 
eats very little animal food. the Arctic 


regions, he eats little else than animal food. 


In the Temperate zones, he eats both 


animal and vegetable food. He can live 
and labor on either. 
higher civilization he will, we think, have 


When man attains a 


luscious healthful fruits on his table at 
gvery meal, in which case it will form a 
part of his daily dict, instead as now being 
regarded a matter of luxury. We advertise, 
in our own name, only such books as we 


approve, You must study medicine before 
attempting to practice, or you will be 
rightfully put down as a quack. When you 


again write questions to be answered, do 
not “write in haste.” If you can not 
afford time to write carefully, excuse us if 
we happen to be in such a hurry as to 
neglect to answer. If a thing is worth 
doing at all, it is worth doing well. 


Youne Farmer. — What 


kind of an organization does it require to 
make a successful farmer ? 8 


Ans. Good health, to give endurance; 
large perceptives, to make him observing; 
reflectives, to make him thoughtful and to 
enable him to plan well; Order, to make 
him methodical; Calculation, to count the 
cost and to estimate values; Constructive- 
ness, Imitation, and Ideality, to give in- 
genuity and aptitude in the use of tools 
and to give taste and refinement; Self- 
Esteem and Firmness, to give self-confi- 
dence and perseverance; Combativeness 
and Destructiveness, to give energy, force, 
and executiveness; Acquisitiveness, to 
give economy; all the social feelings, te 
make him neighborly, friendly, and do- 


mestic, also that he may bo mindful of 


horses, cattle, sheep, ctc.; Conscientious- 
ness, to make him so honest that he will 
not water his milk, over-salt his butter, 
nor put sand in his cotton and oats ; Benevo- 
lence, to give gratitude and make him kind 
to all; Hope, to give him enterprise; 
Faith, that he may trust in Providence for 
answer to his ceaseless prayers for rain, 
shine, and shade; and Veneration, to give 
him godliness and a true Christian spirit. 
In short, to be a good farmer, one must be 


& good man. 
SIDEs oF TUE HEAD Dispro- 


PORTIONED.—I know of two persons the 
right side of whose foreh is larger 
than the left. What is the cause? and 
what does it indicate? 


Ans. If our friend has been a close 
observer, he has doubtless frequently 
noticed such inequalities. Many persons 
have not vitality enough to sustain the 
entire brain in vigorous action, and for 
that reason but half, or one hemisphere, 
does the major part of the mind's work. 
The organs of the more active side will, in 
consequence, become more developed than 
This ine- 


of rather spare build, and constitutions 
weak and lacking in physical stamina; and 
especially is it seen in those persons whose 
brains are much larger in proportion than 
the body. 

Why is the 755 arm or the right hand 
larger than the left arm or hand? Why is 
iie 1 foot appreciably larger than the 

The reason is to be found in the greater 
use, and the development is a consequence 


of such use. 
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BAPTISM.— A Reader sends 
us a well-written article on this subject 
which we. must decline, not for lack of 
merit, but on account of inappropriateness. 
Should we open our pages to the discussion 
of sectarian questions, it would lead to in- 
terminable disputes, and satisfy very few. 
Let it be ours to delineate character, to learn 
why men differ, and we may, in time, arrive 
at a satisfactory solution of theologi 
problems. . 

SLEEPING AFTER DINNER.— 
Is a person benefited by sleep immediately 
after having eaten a hearty dinner? Ans. 
One should not eat so much as to be sleepy. 
If he do, he should by all means keep awake 
until his dinner is digested. Sleep is 
always imperfect except in unthinking in- 
fancy, when the stomach hab work te do; 
hence the evening meal should be light and 
simple if one retires early. 


CONSCIENCE AND Poticy.—A 
politician may be honest yet mistaken.: Pol- 
icy or plan may spring from an enlightened 
conscience, or from a conscience that is 


hoodwinked by ignorance, passion, or 


custom, and the results though originating 
in honesty may be very unlike. 


Lost or MISLAD.— A com- 
munication from a young man in the West, 
giving his religious expertence and asking 
advice relative thereto, has mysteriously 
disappeared. It was a well-written six or 
eight page letter. If he will write again we 
will try to reply at once. 


Davuautrrs Wrstwarp. — 
Would it be advisable for a man and his 
wife, upward of fifty years of age, to go from 
an Atlantic State to Missouri, their family 
consisting of five daughters and no sons ? 
Ans. That depends on the amount of prop- 
erty the family possesses. If enough to 
get a good start, we would say go. It 
would be better for the daughters, doubt- 
less, and might be better for the parents. 


Larce Ears.—I have been 
told by a lady acquaintance that large ears 
are indicative of thievishness, and that 
small ears are honest. Be kind enough to 
give your opinion of it through the Joun- 
NAL. Ans. There is nothing in it.” Small 
cars and large cars are alike pronc to selfish- 
ness, and without grace and culture are 
far enough from perfection. You will find 
ears both large and small among the crim- 
inals in every prison. 


UNFERMENTED Breap. — Is 
the bread made by the unfermented patent 
process spoken of on p. 152 f Food and 
Diet,” wholesome or injurious? Ans. It is 
superior, and therefore preferable to the 
ordinary yeast fermented bread, but not so 
nutritious as the unfermented Graham 
bread. Ship-bread, or *‘ pilot-bread,’’ as it 
is called by some, is about as digestible 
and nutritious as fermented white flour 
bread. 


PHYSIOGNOMY. — CHANGING 
THE FEATURES.—It is impossible for us to 
give here the rules for producing specific 
changes in the features. We can only say, 
try to de what you would seem to be in your 
looks, and your head and face will gradually 
come into correspondence with your im- 
proved state of mind and disposition. See 
our Physiognomy” for our best thoughts 
on that subject. 


Lone Facrs.—Does a long 
face indicate small Secretiveness, Cautious- 
ness, etc.? Ans. No; but a narrow and 


roportionally long face often accompanies 
4 head 995 through the region ef the 


organs named. 
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CONSUMPTION AND MATRI- 
MONT.—A person who has a predisposi- 
tion to consumption, or who bas it in its 
incipient stages, should not marry. Oc- 
casionally life may be prolonged and the 
consumption staved off some years by 
matrimony; but the mother would be 
likely to leave three or four children, 
perhaps more predisposed to the discase 
than herself. Our advice to consumptive 
patients is, not tomarry. Marriage means 
posterity, and those who havo neither the 
bodily nor the mental qualifications to 
transmit health and soundness to children 
should forego matrimony. One having 
more of the mental than of the vital 
temperament should marry one with a 
predominance of the vital temperament, 
even though the complexion may bo the 
same. But in the main, it is better for the 
blondo to marry the brunette. Where the 
temperaments are equally balanced, onc 
should seek as a partnor a person having a 
similar balance. ` . 

The book you mentioned can be bought 
in New York. The price we do not know, 
but presume it would cost about $1 50. 
Should you remit this amount, we will 
return any change to you. 


I Do Nor Grow.—I am 


four feet eight inches hi tough and 
hardy; but I do not grow; I am fifteen 
years old. Can you tell me what will givo 


mo a start? 

Ans. If we could sce you, or have a like- 
ness of you, we might be able to give you 
specific advice; but we would say, in 
general, sleep abundantly, ten hours if you 
can; avoid greasy food; eat fruit liberally ; 
let mustard and pepper alone; drink no 
coffee, and never use tobacco; live in the 
sunshine ; work on a farm, or go fishing 
at sea in the summer, and if you do not 
grow you ought to, unless you happen to 
be one of the kind that was made to be 
amall. Boys are often cheated of their 
growth by the want of sleep, the use of 
tobacco, condiments, and other stimulating 
substances. Good food is the material to 
make bone and muscle. Take a morning 
hand-bath, wipe dry, and rub the surface 
vigorously with the naked hands till warm. 
This will aid in making yon grow. 


Size or Hrans.—A man 
who weighs 150 pounds ought to have a 
head 22 inches in circumference. This is 
the full size; 21 inches is average 203 
moderate — 20 small—19 very small—2% 
large and upward very large. But 
there are other mcasurements—as from 
the root of the nose to the back-head. 
Next, from the opening of one ear over 
the top of the hcad to the opening of the 
other ear. A well-balanced head—a good- 
looking head—and certainly every man 
ought to know what is a good artistic 
head—every such head that measures 22 
inches around should measure about 147 
from the bony point at the back of the 
head to the root of the nose, and about the 
same distance from ear to ear. 


EYEBROWS AND EYELASHES 


—How to make them grow.—Will you be 
so kind as to give a receipt to make the 
iar or eyebrows grow or become 


Ans. An ounce of thankfulness that you 
have either eyes or eyebrows, two ounces of 
hamility that you may be resigned to the 
will of your Maker, and any amount of 
common sense that you may cheerfully 
devote yourself to more important matters 
than eyebrows and cyelashes—say the cal- 
tare of your mind, wili be useful. In con- 
clusion, we may give such a recipe as 
is sometimes given to ambitious young 


gentlemen who are in a hurry to look like 
men, by raising a beard—namely, to lather 
the face with sweet cream and then let the 
cat lick it off. We really bellevo this will 
make the hair grow—on the cat. 


TRAGEDIANS. — What quali- 


fications are necessary to become an emi- 
nent tragedian ? 


Ans. A first-class head and a first-class 
tempcrament, with love for tragedy, 
comedy, excitement, and a little more of. 
firo and force than of fear. He is the dest 
actor in real life who is the best Christian. 

Bram AND Muscriz.—lIt is 


nerally understood that a sound body is 
ndispensable to a sound mind, yet our 
best develo men, physically. are prizc- 
fighters, whilo many of the finest intcl- 
lectual specimens posscss effeminate 
podea: Please explain this seeming para- 
ox. 


Ans. Prize-fighters must be well devel- 
oped, physically, and highly trained; but 
thero arc tens of thousands of Christian 
men as well developed, naturally, as prize- 
fighters, but they do not fight. It is the 
muscle of the prize-fighter only which 
comes out conspicuously and attracts 
attention. There should be more physical 
training. Every school should have its 
gymnasium, especially in cities and 
villages. Many of our finest intellectual 
men have cultivated the brain at the 
expense of the body; but those men who 
alternate between work and study may 
have splendid bodies as well as brains. 
Webster had a good body when he took 
proper care of it. Franklin had a splendid 
body. Beecher and Bryant are excellent 
specimens of health and manly vigor. 

The book entitled The Right Word in 
the Right Place“ is again in print, and 
may now be had. 


LocArlrry oF Sovurs.—Does 


not the Bible teach, by the ble of the 
rich man and Lazarus, that the souls of the 
just and ust, in the future state, are in 
the same p , 80 far as place is con- 
cerned ? 


Ans. We think not. Yon will probably 
remember that our Saviour states in the 
parable alluded to, of the rich man, that 
“in hell ho lifted up his eyes, being in 
torment, and sees Lazarus afar off in 
Abraham’s bosom;“ and farther on in the 
parable Lazarus says, Between us and you 
there is a great guif fixed.” From these 
statements it is evident that they were in 
different places, widely apart, that two 
separate locations are assigned as the 
abode of the just and the unjust dusing the 
intermediate state. 

2d. We see no conflict in the doctrine of 
future rewards and punishments in this 
view of the intermediate state of the souls 
of the dead. They there await the resur- 
rection and the judgment. 

8d. We think with St. John, with St. 
Paul, and other Apostles, that faith is the 
evidence of things unseen,” a strong trust 
and implicit confidence in God, exhibiting 
itself by works; and he that has this faith 
in his heart will practice the truth, and 
earnestly strive to make his calling and 
election sure. Belief in its essence is sub- 
stantially the same, but may differ in its 
manifestations in different organizations. 


Tne Par or DEATH.—Is it 


possible for a true Christian to feel no 
pain in death? 


Ans. If physical pain is meant, it will 
depend much upon the nature of the disease 
and the condition of the patient. In a 
complaint of an acute inflammatory nature, 
dissolution, if the person be conscious, 
will certainly be attended with more or 
less physical distress. The severest pains 


experienced at death by a hardened sinner 
would be mental. Stung by the pangs of a 
remorseful conscience,he would experience 
all the bitterness of fear and woe. The 
truc Christian, with a trust surely grounded 
in his God and Saviour, calmly awaits his 
summons hence; and if he suffers in body, 
he gathers such strength and support from 
spiritual communion with his Maker as 
enables him to bear the suffering with a 
conntenance serene. Read the death-bed 
scene, in Washington, of the late Senator 
Foot, from Vermont. There was evi- 
denced the spirit of perfect resignation 
and Christian hope. 


Ponk-EArTINGd.— The Jewish 
code with reference to flesh-eating will be 
found laid down in the cleventh chapter of 
Leviticus. In the seventh verse, specific 
allusion is made to swine, and their use for 
the purposes of food positively forbidden. 


IM AGINATION.— What are the 
faculties that require full development te 
make a person of a powerful and vivid 
imagination ? 

Ans. Ideality, Sublimity, Continuity, 
Constrnctiveness, and the upper range of 
intellectual organs, should be large. 


Orcan oF Form.—How do 


on jn of la and small Form phre- 
mee or how is small Form Indl- 
ca 


Ans. Large Form is indicated by wide- 
ness between the eyes—separation—spread- 
ing ont. Small Form is indicated by the 
eyes being near together. The organ of 
Form is located on each side of the center 
line of the brain, and is situated directly 
behind the root of the nose and a little 
to each side, Individuality being in the 
center. When both Individuality and 
Form are large, there is a prominence 
forward and wideness as well. This organ 
is well illustrated by the portraits under 
the head of Form,” in the Self-Instructor. 


Publishers Department. 


A New VOLUME I— The 


present number completes the Forty- 
third Volume of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL. A new volume - the forty- fourth 
—commences with the next number, July. 
Renewals are now in order, and begin to 
come in. The JOURNAL is sent to sub- 
scribers no longer than paid for. Many 
commenced receiving the JoURNAL in 
July, 1865, and of course their subscrip- 
tions now terminate. 

New subecribers, who may wish them, 
can still obtain all the back numbers of the 
present year. 

We have the promise of a considerable 
increase in our subscription list, as many 
of our present subscribers have declared 
their approval of the JOURNAL, and also 
their intention to induce, if possible, their 
friends and neighbors to subscribe. We 
do not on our own account ask for the gra- 
tuitous services of our readers, but only as 
they may think the reading of the JouRNaL 
would be useful and interesting to those 
they would have subscribe for it. 

Prompt renewals, it is true, serve to en- 
courage us, and keep us zealously at our 
work to make the JOURNAL worthy the 
kind efforts of its friends. Thus far we 


have been amply blessed by both words 


and deeds—words through friendly letters, 
and deeds, by the way, of such generous in- 


closures as these letters often contain. We 
return our warmest thanks for the past, 
and trust to the same generous hearts for 
the future. 


Way We PUBLISH THE 
FABLEs.—We have striven, and still do 
strive, to make our JOURNAL a welcome 
visitant each month at every home whose 
head subscribes for it. While we do not 
propose to follow blindly any one particu- 
lar object to the exclusion of cverything 
else, we would present scicntific truth 
and moral truth in their most attractive 
light. Yet far be it from us to cook up 
such themes in such a manner as to lose 
sight of our duty. We can not, will not 
cater to any ism or any one opinion, no 
matter how broad its range. We are con- 
stantly receiving letters from various quar- 
ters, in which the writers, no doubt wish- 
ing us well, suggest this or that modifica- 
tion in the arrangement of our monthly. 
One thinks it would be better if we ad- 
hered more closcly to matters purely aci- 
entific. Another thinks we could publish 
advantageously a continued story, etc. 
Lately we have increased to some extent 
the size of the JouRNAL by the addition of 
some pages of matter interesting to the 
younger membors of a family. Our idea 
in doing this is, that children may become 
interested in our work and be led to in- 
quire about the more important matters 
treated of. Thus the JouRNAL becomes 
serviceable to every individual in a house- 
bold, and all can find something profitable 
and entertaining within its covers. Do we 
publish selections from the fables of Zeop, 
we do. it to inculcate the purest of truth 
through those quaint parables, farnishing 
costly engravings in connection with them. 
Children can not fail to read these ancient 
fables with pleasure, and even the mature 
mind will profitably find in them a rich 
harvest of mental food. 

We would not be unappreciative of the 
kind suggestions of others, and we here 
publicly thank those who are sufficiently 
interested in us to offer some occasional 
hint. We do certainly profit by a timely 
word now and then from a friendly sub- 
ecriber. 


Giving THanxs.—* A Con- 
stant Reader” writes us a very cordial 
letter, in which he uses rather strong 

to express his appreciation of 
phrenological teachings and the benefits 
to be derived from their observance in 
every-day life. He says among other 


“Iam, through your agency, cured from 
the uses of tobacco, which I used until 
recently. I now live on fruits and fari- 
nacea, and have abstained from tea, coffee, 
etc., now nearly ten months, and was never 
in my life so full of vigor, both bodily and 
mentally. Things that once appeared hard 
to mo are now rendered easy.“ In hie 
enthusiasm he would be unselfish, and 
have others experience the benefit which 
he believes himself to have received from 
his reformatory measures. To that end 
he suggests the fonnding of a society or 
institution having for its objects dietary 
reform and the dissemination of true 
physiological and phrenological principles 
—is willing to contribute his mite toward 
euch an establishment. Who will help 
him to carry out such a measure? For 
many years we have been identified with 
all measures for promoting hygienic truths, 
and social evils have met with little 
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mercy at our hands. The good results of 
our efforts are daily evidenced by just such 
letters as the above, and we have every 
reason to think the writers sincere in their 
professions of improvement. The seed 
scattered ia good, and if it take root in the 
heart and mind, the fruit will be good. 


Our Books IN GERMAN.— 
We are often desired to print our books in 
the German language. Itis believed that 
many could be sold among our German 
population if printed in their own lan- 
guage. We will consider the matter. If 
German publishers wish to bring out an 
edition of our New Physiognomy in their 
. 

ons, s ` 
iao it would rove a profltable in. 


vestment ſor an gate ris ublisher. 
Who will undertake it?" ing p 


Back Numpers.—We can 
still furnish the back numbers of the pres- 
ent yolume—from January to June in- 
clusive, for $1. We believe this to be the 
cheapest, not to say the most profitable 
reading to be found, of like character. 
Would it not prove useful in every family ? 
Suppose parents order a set of numbers 
to be sent to their sons and daughters 
away from home at school, would not a 


rusal stre en them in all right direc- 

ons and hold them to high aims and 
high principles? Coming thus unexpected. 
it would prove all tho more welcome. It 
costs but $1 for the half-year’s numbers. 


Works ON FREEMASONRY. 
be best answer we can make to the 
numerous inquiries on the subject, is to 
refer parties who would know all about 
it” to the books advertised in our present 
number. They are said to reveal“ all 
that is essential to a general insight to the 
mysteries. 

Book Trape SALES may be 
profitable to auctioneers who persuade 
publishers to be “sacrificed” on the altar 
of * chance” for the benefit of a few ped- 
ling Shylocks who grab“ good books at 
prices far below the cost of paper and 
printing, and sell them through the coun- 
try for what they can get. It would bea 
great 3 ublishers. and no loss to 
established llers, if these auction 
concerns should shut up shop.” We 
think sensible publishers will, in future, 
avoid the trap, and dispense with such 
agencies. - — 

Ture PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL displays more practical wisdom, em- 
bodies morc life-lessons, and reveals more 
that is worth anybody 4 knowing than any 


half dozen publications on our exchange 
liat.—Jnd. Temp. Journal 


Isn't this rather steep. We can stand a 
moderate degree of praise or blame, but 
having seen the blarney stone, we are a 
little shy of French praise and of Irish 
compliments. We remember a chamber- 
maid in Cork who, in return for the usual 
stipend for services rendered, expressed 


her thanks in these words. May all the 
hairs of your head become like wax candles 
to light you into se.” We remained 
silent in viow of euch imaginary splen- 
dors! such unequaled brilliancy ! 


Tse GEORGIA CHART AND 
Compass says. We know of no publica- 
tion that contains more valuable informa- 
tion than thie, illustrating as it does a 
ecience we deem of great importance. 


Ouer old friend, C. S. R., of 
Cincinnati, has lately stepped off the shelf 
of bachelorhood, whereon he had been 
standing so Jong, as we are inclined to 


think, in a semi-balanced state. He has 
our warmest wishes for his future feilcity. 
and may his aspirations toward an 
domestic prosperity be fully realized. 


General Stems. 


PrrsonaL.—At the annual 
meeting of the Homeopathic Medical So- 
ciety of the county of New York, in De- 
cember, 1865, Mra. Emma R. Still, M.D., 
was elected a member. This, we believe, 
is the first instance of a woman being 
elected to active membership in any scien- 
tific association. American Homeopathic 
Review. [Is thatso? And where is Mrs. 
Still, M.D., different from other lady 


M.D.’s? There have been some hundreds 
of ladies duated from the different 
schools, Among the first, in America, who 
received a regular diploma from the old 
Allopathic school was Mies Blackwell. 
But of Hydropaths, Homeopaths, and Ec- 
lectics there are now not a few in full 
practice. — 


SWINDLERS, GAMBLERS, AND‘ 


OTHERS may here sce themselves in mirror 
from Holy Writ. Can these words have 
reference also to those who make men 
drunk? Let each reader interpret for him- 
self, 
“ He sitteth in the lurking places of the 
lages; in the secret places doth he 
murder the innocent; his eyes are priv? 
set against the poor. He lieth in t 
secretly as a lion in his den; he lieth in 
wait to catch the r, when he draweth 
him into his net. He croucheth and hum- 
bloth himself, that the poor may fall by his 
strong ones. He hath said in his heart, 
God hath forgotten ; he hideth his face; he 
will never see it.“ — Psalms x. 8-11. 
Among my people are found wicked 
men; they lay wait, as he that setteth 
snares ; they set a trap they catch men. 
As a cage is full of irds, so are their 
houses full of deceit; therefore they are 
become great, and waxen rich. They are 
waxen fat, they thrive 807 they overpass 
e deeds of the wicked; they judge not 
the cause, the cause of the fatherless, yet 
they prosper, and the right of the needy do 
they not judge. Shall I not visit for these 
things? saith the Lord.” Ver. v. 26-28. 
They take up all of them with the angl; 
they catch them in their net, and er 
them in their drag; therefore they rejoice 
and are glad. Therefore they sacrifice unto 
their net, and burn incense unto their 


dragi because by them their portion is fat, 
and their meat plenteous. — Hab. i. 18, 16. 


PHOTOGRAPHING ON Woop. 
—Engravers will be pleased to learn that 
Messrs. Rockwood & Co., 889 Broadway, 
New York, are now enabled to produce the 
best results by their new process in this 
beautiful art. It is said that the expense 
of drawing, on the blocks, may now be 
almost wholly dispensed with. Messrs. 
Rockwood & Co. are making some of the 
finest life-sized photographic portraits ever 
made, A sample—that of Alexander Brad- 
ford—may be seen in our window on Broad- 
way. — . 

Dmorrtaury. — We regard 
the article referred to as an able exposition 
of the argument from nature. Were you 
to farnish us with a good essay on the 
subject from the Scriptural stand-point, we 
would gladly make useof it. Your remarks 
in regard to Dr. Doddridge’s dream we 
can not clearly understand, but as phrenol- 
ogists, speaking of human accountability, 
we will say that each man or woman will 
be judged according to the light which he 
or she possessed in the soul, in reference 
to things spiritual and eternal. The par- 
able of the talents affords a very striking 
illustration of our views on moral respon- 
sibility. 

Warp’s SAIRTS AND PAPER 
CoLLans are now worn by men and women 
from Maine to Mexico. One cause of the 
present high price of printing paper is the 
immense quantities consumed in this new 
manufacture. Wesuppose it had better be 
paper than hemp around the neck and 
wrists. 


Durex Exurrtic SKIRT.— 
Onr lady readers, we are sure, will thank us 
for referring them to the Patent Duplex 
Elliptic Skirt of Wests, Bradley & Cary. 
There is no donbt that these skirts are 
superior to any made. They will wear 
longer, and are more ficxible and better 
adapted to the purpose for which they are 
made than any now in the market. This 
is the universal testimony of every lady 
who has worn them, and we take pleasure 
in commending them to public attention. 
Inquire for the Duplex Elliptic Skirt, and 
take no other. 


A Cup or TEA. —Say what 
we will about drinking tea and coffee, there 
are any number of old ladics and old 
countrymen who ¿hink they can not do 
without it. They judge the quality with 
the same exactness that drinkers of alco- 
holic liquors do, namely, by their exhila- 
rating and stimulating effects. We do not 
recommend the use of tea and coffee though 
we refer readers to advertisements. 


New Music.—Mr. Frederick 
Blume advertises musical instruments, 
music books, sheet music, etc. Give him 
à call. 

AMERICAN MANUFACrURES — 
THE AMERICAN WATCH Co. oF WALTHAM, 
Mass.—Every one knows that the mechan- 
isin of the best manufactories of this coun- 
try is unequaled in any other part of the 
world. The genius of American mechanics 
produced the cotton-gin, the mechanical 
reaper and mower, the sewing-machine, 
and last but not least, the wonderful ma- 
chinery of the American Watch Company 
of Waltham. This Company was estab- 
lished in 1850, and has grown in proportions 
which entitle it toa first rank among the 
manufacturing enterprises of the New 
World. It employs between 900 and 1,000 
artisans of superior skill and character, 
and a large and thriving town has grown 
up in its vicinity. The factory covers over 
three acres of ground, and as an illustra- 
tion of its extent, we may mention that it 
is supplied with more than sixty miles of 
iron pipes, and produces an aggregate of 
nearly 75,000 watches per annum. The 
founders of this Company believed that the 
same delicate mechanical processes which 
had produced such remarkably perfect re- 
sults in larger machines, might be applied 
with even greater advantage to the pro- 
duction of the watch. The foreign time- 
pieces are made principally by hand, and 
except when of high cost, an imperfect 
article, often out of repair and of little 
value, is the result. Abroad, these mysteri- 
ous and infinitesimal organs which, when 
aggregated, produce the watch, are the 
fruit of slow and toilsome manual pro- 
cesses. In the results, there must of course 
be lack of that perfect aniformity which is 
indispensable for correct time-kceping. 
The constituent parts of the American 
watch, on the other hand, are fashioned by 
the most delicate and accurate machinery. 
Wheels, pinions, springs, screws, absolute- 
ly uniform in weight, circumference, di- 
mensions, and in every possible particular, 
are turned out in myriads by unerring 
fingers of steel, and their proper combina- 
tion and adjustment by skillful workmen 
have given the Company its high reputa- 
tion. Its watches not only go with the trade 
and go in the pockets of 200,000 people, but 
they go right, and go everywhere.—- 


{If our country consins, who want good 
watches, will apply to this Company, ey 
may be sure of ‘ge ting the worth of their 
money; but if ey patronize the cheap gift 
jewelry cvucerne, they will get taken in.” 


| ‘See advertisement.] 


Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibil- 
ity for what may herein appear ; but we 
will not knowingly insert anything intended 
to deceive, nor Of an immoral tendency. 
Quack Medicines, Lotteries, Gift Schemes, 
etc., will be carefully excluded. Matter wit 
de LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of % cents a line.] 


— — — — — 


CHRISTIAN INQUIRER.—Pub- 
lished weekly, by the Unitarian Associa- 
tion of the State of New York. Terms 
$3 50 per annum, delivered by the Carrier, 
and $3 to Mail Subscribera—in all cases in 
advance. Single copies, seven cents. Sub- 
scriptions received at the Office of the As- 
sociation, 582 Broadway, James Miller's 
Bookstore. 

The Jnguérer is the organ of the Unitari- 
an denomination, setting forth, not the 
mere opinion of any individual or wing, 
but the broad principles, the catholic spirit, 
the central religions thought and aims of 
our many-sided but wonderfully coherent 
„household of faith.” It will aim to ex- 
press and foster the newly-awakened life, 
the earnestness, the hopeful spirit and noble 
activities of which our people exhibit man- 
ifest and cheering indications. 

As an advertising medium, the gur 
presents peculiar advantages. It is largely 
circulated among the active business men 
of the tonntry. f 


Eastern Hyerran Home, 
Florence Heights, N. J.—This place, which 
is beautifully situated on the east bank of 
the Delaware River, on an eminence over- 
looking the finest fruit and garden lands of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, is now 
ready for the reception ‘of invalids and 
Hygienic boarders. Accommodations for 
800 persons. 

R. T. TRALL, M.D., Proprietor. 
H. T. RowLAxD, M.D., Associate 
Mrs. O. F. McCuns, M.D., § Physicians. 
For circulars, address 

EASTERN HYGEIAN HOME, 


2t. Florence, N. J. 


Western Hyceran Home, 
St. Anthony's Falls, Minn.—This institu- 
tion will be re-opened for patients and 
Hygienic boarders on the ist ef May, 1866, 
under the management of R. T. Trall, 
M.D., and his Associates. Accommoda- 
tions for 500 persons. For farther infor- 
mation and circulars, address 

WESTERN HYGEIAN HOME, 
St. Anthony, Minn. 
N.B.—The second term of the Minnesota 
Hygeio-Therapeutic College will commence 
on the second Tuesday in June. A. 


HIdMLAND WATER-CURR.— 
H. P. Burdick, M.D. (Laughing Doctor. 
See PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, December, 
58), and Mrs. Mary Bryant Burdick, M.D., 
Physicians and Proprietors. 
Send for a circular. 
Address ALFRED, Allegany Co., N. Y. 


Tur Jewisa MESSENGER, A 
WEEKLY PAPER, devoted to the religion, 
history, and progress of the Ieraelites, and 
to GENERAL LITERATURE AND ART. 

“Tt is the best Jewish journal in this 
country. -V. Y. Methodist. 

Fivz Dotuars per annum. Rev. S. M. 
Isaacs anD Son, Editors and Proprietors, 
40 Bleecker Street, New York. 
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TAKE Your Cuotce!—We 
have already given away more than 
TWO HUNDRED 
Sewing Machines, as premiums for getting 
subscribers to the 
NEW YORK OBSERVER. 

Sixteen New Subscribers will secure a 
$55 Sewing Machine, either Wheeler & 
Wilson or Grover and Baker. See adver- 
tisement in the April number. 

Sample copies and circulars sent to any 
address free. 

Terms, $3 50 a year, in advance. 

SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR. & CO., 

37 Park Row, New York. 


FILTER THE WaTER.—The 
Asiatic Cholera (see Tribune of July 7, 
1858) ‘‘ Has made its appearance in Lon- 
don. Its firet victim attributed his fatal 
malady to the poisonous impurities of the 
Thames, on which river he was employed 
as a lighterman.“ 

“The Diaphragm Filter, manufactured 
by ALEXANDER MOKRN ZE & Co., No. 88 
West Fourth Street, near Broadway, is the 
kind of porous filter to which I alluded in 
my recent report to the Croton Board. I 
consider the artificial sandstone which 
constitutes the filtering medium to be an 
excellent article for the purpose. The in- 
strument is quite durable, and only re- 
quires to be reversed occasionally to insure 
its action. James R. CHILTON, M.D., 
“New YORK, April B, 1862, Chemist.” 

Call or send for circular to ALEXANDER 
McKenziz & Co., Plumbers and Gasfit- 
ters, 85 West Fourth Street, N. York. St 


A TREATISE ON THE STEAM- 
Exame in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, 
and Agriculture, with Theoretical Investi- 
gations respecting the Motive Power of 
Heat, and the proper proportion of Steam- 
Engines, Elaborate Tables of the Right 
Dimensions of every part, and Practical 
Instructions for the Manufacture and Man- 
agement of every species of Engine in 
Actual Use. By JoHN Bourne. Being the 
Seventh Edition of A Treatise on the 
Steam-Engine,” by the Artisan Club.“ 
Illustrated by thirty-seven Plates and flve 
hundred and forty-six Wood- cuts. One 
vol. 4to, cloth (recently imported). $20. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 


New York. 
Masonic WORKS. 
Manual of the Lodge $2 00 
Masonic Arch......... e 1 50 
Book of the Chapter 5 1% 
Masonic Harp........ e 100 
Book of the Commander 5 
Monitor e 0 
True Masonic Guide............. s... 200 
Manual of Freemasonry...........+ 1 50 
Jachin and Boa. 1 2 50 
Macoy's Masonic Manual. oo. 200 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
New York. 


Epwarp O. JENKINS, Plain 
and Fancy Book and Job Printer and Ste- 
reotyper, 20 North William Street, near 
Chatham Street, New York. It 


CATTLE PLAGUE AND THE 
CHOLERA. Dr. Trall’s new journal, THE 
GOSPEL oF IIEAL T,“ contains a leading 
article on the nature and treatment of 
these diseases, as viewed from the Hygie- 
nic stand-point. One dollar a year, ten 
cents a number. R. T. TRALL & Co., 97 
Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Gems oF SACRED Song.—A 
New Volume of the Choicest Pieces of the 
Best Composers, with Piano Accompani- 
ments; a beautiful collection of popular 
music, uniform with the previous volumes 
of the ‘* Home Circle Series,“ now consist- 
ing of seven volumes, the whole forming 
the most completo and valuable library of 
Piano Music published, to which will soon 
be added, Gus or Scorrisu Sones,” 
now in press. Price of cach, Plain, $2 50; 
Cloth, $3; Cloth, fall gilt, 84. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., 27% Washington Strect, 
Boston. tf. 


Gure Booxs.—We furnish 
all Maps of Cities, Towns, Counties, States, 
and of the World, at publisher’s prices, 
and send the same by post or express from 
this office on receipt of pay. 


Advertisements. 
[Announcements for this or the preceding 
te ha menk preceding the dale tn 
r 


edition is now very e, and we must go to 
press early in 0er 70 subscribers 


re 
promptly. Terms for advertising in this 


Works ON TEMPERANCE.— 
Among the best and most useful for per- 
sonal reading, and for distribution where 


needed, are the following: The National 
Temperance Advocate, monthly, 16 pages, 
1 per year in eee Youth's Temperance 
mner, monthly 8 cen er 
year ; Delavan’s Consideration of the Tem- 
runce ent and History, $1 50; 
emperance Book, $1 50; Juvenile 
Temperance Speaker, 25 cents ; Buy Your 
Own Cherries, 20 cents; Beecher’s Sermons, 
25 cents; Temperance Volume, 70 cents; 
Ardent Spirits, 80 cents; Putnam and the 
Wolf, 80 cents; Temperance Manual, 20 
cents; Marcia and Ellen, the Drunkard’s 
Children, 35 cents; The Little Captain, 35 
cents; Reef Village, 50 cents; The Bessie 
Series—5 vols. $4 25, 88 cents per volume; 
onol eon 30 on 527 Ime 
emperance orm (paper), cents; 
Tho Frue Temperance Ptony (bound), 85 
cents; Proceedings of the Saratoga Tem- 
perance Convention, 25 cents; e Tem- 
erance Melodist—i90 es, 50 cents; 
he Drunkard’s Child, 50 cents; Annals of 
the Rescued, $1 25; Win and Wear, $1 25; 
The Cedar Christian, 90 cents; Giles Old- 
ham, 90 cents; Water Drops, 90 cents; 
Haste to the Rescue, 90 cents; Three 
cripples % cents; The Giants, s cents; 
Native Village, 50. cents; Hope for the 
Fallen, 50 cents; Drama of Drunkenness, 50 
cents; Haunted House, 35 cents; The 
Harvey Boys, 50 cents; Arthur Merton, 
125; The Old Distillery, $1 W; My Sister 
rgaret, $1 25; Brandy Drops, 30 cents; 
The Physiology of Tomperanor and Total 
Abstinence, 50 cents; Temperance Record 
and Crusade—No. 1, 10 cents; Permanent 
Temperance Documents—No. 1, $15 Come 
Home, Father—this beautiful ballad, set to 
music for the piano, is one of the best Tem- 
rance songs ever published—30 cents; 
Icoholic Controversy—a Review of the 
Westminster Reriew on the Physiological 
Errors of Tectotalism, by Dr. Trall—50 
cents; Sober and Temperste Life, with 
Notes and Illustrations by Louis Cornaro 
50 cents; Notes on Beauty, Vigor, an 
Development, 10 cents per copy, or 85 per 
hundred; Father Mathew, the Temperance 
Apostle, his Portrait, Character, and Biog- 
raphy, 10 cents per copy, or #5 per hundred; 
Sargent's Temperance Tales, Ö vols. $ W 
70 cents per volume; Autobiography of 
John Vine Hall, 60 cents; The Medicine- 
Shelf, 80 cents; The Kemptons, $1 B; 
Haste to the Rescue: or, Work while it is 
Day, 90 cents; The Drunkard's Child; or, 
the Triumphs of Faith, 50 cents. We re- 
peat, these are the best works in print on 
this vital question. We would place copies 
in every family, had we the means, bellev- 
ing they wonld-aid in saving thousands 
who would otherwise fall into drunkards’ 
graves. Orders for single copies, or in 
quantities to sell again, will be promptly 
sent on receipt of price, by FOWLER AND 


WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


WeEEp’s HIGHEST PREMIUM 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE 
Haa only to be seen and operated to be 
Appreciated. 

Call and see for yourself before pur- 
ehasing. Please bring samples of various 
kinds of thread (such as is usually found at 
stores) and various kinds of fabric, which 
you know the former most popular Sewing 
machines either can not work at all, or, at 
best, very imperfectly. 

SUPERIORITY 
over any other machine in the market will 
be seen at a glance. 

ist. It runs easily and rapa „and is so 
constructed as to endure all kinds of usage. 

2d. No breaking of threads in going over 
seanis. 

8d. No imperfect action of the feed at un- 
even places in the work. 

4th. The Weed-stitch catches of itself, 
and will sew from the finest lace to the 
heavicst leather, and from 200 cotton to 
coarse linen thread. 

5th. The Weed Machine will do beautiful 
quilting on the bare wadding without using 
oner ining ; thus leaving it soft as if done 

and. 

Jeth. The variety of fancy work that can 
be done on the WEED MACHINE with so 
little trouble makes it equal, if not superior, 
to six machines combined; for instance, it 
Binds, Hems, Tucks, and Sews on the band 
at tho samo time, and in fact, the WEED 
No. 2 MACHINE, as before stated, is equiv- 
alent to a combination of any six ordinary 
machines. 


Orders for Machines may be sent through 


the AmEerioaN ADVERTISING AGENOY, 
Broadway, N. Y. 


Below we give a few prices: 

No. 2. Oil Black Walnut, Ornamented 
with Hemmer $60 

No. 2. Oil Black Walnut, Half Case, Or- 
namented with Hemmer 

No. 8. Extra Oil-Polished Black Wal- 
nut, Half Case, Large Table, 
beautifully Ornamented ........ TS 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
506 Broadway, Now York. 


Knitting MACHINES FOR 
FAMILIES AND MANUPACTURERS. Some- 
thing New and Inraluatle for Family Lee. 

e offer the public the simplest, ane 
egen e but litte: epace la portable: 

occupies but little s 8 portable, 
and can be attached to a stand or table 
weighs about 40 Ibs. 

It will knit a variety of stitches ; the break- 
age of needles is t ; the cost of needles 
ig insignificant, and the most delicate mate- 
rial can be knit pie and spotless, as the 
needles are not oſled. 

Orders for Machines may be sent through 
the AMERICAN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Broadway, New York. 


Send for a circular. ts wanted. 
DALTON KNITTING CHINE CO., 
587 Broadway, New York. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER.— 


The Practical Farmer's own Paper. The 
cheapest and best AGRICULTURAL and 
HORTICULTURAL Journal in America. Il- 
lustrated with numerous engravings of 
Farm Buildings, Animals, Fruits, Flowers, 
ctc. Only one dollar a year. Read what is 
said of it by the press. 

The place of the Genesee Farmer has 
been more than equally well supplicd by 
the American Farmer.— Germantoon Tele- 


ái? opens with fair promiso of success.— 
Country Gentleman. 

Eminently worthy of a liberal patronage. 
— Massachusetts Ploughman. 

It bids fair to become a standard farmer's 

er.— Farmer, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

ell printed and well got up at the low 
price of one dollar. Eminently worthy of 
a liberal patronage.— Working Farmer, 
New York. 

The Farmer is a first-class Agricultural 
Journal from its very first ‘‘ Peep ©’ Day.“ 
Saturday Evening „Philadelphia. 

Promises to be a valuable monthly.— 
Utica Herald 


Five copies for $4, eight copies for $6, 
and any larger number at the same rate, or 
B cents a year. A free copy to the gétter 
up of a club of ten. 

Postmasters and all friends of agricul- 
tural improvement are respectfully solicited 
to obtain and forward subscriptions. 

Specimen copy set to all app lcants on re- 
ceipt often cents. JOHN TURNER, 

Publisher and Froprigtor; 
tl. Rochester, N. I. 


and valuable paper-fastener, at $2 


A LIBRARY For LECI 
SPEAKERS, AND OrnEns.—Erery Lawyer, 
Clergyman, Senator, Congressman, Tesch- 
er, Debater, Student, etc., who desires to 
be informed and | ported on the Rules and 
Regulations which Govorn Public Bodies, 
as well as those who desire the best books 
en the art of Public Speaking, should 
provide himself with the following small 

ra 


ry: 
The Indispensable Hand Book... $2 2 
The Art of Extempore Spcaking..... 2 112 
The Right Word in the Right Place. 
The American Debater.............. 2 00 
The Exhibition Speaker 1 50 
The Manual of Parliamentary Practice 1 28 
Dwyer on Elocution......,.......... 100 
Bronson on Elocution... ........... 20 
We will send one copy each by first 
express on receipt of $12; or separately, 
by mail, posk pal , at the pres affixed. 
Address, WLER AND WELLS 
889 Broadway, N. N. 


Grey HAIR.— How to Re- 
store it to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 


ALDRICH’S IMPERIAL POMADE 
WILL CERTAINLY DO IT. 

Composed of purely vegetable ingredi- 
ents. The l, most éficacious, and 
certain in ils effects of any article ever 
manufactured. Every Bottle Warranted. 

Cures Dandruff, prevents the hair from 
falling out, and allays itching of the scalp. 

For sale by 

GaBANDAN & Marsu, 679 Broadway, 

CASWELL & Mack, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 

HELMBOLD, 594 Broadway, 

Hxceman & Co., Broadway, 

Knapp, 862 Hudson Street, 

Druggists generally. ; 

Wholesale Agents, F. C. WELLS & CO., 

115 Franklin Street, New York. 


—— Err 


Currer, Tower & Co. 
Stationery Warehonse, corner of Beekman 
and Nassau streets, where the trade can 
be furnished with all kinds of Stationery 
at the lowest market priccs. Also, a 5 
r thou- 


sand, for lawyers and all others that n 
papers fastened by tape, etc. It. 


Dr. JEROMUE Kippenr’s High- 
est Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus. 
New improvements patented in the United 
States, England, and France. 

Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
tf. Broadway, New York. 


JOHN SLATER, Gentlemen’s 
Boot Maker, 2 Cortland Street, near Broad- 
way, New York. Gentlemen racing at a 
distance can take the measure of their feet 
by sending for a pian: 

Lasts made to fit the feet. 


Tne Heratp or HEALTH 


for May contains: A Discourse to the Young 
Men of America, by Rev. Dr. Chapin; Dr. 


Dio Lewis, of Boston, on Normal Schools 
for Physical Culture; the Nose, its Health; 
the Health and Habits of the cclebrated 
Joseph Mazzini; Shall we Eat Meat? An 
Adadrces before the Students of the Hygelo- 
Therapeutic College on Our Mission; Town 


and Country—a spine poem from one 
e age; 


of the best poeta o Case of Small- 
Pox—an interes eke the illness 
and recovery of an Allopathic professor by 


Hygienic treatment; Cattle Plague ls it a 
uestion of Diet; Doctor's Visits, Pears 
or Table Use, and numerous other articles 
of interest to all desirous of improving the 
health of humanity and the physical beauty 
of generations to come. 


$1 50 A YEAR; 15 CENTS A NUMBER. 
The first FIVE NUMBERS of the present 
ear, comprising an invaluable amount of 
im rtant and interesting reading matter, 
be sent to any address, ge epecimens, 
upon the receipt of FIFTY in one 
inclosure. Address 
WOOD & CO., 
it 15 t St., New York. 


CHICKERING & Sons. Es- 
tablished 1823. Manufacturers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Broadway, New York. Messrs. 
C. & Sons have been awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the superiority of their Instru- 
ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
which were awarded in the months of 
September and October, 1865. À 
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Tur. Spuynx! The E Tog FIELD AND FIRESIDE.— New Music. PREMIUMS, 
tian Mystery of 2,000 years ago, as exhib. | (Established 1855.) A superb Lite TuE American Baprist.— 
modern c 8. 8 am Ompanion and sterling o ome Journal. THAN 
Is it haman? Is it an optical delusion? | Published every Saturday by WILLIAM B. NINE- Pins QUADRILLE.— „ by SA none 
Is it electrical? Whatisit? See SMITI & £ „ 58 Fayetteville Street, alton — fees preg plain co gr ae ee He r m 24. 
MERRYMAN’S MONTHLY FOR JUNE! Elegantly printed on beautiful white | Nine Fin, in the center’ Complete fg. | vance, LLARI Per YOAN; 


Puzzles and Greenback Prizes every month. 
Send 15 cents for sample, or 35 cents for 
three months’ trial. Sold by all dealers, 
J. C. HANEY & CO. 
it 100 Nassau Street, New York. 


Rocuks AND ROGUERIES OF 
New Yorx.—A work showing up all the 
tricks and traps of great cities, fully expos- 

the operations of 8 rs and rascals 
of every kind: also expos tho swindles 
and humbugs carried on through the mail, 
or by perambulating and traveling oper- 
ators. This is the only work of the kind 
iseued. All the new dodges are e 
Illustrated. Price 25 cents. It 


SECRETS WoR T KNOWING. 
A. Collection of valuable Receipts of all 
kinds, for innumerable articles in universal 
demand. It is an extellent work for drug- 

ts, storekeepers, and others, who desire 

manufacture popular and salable articles 
which give an extremely liberal profit. 
Every one will find it useful for reference. 
Price 3% cents. It 


LREOGErr's Hore. and Din- 


ing Room, Nos. 46 and 48 Chatham Street, 
New York. ; 


For THE DEA. —HASLAM's 


paper, mammoth sheet, with eight large 


pages. 

Its corps of contributors includes nearly 
all the most distinguished authors of the 
country, and with the combined services of 
80 many celebrated writers it has achieved 
a perfect success in presenting an un- 
rivaled array of talent. 

Its Romances, Stories, Tales, Novelettes, 
Sketches, Criticisms, Reviews, Poems, 
Biographies, Witticisms, Travels, Adven- 
tures, etc., ctc., are pure, entertaining, and 
instructive in a degree rarely attained in 
periodical literature. 

In accordance with the name of the paper, 
a special department is devoted to TEE 
Fl, wherein are given articles, hints, 
and suggestions on the practical manage- 


ment of the Farm, the Garden, the Orchar 
and the Kitchen. . 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
One year ee ecccccnces .. . $5 00 
Bix months „ PO ERE R 1 t; 50 
Clubs of five, one year............... 20 00 
Sine oron s 555 ; 0 00 
an cxtra co etting u 
a club of ten. No ub rates t. to 812 mouths’ 
subecribers. 
Tar Kry-Srone—A monthly 


Masonic Magazine. 58 Fayetteville Street, 
Raleigh, N. C. Edited by WILLIAM B. 


Memrrma Tuns can be worn on the | SMI 


head and concealed from view by the halr. 
and enable persons to hear in church or 
other public assémbiles. Send fora 5 


phiet to E. HasLAM, 83 John St., N. 


To PustisuErs.—I will give 
dne notice in the columns of my paper, in 
consideration for any new books which 
may be left with the American Advertising 

ncy, New York, to be sent to my 
8, upon receipt of the game. 


GEOR r 
Publisher of the Indiana (Pa.) Register, 8t 


Apex. M. LesLey, 605 Sixth 


Avenue, and 1310 Broadway, between 35th 
and 36th streets, New York, offers for sale 
a very assortment of Refrigerators, 
at lowest prices. The celebrated 
elevated oven warranted the t 
Range in use. Extracts from letters re- 
ceived: I would rather pay you twice 
our price for tho ec” ge than to 
ve any other Range known in N. Y. put 
in for nothing.“ —N. W. Risen, 78 Broad- 
way, N. Y.——" It bakes beautifully, and 
in res works admirably ; its man- 
ment is simple, dnd its requires but 
little fuel.” — Rev. Bens. C. Tay or, 


Pagan N. J. 

The Gothic Furnace for warminz houses 
and churches. There is nothing better 
made. Extracts: ‘Your farnacc is the 
best I have tried for twenty years.“ -M. 
C. LAWRENOE. Call and see, or send for a 
circular. 


TIE CHEAPEST PAPER IN TIIE 


Unitrep Srarzs.—Only One Dollar! Try 
it-a year !! 


THE RURAL JOURNAL, 


for the Farm, Garden, Orchard, Workshop, 
Household, and Kitchen. 
cheap, and valuable paper for 
every man, woman, and boy in city, village, 
and country. 
Published the first of every month. 
number contains a full Calendar of 
Work for the month. Hints, Suggestions, 
aad Eæays upon everything to be perform- 


in and around the Farm, Garden, Or- 


- chard, and Dwelling, etc., etc, 


„ 6% %% % %%% %%% „% „„ „% 


. & 
Publishers and be ahah 
58 Fayetteville Street, 


Dress Ri:rormu Fon WOMAN. 


—For Arati Conor Economy, and Use, 
vs. Fashion, olly, Infirmity, and Extrava- 


n see of Health (Illustrated). 
2. R. T. TRALL & CO. ) 


Subscription, $3 a year. 
A New Volume commenced January 1, 


1866. 

Elegantly printed upon very white paper, 
and neatly stitched and trimmed in beauti- 
fal covers. . 

THE KEY-STONE is indorsed and rec- 
ommended to the e at large by 
the Grand Lodge of North Carolina; and 
keenly feeling the weight of this high com- 
pliment, the proprietora will spare neither 
moncy nor exertion to make the publication 
& most welcome visitor and companion 
with all good and true Masons—their wives, 
sisters, mothers, and daughters, to whom 
the eame may come greeting. 

Specimen numbers rent to any part 


of tho conntry upon application. 
WM. B. SMITH & EB., Publishers 


58 Fayetteville Street, Raleigh, N. C. 


E. & H. T. Anrnony & Co., 
Manufacturers of PHOTOGRAPHIC MA- 
TERIALS, Wholesale and Retail, No. 501 
1 New York. 

In addition to our main businers of Pho- 
tographic Materials, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz. : ms 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS.—Of these we have an immenso as- 
sortment, including WAR SCENES, Amer- 
ican and Foreign Cities and Landscapes, 
Groups, Statuary, etc., etc. Also, Revolv- 
ing Stereoscopes, for public or private ex- 
hibition. Our Catalogue will be sent to 
any address on recetpt of stamp. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS.—We were 
the first to introduce these into the United 
States, and we manufacture immense quan- 
tities in great varicty, ran in price from 
50 cents to $50 each. ALBUMS have 
the reputation of being superior in beauty 
and durability to any others. They will be 
sent by mail, free, on receipt of price. 


rx ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. AS 


CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. — Our Cata- 
logne now embraces over Five Thousand 
ifferent subjects (to which additions are 
continuall ing made), of Portraits of 
Eminent ericans, etc., viz., about 
100 Major-Generals ; 200 Brig.-Generals ; 
275 Colonels ; 100 Lieut.-Colonels; 250 Other 
Officers; 75 avy Omera: 125 Stage; 550 
Statesmen ; 180 Divines; 125 Authors; 40 
Artists; 50 Prominent Women : 

3,000 Copies of Works of. Art; 
including reproductions of the most cele- 
brated Engravings, Paintings, Statues, etc, 
Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. An 
order for One Dozen Pictures from our 
Catalogue will be filed on the receipt of 
81 80, and sent by mail free. 

1 0 and others ordering goods 


C. O. D., will please remit twenty-five per 
cent. roe Amunt 8 their o! er. 

e prices and quality of our goods 
can not fail 10 satisfy. 8 yr. 


ures and music, 35 cents. 

Guan DS WattTz, by D. Godfrey. 2% cts. 

MaBLE WALTZ, by D. Godfrey. For vio- 
lin, 15 cents; piano, 85 cents. 

Twiaur Dreams WALTz, by that cel- 
ebrated composer, Chas. D'Albert. Vio- 
lin, 15 cents; piano, 95 cents. 

E O'CLOCK GALOP, easy, el t, 
and dansante. Violin, 15 cents; piano, 
35 cents. 

ABRAB-Na-PocuE Marcs. For violin, 
15 cents; piano, 35 cents. 

WEARIN’ o' THE GREEN. For violin, 15 
cents; piany, 80 cents. 

I Have HEAnD Sweet Music STEAL- 
ma—Song and Chorus. For violin, 15 
cents; piano, 30 cents. 


THe HAUN TG Tuovenrt, by Alexander 
Reichardt, composer of Thou Art So Near 
and Yet So Far,” with German and En- 
glish words. 40 cents. 

t SHE SLEEPS, THOUGH Not A Star.” 
Guitar, 90 cents; piano, 88. cents. 

Ir Was My Motuen's VOICE. Guitar, 
30 cents; ptano, 35 cents. 

Excklsion Music for Flute, Violin, Fife 
or Cornet. Tho most Popular Mclodies o 
the day -in fifteen books price $. Seven 
numbers, $1. Each, 15 cents. usic and 
Books sent to any address, post-paid, on 
receipt of the market price. ERICK 
BLUME, 208 Bowery, New York. 


New AND PoroLAR Mosc. 
—" Don't Marry a Man if Ile Drinks,” 
song, Parkhurst; ‘‘The Patter of the 
Rain,“ song and chorus, Parkhurst; * Give 
Me Honest Friends and True,” song, 
Tucker; Sleep. My Dear One,” song, 


with chorus, 8; “Ha Golden 
Days,” song, with cho Vs All of 
which are recommended. ce 30 cents, 


— — —— — — —— 


InoreNsE Prices paid for 
OLD BOOKS.—100,000 Books on hand at 
your price; 10,000 Photographic Albums at 
our price; 500, 000 Stereoscopic Pictures at 
any price. Send stamp for circular. LEG- 
GAT BROTHERS, 118 Nassau Street. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
PATENT REcorD.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the 
second year of its publication, isa Weekly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the interests 
of Artisans and Manu rs, encourag- 
ing the genius of Inventors, and protecting 
the rights of Patentees. 

Each number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, tho 
workshop, and tho houschold; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to ers: 
Mechanical Movements,“ and other nse- 
ful lessons ſor young a sans; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United Statcs Patent Office; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interes rea matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and scicnces is recorded 

familiar lan . Twenty-six numbers 


form a handsome -y volume. The 
columns of the American san arc ren- 
dered attractive by articles from the pens 
of many talented American writers upon 
scientific and mechanical vagy 

Terms of subscription: Single copies; 
by mail, per year, $2 50inadvance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance, 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also cxtensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign tents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 

tis, a pamphlet, entitled Import- 
ant formation or Inventors and Pat. 
entees,” 

Address, BROWN, COMBS & CO. 

the American Artisan, 

tf. o. 189 way, New York. 
CATTLE PLAGUE AND CHOL- 
ERa.—For Common Sense vs. Drug Poison, 
see GOSPEL OF HEALTH, now ready. One 


Dollar a year. Ten cents a number. 
R. T. & CO., 97 Sixth Avenue, 
New York. Lt. 


Office, 37 Park Row, Room 24, New Tork. 

Tho American Baptiest is a first-class 
family and religious newspaper, published. 
weekly. It is thoroughly reformatory and 
radical, and discusses independently all the 
great moral and political questions of the 
day. For over twenty years it has advo- 
cated the right of all men to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” and now 
sustains every cffort to establish freedom 
forever throughout the nation, and secure 
the clective franchise to all Americans. 

To any person sending us thifty new 
subscribers and $60, we will present and 
forward a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing 
Machine, worth $55. For eight new 
subscribers and $16, we will send a Uni- 
versal Clothes Wringer, worth $8 50. For 
every single new subscriber we will send a 
handsome steel engraving, 19 x 24 inches, 
and worth $1, by Geo. E. Penne, of either 
of the following persons: Presidents Lin- 
coln, Johnson; Generals Grant, Fremont, 
Thomas, Sherman, Sheridan; Admiral 
Farragut, George Washington, Martha 
Washington. 

Address -AMERICAN BAPTIST, 

2t. New York. 


Great BARGAIXS.— Just re- 


wood, all round corners, iron frame, over- 
strung bass. Price, ; will be sold for 
$325 cash. Greatest ins ever offered. 
HO WATERS, 
dt. No. 481 Broadway. 


EMANUEL SwEDENBORQ’S 
WRITINGS: 


“HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, THE 
WORLD OF SPIRITS AND HELL,” De- 
scribed as Seen and Heard. Price $1 00, or 
by mail, prepaid, $1 25. 

“THE LAST JUDGMENT,” witnessed 
in the Spiritual World in the year 1757, pro- 
paratory to the New Jerusalem which is 
now descending, and the cause of tho wone 
derſul discoyeries of this day. Price 25 
cents, or by mail, prepatd, 80 cents. 

“THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIG- 
ION,” or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church significet by tho New Jerusa- 
lem— Rev. xxl. 10. Price $2 50, or by mail, 
prepaid, $3 10. 

“THE NEW JERUSALEM AND ITS 
HEAVENLY DOOTRINE,” now descende 
ing from God out of Heaven. Price 25 
cents, or by mail, prepaid, 80 cents. 

“ANGELIO WISDOM” concern the 
Divine Love and Wisdom, the Creation of 
Man and the Spiritual and Natural Worlds. 
80 50 cents, or mailed, prepaid, for 60 
cen 

“ ANGELIC WISDOM” concerning the 
Divine Providence. Price % cents, or 
mailed, prepaid, for $1. 

“INTERCOURSG BETWEEN THE 
SOOL AND BODY.” Price & cents, or 
mailed for 10 cents. 

* APOCALYPSE REVEALED; or, the 
Hidden Secrets of tho Book of Revelation 
Unfolded by the Lord. 2 vols. Price §1 25 
per vol., or.mailed, prepaid, for $1 60. 

“FOUR LEADING DOCTRINES— 
THE LORD, SACRED SCRIPTURE, 
FAITI, AND LIFE.” Price 75 cents, or 
mailed, prepaid, for $1. 


“EARTHS IN THE UNIVERSE ;” an 
Account of their Inhabitants, and of their 
Spirits and Angels. Price 25 cents, postage 

ded, 80 cents. 

“ ARCANA CŒLESTIA ;” or, the Sa- 
cred Seriptures or the Word of the Lord 
Ur folded, together with Wonderful Things 
Seen and Heard in tho World of Spirits and 
in the Heaven of Angels. 10 vols. Price $1 
50 per vol., or by mail, postage paid, t2. 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
FOWLER AND WELLS 
889 Broadway, New York. 
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THE LION IN LOVE. 


T happened in days of old that a 
Lion fell in Love with a Woodman’s 
daughter; and had the folly to ask her of 
her father in marriage. The Woodman 
was not much pleased with the offer, and 
declined the honor of so dangerous an alli- 
ance. But upon the Lion threatening him 
with his royal displeasure, the poor man, 
seeing that so formidable a creature was 
not to be denied, hit at length upon this 
expedient: ‘I feel greatly flattered,” said 
he, with your proposal; but, noble sir, 
what great tecth you have got! and what 
great claws you have got! where is the 
damsel that would not be frightened at 
such weapons as these? You must have 
your teeth drawn and your claws pared be- 
fore you can be a suitable bridegroom for 


my daughter.” The Lion straightway sub- 


mitted (for what will not a body do for 
love ?), and. then called upon the father to 
accept him as a son-in-law. But the 
Woodman, no longer afraid of the tamed 
and disarmed bully, seized a stout cudgel 
and drove the unreasonable suitor from his 
door. ad l 


THE TRAVELERS AND THE PLANE- 
TREE. 


OME Travelers, on a hot day in 
1 summer, oppressed with the noontide 
sun, perceiving a Plane-tree near at hand, 
made straight for it, and throwing them- 
selves on the ground, rested under its 
shade. Looking up, as they lay, toward 
the tree, they said one to another, What 
a useless tree to man is this barren Plane!“ 
But the Plane-tree answered them Un- 
grateful creatures! at the very moment 
that yon are enjoying benefit from me, you 


rail at meas being good for nothing.” 
` Ingratitude is as blind as it is base. 


WITH THE GOLDEN 


THE GOOSE 
EGGS, 


CERTAIN man had the good 


fortune to possess a Goose that laid 
him a Golden Egg every day. But dis- 
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THE NURSE AND THE WOLF. 
WOLF, roving about in search 


of food, passed by a door where a 
child was crying and ite Nurse chiding it. 


THE GOOSE WITH THE GOLDEN EcG8. 


satisfied with so slow an income, and 
thinking to seize the whole treasure at 
once, he killed the Guuse ; and cutting her 
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As he stood listening he heard the Nurse 
say, Now leave off crying this instant, 
or Pll throw you out to the Wolf.” 80 


. 2 Hi Hi. 
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THE NURSE AND THE WOLF. 


supper. But as it grew dark and the child 
became quiet, be again heard the Nurse, 
who was now fondling the child, say, 
There's a good dear, then; if the naughty 
Wolf comes for my child, we'll beat him 
to death, we will.“ The Wolf, dieappoint- 
ed and mortified, thought it was now high 
time to le going home, and, hungry as a 
wolf, indeed, muttered as he went along: 
This comes of heeding people who say 
one thing and mean another !“ 


THE OAK AND THE REED. 


A* Oak that had been rooted up 
4% by the winds, was borne down the 
stream of a river, on the banks of which 
many Reeds were growing. The Oak 
wondered to see that things so slight and 
frail had stood the storm, when so great 
and strong a tree as himself had been 
rooted up. Cease to wonder,” said the 
Reed. you were overthrown by fighting 
against the storm, while we are saved by 
yielding and bending to the slightest breath 
that blows.” 


THE HUSBANDMAN: AND THE STORK. 


HUSBANDMAN fixed a net in 
2 his field to catch the Cranes that came 
to feed on his new-sown corn. When he 


-went to examine the net, and see what 


Cranes he had taken, a Stork was found 
among the number. Spare me,” cried 
the Stork, and let me go. I am no Crane. 
I have eaten none of your corn. I am a 
poor innocent Stork, as you may see the 
most pions and dutiful of birds. I honor 
and succor my father and mother. I —" 
But the Husbandman cut him short. All 
this may be true enough, I dare say, but 
this I know, that I have caught you with 
those who were destroying my crops, and 
you must suffer with the company in which 
you are taken.” 

Il company proves more than fair pro- 
fessions. 


settling himself down upon his horn, 
begged his pardon for incommoding him ; 
“ but if.“ says he, my weight at all in- 
conveniences you, pray say so, and I will 
be off in a moment.? “Oh, never trouble 


vonr head about that,” says the Bull, for 


‘tis all one to me whether you go or stay: 
and, to say the truth, I did not know you 
were there.” ; 

The smaller the Mind the greater the 
Conceit. 


THE MARRIAGE OF THE SUN. 


NCE upon a time, in a very warm 
summer, it was currently reported 
that the Sun was going to be married. All 
the birds and the beasts were-delighted at 
the thonght; and the Frogs, above all 
others, were determined to have a good 
holiday. But an old Toad put a stop to 
their festivities by observing that it was 
an occasion for sorrow rather than for joy. 
“For if,” said he, the Sun of himself 
now parches up the marshes so that we 
can hardly bear it, what will become of us 
if he should have half a dozen little Suns 


in addition!“ 
A CAT, grown feeble with age, and 
no longer able to hunt the Mice as she 
was wont to do, bethought herself how 
she might entice them within reach of her 
paw. Thinking that she might pass her- 
self off for a bag, or for a dead cat at least, 
she suspended herself by the hind legs 
from a peg, in the hope that the Mice 
would no longer be afraid to come near 
her. An old Mouse, who was wise enough 
to keep his distance, whispered to a friend, 
‘t Many a bag have I seen in my day, but 
never one with a cat’s head.” Hang 
there, good Madam,“ said the other, “as 
long as you please, but I would not trust 


THE CAT AND THE MICE. 


THE CAT AND THE MICE. 


myself within reach of you though you 
were stuffed with straw.” 
Old birds are not to be caught with chaff. 
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THE QUACK FROG. 
FRO G emerging from the mud 
of a swamp, proclaimed to all the 
world that he was come to cure all dis- 
Here!“ he cried, ‘‘come and see 


eases. 


return they got was to be laughed at for 
their pains. At last one day the Wolf 
cameindeed. The boy cried out in earnest. 
But his neighbors, supposing him to be at 
his old sport, paid no heed to his cries, and 


‘HE QUACK FROG. 


a doctor, the proprietor of medicines such 
as man never heard of: before—no, not 
Æsculapius himself, Jove's court-physi- 
clan!“ And how,” said the Fox, dare 
you set up to heal others, who are not able 
to cure yeur own limping gait and blotch- 
ed and wrinkled skin!“ 

Test a man’s professions by his practice. 
Physician, heal thyself! 


THE THIEF AND HIS MOTHER. 
SCHOOLBOY stole a horn-book 


from one of his schoolfellows, and 
brought it home to his mother. Instead 
of chastising him, she rather enconraged 
him in the deed. In the course of time 
the boy, now grown into 2 man, began to 
steal things of greater value, till at length 
being caught in the very act, he was bound 
and led to execution. Perceiving his 
mother following among the crowd, wail- 
ing and beating her breast, he begged the 
officers to be allowed to speak one word 
in her ear. When she quickly drew near, 
and applied her ear to her son's mouth, he 
seized the lobe of it tightly between his 
teeth and bit it off. Upon this she cried 
out lustily, and the crowd joined her in 
upbraiding the unnatural son, as if his 
former evil ways had not been enough, but 
that his last act must be a deed of impiety 
against his mother. But he replied: It 
is she who is the cause of my ruin; for if 
when I stole my schoolfellow's horn-book 
and brought it to her, she had given me a 
sound flogging, I should never have so 
grown in wickedness as to come to this 
untimely end.” : 
Nip evil in the bad. Spare the rod and 
spoil the child. 


THE SHEPHERD-BOY AND THE WOLF., 


SHEPHERD-BOY, who tended 
his flock not far from a village, used 
to amuse himself at times in crying out 
“Wolfi Wolf!” Twice or thrice bis trick 
succeeded. The whole village came run- 


ning out to his assistance; when all the 


„ 


the Wolf devoured the Sheep. So the Boy 
learned, when it was too late, that liars 


are not believed cven when they tell- the 


trath. 
THE FOX AND THE WOODMAN. 
A FOX, hard pressed by the hounds 


after a long ran, came up to a man 
who was cutting wood, and begged him to 
afford him some place where he might hide 


himself. The man showed him his own- 


hut, and the Fox creeping in, hid himself 


e 
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ceived that they were ont of sight, he was 
stealing off without saying a word. But 
the man upbraided him; saying, Is this 
the way you take leave of your host, with- 


out a word of thanks for your safety!“ 
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THE HORSE AND THE STAG. 

HORSE had the whole range of 

a meadow to himself; but a Stag 
coming and damaging the pasture, the 
Horse, anxious to have his revenge, asked 


THE HORSE AND THE STAG. 


„A pretty host!” said the Fox, turning 
round upon him, if you had been as 
honest with your fingers as you were with 


your tongue, I should not have left your 


roof without bidding you farewell.” 
There is as much malice in a wink as in 
word. 


THE SICK KITE. 


KTTE, who had been long very 
ill, said to his mother, Don’t cry, 
mother; but go and pray to the gods that 


THE FOX AND THE WOODMAN. 


in a corner. The Hunters presently came 
up, and asking the man whether be had 
seen the Fox, No,” said he, but pointed 
with his finger to the corner. They, how- 
ever, not understanding the hint, were off 
again immediately. When the Fox per- 


I may recover from this dreadful disease 
and pain.“ ‘Alas! child,” said the 
mother, which of the gods can I entreat 
for one who has robbed all their altars ?” 

A death-bed repentance is poor amends 
for the errors of a lifetime. 


a Man if he could not assist him in punish- 
ing the Stag. Yes,” said the Man,. only 
let me put a bit in your month, and get 
upon your back, and I will find, the weap- 
ons.” The Horse agreed, and the Man 
mounted accordingly; but instead of 
getting his revenge, the Horse has been 
from that time forward the slave of Man. 
Revenge is too dearly purchased at the 
price of liberty, 


THE LION AND THE DOLPHIN. 


A LION was roaming on the sea- 
shore, when, seeing a Dolphin bask- 
ing on the surface of the water, he invited 
him to form an ulliance with him, “ for,” 
sald he, tas Iam king of the beasts, and 
von are the king of the fishes, we ought to 


| be the greatest friends and allles possible.” 


The Dolphin gladly assented; and the 
Lion, not long after having a fight with a 
wild bull, called upon the Dolphin for his 
promised support. But when he, though 
ready tq assist him, found himself unable 
to come out of the sea for the purpose, the 
Lion accused him of having betrayed him. 
“Do hot blame me,” said the Dolphin in 
reply, but blame my nature, which, how- 
ever powerful at sea, fs altogether helpless 
on land.” ie. 

In choosing allies, we must look to their. 
power as well as their will to aid us. 

THE LION, THE ce AND THE 
E FOX. * 


LION and a Bear found the car- 

cass of a fawn, and bad s long fight 
for it. The contest was so hard and even, 
that, at last, both of them, half blinded 
and half-dead, lay panting on the ground, 
without strength to touch the prize that 
was stretched between them. A Fox 
coming by at the time, and seeing their 
helplees condition, stepped in between the 
combatants and carried off the booty. 
„Poor creatures that we are,“ cried they, 
“who have been. exhausting all our 
strength and injuring one another, merely 
to give a rogue a dinner !“ 
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GROUP OF MOQUIS INDIANS. 


Tugse Indians are more like our peaceful 
Quakers, who will not fight, than they are like 
: the blood-thirsty savages on the northwestern 
borders, who delight to torture the “ pale faces.” 
Here are indications of good-nature, quietness, 
submission, mechanism, industry, economy, kind- 
ness, affection, with intellectual faculties above 
the average of uncivilized tribes; and they have 
never been instructed, save by their uncultured 
progenitors. There is considerable natural ca- 
pacity here, and with opportunity they will come 
readily into civilization. The following sketch 
has been drawn from correspondents in great 
Salt Lake City. Utah, where these Indians were 
photographed, by Messrs. Savage and Ottinger, 
to whom we are indebted for the above, which 
are the first ever seen east of the Rocky 
Mountains : 

The above group representa three Indians of 
the Moquis, a tribe living in the northern part of 
New Mexico. They constituted the delegation 
which recently visited President Brigham Young, 
at Salt Lake City. The Moquis are said to be 
a tribe of essentially different characteristics from 
the numerous tribes surrounding them. They 
are of a peaceable disposition—have attained to 
some degree of civilization—cultivate the soil— 
raise their corn and other vegetables, and are 
ingenious enough to hollow out the earth around 
each corn-stalk for the purpose of catching and 
retaining the rain, thus affording the young 
sprout sufficient moisture for its thrifty growth. 
They are the antipodes of the Apache Indians, 


QUIS INDIANS. 


De EIGEN a ae ele tee eee 
lawless, cruel, depredatiog miscreants who annoy 
the Moquis exceedingly by their depredations. 
The Mormons have had missionaries among them. 
They are said to be free from the usual vices of 
Indians, and the impression created by them, 
when at Salt Lake City, was that they could ‘be 
trusted. A correspondent writing us from Utah, 
states that the delegation brought with them no 
weapons of warfare—nothing indeed of a warlike 
nature, and from all appearances there is no 
fight in them. It is a little singular how these 
Indians exist and thrive as they do, surrounded 
by blood-thiraty savage tribes. As represented 
in our engraving, their conntenances are not 
altogether devoid of interest. They manufacture 
their own clothing, and it is not of very inferior 
quality, especially their blankets, which are works 
of much taste. These Indians were much inter- 
ested in the theater, and in other objects they saw 
in the “ City of the Saints.” 
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WESLEY anp WHITFIELD.— An English lady says: 
On our way home frem the chapel to-day I saw 
where the poor people go. It was in a great open 
space called Moorfields. Thousands of dirty, rag- 
ged men and women were standing listening toa 
preacher in a clergyman’s gown. We were 
obliged to stop while the crowd made way for us. 
At first I thought it must be the same I heard 
near Bristol, but when we came nearer I saw it 
was quite a different-looking man—a small man, 
rather thin, with the neatest wigs fine sharply cut 
features, a mouth firm enough for a general, and 
a bright steady eye which seemed to command 


the crowd. Uncle Henderson said, It is John 
Wesley.” His manner was very calm, not im- 
passioned like Mr. Whitfleld’s; but the people 
seemed quite as much moved. Mr. - Whitfield 
looked as if he were pleading with the people to 
escape from a danger he saw but they could not, 
and would draw them to heaven in spite of them- 
selves. Mr. Wesley did not appear so much to 
plead as to speak with authority. Mr. Whitfield 
seemed to throw his whole soul into the peril of 
his bearers. Mr. Wesley seemed to rest with his 
whole soul on the truth he spoke, and by the force 
of his own calm conviction to make every one 
feel that what he said was true. If his bearers 
were moved, it was not with the passion of the 
preacher, it was the bare reality of the things he 
said. But they were moved indeed. No wan- 
dering eye was there. Many were weeping; 
some were sobbing as if their hearts would break, 
and many more were gazing as if they would not 
weep, nor stir, nor breathe lest they should lose 
a word. 


Be on Goop Tum with Your PLOW.— The 
instant the head is laid on the pillow is that in 
which conscience delivers its decrees. If it has 
conceived any evil design, it is surrounded by 
thorns. The softest down is hard under the rest- 
less head of the wicked. In order to be happy 
one must be on good terms with one’s pillow, for 
the nightly reproaches it can make must be heard ; 
yet itis never so delicious, so tranquil, as after 
a day on which one has performed some good act, 
or when one is conscious of having spent it in 
some useful or substantial employment. 

[A clear conscience and sense of rectitude will 
permit one to resign himself to the keeping of 
Him who rules the spheres, while a troubled con- 
science can not aay Thy will be done.” Amen.] 


tt SIGNS oF CHARACTER” EXPLAINED.—Can any of 
our readers explain why a nod means everywhere 
an affirmation, while a shake of the head from 
right to left is the sign of negation ?-- The newspa- 


pers. | 
[Certainly. It is Benevolence, situated in the 


fore part of the top-head, which presents itself 
when “ nodding” assent, or which complies with 
your request, grants favors, and says Yes. It is 
Combativeness, situated on the sides of the head, 
back of the ears, which refuses, negatives your 
proposition, vetoes your measures, shakes the 
head, and says No. Add lurge Firmness, with 
small and uncultivated intellect, and you have 
obstinacy.] 


Tae care of the human mind is the most noble 
branch of medicine.— Grotius. 
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Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Younag. 


PHYSIOGNOMY OF STATESMEN.* 


A STATESMAN requires a large brain, 
well supported by a healthy body. He 
should be well developed in the intellect, 
to enable him to take a broad and com- 
prehensive view of public questions, and 
to suggest such measures as may be 
necessary for the improvement of the 
people and the development of the coun- 
try. He should also have a high moral 
brain, in order to work for the public 
good instead of for selfish ends. A 
mere pettifogger who quibbles and quar- 
rels is one thing, a broad and compre- 
hensive intellect without an active sense 
of justice is quite another, but both are 
unfitted for statesmanship. It requires a 
well-balanced mind to draw nice distinc- 


tions, to come to correct conclusions, and 
to see that justice is done by nations and 
by individuals, Without an active sense 


$ CHARLES MAURICE DE TALLEYRAND PERIGORD, “‘ the 
prince of diplomatists,” was born in Paris, France, 
January 18, 1754; died there May 20, 1838. 

Prince CLEMENS, W. N. L. METTERNICH, the most 
eminent of Austrian statesmen, was born in Coblentz, 
May 15, 1778; died in Vienna, June 11, 1859. He con- 
trolled the movements of the allied powers in their op- 
position to Napoleon I. 

DE Wrrr CLINTON, one of the most eminent of Amer- 
ican statesmen and the institutor of the Erie Canal, was 
born at Little Britain, Orange County, N. Y., March 2, 
1769; died in Albany, Feb. 11, 1828. 

Sm RoBERT PEEL, an English minister of the first 
eminence and foremost in inaugurating the free-trade” 
policy, was born in Lancashire, February 5, 1788; died 
in London, July 2, 1850. 

Count CAMILLO DI Cavour, a distinguished diplo- 


of justice and an appeal to the law of 
God there will be no perfect agreement ; 
and we affirm that he who has the highest 


matist of Sardinia, late President of the Council, was born 
in Turin, July 14, 1809; died in Turin, June 6, 1861. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, third President of the United 
States, a distinguished political author and the writer of 
the Declaration of Independence, was born at Shadwell, 
Virginia, April 2, 1743; died at Monticello, July 4, 1826. 

DANIEL WERHSTER, distinguished among the first of 
orators and statesmen, was born at Salisbury, New 
Hampshire, January 18, 1782; died at Marshfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, October 34, 1852. 

DANIEL O'CONNELL, celebrated as an Irish politician 
and reformer, was born in the County of Kerry, Ireland, 
August 6, 1775; died in Genoa, May 15, 1847. 

Lorp JoHN RoussEL1, prime minister, and a vigorous 
promoter of reform measures in the British Parliament, 
was born in London, August 19, 1792. He is also a vo- 
luminous author. l : 
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moral sense with a fair intellect will make 
the best statesman. Unfortunately, both 
in monarchies and in republics, selfish 
ambition has too much to do with the 
selection of men to fill positions which re- 
quire statesmen, and there is not a suff- 
cient regard for that truthfulness and 
that consideration for the welfare of 
others which should animate these ser- 
vants of the state. 

Metternich was a man of consummate 
intellect and great ambition and force. 
His clearness, comprehensiveness, and ex- 
ecutiveness placed him at the head of 
European affairs. The leader even of 
crowned heads, he had all the blandness 
of the Frenchman and all the dignity 
of the Austrian, with an intellect equal 
to the best in any nation. He had a 
handsome face, a splendid forehead, a 
full and expressive eye, a well-formed 
nose, a beautiful mouth, and a perfect 
chin. It is perhaps the most symmetri- 
cal face and head in the group. 


Talleyrand had a strong body, a large 
brain, especially heavy in the base, with 
large perceptive faculties. He was also 
well developed in Secretiveness, but not 
so largely in Cautiousness. He had not 
so broad and so comprehensive a mind 
as some other statesmen, but he was 
nevertheless a power in diplomacy. 
Destructiveness, Combativeness, Self- 
Esteem, and Firmness were among his 
largest organs. 

De Witt Clinton well deserves a place 
in the group. He was less distinguished, 
however, for his legal acquirements and 
acumen than for his great constructive 
ability. He was a projector in its largest 
and most comprehensive sense. His head 
was broad through Constructiveness, high 
in the center and in the crown, as well 
as full in the base. His temperament 
was vital-motive and mental, the vital 
predominating, and it was through his 
appetite that he gave way to his pro- 
pensities and became dissipated. But 
nature dealt liberally with him in giving 
him a body rarely equaled in strength 
and powers of endurance. 

Peel looks the conspicuous character 
he was. That is a bold and noble front, 
with all the marks of independence and 
love of liberty indelibly impressed upon 
it. Observe the height and length of 
his head. He was perhaps one of the 
finest specimens of the Anglo-Saxon race. 


Webster had a large brain and a 
large body. The temperament was vital- 
mental, or lymphatic and nervous com- 
bined, with something of the bilious. 
He had dark-brown hair, with eyes almost 
black, a strong frame, and a ¢apacious 
chest. Intellectually, he was highly 
gifted, and he had the best education 
the country could afford, with all the 
opportunities to call forth his best gifts. 
He rose to a prominent position as an 
American statesman, but he did not reach 
the top round in the ladder of promotion. 
It is not improper to state that Mr. 
Webster, though called “the godlike,” 
lacked the chief element to make him so, 
viz., the spiritual nature—the devotional 
disposition, He was not morally that 
model of excellence which his grand in- 
tellect and splendid opportunities should 
have made him. He did not live above 
his appetite and other propensities. His 
associations and the customs of the times 
may have had something to do with the 
letting down of that character which 
many denominated “ godlike.” With all 
his faults, he will ever stand conspicuous, 
especially as an orator and debater, on 
the pages of American history. 

Jefferson had an clevated brain, a cone 
spicuous face, and a well-formed body. 
There was Firmness, Self-Esteem, Appro- 
bativeness, Hope, supported by strong 
propelling powers and warm, social feel- 
ings. He was acute, discriminating, and 
clear-headed, and will ever be remem- 
bered as the author of the Declaration 
of Independence. His hair was reddish, 
his eyes hazel, and his skin fresh and rosy. 


Cavour was, doubtless, one of the 
ablest men of his time. Intellectually, he 
may be said to have had no superior. 
Morally, we can not say so much, for he 
was notoriously fond of games of chance; 
but as a statesman he was enabled to 
discriminate, to comprehend, and to de- 
cide on questions which puzzled most 
men, nor were his decisions often re- 
versed or disregarded. His was a calm, 
cool, deliberate, and well-balanced mind, 
full in the intellect, full in Cautiousness 
and Secretiveness, and high in Firmness 
and Self-Esteem. 


Daniel O’Connell was the intellectual 
giant of Ireland, the Webster of his 
country, with a brain of immense dimen- 


sions, and a body corresponding. He 
had an ardent and “ feclingful” disposi- 


—* 


(Jury, 


PAP PPPL A 


tion and a massive intellect—a mind of 
immense caliber. When he spoke, his 
words went booming through the nations, 
and everywhere aroused the minds of 
men. Daniel O’Connell was heard the 
world over, and yet he was not the finest 
type of his nation. There were none 
built on a larger plan, nor more compre- 
hensive in intellect, but there were those 
of finer qualities, more beautiful in face 
and form, and more perfect in organiza” 
tion. We may here state that in all our 
travels we have never met more beautiful 
heads and faces than among the cultivated 
Irish; as fine skins, fine silky hair, and 
the most symmetrical and exquisitely 
chiseled countenances are to be met with 
in Ireland as can be seen anywhere among 
mankind. 

Karl Russell has a fairly-shaped head. 
His intellect is imaginative, and even 
poetical. His scholarship, perseverance, 
and generally good judgment, and his 
circumspect life have attained for him 
one of the foremost positions among 
modern statesmen. But we think Pal- 
merston was better entitled to the place 
we have given to Russell, as he was in 
every way the greater man. Palmer- 
ston “ was the power behind the throne,” 
and had the direction more than any other 
man of the affairs of his nation. Earl 
Russell is less stable but more wily, and 
yet not so sagacious as others we might 
name. From New Physiognomy. 

— — — 


Tus Mnm oF PARENTS AFFECTING OFFSPRING.— 
A correspondent desires our opinion on the fol- 
lowing 

Singular Case.—One of our exchanges says there 
is a young man in a town in Vermont who can 
not speak to his father. Previous to his birth, 
some difference arose between his mother and her 
husband, and for a considerable time she refused 
to PE to bhim. The difficulty was subsequently 
healed—the child was born, and in due time began 
to talk—but when sitting with bis father was in- 
variably silent. It continued so till it was five 
years old, when the father, after having exhausted 

is powers of persuasion, threatened it with 

unishment for its stubborness. When the pan 
ishment was inflicted it elicited nothing but sighs 
and groans, which told but too plainly that the 
little sufferer was vainly endeavoring to speak. 
All who were present united in this opinion, that 
it was impossible for the child to speak to his father 
--and time proved their opinion to be correct. 
At a maturer age its efforts to converse with its 
parent could only produce the most bitter sighs 
and groans. 

[We should require this statement to be con- 
firmed by reliable witnesses before accepting it 
for truth. That the mental condition of the pa- 
rent affects the disposition of offspring is quite 
certain ; but the above is probably an exaggerat- 


ed statement. ] 
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PREP 


BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZA- 
TION. 


THs book was not completed in May, 1862, 
when its author died. As it stands, it is pot a 
History of Civilization in-Englaud at all. It 18 
only two volumes of preliminary dissertationg 
for it. The first volume discusses the basis, 
philosophy, and methods of history. The second 
applies the principles of the first to the history of 
Spain and to that of Scotland. A third was to do 
the same for the bistories of Germany and of the 
United States. After that only was the real 
theme to be reached. An account of the work 
must therefore be mainly an elucidation of its au- 
thor’s doctrines and modes of thought and state- 
ment. 

First, Mr. Buckle, if not an atheist, was a 
deist. He avoids saying so in plain terms, and 
avoids expressly denying the authority of a Di- 
vine Being and the existence of a divine law. 
But his whole work directly implies the rejection 
of a personal God, an Almighty Ruler, a divine 
revelation, a divine law; it rejects any law 
higher than natural forces. 

This, of course, implies the rejection of all re- 
ligion ; and accordingly Mr. Buckle everywhere 
uses the terms “religion” and “superstition” as 
synonymous, though he nowhere says frankly 
that they are so. 

The responsibility of man for his actions is 
more openly and very broadly denied. There 
is no free-will, no power of choice, no control 
over motives,-Mr. Buckle says. In his own 
words: The moral actions of men are the 
product, not of their volition, but of their ante- 
cedents” (i., 22). Mr. Buckle is very thorough 
in this doctrine, so that be carries it into social 
practice as well as abstract ethics. He says, for 
instance, that marriage in England has no “ con- 
nection with personal feelings,” but “is not only 
swayed, but is completely controlled by the 
price of food and by the rate of wages. 

Mr. Buckle says, consistently with theee doc- 
trines, that the facts of history—all of them—are 
the result of either the operation of the mind on 
the phenomena of nature, or of the phenomena of 
nature upon the mind. Therefore history con- 
sists in tracing and stating these two sorts of op- 
erations (i., 15). But this statement must be 
modified by Mr. Buckle’s denial of free-will; so 
that in fact the operations of the mind on phe- 
nomena are only an indirect prolongation of the 
operations of phenomena on the mind. In other 
words, the laws and operations of nature are the 
chief influence ; not the mind, nor man. Man is 
an effect rather than a cause —au instrument rather 
than a force. 

After this discussion of metaphysical doctrines 
—free-will, moral agency, necessitarianism—an 
important position is taken, and in a very char- 
acteristic way. It is this: The physical agents 
by which the human race has been most power- 
fully influenced are four, namely, climate, food, 
soil, and the general aspects of nature. Of these, 
the first three have ‘originated the most im- 
portant consequences in regard to the general 
organization of society,” and have “ caused many 
of those large and conspicuous differences be- 
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tween nations, which are often ascribed to some 
fundamental difference in the various races” (i., 
29). The “aspects of nature” (by which is meant 
the landscape and its changes) have the office of 
exciting the imagination and producing supersti- 
tion, and have thus “ caused corresponding varie- 
ties in the popular character, and have imparted 
to the national religion peculiarities which, under 
certain circumstances, it is impossible to efface.” 

Outside of Europe, climate, food, and soil have 
caused wealth to be so distributed as to make so- 
ciety a despotism, and the aspects of nature have 
been so terriblo that they frighten men, repress 
the reason, stimulate and govern the imagina- 
tion, and thus keep back knowledge and pro- 
mote superstition. 

In Europe, however, man has predominated 
over nature. Climate, food, and soil have been 
such as to cause a fairer distribution of wealth ; 
while the aspects of nature have been so feeble 
and mild that the imagination has been quiet and 
reason has controlled the mind. 

In Europe, further, the advance of civilization 
has depended wholly on the advance in knowl- 
edge of physical laws and of their applications. 
Civilization has not been helped nor advanced by 
religion, nor by morality, nor by literature, nor 
by government. These, he says, are not causes 
of civilization, but effects of it. Literature isa 
result, not an influence; it is “the form in 
which the knowledge of a country is registered” 
(i., 198). Religion ond morale are naturally 
less susceptible of improvement than science, 
and therefore can not do so much to promote im- 
provement. A government is the better accord- 
ing as there is the less of it, and its chief effect 
thus far has been to act asa “ protective” agen- 
cy; that is, to enact laws intended to watch over 
society, and therefore mostly harmful. 

We, however, quote Mr. Buckle’s own sum- 
mary of his first volume from the beginning of his 
second. It is as follows: 

In the preceding volume I have endeavored 
to establish four leading propositions, which, ac- 
cording to my view, are to be deemed the basis 
of the history of civilization. They are, lst. 
That tbe progress of mankind depends on the 
success with which the laws of phenomena are 
investigated, and on the extent to which a 
knowledge of those laws is diffused. 2d. That 
before such investigation can begin, a spirit of 
skepticism must arise, which, at first aiding the 
investigation, is afterward aided by it. I“ Skep- 
ticism, Mr. Buckle says, means “hardness of 
belief ;’”’ “the application of the rules of reason- 
ing and the laws of evidence ;” so that, e. g., 
«in religion the skeptic steers a middle course 
between atheism and orthodoxy, rejecting both 
extremes because he sees that both are incapable 
of proof” — i., 258; note.] 3d. That the discov- 
eries thus made increase the influence of intel- 
lectual truths, and diminish, relatively, not abso- 
lutely, the influenco of moral truths; moral truths 
being more stationary than intellectual truths, 
and receiving fewer additions. 4th. That the 
great enemy of this movement, and therefore the 
great enemy of civilization, is the protective 
spirit; by which I mean the notion that society 
can not prosper unless the affairs of life are 


watched over and protected at nearly every turn 
by the state and tbe Church ; the state teaching 
men what they are to do, and the Church teach- 


ing them what they are to believe.” 


The remainder of his book, Mr. Buckle says, 
is: Ist, an inductive defense of these positions, 
consisting of a collection of scientific and histor- 
ical facts which prove them ; and 2d, a deductive 
defense, which applies these positions to the 
history of nations, and shows how well they ex- 
plain that history. 

Mr. Buckle’s second volume did not appear 
until five years after the first, and in it he does 
not profess to add anything to his inductive de- 
fense, But claims to do so by the deductive one, 
that is, by applying his principles to the history 
of Spain and Scotland. We can not examine 
this application, but add a few observations 
upon some of his principles, rules, conclusions, 
and assertions. 


Take for instance Mr. Buckle’s statement of 
the natural conditions which have governed hu- 
man socicty, viz., that they are four, and no 
more—food, climate, soii, and the aspects of na- 
ture. This assertion belongs to a class of asser- 
tions which may be called exhaustive assump- 
tions,“ and which are framed on this model: 
“ All things are either so, or so. Hence it fol- 
lows,” etc. Now, few statements made on this 
model are trustworthy. They are seldom proved, 
but are commonly taken for granled—which is 
not the way to begin. And moreover, before a 
man can assert as to the nature of everything at 
once, he needs to know everything at once. 
The defective nature of Mr. Buckle’s proceedings 
is astonishingly shown in this very statement. 
That statement totally omits one of the chiefest 
natural influences upon human history and prog- 
ress—one recognized by philosophical thinkers 
as inferior to no other natural cause in de 
termining the rate of improvement in nations 
and races of men. This is, the proportion of coast 
line and the ease of sea and river communication. 
Mr. Buckle has not included this agency in 
his list, and it is not considered nor allowed for 
in his subsequent reasonings. Yet it is this 
agency which has chiefly determined the extent 
of human intercourse and that friction of mind 
with mind between individuals and nations 
which quickens thought, removes prejudice, hu- 
manizes man, and promotes every improvement, 
whether material or mental. Thus it was the 
ease of water communication around the Medi- 
terranean which caused its shores to be for so 
many centuries the chief center of whatever best 
civilization there was in the world. 


Mr. Buckle does not mention the agency of 
race in modifying the civilizations of different 
people; yet he afterward ascribes a peculiarly 
large proportion of vanity to the French as a 
people, and argues from it. And besides this 
minor inconsistency, the fact of important generic 
differences in mental tendency is broadly and 
strongly impressed on history. If Romans had 
been like Greeks, would they hnve created a 
Rome in Italy? All Mr. Buckle’s conditions 
are mainly alike in Italy and Greece—climate, 
food, soil, aspects of nature. The men of the 
two peninsulas and their works should then be 
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alike. They did very different ones, however, 
and it was because they were different races. 

He omits Christianity as a cause of civiliza- 
tion, because he classes it as a result of it, along 
with fetichism and paganism. This element, 
however, should either have been enumerated or 
plainly argued eut of the way. It is a power 
too vast to be simply ignored. 

In discussing the history of Spain, Mr. Buckle 
does not even refer to the immense influence 
upon that country of the discovery of America, 
the vast territory acquired, the gigantic wealth 
brought from it, and the boundless field opened 
in it for political ambition, adventure, and re- 
Jigious labor. ° 

Some of the assumptions in Mr. Buckle’s book 
are almost as remarkable as his omissions. He 
says that in the early history of nations the ac- 
cumulation of wealth must always precede the 
beginning of knowledge; when the fact is that 
they naturally begin and proceed very nearly 
together. All the human faculties naturally 
eperate together, each on its subject-matter; 
and a man would be likely to remember facts 
in natural science, such as motions of stars, 
sigos of rain, habits of game, etc., quite as soon 
as he would accumulate extra weapons or pro- 
visions or furs. In fact, it is precisely in the 
early history of nations, if anywhere, that such 
beginnings of knowledge must by sheer necessity 
precede wealth, because by such knowledge only 


could wealth be obtained. 


A 
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Respecting a future life, Mr. Buckle says, 
“ the reason is perfectly silent; the imagination, 
therefore, is uncontrolled.” This is not merely 
an assumption, but a mistaken one. There is a 
powerful argument forimmortality, and addressed 
to the reason. 

Neither the moral nor intellectual faculties im- 
prove by hereditary training and transmission, 
Mr. Buckle says; but many able physiologists 
declure the contrary—far too many to admit of 
such a peremptory axiom. 

The effects of philanthropy are short-lived as 
compared with those of scientific labors, says 
Mr. Buckle. We answer by naming Howard, the 
reformer of prisons; the endowed schools and 
hospitals of Christendom; the orphan asylums 
and charitable foundations; Florence Nightin- 
gale; Dr. Wichern and his Rauhe Haus; and 
the life of Christ—which possibly Mr. Buckle 
thinks a myth. Such examples and deeds are 
quite as lasting as the discoveries of Newton 
and Watt. 

Moral truths, he says, are stationary; but in- 
tellectual ones progressive. But the fact is, that 
both in morality and intellect the main princi- 
ples are stationary after they baye once been 
fixed, -but the siiil and thoroughness of the 
application of truths of either class constantly 
increase, 

“The first rudiments of knowledge,” he says, 
“ consist always of poetry, and often of rhyme.” 
Such assertions can not be proved or disproved 
logically. But nobody knows of any savage 
compends in poetry of the present day of “ the 
first rudiments of knowledge,” The Indians have 
none, nor the Esquimaux, nor the Fans, nor the 
Tunguses—that we ever heard of, And if the 
assumption here given were correct, there would 


is sometimes ennobled.” 


surely be a Pottawottomie or Ojibbeway cate- 
chism in rbyme in hunting and raising corn— 
would there not? 

“ The aim of the legislator should be, not truth, 
but expediency?’ A reference to the Com- 
promise” legislation of the United States is a 
sufficient commentary on that immoral assump- 
tion. But one still worse is contained in these 
words: The abilities by which even vice itself 
Vice can not be enno- 
bled at all. 

He says that the notion of constant natural 
laws must first have been suggested to people 
who had passed through the hunting stage and 
become agricultural. This is not reasonable. 


Huntsmen would learn the idea of natural laws 


without difficulty by observing the habits of 
game, the changes of the earth and of its 
growths, the signs of the weather, the seasons, 
and the stars; the effects of food, exposure, etc., 
on the body, and so on. 

“The most celebrated historians are manifestly 
inferior to the most successful cultivators of 
physical science.” This assumption is plausible, 
but untrue. Great physical discoveries are 
more brilliant than the labors of a great histo- 
rian, but not for that reason indicative of supe- 
rior abilities. A great victory is more brilliant 
than a great code of laws, but not therefore indi- 
cative of a superior intellect. 

The actions of men, Mr. Buckle says, must 
either be “ governed by fixed laws, or the result 
of either chance or supernatural interference ;” 
and after throwing out the latter two influences, 
he adopts the first. But by doing so he assumes 


that the regulation of human life by fixed laws 


excludes the nction of a God and his govern- 
ment; which he ought to prove, inasmuch as it 
is the very point at issue. For ‘‘ supernatural 
interference” may be according to fixed laws. 

Mr. Buckle falls into some curious inconsisten- 
cies, from the obvious reason that he has a 
theory to begin with, and sometimes forgets 
this for a moment during the effort of arranging 
the facts to correspond. 

Thus he lays it down that “the reason is 
perfectly silent” on immortality, and“ the im- 
agination therefore uncontrolled.” But further 
on he says that there are great religious truths” 
which “comfort the mind of man, raise him 
above the instincts of the hour, and infuse into 
him those lofty aspirations which, revealing to 
him his own immortality, are the measure and 
the symptom of a future life.” This language 
describes an appeal to faculties capable of 
weighing argument, of being convinced, and of 
conquering instincts. Those are the reasoning 
faculties. - . 

He asserts clearly and unconditionally that 
human volitions depend not on free-will, but en 
their antecedents. Soil, climate, food, and land- 
scape shape man. And society controls virtue 
and crime, and is responsible for them ; not the 
individual. Yet elsewhere he mentions the“ in- 
defatigable industry” of the Moriscoes in such 
warm and fertile lands as, on the former princi- 
ple, would have made them indolent; and from 
time to time, like other historians, he attributes 
great social changes to great men. He says 


that Adam Smith alone, by publishing one work, 
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did more for human happiness than all the 
statesmen and legislators of whom there is any 
authentic account. And he says the French 
Revolution was caused by a few great men. 

In one place he says that neither mental nor 
moral improvement is hereditary, and in an- 
other he says that nations must be educated 
to freedom. But to educate a nation requires 
both mental and moral improvement from gen- 
eration to generation; that is, hereditary im- 
provement. 

In one place he says that the oral ballads 
or traditionary records of the earliest or savage 
period of history are the truest part of it, and 
that the introduction of writing by leading to 
the disuse of the oral method and substituting 
records, did much to introduce false history. 
Yet afterward he lays it down as incontro- 
vertible that “ on account of the inevitable inter- 
mixture of fable essential to a rude people, no 
nation can possess trustworthy details respecting 
its own origin. 

One of Mr. Buckle’s favorite doctrines is, that 
statistics is a chief basis of history, and he ap- 
plies statistics to moral actions in a very curious 
way. Thus, he says, we feel individually that 
moral principles affect our actions, and we might 
improve or deteriorate morally ; but if we look 
at society as a whole, over a large surface and 
for a long time, we shall see that the statistics 
of vice remain the same; and therefore moral 
principles produce not the least effect ou man- 
kind in the aggregate, or eyen on men in very 
large masses.” That is, a community can not 
improve in morals if it is a big one. 

He says, moreover, that because we find a 
regularity in the annual percentage of crime, 
therefore we are to conclude that crime is simply 
a necessary blossom or product of society, and 
not to be imputed to individual badness at all. 
Again, he says that the moral conduct of men 
can be figured as a total and treated numeri- 
cally, so that if there is the more vice, the re- 
mainder of virtue is less. This he does literally 
claim; his language necessarily admits of repre- 
senting (for instance) all the moral actions of 
the year 1865 as one million, of which, if we can 
show that 600,000 were vicious, there is only a 
figure of 400,000 of virtue left. But mental and 
moral operations can not be dealt with by arith- 
metic as if actions could be put in a pile like 
barrels. The quantitative method will not apply 
to the mind. To discover the numerical average 
of crimes is a belp toward social knowledge and 
improvement, no doubt. But it would puzzle 
Mr. Buckle to work his rule both ways, and to 
make up his full statistics of virtues in each vil- 
lage or nation per annum, at so many on one day 
and so many on the next. This he would how- 
ever be bound to do, without any joke or sneer 
in the assertion, but on the plain principle that 
you must enumerate and classify, for statistical 
morality, all actions if you do part of them. The 
fact is, that the statistics of crime prove how 
much crime there is, and how it is distributed ; 
but nothing at all as to the ethical quality of it, or 
as to the responsibility for it. Itis true that of- 
fenses must come, and equally true that woe is 
unto him by whom offense cometh. 

We have noted numerous other surprising cases 
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of erroneous mental philosophy, of looseness of 
thought, of carelessness of statement, bad defini- 
tion, and direct misrepresentation, but a fair al- 
lowance for such errors is just to every doer of 
much work. A very few of the most startling 
may properly be set down. 

He says that “ The system of morals propound- 
ed in the New Testament contained no maxim 
which had not been previously enunciated, and 
that some of the most beautiful passages in the 
apostolic writings are quotations from pagan 
authors.“ The first of these monstrous state- 
ments we need scarcely contradict. For the 
second, the only such quotations are Acts xvii. 
28, For we are also his offspring ;? 1 Cor. xv. 
88, Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners;” and Titus i. 12, The Cretans are always 
liars.” Are those the most beautiful passages in 
the apostolic writings ? 

He says that rice is the chief food of the people 
of India, and quotes Elphinstone’s History of 
India to prove it. At the place quoted, Elphin- 
stone says that “ the principal food of the people 
of Hindoostan is wheat.” 

He says that “ In India, slavery, abject, eternal 
slavery, was the natural state of the great body 
of the people; it was the state to which they 
were doomed by physical laws utterly impossible 
to resist.“ Such an assertion might be expected 
from Mr. Robert Toombs, and by exactly such 
was the slavery of our own Southern States 
justified. But no allegation of physical neces- 
sity ever made wrong right, nor ever will. 

So deficient is Mr. Buckle’s doctrine of mental 
philosophy, that he describes veneration as made 
up of wonder and fear. He might as well say 
that pride is made up of courage and conscien- 
tiousness, or benevolence out of vanity and in- 
dolence, or conscientiousness out of timidity and 
benevolence. Wonder, he says again, comes 
from ignorance, and fear from weakness. But 
wonder is a separate faculty as much as com- 
bativeness ; and men of the greatest physical 
strength and of enormous official power have 
been great cowards, He calls consciousness “ an 
independent faculty,” whereas it is simply the 
fact of our being aware of our own existence 
and actions, and no more an “ independent 
faculty” than life is, But Mr. Buckle nowhere 
farnishes any set of definitions for his system of 
terms in philosophy. 

But, it will be asked, is this laborious work 
utterly worthless from beginning to end ? 


By no means. As a reliance, a guide, a 
teacher, it is utterly worthless. Its statements 
of cause and effect, its reasonings and systema- 
tizations are so often unsound that they can not 
be trusted at all. 

The book is valuable as a great collection 
or memorandum-book of classified facts, very 
convenient provided they are found to be cor- 
rect. The spirit of the writer is noble in many 
respects. He was in general kindly, free, fear- 
less, and fair. His misquotations and misstate- 
ments were errors, not cheats; prejudices, not de- 
liberate deceptions. And he suggests many thin 
well, and states and describes many things well. 
Read with caution and watchfulness, it will be 
found usefal. Followed implicitly, it will betray 
into all manner of blunders. It would not be 
easy to name any single work which would 
better justify the writer’s own urgent recom- 
mendation of the constant use of what he calls 
“ skepticism.” 


Religions Department. 
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ho man is thought a knave or fool, 

Or bigot plotting crime, 

Who, for the advancement of his kind, 
Is wiser than his time. 

For him the hemlock shall distill ; 
For bim the ax be bared ; 

For him the gibbet shall be built ; 
For him the stake prepared ; 

Him shall the scorn and wrath of men 
Pursue with deadly aim ; 

And malice, envy, spite, and lics 
Shall desecrate his nams, 

Bat truth sha!) conquer at the last, 
For round and round we run, 

And ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.” 


THE SABBATH. 


BY EMILY S. TANNER. 


` TEE week of toil is gone. 
Once more, broad streaming through tho deeps of night, 
Another day, the welcome Sabbath morn, 
Is risen on my sight. 
This day my feet shall cease 
The wearying, fretting rounds of life to run; 
But they shall be led forth with joy and peace 
Toward my Father's throne. 
My hands shall rest awhile 
From hard and grasping toil for daily need ; 
From warping cares, and passions that defile— 
Oh, heart, awhile be freed I 
My soul shall fold her wing 
In the calm shadow of Almighty love ; 
My ear shall hush to catch the faintest ring 
Of harmonies above. 
My eyes in trust shall turn 
Toward the green pastures of eternal rest, 
The far and shining portals half discern 
Of the mansions of the blest. 
I wait, O Lord, the morn 
Wher from the mystic deeps of death shall rise 
The heavenly Sabbath, in full brightness born, 
Upon my longing eyes 
When no dark week of toll, 
Its day of calm shall follow or precede— 
When from all pain, unrest, and wild turmoil, 
Shall heart and hand be freed. 
And when my ear, that now, 
Deafened by carth's discordant noises, 
Hears but so faint and far, while listening low 
The deep, eternal voices, 
Shall ope to know the gongs, 
The fullest depths of harmony divine, 
When holy hymns that breathe from seraph tongues 
Shall find a place on méne. 
When to those fields of rest 
Where death shall cease, and lifo and love begin, 
When passed tho portals, to the mansions blest, 
My feet shall enter in. 
Wakwick Neog, R. I. 


ee) — 
REASON AND REVELATION. 


In this age of liberal inquiry there is a growing 
tendency to rear aloft an edifice of reason to the 
supplantingofrevelation. The human mind, when 
trained in the atmosphere of scientific and exact 
literature, becomes positive in its nature, unless 
in the earlier stages of its cultivation spiritual 
truths are made a part of its elementary educa- 
tion. Ia our discussions of religious matters we 
snould remember that the true province of reve- 
lation is higher than abstract reason—that the 
latter ehould always be regarded as but supple- 
mental to the former, to be used intelligently, of 
course, as far as possible, in the maintenance of 


Christian truth. In the search for truth as affect- 
ing superbuman interests, reason alone has never 
discovered, and can not discover, a solution of 
the problem of immortality. Modern philoso- 
phers are no nearer the goal to-day than were the 
ancient Greek logicians. Plato, the greatest of 
the Greek philosophers, in his speculations on the 
“Immortality of the Soul,” after building up a 
most beautiful argument in proof of his proposi- 
tion, says, We shall never know these things 
until some divine man shall come and, like 
Diomed, touch our eyes that we may see.” Here 
is an acknowledgment which modern speculators 
would do well to consider. The “divine man” 
has come, and has touched our eyes with the 
balsam of rarrn, and all we have to do is to open 
our minds, look up, and see clearly through that 
medium. Situated as we are, amid things finite, 
dealing with matters transitory and uncertain, 
our reason is adapted to their consideration. 
But when we would look away from this earth, 
from the finite to the infinite, we must avail our- 
selves of the “wisdom which cometh down from 
above,” else our investigations of “things un- 
seen” will be hazy and doubtful. The religious 
tendencies and requirements of man are element- 
ary and indestructible. He feels a principle 
within him which draws him as it were out of 
himself and whiepers of “immortality.” If he 
make use of reason, human reason alone, as the 
vehicle on which to “soar untrodden heights,” 
he will utterly fail; but if he take counsel of rev- 
elation, his reason, enlightened and purified, will 
with ease, because aided by Omniscience, attain 
to a knowledge of those things which dispel dark- 
ness and impart true happiness to the soul. Man 
is endowed with certain faculties through the ex- 
ercise of which he may bring himself into com- 
munication with the world of matter and fact 
about him; and when he attempts to exercise 
these faculties in the investigation of the “ world 
beyond,” they fail to discover what he would 
know, and the more he speculates, the more 
entangled and confused do bis ideas become. 

We find, however, in this beautiful economy of 


human nature, a set of faculties specially adapted 
for bringing man into communion with the spirit- 
ual and heavenly. These faculties are “ aboye” 
reason; and when associated with the range of 
intellectual or reasoning organs beneath them, 
the latter being made to subserve the purposes 
of the former, man is enabled in very truth to 
look “from nature up to nature’s God.” The 
intellect unaided by the light which is to be ob- 
tained through those higher faculties will but 
struggle vainly on the confines of the spiritual. 
Hooker tells us: Dangerous it were for the feeble 
brain or man to wade far into the doings of the 
Most High, whom although to know be life, and 
joy to make mention of His name, yet our sound- 
est knowledge is to know that we know Him; 
not as indeed He is can we know Him, but 
our softest eloquence concerning Him is our 
silence when we confess without confession that 
His glory is inexplicable, His greatness above our 
capacity and reach. He is above, and we upon 
earth, therefore it behooveth our words to be 
wary and few.“ Let us not, therefore, deify 
the reason and ignore revelation, but let the 
lower be subordinated to the higher; as the feet 
are to the body and the bands to the mind, so let 
appetite, affection, property, mechanism, perce 

tives, and reflectives be alike subordinated to the 
moral sentiments. Let faith, hope, justice, and 


mercy have the supremacy, and we be obedient 1 


to revelation and to God. 
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Our Social Relations. 


Ob, happy they—the happiest of their kind 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Tbeir hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. — Tenn. 


THE SERVANT QUBSTION. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


Tats is an age of progression a century of reform. 
Nobody for a single instant doubts that, and yet 
it is perfectly astonishing what huge evils, what 
crying domestic grievances are being smoothed 
over and hushed up instead of being dragged out 
to the light and boldly looked in the face! Where 
is the use of reconstruction and emancipation and 
religions toleration, and all those high-sounding 
national benefits, so long as tho womankind of 
America are slaves and martyrs and victims, and 
everything else they ought not to be! Is it in- 
appropriate at this period, when the whole con- 
tinent ia thrilling under the power of grand re- 
forms and social growth, to call aloud for some 
Moses to compass our deliverance from the land 
of bondage? 

Everybody agrees with us in our estimate of 
the magnitude of the evil, and how aggravating 
it is to have everybody agree with you when they 
have no remedy to suggest! Yet no one seems 
to consider the propriety of studying out this 
great social enigma of servants! Can we make 
bricks without straw? Can the workman labor 
without good and sufficient tools? Then how on 
earth are American homes to be kept bright and 
cheerful, and American women to keep up with 
the age they live in, under the existing state of 
their kitchens? Nero and Dionysius in their 
palmiest days, Bloody Mary in all her despotic 
power, were nothing to the tyranny of Norah and 
Bridget who rule over us with iron sway, and 
„ give warning” at the first sign of insubordina- 
tion in the victims they call “ mistresses.” 

Look at the enormous demand rising up from 
every household in the land, and then at the de- 
plorably insufficient supply. Look at the pale, 
anxious faces of the over-worked, over-tasked 
housekeepera who must have auxiliaries in their 
kitchens and nurseries, and then look at the “ in- 
telligence offices“ where the Celtic damsels sit in 
solid phalanxes, boldly resolved on the highest 
po:sible wages for the smallest possible amount 
of work! 

I wouldn't hire such servants as that!” says 
the master of the house, instinctively recogniz- 
ing revolt, treachery, and deceit in the face of the 
new candidate for domestio bonors, brought home 
by his wife. Very well, what would you do? 
What could you do? Answer us that question, 
eir, and we will award yon the right of protest to 
any extent! 

Here is the matter in a nutsbell. You pay from 
ten to twenty dollars a month for services that 
are worth scarcely one fourth of the money ; you 
turn your kitchen into a hotel for the evening 
resort of “ coueins” and relations innumerable ; 
you are required to turn a deaf ear to the crash 
of breaking china, and a blind countenance to 
scratched silver and defaced cutlery. ‘Mary is 
so sensitive!” Your senses are not to be consulted 
atall. You are to remodel your American estab- 
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lishment after the pattern of the Limerick bovel, 
where the family and the pig lived in domestic bar- 
mony ; above all, you are never to find a word of 
fault with“ evenings out” and privileges” of all 
sorts and styles; and, finally, when you have en- 
dured and suffered until your patience bas alto- 
gether lost its natural dimensions, and seems like 
a strained India-rubber loop, and you have actu- 
ally succeeded in teaching your exile one or two 
new ideas without offending her “ amour propre, 
she comes triumphantly to you with the informa- 
tion that Mrs. Somebody has offered her two dol- 
lars a month more “ and she’s goin’ to lave yez!” 
So the dynasty of “ incapables,” as Dickens calls 
them, succeed one another, and your kitchen be- 
comes a battle-ground, wherein you are daily 
vanquished with great slaughter! 

Occasionally, once in about a hundred instances, 
you secure a “ treasure”—a neat-handed, light- 
footed, stirring Irish girl, whose pleasant smile 
makes it a luxury to look at ber, and who sings 
the delicious ballads of her native land as a 
brown thrush warbles in the spring woods. But 
she never stays. She is as sure to get married as 
the sun is to rise and set, and off she goes toa 
home of her own, leaving you, like Lord Ullin’s 
danghter, “lamenting.” And then the scheme of 
social tyranny begins again, and the chains you 
unwillingly re-assume, clank heavily, and the 
old wounds bleed afresh, and the question comes 
up, harder and more uncompromising than ever, 
what is to become of you? 

„Why, do your own work, to be sure,” says 
the complacent lord of creation, as if there could 
not be a minute’s hesitation as to the completeness 
of his remedy! 

Yes, when you, Mr. Oracle, sweep out your 
own store, and pack your own goods, and drive 
the cart down to the shipping lines, and officiate 
as your own porter, and clerk, and book-keeper, 
and errand-boy, and salesman, all in oue. Im- 
possible, do you say? Then how much more im- 
possible would it befor your wife to bein kitchen, 
nursery, parlor, and bedroom at the same time— 
to cook, and sing lullabys to a cross baby, and 
sweep, and sew, and keep up the social circle you 
are so tenacious of, and practice the music you 
like, and after all this to be bright and fresh in 
the evening to go outwith you? Women are not 
made of iron, nor gutta-percha either, and they 
can not execute impossibilities. 

It is true that machinery has come v0 our aid 
in a manner as marvelous as itis welcome. The 
needle no longer hangs like the sword of Damo- 
cles over the life and health and peace of woman. 
Knitting-machines hum merrily over the buried 
“sheaths” and ‘‘ needles” of our mothers; mys- 
tical contrivances have started up that make 
button-boles for us, and the next we know, our 
stockings will all be darned by machinery! But 
we never anticipate the advent of a machine that 
will set patches on little knees, and cut our old 
garments until they look “ amaist as weel’s new,” 
and kiss the bruises on baby foreheads, and be up 
in the parlor, and down in the cellar, pickling, 
preserving, receiving company, and sewing on 
buttons by turns! Show us such a machine as 
that, and we will proceed to show you the dawn 
of the millennium! 

A woman can not go into the labor market and 


hire the delicate grace and tact that make home 
delightful; she can not get a substituie” who 
will fulfill the nobler, higher daties of her atation, 
whose influence will surround her children with 
ever-present care—whose cheerful sympathy will 
soothe her husband’s flagging spirits. All these 
things she must do herself or they will remain 
undone, and no one but a woman can ever know 
the drain of vitality, the calm, uncomplaining 
patience, and the wear and tear of the nervous 
system that are implied in the fulfillment of such 
duties. The wusherwoman who stands twelve 
hours over the steaming tab—the charwoman who 
goes out “cleaning” for a livelihood, are not, we 
will venture to say, half so actually and positively 
tired at the end of the day as the delicate wife and 
mother who has never attempted manual labor, 
and whose attendants have been at her back and 
call for every service! 

These things she can not hire, but she can hire 
robust strength and bodily activity to represent 
her as faras bone and muscle and sinewsgo. She 
can in a measure have two pairs of feet and two 
pairs of bands to execute her behests, and these 
under the circumstances are actually essential. 


She must have help, no matter how miserable and 
inefficient it is, and from this very inefficiency 
springs the one great trial and ordeal of the 
American housekeeper. 

Our space is exhausted, not so the subject. It 
shall“ lie over” for discussion in another number. 


— 
OUR MODEL 8OCI BTT. 


BY LUOY LIBERTY. 


Prisons, penitentiaries, houses of correction ! 
The terrors of the law, forsooth! We know 
people that arc a great deal more afraid of the 
terrors of society than all the penal statutes put 
together. A penitentiary wouldn’t stand any 
kind of chance alongside of Mrs. Grundy’s frown. 
As for houses of correction, don’t they live in 
them all the time? Aren’t they in a perpetual 
state of probation as to the proper handling of 
their silver forks, the right shape of their visiting 
cards, and the correct style of rising up and sit- 
ting down? We would rather be a wild savage 
among the Libyan deserts than go about clanking 
the chains of our civilization like these miserahle 
victims of society ! 

Now, if we were President of the United States, 
or Prince of Wales, we would remodel tho whole 
thing; not that we should expect to succeed on 
the first trial; but we would do as our spectacled 
grandmother does with her paper sack-patterns, 
cut and clip and scissor away until the result 
satisfied us exactly. And the very firet thing we 
should do would be to expurgate sundry social 
faults that have puzzled us and annoyed us ever 
since we were tall enough to look over the top of 
the kitchen table ! l 

What are they? Well—let us think. In the 
first place, a woman shouldn’t be banished beyond 
the pale of society because she has stepped out- 
side of the beaten tract of pickling and preserving, 
or stitching her husband’s sbirt-collars, to write, 
or speak, or carve marble, or do anything that 
God has prompted her to achieve! Is it a social 
fault that she likes to do what she can do best? 
If so, what terrible defaulters some of us are 
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Next, we should immeñiately pass an edict in 
favor of little. children; they should all wear print 
calico dresses instead of senseless embroideries and 
lace at two dollars a yard ; their little shoulders 
should be covered up, and their legs should be 
promptly and sensibly stockinged; and if they 
wanted to play in the dirt, and pull daisies, in- 
stead of walking up and down a hot pavement 
holding on to the finger of a French bonne, our 
Grand Vizier should seo that their wishes were 
duly carried into execution, or we would know 
the reason why! 

The kitchen should be constituted an equally 
honorary place with the parlor; and if a young 
gentleman happened to call on a young lady be- 
fore 12 M., it should be just as proper for him to 
take a seat by the range and watch her fair fingers 
in the act of manipulating pie-crust, as it would 
to lean over the piano and listen to an aria from 
Faust! 

It should bea social fault of the first magni- 
tude for a lady to press a young man to take “a 
glass of wine—just one little glass—to please me,” 
and then, three months afterward, strike his name 
off her visiting-list because “people say he has 
taken to drink.” In our code of law, she should 
be compelled to recognize the consequences of 
her own deed—ay, and to abide by it, too! 

Nobody should be allowed to wear Cashmere 
shawls and hundred-dollar diamond shirt-pins 
until the cook’s wages were duly paid and the 
grocer’s bill was settled; and it should be strictly 
against the rules and regulations of our republic 
to “ haggle” with market-women, seamstresses, or 
hackleberry girls; if people can afford to pay 
their prices, well and good—if not, they should 
let it alone! . 

It should cease to be obligatory for a poor 
lawyer to wear as elegant broadcloth as a million- 
aire merchant; girls that have pretty hands 
should have the privilege of dispensing with kid 
gloves, and nobody over fifty years of age should 
wear round hats.“ We should keep up the ap- 
propriateness of thiags in our dominions! 

People should dress just exactly as their means 
might sanction ; out of their annual incomes just 
such a percentage should regularly be laid by 
against the “ rainy days” that come to us all. 
Steel forks should be as fashionable as silver; and 
if people couldn’t afford finger-glasses, why, our 
republic would jog along just as comfortably if 
they ventured to do without them! Our boys 
should be boys until they arrived at the years of 
young manhood, and not begin to smoke and play 
billiards before they were out of short jackets ; 
and our girls should play with their dolls until 
they were full fourteen years old! 

Altogether, we would have a very nice state of 
thiags if we were only the President of the United 
States, or the Prince of Wales—we’re not at all 
particular which! That's our notion of society! 
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Waen a man takes more pleasure ia earning 
money than in spending it, he has taken the first 
step toward wealth. 

A HYPOCRITE may spin so fair a thread as to de- 
ceive his own eye. He may admire the cobweb, 
and not know himself to be the spider. 


A SYMPATHETIC RESPONSB 
TO “CELIBATE’S SOLILOQUY.” 


To wed, or not to wed ? mild mangles Will. Shakspeare. 
*T were well to settle, with tho not aforesaid, 
Bechewing other knofs ; well knowing 
How that svperfluity of old. called Eve, 
To sin enticed her lordly spouse, 
And in their after-married life 
Raised Cain. But cven that 
Is nothing to her modern daughters 
"Mong whom your woful lot is cast, 
For, as I heard a brother sufferer sagcly say, 
„Had modern women senso cnongh to live 
With Eve's simplicity, what would bo saved! 
No crinoline swept Eden’s flowers to earth, 
Nor twenty-dollar bonnets knocked down fruit, 
Nor hose, nor gloves, nor handkerchiefs ran Adam into 
debt. 
Oh, were not these good traits played ont,’ 
A fellow in sane mind might condescend to marry.” 
I saw immediately where ‘twas 
Woman has wrecked her chances. 
Oh, women ! if ye would be wed, return 
Unto the good old way of Eve— 
So do! even as creation’s modern lords 
Pursue unchanged the ancient ways of Adam. 
Mark how sweet Eve, with hair unbound, 
And scant becoming dress of fig leaves, 
Guiltless of hoops, with loving words, 
Bounds forth to Adam; when at three A.M., 
With rather faltering step, he gladdens her 
By his return from oysters and champagne— 
Or mayhap the semd-weekly club—or an 
Engagement of especial business. Nor does she chide 
When he with choice Havana smokes the curtains 
And spits upon the carpet. And, morecver, 
When Abel took his midnight squall, 
Swift she complicd with Adam's mild request 
Of. Stop that noise, I tell you, Bre; nor thought 
As soon her ears were charmed by a melodious snore, 
Which trumpets her liege lord's return to sleep 
I'd as lief hear a squall as that.“ 
But, Blunderbuss, it’s plain you are aware 
Which side your bread is buttered on. 
*Tis evident the “peculiarities of single life” 
Have eo ripened your “ native hue of greenness,” 
„A loving damsel” would bo done drown to get you. 
Small wonder that your unsophisticated heart and purse- 
strings shrink 
At wedlock’s hideous possibilities. Bat should 
The golden luster of a longer purse 
(Belonging, mayhap, to some interesting widow,”) 
O’ercome your conscience,“ there's some hope 
The report will be widely heard 
When such a * blunderbuss” shall pop” 
With the intent to touch“ the question.” 
BERTHA, 
—— — 


Maxuoon anp WomanHooD.—Who are you, young 
man, young woman, living in this age and country, 
and yet doing nothing to benefit others? Who 
are you—blest with powers of body and intellect, 
and yet an idler in the busy work-shop of life? 
Who are you with an immortal soul, and yet that 
soul deaf to the myriad voices all about you that 
call to duty and to labor? Arise! and be a faith- 


ful toiler. God calls you; Humanity calls you; 
and they both have a right to all your powers. 
Arise! Make your wholo life one scene of indus- 
try! Arise, and go forth, and every moment 
your feet shall press or your hands touch some 
pedal or key in the “organs that shake the uni- 
verse.” Arise! there is work for you to do. You 
were created to toil and bear a hand where the 
hammers of Time are ringing as they fashion the 
fabric of eternity. 

PHILOsoPHERs say that shutting the eyes makes 
the sense of hearing more acute. Perhaps this 
accounts for the habit some people have of always 


closing their eyes in church during the sermon. 


A LITTLE OFFICH OF TRUST. 


‘Waar shall I do with Joe Smith?“ said Mrs. L. 
to herself, as she dismissed her school for the 
night. “I have exhausted every expedient; he 
will whisper, and smile, and bewitch the boys 
generally. There—I have it! I'll give him a re- 
sponsibility. He has Self-Esteem, Approbative- 
ness, and a fair conscience, I am sure. I think 
he'll be honest—T’ll risk it at all events.“ 

The next day the lady happened by a little 
calculation to meet the boy in a convenient 
place. 

Joseph,“ said she, do you know where I 
live?“ 

„1 guess 80; it’s in South Street, is'nt it ?” 

“Yes, No. 225; you know that is a good way 
from the post-office, and my mails are a great 
trouble to me; I really need a penny post; how 
would you like to be one?“ 

„First rate,” said Joseph; but, he added, 
glancing down upon himeelf, as if bis clothes 
were a drawback to promotion. 

“Oh, your coat will do very well,“ said Mrs. 
L.; I only want a boy I can trast.” 

Joseph straightened up and looked every inch 
a man four feet nine inches higb. She might 
trust him—to be sure she might. 

“And I will give you a penny for every letter 
you find in Box 124.” 

Mrs. L. had no difficulty after this in getting 
her letters in early season, but Joseph scorned to 
take the pennies. 

Strange what effect a little confidence had in 
the scbool-room! It fairly made Joe over. He 
could go in and out quietly, sit still in his chair, 
and mind his business like a man. He was as 
good a boy as ever need be for a whole term, 
and then he was promoted to a higher depart- 
ment. 

No child always suspected, or disapproved, or 
disliked, however he may deserve it, will ever 
become good. No heart set at a distance from a 
stronger or better heart will ever be persuaded, 
or driven, or won to its duty. It is human near- 
ness, and warmth, and sympathy that the way- 
ward want; and it often takes but a trifle to 
save as well as to ruin a little transgressor. 

A child’s waywardness is very often not so 
much a wicked spirit as it is an outlet of the 
restlessness of childhood ; and it is many times 
cured by diverting a thougbt or giving occupa- 
tion to an unemployed faculty. A whole term of 
discomfort and disadvantage was prevented by 
giving Joseph a little office of trust; he was 
proud of the service, and his gallantry made 
him, both for his teacher’s sake and his own, 
ambitious of good behavior as a pupil. 

There is seldom a child too bad to be in a 
great measure controlled in the school-room by 
a little wit added to a great deal of kindness. 
Some sentiment of love, honor, ambition, or con- 
science, if skillfully played upon, will in nearly 
every case effect all that a sterner punishment 
could hope to accomplish. E. L. E. 


— 
Beauties generally die old maids. They set 


such a value on themselves, that they don’t find 4 


a purchaser until the market is closed. 
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Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is fourm, and doth the baly maske.—Spenser. 


OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


SPIRITUALITY (17) or Wonder—Fr. Mervei- 
losité.—The state of being spiritual.— Webster. 

Marvelousness (Spirituality) exerts a very great infiu- 
ence over religious conceptions, and in my opinion con- 
tributes more than veneration to religious faith.—Spurz- 
heim. 

Iam disposed to infer that the legitimate tendency of 
Wonder (Spirituality) is to inspire the mind with a long- 
ing after novelty in everything, and that its proper effect 
is to stimulate to invention and improvement.— Combe. 

Location. —The organ of Spirituality (17, fig. 
1) is situated immediately above Ideality, in the 
lateral parts of the anterior region of the top- 
head. 

PxystoGnomioaL Sian.—Large and active Spir- 
ituality gives a singularly elevated expression of 
countenance. The eyelids are lifted and the 
eyes often turned obliquely upward. When the 
excitement of the organ results in the feeling of 
wonder, the expression becomes like that of fig. 2. 

Fonction. — Dr. Spurzheim remarks. “Some 
find all things natural and regulated by the 
law of creation; many others are amused with 
fictions, tales of wonders, and miraculous occur- 
rences. They find in 
every passing event 
extraordinary and 
wonderful circum- 
stances, and are con- 
stantly 
after whatever can 
excite admiration 
and astonishment. 
This sentiment is to 
be observed umong 
Imankind at large, 
both among savages 
and civilized na- 
tions. In every age, 
and under every sky, man has been guided 
and led by his credulity and superstition. The 
founders of all nations have had a fabulous origin 
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| ascribed to them, and in all countries miraculous 


searching 
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traditions and marvelous stories 
occur in ample abundance. Almost 
all histories, until within the last two 
centuries, reported seriously super- 
natural facts. Heroules in his cradle 
suffocated serpents; Romulus was 
nourished by a she-wolf. There are 
many disposed to believe in dreams, 
sorcery, amulets, magic, astrology, 
in the mystic influence of spirits and 
angels, in the power of the devil, in 
second sight, and in miracles and in- 
comprehensible representations of 
all sorts. Some also are disposed to 
have visions, and to see ghosts, de- 
mons, and phantoms. This senti- 
ment gains credence to the trne and 
also to the false prophet, aids super- 
stition, but is also essential to the > 
belief in the doctrines of refined re- 
ligion. It is more or lees active, not 
only in different individuals, but also 
in whole nations; its functions are 
often disordered, constituting one 
form of insanity, called demono- 
mania.” 

ILLUSTRATIVE ExamrLeEs.—Dr. Gall 
remarked in the first fanatic that fell 
under his observation a large de- 
velopment of the part of the brain lying be- 
tween the organs of Ideality and Imitation, and 
subsequently met with many similar instances. 
“ Dr. Jung Stilling, whom he often saw with the 
låte Grand Duke of Baden, was a tailor in his 


thal 


Fie. 3.—ROBERT BURNS. 


youth, then a tutor, afterward doctor in medi- 
cine, moralist, divine, journalist, illuminatus, and 
visionary ; and in him thie part of the brain was 
largely developed. He believed firmly in appa- 
ritions, and wrote a book in exposition of this 
doctrine. In the Maison de Detention at Berne, 
Dr. Gall saw a fanatic who believed that Jesus 
Christ, surrounded by a brilliant light, as if a 
million of suns had combined their splendors, 
had appeared to him to reveal the true religion. 
A gentleman who moved in the best society in 
Paris asked Dr. Gall to examine his head. The 
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doctor’s first remark was, You sometimes see 
visions, and believe in apparitions.’ The gentle- 
man started from his chair in astonishment, and 
said that he had frequent visions ; but that never, 
up to this moment, had he spoken on the subject 
to any human being, through fear of being set 
down as absurdly credulous. On another occa- 
sion, Dr. Gall, when he observed the development 
of tho head of a Dr. W., told him that he ought to 
bave a strong liking for the marvelous and su- 
pernatural. ‘For once,’ replied he, ‘you are 
completely mistaken, for I have laid down the 
rule to believe in nothing which can not be math- 
ematically demonstrated.’ After talking with 
him on various scientific subjects, Dr. Gall turned 
the conversation toward animal magnetism, which 
appeared a fit topic to pnt the mathematical rigor 
of his proofs to the test. He instantly became 


greatly animated; assured Dr. Gall again very 


solemnly that he admitted nothing as true that 
was not mathematically demonstrated; but add- 
ed, he was convinced that a spiritual being acted 
in magnetism; that it operated at great dis- 
tances; that no distance, indeed, presented an 
obstacle to its action; and that, on this account, 
it could sympathize with persons in any part of 
the world. It is the same cause,’ continued he, 
‘which produces apparitions. Apparitions and 
visions are rare, no doubt, but they undoubtedly 
exist, and I am acquainted with the laws which 
regulate their production.’ ‘On this occasion,’ 
says Dr. Gall, ‘I thought within myself that my 
inference from his development was not so very 
errcneous as the worthy doctor wished me to 
believe.“ 

Spirituality was largely developed in Joan of 
Aro, Cromwell, Tasso, Swedenborg, Stilling, Wes- 
ley, Burns, Scott, and Hawthorne, and correct 
portraits of them show a marked fallness in the 
region assigned to its organ. 

Dnax ORD SprirituaLity.— The subject of vi- 
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sions,” Mr. Combe says, “is still attended with 
considerable difficulty. I have met with cases 
similar to those recorded by Drs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim. In the London Bedlam I examined the 
head of a patient whose insanity consisted in 
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seeing phantoms, and being led to act as if they 
were realities ; although, as he himself stated, he 
was convinced by his understanding at the very 
time that they were mere illusions; but could 
not regulate his conduct by this conviction. In 
him the organ of Form was well developed, and 
that of Wonder was decidedly large. When 
asked whether he experienced any sensation in 
the head when afflicted with visions, he pointed 
to the spot on each side where the ergan of Won- 
der is situated, and said that he felt an uneasy 
sensation there.”’ 

SPURZHEIM, John Gaspar, distinguished as one 
of the founders of Phrenology, was born on the Ast of 
December, 1776, at Longvick, a village about seven miles 
from the city of Treves, on the Moselle, now under the 
dominion of Prussia. He became acquainted with Dr. 
Gall in 1799, and entering with great zeal into the con- 
sideration of the new doctrine, soon became a convert 
to it. He became associated with Dr. Gall in 1804. His 
death occurred at Boston, Massachusetts, U. 8. A., No- 
vember 10th, 1882.— Biographical Dictionary. 

In 1813 Dr. Spurzheim visited Vienna for the 
purpose of receiving his degree of M.D., and soon 
after, having previously stndied the English lan- 
guage for six months, took his departure for Great 
Britain, where he lectured with great success in 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and other places, 
making thousands of converts to Phrenology and 
finding many warm personal friends. 

Returning to Paris, where he had previously 
assisted Dr. Gall, he had two courses of lectures 
in the French language, which attracted great 
attention and gave a new impulse to the course 
of Pbrenology. l 

In 1825 Dr. Spurzheim visited Great Britain, 
where he again lectured in all the principal 
cities, visiting schools, colleges, hospitals, asy- 
lums, and prisons for the purpose of physiological 
and phrenological investigation, and adding con- 
tinually to his vast store of facts bearing on 
physical and mental science. 

Dr. Spurzheim sailed for the United States on 
the 20th of June, 1832, and arrived in New York 
on the 4th of August. His career in this country 
was as brilliant as it was brief. His lectures in 
Boston and Cambridge were attended by the 
most learned and eminent people of those places, 


and resulted in the establishment of Phrenology 
on a secure basis. He died in the fall of the 
same year, at the age of 54 years. 

Among the founders of Phrenology the name 
of Spurzheim must ever stand second only to 
that of Gall. The additions made by him to the 
number of fundamental faculties not before ad- 
mitted by Gall are eight. Itis to him also that 
we are indebted for the name of our science— 
Phrenology—it having previously been called 
Craniology. 

He was a good as well as a great man—a 
noble specimen of the savant, the gentleman, and 
the Christian. 
` SUBLIMITY (B).—Elevation of place; lofty height; 
an elevated feeling consisting of a union of astonish- 
ment and awe at the contemplation of great scenes and 
objects of exalted excellence.— Webster. 

Perception and appreciation of the vast, the illimita- 
ble, the endless, the omnipotent, and the infinite. Adap- 
ted to that infinitude which characterizes every depart- 
ment of nature.— 88. %- Instructor. 

Location.—The organ of Sublimity is situated 
on the side-head, directly above Acquisitiveness 
(B, fig. 1), and behind Ideality. 

Function.—This is not recognized by the Eu- 
ropean phrenologists generally as a distinct fac- 
ulty. We, however, believe it to be so, and con- 
sider its organ as established. Its function is to 
give perception of the grand and sublime in na- 
ture, art, and literature—to enable us to appre- 
ciate mountain scenery, the vastness of the ocean, 
the grandeur of a thunder-storm, the roar of ar- 
tillery, the clash of armies, etc., or descriptions 
and pictures of such scenes. It is also an ele- 
ment in religious faith, and assists our concep- 
tions of God and immortality. It co-operates 
with Ideality in the artist and the poet, and with 
Veneration and Spirituality in the religious wor- 
shiper. 

TEMPERAHENT.—Internal constitution; state 
with respect to the predominance of any single quality, 
or the relative proportion of different qualities or con- 
stituent parts; temperature; as, the demperament of the 
body.— Webster. 

In their last analysis the temperaments are as 
numerous as the individuals of the human race, 
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no two persons being found with precisely the 
same physical constitution. Tracing them back, 
bowever, we find them all to result from the almost 
infinite combination of a few simple elements. 
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Taz Awnomnt Doornmn.— Hippocrates, the 
father of medicine,” describes four tempera- 
mental conditions depending, according to his 
theory, upon what he called thé four primary 
components of the human body the blood, the 


phlegm, the yellow bile, and the black bile. 
The preponderance of one or the other of these 
components in a person produces his peculiar 
constitution or temperament. Bodies in which 
blood superabounds have, he says, the sanguine 
temperament ; if phlegm be in excess, the phleg- 
matic temperament; if yellow bile be most fully 
developed, the choleric temperament is pro- 
duced ; and if the black bile (atrabilis) be most 
abundant, the melancholic or atrabilious tem- 
perament. 

This doctrine of the temperaments was much 
discussed by tbe ancients, but never greatly 
modified. It may be said to have stood un- 
changed till the revival of letters after the dark 
ages; and even then the same four-fold division 
was generally adopted. Stahl first adapted it to 
the modern doctrines of human pathology. Bær- 
haave increased the number of temperaments to 
eight, but supposed them to be formed merely by 
different combinations of the four cardinal quali- 
ties. Dr. Gregory, to the four temperaments of 
the ancients, added a fifth, which he called the 
nervous, but failed to establish it on any satis- 
factory basis. Cullen reduced the temperaments 
to two—the sanguine and the melancholic. 

Dr. Spurzueim’s Descriprion.—Thus far it will 
be seen that the brain, as affecting temperamental 
conditions, is left out of the account altogether, 
which leaves the most important of the four 
temperaments unexplained. The discoveries of 
Gall and Spurzheim made it manifest that the 
brain must necessarily form the basis of a special 
temperamental condition; but the attention of 
the founders of Phrenology was mainly directed 
to other and more strictly phrenological points, 
and little was added by them to our stock of knowl- 
edge on the subject. Dr. Spurzheim has, however, 
briefly described the temperaments as follows: 

1. The lymphatic constitution, or phlegmatic 
temperament, is indicated by a pale white skin, 
fair hair, roundness of form, and repletion of the 
cellular tissue. The flesh is soft, the vital actions 
are languid, the pulse is feeble; all indicates 
slowness and weakness in the vegetative, affec- 
tive, and intellectual functions. 

2. The sanguine temperament is proclaimed by 
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a tolerable consistency of flesh, moderate plump- 
ness of parts, light or chestnut hair, blue eyes, 
great activity of the arterial system ; a strong, 
full, and frequent pulse, and an animated coun- 
tenance. Persons thus constituted are easily 
affected by external impressions, and possess 
greater energy than those of the former tem- 
perament. ö 

3. The bilious temperament is characterized 
by black hair, a dark, yellowish, or brown skin, 
black eyes, moderately full but firm muscles, and 
harshly expressed forms. Those endowed with 
this constitution have a strongly marked and 
decided expression of countenace ; they manifest 
great general activity and functional energy. 

4. The external signs of the nervous tempera- 
ment are fine thin hair, delicate health, general 
emaciation, and smallness of the muscles, rapid- 
ity in the muscular actions, vivacity in the sen- 
sations. The nervous system of individuals so 
constituted preponderates extremely, and they 
exhibit great nervous sensibility. 

Toe New Crassirication.—The ancient doc- 
trine of the temperaments, of which that of Dr. 
Spurzheim and modern writers generally is but a 
modification, has clearly a physiological founda- 
tion; but while we acknowledge the correctness 
of the classification and its value in a patholog- 
ical point of view, we base our delineations of 
character on what may be called the anatomical 
system of temperaments, a concise exposition of 
which is herewith given. 

The human body is composed of three grand 
classes or systems of organs, each of which has 
its special function in the general economy. We 
denominate them— 


1. The Motive or Mechanical System ; 
2. The Vital or Nutritive System ; and 
8. The Mental or Nervous System. 


On this natural anatomical basis rests the most 
simple and satisfactory doctrine of the tempera- 
ments, of which there are primarily three, corre- 
sponding with the three systems of organs just 
named. We call them— 


1. The Motive Temperament ; 
2. The Vital Temperament; and, 
3. The Mental Temperament. 


Each of these temperaments is determined by 
the predominance of the class of organs from 
which it takes its name. The first is marked by 
a superior development of the osseous and mus- 
cular systems, forming the locomotive appara- 
tus; in the second the vital organs, the principal 
seat of which is in the trunk, give the tone 
to the organization; while in the third the 
brain and nervous system exert the controlling 
power. 


1. Tue Morrve Temperamuent.—The bony frame- 
work of the human body determines its general 
configuration, which is modified in its details by 
the muscular fibers and cellular tissues which 
overlay it. In the motive temperament, the 
bones are proportionally large and generally 
long rather than broad, and the outlines of the 
form manifest a tendency to angularity. The 
figure is commonly tall and striking if not ele- 
gant; the face oblong, the cheek-bones rather 
high; the front teeth rather large; the neck 
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rather long; the shoulders broad and definite ; 
the chest moderate in size and fullness ; the ab- 
domen proportional; and the limbs long and 


tapering. The muscles are well developed and 


correspond in form with the bones. The com- 
plexion and eyes are generally but not always 
dark, and the hair dark, strong, and abundant. 
The features are strongly marked and their ex- 
pression striking. Firmness of texture charao- 
terizes all the organs, imparting great strength 
and endurance. 


2. THe VitaL TemPeRAMENT.—As this tempera- 
ment depends upon the preponderance of the 
vital or nutritive organs, which occupy the great 
cavities of the trunk, it is necessarily marked by 
a breadth and thickness of body proportionally 
greater, and a stature and size of limbs propor- 
tionally less than the motive temperament. Its 
most striking physical characteristic is rotundity. 
The face inclines to roundness ; the nostrils are 
wide; the neck rather short; the shoulders 
broad and rounded; the chest full; the abdo- 
men well developed; the arms and legs plump 
but tapering, and terminating in hands and feet 
relatively small. The complexion is generally 
florid ; the countenance smiling; the eyes light; 
the nose broad, and the hair soft, light, and 
silky. ö 

Persons of this temperament have greater 
vigor, but less density and toughness of fiber 
than those in whom the motive predominates. 
They love fresh air and exercise, and must be al- 
ways doing something to work off their con- 
stantly aceumulating stock of vitality; but they 
generally love play better than hard work. 


3. Tan MENTAL TEMTENMExT.— The mental 
temperament, depending upon the brain and 
nervous system, is characterized by a slight 
frame; a head relatively large; an oval or a 
pyriform face; a high, pale forehead ; delicate 
and finely chiseled features ; bright and ex- 
pressive eyes; slender neck; and only a mod- 
erate development of the chest. The whole 
figure is delicate and graceful, rather than strik- 
ing or elegant. The hair is soft, fine, and not 
abundant or very dark; the skin soft and deli- 
cate in texture; the voice somewhat high-keyed, 
but varied and flexible in its intonations ; and 
the expression animated and full of intelligence. 

For a fuller and more satisfactory exposition 
of the temperaments, see our New Physiogno- 
my,” Chap. IV. 
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Tas Present Tn. — Who is not glad to live 
in these times?—in these times of activity and 
progress—in these times when a struggle is going 
on sublimer than ever before called women 
to acts of love and sacrifice or men to deeds 
of valor and patriotism. Who is not glad to live 
and labor in these times when the ponderous 
blows, struck by millions of sinews welded into one, 
are making the mighty barriers of wrong and op- 
pression give way? Who, that is doing his duty, 
does not look up, now and then, and, from a full 
heart throbbing with gratitude, say, Oh, God, I 
thank Thee?” As a friend said to us, a few days 
since, “It is glorious to live in these times.” 
Glorious ! 
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4 knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us In all our investigations of the variqus phenomena of 
lifes—Oadants, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.— Hess iv, & 


FEEDING CHILDREN. 
TO YOUNG MOTHERS. 


Tan proper feeding of children lies at the very 
gateway of health to the human race. That more 
than half the children die in infancy is a melan- 
choly fact, and we have often stated that it is 
not in consequence of the natural weakness of 
the human infant, not because the human race ia 
less perfectly organized than the lower animals, 
that man is less healthy than the beast. Not 
one in a hundred of the young of the horse and 
cattle kind die in infancy or fail to come to ma- 
turity either in the wild or in the domesticated 
state. The artificial habits of human beings 
must lie at the foundation of the great mortality 
of infants. 

This subject of infant feeding has been pretty 
amply discussed by Dr. Andrew Combe in his 
work entitled, Physiological and Moral Man- 
agement of Infancy.” In this, everything that 
relates to the hygienic condition of the new-born 
child is discussed with candor and learning, and 
as Dr. Combe was a good phrenologist as well as 
an excellent physician and writer, the work is, 


we think, worthy of being cordially commended . 


to all young mothers. It would please us to 
make lengthy extracts from this excellent work, 
but room forbids. Those who have a child to 
rear can not do better than to procure a eopy. 
We give a few quotations. 

“The mother’s milk being the natural and best 
food of the infant,.the next point is to determine 
at what intervals the latter may be admitted to 
the breast. Here, again, it is indispensable to 
warn the parent against hurtful excess; for if 
the stomach is too frequently replenished or too 
much distended, digestion necessarily becomes 
enfeebled, and gripes and flatulence arise and 
torment the child. The usual practice with in- 
experienced mothers is to offer the breast when- 
ever the child cries or shows the least appear- 
ance of uneasiness, no matter from what cause, 
as if hunger were the only sensation which the 
young being could experience. The real char- 
acter of this insensate conduct may be judged of 
by analogy. When a boy brings on a fit of 
colic by over-eating, and cries lustily from the 
consequent pain, we should consider it a strange 
mode to insist on his eating more ; and yet the 
common way of quieting an over-fed infant, by 
again offering it the breast, is not a whit more 
rational or less destructive. The infant can not 
possibly discriminate between good and bad, 
and, in the impatience of its suffering, it will 
often snatch at anything, however much it may 
add to its troubles.” 

“It is indeed no less a mistake to be over- 
anxious always to put an immediate stop to cry- 
ing. To a considerable extent crying is an inten- 
tional provision of nature, and is called into play 
by every new sensation of any force.” 

“The great principle of proportioning the 
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supply of food to the quantity of material ex- 
pended in growth or carried away as waste, is 
equally applicable in infancy as in later life. 
During the first weeks of existence the infant 
does nothing but breathe, eat, digest, sleep, and 
grow, and it therefore requires to be fed more 
frequently than at a later period. On an aver- 
age, about three hours may be allowed to elapse 
between its repasts; and as it becomes older the 
interval may be gradually extended.” [Much 
depends on the qualii of the milk it gets.] 

“ During the night also, as well as during 
the day, the infant requires to be fed, but not so 
frequently. At first it may be put to the breast 
perhaps thrice: in the course of one night; but 
afterward twice, namely, late at night and early 
in the morning, will be sufficient.” 

The eminent Dr. Bell, American editor of Dr. 
Combe’s work on “ Infancy,” in a foot-note, says : 
% Mothers and nurses oughé to be made aware 
that infants have, as well as adults, the sen- 
sation of thirst in addition to that of hunger. 
Milk, as a bland fluid, will often gratify both 
these sensations ; but when excited by the heat 
of the bed and close air of the room during 
the night, or by that of too hot a fire or stove 
during the day, the child is simply thirsty, and 
requires water for drink, at a time when the 
mother’s milk would only increase the irritation 
and oppression.” 

We quote again from Dr. Combe: It is now 
generally agreed upon, that, till the appearance 
of the first teeth, no kind of food is so congenial 
to the infant constitution as its mother’s milk. 
The mother, therefore, is peculiarly called upon, 
by every tie of duty and affection, to become 
the nurse of her own child; and nothing except 
ill health and positive inability can excuse her 
in seeking to devolve this endearing duty on 
It is quite true that some mothers are, 
from feebleness of constitation or infirm health, 
incapable of nursing, and must wholly resign 
the duty to others, however ardently they may 
long to fulfill it. But it is not less true that 
in many instances the inability arises entirely 
from the mode of life they choose to lead, and 
from the want of ordinary self-denial in their 
diet and general regimen.” 


It can hardly be too much to say that no duty 
is more important and more pressing upon those 
who enter upon the duties of maternity than that 
they learn sometbing of the nature and character 
of those duties, and bow best to perform them, 
for their own happiness, for the happiness of 
their children, and for the well-being of the com- 
munity in which that child—if it live—must act 
a part. 
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Tas Diamonp CEMENT, for uniting broken pieces 
of china, glass, etc., which is sold as a secret at 
an absurdly dear price, is composed of isinglass 
soaked in water till it becomes soft, and then dis- 
solved in proof spirit, to which a little gum resin, 


ammoniac, or galbanum and resin mastic are 
added, each previously dissolved in a minimum 
of alcohol. When to be applied, it must be gen- 
tly beated to liquefy it ; and it should be kept for 
use in a well-corked vial. An excellent transpa- 
rent glue, which will be found nearly as good as 
the Diamond Cement,“ may be made by simply 
dissolving at a low heat one ounce of isinglass in 
two wine-glasses of spirits of wine. Care should 
be taken not to allow the mixture to boil over. 
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HOW TO PUNISH A CHILD. 
A FATHER’S EXPERIENCE. 


Dear Mr. Enrron: I am the father of two little 
boys—one is still with me in the world, but the 
other has been gone six years, and I mourn for 
him with a mourning that is full of regret, for I 
was a stranger to the wisdom necessary to train 
him aright until he was taken from me. Could 
I have known he was to stay with me only a 
little more than eight years, I think I should not 
have been so slow to learn that there is a more 
excellent way of governing and disciplining chil- 
dren than that too generally received by parents. 

I read in my Bible. Chasten thy son while 
there is hope, and let not thy soul spare for his 
crying.“ That and kindred commands settled 
the question in my mind as to the mode of gov- 
ernment best adapted to children, but I forgot 
that those commands belonged to a very different 
period of the world from the present, a period 
when & man, in one instance at least, was stoned 
to death for Sabbath-breaking. As God does not 
command nor justify such a mode of procedure 
with Sabbath-breakers in the present enlightened 
period ef the world, I had no reason to suppose 
he would command or justify the use of the rod 
now. But I was ignorant, and wrested the Bible 
to the injury of my child, and to my own lasting 
sorrow. My rod, it was true, was nothing more 
than my hand, but it did severe justice, as I shall 
ever remember with great grief. 

I gave my Harry his first whipping when he 
was two years old, and it appeared to be a success ; 
but Isoon learned that children, like their parents, 
are weak and wayward and inclined to evil, and 
that neither whipping nor any other punishment 
will work a speedy cure. But this only made me 
more determined that the child should feel the 
strokes of my hand whenever I thought he needed 
them. I did not believe in very frequent whip- 
pings, but I did believe in very severe ones, and 
especially for the sin of falsehood. 

My boy was guilty of untruthfulness twice be- 
fore he was seven years old, and both times was 
whipped severely for it. When he was eight 
years old, he told another lie, under the pressure 
of strong temptation. There was, however, an 
artfulness about it that alarmed me, but I did 
not stop to consider that it was an artfalness he 
would not have used if he had not had a great 
horror of a whipping. He was very sure I would 
never hear of his falsehood, but I accidentally 
found it out, and at once resolved to make thor- 
ough work and punish him with added severity. 
As usual I talked to him kindly about the sin of 
falsehood ; I then led him to my room, and tak- 
ing him upon my lap, brought my hand down 
upon his tender flesh with great force ; he writh- 
ed and screamed and begged, but I did not pause 
a second until I had given him six blows, when 
I stopped a moment and told him how sorry I 
was to whip him so hard. 

% Papa! papa!” he sobbed out, please don’t 
whip me any more, and I won't ever tell another 
lie.“ 

But I did not heed him until I had given him 
five more blows. Having whipped him suffi- 
ciently, I kissed him, and asked him to kiss me, 
which he did/without any apparent reluctance. 
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“Do you think papa has whipped you any 
harder than he ought to?” I said. 

‘6 No, sir,“ was the prompt but sobbing answer. 

„Don't you think he would have done wrong 
if ho hadn’t punished you very hard!“ I asked, 
to assure myself that he was satisfied that I had 
done perfectly right. 

‘ Yes, sir, he answered, and I felt that I had 
done my work well. 

Two hours later he was kneeling by his bed 
saying his evening prayer, ‘‘ Now I lay me down 
to sleep,’’ etc. When he had finished it, he 
turned to his nurse and said, That's my taught 
prayer, but I’ve got a prayer of my own, and Im 
going to say it to-night and ever so many nights.“ 

Folding his hands again, he began, ‘‘ My Father 
up in heaven, please forgive my papa for striking 
go heavy, and make him grow good like Fred- 
die’s papa.’’ 

From an adjoining room, the door of which 
stood ajar, I overheard my child’s petition for me, 
and my soul was at once in trouble. That 
prayer of his own, that followed his taught 
prayer, was to me a revelation, a revelation of 
the fact that even while smarting ander my 
blows he had told two falsehoods as serious as ` 
the one for which I whipped him. I thought of 
my questions and his answers: Do you think 
papa has whipped you any harder than he ought 
‘No, sir.“ Don't you think he would 
have done wrong if he hadn’t whipped you very 
hard?’ Tes, sir.“ Oh, that Yes, sir,” and 
% No, sir,“ how they looked to me in the light 
of my child’s prayer! And I, by the heavy 
blows of my hand, had taught him deceit. 

It may be said that it was not the whipping, 
but the questions I put to him, that led him into 
new sin. Ah, but the whipping had produced no 
moral effect whatever—on the contrary, it had 
prepared him to frame any lie that wouid have 
the appearance of truth and satisfy me, and 
„% Yes, sir, and No, sir, were easily said. 

I decided that night that if my child ever told 
another falsehood, his punishment should not be 
such as to appeal to his worst fears, and that I 
would never whip him again for anything, but 
scek a more excellent way. Enlightened and soft- 
ened, I knelt down and asked God to hear my 
Harry's little prayer and forgive me for striking 
so heavy,” and make me “ grow good like Fred- 
die's papa. 

Two weeks from that day tho lips that had 
moved in prayer for me were closed, and the little 
body that I had been guilty of striking so 
heavy’’ was cold, helpless clay. I believe that 
God’s loving hand had led him out of this life 
into the other, but I wept as only a man can weep, 
and wondered at the blindness that, until almost 
the close of his life, had hidden from me the 
truth that there is no cleansing, curative power in brute 
force. I wondered, too, how any man who had 
read the New Testament, and received the know- 
ledge of the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, could beat the flesh of his child to make 
him love the truth and to strengthen him in 
goodness. 

As I stood gazing at all that was left of my 
beautiful boy, his cries and entreaties and prom- 
ises, under the blows of my hand, sounded in my 
ears, and again was borne back to me his prayer: 
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6% My Father up in heaven, please to forgive my 
papa for striking so heavy, and make him grow 
good like Freddie's papa. He was buried out 
of my sight—but, no, not out of my sight, for to 
this day I see his agonised faco, and hear him cry 
out, Papa, please don’t whip me any more, and 
I won't ever tell another lie.“ 

He had been in his grave only a few days when 
I poured out my heart to Freddie's papa,” and 
asked him to teach me how to grow good.“ 
He then told mo that he had long known what 
my system of discipline was, and had sometimes 
thought he would venture to offer me a few hints, 
but that he was reluctant to be a busybody in 
other men’s matters. He had brought up 
four boys,” he said, ‘‘and had never struck one 
of them a blow. He was himself whipped severely 
when a child, almost to the ruin of his character, 
and the memory of his boyhood had made him a 
wise father. 

It was not long before my Willie, then three 
years old, indignantly upset his plate on the 
table-cloth because I refused him something that 
I knew would hurt him. That was a display of 
temper that I dare not let pass unpunished, but 
I did not whip my child, for I had accepted the 
system of discipline that Freddie's papa had used 
so successfully. J rose quietly and took up my 
boy’s high-chair, with him in it, and set it in the 


corner of the room, saying in a decided but gentle 


voice, ‘ You can not eat breakfast with us this 
morning, Willie, you have been such a naughty 
boy, and all the breakfast I shall allow you is a 
slico of dry bread.” He rebelled at first, but I 
took no notice of it, for I did not want to punish 
him for too many things at once. In a few 
minutes the crying and kicking ceased, and he 
reached out his hand and took the bread I had 
placed near him. It gave me no little satisfac- 
tion that it was not with brute force but with a 
humane punishment I acoomplished my object. 
All after-displays of temper or stabbornness I met 
with as serious a punishment, but never with 
blows. 

When Willie was six years old he told me a 
falsehood. It was a bright summer morning, 
and I had planned a ride for him and his mother, 
when a servant came in and told me of something 
he had said. I inquired into it, and found that 
my child had been untruthful. It was only nine 
o'clock in the morning, but I decided to have 
him spend the day alone. I took him up stairs, 
and with. a face and a voice that expressed my 
sense of the sin of a falsehood, and my sorrow 
that my child had told onc, I talked with him 
for some time about what he had done; I then 
said to him, ‘‘ Now, Willie, you must stay alone 
in this room all day; I’ve locked up your play- 
room, and I can not let you have anything to 
play with, or let any one come in here to stay 
with you.” : 

„Can't I come down to tea ?” he asked. 

„No, my son; I shall send you something to 
eat at dinner-time and at tea- time, but you can't 
come down stairs again till to-morrow morning. 
I shall come in again to-night, when it is time for 
you to say your evening prayer and go to your 
bed. Your mother will come in, too. We don't 
feel angry at you, but we are very much dis- 
treased that our little Willie has told a lie, and 
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we must punish him.“ I went out of the room 
and turned the key, leaving my child to be made 
better by one of the best and most humane pun- 
ishments ever devised for falsehood. It was a 
long day for me, and also for Willie’s mother. 
She did not touch her piano; and the flute, with 
which I was accustomed to rest myself every day 
after dinner, lay in its place untouched, and our 
child knew the reason why. 

He long felt the moral effect of his punishment. 
I can not say he never told another lie, but as he 
was always punished in this rational, kind way, 
and not in a way that inspired terror, he grew 
to be truth-loving and frank and sincere. In- 
credible as it may seem to many fathers who 
know no other punishment than whipping, and 
believe that there is no other that is efficacious, 
my boy kept a promise he made me to come and 
tell me whenever he failed to speak the truth. 

My wife and I have great joy in the boy. He 
is still a child, with a child’s faults and imper- 
fections, many of which we think it wise to let 
pass with little or no notice, but we see continu- 
ally the good effects of discarding brute force, and 
learning a more excellent way. 

And I thank my God, who gave me the child, 
that he made me wise, and showed me this more 
excellent way before I had blunted my boy’s 
finer sensibilities and destroyed his moral sense. 
His mother thanks God with me, but she sighs 
with me, too, for neither of us can forget that 
our Harry died before we learned the more excel- 
lent way. Sometimes I think she is more self- 
reproachful than I. 

“Iwas a pleasnre-loving woman,” she often 
says, ‘‘and I would not take the time and troublo 
to punish him humanely and rationally. I either 
whipped him myself, or took the easier way and 
handed him over to you for punishment, and I 
was often the cause of his heaviest blows.” 

But I tell her that what has been done can not 
be undone, and that we must solace ourselves by 
trying to win others to the more excellent way. 

A. A. o. 
— — — 


TO-DAY. 


BY A. W. BOST WICK. 


Up, sluggard, lift thy drowsy head, 
‘Tis time thy work were well begun! 
Those seams of gold, those veins of red, 
Are heralds of the rising sun! 
Away, and take thy rusting plow! 
Uptarn tho fertile fields of clay! 
There is no time for toil but now— 
No promise leans beyond TO-DAY. 


Thou child of Genius—gifted one— 

Come forth, the quarry waits thy tread; 
The form thon seest in the stone 

Must rise from out her rocky bed! 
Take up thy chisel, backward throw 

The folds that on her bosom weigh, 
And bid her lips with beauty glow! 

This is thy work—begin TO-DAY. 


Miner within the cells of Thought, 
Come from thy dream-beclouded land l 
Fair Troth is waiting to be caught 
And tutored by thy cunning hand ! 
Gather the random shafts of light 
That fall unheeded on thy way, 
And pierce the forehead of the night! 
Arouse, begin thy work TO-DAY. 


[Juxy, 


On Ethnology. 


Trae Christianity will gain by every step which fis made ia the 
kuowledge of man.—Spurshetm. 


INTELLECT, NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Tus Fireside and Field says, ‘One of the favor- 
ite theories of Dr. Nott, of Mobile, is, that the 
warm climate of the Southern States seriously 
retards the progress of intellectual attainments 
and literary pursuits. In the February number 
of De Bow's Review we find an article from Dr. 
N. upon the ‘ Characteristics of the Negro Races 
—their future at the South—white labor in its 
conflict with black—adaptation of the South to 
immigration, and its splendid fields to future en- 
terprise, in which he recurs to his theory of the 
effect of climate on literary culture in the fol- 


lowing language : 

It must be confessed, however, that the 
climate of the Gulf States particularly is unfavor- 
able to mental cultivation and high intellectual 
development. The people are full of genius, 
courage, chivalry, and all the high qualities that 
adorn humanity. Such characters as General 
Washington, Patrick Henry, Stonewall Juckson, 
General Lee, the Lowndes, the Rutledges, the 
Pinckneys, and many others of the South, can 
no more be grown in extreme northern lati- 
tudes than cotton, sugar, pineapples, and or- 
anges, and yet the heat of the climate for four 
months of the year puts a stop to steady, plod- 
ding, intellectual labor, and the South, in my 
opinion, will never equal the North in profound 
learning and general literary attainment. ‘Too 
much time is lost out of each year to keep up in 


the race.’ ” 

: : “ Père Bouhours once 
asked, seriously, if a German could be a bel esprit 
The query drew, in reply, a ponderous volume 
from Kramer, which, however, did not prevent 
the custom, which for some time prevailed among 
English and French writers of alluding to Ger- 
man authors as being dull, heavy, and without 
spirit or genius. Numberless almost are the ex- 
cellent performances which have since appeared, 
far more effectually answering Bouhours’ ques- 
tion in the affirmative than did the volume of 
Kramer. 

Nothing that we might say could practi- 
cally disprove Dr. Nott’s rather broad assertion, 
but we arc hopeful and confident in leaving the 
answer to the literary progress upon which the 
South has just started, and at some time, after Dr. 
N. and this penman shall have dropped out of 
the ‘race’ into our graves, perhaps the answer 
will thunder upon the world, making many a 
province of the great republic of letters which 
now boastfully looks down upon ‘us, tremble in 
their weakness and glittering littleness. There 
will be more than one proud verification of 
Churchill’s truthſul saying, that genius is inde- 
pendent of situation,’ 

And may hereafter even in Holland rise.“ ; 

The North is the land of labor; the South is 
the land of luxury. Here, we work from stern 
necessity, nature showing us no special favors. 
There, where nature produces everything neces- 
sary for the support of life almost spontaneously, 
there is less occasion to grow and house crops for 
winter. Here, one must exert himself to obtain 
the means of support; there, he may almost 
subsist on the fruits, roote, nuts, and gamo 
within easy reach. Here, the winters are long 
and cold; there, they are open and not cold. 
Here, vigorous action of body and mind are in- 
dispensable ; there, recreation, repose, and the 
more sensuous enjoyments are the rule. 
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PORTRAIT OF HENRY T. BUCKLE. 


HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 


Mr. Buckie had the mental-vital tempera- 
ment. His brain was large, even massive, the 
intellectual region being greatly developed. 
Firmness and Self-Esteem were large, giving 
him positiveness and independence in thought 
and expression. Cautiousness and Secretiveness 
were moderate, rendering him not remarkable 
for shrewdness and policy. He was more a rea- 
soner than an observer; his large Causality and 
Comparison gave him character for comprehen- 
sive thought and critical investigation. He was 
orderly and clear in statement and possessed a 
good memory. His Combativeness appears to 
have been well developed, and of that character 
which tentis to provoke discussion. He evi- 
dently placed a high estimate upon his own 
opinions. Human Nature is conspicuous, Be- 
nevolence was large, and Veneration was mod- 
erate. That is an open, unconcealed, and out- 
spoken countenance. 

Henry Thomas Buckle was born at Lee, En- 
gland, November 24, 1822. His father, being a 
wealthy merchant, educated him liberally. In 
1840 his father died, leaving an ample fortune, 
which enabled him to indulge a natural taste for 
study. In 1857 he published the first part of the 
work which renders his name distinguished, the 
“ History of Civilization in England,“ and later, 
in 1861, a second volume appeared. So secluded 
had been his life, and so assiduous his applica- 
tion, that Mr. Buckle’s health became impaired 
to such a degree that he died May 28, 1862, at 
Damascus, Syria, while on an Eastern tour for 


his health. His work is regarded as of standard 
value by many, but it is severely criticised by 
others. Veo Physiognomy. 
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By every casement swaying, singing, 
Lonely bird with breast of flame, 

Love within the casement bringing 
Music—fire—one morning came. 


Byes that beam, and tones that sadden 
All our life—why speak the rest? 
Cruel bird, to wound and madden 
Still a pure and loving breast. 


Caxton, N. Y., May, 1866. HELEN RICH. 


ANTOINE PROBST. 
MURDERER OF THE DEERING FAMILY. 

ANTOINE Prosst, the murderer of the Deering 
family, whose name excites a thrill of horror, was 
born in Germany about the year 1841; came to 
this country in May, 1868, and had scarcely set 
his foot on shore at Castle Garden before he was 
induced by some substitute broker to enlist. He 
joined the Twelfth New York Cavalry. Military 
service, however, had no charms for bim, except 
so far as pay and bounty were concerned; he 
deserted five weeks after his enlistment, and made 
his way from Washington to Philadelpbia.: Here, 
not finding any employment to his liking, be en- 
listed again, this time in the Forty-first New York 
Regiment, and with it went to South Carolina. 
Nine months’ service appears to have been sus- 
tained this time before he deserted again. His 
regiment having been ordered to Washington, he 
found opportunity to quietly leave it and return 
to Philadelphia. A third time be enlisted, and 
became a private in the Fifth Pennsylvania Cav- 
alry, and served until his discharge in the spring 
of 1865. After that he seems to have done little 
or nothing besides lounging about, the money ob- 
tained by his treacherous military operations 
probably conducing to his idleness, until his em- 
ployment by Mr. Deering. The details of that 
terrible butchery which has rendered Probst in- 
famously notorious are too well known to require 
reiteration, and in fact they are too revolting to 
be laid before our readers. The motive of the 
murderer was the obtaining possession of what 
money Mr. Deering was supposed to have at home. 

Phrenologically considered, the organization 
of Probat is coarse and low, both in respect to 
the mental and the physical structure. He is 
heavily built, with rather too much flesh, inclined 
to adipose. His head is quite small compared 
with his body, and the cranial development is 
altogether preponderant on the side of animality. 
Hence the intellectual manifestations are slow, 
dull, and vapid. If any force or sprightliness 
are exhibited, they are mainly in line of the 
sensual—eating, drinking, carousing—or in the 
rougber kinds of manual labor. The forehead is 
low—the whole moral region lacking in breadth 
and height, while the basilar organs of the side 
and back head are generally large and predomin- 
ating. The refiectives are larger than the per- 
ceptives, and taken in combination with his dull 
temperament and large Firmness, Cautiousness, 
Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, and fair Construc- 
tiveness, serve to render him a slow, reticent, 
cunning, designing person. Had be a well-devel- 
oped top-head, the moral qualities to exercise a 
restraining and regulating influence over his low- 
er nature, we woufd find a fair balance, but as it 
is, the organization is uneven and discordant. 
The religious feelings and the moral sentiments 
being weak, the physical and gross propensities 
are active and controlling. His martial career 
has shown bim to be more cowardly than 
courageous—deficient in integrity and manliness 
—eager to get gain, and stolid as to the conse- 
quences of criminality. That his moral percep- 
tions are blunted is evident from the fact that 
when the jury gave their verdict of guilty of 


murder in the fird degree, he manifested the utmost 
indifference ; and subsequently, when his deatb- 
warrant was read to bim, he heard it with aston- 
ishing impassiveness. 

We might in conclusion here offer a new com- 
mentary on the effects of birth, edacation, and 
association upon the buman organization, but it 
is unnecessary, the melancholy illustration before 
us affords a moral too striking for mere words to 
express. 

Mr. Jobn L. Capen. of Philadelphia, furnished 
the editor of the Inquirer a more elaborate de- 
scription of this low, ignorant, and most brutal 
of murderers, who confesses to the killing of seven 
persons, as follows: Christopher Deering, aged 
88 years; alse his wife, Julia Deering, aged 45 
years; their son, John Deering, aged 8 years; 
their son, Thomas Deering, aged 6 years ; their 
daughter, Emily Deering, aged 2 years; his 
niece, Elizabeth Dolan, aged 25 years; and Cor- 
nelius Carey, aged 17 years. 
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Tae Great Mystery.—The body is to die; so 
much is certain. What lies beyond? No one 
who pasees the charmed boundary comes back to 
tell. The imagination visits the realm of shadows 
—sent out from some window in the soul over 
life’s restless waters, but wings ite way wearily 
back, with an olive leaf in its beak as a token of 
emerging life beyond the closely bending borizon. 
The great sun comes and goes in the heaven, yet 
breathes no secret of the ethereal wilderness ; the 
crescent moon cleaves her nightly passage across 
the upper deep, but tosses overboard no message 
and displays no signals. The sentinel stars chal- 
lenge each other as they walk their nightly 
rounds, but we catch no syllable of their coun- 
tersign which gives pussage to the heavenly 
camp. Between this and the otber life is a great 
gulf fixed, across which neitber eye nor foot can 
travel. The gentle friend, whose eyes we closed 


in their last sleep long years ago, died with rap- 
ture in ber wonder-stricken eyes, a smile of inef- 
fable joy upon her lips, and hands folded over a 
triumphant heart, but her lips were past speech, 
and intimated nothing of the vision that enthralled 


her. 
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NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


% Tou are constantly afraid,’ says Sir Walter 
Scott, ‘that some knot or loop will give way, 
and place the individual before you in all the 
primitive simplicity of Paradise,’ reminding us 
of the wardrobe of Jenny Sutton, of whom Morris 
sweetly sings : 

One single pin at night let loose 

The robes which vailed her beauty.“ 
Personal experience led the same writer to con- 
clude that, like their poverty, the wit and humor 
of tho Irish was not exaggerated. ‘I gave a 
fellow a shilling,’ he says, ‘on some occasion 
when sixpence was the fee. Remember vou 
owe me sixpence, Pat. May your honor live 
till I pay you!” While a Scotchman,’ he 
continues, is thinking about the term-day, or 
if casy on that subject, about hell in the next 
world; while an Englishman is making a little 
hell in the present because his muffin is not well 
roasted, Pat’s mind is almost always turned to 
fun and ridicule. They are terribly excitable, to 
be sure, and will murder you on slight suspi- 
cion, and find out next day that it was all a mis- 
take, and that it was not yourself they meant to 
kill at all at all. In allusion to some of these 
national characteristics, it has been said with a 
mixture of truth and paradox, that an English- 
man is never happy but when he is miserable; a 
Scotchman never at home but when he is abroad ; 
and an Irishman never at peace but when he is 
fighting. Again, the economical habits of our 
countrymen are amusingly referred to in the fol- 
lowing anecdote, which also embraces a com- 
parative estimate of the English and Irish char- 
acter. When a celebrated Scottish nobleman 
was ambassador at the court of France, the king, 
being anxious to learn the character of our na- 
tion—iria junda in uno—inquired how an English- 
man would be found after a hard-fought battle. 
‘Sleeping away the fatigues of the day, replied 
the ambassador. ‘ Very prudently,’ rejoined his 
majesty. And the Irishman?’ Drinking 
away the fatigues of the day,’ was the answer. 
‘Good,’ said the monarch ; ‘and now,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ yourown countryman, the bonny Scot ?’ 
‘Why, your Majesty, I ken Sandy’s humor; he'd 
be just darning his stockings, and thinking of the 
giller he would save. 

The Englishman is surly, the Irishman witty, 
the Scot is fond of the lucre. 

— o> ee: 

Over-Work or THE Brain.—Dr. Richardson, in 

a late number of the Social Science Review, says: 


Mon of letters, men of business who do their 
business through other hands and do great busi- 
ness, and men immersed in politics, induce in 
themselves the following maladies : Cardiac mel- 
ancholy, or broken heart; dyspepsia, accompa- 
nied with great loss of phosphorus from the body ; 
diabetes, consumption, paralysis, local and gene- 
ral; apoplexy, insanity, premature old age. They 
also suffer more than other men from the effects 
of ordinary disordera. They bear pain indiffer- 
ently, can tolerate uo lowering measures, are left 
long prostrate by simple depressing maladies, 
and acquire in some instances a morbid sensibil- 
ity which is reflected in every direction, eo that 
briskness of action becomes irritability. and quiet, 
seclusion and moroseness. They dislike them- 
gel ves, and feel that they must be disliked ; and 
if they attempt to be joyous, they lapse into 
shame at having dissembled, and fall again into 
gloom.” 
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A MATABOULAI. 


THE TONGA ISLANDERS. 


Tux Tonga Islands, formerly called the Friendly 
Islands, of which Tongataboo is one of the largest, 
are inhabited by a tribe of people nearly resem- 
bling the New Zealanders. Their language, 
according to Mr. Anderson, bears the greatest 
affinity imaginable to the idiom of that people. 

In thcir physical character they are described 
as scldom above the common stature, of strong 
and stout form, great muscular strength rather 
than beauty, and not subject to the obesity which 
is observed among the Tahitians. Their feat- 
ures, says Mr. Anderson, are very various, in- 
somuch that it is scarcely possible to fix on any 
general likeness by which to characterize them, 
unless it be a fullness at the point of the nose, 
which is verycommon. But, on the other hand, 
we met with hundreds of truly European faces, 
and many genuine Roman noses among them. 
Few of them have any uncommon thickness 
about the lips. The women have less of the ap- 
pearance of feminine delicacy than those of most 
other nations. The general color is a cast deeper 
than the copper-brown ; but several of the men 
and women have a true olive complexion, and 
some of the last are even a great deal fairer. 
This, we are told, is the case principally among 
the better classes, who are less exposed to the 
sun. Among the bulk of the people, the skin is 
more commonly of a dull hue, with some degree 
of roughness. There are some albinos among 
them. 

„Their hair is in general straight, thick, and 
strong, though a few have it bushy and frizzled. 
The natural color, I believe almost without ex- 
ception, is black; but somes stain it brown, 
purple, or of an orange cast. In this custom 
they resemble the islanders to the northward of 
the New Hebrides.’’ 

The Tonga Islanders are divided into several 
distinct hereditary castes, to whom different offices 
are appropriated by fixed institutions. One of 
these castes are the Mataboulais, who are a sort 
of middle class, below the Egois, or nobles, but 
above the common people. The cut gives the 
portrait of a Mataboulai, from M. d' Urville's col- 
lection. It displays the character which the hair 
assumes in many of the tribes of the Southern 
Ocean. 


= — — . 
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PRUIT-CULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 
THE PINE HILLS OF GEORGIA. 


Tue attention of the rural population of the 
South has hitherto been directed almost exclu- 
sively to the production of the great staples of 
that section—Cotton, Rice, Corn, and Sugar. 
These have always been, and will continue to be, 
profitable crops, and for large portions of the 
Sea-board Southern States they are doubtless 
better suited than any others; but those who 
entertain the notion that these States have no 
other important resources, are laboring under a 
very great mistake. Their immense undeveloped 
mineral deposits, when brought to light by the 
capital, skill, and energy which are now certain to 
be attracted thither, will astonish the Southern 
people themselves quite as much as the rest of 
the world. The almost unlimited water power 
now running to waste in every part of the middle 
and upper country, in the very neighborhood of 
the finest cotton-fields in the world and the best 
ranges for sheep, will ultimately make these 
regions rivals with whom New England will find 
it difficult to compete in cotton and woolen 
manufactures. It is not my purpose, however, to 
dwell on these points. There is another source 
of national as well as of individual wealth open 
to the South, which has been even more com- 
pletely overlooked than either of those just 
mentioned, and it is to that which I desire to 
call special attention. I allude to fruit-culture. 

It has been generally believed, even by the 
Southerners themselves, that the South is not 
adapted to the production of fruits. The apple 
and the pear, particularly, it was said, will not 
succeed there, and actual experiment was sup- 
posed to furnish a sufficient groundgfor the re- 
iterated assertion. 

Now and then a farmer would plant a few 
fruit trees in an ‘‘old field” (with no reference 
to a proper selection of varieties), or a few vines 
about his house, and leave them (unlike his 
cotton and his corn) to take care of themselves, 
which of course they failed to do; and as they 
did not thrive under this neglect, fruit-growing 
was pronounced impracticable. 

Eventually a few enterprising individuals, less 
devoted to cotton and more enlightened in horti- 
culture, set about the work of fruit-culture in 
earnest, and, pursuing a rational method, attain- 
ed a degree of success which surprised even 
themselves. Especially was this the case in the 
„Middle Country, comprising the undulating 
and hilly regions of South Carolina and Georgia. 
The immense return realized by some of these 
pioneers in fruit-culture from their orchards and 
vineyards stimulated others, and led to the plant- 
ing of numerous fruit-farms in particular locali- 
ties, and the business, when intelligently carried 
on, has never failed to be exceedingly profitable. 
The adaptation of the South, so far at least as 
the regions just named is concerned, was demon- 
strated beyond all cavil ; but the Southern people 
are not prone to adopt new systems, methods, 
or pursuits, and, with all its attractions and 
golden promises, fruit-culture has made but 
little progress beyond the few isolated neighbor- 
hoods in which it originated. The hills and 
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valleys of the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama 
invite now the enterprise, the knowledge, the 
skill, and the industry of the Northern and the 
European emigrant. They need but these to 
become the fruit-gardens of the world. The 
country is open to us; no institution antagonistic 
to free labor exists; and the people generally 
will welcome us and join with us in the work. 


THE PINE EIS. 

Having lately visited Middle Georgia for the special 
purpose of examining the country with reference to 
fruit-culture, many readers of the JOURNAL may be 
interested in a brief description of the particular region 
finally decided upon as, all things considered, best 
adapted to the wants of a fruit-grower or a settlement of 
fruit-growers of any in tho State or in the South. 

The region particularly referred to here (though the de- 
scription will apply in the main to a large part of Middle 
Georgia) comprises portions of the Counties of Rich- 
mond and Columbia, and is intersected by the Georgia 
Railway, which connects Augusta with Atlanta. 

Leaving Augusta, the eastern terminus of this railway, 
which is situated on tho level plain bordering the Savan- 
nah River, we soon begin to ascend, and at the distance 
of ten miles from the city are fairly among the Pine Hills. 


FACE OF THE COUNTRY. 

I have given this region the name of Pino Hills,” 
in contradistinction from the more extensive pine lands 
of the Low Country,” which are quite level. The face 
of the country is, however, what may be most correctly 
described as undulating, the elevations reaching an alti- 
tude of three hundred feet above the river. The hill- 
sides slope gradually, are susceptible of easy cultivation, 
and eminently adapted to vineyards. On their summits 
we generally find a plateau of from ten to a hundred 
acres or more in extent, and well suited to orchards. 
The valleys, though sometimes of considerable extent, 
are generally narrow, with a stream of water running 
through them. The hill-sides and valleys abound in 
springs. The scenery is pleasant, and dn some cases 
quite picturesque and beautiful. 


‘ so. 

The soil is sandy. On the hills it is light colored and 
only moderately fertile. In the valleys it is darker and 
richer, and some of the bottom-lands bordering the 
creeks can boast a soil equal to that of the river valleys 
of the West. The subsoil is mainly a red clay lying at 
various depths below the surface. Below the red clay, 
which is of a comparatively coarse texture, are found, in 
some localities, immense beds of Xaolin or porcelain clay 
of the finest quality, in some cases perfectly white and 
in others beautifully variegated. Here, it may be inci- 
dentally mentioned, may be found scope for the profitable 
employment of the potter's art, for this kaolin has been 
pronounced equal if not superior to that of which the 
famous Staffordshire ware is made in England. 


WATER. 


This region is watered by the Uchee Creek, Rae's 
Creek, and other tributaries of the Savannah, and all the 
streams furnish clear, soft running water. The water of 
the numerous springs is remarkably clear and pure, 
except in the few cases, in certain localities, in which it 
is impregnated with iron. 


FOREST GROWTH. 

The original growth on the hills is the magnificent long- 
leafed pine of the Sonth—the monarch of the semi- 
tropical forest—known in its manufactured state to the 
lumber-dealer and builder of the North as the Southern 
pine.” - Where this growth has been either wholly or 
partially removed by the lumberman, as is the case very 
generally in the immediate neighborhood of the railway, 
and the land not bronght into cultivation, there has 
sprung up a growth of oaks of various species, but mainly 
of dwarfish habit, which contrast strongly both in size 
and in the color of their foliage with the dark, gigantic 
pines which here and there overshadow them. 

In the bottom-lands which berder the creeks, water- 
oak, hickory, maple, ash, sweet gum, black gum, and 
other deciduous trees form the principal growth, though 
there is often a mixture of swamp pines with them. The 
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Bullace or Muscadine grapevines abound everywhere, 
both on the hills and in the valleys. 


BPONTANEOUS PRODUCTIONS. 

Chickasaw plums (some of them excellent); persim- 
mons; pawpaws (sometimes called wild bananas” 
and one of the richest and most delicious of fruits); 
grapes; mulberries; blackberries; whortleberries ; 
“ May pops;“ black walnuts, and hickory-nuts are among 
the spontancous productions of the soil, to which may 
be added many plants used in medicine and the arts, and 
countless wild flowers, some of which have never been 
described by the botanist. 


CULTIVATED CROPS. 


The principal crops hitherto cultivated here are cotton, 
corn, Chinese sugar-cane, field peas, sweet potatoes, and 
Irish potatoes, with some wheat and ryo and the ordi- 
nary garden vegetables. Peaches and figs grow almost 
spontaneously and are found on every farm; but in 
general little attention has been paid to them. 


FRUIT-GROWING. 


The cultivation of fruits is not, however, an untried 
experiment in the region of which I am writing. Mr. 
L. E. Berckmans, the distinguished Belgian pomologist, 
after having been cngaged in fruit-culture—making the 
pear, however, his specialty—for fifty years, first in 
Europe and afterward in New Jersey, finally selected a 
place here as the scene of his future labors; and Mr. 
D. Redmond, one of the leading pomologists of the 
South, and well-known as for many years the editor and 
publisher of the Southern Cultivator, is so well convinced 
of the superior advantages of this locality that he is pre- 
paring to plant five or six hundred acres with fruit-trees 
and grapevines; and this after an expericnco here of 
more than fifteen years. I may add that the finest 
orchard, without exception, that I have ever seen, 
North or South, is in the immediate neighborhood of Mr. 
Redmond's present fruit-farm. It consists of peach, 
apple, and pear trees, all in the most perfect condition 
and in full bearing. It is a sight worth traveling many 
miles to see. Its proprietor is a Northern man who has 
brought his Yankee energy, industry, and ekill to bear 
upon this generous Southern soil. 


BOME FACTS AND FIGURES. 


Nearly all the fruits of the temperate zone may be 
advantageously grown here. The cherry, the gooseberry, 
and the currant are perhaps partial exceptions. The 
grape, the peach, and the strawberry reach here a degree 
of excellence in sweetness and flavor utterly unknown 
in colder climates, 

Strawberries may, by proper management, be kept in 
bearing for four or five months in succession, and some- 


‘times they ripen in mid-winter. If planted in the fall 


they produce a good crop the next spring, commencing 
to ripen about the first week in April. They sell readily, 
in the markets of Augusta, Atlanta, Savannah, and 
Charleston, at from 25 cents to $1 per quart, and the 
supply uas never yet equaled the demand; and they 
may even be sent to Nashville and Louisville. 

Peach trees, in this climate, come into full bearing the 
third year from the bud; and I even saw trees in the 
nursery rows on Mr. Redmond's farm only two years old 
from the bud with peaches on them. They can be pre- 
vented from bearing only by nipping off the fruit. 
Peaches, carefally packed in crates, are sent from the 
neighborhood of Augusta to New York, the earliest 
varieties reaching this market from the twentieth to the 
twenty-fifth of June, and commanding at first as high as 
from $15 to $20 per bushel. An average of at least $5 
may reasonably be counted upon. Once properly planted, 
one hand can cultivate from thirty to forty acres, extra 
help of course being required to gathcr and pack tho 
fruit. 

Apples and pears will probably prove even morc pro- 
fitable crops than peaches, as they are not liable to be 
cut off by late frosts, as the peach scmetimes is even in 
this climate. They have, howerer, as yet been less 
extensively cultivated. 

Grape-culture has been proved to be immensely profit- 
able, a good and properly managed vineyard ylelding an 
income of at least $600 per acre. One hand can attend 
from five to ten acres. The rot has affected the Catawba 
here as elsewhere of late, but the Scuppernong, the 
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Clinton, the Concord, and some other varieties have 
never failed. 

The fig, that exquisite luxury of the South, so luscious 
and 80 nutritions, grows freely in the open air, bearing 
from two to three crops annually, and never failing. They 
require little attention. Here a man may literally “sit 
under his own vino and fig tree, with no one to molest or 
make him afraid.” 


CLIMATE. 

The climate is mild, equablo, and in the highest degree 
salubrious. No more healthfal region, I confidently 
assert, can be found anywhere, cither in America or in 
Europe. The fall and winter are absolutely delightful, 
and may be compared to a perpetual “ Indian Summer,” 
the heat of the true summer being then " tempered into 
a mild deliciousness.” The work of the farmer is here 
never interrupted by deep snows or a frozen soil, and 
his heavicst labor is performed during the winter. In 
summer, the temperature is pretty high during the day, 
but on these breezy hills, not oppressive, and the nights 
are invariably cool. 


DISPOSITION OF THE PEOPLE. 
The country I have described is rather sparsely settled, 
the lands not being so well adapted to cotton as those of 
many other portions of the State. The people generally 
are quiet, peaceable, and well-disposed toward immi- 
grants from the North or from Europe. Sensible and 
industrious persons who are disposed to settle here, and 
manifest a conciliatory spirit and a decent respect for the 
feelings and opinions of their neighbors, will receive a 
cordial welcome and a generous encouragement from 
the resident population. 


CHEAP FARMS. 

The breaking up of the old system of labor, necessitat- 
ing a change in the methods formerly pursued in agri- 
culture, together with the general impoverishment of the 
people, has thrown a great deal of land into the market 
and reduced prices to a very low figure. In the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the railway, and within fifteen or twenty 
miles of Augusta, land admirably adapted to fruit-culture, 
market gardening, or general farming can be bought at 
from $10 to $12 per acre. Farther from the railway, it 
may be had at still lower prices. The tendency, how- 
ever, is already upward, and these lands will soon com- 
mand much higher prices, and especially will this be the 
case on the line of the railway. The greatest drawback 
to persons of small means is the fact that land is gener- 
ally for sale only in larger tracts than such persons would 
wish to purchase; but this difficulty may readily be over- 
come by several persons combining to buy a tract and 
then dividing it to suit themselves. Those who are 
contemplating emigration to the “Sunny South,” and 
especially fruit-growers and market-gardeners, will do 
well to investigate tho claims of the Pwe His or 
GEORGIA. D. H. JACQUES. 
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Impressions.—The coming and going of the 
thoughts of the mind, the mysterious manner in 
which they sometimes break in upon us, fill us 
with inquiring wonder. But when we ascend to 
the spiritual, how greatly is that wonder increas- 
ed: Often deep spiritual impressions come most 
unexpectedly. It is night; the toils of the day are 
over, and the man has retired to rest. All is 
dark, lonely, and silent around him ; the doors 
are fastened, and, with conscious security, be 
sinks into repose. But, see! a vision approaches; 
it halts right before his eyes; it illumines mid- 
night with its brightness; it breaks the silence 
with its voice, and delivers a message from the 
Everlasting. What a symbol is tbis of a spiritual 
thought! It often comes into the chamber of a 
man's soul at night on his bed, breaks bis slum- 


bers, and shakes his epirit to its center. Nothing 
can exclude it—no walls, gates, bolts, nor locks 
can sbut out a thought. He who made the mind 
knows its every avenue, and can reach it when- 
ever and however he pleases.” 
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OUR BMINENT DIVINES, 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, WITH PORTRAITS. 


ALBERT Barnes, D.D., distinguished 
as a pulpit orator and widely known as an author, was 
born in Rome, N. Y., December 1, 1796. In his youth he 
worked in his father’s tannery, but conceiving a desire 
for the legal profession he commenced the study of law 
at home. In 1817 he entered Fairfield Academy, Connec- 
ticut, and continued there nearly three years, supporting 
himeelf by teaching school during the winter months. 
In 1819 he entered the senior class of Hamilton College, 
N. Y., and graduated in July, 1820. While at college, his 
intention was altered in regard to a pursuit; becoming a 
zealous convert to Christianity, he turned his attention 
and efforts toward the ministry, entered the seminary at 
Princeton, N. J., and after a thorough course of training, 
was in April, 1833, Hcensed to preach by the presbytery 
of New Brunswick, N. J. After preaching in various 
places he was ordained and installed February 25, 1828, 
the pastor of the First Presbyterian Charch, Morristown, 
N. J. His ministry in Morristown continued five years, 
and was highly prosperous. In 1880 he accepted a call 
to the First Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, and was 
duly installed in its pulpit, There he has ably and suc- 
cessfully maintained his charge, though at times against 
strong opposition on the part of a majority in the pres- 
bytery and synod of Philadelphia who were opposed to 
his theological views. Mr. Barnes is a very voluminous 
Biblical commentator, and his writings have a more ex- 
tensive circulation than those of any other American 
religious author. He also contributes largely to several 
religious periodicals. As a pulpit orator he is calm, 
bold, and impressive, and ranks with the firet American 
divines. 


Isaac Ferris, D.D., LL.D., the present 
chancellor of the University of the city of New York, was 
born in New York, in October, 1798. He is a descendant 
of an old family which settled in Fairfield, Connecticut, 
early in the seventeenth century. He was educated and 
prepared for college in this city, and graduated at Colum- 
bia College when not quite 18 years of age. After a year's 

rience as teacher of the classics, he entered the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Associate Reformed Church, and 
in May, 1820, being but 213¢ years old, was licensed to 
preach. Early in the year 1821 he took charge of the 
Reformed Dutch Church at New Brunswick, an import- 
ant pastorate for so young a man, and conducted it very 
successfully, In the fall of 18%4 he removed to Albany, to 
become the pastor of the Second Dutch Church. Here 
he remained eleven years. In 1836 he was called to the pul- 
pit of the Market Street Dutch Church, New York. This 
church he found very much reduced by internal distrac- 
tion, but by pursuing an energetic but discriminate policy 
it soon became prosperous and vigorous. In November, 
1852, he was appointed chancellor of the University. At 
this time that institution was pecuniarily involved to a 
large amount, but by judicious effort, mainly prosecuted 
by Dr. Ferris, the liabilities of the University were, in 
six months from the time he took the charge, success- 
fully provided for. He received the degree of D.D. from 
Union College in 18%, and that of LL.D. from Columbia 
College in 1854. His published works are chiefly sermons 
and addresses. Rutgers Female Institute owes its exist- 
ence in the main to his instrumentality. Asa preacher 
he is clear, vigorous, and solid—commanding a position 
of eminence among American clergymen more by the 
depth and soundness of his learning than by mere rhe- 


torical and popular graces. 


CHARLES Hoper, D.D., a prominent 
clergyman of the Presbyterian Church, was born in Phil- 
adelphia, December 28, 1797. He obtained his literary 
and theological training at Princeton, from the seminary 
of which place he graduated in 1819. In 1820 he was ap- 
pointed assistant professor, and 1823 fall professor in that 
seminary. He now occupies the chair of didactic, exe- 
geti al, and polemic theology there. In 18% he founded 
the ‘ Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review,” and has 
conducted it up to the present time. His “ Consfita- 
tional History of the Presbyterian Church” and Way 
of Life” are the most read among hie publications. Pro- 
foundly versed in theological erudition, he occupies a po- 
sition for which all acknowledge him eminently adapted. 


ANDREW L. Sronr, D.D., was born in 
Oxford, Conn., November 28, 1815. His early education 
was received chiefly at home, but he studied for admis- 
sion in cellege at the academies of Madison and Derby, 
Conn. He graduated with honor from Yale Oollege in 
1887, and subsequently became a teacher in the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum of New York city. While engaged thus 
he pursued a course of study in preparation for the min- 
istry at the Union Theological Seminary. He was first 
installed as pastor of the South Congregational Church 
in Middletown, Conn., where he remained four years and 
a half, or until January, 1849, when he accepted a call to 
the Park Street Congregational Church in Boston, Mass. 
He very successfully conducted the ministry of that im- 
portant society for seventeen years. In February of this 
year he bid adieu to the church which had become linked 
with his name, and soon after sailed for San Francisco, 
Cal., having accepted an invitation to assume the pastor- 
ate of the First Congregational Church of that city. He 
is one of the most attractive pulpit orators of the day, 

<a strong reasoner, and at the same time rich in fancy and 
copious in illustration. 


Tuomas E. VERMILXR, D.D., was 
born in New York city, February, 1808. His parentage 
is in part of Huguenot derivation. He completed a course 
of academic training at Yale College, and afterward stud- 
ied divinity. He was for some years pastor of the prin- 
cipal Reformed Dutch Church in Albany, N. Y., from 
which he was called to the chief pastorate of the Colle- 
giate Reformed Dutch Church in New York city, about 
1889. Here he has remained ever since, pursuing his 
ministerial career with marked zeal and success. His 
church is said to be the oldest ecclesiastical organization 
on the continent of America. 


LEONARD Bacon, D.D., was born in 
Detroit, Michigan, February 19, 1802, His father was an 
Indian missionary from Connecticut, and the first settler 
of Tallmadge, Ohio. Dr. Bacon graduated from Yale 
College in 1820, and after a four years’ course at the An- 
dover Theological Seminary was installed pastor of the 
Centre Church, New Haven, Conn. This position he still 
occupies, a pasterate probably unequaled in duration. 
He is regarded as the champion of the religious de- 
nomination to which he belongs, the Congregational, 
both as a writer and pulpit orator. He has written an 
immense number of sermons, addresses, tracts, and doc- 
trinal articles, contributing frequently to the prominent 
Congregational periodicals of the day. In the oommence- 
ment of the late war Dr. Bacon strongly advocated anti- 
slavery views, although in that respect he can not be 
said to differ much from the general tendency of the New 
England clergy. 


Horace Bussnett, D.D., for many 
years pastor of the North Congregational Church, Hart- 
ford, Conn., was born at Washington, Conn., in 1802. 
His advantages for early education were not the best; he 
worked when a boy in a manufactory, but by dint of ap- 
plication prepared himeelf for college, and entered Yale, 
whence he graduated in 1897. Soon afterward he was 
engaged as literary editor of the Journal of Commerce of 
New York, a position which he held some time. In 1529 
he became a tutor in Yale College, where he remained two 
years, at the same time studying theologyandlaw. Early 
in 1833 the congregation with which he is now connected 
invited him to take its pastorate, which he did, In the 
course of his ministry he has written several books on 
theological subjects, besides contributing many philo- 
sophical and metaphysical] essays to the literature of the 
day. Dr. Bushnell is remarkable in oratory for his dra- 
matic expression, as well as for his imagination and 
pathos. 


Ros’t J. BRECRINRIDGR, D.D., LL.D., 
was born at Cabell's Dale, Ky., March 8, 1800. After a 
thorough course of collegiate training he studied law and 
practiced in Kentucky for eight years. In 1882 he was 
ordained pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Balti- 
more, in which connection he remained-thirteen years, 
In 1845 he was elected to the presidency of Jefferson Col- 
lege, which position he held for two years, and then re- 
moved to Lexington, Ky., where he occupied the pulpit 


of the leading Presbyterian Church of that city. In 1883 
he was elected professor in the new seminary at Danville, 
a position for which he bas shown himself well qualified. 
As a minister he stands among the most distinguished 
in the denomination to which he is attached; certainly 
none exert more influence in the Presbyterian General 
Assembly. He was the main originator of the Kentucky 
common school system, the general superintendence of 
which he at one time held. 


Henry Warp BEECHER was born in 
Litchfield, Conn., June 24, 1818. After completing a 
course of study at Amherst College, Massachusetts, he en- 
tered the Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
which was at that time under the direction of his father. 
Leaving the seminary in 1887, he became settled first as 
a Presbyterian minister at Lawrenceburg, Indiana. He 
remained there but two years, after which he removed to 
Indianapolis, where he continued until 1847, when he ac- 
cepted a call from Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., a 
society of orthodox Congregntionallata. With this church 
he ie still connected. Mr. Beccher is very widely known 
as a writer and lecturer, having achieved a reputation for 
oratorical ability probably unsurpassed among habitues 
of the pulpit. He ie one of the founders of the Inde- 
pendent, a prominent religions newspaper published in 
New York city. His congregation is said to be the larg- 
ost in the United States. 


THEODORE L. Curier, was born at 
Aurora, N. Y., January 10, 1822. His father was a young 
lawyer of much promise, but died early, when Theodore 
was a mere child of four years. Theodore was carefully 
educated, graduated from Princeton College in 1841, and 
after a season of travel in Europe completed a course of 
theological study at the Princeton Seminary. He was 
first called to the pulpit of a Presbyterian Church at Bur- 
lington, N. J., where he remained three years. He next 
successfully established a new church at Trenton, N. J. In 
1883 he accepted a call to the pulpit of the Market Street 
Reformed Dutch Church, New York, where he remained 
until 1860, when he took charge of the new Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Charch, in Brooklyn, and has been 
most successful in his ministry therein. His congrega- 
tion is the largest of the denomination, As a preacher 
he excels in description and rhetorical effects. Mr. Cuy- 
ler is intimately identified with the cause of Temperance, 
both as a writer and speaker. : 


RICHARD SALTER STORRS, JR., D.D., 
was born at Braintree, Mass., August 21, 1821 ; graduated 
at Amherst College in 1839, and after a course of theo- 
logical study at Andover Seminary was ordained pastor 
of the Harvard Congregational Church, Brookline, Mass., 
in 1845. He, however, remained but a year there, as in 
1846 he aseumed the charge of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, N. T., where he still continues. As a speaker 
and writer he has acquired a superior reputation; his 
dest known work is the Graham Lectures.” He has 
been associate editor of the Independent since its estab- 
lishment in 1848. He is ornate and brilliant as a pulpit 
orator. 


JosEPH T. DuryYEA, one of the pastors 
of the Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church in New York 
city, was born at Jamaica, L. I., December 9, 1834. He 
is of Huguenot descent. He received his early education 
in his native village, and subsequently entered Princeton 
College, New Jersey, where he graduated in 1856. Three 
years later he closed a theological course. In 1859 he was 
installed as the pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church 
at Troy, where he remained three years; then recelving 
a call to the Collegiate Church he accepted it and came 
to New York. Although a young man he has already 
taken a leading position in the Christian ministry. Is 
dignified and graceful as a speaker and well known as a 
writer. He has shown much zeal in the different chari- 
table and reformatory movements of the day, and was 
very earnest in working in the interest of the late Chris- 
tian Commission. 

We purpose to follow this with the portraits and bio- 
graphical sketches of representative clergymen of other 
denominations. 
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CHARACTERS. 


ALBERT BARNES, D.D. 

Tho first impression which the observer derives 
from an inspection of the countenance of this ec- 
clesiastical celebrity is that of severe dignity. 
There is certainly much strength and sternness 
in his face, but, considering his age, and the se- 
vere mental toil of his life, due allowance must 
be made for the expression which profound med- 
itation has engraven upon his countenance. His 
head is majestic in height. Veneration and Be- 
nevolence are magnificently proportioned, while 
Conscientiousness is strongly marked. The eyes 
manifest a depth of feeling and an earnestness of 
contemplation which is rarely to be met with. 
Earnestness and truthfulness would characterize 
his statements. Eloquence, too, would not be 
wanting to soften and round out his oratory. 
Honest in action, kind in motive, and devotional 
in sentiment—a more earnest, straight-forward, 
plain-spoken minister of the Gospel may not be 
found in the great field of theology. 


ISAAO FERRIS, D.D., LL.D. 

We may as well frankly admit that our en- 
graving, in a great measure, fails to convey to 
our readers a truthful expression of the gentle- 
man intended to be represented. In Dr. Ferris 
an air of serenity prevails. This distinguished 
man should be specially known for his mildness, 
calm dignity. There is considerable breadth be- 
tween the anterior portions of the side-head 
which shows that he is not deficient in expedient, 
but rather disposed to arrange, construct, and 
adjust carefully even with mechanical precision 
whatever he may undertake. His head is large 
at Benevolence, and the whole forehead about 
the median line is strongly marked. Accuracy 
of statement should characterize his discourse ; 
while a strict adherence to consistency would be 
manifest in all his operations. Firmness of pur- 
pose and thoroughness in the execution of his 
designs are also well indicated. 


CHARLES HODGE, D.D. 

Depth and breadth of thought corresponding 
with his breadth of brain should be a distin- 
guishing feature of the mental qualities of this 
gentleman. The observing faculties are well 
developed. The whole expression of the coun- 
tenance evinces a disposition strongly tending to 
thoughtfulness. A life of study has not been 
without its effects upon the facial expression. 
Good-nature, kindness, and geniality of humor 
should lubricate his whole nature. One can not 
gaze upon a countenance like this without feel- 
ing instinctively drawn toward it. Its mildness 
and benevolence inspire a most favorable im- 
pression, awakening a sentiment of ease in its 
presence and yet of respect for the talent and 
learning reflected through it. Dr. Hodge is not 
known to the world for any special brilliancy of 
intellect, but rather for profound erudition, the 
fruit of earnest and protracted study and appli- 
cation. 

A. L. STONB, D.D., 
has a large head, especially in the upper part. 
The organs of Benevolence, Veneration, Firm- 
ness, Conscientiousness, Ideality, and Sublimity 
are specially large; Self-Estocm is also large, and 


Approbativeness not deficient. We should think 
that the ingredient of humor would be strongly 
exhibited in his sermons. The eyes appear to be 
bubbling over with fun. We say this with all 
due respect for the cloth, but we think it is due 
to the man. There is much of pure, intellectual 
enjoyment in religion, and religion without en- 
joyment becomes a skeleton of formal gravity— 
literal religion without the spirit. Dr. Stone 
should be eloquent ; those large Perceptives which 
loom out even from our inferior engraving show 
the practical cast of his illustrations. He is not 
deficient in policy and mechanical judgment ; to 
build up a church and to maintain it in success- 
ful operation should be a matter of comparative 
ease with him. And that he has been suocessful 
in his enterprises as a Christian minister is not at 
all wonderful when we consider the character of 
the man as deduced from an examination of his 
organization. 
THOMAS E. VERMILYE, D.D. 

Our very inferior engraving conveys no ade- 
quate idea of the true character of this eminent 
clergyman. Our artist has given him a very 
coarse expression, which was not warranted by 
the excellent photograph copied from. The head 
is considerably above the average in size and is 
broad rather than high and long. There is more 
breadth of thought intellectually than depth— 
that is, his philosophy takes a wider range and 
encompasses a broader field than the merely pro- 
found takes cognizance of. His is an emphatic, 
practical intellect. Kindness, mellowness, and 
geniality should mark the disposition. The full 
eyes betoken ease of expression and more than 
ordinary lingual ability. He should also be 
known for the practical nature of his efforts in 
the profession of which he is a member. He 
should be a working member of the household of 
faith as well as a zealous advocate of Christian 
principles. 

LEONARD BAOON, D.D. 

The temperament of this gentleman indicates 
much of the vital or nutritive element. Not 
specially disposed to popularity, not inclined to 
court the favor of others, he would be known 
more for his steady, earnest zeal in the work 
which he felt called to do. He is evidently one 
of that class of ministers who stand firmly upon 
their own convictions of truth, and are unswerv- 
ingly conscientious in their enunciations of it. 
The countenance exhibits this leading feature of 
his disposition. Fully impressed with the im- 
portance of his stewardship, he would go boldly 
forward in its performance. Yet there is no 
marked evidence of exclusiveness here; he would 
be much inclined to permit each one to act ac- 
cording to his best convictions of truth and duty. 
Dr. Bacon should be less likely to cherish preju- 
dicial sentiments than many. Taste, care, and 
order should be strong characterietics pervading 
all his writings and discourses. 

HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D. 

This gentleman may be acoounted one of the 
bulwarks of the denomination to which he is at- 
tached. He is rather spare in build and lacking 
somewhat in vital power. The mental tempera- 
ment predominates. A close student, an earnest 
preacher, and a diligent worker, he has evident- 
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ly given less attention to the nourishment of his 
physical forces than they might require. The 
deep-set eyes, and the forehead protuberant in 
the region of reflection, indicate the original 
thinker, the man of studious habits— the scholar. 
Possessing a finely cultivated intellect, richly 
stored with illustration and example, and pos- 
sessing also a high-toned imagination, his dis- 
courses glow with graceful metaphor and delicate 
imagery. As an orator Dr. Bushnell probably 
stands first among New England clergymen. His 
style is clear, chaste, ornate, and winning. He 
is the Everett of pulpit orators. 
ROBERT J. BRECKINRIDGE, D.D. 

Professor Breckinridge possesses a fine moral de- 
velopment, especially in the region of Veneration, 
Conscientiousness, Benevolence, and Firmuess. 
He may be said to be even rigid in his views on 
theological questions. Once having fairly taken 
his staud after serious consideration, he would 
not be the one to yield his position easily. For 
steadiness and seal in effort he probably has no 
superior among clergymen. With a mind well 
stored with the teachings of theology, he is well 
calculated to impart instruction in the interest 
of his church. He has a fine nose of the Grecian 
order, and the features, despite their angular out- 
line, are fine and delicate. The engraving shows 
very little of the softness of the photograph and 
imparts a severity to the look which does not 
properly belong to it. The outline of the fore- 
head is well indicated, and conveys an apt idea 
of his intellectual superiority. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

Good health, good-nature, indeed, a disposition 
brimful of vivacity and sprightliness, speak for 
themselves in this countenance. The large, full 
eyes indicate fertility of language and suscepti- 
bility of soul. The head expanded in the region 
of Ideality, Constructiveness, and Sublimity indi- 
cates power and breadth of imagination—a na- 
ture that can almost soar ‘‘ untrodden heights.” 
The whole face is well proportioned. The mouth, 
as shown in our portrait, is too large to correspond 
well with the original. Practical, yet theoreti- 
cal; matter-of-fact, yet in some respects utopian, 
hearty and earnest, yet liberal and concessive, 
this able exponent of Congregationalism may be 
taken as an excellent type of American proficien- 
cy in the realm of pulpit oratory. Liberal, yet 
politic and prudent ; steadfast, yet aspiring ; 
strict and precise in whatever appertains to integ- 
rity and manliness, Henry Ward Beecher may 
well command respect for the influence which 
his character and talents universally exert. 

THEODORE L. CUYLER. 

Our engraving of this gentleman does not do 
him justice. Our artist has failed to impart any 
anything like the true expression to the counte- 
nance. Such as it is, however, it exhibits a 
strong mental temperament. The vital forces 
are scarcely sufficient to meet the constant de- 
mand of an over-active brain. From early youth 
Dr. Cuyler has shown an ardor and enterprise in 
his calling rarely equaled. In the earnestness 
of his efforts he has doubtless strained every 
nerve, mental and physical, and thus kept his 
vital forces much below par. Large Language is 
indicated in the eyes; strong perceptive power 
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in the projecting eyebrows; large Mirthfulness 
and Ideality impart taste, imagination, and bril- 
liancy to his style. Order is large ; so with Con- 
structiveness. Among the intellectual faculties, 
Comparison is doubtless the most influential. 
He has a fine moral development, which is broad 
rather than high. His is a working plety—that 
which exhibits iteelf in practical life and is known 
by its fruits. 
RICHARD 8. STORRS, JR., D.D. 

Our portrait of this distinguished young min- 
ister gives him a plumper outline of face than he 
really possesses. We are struck specially with 
the fullness of the eyes, so strongly significant of 
oratorical ability. The head is high. Firmness, 
Veneration, Benevolence, Conscientiousness, Ap- 
probativeness, Ideality, Form, Comparison, and 
Locality are strongly marked. The propelling 
organs, too, are for the most part not deficient. 
As a preacher heshould exhibit depth of thought, 
clearness, and symmetry, combined with imagi- 
nation, taste, and a great deal of rhetorical ornå- 
ment. Dr. Storrs is seen to possess the spirit of 
ambition to a censiderable extent, which has 
spurred him forward to the attainment of a prom- 
inent and very influential position in his denom- 
ination. He may be accounted one of the most 
successful preachers of the day. 


REV. JOSEPH T. DURYERA. 

Although but a little over thirty years of age, 
this talented minister has attained a superior po- 
sition in the Reformed Dutch Church. It may 
be questioned why we have classed him among 
our galaxy of pulpit worthies. It is because he 
having already achieved an elevation which 
ranks him with such men as Dr. Vermilye, he 
may well be acknowledged one of the flowers of 
the Church. The expression is winning, and 
evinces depth of soul, breadth of thought, and 
earnestness of motive. His nose, slightly inclin- 
ed to the Roman, shows courage and fortitude ; 
while the finoly cut and full lips indicate warmth 
of affection and impulse. The full, broad fore- 
head manifests reflective power, with more power 
to grasp the ideal and spiritual than to appreci- 
ate the merely external and physical. There is 
policy and caution enough indicated to render 
him guarded and prudent. He is also not want- 
ing in executiveness and enthusiasm. 


— . — — — 


OUTLINES OF DOCTRINB. 


Toe Presbyterian, Congregational, and Re- 
formed Dutch Churches do not differ essentially 
on points of doctrine, but mainly in matters of 
Church government and discipline. Their forms 
of public worship are much alike, and derived 
from the same general sources. In fact, so slight 
are the differences, other than their names, be- 
tween these three religious organizations, that 
we frequently see clergymen changing from one 
to another of them. Besides, the utmost freedom 
of pulpit exchange exists between these denom- 
inations. On this account it is that we have ar- 
ranged together in the foregoing engraving a 
few of the most distinguished representatives of 
each of these denominations. 

Presbyterianism, as its name implies, is a sys- 
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tem of church government by presbyteries, or as- 
sociations of teaching and ruling elders. The 
presbytery is the leading judicatory ; the whole 
care of the flock is committed to teaching elders 
or the ministers, and ruling elders or representa- 
tives of the congregation. 

Congregationalism may be regarded as an out- 
growth of Presbyterianism. Its internal struc- 
ture is much the same, except that the Congrega- 
tional churches are independent and several, 
each congregation being considered the source of 
all ecclesiastical power and privilege proper for 
its own administration. To be sure, there are 
associations and conferences formed from time to 
time among the churches, but they are for relig- 
ious or benevolent purposes, and have no au- 
thority in matters appertaining to individual 
congregations. They may recommend, but can 
not command. They can advise, but their coun- 
sel is not binding. The modes of conducting 
public worship and of administering the sacra- 
ments in the Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches are similar. There is no prescribed 
liturgy ; formal methods of religious service are 
for the most part discountenanced, as tending to 
produce levity and coldness in religious exer- 
cises. 

The main ecclesiastical standards of the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational churches are the 
Westminster confession of faith and oatechisms. 
The Andover orthodox creed as derived from 
these may be taken comprehensively as a stand- 
ard of the faith or belief of these churches. 

The Reformed Dutch Church takes for her 
standards the Belgic confession of faith as adopt- 
ed by the synod of Wesel in 1568, and the Hei- 
delberg Catechism. This Church has a liturgy 
or forms for public worship and for administer- 
ing the sacraments, but their use how appears to 
be a matter of volition with ministers. Her 
church government is analogous to that of the 
Presbyterian, her officers being ministers, elders, 
and deacons, and churches associate being sub- 
ject to the authority of the classis or presbytery 
—a body formed of delegates from the several 
churches comprising a district ; while the action 
of the classis is reviewable by the synod, a still 
higher representative body. Presbyterianism of 
the three approximates closest to Calvinism, or 
the faith originally transplanted to our soil by 
the Puritans, and may be regarded as the more 
rigid in matters of discipline. 

New School Presbyterianism shades out from 
Old School Presbyterianism toward Congrega- 
tionalism. The Reformed Dutch Church more 
nearly resembles the Lutheran. 

— ͤ—— — 

Tnorg.—In order that all men may be taught 
to speak the truth, it is necessary that all like- 
wise should learn to hear it; for no species of 
falsehood is more frequent than flattery, to which 
the coward is betrayed by fear and the depend- 
ent by interest. Those who are neither servile 
nor timorous are yet desirous to bestow pleasure ; 
and while unjust demands of praise continue to 
be made, there will always be some whom hope, 
fear, or kindness will dispose to pay them. 

A HANDFUL of common sense is worth à bushel 
of learning. 


RHVHBRIBE. 


BY MRS. HELEN BIOS. 
Lapy Nora, lowly lying . 
Mid the crimson cushions rare; 
On her lip regret is sighing— 
On her bosom, dusky hair 
Shades the gentle throat, and stealing 
O'er the roses on her cheek 
Bitter tears, alas! revealing 
All her words refuse to speak. 


Dimpled shoulders, white as glisten 
Lilies sleeping on the tide ; 

Tones of sweetest music—iisten f 
‘Tis a song of Love and Pride. 


Note the eye’s mute anguish—yearning 
In the drooping lashes fine— 

And the fever flashing, burning 
Through the lips like ruby wine. 


Little hands that thrill and tremble, 
As a white dove mute with fear— 
Ah, my weary heart, dissemble 
In the crowd, but never here 1 


Where pale Memory, angel guided, 
Brings the long-lost face to me, 
Till I see him as he glided 
From the door to yonder sea ; 


Where he battles with the billows, 
Lordly master of the storm! 
Dwells he on these velvet pillows? 
Lingers o'er this drooping forra? 
Have I faded from his dreaming, 
Like the phantoms of the Main ? 
Will those eyes in tender beaming 
Never come to still the pain 


Pain that evermore imploreth 
Sweetest balm and sacred rest— 
Love alone to love restoreth, 
In the haven of his breast ! 
Thus the lady's ever keeping 
Holy tryst with one at sea, 
When the gentle stars are weeping 
O'er the poet’s reverie. 


— . ——— 


Taz Law or Quatiry.—Size and other condi- 
tions being equal, the higher or finer the organic 
quality the greater the power. Density gives 
weight. Porous, spongy objects are light and 
weak. The lion is strong in proportion to his 
size on account of the density and toughness of 
his bones, ligaments, and muscles. The same law 
applies to man as to beast—to nerve and brain as 
to bone and muscle. To be a truly great man, 
one must have a tough, firmly knit body, strong 
nerves, and a bulky, compact brain —in other 
words, large size and high organic quality must 
be combined. Small-headed men are sometimes 
brilliant, acute, and, in particular directions, 
strong; but they are not comprehensive, pro- 
found, commanding, and suited to grand occa- 
sions ; and large-headed men are sometimes dull, 
if not stupid, because their brains are of a low 
organic quality ; but when a high quality and a 
large size are found combined, the result is the 
highest order of power, whether it be of body or 
mind. We may add, as another form or applice- 
tion of the law of quality, that a coarse or defect- 
ive construction of any organ or part indicates 
coarseness of feeling or defeetive sensibility in 
that organ or part, and that a fine or delicate con- 
struction, on the contrary, indicates fineness or 
delicacy of feeling or sensibility.—New Physiog- 
nomy. 
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“Ip I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If be resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither te give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon bim with the iron bands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks bim with 
slander. But if ho regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this fe the course I take 
myself. D. N. 
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A NEW VOLUME. 


Tae FORTY-FOURTH VOLUME of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL commences 
with this—July—number under favor- 
able auspices. Renewals greeted us days 
and weeks before old subscriptions ex- 
pired, each reader seeming to fear he 
might otherwise miss a single number; 
thus indicating that the JOURNAL is 
fully appreciated, if not over-rated, by its 
patrons. 

We make no change at present in 
terms; offer no new inducements to sub- 
scribers, but propose to “ keep right on.” 
We have not yet “told al we know,” 
and hope to grow in knowledge as fast 
as our readers, keeping up with—if not 
in advance of—the age. We do not 
seek notoriety or martyrdom, but simply 
the TRUTH. We reject nothing because 
it is new, neither do we cling to a 
thing because it is old. We claim for 
ourselves only an honest purpose. We 
do not work miracles, and can not di- 
vine hidden secrets, or predict the course 
of special Providence. We are only 
finite beings, very much like others, sub- 
ject to human frailties; but our motives 
are to do good,” and the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL is our chosen medium for 
the communication of that good. We 
would have the world understand and 
apply the principles we teach, as re- 
vealed through Purenotocy. They 
would tend to liberalize, expand, and 
elevate the minds of all. They would 
inspire each one who studies them in sin- 
cerity to make the most of life and all its 
opportunities, to call out and strengthen 
the better part; to subdue and direct 
the propensities and physical energies ; 
to mitigate party rancor, sectarian ani- 
mosity, selfish jealousy, and sectional 
strife. In short, they would exercise a 


power for good in many ways, besides 
enabling us to know ourselves.” Who, 
without the light of this science of mind, 
can tell us what we are? what we can 
do best, and where we stand, as com- 
pared with others? who among us is in 
his most appropriate sphere? what man 
or woman is exactly in the right place? 
what one among us comes up fully to 
his highest capability? If any such 
there be, he has no need of our teach- 
ings; he has been blessed far beyond 
most of us. But we need not further ex- 
patiate on the utility of Phrenology. Let 
all who will, avail themselves of its in- 
estimable advantages. 


— e — 


LEARNED NONSENSB. 
PHRENOLOGY EXAMINED, 


Ix an article published in the Circular for May 
7th, entitled “ A Day at Yale,” we find the fol- 
lowing : At 8 p.m, Professor Sanford lectured 
on the nervous system to the senior class of Yale, 
some seventy or eighty in number. Two ideas 
which the Professor advanced during his dis- 
course particularly interested me. One was the 
theory, well supported by arguments, that the 
seat of the mind is not, as is usually supposed, in 
the brain alone, but pervades the entire nervous 
system. If the hand, for instance, touches any- 
thing, the hand itself knows whatitis. The other 
was the remark upon the science of Phrenology, 
which he annihilates thus: It is not too much to 
say that Phrenology is a humbug [sensation 
among the students], for on the surface of the 
brain there are no elevations and depressions 
corresponding with those on the skull. Igo, the 
whole theory of bumps is pure gammon.’ I was 
not thoroughly convinced, not knowing how far 
the pretensions of Phrenology were really affected 
by his statements, but it exhibited forcibly the 
kindly toleration which the old-school M.D.’s ex- 
tend to the new.” 

Whether this writer has correctly quoted Pro- 
fessor Sanford we can not say, but his apparent 
candor in the other parts of the article leads us 
to suppose that he has not done the Professor in- 
justice. We have headed our article Learned 
Nonsense,” and we did it deliberately, for there 
is not the slightest foundation in good sense or in 
scholarship for either remark. We would like to 
ask this Professor, this teacher of the senior class 
in Yale, on the nature of the nervous system, what 
it is that appreciates objects by sight? Is it the 
eye, or is it the brain and mind that receive the 
impression from the optic nerves? Is it the lens 
of the eye that does the seeing? Then the photo- 
graphic instrument is a conscious artist —has 
mind in it. The eye is simply the instrument 
which the brain and mind employ by means of 
which to get Knowledge. Let the optic nerve be 
bruised, compressed, or severed, and the eye 
knows no more of colors and of light than the 
nose or the great toe. The brain employs an ap- 
paratus called the ear, but let the auditory nerves 


be disturbed, and the ear can not any more hear 
than the foot. The sense of feeling is one of the 
external instruments by means of which the mind 
gets knowledge of external things. Does not the 
Professor know that if a ligature be applied to 
the sensitive filaments of the brachial plexus, or 
nerves which supply the sensitive connection be- 
tween the brain and the hand, that the hand does 
not any more “know what it touches” than the 
boots know where they are going when the 
master travels? In other words, when the brain 
is disconnected from the hand by the disturbance 
of the natural action of the nerves at the shoulder, 
sensation ceases, and the knowledge of the mind 
by means of sensation as to what the hand touches 
is utterly obliterated. The hand is simply the 
instrument of the mind, and the nerves which are 
connected with the brain and sent out as agents 
of the inner man enable the mind to obtain know- 
ledge of external things. The Professor might as 
well say that the carpenter’s saw has mind in it, 
and that when it strikes a nail, thesaw itself knows 
what it is, as to say that the hand itself knows 
what it touches; or that the carving-knife is a 
good judge of beef, knowing whether it cuts 
toughly or tenderly. For the reputation of the 
Professor’s education, his candor, or his honesty, 
we trust the correspondent aforesaid has misrep- 
resented him. We are aware that the line a hun- 
dred feet long, when nibbled at by a big fish or 
a small one, is the medium of communication to 
the fisherman’s mind, but we never have supposed 
it possible that the fish-hook knew what was bit- 
ing at it, or that the line had common sense; but 
if the hand itself knows what it touches, which is 
only an instrument of the brain and that of the 
mind, we see no reason why the fish-line and the 
hook may not also be regarded as instruments. 
If the hand knows what it touches, the hook and 
the line know what they touch—the saw knows 
that it is a nail, and ought to have known better 
than to have spoiled itself by coming in contact 
with it. If the hand knows what it touches, so, on 
the same principle, does any instrument which a 
man may hold in his hand. 


When the assassin of the President was shot 
through the base of the skull, it injured the nerves 
connected with motion and with the conscious- 
ness of the presence of the body, while the mind 
remained intact, and the miserable man asked to 
have his hands lifted up so that he could see them. 
He had not the feeling to know where his hands 
were or whether he had any, nor the motive 
power to lift them up so that he could see them. 
His body then, so far as his mind was concerned, 
was dead, while the brain possessed its functions. 


The other statement reported to have been made 
by the Professor in regard to Phrenology simply 
excites a smile in any one who has any preten- 
sions to knowledge on the subject, viz. : 

On the surface of the brain there are no ele- 
vations and depressions corresponding te those 
of the skull.” 

We have been trying to convince the public 
that Phrenology does not claim bumps as neces- 
sary to phrenological organization. This is only 
“a weak invention of the enemy.” We have 
been disclaiming bumps always, and stating in 
terms as unequivocal as language could make 
them, that distance from the medulla oblongata 
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to the location of an organ at the surface was an 
indication of size or development, not that the 
bump or hill on the surface of the skull was in- 
dicative of it. We have always claimed that 
height from the opening of the ear directly up- 
ward on the center line of the skull indicated 
Firmness—that a long head from the opening of 
the ear to the root of the nose indicated percep- 
tive development—that lateral expansion indi- 
cated Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Cautious- 
ness, and Acquisitiveness. We have endeavored 
to show by facts and engraved illustrations that 
some heads are two inches longer than others, 
and perhaps at the same time an inch narrower, 
and we have tried to:convince the world that the 
difference in the thickness of different skulls 
could not make any such differences in develop- 
ment, It is not therefore the slight rising or fall- 
ing of the surface which determines phrenologi- 
cal development. There is a general correspond- 
ence between the external and internal surfaces 
of the skull, and we know how to tell whether a 
skull be thick or thin. If the hand be laid on the 
top of a head, and the person will speak, if the 
ekull is not very thick, it will vibrate sensibly to 
the hand. If it is very thin, it will vibrate all the 
more. Sometimes we find a head with the skull 
thin in front and thicker at the top, or back, or 
sides, or the reverse; at least we find the vibra- 
tions more ample in one part of the head than in 
another. 

To make this statement plain, we remark that if 
all the phrenological organs are equally devel- 
oped, the head will have a general evenness and 
fullness throughout, whether the head be average, 
large, or small in size. People seem to take 
the idea that Phrenology recognizes a head 
without any regard to its size, and judges of 
mental manifestation by the swellings and de- 
pressions on the last quarter of an inch of its 
surface, as if the general magnitude had nothing 
to do with the development. One might take a 
copper kettle or a silver pitcher and strike blows 
on the outside here, and on the inside there, 
striking the surface out and in, and allow this to 
illustrate large and small organs without regard 
to the size of the vessel from the center. In 
Gray’s Anatomy, page 484, an engraving may be 
found showing the fibers radiating from the 
center to the surface of the brain. The length of 
these fibers, to the phrenologist, becomes the 
measure of pbrenological developments, and 
nothing is more common in practical Phrenology 
than to find a large, smooth, amply developed 
head in which there is neither a bump nor a hol- 
low, and in which the organs may be properly 
marked large throughout. And we say, once for 
all, that phrenologists do not look for bumps, but 
they would recognize every organ as being large, 
provided the head itself were large, and as evenly 
and smoothly developed in all its parts as an 
ideal head could be. A wagon-wheel does not 
need to have some of its spokes an inch or two 
longer than others in order to have largeness and 
fullness of its parts. We would just as soon think 
of looking for a perfect wagon-wheel with a part 
of the spokes longer than others, leaving the 
periphery corrugated, hilly, bumpy, as to look 
for a bampy head in order to have that head con- 
tain large phrenological organs. 


SOLDIERING AND CRIME. 


Persons often ask us if war does not sadly de- 
moralize men, and point to the frequent reports 
of fierce assaults and murders by lately discharged 
soldiers. 

This question is full of interest, and would 
profitably occupy a large space for its discussion. 
Our purpose now is to state a few points made 
obvious by Phrenology. 

The animal propensities in some men are un- 
duly developed, and the moral and intellectual 
faculties are leas potent than is necessary to 
guide and restrain the former: Such individuals 
when scattered among persons of better develop- 
ment have little stimulus of the lower nature, and 
feel from a good public sentiment a strong dis- 
suasive from a bad course and a drawing toward 
a correct life. Let a regiment be raised, even in 
a rural district, and a considerable number of 
this low, rough class will be brought together, and 
their natural affinity in disposition soon awakens 
a sympathy, and they become the thieves and 
rowdies of the regiment. The license and lati- 
tude of army life, and the strength which comes 
from unity of numbers, greatly encourage the 
dissolute and the low to become more so. Be- 
sides, in battle and on picket duty, where human 
beings are considered marks to be shot at, and 
objects to be cut down by the saber, thrust 
through with the bayonet, torn with shot and 
shell, or blown up by the terrible mine, war has 
but one tendency on low and animal natures, and 
that is, to harden the feelings and make life seem 
of little value. 

Familiarity with the dissecting-room tends to 
make the timid, tender-hearted young medical 
student relatively callous to the writhing of a pa- 
tient under the surgical knife; and the young 
dentist who trembles and dreads to extract the 
first tooth, in due time goes about the most pain- 
ful operations with apparent disregard of the ag- 
ony of his patient. The butcher, also, by becom- 
ing familiar with the shedding of blood, has a 
strong tendency, if he be insulted, to become se- 
vere in his punishment of an adversary; and a 
fight among butchers is seldom bloodless. This 
familiarity with shedding blood on the part of 
butchers led English law-makers to exclude them 
from sitting on juries in capital cases, for it was 
thought that he whose business it is to slaughter 
oxen and sheep would care less for human life 
than those who followed other pursuits. The same 
law prevails in some of the States of this Union. 
A friend of ours was rejected as a juror for many 
years, in a neighboring city, but now having re- 
tired from the business, he is obliged to resort to 
every allowable expedient to avoid frequent jury 
duty. If years of butchering have hardened him, 
he still should be excluded; but human laws are 
apt to be more literal than just or consistent. 
Why should not the soldicr, in like manner, be- 
come relativelg@callous to the infliction of wounds 
upon the persons of those upon whom selfishness 
or anger may prompt them to trespass. 

A higher nature, who regards war from its 
moral causes and consequences, is quite as much 
fortified and strengthened in oonscientionsnees 
and all the other moral forces as well as intel- 
lectual power as he is in animal force and passion. 
He is fierce in battle—ngj to wreak a wicked 
vengeance on the foe, but Yor the support of that 
which he regards as a holy cause, and his battle- 
cry, like that of old, is, “ The sword of the Lord 
and of Gideon ” and his victories over the foe 
are to him triumphs of the right, and he leaves 
the service with the scars of a hundred battles, a 
braver but not a more brutal man. A fallen and 
helpless foe is to him a human brother, and when 


no longer in a condition to strike back, he is 
treated with compassion ; but a man of a base 
nature, whether he carry a sword or a musket, 
does not hesitate to stab and slaughter the 
wounded and the dying. Battle brutalizes those 
who have predominant animal qualities, and 
strengthens and ennobles the man of strong 
moral and religious principles. The broad and 
high nature is made more brave and magnani- 
mous by the heroism, daring, and danger of the 
campaign; while the coarse, base, and low na- 
ture is strengthened in his dominant qualities 
and not improved in his weak moral feelings; 
hence he becomes in spirit more brutal than at 
first, and by the practice of courage in the field 
of carnage, more brave and fierce in the practice 
of criminal brutality when set free fram the dis- 
cipline of the army. 


— — 


ENACTED. 


Lasr year a bill passed both branches of the 
N. Y. Legislature incorporating the American 
Phrenological Society, but for some unexplained 
reason it was not signed by the Governor. This 
year, the original bill—slightly modified—was 
passed, signed by the Governor, and is now a 
Law. It reads as follows : . 

CHAP. 724. 

An Act to incorporate the AMERICAN CRANIOLOGIOAL 
MusEum. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in 
Senate and Assemby, do enact, as follows: 

Section I.—Amos Dean, Esq., Horace Greeley, Samuel 
Osgood, D.D., A. Oakey Hall, Esq., Russet T. Trall, 
M.D., Henry Dexter, Samuel R. Wells, Edward P. Fow- 
ler, M.D., Nelson Sizer, Lester A. Roberts, and their as- 
sociates, are hereby constituted a body corporate by the 
name of the AMERICAN CRANIOLOGICAL MUSEUM, for the 
purpose of promoting instruction in all departments of 
learning connected therewith; and for collecting and 
preserving Crania, Casts, Busts, and other representa- 
tions of the different Races, Tribes, and Families of men. 

Section IT.—The said Corporation may hold real and 
personal estate to the amount of One Hundred Thousand 
Dollars ; and the funds and properties thereof shall not 
be used for any other purposes than those declared in 
the first Section of this Act. 

Section I7T.—The said Henry Dexter, Samuel R. Wells, 
Edward P. Fowler, M.D., Nelson Sizer, and Lester A. 
Roberts are hereby appointed Trustees of said incorpo- 
ration, with power to fill vacancies in the Board. No 
less than three Trustees shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. 

Section IV.—It shall be lawful for the Board of Trus- 
tees to appoint Lecturers, and such other instructors as 
they may deem necessary and advisable, subject to re- 
moval when found expedient and necessary, by a vote of 
two thirds of the members constitating said Board. But 
no such appointment shall be made until the applicant 
shall have passed a satisfactory personal examination be- 
fore the Board. 

Section V.—The Society shall keep for free public exhi- 
bition at all proper times such collection of Skulls, 
Busts, Casts, Paintings, and other things connected 
therewith, as they may obtain. They shall give, by a 
competent person or persons, a course of not less than 
six free lectures in each and every year; and shall have 
annually a clase for instruction in Practical Phrenology, to 
which shall be admitted, gratuitously, at least one stu- 
dent from each public school in the city of New York. 

Section VI.—The Corporation shall possess the powers 
and be subject to the provisions of Chapter Eighteen of 
Part One of the Revised Statutes, so far as applicable. 

Section ViT.—This Act shall take effect immediately. 


In another number we shall have something 
more to say on the subject. We hope to assist 
in founding a craniological and ethnological mu- 
seum which shall be a credit to our country. 
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The original native tribes of America are rapidly i 
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passing away, and we would preserve for the use 
of students and posterity tho best specimens of 
their crania. Travelers and explorers are bring- 
ing home from foreign countries— China, Japan, 
Africa, etc.— the most interesting objects for such 
a museum. We have skulls from the South Sea 
Islands: Flatheads from the Rocky Mountains; 
mummies, 3, 000 years old, from the Egyptian 
tombs; and many skulls from European and 
American battle-fields. A few of the worst mur- 
derers’ have also been obtained. We are now 
ready to receive, on behalf of the Museum, such 
specimens of casts, busts, drawings, portraits, etc., 
as may be deemed worthy of preservation. Well- 
preserved skulls of animals, birds, and reptiles 
will be accepted, and preserved with those of the 
human race. 


— 3A 
ANOTHER PROPHECY. 


Messrs. Eprrozns—Some years since a discovery 
was made in the city of Hartford, Conn., which, 
though at the time regarded only as curious, 
seems now, in the light of the present, to be re- 
markable. A few years ago an aged lady, a rep- 
resentative of a family of great repute in our 
colonial days and in the early history of Connec- 
ticut, died in Hartford. Among the estate which 
descended to her next of kin was an old man- 
sion situated on Main Street. Her heir, who is 
a gentleman now residing here, in looking over 
the various things which had been accumulating 
for more than a century and stored away in the 
garret, found beneath a pile of rubbish a curi- 
ously carved inlaid old box. The box is in itself 
a great curiosity; the carving upon it is very 
beautiful,.and the whole finish of it is exquisite. 
The box was a good deal out of repair, and in 
looking it over for the purpose of seeing what 
was necessary to be done to renovate it, upon 
one of the interior divisions of the box were 
found written on the wood these inscriptions, 
which begin now to assume the proportions of a 
prophecy. The first inscription is this rude 
rhyme : 

“On July 14th, 1966, 
America’s fate is fixed.” 
Beneath it, in Latin, these words : 
„O posteri, posteri, cavete vas 
In anno 1806˙— 


e Propheticus es.” 

Preceding these inscriptions is the date, July 
14th, 1766, and signed by the name of a gentle- 
man who at that time was a distinguished inhab- 
itant of Hartford. 

It will be observed that the date of this 
prophecy is ten years before the Declaration of 
Independence, and at a time when the attach- 
ment of the colonies to Great Britain was at its 
height. That these inscriptions were made at 
the time they bear date there can be no doubt, 
for the signature above referred to is one which 
once seen can not be mistaken, and occurs on 
many public documents in our archives. 
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A man winds up his clock to make it run, and 
bis business to make it stop. 
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IDEALITY. 


BY MRS. CLARA LEARNED MEACHAM. 


Light and beauty are the lingering effulgence emanating and irradi- 
ating from God the great Creator. 
IpeaLrry grasps Thought's brightest crystals, 
Searching ever for the glittering gems 
To light and deck the mind's dark caverns, 
She gathers Truth's pure polished pearls— 
The amaranthine flowers of eloquence 
Combines the richest tints art can conceive, 
The sweetest notes of the sweetest songs, 
And weaves them into golden garlands 
To deck the brow of the gifted sisters, 
Painting, Poetry, and Music. 


Thus crowned, with rare wealth of beauty, 
They shed a halo of light and goodness 
Throughout this weary world’s most dark recess. 
You may see them often near the mountain's brow 
When the purple mist of the morning air 
Grows golden from the sun’s first streaming ray 
You can see them in the verdant valley, 

By the foaming river, and the sleeping 

Lake, where the drooping flowers, penciled, 
In blended dyes, kias the silver wave, 

And near the cascade, or the roaring cataract, 
Where the snowy mist hangs round them like 
A vapory vail, but a sweetness rests 

Upon the features of each—a reflection 

Of the inmost life that molds the outward 
Form. But patient, pensive sweetness, touched 
With sadness, lingereth upon one face, 
Neither aged or young. Old Time paused, 
With finger uplifted, and did not mark 

Her years of life, as he looked upon 

Her sad, sweet face. 


"Tis hers to feel the deepest woes 
And sweetest joys of life—hers to thrill the 
Sympathetic hearts with thoughts poetic— 
As hers becomes surcharged and thrilled.” 
While she of sunny smile, sister of song,” 
Sings to the list'ning world in swelling notes, 
Burning thoughts, from the inmost soul’s deep fount, 
By the pensive sister,“ first ‘‘ breath’d to life,” 
Thus three spirits congenial together stray. 

Lzrpsic, OmTO. 
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How many well- authorized English 


words can be made from the letters composing the 
word starch by repeating and omit@ng the letters at 


pleasure? Let us see !— g 

8 T A R Cc H 
star tar ah rat cat ha 
stars tars arc rats cats has 
start tart arcs rash catch hast 
starts tarts arch ratch car hash 
starch tat art ratatat cars hat 
gat tact arts @ [cataract cart hats 
sac trash act cataracts carts hatch 
sacs tract acts chat carat hart 
sacar tracts at chats cast harts 
Sarah attach char casts harass 
scar Asa chars cash 
scars ass chart crash 
scratch achsah charts catarrh 
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THE ALBANY LAW SCHOOL. 


Say what we may against the sharp practices of un- 
principled lawyers, we can not, in the present condition 
of things, dispense with the profession. Lawyers devote 
their time to the study of the great principles and the 
minor points which enter into the adjudication and solu- 
tion of intricate questions of public and private right. 
They bring minds matured by years of careful study to 
arbitrate between contestants, and to decide the claims 
of opposing interests upon a valid basis. Lawyers are 
our best statesmen, our best legislators, for the very 
reason that their profession has specially to do with 
those matters which chiefly concern the state and the 
nation. Every citizen should have some knowledge of 
law—at any rate, of the great fundamental principles 
which underlie our civil institutions. No man can be 
well educated unless jurispradence has been made a 
part of his mental training. For those who desire to be 
instructed in the law of public and private rights, an in- 
stitution where they can learn what is necessary to be 
known is by all means the best, and relieves the student 
from wading through ponderous tomes of dry legal erudi- 
tion in the course of the private study of which he calls 
only occasionally a fact of practical value. We know of no 
better school of law than the one noticed in our columns. 
Annually it sends forth young men, many of whom soon 
attain eminence in thoir profession and reflect honor 
upon their alma mater. The Albany Law School to-day, 
with Hon. Amos Dean at its head, has no superior. 


— . eaae 


FRurr-GROwI NG. We call attention to 
an article in our present number on Fruit-Growing in 
the South.“ It is our intention to follow up this subject 
and describe other portions of our great country, point- 
ing out the peculiar advantages of each section for the 
instruction of our readers everywhere. When lecturing 
in Europe, nothing interested our hearers more than 
these descriptions of our country; prices of lands, pro- 
ductions, modes of culture, etc. Our old-country readers 
especially will thank us for these interesting, exact, and 
instructive descriptions. —— 


DEATH-BRED or Lincotn.—We have 
received from the hands of the artist, Mr. 3. H. Little- 
field, of Washington, a fine photographic copy of his 
painting of the Deathbed of Lincoln.” In the picture 
are given some twenty-five figures, representing the dis- 
tinguished persons who participated in that sad scene. 
The likenesses are excellent, and, asa faithfal portraiture 
of the melancholy situation, it is indorsed by thoee who 
were present as far more accurate than is generally 
found in engravings. The original picture was painted 
in of] from original photographs and personal sittings, 
and in the words of Speaker Colfax, “the likenesses 
would be recognized instantly by all who knew the orig- 
inals.” Size of the photograph, handsomely mounted, 
is 19 by 24 inches. Price $5. 


MatnematicaL.—The following rules 
for working problems in the frustum of a pyramid and 
cono, I send as my contribution under the head of Best 
Thoughts,” and although original and known to but a 
few besides myself, I wish to have them made public, 
because being based upon a certain division of the frus- 
tum they are much easier of demonstmtion, especially 
to small scholars, than any other rules, besides being an 
easier and shorter method of solving these examples 
than any now known. 

Rule 1st. To find the solidity of a frustum of a pyramid. 
Multiply the area of a middle section of the frustum by 
its altitude, and to the product add the contents of a pyra- 
mid whose base is a polygon similar to the bases of the `’ 
frustum, and whose altitude is that of the frustum, the 
sides of whose base being equal to one half the difference 
of the homologous sides of the bases of the frustum. 

Rule 2d. To find the solidity of a frustum of a cone. 
Multiply the area of the middle section of the frustum by 
its altitude, and to the product add the contents of a cone 
whose altitude is that of the frustum, the diameter of its 
base being equal to one half the difference of the diameter 
of the bases of the frustum. 

Hoping these rules may soon be known by all, I have 
taken this means of making them public. A. L. G. P. 
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Communications. dente n are invited to hear political speeches, wed j THACH CHILDREN TO THINK. 


* 
Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
doem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth. 


FEMALE SUPRA R. 


BY ELIZA H. CURTISS. 


Annrrrma the fact that common law recognizes no 
rights to property in a married woman, we also note the 
fact that the legislatures of nearly every State in the 
Union have infringed upon common law so far as to 
grant married women the right to control property 
owned by them at time of marriage, and which can not 
be appropriated by the husband for the payment of his 
debts. In some States, also, he is not obliged to pay her 
debts contracted before marriage. The law, it is true, 
generally treats a married woman as a cipher; but law 
is not always justice, neither docs might make right. 
Hence the need of changing the law till it shall deal jus- 
tice. 

Why should the uniting of two lives destroy the indi- 
viduality of one more than the other? The twain aro 
one flesh; one in mutual interest, but two in individual- 
ity, and should be cqual. If woman loses her natural 
capability of thinking and acting for herself when she 
relinquishes her-name for anothor’s, then there is a good 
reason why she should become a nonentity, and not 
otherwise. 

Some one has quaintly remarked, “ Woman was taken 
out of man; not from his head, to be ruled by him; not 
from his feet, to be trampled upon; but near his heart, to 
be beloved; under his arm, to be protected; out of his 
side, to be his equal.” 

In the walks of life, differences of opinion will arise; 
and why is the yiclding required to be all on one side, 
when the judgment of the wife is as good as that of the 
husband's in five cases out of ten (if no more). It is just 
that each will should be subservient to the other, and nei- 
ther should tyrannizo; that is Christian, and such a 
course would avoid contention. Oppression prompts 
the spirit of revolution, and not equality. 

The idea that "the husband has a right to control the 
household, and will direct his wife how to vote, and may 
demand obedience,” savors a little of heathenism. It is 
as much the wifo's duty and privilege to control the 
household, in civilized countries, as the husband's; and 
the idea of his commanding her to think as he does, or, 
if that is impossible, to compel her to act contrary to 
her just conceptions of right, is preposterous and ab- 
surd, and infinitcly beneath the consideration of an in- 
telligent, benevolent mind. Earnest women and loyal 
men will not be frightened by such bugbears. He is not 
much of a man who world thus limit a woman's thoughts. 
If man is lord of creation,” woman ought to be queen 
of her own prescribed sphere, which her bome is so 
often quoted to be. To be sure, her home is the scene 
of her chief duties, but that ought not to deprive her of 
the privilege of looking outside of domestic cares fora 
part of her cnjoyment or recreation. But every woman's 
sphere does not properly lic in washing, ironing, cook- 
ing, scrubbing, etc., any more than it is every man’s 
calling to be a minister, doctor, carpenter, or black- 
smith. 

In saying this, I am confident of touching a chord 
which will vibrate discordantly on some people's nerves, 
but it is truc, nevertheless. Let every person engage in 
the occupation for which he is fitted by nature, for in 
that will he reflect most honor to himself and best serve 
the world. 

It is assumed that women take little pains to inform 
themselves on political questions. Many do, others do 
not. Those who do, have as nice a perception of right 
and wrong as those of the other sex—and what is politics, 
generally, but questions involving these principles ?— 
and if intrigue is a part of it, they will help root it ont, 
as it is universally conceded their influence is refining. 
Sheridan has truthfully said. Women govern us; let us 
render them perfect; the more they are enlightencd, so 
mnch the more shall we be, On the cultivation of the 
minds of women depends the wisdom of men. It is by 
‘woman tbat nature writes on the hearts of men.” 


and around the fireside, often participating in the dis- 
cussion; and yet it is no breach of propriety: their nat- 
ural delicacy receives no shock; neither do they attack 
with clubs or brooms those who differ with them in 
opinion, as has been alleged they would be under the 
necessity of doing, if allowed the expression of their 
opinions through the ballot-box. They are not in the 
habit of giving force to their arguments by blows. 
Every true-hearted, loyal man honors in his heart a loyal 
woman; then why not let her work with him and help 
bear the toil of wrenching the nation from the grasp of 
sin and misery, which have so strong a hold upon it? 
She would prove fally adequate to the task, which would 
thus be materially lightened, for in union there is 
strength.” 

In regard to those who take no interest in politics, a 
single remark is sufficient. It is not strange for people 
to take little interest in matters in which they are al- 
lowed to have no particular responsibility or action. 

The principal reason why females should have the 
right of suffrage is founded upon the principle, No 
taxation without representation.” When men who pay 
taxes are allowed the privilege of the elective franchise, 
there can be no sound reason why intelligent women, 
paying taxes, may not have the same privilege; nefthor 
is there a good reason why any woman of mature age 
may not have a voice in choosing officers to frame the 
laws by which she is governed. The withholding this 
privilege does compromise woman's liberty, and scores 
of them feel it so, and it affects their happiness, too, in- 
asmuch as in many a woman's breast glows as bright a 
love ef liberty, independence, and self-government as 
fired the revolutionary fathers to break the yoke of the 
British government. 

Let the opponents of female suffrage imagine them- 
selves one of the subordinate class, and they will see 
more clearly the force of the argument and the practical 
bearing of the golden rule.” 

If qualification in point of information be the contest, 
many women and scores of men who are constantly ad- 
mitted to the polls, would speedily change places. 

That a reform (which does mean improvement) is 
needed in the education of a vast number of females (as 
well as those of the other sex) is evident. There are too 
many dolls, parlor-ornaments, and butterflies among 
ladies, and not enough sensible, earnest, working, use- 
fal women. The cry is everywhere for more of the latter 
and less of the former; but women are fitting them- 
selves for places of trust, and acquitting themselves 
nobly, too. 

But accomplishments and a sound education are not 
incompatible, and it will not Jessen one atom the deli- 
cate grace of any mise or mistress to acquire aknowledge 


ef commercial law, mathematics, political economy, or 
any other useful branch, but imparts an added charm of 
intelligence, and often proves highly beneficial in a 
pecuniary point of view. Simple, silly, ignorant young 
women are getting to be a drug in the market, and a 
higher state of intelligence demanded; and if men and 
women alike concur In this reform, there will be little 
880 15 of divorces arising from subjugation or difference 
of opinion. 

Reform N slowly but surely, and the amount 
of opposition it encounters is an index as to how near 
the root of the tree the axe is laid. A hit bird always 
moo The good time's coming, though it be long 
on the way. 


Obitnarg. 


BARTLETT.—"' Died at Avon, Connecticut, April 25th, 


Rev. John Bartlett, aged 82.” Thus has a good man, in 
the full ripeness of a peaceful old age, passed away. 
Among our early recollections are the sermons and 
fatherly connsels of this man. He has reared a family of 
sons and daughters, and they have all taken an excellent 
rank—one, ‘‘D. W. B.,“ the Washington correspondent 
of the New York Independent, stands among the best 
writers of the day. Father Bartlett, as he has becn 
familiarly called for nearly half a century, was a Congre- 
gational minister, and though belonging to a former gen- 
eration, he cordially adopted the cause of Temperance and 
other reforms, and followed and fostered them with the 
earnestness of a young man. Blessed is the memory of 


the good. 


I HAVE noticed much said in the JOURNAL of the im- 
portance of physical development—and well said, too; 
but proper physical development can never be in ad- 
vance of mental development, since not a muscle moves 
or a step is taken in physical development but by prompt- 
ings from the mind. Hence no general improvement 
physically, or any attention to any suggestions of Phre- 
nology or the like, may be expected until the masses are 
educated to a higher standard mentally, until men think 
and reason. And I write this to suggest a plan to cdu- 
cate succeeding generations to a higher standard. 

The great hindrance to progress now is the tenacity 
with which men cling to the notions of their fathers, and 
particularly to the idea that every boy or girl that loves 

study and is studious and improves well was cut out for 
a bright student, while every dull one was simply cut out 
for something else than study. And the day is far in the 
futuro yet when you can suggest that eating pork tends 
to scrofula, or that improper temperaments marrying re- 
sult in deterioration of the race, and not hear men say, 
“ Our fathers were a healthy people, and stood above us 
physically, and they paid no attention to these new-fangled 
notions.” 

I am satisfied, from over thirty years’ experience in 
teaching, that this adherence to old notions results more 
from the manner beginners are taught than from all 
other causes together. The tyro is compelled for a few 
years to take conclusions second-hand. . 

If he asks why c-o-w spells cow, the only reason he 
can get is, that people have by common consent spelled 
the word that way; there is very little more analogy be- 
tween see, owe, double-yon than between almost any 
other three letters in the alphabet and the same word. 
And very few words in the language are spelled and pro- 
nounced nearer analogous. And arbitrary as the sim- 
plest process of instruction is for the beginner, he is only 
exercised from five to ten minutes a day, and all the bal- 
ance of the day he is reguired to observe order, which he 
learns to detest, with everything else belonging to tho 
school. Some, however, reach the period when they com- 
mence studying lessons with some love for study, and 
make considerable progress; while the masses dislike 
school and study, and make very little progress. And all 
are content to do very littlo independent thinking or 
reasoning, simply memorizing lessons, and arc always 
unable to give a reason for the faith that is in them. 


My remedy is simply to interest the every mo- 
ment he is allowed ín the school-room, teaching him ob- 
jectively, and in all cases furnishing him with a reason 
for conclusion. And when the class of beginners 
has received the roportion of the teacher's timo due the 
class for the whole 


than with us. and any reform will be easily inaugurated 
while the main differences in religion, politics, ets., wili 
there is merit in every 
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An Entema.—I am composed of 25 

letters. 

My 20, 11, 8, 18, 15, 19, 8, 17, 6, 19 is a name revered 
by all trne Amcricans. . 

My 10, 5, 12, 23, 9, 21 is the founder of the most popular 
church in the United States. 

My 15, 9, 16, 2, 6 is a race who have caused much dissen- 
sion. 

My 4, 2, 11, 19, 171s a distinguished general of the late 
war. 

My 1, 18, 7, 25, 9 is the greatest inventor of the present 
age. 

My 17, 5, 15, 16, 24, 12, 8, 15 is England's poet-laureate. 

My 10, 5, 22, 14, 19, 8, 17, 6, 15 is one of the greatest 
warriors of the world. 

My all is the contributor of some of the most valuable 
reading in the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

— BELLE PEIRCE. 


ENIGMA ANSWERED.—The answer to 
the Enigma in the May number of the JOURNAL, is 
“The New Novelty Microscope,” sold by Fowler and 
Wells. W. J. B. 
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RAFFLES, D. D., LL.D. 


THOMAS RAFFLES, D. D., LL. D. 


Ix the portrait here given of this gen- 
tleman, we have a fair representation of 
a hearty, genial, and high-toned English- 
man. His head towers loftily in the 
moral region, indicating large Veneration 
and Benevolence. His temperament was 
strongly Vital—in fact, bordering upon 
the Lymphatic; but his extremely active 
brain and indefatigable industry kept 
under a constitutional tendency to the 
free accumulation of adipose. Fairly 
endowed with Self-Esteem, and well 
braced up by strong Firmness, he was 
enabled to take advanced positions, and 
maintain them with vigor and success. 

Strictly conscientious, he would closely 
adhere to what he deemed his duty in 
all cases, tarning neither to the right nor 
to the left. 

Intellectually considered, the percep- 
tives predominated ; he could gather and 
impart knowledge rapidly by communi- 
cation with the external world, and found 
much enjoyment in contact with physical 
nature. 


Large Locality gave him a fondness 
for traveling, sight-seeing, and observa- 
tion in general. 

His Language was large, which gave 
him talent for acquiring words and lan: 
guages, and facility in speech. He had 
also large Ideality and Sublimity; he 
was tasteful and nice in his notions of 
living; and these qualities also gave him 
a character for elegance of diction in 
discourse. He would also often overflow 
with lively anecdote. 

His reasoning can not be said to have 
been characterized by any great depth 
or comprehensiveness of thought. He 
was more practical than profound. He 
sought to render his sermons practical ; 
he adapted his subjects to the workings 
of nature, the actualities of life. He 
spoke from the heart to the heart; and 
his frank, free, and earnest nature acted 
upon the hearts of those who heard like 
a magnetic influence, electrifying and re- 
fining their natures. 

His was indeed a noble crown. The 
moral sentiments held special sway in his 
character. Zealous and staunch in the 
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cause which he advocated—true religion 
and pure reform—he was ever ready to 
vindicate them. His truly benignant 
countenance had a winningness about it 
which no one could gaze upon unmoved. 

How different this organization from 
that of a rogue, a clown, a debauchee, or 
a malefactor ! 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The subject of our sketch was born in Spital- 
fields, London, May 17th, 1788. His parents 
were both much esteemed in the community for 
uprightness and general moral worth. The pur- 
suit of his father, William Raffles, was that of a 
solicitor at law, in the prosecution of which 
he had won an honorable reputation. His moth- 
er was a Wesleyan Methodist, a woman of earnest 
piety, and early impressed upon her only son’s 
susceptible mind and heart the importance of re- 
ligious truth, Sbe was in the habit of taking 
Thomas with her to chapel, and this no doubt 
exercised a strong influence upon directing his 
inclinations toward the ministry, and in the Inde- 
pendent line. 

As a child, he was not of a strong constitution, 
and gave little promise of the vigor and en- 
durance which distinguished him in mature 
years. The utmost care was taken of him while 
but a child, his education not being pushed until 
after he was twelve years old. In 1800 he was 
sent to a boarding-school, where, however, he 
did not remain long, owing to the want of means 
on the part of his father. In 1803, determining 
to do something for himself, he became a clerk in 
Doctors’ Commons, a noted rendezvous of London 
lawyers. Here he labored with fidelity, but the 
associations of wax and parchment were not 
agreeable to him. In September of the same 
year matters were so arranged that he returned 
to the boarding-school. His youthful mind was 
even then imbued with strong religious feelings. 
An extract which we take from a letter written by 
him to a friend at this time, evidences a deep- 
toned piety rarely met with in a boy of fifteen: 
„May that God who delights in the efforts of 
the young mind, and who will not despise the 
day of small things, smile upon these our early 
endeavors to strengthen each other in the path 
of duty, of virtue, and religion! May He be the 
gaide of our youthful days, and though sur- 
rounded by snares and difficulties on every side, 
may His almighty arm be our support; at His 
gracious throne may we often be found asking 
those things which are well pleasing in His 
sight.” 

Wbile at this school he joined the Independent 
or Congregational Church, under the spiritual 
guidance of a minister of that denomination, 
named Collyer. For tbis gentleman Dr. Raf- 
fies always entertained a strong affection, and 
through his management the latter obtained ad- 
mission in 1805 into Homerton College, an old 
institution near London erected for the educa- 
tion of Congregational ministers. Here young 
Raffles continued about feur years, making ex- 
cellent progress in his studies and winning fast 
friends among instructors and class-mates by his 
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kindness and genial disposition. He was 80 
anxious to engage in public work that he began 
to preach very early, while yet a mere student. 
In 1807, scarcely more than two years after he 
entered Homerton, he visited such large places 
as Ashford, in Kent, and preached to large 
congregations. His idea of the duties he had 
in hand may be gathered from the following 
extract from his diary, under date of Oct. 20th, 
1807: “Oh! what a delightful, noble employ- 
ment is that which lies before me, the service of 
God in the ministry of His Gospel! What can 
possibly exceed the luxury of doing good? Who 
does not envy the feelings of the philanthropist 
who makes it his business to seek out the suffer- 
ing sons of wretchedness and want that he may 
kindly administer to their temporal necessities, 
feed the hungry, clothe the naked, soothe the 
mourner? Such a man bas witbin him a perpet- 
ual feast, of the deliciousness of which they can 
form no adequate idea who never tasted it them- 
selves. But if such be the feelings of the man 
who only, after all, supplies, and that but in 
a partial degree, the temporal wants of his 
fellow-men, how great, how amazing an honor 
has God conferred upon us, in that He makes 
us instrumental in administering to the far more 
pressing necessities of the soul, that better, no- 
bler, immortal part, destined to appear at the 
awful and impartial bar of God, and built for an 
eternity of happiness or woe!” 

In the fall of the year 1808, being then but 
twenty-four, he received an invitation to become 
the settled minister of a large and thriving Inde- 
pendent society in Southampton. This he de- 
clined for the reason probably that he looked to 
some position which possessed a wider range— 
then being constantly occupied in and around 
London. 

In 1809 he was invited to take the pulpit of a 
Congregational church located in Hammersmith, 
a town on the outskirts of London, where he had 
frequently preached. He accepted the call, and 
was ordained in June of the same year. His con- 
nection with this church lasted nearly three 
years, during which time he appeared constantly 
growing in the affections of his people. His 
labors were unremitting ; not only did he per- 
form the ministrations of his church with earnest 
fidelity, but preached at other places during the 
week in response to nearly every request. That 
he would have remained at Hammersmith longer 
is every way probable, had not a most melan- 
choly and unexpected event occurred which led 
to his resignation. 

On the 5th of August, 1811, the Rev. Thomas 
Spencer, the youthful and gifted minister of New- 
ington Chapel, Liverpool, was drowned while 
bathing in the river Mersey. This event plunged 
bis church into deep grief, and as his congrega- 
tion had greatly increased in size, rendering the 
building of a new edifice necessary for its accom- 
modation ; and as this new edifice had already 
been commenced, it was very important that 
Mr. Spencer’s successor should be eminently 
worthy to take his place and maintain the in- 
terest already developed. The officers of the 
bereaved congregation, with scarcely a dissenting 
voice, tarned their eyes toward the young Ham- 


mersmith preacher, Thomas Raffles, as the man 
for the position, and invited him to fill tbeir 
pulpit. After much careful deliberation he ac- 
cepted the invitation, and early in the year 1812 
became the pastor of that church, with which his 
name and reputation became identified for so 
many years, Great George Street Chapel, Liver- 
pool. Soon after his ordination, in compliance 
with universal desire, he prepared a memoir of 
the lamented Spencer, which has been exten- 
sively circulated in the United States, and can 
not be carefully read without profit. 

During Dr. Raffles’ long ministry at Liverpool, 
he was indefatigable and untiring in effort. The 
services of his own church were minutely and 
punctually attended to, and having a congrega- 
tion of fully 2.000 persons to look after, it would 
appear quite sufficient for the capacity-of one 
man. But not only did he discharge his paro- 
chial duties satisfactorily to his people, but he 
was almost daily and nightly speaking and labor- 
ing in the cause of religion and moral reform. 
Invitations without number were flowing in upon 
him to attend this or that place and give his 
voice and influence in behalf of this or that 
movement. In fact, no one more zealous could 
be found in the advocacy of a cause in which he 
sympathized. His whole heart and soul were 
bound up in his Christian work, and no opposi- 
tion was too great for him to dare meetit. In 
the memoirs of him published by his son, Thom- 
as S. Raffles, Esq., are voluminous extracts from 
his diary, in which he recorded at considerable 
length his engagements and labors from day to 
day. As we read them we are amazed that flesh 
and blood could endure so much, especially since 
when a child his constitution was considered del- 
icate. As it was, he occasionally found himself 
so exhausted that he was compelled to withdraw 
from active duty. Then he found refreshment 
and recreation in short seasons of travel on the 
Continent or through various parts of Great 
Britain, gratifying an antiquarian taste by col- 
lecting curious books and relics wherever he 
went. In April, 1815, he married a Miss Cath- 


, erine Hargreaves, of Liverpool, with whom he 


was permitted to enjoy uninterrupted domestic 
happiness for twenty-cight years. ö 

As an evidence of the reputation which Dr. 
Raffles enjoyed in America, the faculty of Union 
College conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of doctor of divinity, with which mark of distin- 
guished consideration he was much pleased. That 
he did not ever visit the United States is doubt- 
less owing to the fact that in his multitudinous 
engagements he could not spare the time requi- 
site for so extensive a tour. That he enter- 
tained a warm interest in American matters is 
very evident from many remarks of his. Be- 
sides, he corresponded with American divines of 
considerable note, one of whom, the Rev. Dr. 
Sprague, of Albany, N. Y., seems to have been 
on terms of close and confiding affection with 
him. He was also highly esteemed by the clergy 
of the established church in his own country, 
and always was accorded a prominent part at the 
meetings of the great religious societies of En- 
gland. As a speaker he was earnest, pathetic, 
and soul-moving. He interested and enchained 
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the attention of his audience in the very begin- 
ning. Speaking of his manner in the pulpit, an 
American gentleman says: ‘* Never did I see an 
audience so perfectly spell-bound by the voice of 
aman. Occasionally in the progress of the ser- 
mon the doctor was powerful beyond descrip- 
tion, his thoughts, and manner, and the tones of 
his voico all befitting each other. His diary 
shows him to have been a man exceedingly fond 
of sight-seeing—very susceptible to the influences 
of fine scenery. The descriptions of the places 
visited in his occasional tours are vivid and 
poetical. His travels in Italy are delineated 


with rare power. 


In January, 1853, Dr. Raffles published a sup- 
plement to Dr. Watts’ Psalms and Hymns, in- 
corporating in it several of his own composition. 
This hymn-book has been very considerably used 
in the Congregational churches of England. 

In appearance Dr. Raffles was a large, portly 
man, with a full and ruddy countenance. His 
whole face beamed with genial warmth and be- 
nevolence. 

After a long life of active usefulness, fifty 
years of which had been passed in Liverpool in 
the charge of the Great George Street Chapel, he 
died from a severe attack of dropsy August 18th, 
1863. Of him it has been truly said: ‘‘ He was 
a good minister of Jesus Christ, whose person 
and work were the grand themes on which he 
delighted to dwell.” It is estimated that 60,000 


persons were gathered together to participate in 


his obsequies. All denominations of Christians 
were largely represented, besides the very many 
civil officers of all ranks who attended his fu- 
neral. The hymn sung on this- occasion was one 
of Dr. Raffles own composition, and is in itself a 
beautiful portraiture of the serene piety which 
warmed his heart. We give it in full. 


High in yonder realms of light, 
Far above these lower skies, 
Fair and exquisitcly bright, 
Heaven's unmding mansions rise. 
Glad within these blest abodes 
Dwell the raptured saints above, 
Where no anxious care corrodes, 
Happy in Immanuel's love. 


Once the big, unbidden tear, 
Stealing down the furrowed cheek, 
Told, in eloquence sincere, 
Tales of woe they could not speak. 
But these days of weeping o’er, 
Passed this scene of toil and pain, 
They shall feel distress no more, 
Never, never weep again 


Mid the chorus of the skies, 
*Mid th’ angelic lyres above, 
Hark! their songs melodious rise, 
Songs of praise to Jesus’ love! 
Happy spirits! ye are fled 
Where no grief can entrance find; - 
Lulled to rest the aching head, 
Soothed the anguish of the mind. 


All is tranquil and serene, 

Calm and undisturbed repose ; 
There no cloud can intervene, 

There no angry tempest blows ; 
Every tear is wiped away, 

Sighs no more shall heave the breast; 
Night is lost in endless day, 

Sorrow in eternal rest. 
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Giterary Notices. 


[AU works noticed in Tun PHRENOLOG- 
101. JouRMAL may be ordered from this 


office at prices annexed.] 
J — VEST. POcxET LExI- 
crt A An English, Dicti ary of log" te ex- 
Pci 


ee oe oe 
ore one e and 
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York: Fowler ad Welle 


Here is a little book which can not fail 
to be very serviceable to all who read, for 
all such are frequently encountering words 
or terms with which they are not familiar. 
This isa very peculiar book. Itis properly 
called a lexicon, because it deals chiefly with 
a clase of words not much used in common 
conversation, though constantly employed 
in literataro, science, and art. It is prop- 
erly a vest-pocket lexicon, because, only 
three inches long by two and a quarter wide 
and little more than half an inch thick, it 
may literally be carried in that convenicnt 
receptacle. But notwithstanding the di- 
minutive size, it contains over 20,000 words 
of the kind that people generally consult a 
dictionary for. Here is the peculiarity— 
in the judicious selection, and the vocabu- 
lary is so graded as to include the words, 
not known to a school-boy of twelve to 
fourteen years, thus meeting the wants of 
all classes, learned and unlearned. 

Let any one look into the ordinary pocket- 

dictionaries and he will find himself famil- 
iar with most of their contents; but in this 
the proportion of such is comparatively 
small. It might well be asked how it is 
possible to crowd into so small a compass 
all the words, scientific and technical terms, 
etc., for which we have heretofore been 
obliged to go to the quartos? The preface 
answers, Dy omitting the words which 
everybody knows, there is room in this 
little book for nearly all that any one re- 
quires to know.“ Without controversy, 
we need a dictionary only for the words 
we are ignorant of. 

By branching off into natyral history, and 
otherwise invading the domain of encyclo- 
pedias, the unabridged dictionaries have 
become so ponderous, that when one is 
cosily enjoying a periodical after dinner, 
his feet d l Americain, meeting with a new 
word, he is tempted to conclade the labor 
of searching for it now will not pay—he de- 
fers it till he gets up, and so loscs it en- 
tirely. At such a juncture the Vest- Pocket 
Lexicon is a real friend and comforter. 
But we must not be understood as under- 
valuing the unabridged; on tho contrary, 
all who can afford it onght to possess them 
for the great amount of information they 
contain respecting the language. But they 
can not be carried about nor had always at 
hand for reference. It would be very un- 
wise for any ono to attempt to carry in his 
head all the words of this Lexicon, but by 
placing them in the next most convenient 
repository, the compiler has sought to sat- 
isfy a public want, and wo think he has 
succeeded. Besides the class of words re- 
ferred to, he gives us a pretty complete list 
of foreign moneys, reduced to our currency, 
as well as foreign weights and measures. 
Also the common Latin and Frenoh phrases 
of two and three words, the ordinary law 
terms, and the most important mythologi- 
cal names. We would commend the short 

reface as a clear exposition of the author's 
gn, which, it appears to us, he has 
faithfully executed. Copies may be had at 
N this office, in gilt morocco tuck, at $1; in 
j leather, gilt, 75 cents, 
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SCRIPTURE TESTIMONY AGAINST 


INTOXICATING Worn. 1 Nation Rev. Wm. 
richie. hte Eig eee Temper- 

and TTouse. 
temo, pp. 313. Cott 99 85 oe 


In this little book the subject of wine- 
drinking is discussed from the Seripture 
standpoint. Texts bearing upon it are ad- 
duced to the end, that thosc interested in 
the cause of truth and temperance may 
know what the Bible says respecting the 
use of intoxicating drinks. The discussion 
appears to bo clear and dispassionate, rof- 
erence being mado from time to timeto 
eminent Biblical commentators. 


“Boy Your Own CHERRIES.” 


ATem sap rence Tale, founded on fact. By 
Jobn William Kirton. Paper 20 cents. 


Tho National Temperanco Society and 
Publication House appears to have fairly 
got under way, and aro rapidly issuing 
books, tracts, ctc. If it eontinues to dis- 
scminate such attractive literature as Buy 
Your Own Cherries,” we can safely predict 
the most gratifying success in its benevo- 
lent enterprise. The story is short, but 
can be profitably read and considered by 
every one, 


Lire 1N SING Sino STATE PRI- 
son, as seen in a Twelve Years’ Chap- 
laincy. By Rev. John Luckey. New 
York: N. Tibbals. 12mo., pp. 876. 
Cloth, $1 50 


In this volumo we find compiled, in a 
clear and engaging style, many of the more 
striking experiences of the author in the 
New York State prison. In the language 
Qf his prevface—wo think Theso sketches 
will afford the reader a fair and correct no- 
tion of some of the usual incidents of con- 
vict life, of the opinions and sentiments of 
convicts themselves, and * è furnish 
information that may prove net wholly 
valucless to the unprejudiced searchers for 
truth in this department of social science,” 


Year BOOK or PHARMACY. 
(The Chemist's Desk Companion for 1966.) 
A Practical Summary of Researches in 
Pharmacy, Materia Medica, and Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry, during the year 1865. 
Edited by Charles H. Wood, F. C. S., and 
Charles Sharp. 9 Svo., sd, pp. 175. 
Price $1. 


Tax Awenican Opp FEL- 
Low is a very handsomely-printed month- 
ly, of 48 octavo pages, edited and published 
by Mr. Joux W. Onn, New York, at $28 
year, All that is new or interesting re- 
lating to this benevolent Order is sup- 
posed to be contained therein. 


ANNUAL REGISTER or Ro- 
RAL Arrams FOR 1866-190 Engravings, 
containing Practical Suggestions for the 
Farmer and Horticulturist. Price 30 cents, 
post-paid. Wo have previously called at- 
tention to this invaluable little book, which 
every farmer, as well as all who feel inter- 
ested in the raising of crops, should have. 
It may bo ordered from this office. 
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New Music. We have just 
received somo new contributions to the 
realm of Tune from Horace Waters, 481 
Broadway: Tho May Waltz,” by Alfred 
Mellon, a delicate aria, price 65 cents; 
“The Freedman’s Lament,” song and 
chorus, by M. D. Ladd, 30 cents; My 
Bonny Boat, Queen of the Sea,“ song and 
chorus, 30 cents; Hilda,“ a popular waltz, 
by D. Godfrey, 50 cents; Oh, You Must 
be a Lover of the Lord,” hymn, with 
chorus, 30 cents; and Told in the Twi- 
light,” song, 80 cents. 


Keo Books. 


[Among the late issues of the press not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting :] 


CANADA, rs DEFENCES, 
ConDITION, AND Resources. By W. Ilow- 
ard Russell, LL.D. Svo., pp. 811. $1 50. 


Disce VIVEnE, or Learn to 
Live. A good book, descriptive and inter- 
esting. By Dr. Sutton, a well-known En- 
glish author. 12m0. $1 B. 


EAnNESTN ESS. A tale re- 
plete with religious truth. By tho Rev. 
C. B. Taylor, author of Lady Mary, Thank- 
fulness, etc. 12mo. 1. 


Lire or Jons WESLEY. By 
Southey. A good book. $2 50. 


THe Sarre ~ Compass, AND 
Pornts. By Rev. Dr. John Newton. 12mo. 
$1 50. 


RILLS FROM TUE TouNTAIN 
or Lirs. By. Rev. Dr. Newton. 12mo. 
$1 10. 


Tae [INTUITION oF THE 
MD. By James McCosh, LL.D. gvo, 
pp., 448. Price $3 25. 


CLINICAL LECTURES ON THE 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 
By J. H. Bennett, Professor, ctc., in the 
University of Edinburgh. Third Ameri- 
| can from the Fourth Edinburgh Edition. 
537 wood-cuts. Royal 8vo, pp. xxiv., 1022. 
Cloth, $7; leather, $8 50. 


New EOOR or FLOWERS. 
Hy Joseph Breck. Newly Electrotyped and 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 490. Cloth, $2 


Toe FELD AND GARDEN 
VEGETABLES OF America. By Fearing 
Burr, Jr.. Second and Enlarged Edition. 


Svo, pp. 700. Cloth, $5 50. 


COUNTRY LIFE ; 3 Hand- 
book of Agriculture, Horticulture, and 
Landscape Gardening. By Robert Morris 

| Copeland. Fifth Edition, revised. 8rvo, 
pp. v., 91%. Cloth, 80 t 50. 


Tne Finsr GLASS or WINE; 
or, Clarence Mortimer. By Nellie Gra- 
hame. 18mo, pp. 124. Cloth, 60 cents. 


In Vinccuis; or, The Pris- 
oner of War. Being the Experlence of a 
Rebel in two Federal Pens, interspersed 
with Reminiscences, etc. By a Virginia 
Confederate. 12mo, pp. 216. Petersburg, 
Va. Cloth, $1 50. — 


Tue PRACTICAL Brass AND practi 


Iron Founpens’ GUIDE; a Conciso Treat- 
ise on Brass Founding, Moulding, the 
Metals, and their Alloys, ete. To which 


are added, Recent 8 in the 
Manuſacturo of Iron, Steel by the Bessemer 
e etc. By James B. rkin. Fiſth 

tion, revised, with extensive additions. 
12mo, pp. 801. Cloth, th, $2 50. 


Asiatic CHOLERA ; its Ori- 
gin and Spread in Asia, Africa, and Eu- 
rope; Introduction into America through 
Canada; Causes, Symptoms, and Pathol- 
ogy, ete. By R. Nelson, M.D. 12mo, pp. 
206. Cloth, $1 75. — 


Tae Grant Crræs or Ba- 
SHAN, and Syria's Holy Places. By the 
Rev. J. L. Porter. Illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 277. Cloth, $3 50. 


Essays ON THE SOILING OF 
CATTLE, Illustrated from Experience; and 
an Address, containing Suggestions which 
may be useful to Farmers. By Josiah 
Quincy. With a Memolr of the Author, by 
Edmund Quincy. 12mo, pp. 121. Cloth, 
$1 2. 


GAnDpDEN Frowrers—How To 
CULTIVATE TRI. A Treatise on the Cul- 
ture of Hardy Ornamental Troes, Shrube, 
Annuals, Herbaceous and Bedding Plants. 
By Edward Sprague Rand, Jr. 12mo, pp. 
884. Cloth, $3 30. 


o Homes Wrrnocr HANDS; 
being a Description of iho Habitations of 
Animals, classed according to their Prin- 
ciples of Construction. By Nov. J. G. 
Wood, M. A., F. L. S., author of the Ilus- 
trated Natural History,“ cte. 1 vol., large 
8vO.; A full-page drawings, and 80 Dlustra- 
tions, 633 pages. Cloth, 87 75. 


Tun HARVEST or Tur SEA. 
A Contribution to the Nataral and Econ- 
omic History of the British Food Fishes. 
By James G. Bertram, with fifty Ilustra- 
tions. Ono large volume, 8vo, 520 pages. 
Cloth, $7 73. 


— 


fo our Forrespondents. 


Questions or GENERAL INTEREST’ 
wilt be answered in this department. Ve 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
interest will be 
. Jf questions 
be brief, and distinctly statcd, we will try to 
respond in the “next number." Your 
“ BesT Tooverts” solicited. 


An ORDER ror Booxs, Journals, 
etc., must be writtén on u sheet dy itself. 
Questions for this department—To CORRE- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must de written on SEPARATE slipe. 


SPECIAL Notice—Oucing to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shall be compelled hereafsler to decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope of this JOURNAL. 
Queries relating to PuYsioLoGY, PIMENOL- 
or, PuHysiognomy, PsrcnoLoor, ETH- 
NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or the gene- 
ral SCIENCE oF Man, toi still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed Qf GENERAL 
INTEREST. rite your question plainly on 
@ SEPARATE SLIP OF PATER, and end us 
only ONE at a time. 


CLASS IN PHENOLOGY.—I 


have heard you were to teach a class of 
students, next fall or Wonten, the art of 
cal Phrenology—how to teach the 
sclenco and how to apply i it in the delin- 
cation of character. ve your pro- 
gramme, time, terms, what ks to read 
piel alas Dry to tho course, etc., in tho 
OURNAI, and oblige a lover of tho scienco 
and ono who desires to bo A 8TUDENT. 


Ans. The class wo propose to instruct 
will assemble on the seventh day of Jan- 
uary, 1867. We propose to teach worthy 
men of talent how to read character and 
how to present the science to the public, 
All who wish to obtain a programme of the 
courso of instruction, stating the books 
necessary to read, the extent of the course 
of instruction, and the terms, can do se by 
sending a stamp and asking for a circular, 
entitled, PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION IN 
PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY.” Address this 
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Wuar 1s CRANIOLOGY ?— 
The dictionary defines it as The doctrine 
or science ef determining the properties or 
characteristics of the mind by the confor- 
mation of the skull.” 

Cranioscory is the science of the emi- 
nences produced in the cranium by the 
draln—intended to discover the particular 
part of tho brain in which reside the or- 
gans which ‘influence particular passions 
or faculties—in other words, the organs 
of the Phrenologists claim that the 
internal of the skull corresponds with the 
external; as the meat in the nut, the tree 
to the bark, the oyster to the shell, etc. 
That the skull is made for the brain, rather 
than the brain for and by the skull. 


ONE-ARME PD ARTISTS.— 


Please inform me, and perhaps man 
others of the one-armed corps,” throngh 
your excellent JOURNAL, whether a person 
with one arm can practically be an artist ? 
Thai is, could he wore e 
and rapidity, su ng he o neces- 
sary mental faculties ? 


Ans. With the proper mental culture, 
with the art-nature in him, he could, if he 
had the right hand, beeome a painter of 
portraits, or of flowers, or of landscapes. 
The chief trouble would be in holding the 
rest-stick or rod. One could hardly paint 
without such a rest for the hand. Rome- 
thing might perhaps be contrived to ohviate 
the difficulty. Across the top of the canvas 
frame there might be fastencd a piece of 
wood or metal full of notches—then at the 
left side of the man there might be a socket 
in which the end of the resting rod could 
be placed and the other end placed in one 
of the notches on the canvas frame. The 
palette could also be in some way attached 
to the easel when it was ready for use, and 
thus convenience and facility could be 
secured. One-armed men may engage as 
teachers, preachers, lawyers, merchants, 
agents, fruit-growers, stock-growers, and 
a hundred other pursuits. If you want to 
go into art, we will give you an order which 
may be familiar to you, Forward!" 


WATrER-CUnE.— What is the 


best work you have on Hydropathic family 
treatment, and its cost? Ans. The Illus- 


trated Hydropathic Encyclopedia. $4 50. 


IMMORTALITY. — Are such 


faculties as Secretiveness, Acquisitive- 
ness, Alimentiveness, etc., supposed to 
live beyond the grave? or do they dle with 
the body ? 


Ans. All the human faculties have rela- 
tionship to the spiritual, and though it 
@ may be difficult to define our meaning, it 
is not dificult to appreciate the idea that 
all these powers of ours in a life to come, 
by virtue of their relationship to the 
higher moral and spiritual qualities, shall 
be glorified and exist in a transcendental 
state or condition. Every pure-minded 
man is conscious of a feeling of exalted 
affection for female friends whom he has 
no desire to marry. A sister, a cousin, an 
aunt can be appreciated, as woman, by a 
man with a feeling that ought to be im- 
immortal—and the sense of value repro- 
sented by Acquisitiveness, as man stands 
related to earthly objects of value, may be 
immortal, and serve to give us a just esti- 
mate of whatever is precions and valuable. 
And when the higher life is described in 
the Scriptures, we read of the twelve 
manner of fruits,” as if Alimentivencss 
were necessary to appreciate whatever is 
luscious to the taste. This question has 
often been mooted, as to what part of man 
is immortal. Our impression is, that every- 
thing that belongs to his mental nature is 
a part of his immortality—and in a glori- 


fied condition shall minister to his happi- 
ness and those with whom he shall stand 
related—and though we have no particular 
philosophy on the subject, we feel the 
comfortable assurance that nothing shall 
be lost that is human. 


CHECKERS — DYSPEPSIA. — 
Does playing checkers benefit the mind! 

Ans. No, but chess may. 

What would you recommend for the 
dyspepsia, as a general thing? 

Ans. A plain and simple diet, without 
stimulants or condiments ; systematic bodi- 
ly exercises in the open air; riding on a 
horse is good; plenty of sleep; a daily 
hand-bath, to be taken on rising in the 


morning, and a careful observance of the 


laws of health; climbing the hills or rowing 
a boat, instead of taking medicines or read- 
ing books. Dyspeptics should exercise 
their bodies more than their brains. See 
„Notes on Beauty and Development,” 
12 cents. 


Tus Heap—How ro MARE 
rr Grow.—Is there any process, diet, study, 
or any means, which stimulate growt 
enlargement, expansion, or development o 
the head? If so, please communicate it. 
Throw this not among the waste paper, 
pass it not by; though ‘tis nothing to you, 
tis light and life, a in the future to 
the one for which it ís intended. Irish 
blessings and French flatteries are not 
dealt in, and if your dignities are encroach- 
ed upon, there is no answer, and the world 
has another drone. 

Ans. Read the new pamphlet, * Hints 
on Beauty, Vigor, and Development,” 12 
cents, by post, and take courage. Growth 
of brain should be in harmony with growth 
of body; and we can not advise a course of 
special training without knowing more of 
the case. 


Marryrine Cousirns.—Should 


Mr. A. marry Miss B. if A.’s mother and 
B.'s mother are cousins ? 


Ans. We have very frequently, in the 
JOURNAL, expressed our dissent from the 
marriage of blood-related parties—even 
second cousins. There are instances in 
which the persons resemble the unrelated 
branches of the families, in which cases the 
marriage of second cousins would not 
probably be attended with any serious 


physiological disadvantages. But we beg | 


our friends not to try by nicely adjusted 
cases to obtain from us an indorsement 
of the marriage of cousins, even in the 
second degree. It is not, in general, best, 
and not one in a hundred have physiologi- 
cal information sufficient to understand 
what exceptions would obviate the objec- 
tions in given cases. 


Asor's FaBLES.—W here can 
we get a copy of this work complete ? 

Ans. Messrs. Hurd & Houghton pub- 
lish a beautiful edition at $5acopy. There 
are cheaper editions, but none other so 
perfect. It is possible we may re-print 
this work in handsome book form during 
the present year. —— 


ORESIIT y.—What advice 
would you give ashort, corpulent person of 
forty, whose extra flesh Tae conve 55 within 
a few years pore one who never used liquors 
or smoked I weigh some forty to fifty 
pounds more than I did when thirty years 
of I am inclined to shortness of 
b cough, etc. I have read a 
deal, and my eyes begin to be weak, trou- 
bled with dimness by spells. My business 
has always required considerable moderate 
exercise and standing, though under cover. 
Please give me advice how to live, and you 
will oblige me as well as many others in 
like situation. 


Ans. The best advice we are able to give 
through the JouRNAL may be found in the 
number for July, 1865, under tho head of 
“ Fat Folks and Lean Folks.” 


PimPLes.—Pimples are 
caused by impurity of the blood, and to 
cure them, we must remove the cause. 
Impure blood results from improper food, 
impure air, and various other causes. 
Greasy, high-seasoned, and too stimulating 
articles of diet, and such as are difficult 
of digestion, should be avoided, together 
with tobacco, coffee, and spirituous, li- 
quors; and the skin should be kept in a 
good condition by frequent bathing. Use 
tepid or warm water for washing the face 
and neck, but cold water and a good deal 
of friction with the hand and towel on the 
other parts of the person. 


PayYSIOGNOMY—THRHE Ear.— 


You will notice the lower extremity of the 
ear is shaped differently in different people. 
Has that anything to do with character? 
if it has, what sign” is it? 


Ans. It is doubtless a sign“ of some 
quality or trait of character, but our ob- 
servation has not yet enabled us to deter- 
mine what it indicates. 


Rixes.— What are the rules 


about wearing finger-rings, or the signifi- 
cance of ninga on different fingers, etc.? or 
where should friendship rog an 

ment rings be worn, and rings for mere 
display: 

Ans. The engagement ring and the mar- 
riage ring are worn on the third finger of 
the left hand. All other rings may be worn 
on either hand or on any finger indiffer- 
ently. 


THe TEMPERAMENTS. — In 
reading my JOURNAL, I find that you make 
frequent use of the word temperament. I 


have consulted my dictionary, but can find 
no satisfactory definition. I will be very 
much obliged to you if you will give a brief 


explanation of all the temperaments. 
Ans. See article in this number under 
the head of Our New Dictionary.” 


Morninc WALK. We think 
that if a walk be taken before breakfast it 
should be a short one, and chiefly for the 
purpose of inhaling the fresh bracing air of 
early day. A few breaths of morning air 
will exercise an appetizing influence upon 
the vital system. 


AN a pews which was 
grafted in only one half bears one 
year, and the other half the next year. 
Why is this so? Ans. One side of the tree 
might have been grafted with one kind of 
graft, and the other half by grafte from 
another tree. 


AN Orb QveEstion.—Does 


the top of a n wheel run faster than 
the bo ? and why? 


Ans. Yes, becanse the bottom does not 
ran at all. The point of contact with the 
ground does not move forward, while tho 
top does; but there is a constant changing 
of the point of contact, se that, alternately, 
every part of the wheel is at the top and at 
the bottom. Set upa stick perpendicularly 
and imagine it to be two of the epposite 
spokes of a wheel without the rim. Take 
hold of it in the middle, where the axle or 
motive power takes hold of a wagon wheel, 
and move or lean the stick forward and 
the top will move but the bottom will be 
relatively immovable. This principle ex- 
ists in the traveling of the wagon wheel. 


Surp-CaRPENTERS, — What 


faculties ought one to haye in order to bea 
first-class ship-carpenter ? 


Ans. A ship-carpenter needs a strong 
frame, for the work is heavy. He needs a 
good vital system, to manufacture the steam 
for the propelling of bis muscular and 
mental machinery. He requires a good 
degree of Combativenesa, Destructiveness, 
and Firmness, to give covrage, force, per- 


severance, and power to grapple heavy 
work and large ideas. He should have 
large Form and Size, to enable him to judge 
of shape, work by the eye, and measure 
proportions; he should have good mathe- 
matical talent, to enable him to plan suc- 
cessfully; he shonld have large Construc- 
tivenese,to impart skill, and good reasoning 
organs to give sound judgment; he should 
have large social organs, to make the com- 
panionship of the gang of workers pleasant, 
and large Benevolence to made him willing 
to lend a hand to those who need help to 
handle heavy timbers; and finally, he wants 
good sense and good morals. 


Busrs.— What will clean 
plaster busts when soiled with fingering ? 

Ans. A little warm soap-suds and a soft 

brush or cloth. 


SICKLY CHILDREN.—Can a 
man, both being healthy, give 


— 


man and wo 
birth to weakly and short-lived children 
cause of incompatibility of temperament ? 


Ans. Yes. We have taught this for years. 
Two persons, both healthy, having too 
much of one temperament for a proper 
union in marriage, may have children with 
such an excess of this one temperamental 
peculiarity as to spoil them. 

Another inquires: ‘ If one parent has a 
prominent degree of the Nervous, and the 
other of the Lymphatic element, will their 
children, if they have any, be weakly ?” 

Ans. They would have too little of the 
Vital and of the Bilious to be vigorous. It 
would be a poor match. 


Bublishers’ Department. 


For Acrents.—It is believed 
that enterprising agents, of either sex, may 
do well canvassing for our Nsw Pursioe- 
Nomy. With circulars to distribute, and a 
singie copy to exhibit, orders for ten, 
twenty, or even fifty copies may be taken 
in a neighborhood. So in cities and vil- 
lages. Booksellers do but little in the way 
of calling attention to the work, and their 
sales will be moderate; but enterprising 
agents bring the matter home, and show 
the book to hundreds who would not oth- 
erwise know of its existence. Liberal 
terms will be given by the publishers. 


PHRENOLOGY IN SCOTLAND. 
—Mr. J. C. Surrn, of Dundee, is doing 
good service in the cause by lectures, ex- 
aminations, and publications. We hear of 
him through the press, and always favor- 
ably. We remember with gratitude the 
kindly reception given us in our visit to 
that enterprising town in 19862, where, 
night after night, we met with crowded 
audiences, all curious to hear what the 
Americans had to say. This Mr. Smith 
was one of our patrons. 


PrerFEecr THE BOOK. We 
still have the New Physiognomy in four 
scparate parts, as at first published, at $1 
each, and can now supply them to com- 
plete the work. These “parts” will soon 
be out of print,” and now is the time to 
obtain them. Of course every reader will 
wish to have the book nicely bound. 


Our New SrRECTIAL List” 
contains the tities, with prices, of upward 
of eighty physiological and medical works 
intended for those who need them, bnt 
intended for general circulation. They are 
private and professional, though intended 
for both sexes. 
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Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibil- 
tty for what may herein appear; bul we 
will not knowingly insert anything intended 
to deceive, nor of an immoral tendency. 
Quack Medicines, Lotleries, Gift Schemes, 
etc., wilh be carefully excluded. Matter will 
de LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupted, at the rate of B cents a line.] 
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NEW PHYSIOGNOMY; or, 
Sicns or CHrHARACTER—as manifested 
through Temperament and External 
Forms, and especially in the Human Face 
Divine. With moro than 1,000 illustra- 
tions. By S. R. WELLS, Editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. In one 
volume, handsomely bound, post-paid, $5. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


This work systcmatizes and shows the 
ecientific basis on which each claim rests. 
The Signs of Character” are minutely 
elucidated, and so plainly stated as to ren- 
der them available. It is in the delincation 
of individual character that the system ſinds 
ita most useful application. The various 
races and nations are described. The Teu- 
ton, Celt, Scandinavian, Greek, Mongolian, 
Indian, ataconian, African, etc., has each 
his representative. Portraits, in groups, of 
distinguished 1 of ancicnt and mod- 
ern times, with biographical sketches and 
delineations of character, render tho work 
of interest to all. DIVINES, ORATONS, 
STATESMEN, Warniors, ARTISTS, POETS, 
PHILOSOPHERS, INVENTORS, PUGILISTS, 
SURGEONS, DISCOVERERS, ACTORS, MUSI- 
CIANS, oie are given, It is on . 
DIA of biography, acquainting the read- 
er with the career and Character, in brief, 
of many great men and women of tho past 
1,000 years, and of the present—such, for 
sine oa Aristotle, Julius Cesar, Shak- 
. ashi n, Napoleon, Franklin, 

croft, Bryant, Longfellow. es, Ir- 
ving, Rosa Bonheur, T eodosia Burr, Cob- 
den, Bright, Lawrence, Bolivar, Whately, 
Thackeray, Dow, Knox, Richelieu, Topper, 
Buckle, Dickens, Victoria, Wesley, Carlyle, 
Motley, Mill, Spencer, Guthric, Thompson, 
Alexander, etc. Every feature of tho book, 
where practicable, has been illustrated with 
neat and finely-cxccuted engravings. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


THAT New Rirte.—We can 
fill orders for the new gun described in 
our May number—at $25 cach, or, by the 
case of half a dozen or more, at wholesale 
rates, The THUNDERBOLT” is pronounc- 
ed the best, as it certainly is the handiest 
and the handsomest Riflo wo havo ever 


seen. Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


SouTHWARD, HO! — Farmers, 
Fruit Growers, and Market Gardeners, 
contemplating emigration to the South, 
may obtain important information by ad- 
dressing (with a stamp to prepay circular) 


D. H. JACQUES, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBANY.— 
Department of Law. The next term com- 
mences on the ist September, 1866. Cir- 
culars obtainable from AMOS DEAN, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 8t 


Masonic WORKS. 


Manual of the Lodge $2 00 
Masonic Arch. 1 50 
Book of the Chapter 1% 
Masonic Harri 100 
Book of the Commandery............ W 
Monitor......seces.esosoeresosas.oooe 1 00 
True Masonic Guide 2 00 
Manual of Freemasonry............. 1 50 
Jachin and Boaz, ............ecceceee 2 50 
Macoy’s Masonic Manual. 2 00 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


NOTICE. 


To Younc MEN FROM THE 
Farms, Mechanics, Soldiers, Middle-aged 
Men who desire to better their condition 
in life—and to Parents who would make 
their Sons successful, useful Men: 

I have suggested the best System of 
Training for preparing Young and Middle- 
aged Men for active, successful life, ever 
adopted in this or any other country. 

My Course for Farmers’ sons and Me- 
chanics is the best in the world, it being 
the most useful, the shortest, and most 
comprehensive. 

Such is the popularity of my System of 
Practical, Useful Education, that my Col- 
lege at Poughkeepsie on the Hudson has 
grown to be the largest educational insti- 
tution on the continent—enjoying patron- 
age from all sections of our own country, 
South America, Europe, Cuba, and the 
Canadas, and exerting more power and 
influence for good than all Commercial or 
Mercantile Colleges combined. 

Such was the extended patronage from 
the West, that it became necessary to es- 
tablish an institution at Chicago under 
the principalship of Prof. E. P. Eastman, 
where this system of Education could be 
enjoyed. 

Mechanics, Young Men from the Farms 
who can devote a few months to study; 
Men of Middle Ago who desire to change 
their present employment for something 
more remunerative ; and Returned Sol- 
diers and others who desire lucrative,‘ 
honorable situations in business, can en- 
joy advantages here not to be found else- 
where. 

Graduates are assisted to such situa- 
tions as they merit, through the College 
Agencies in the different cities. Refer- 
ences are given to more than 200 in Gov- 
ernment Departments at Washington, and 
more than 400 in the city of New York 
alone, who owe their success to this in- 
stitution. 

The prescribed Course of Study can be 
completed in three months, at a total ex- 


pense for tuition and board of $100. 

The Illustrated Paper of sixteen pages, 
giving full information of the Course of 
Study, is sent free of charge to all who 
desire it. 

Applicants will apply in person or by 
letter to the President, 

H. G. EASTMAN, LL.D., 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 


-Or, for tho Western Institution, to 


E. P. EASTMAN, 
Chicago, III. 


Just Issven—ỌOne of the 
most Valuable Books ever Published— 
Washington and his Masonic Compeers. 
By Sidney Hayden. Being a Minute and 
Comprehensive Memoir of Washington's 
Masonic Life, drawn from original Masonic 
Records, many of which have never before 
been published, interwoven with and em- 
bracing the interesting points in his do- 
mestic, military, and civil history, which 
illustrate his Masonic acts and virtues— 
each given in chronological order. Ilus- 
trated with a finely-engraved steel plate 
Portrait of Washington clothed as a Past 
Master. 

This Engraving is a faithful copy of the 
Original Masonic Portrait of Washington. 
belonging to Alexandria Washington 
Lodge, No. 22, of Alexandria, Va., of 
which Washington was previously Mas- 
ter, by Mr. Williams, in 1794, to whom 
Washington gave sittings during his last 
Presiden: , at the request of the Lodge. 
It was the only Masonic Portrait of Wash- 
ington ever painted from his person, and 
is now for the first time published, by 
permission. 

Also several original finely-executed En- 
gravinge, together with portraits of many 
of Wnshington’s Masonic Compeers. New 
York: MASONIC PUBLISHING AND 
MANUFACTURING CO., 483 Broome St. 


PRICES. 
cloth 5 ilt fai gilt. git ib e 3 2 
xtra Bluc— edges 
Morocco — full gilt. i s „ 5 00 


Liberal Discount to the Trade. 
Agents wanted. It 


IIIqnLANp Water-CurE.— 
II. P. Burdick, M.D. (Laughing Doctor. 
See PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, December, 
59), and Mrs. Mary Bryant Burdick, M.D., 
Physicians and Proprietors. 
Send for a circular. 
Address ALFRED, Allegany Co., N. Y. 


A TREATISE ON THE STEAM- 
ENGINE in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, 
and Agriculture, with Theor-‘ical Investi- 
gations respecting tho Motive Power of 
Heat, and the proper proportion of Steam- 
Engines, Elaborate Tables of the Right 
Dimensions of every part, and Practical 
Instructions for the Manufacture and Man- 
agement of every species of Engine in 
Actual Use. By Jom Bourne. Being the 
Seventh Edition of A Treatise on the 
Steam-Engine,” by the Artisan Club.” 
Illustrated by thirty-seven Plates and five 
hundred and forty-six Wood-cuts. One 
vol. 4to, cloth (recently imported). $20. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
New York. 


Firver TuE Water.—The 
Asiatic Cholera (see Tribune of July 7, 
1858) * Has made its appearance in Lon- 
don. Its first victim attributed his fatal 
malady to the poisonous impurities of the 
Thames, on which river he was employed 
as a lighterman.” 

“The Diaphragm Filter, manufactured 
by ALEXANDER McKenzie & Co., No. 35 
West Fourth Strect, near Broadway, is the 


kind of porous filter to which I alluded in | est 


my recent report to the Croton Board. I 
consider the artificial sandstone which 
constitutes the filtering medium to be an 
excellent article for the purpose. The in- 
strament is quite durable, and only re- 
quires to be reversed occasionally to insure 
its action. James R. Coton, M.D., 
“NEw YORE, April 25,1862. Chemist.” 
Call or send for circular to ALEXANDER 


McKenzie & Co., Plumbers and Gasfit- | DALTON 


ters, 85 West Fourth Street, N. York. 8t 


Gems or Sacrep Sone.—A 
New Volume of the Choicest Pieces of the 
Best Composers, with Piano Accompani- 
ments; a beautiful collection of popular 
music, uniform with the previous volumes 
of the Home Circle Series,“ now consist- 
ing of seven volumes, the whole forming 
the most complete and valuable library of 
Piano Music published, to which will soon 
be added, Gems or Scorrisn Songs,” 
now in press. Price of each, Plain, $2 50; 
Cloth, $3; Cloth, full gilt, $4. „OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., 27% Washington Street, 
Boston. tf. 


GumeE BOOKS. — We furnish 
all Maps of Cities, Towns, Counties, States, 
and of the World, at publisher's prices, 
and send the same by poet or express from 
this offico on receipt of pay. 


ARTIFICIAL LIxnS.—Selpho's 
Patent, 516 Broadway, established 27 years. 
The most perfect substitutes for lost limbs 
ever invented. Hands made to open and 
shut without assistance from the remain- 
ing hand. Address WILLIAM SELPHO 
& SON for pamphlet, ete. it 


Lr Visack Humam De- 
VINE.—Les yeux, les orcilles, le nez, les 
lövres, la bouche, la tête, lea cheveux, les 
paupières, les maina, le pied, la peau, la 
complexion, avec tous les signes du carac- 
tère, ainsi que la manière de les lire. Nou- 
VELLE PHYSIOGNOMONIB on SIGNES du 


CARACTERE, ainsi qu'ils sont manifestés . 


par lc TEMPERAMENT et les SIGNES Exrr- 
RIEURS, spécialement par les traits de la 
figure, avec plus de 1,000 illustrations. 4 
parties, $1 chacune. En un gros vol- 
ume: 85. FOWLER ET WELLS, 389 
Broadway, New York, et chez tous les li- 
braires. 


Adbertisements. 
[Announcements for this or the ng 
riment must reach 3 ANI Xs 


10¢h of the month 
which they are intended 


press early in order to reach 
promptly. Terms for advertising in this 
department, % cents a line, or $25 a column.) 


HERALD or HEALTI.— Con- 


tents for July: 
Human Frogrer Horace Grecley; Lim- 
its of Prohibition 


v. Dr. n 

Cholera, J. G. Webster, M. D.; A Poem, 
W. H. Burleigh; Victory of Life, Theodore 
Tilton; Ilealth and Water, Alfred B. 
Street; National Longevity G. W. Bun- 
Food and Strength, F. B. Perkins; 


Fio Turkish Bath and Ilealth; Beauty of 0 


the Mouth; Health of Women and Girls; 
Anesthetics; Spinal Curvature; Trichine ; 
Diptheria; Nose-bleed ; Physica! Culture, 
etc. This monthly now entera upon a new 
era, with the best writers of the age as 
contributors. Broad and liberal in its 
tone, it will be a welcome visitor to every 
parent who has children to rear to fine 

hysical health and beauty. $1 50 a ycar, 

5 cents a number. First six numbers for 
1866, as samples, for 60 cents. Address 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., 
15 Laight Street, New York. 


Knitting MACHINES FOR 
Famitres AND MANUFACTURERS. Some- 
th ing New and Invaluable for Family Use. 

e offer the public the simplest, strong- 


fene but ite ee e porta 
es bu es 8 por 
and can be attached to a stand o table 


weighs about 40 lbs. 

It will knit a variety of stitches ; the break- 
age of needles is trifling ; the cost of needles 
is insignificant, and the most delicate mate- 
rial can be knit pure and spotless, as the 
needles are not oiled. 


2 
I 


CHINE CO., IN 
i FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 537 Broadway, New York. ) 
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Works on TEMPERANCE.— 
Among tho best and most useful for per- 
sonal reading, and for distribution where 


needed, are the following: The National 
Temperance Advocate, monthly, 16 pages, 
1 per year; The Youth's Temperance 
er, monthly, 4 pages 40 cents per 
year; Delavan’s Cons deration of the Tem- 
perauce Argument and History, $1 50; 
emperance Pied Book, $1 50; Juvenile 
Temperance 8 er, 25 cents ; Buy Your 
Own Cherries, 20 cents; er's Sermons, 
cents; Temperance Volume, TO cents; 
Ardent Spirits, 80 cents; Putnam and the 
Wolf, 30 cents; Temperance Manual, 20 
cents; Marcia and E ser the Drunkard's 
Children, 35 cents; The Little Captain, 35 


cents; Reef Village, 60 cents; The Bessie | P 


Series—5 vols. $4 25, 85 cents per volume; 
Alcoholic Medication, 30 cents; The True 


Temperance Platform (paper), 60 cents; 
The True Temperance Platform (bound), 8 
cents; ings of the Sara Tem- 


perance Convention, 25 cents; The Tem- 
rance Melodist—180 pages, 60 cents; 
he Drunkard’s Child, 50 cents; Annals of 
the Rescued, $1 25; Win and Wear, $1 25; 
The Cedar Christian, 90 cents; Giles Old- 
ham, 90 cents; Water Drops, 90 cents; 
Haste to the Rescue, 90 cents; Three 
Cripples, %5 cents; Tho Giants, 5 cents; 
"Native Village, 50 cents; Hope for the 
Fallen, 50 cents; Drama of Drunkenness, 50 
cents; Haunted House, 35 cents; The 
Harvey Boys, 50 cents; Arthur Merton, 
95; The Old Distillery, $1 25; My Sister 
ret, $1 25; Brandy Drops, 90 cents; 
The Physiology of Temperance and Total 
Abstinence, 50 cents; Temperance Record 
and Crusade—No. 1, 10 cents; Permanent 
Temperance Docnments—No. 1, $1; Come 
- Home, Father—this beautiful ballad, set to 
music for the piano, is one of the best Tem- 
8 songs ever published—80 cents; 
coholic Controversy—a Review of the 
Westminster Review on the Physiological 
Errors of Teetotalism, by Dr. Trall—50 
cents; Sober and Temperate Life, with 
Notes and Illustrations by Louis Cornaro 
50 cents; Notes on Beauty, Vigor, an 
r 10 cents per copy, or $5 per 
hundred; Father Mathew, the Temperance 
Apostle, his Portrait, Character, and Biog- 
raphy, 10 cents per copy, or $5 per hundred ; 
Sargent’s Temperance Tales, vols. p 20 
70 cents per volume; Autobi apiy of 
John Vine Hall, 60 cents; The icine- 
Shelf, 80 cents; The Kemptons, $1 25; 
Haste to the Rescue; or, Work while it is 
Day, 90 cents; The Drunkard's Child; or, 
the Triumphs of Faith, 50 cents. We re- 
peat, these are the best works in print on 
this vital question. We would place copies 
in every family, had we the means, believ- 
ing they would aid in saving thousands 
who would otherwise fall into drunkards’ 
graves. Orders for single copies, or in 
quantities to sell again, will be promptly 
sent on receipt of price, by FOWLER AND 


WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
MECHANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


CoMPANIONS— 


For the Bookbinder .............se0 $2 25 
Brass and Iron Founder.............. 2 50 
Brewer 3 . q. 1 50 
Ble 3 1 50 
Cabinet Maker 5 1 50 
Chandler r 12 00 
Cotton Spinnen 1% 
Dyer a Go e F l = 
er's Com M...... 
ss ae ee C6 8 50 
Horse-Shoer ....... „ 333 1 25 
EEE ER E A T ET 175 
Millwright and Miller 8 00 
Painter and Gilder........... S eaaa 1 50 
Paper Hangers............ vase tiees 1 50 
R. R. and Civil Engineer...... e 1 50 
The At of Bang, et F ao 
e o eing, eto 
Pure e 1 50 


THE MANUFACTURP or IRON IN ALL 
ITS VARIOUS BRANC to which is added 
an Essay on the Manufacture of Steel, by 
Fred’k Overman, Mining Engincer. (This 


work is scarce, and will not be reprinted.) 
C ũ . ͤͤ 8 $16 00 
Napler's Electro-Metallargy.......... 2 00 
Overman’s Metallurgy ............... 8 00 
Bourne on the Steam-Engine. ... 2 50 


Tanning, Currying,and Leather Dress- o 00 
Youmans’ Class-Book of Chemistry.. 3 00 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
380 Broadway, New York. 


THe AuxRICAÄN Farmern.— 
- The Practical Farmer's own Paper. The 
cheapest and best AGRICULTURAL and 
HORTICULTURAL Journal in America. N- 
lustrated with numerous engravings of 
Farm Buildings, Animals, Fruits, Flowers, 
etc. Only one dollar a year. Read what is 
said of it by the press. 
The place of the Genesec Farmer has 
been more than equally well supplied by 
the American Farmor.— — Tele- 


It opens with fair promise of success.— 
Country Gentleman 


TY e 

Eminently worthy of a liberal patronage. 
— Massachusetts Ploughman. 

It bids fair to become a standard farmer's 
t.—Farmer, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
ell printed and well got up at the low 
price of one dollar. Eminently worthy of 
a liberal patronage.— Working Fermer, 
New York. 

The Farmer is a first-class Agricultural 
Journal from its vory nri Peep o’ Day.”— 
Saturday Ecening „Philadelphia. 

Promises to be a valuable monthly.— 
Utica Herald. 

Five copies for eight copies for $6, 
and any larger number at the same rate, or 
75 cents a Fear. A free copy to the getter 
up of a club of ten. 

Postmasters and all friends of agricul- 
tural improvement are respectfully solicited 
to obtain and forward subscriptions. 

Specimen copy set tc all applicants on re- 
ceipt of ten cents. JOHN TURNER, 
blisher and e 


ester. 
WeEEp’s Hicnest PREMUM 
8 LE SEWING MACHINE 


Las only to Le seen and operated to be 
Appreciated, 


Call and see for yourself before pur- 
chasing. Please bring samples of various 
kinds of thread (such as is usually found at 
stores) and various kinds of fabric, which 
you know the former most populur Sewing 
machines elther can not work at all, or, at 
best, very imperfecily. 

SUPERIORITY 
over any other machine in the market will 
be seen at a glance. 

ist. It runs easily and rapidly, and is so 
constructed as to endure all kinds of usage. 

2d. No breaking of threads in going over 


seams, 

8d. No imperfect action of the feed at un- 
even places in the work. 

4th. The Weed-stitch catches of itself, 
and will sew from the finest lace to the 
heaviest leather, and from 200 cotton to 
coarse linen thread. 

Sth. The Weed Machine will do beautiful 
quilting on the bare wadding without using 
inner lining; thus leaving it soft as if done 
by hand. 

6th. The variety of fancy work that can 
be done on the WEED MACHINE with so 
little trouble makes it equal, if not superior, 
to six machines combined; for instance, it 
Binds, Hems, Tacks, and Sous on the band 
at the same time, an‘! fn fact, the WEED 
No. 2 MACHINE, as before stated, is equiv- 
alent to a combination of uny six ordinary 
machines. 


Orders for Machines may be sent through 
the AMEEIOAN ADVERTISING AGENOY, 889 
Broadway, N. Y 

Below we give a few prices: 

No. 2. Oil Blick Walnut, Ornamented 
with Hemmer..............2... 

No. 2. Oil Black Waluut, Half Case, Or-, 

namented with Hemmer ....... 65 

No. 8. Extra Oil-Polisbed Black Wal- 
nut, Half Case, Large Table, 
beautifully Ornamenied ........ 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 

506 Broadway, Now York. 


PronoGcrarny FOR LEARN- 
Eks. — The Manual of Fhonography: the 
Phonographic Reader, and the Phono- 
graphic Copy Book, form the set of books 
necessary for the acquirement of this time- 
ws 1 an e Ses 

8 o an of the Un es 
ae Canadas, or 1 80. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 

389 Broadway, New York. 


THE MOVEMENT-CURE...........$1 75 
PHYSICAL PERFECTION...... ae 


1 15 


LEWIS'S NEW GYMNASTICS.. .. 1 75 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 
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VALUABLE BooKS—VERY 


THE HISTORY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK from its earliest settlement 
to the present time, by Mary L. Boorn. 
Illustrated with over one hundred engrav- 
ings. $7. 

AMERICAN ELOQUENCE. A collec- 
tion of Speeches and Addresses by the 
most eminent Orators of America; with 
Biographical Sketches and Illustrative 
Notes, by FRANK MOorE, in two volumes. 


BROADHEAD'S HISTORY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 1609-1064. $5. 


HOTCHKEN’S HISTORY OF WEST- 
ERN NEW YORK. §5. 


POPULAR LECTURES ON SCIENCE 
AND ART. by Dionysrvs LARDNER. In 2 
vols., illustrated. $10. 


WOMAN'S RECORD; or, Sketches of 
all Distinguished Women from ‘the be- 
ginning” till a.D. 1850. Arranged in Four 

ras, by SARAN JOSEPHA HALE; illustrated 
by 230 Portraits. $7. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WM. 
WIRT, Attorney-General of the U. States. 
By JohN P. KENNEDY. In 2 vols. $ö. 

HISTORY OF MEXICO—NIER CIVIL 
WARS AND COLONIAL AND REVO- 
LUTIONARY ANNALS, from the period 
of the Spanish Conquest, 1520, to 1849, in- 
cluding an account of the War with the 
United States, its causes, and Military 
Achievements. By Pn. rr Yovune, M.D. 


$4. 

THE MILITARY HEROES OF THE 
REVOLUTION, with a Narrative of the 
War of Independence, By Cuas. J. PE- 
TERSON. $3 50. 


ILLUSTRATED BOTANY. By JounB. 
Newman. In 2 vols., comprising the most 
valuable Native and Exotic Plants, with 
27 50 history, medicinal properties, etc. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTER- 
LY REVIEW, in 2 vols. $5. 


GOLDSMITII’S ANIMATED NATURE, 
885 plates, 2 vols., sheep. $7. 

FARNHAM'S PICTORIAL TRAVELS 
IN CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. $350. 


WASHINGTON’S LETTERS ON AG- 
RICULTURE. Fac-similes of Letters from 
George Washington to Sir John Sinclair, 
M. P. $860. For sale by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


To PuntisnEers.—I will give 
due notice in the columns of my paper, in 
consideration for any new books which 
may be left with the American Advertising 
Agency, New York, to be sent to my 
address, upon 29707070 of the same. 

GEORGE ROW, 
Publisher of the Indiana (Pa.) Register. zt 


Dr. JEromE Kipper’s High- 
est Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus.— 
New improvements patented in the United 
States, England, and France. 

ss DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
tf. 480 Broadway, New York. 


CICXEnINGd & Sons. Es- 


tablished 1823. Manufacturers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Broadway, New York. Messrs. 
C. & Sons have been awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the supcriority of their Instru- 
ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
which were awarded in the months of 
September and October, 1865. 


Tar GosPEL or HEALTH.— 


An Illustrated Monthly Health Journal. 
By R. T. Trall, M.D. 

CONTENTS OF JULY No.—Cattle Plaguo 
and Cholera; Pomology, Illustrated; Fruits 
and Farinacea, Ilustrated; Woman's 
Dress, Ilustrated; The Breath of Life; 
Premium Bread; Pneumonia ; Thin 
Wise and Otherwise; International IIealt 
Convention; Purification of Basements ; 
Our New Name; Poisonopathy; Turkish 
Baths ; ween Homes; Cholera Infan- 
tum; Scar tina; Our London Critics; Hy- 

enic . A Business Transac- 

on; Voices of the People; Answers to 
Co ndents; Me:aphysics of Swill 
Milk; Irish Whisky; Cure of the Rinder- 
pest; Hard on the Doctors; A Vegetarian 

e 


teran. 
One dollar a year: single numbers ten 
cents. Office 97 Sixth peli New York. 
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New Booxs.— CYCLOPEDIA 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Em- 
bracing Personal and Critical Notices of 
Authors and Selections from their Writ- 
ings, from the earlicst period to the pres- 
ent day. With 225 Portraits, 425 Auto- 
graphs, and 735 Views of Colleges, Libra- 
ries and Residences of Authors. 2 vols., 
royal 8vo. $12. 

upplement to the same, 1 vol. 12mo. $2. 

THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
Six Lectures, by Prof. Acassiz, 46 Illus- 
trations. : 

AMERICAN ELOQUENCE. A Cyclo- 
pedia of Amcrican Eloquence, in 2 arge 
vols. 8vo, with fine steel Portraits. $9. 

LECTURES ON SCIENCE AND ART. 
2 vols., by Dionysius Lanpnen, fully illus- 
trated. 

CHAMBERS’ INFORMATION FOR 
THE PEOPLE. A Popular Encyclopedia, 
with numerous additions, and more than 
500 Engravings. 2large vols. $10. 

THE AMERICAN QUESTION. By 
Jonx Briaut (the eng leh champion of 
Amcrican liberty). $2 b0. 

MEN AND TIMES OF THE REVO- 
LUTION. §3. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAK- 
SPEARE. Large print. $6. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMIS- 
TRY, by J. Renwick, LL.D. $1 B. 

BANTING ON CORPULENCE. 50 cts. 
eo ON WAKEFULNESS. 

HALE'S DICTIONARY OF POETICAL 
QUOTATIONS. 22 50. 

EVANS’ MILLWRIGHT’S GUIDE, 
8vo, copperplates. $3. 

THE BOOK OF ELOQUENCE, in prose 
and verse, from the most eloquent Orators 
sue Poets of other days and the present 

c. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ ELOCUTION- 
ARY READER, containing a eclection of 
Reading Lessons, with rules and exer- 
cises. 

JEFFERSON'S MANUAL OF PAB- 
LIAMENTARY PRACTICE. $1 25. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


A LIBRARY For LECTURERS, 
SPEAKERS, AND OrnEns.— Every Lawyer, 
Clergyman, Senator, Congressman, Teach- 
er, Debater, Student, ctc., who desires to 
be informed and posted on the Rules and 
Regulations which Govern Public Bodies, 
as well as those who desire the best books 
on the art of Public Speaking, should 
pce himself with the following small 


rary: 
The Indispensable Hand Book....... $ 
The Art of Extempore Speakin 
The Right Word in the Right Place.. 5 
The American Debatcr...........+06 2 00 
The Exhibition Speaker 1 50 
The Manual of Parliamentary Practice 1 25 
Dwyer on Elocution...........00..- 100 
Book of Eloquenc ew 2 00 

We will send one copy each by first 


express on receipt of $12; or separately. 


by mail, post-paid, at the prices affixed. 
TTEA FOWLER WELLS 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 


Joun SLATER, Gentlemen’s 
Boot Maker, 2 Cortland Street, near Broad- 
way, New York. Gentlemen residing at a 
distance can take the measure of their feet 
by sending for a pan 

Lasts madc to fit the foet. 


Grey HAIn.— How to Re- 
store it to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 


ALDRICII'S IMPERIAL POMADE 
WILL CERTAINLY DO IT. 


Composed. of purely vegetable ingredi- 
ents. The quickest, most efficacious, and 


certain in its effects of any article ever 
manufactured. Lvery Bottle Warranted. 


Cures Dandruff, prevents the hair from 
falling out, and allays itching of the scalp. 

For sale by 

GAnAN DAN & Maran, 679 Broadway, 

CASWELL & Mack, Fifth Avenuc Hotel, 

HELMBOLD, 594 Broadway, 

HEGEMAN & Co., Broadway, 

Kwapr, 362 Hudson Street. 

Druggists generally. 

Wholesale 9 F. C. WELLS & CO., 

115 Franklin Street, New York. 


8. A. Proprieto 
oonsocket, R. L 
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FESOP’S FABLES. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


THE LARK AND HER YOUNG ONES. 


7 RE was a brood of Young Larks 

in a field of corn, which was just ripe, 
and the mother, looking every day for the 
reapers, left word, whenever she went out 
in search of food, that her young ones 
should report to her all the news they 
heard. One day, while she was absent, 
the master came to look at the stato of the 
crop. It is full time,” sald he, to call 
in all my neighbors and get my corn reap- 
ed.“ When the old Lark came home, the 
young ones told their mother what they 
had heard, and begged her to remove them 
forthwith. ‘Time enough,” said she; 
if he trusts to his neighbors, he will have 
to wait awhile yet for his harvest.” Next 
day, however, the owner came again, and 
finding the sun still hotter and the corn 
more ripe, and nothing done, There is 
not a moment to be lost,” said he; we 
can not depend upon our neighbors; we 
must call in our relations ;” and, turning 
to his son, Go call your uncles and 
cousins, and see that they begin to-mor- 
row.” Instill greater fear, the young ones 
repeated to their mother the farmer's 
words. If that be all,” says she, “do 
not be frightened, for the relations have 
got harvest work of their own; but take 
particular notice what you hear the next 
time, and be sure you let me know.“ She 
went abroad the next day, and the owner 
coming as before, and finding the grain 
falling to the ground from over-ripeness, 
and still no one at work, called to his son. 
„ We' must wait for our neighbors and 
friends no longer; do you go and hire 
some reapers to-night, and we will set to 
work ourselves to-morrow.” When the 
young ones told their mother this— 
Then,“ said she, it is time to be off, 
indeed; for when a man takes up his 
business himself, instead of leaving it to 
others, you may be sure that he means to 
set to work in earnest.” 


THE TWO POTS. 


WO Pots, one of earthenware, the 
other of brass, were carried down a 
river in a flood. The Brazen Pot begged 
his companion to keep by his side, and he 
would protect him. Thank you for your 
offer,” suid the Earthen Pot, but that is 
just what I am afraid of; if you will only 
keep at a distance, I may float down in 
safety ; but should we come in contact, I 
am sure to be the sufferer.” 


THE LEOPARD AND THE FOX. 


LEOPARD and a Fox had a con- 

test which was the finer creature of 
the two. The Leopard put forward the 
beauty of its numberless spots; but the 
Fox replled— It is better to have a ver- 
satile mind than a variegated body.“ 


THE DOG INVITED TO SUPPER. 


GENTLEMAN, having prepared 

a great feast, invited a Friend to sup- 
per; and the Gentleman's Dog, meeting 
the Friend’s Dog. Come,” said he, my 
good fellow, and sup with us to-night.” 
The Dog was delighted with the invitation, 
and as he stood by and saw the prepara- 
tions for the feast, sald to himself, Cap- 
ital fare indeed! this is, in truth, good 
luck. I shall revel in dainties, and I will 
take good care to lay in an ample stock to- 
night, for I may have nothing to eat to- 
morrow.” As he said this to himself, he 
wagged his tail, and gave a sly look at his 
friend who had invited him. But his tafl 
wagging to and fro caught the cook's eye, 
who, seeing a stranger, straightway seized 
him by the legs and threw him out of the 
window. When he reached the ground 


Avoid too powerful neighbors; for, 
should there be a collision, the weakest 
goes to the wall. 
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he set off yelping down the street; upon 
whieh the neightors’ Dogs ran up to him, 
and asked him how he liked his supper. 
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THE DOG INVITED TO SUPPER. 


“T’faith,” said he, with a sorry smile, “I 
hardly know, for we drank sgo deep that I 
can’t even tell you which way I got out of 
the house.” 

They who enter by the back-stairs may 
expect to be shown out at the window. 


THE WOLF AND THE SHEPHERD. 


WOLF had long hung about a 
fiock of sheep, and had done them no 


harm. The Shepherd, however, had his | 
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THE THIEF AND THE DOG. 


suspicions, and for a while was always on 
the look-out against him as an avowed 
enemy. But when the Wolf continued for 
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a long time following in the train of his 
flock without the least attempt to annoy 
them, he began to look upon him more as 
a friend than a foe; and having one day 
occasion to go into the city, he intrusted 
the sheeptohis care. The Wolf no sooner 
saw his opportunity than he forthwith fell 
upon the sheep and worried them; and 
the Shepherd, on his return, seeing his 
flock destroyed, exclaimed, ‘** Fool that I 
am! yet I deserved no less for trusting my 
Sheep with a Wolf!“ 

There is more danger from a pretended 
friend than from an open enemy. 


THE TRAVELERS AND THE HATCHET. 


Wo men were traveling along the 

same road, when one of them picking 
up a hatchet, cries, “See what I have 
found!” Do not say J,“ says the other, 
“but wE have found.” After a while, up 
came the man who had lost the hatchet, 
and charged the man who had it with the 
theft. 
“we are undone!” Do not say wn,“ 
replies the other, but J am undone; for 
he that will not allow his fridnd to share 
the prize, must not expect him to share 
the danger.” 


THE DOCTOR AND HIS PATIENT. 


DOCTOR had been for some time 

attending upon a sick Man, who, how- 
ever, died under his hands. At the funeral 
the Docter went about among the rela- 
tions, saying, Our poor friend, if he had 
only refrained from wine, and attended to 
his inside, and used proper means, would 
not have been lying there.” One of the 
mourners answered him, My good sir, it 
is of no use your saying this now; yoa 


- ought to have prescribed these things when 


your Patient was alive to take them.” 
The best advice may come too late. 


THE THIEF AND THE DOG. 


A THIEF coming to rub a house, 
would have stopped the barking of a 
Dog by throwing sops to him. Away 
with you!“ said the Dog; I had my sus- 
picions of you before, but this excess of 
civility assures me that you are a rogue.” 

A bribe in hand betrays mischief at 
heart, 


—— 


THE THIRSTY PIGEON. 
PIGEON severely pressed by 


1 thirst, seeing a glass of water painted 
upon a sign, supposed it to be real; 80 
dashing down at it with all her might, she 
struck against the board, and, breaking 
her wing, fell helpless to the ground, where 
she was quickly captured by one of the 
passers-by. 
Great haste is not always good epeed. 
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THE MISER. 


A MISER, to make sure of his prop- 
erty, sold all that he had, and convert- 
ed it into a great lump of gold, which he 
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hid in a hole in the ground, and went con- 
tinnally to visit and inspect it. This 
roused the curiosity of one of his work- 
men, who, suepecting that there was a 
treasure, when his master’s back was 
turned, went to the spot, and stole it 
away. When the Miser returned and fonnd 
the place empty, he wept and tore his hair. 
Bat a neighbor who saw him in this ex- 
travagant pricf, and learned the cause of 
it, said, Fret thyself no longer, but take 
& stone and put it in the same place, and 
think that it is your lump of gold; for, as 
you never meant to use it, the one will do 
you as much good aa the other.” 

The worth of money is not in its posses- 
sion, but in its use. 


THE FOX AND THE HEDGEHOG. 


FOX, while crossing over a river, 

was driven hy the stream into a nar- 
row gorge, and lay there for a long time 
unable to get out, covered with myriads 
of horse flies that had fastened themselves 
upon him. A Hedgehog, who was wan- 
dering in that direction, saw him, and 
taking compassion on him, asked him if 
he should drive away the flics that were so 
tormenting him. But the Fox begged him 
to do nothing of the sort. Why not?” 
asked the Hedgehog. Because, replied 
the Fox, these flies that are upon me 
now, are already full, and draw but little 
blood, but should you remove them, a 
swarm of fresh and hungry ones will 
come, who will not leave a drop of blood 
in my body.” 

When we throw off rulers or dependents, 
who have already made the most of us, we 
do but, for the most part, lay ourselves 
open to others who will make us bleed yet 
more freely. 


THE WOLF AND THE SHEPHERDS. 


A WOLF looking into a hut and 
seeing some Shepherds comfortably 


- regaling themselves on a joint of mutton— 
“A pretty row,“ said he, would these 


such a supper!“ 
Men are too apt to condemn in others the 


very things that they practice themselves. 
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THE BIRD-CATCHER AND THE LARK, 
A BIRD-CATCHER was setting 


springes upon a common, when a Lark, 
who saw him at work, asked him from a 
distance what he was doing. I am estab- 
lishing a colony,“ said he, and laying the 
foundations of my first city.“ Upon that, 


men have made if they had caught me at 
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swallowing the bait, found himself en- 
tangled in the noose; wherenpon the 
Bird-catcher straightway coming up to 
A pretty 


him, made him his prisoner. 
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eays he, do me but the favor to help me 
up with my burden again.“ 

It is one thing to call for Death, and an- 
other to see him coming. 
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THE HORSE AND THE LOADED Ass. 


fellow are you!” said the Lark; if these 
are the colonics you found, you will not 
find many emigrantas." 


THE ARAB AND THE CAMEL. 


A N Arab having loaded his Camel, 
41 asked him whether he preferred to go 
up hill or down hill. Pray, Master.“ 
said the Camel dryly, ‘‘{s the straight way 
across the plain shut up?” 


THE OLD MAN AND DEATH. 
N Old Man that had traveled a 
long way with a huge bundle of sticks, 
found himself so weary that he cast it 
down. and called upon Death to deliver him 
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THE ARAB AND THE CAMEL. 


the Man retired to a little distance and hid 
himself. The Lark, believing his asser- 
tion, soon flew down to the place, and 


from his most miserable existence. Death 
came straightway at his call, and asked 
him what he wanted. Pray, good sir,” 


THE HORSE AND THE LOADED ASS. 
MAN who kept a Horse and an 


Ass was wont in his Journeys to spare 
the Horse, and put all the burden upon the 
Ass's back. The Ase, who had been some 
while ailing, besought the Horse one day 
to relieve him of part of his load: “For 
if,” said he. you would take a fair por- 
tion, I shall soon get well again; but if 
you refuse to help me, this weight will kill 
me.“ The Horse, however, bade the Ass 
get on, and not trouble him with his com- 
plaints. The Ass jogged on in silence, 
but presently, overcome with the weight 
of his burden, dropped down dead, as he 
had foretold. Upon this the master, com- 
ing up, unloosed the load from the dead 
Ass, and putting it upon the Horse's back, 
made him carry the Ass's carcass in addi- 
tion. Alas, for my ill-nature !“ said the 
Horse; by refusing to bear my just por- 
tion of the load, I have now to carry the 
whole of it, with a dead weight into the 
bargain." 

A disobliging temper carries its own 
punishment along with it. 
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THE PORKER AND THE SHEEP. 


A YOUNG Porker took up his 
quarters in a fold of Sheep. One day 
the shepherd laid hold on him, when he 
squeaked and struggled with all his might 
and main. The Sheep reproached him for 
crying out, and said, The master often 
lays hold of us, and we do not cry.” 
Nes, replied he, but our case is not 
the same; for he catches yon for the sake 
of your wool, but me for my fry.” 


THE FOX AND THE MASK. 


FOX had stolen into the house of 

an actor, and in rummaging among 
his various properties, laid hold of a high- 
ly-finished Mask. ‘A fine-looking head, 
indeed“ cried he; what a pity it is that 
it wants brains!“ 


1 
A fair outside is but a poor substitute 


for inward worth. 
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PORTRAIT OF LIEUT.-GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT. 


OUR COUNTRY’S LOSS. 


On Tuesday, the 29th of May last, shortly 
before noon, Lieutenant-General Winfield Scott 
breathed his last. The warworn, aged patriot is 
no more. He whose name was ever spoken with 
reverence, who stood the noble representative of 
past generations and battle-scarred warriors, has 
at length succumbed to the infirmities of age and 
the encroachments of disease. His history is sd 
intimately associated with the history of our 
country for the Jast half century that it can with 
truth be said to be on every schoolboy’s tengue. 
Not having now the time sufficient to prepare an 
extended biography, we will notice briefly his 
career, hoping to give in a future number a more 
satistactory sketch. 

Winfield Scott was born near Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, June 13, 1786. After completing his pre- 
paratory education, he spent a year or two at 
William and Mary College, and subsequently 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 
1806. The stirring events which soon after 
foliowed aroused Scott’s patriotic spirit, and 
having applied for a commission, he was ap- 
pointed, in 1808, captain in a regiment of tight 
artillery. His first active service was at the 
attack on Queenstown Heights, where he took 
command of the American force after all the su- 
perior officers. were killed or wounded. This 
affair, however, as is well known, terminated 
disastrously. In the following year he distin- 
guished himself at the attack on Fort George, in 
the descent upon York, and the capture of Fort 
Matilda, on the St. Lawrence. In March, 1814, 


when but twenty-eight years of age. 


he was made a brigadier-general, and soon after- 
ward distinguished himself in the memorable 
actions of Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane. In this 
latter engagement he was seriously wounded. 
He was promoted to the rank of major-general 
In tbe im- 
portant operations against the Indians on our 
frontier, General Scott was appointed to leading 
positions with uniform success. In 1841 he was 
assigned to the command of the U. S. army. The 
Mexican war, which next claimed his attention, 
was brought by a series of bold and skillful 
strategic measures to a successful termination. 
In 1855 the rank of brevet lieutenant-general was 
conferred upou him. Rather tall in stature and 
large framed, he was of fine and commanding 
presence. His character is unstained, and its 
purity, linked with the memory of the many ines- 
timable services rendered by him to his country 
during a long life, will garland his venerated 
and immortal name on the historic page, and 
honor it with the respect and admiration of 
posterity. 
ee 


PaysioGxNomy axb CRIAE.— With physiognomy 
universally understood and practiced, villainy 
would be almost impossible. The thief, the 


yumbler, the roué, thé robber, and the murderer 
wear labels on their foreheads, If we fail to 
read the inscription, it is merely on account of 
our imperfect knowledge of the language in 
which it is written. Their characters once read 
and known by all men, their occupation would 
be gone.— New Physiognomy. 


MILTON’S LAST POEM. 


I am old and blind ! 
Men point at me as smitten by God's frown, 
Afflicted, and deserted by my mind! 

Yet I am not cast down. 


Tam weak; yet dying, 

I murmur not that I no longer see; 

Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong, 
Father Supreme, to Thee, 


Oh, Merciful One ! 
When men are farthest, then Thou art most near ; 
When men pass coldly by—my weakness shun— 
Thy chariot I hear! 


Thy glorious face 
Is leaning toward me, and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling-place, 
And there is no more night! 


On my bended knee 

I recognize Thy purpose clearly shown; 

My vision Thou hast dimmed that I may see 
Thyself—Thyself alone. 


I have naught to fear— 
This darkness is the shadow of Thy wing; 
Beneath it I am almost sacred; here 

Can come no evil thing. 


Oh! I seem to stand 
Trembling where feet of mortal never yet had been, 
Wrapped in the radiance of Thy sinless hand, 
Which eye hath never seen. 


Visions come and go; 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng; 
From angel's lips I seem to hear the flow 

Of soft and holy song 


It is nothing, now 
When heaven is opening on my sightless eyes— 
When airs from Paradise refresh my brow— 
The earth in darkness lies. 


In a pure clime 
My being fills with rapture, waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit; strains sublime 
Break over me unsought. 


Give me now my lyre! 
T feel the strings of a gift divine. 
Within my bosom glows nnearthly fire, 
Lit by no skill of mine. 


— ̃ — — 


Your Own Goop Name.—Some one says to 
young men, don’t rely upon friends. Don’t rely 
upon the good name of your ancestors. Thou- 
sands have spent the prime of life in the vain 
hope of those whom they call friends ; and thou- 
sands have starved because they had a rich 
futher. Rely upon the good name which is 
made by your own exertions; and know that 
better than the best friend you can have, is an 
unquestionable reputation united with decision 
of character. 
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CHARLES J. BRYDGHBS. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tuss gentleman is built for power. He is 
stocky, bas a broad and deep chest, is strong and 
healtby in the digestive system, manufactures vi- 
tality with great rapidity and abundance, and bas 
therefore ample steam for bis physical and mental 
machinery. His head is large, and in good pro- 
portion to his body. He never feels fatigued by 
intellectual labor, because the body is amply suf- 
ficient to give the brain all the support it requires. 
The base of the brain being large serves to keep 
the vital or bodily functions in vigorous activity, 
and at the same time gives great force and mo- 
mentum to the character. 

Combativeness and Destructiveness are promi- 
nently developed, giving him industry, positive- 
ness, executiveness, thoroughness, and strength 
of indigaation when aroused. He is not one of 
those flashy, impulsive kind of men; he is delib- 
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PORTRAIT OF CHARLES J. BRYDGES. 


erate yet strong; ardent in feeling yet self-sus- 
tained and steadfast. He is not easily disturbed 
in temper nor thrown off his balance by fear. 
And while he is by no means tame in the way of 
anger or indignation when just occasion calls for 
any exercise of those feelings, he is not one of 
those peevish, nervous, fretful men, but he caa 
bear a great deal of inconvenience and annoy- 
ance, if it be necessary, without feelings of impa- 
tience. 

His Cautiousneas is sufficient to produce fore- 
thought and prudence, but be is not vexed by 


caro or timidity in the hour of difficulty. He ap- 


preciates property ; is a natural financier, a good 


manager, and would not be willing to confine 
himself to books and accounts. He would prefer 
to manage men and control transactions rather 
than handle money or keep accounts. 

His Firmness is large, and his Self-Esteem well 
developed. He stands on his own responsibility 
squarely and firmly, and is willing to accept the 
consequences, if he can have the planning and 
adjusting of the causes. He never shrinks from 
responsibility or shirks duty. He seeks the good 


opinion of bis friends and desires general popu- 


larity, but is neither vain nor hungry for praise. 
He is organized to be a master spirit wherever 
he is, and he will not remain long in a place 
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where he has to act a subordinate capacity. He 
would prefer to be captain of a sloop rather than 
mate of a first-class ship. He has the dieposition 
to centralize himself upon his own foundation, 
and can act much better and enjoy life more by 
having authority and responsibility than by act- 
ing under instruction. His intellect has a prac- 
tical cast, and though it is far-reaching and com- 
prehensive, it acts by a sudden, well-defined, in- 
tuitive apprehension of affairs; and his first judg- 
ment, even where the conditions are complicated, 
is generally his best. He has inherited his 
mother’s intuition, her quick perception, her 
ready judgment of ‘character, her power to de- 
cide rightly the first time. 

His Language is sufficient to make him a good 
talker, but he never wastes words ; goes directly 
to his conclusions and stops when he gets through. 
He never repeats himeelf or reiterates. In the 
management of men or of children he would 
give an order once for all, and they would learn 
to listen to what he had to say. Decision is one 
of his prominent qualities, and he is satisfied with 
his own impression. He generally has but one 
opinion upon a subject. There are no “ divided 
councils” in his mind. He retains the facts and 
knowledge gained by experience, and is able to 
recall and apply them at will. 


He has good mechanical talent, good practical 

sense, good judgment of property, and an excel- 
lent faculty for understanding character. His 
first impression of a stranger generally serves 
him, without modification. He is a friendly, 
warm-hearted, genial man, when business per- 
mits bim to unbend himself; and he is generous, 
especially to those who are weak. He has a fair 
share of justice and reverence, but is not strong 
in faith. He believes but little that can not be 
accounted for on scientific principles. He bas 
more reverence for the Supreme Being than faith 
and confidence in doctrines and religious teach- 
ings. 
“He imitates but little, and etrikes out a 
course for himself. If he were a writer he could 
not be a plagiarist. As a speaker or doer he 
utters his own thoughts, works out his own pur- 
pores, 

He should be known for practical and intuitive 
knowledge, for a good memory of faces, places, 
and thoughts, for appreciation of character, for 
dignity and determination, for watchfulness, 
energy, and enterprise, for mechanical judgment, 
for power to supervise and control business and 
men, and for strong social and domestic dispo- 
sitions. 


A head so strong should always have plenty of 
occupation ; it does not answer for euch organi- 
zations to be idle or fall into the channels of 
luxury and dissipation. lIe bas a strong hold on 
life and things tangible and physical. His pas- 
. sions are strong and his impulses vigorous, and 
should be modified and regulated by correct so- 
cial conditions and by moral and religious prin- 
ciples. He is Napoleonic in power ; and while 
on the right track he will make good progress 
and do a world of work. If unfortunately he de- 
parts from the true course, he will be like a loco- 
motive off the track, as imperial in error as he is 
in the right course. 
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Our delineation of character was predicated 


upon a large imperial photograph of Mr. Brydges, 
farnished us for the purpose. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Charles J. Brydges, Esq., the managing direc- 
tor of the Grand Trunk Railway Company of 
Canada, was born in London, February, 1827. 
His parents were in little more than comfortable 
circumstances, though of very respectable line- 
age, claiming descent from one Sir Simon de 
Brugge, one of the followers of William the Con- 
queror. At the early age of eight years Mr. 
Brydges was left an orphan, bis father having 
died when he was but two years old, and his 
mother surviving the loss of her husband but six 
years. The bereaved boy was left without a rel- 
ative of his own namo in the world; but tbere 
were friends at hand to care for him. He was 
sent to a private academy, and there remained 
until his fifteenth year, when be was considered 


sufficiently advanced to enter the theater of busi- - 


ness. A mercbant's office first received the as- 
piring young man, in which he continued one 
year, afterward obtaining a permanent clerkship 
in the London and South-Western Railway Com- 
pany. The character of the business here was 
in accordance with his tastes, and he hopefully 
and reliantly looked forward to promotion and 
an iafiuential position. His hopes were fully re- 
alized. After passing through several grades or 
depar:ments of service in the Company, he found 
himself at the age of twenty-six assistant eecre- 
tary. He, however, aimed higher, and in 1852 re- 
ceived the appointment to the office of managing 
director of the Great Western Railway Company 
of Canada. As an expression of their approval 
of his services, the London and South-Western 
Company presented Mr. Brydges with a tea-ser- 
vice of silver. Subsequently the latter Company, 
fully appreciative of his value as an officer, offer- 
ed him the position of secretary. This flattering 
indacement his engagement with the Canada 
Company precluded him from accepting. Of the 
manner in which he conducted the affairs of the 
Great Western Railway, and of the executive 
ability displayed, the following resolution, unani- 
mously adopted at a meeting of the English 
shareholders, is a cogent testimonial: 

Resolved, That the best thanks of this meeting 
are due to Mr. Brydges, the managing director in 
Canada, for the zeal. integrity, and judgment 
which be bas nniformly displayed in conducting 
the business of the Company. é i 

The financial depression which characterized 
the period between 1857 and 1861 rendered rail- 
road operations in Canada complicated and em- 
barrassing. Uucertainty and distrust, excited by 
opponents of the policy of tbe managing direc- 
tor, prevailed among a large body of the share- 
holders. It became necessary at length for the 
board of management to furnish a report of their 
operations in answer to the charge of ma/feasance 
preferred against it by the disaffected. This re- 
port was accepted, and confirmed Mr. Brydges in 
his try ing position. In May, 1861, shortly after 
his severe ordeal, the employees of the Great 
Western Road presented him with a magnificent 
service of silver plate as a testimonial of their 
esteem. In 1861 the policy af combining the 
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two lines, the Grand Trunk and Great Western 
Railways, was discussed, and negotiutions were 
entered into by gentlemen deputized by the +e 
spective companies for the purpoee of effecting 
an amalgamation. During the pendency of these 
negotiations tho situation of managing director 
of the Grand Trunk Railway becoming vacant, 
Mr. Brydges was empowered to act in that ca- 
pacity. He continued to manage both roads 


. until the fall of 1862 ; but the bill in Parliament 


to provide for the union of the two lines having 
failed to pass, Mr. Brydges, to the regret of the 
Company, resigned his seat as a director of the 
Great Western Railway. Continuing tbe super- 
intendence of the Grand Trunk Railway of Can- 
ada, from that time he has contributed more ex- 
tensively to ita enlargement and successful opera- 
tion than any previous director. Wben Mr. 
Brydges accepted the post of manager, the affairs 
of the line were much embarraseed, a heavy debt 
threatened it with destruction, and the materiel 
of the road had greatly deteriorated. A few 
years’ efficient action has eo far improved the con- 
dition of this railway that it has become one of 
the first railroads of North America, and is the 
grand connecting link and medium of transporta- 
tion between the interior and western regions, 
and the sea-coast and eastern cities of Canada. 
In the words of an old and heavy stockholder : 
„Before the advent of Mr. Brydges as manager, 
the Grand Trunk Railway had not only been pro- 
ductive of no gain, but had entailed on its eup- 
porters and the Province a constant loss. But 
when he had undertaken its management, all that 
sort of thing was forthwith changed. They had 
never had, and never could have any man with a 
greater amount of railway talent than the present 
managing director.” 


-o 


OLD MEMORIBS. 


THB moes was springing at my feet, 
The branches, budding, overhead, 
The brook was purling, low and sweet, 
I stopped to list to what it said. 
For, ah! it murmured in my ears 
Fall many a word of import. deep, 
That brought me back from early yeare— 
Memories that made me pause and weep. 


It stirred oblivion in my heart, 

And barsting from its long confine, 
Memory came forth to do her part 

In torturing this poor heart of mine. 

It brought me shining locks and fair, 
Brown locks, and raven, each a gem ; 
Each found a tongue, and through the air 

Long silent voices breathed again. 


Ah! springing moss and bursting bud, 
Twin moss and bud of that Jong May, 
When hand in hand through this old wood 
Wo wandered culling all the day, 

The woodland flowers which swiftly grew 
To graceful garlands skillful made, 

And bending o'er the brook to vicw 
Our laurels, sighed that they must fade. 


Ab! murmuring stream, thy voice was then 
The swectest music to my ears; 

Why art thou singing o'er again 
Tho melody of other years ? 

Or if thou wilt, thy sad refrain 
Oh give me from thy mirror face 

The loved ones’ features back again, 


Reflected thore in other days. INEZ LADD. 
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MORAL RESPONSIBILITY. 
THE IDIOTIC, INSANE, AND VIOLENT. 


Svrrosg a man to be organized with all the 
selfish propen-i ies excessively developed, and 
all the moral and intellectual faculties weak, and 
he be reured umong low and vicious peopie, and 
all the circumstancas which are brought to bear 
upon him tend to vice and immorality, how 
can such a man be held responsible for his 
actions? 


Answer. You have built a man for your illus- 
tration sadly out of proportion, and then ask us 
to exptain his moral status. We will not call it 
a man of straw, because, without doubt, many 
men are born as unfortunately and reared as 
badly as the case you suppose. Without begging 
the question, we may say that there are men who 
are natural-born idiots, and nobody holds them 
responsible. If a man has not the requisite 
common eense to understand his duty, he ie, we 
believe, in all civil courts, certainly in the court 
of common sense, exonerated from all penal 
responsibility. 

There is another class of cases which the world 
is not wise enough to understand, though every 
year it suffers from their depredations. We mean 
a class of persons whose impulses are so strongly 
animal, and whose intellectual faculties are so 
defective, that they are not properly moral 
agents. How many are there in regard to whom 
the world says, “They are innocent and in- 
offensive ; they do not know enough to be 
wicked, nor do they know enough to get a 
living.” But suppose the man who does not 
know enough to be wicked or to earn a living, to 
be largely endowed with any one or more strong 
animal impulses such as ministers and deacons 
aod other good men carry in their natures and use 
judiciously, he would go astray in an hour; he 
has not knowledge, wisdem, guiding power, or 
talent enough to have a clear view of right and 
wrong, duty and propriety. Such men are called 
insane or idiotic, and justly cared for, regulated, 
and restrained. On Blackwell’s Island there is a 
place for the sick, a place for the insane, a place 
for the poor, and a place for the vicious. Each 
is classified according to his drift and capacity, 
so far as common judgment and his actions 
indicate to what class ho belongs. That seems 
all right enough ; but according to the teachings 
that we sometimes hear, each man is equally 
responsible, at least to God if not to men. Is not 
God wiser than men? If we perceive that one 
individual in ten thousand has not a sound mind, 
is not fit to run at large, and that another, in a 
given number of people, will be found fierce and 
ungovernable, shall they not be restrained? 
According to present usage, such men are not 
arrested till they have committed some overt act. 
Insane people, and those who are too simple- 
minded or too dissolute to earn a living—we 
put them into an insane asylum or the workhouse, 
and the world says Amen! Phrenologists say 
Amen to this. If it could be ascertained who 
should be restrained before some family is 
slaughtered, or some building burned, or some 
other terrible offense is committed, it would be 
all the better. If it is known that a dog is rabid, 
though he has not bitten a man. he is looked 
after very vigilantly before he shall have bitten 


a person, But a human being, though he may be 
ever so unfortunately organized in the way of 
passion and propensity, or weak in moral re- 
straining power, is not confined or restrained ; 
scarcely any effort is made even to educate him till 
somebody’s head {s broken or house burned over 
his head. Then there is a hue-and-cry for the 
offender’s blood ; and if he be proved in court to 
be of unsound mind, an unfit subject for the 
gallows, ninety out of every hundred, of good 
people even, raise a cry against such “ mistaken 
leniency.” 

Such seems to be the secular common-sense 
view of the subject. Jiewed from a higher stand - 
point— namely, the religious—we recognize the 
principle, that every person not insane or idiotic, 
by virtue of his humanity, has in himself enough 
of the godlike to appreciate truth and goodness. 
He may have only a glimmer where others have 
the full sunlight of moral perception; but our 
heavenly Father, who is to be our jadge, has not 
left us utterly desolate. St. Paul, speaking of 
this, says: When the Gentiles, which have not 
tho law, do by nature the things contained in the 
law, these, having not the law, are a law unto 
themselves; which show the works of the law 
written in their hearts, their conscience also 
bearing witness, and their, thoughts meanwhile 
accusing, or else excusing one another. Rom. 
ii, 14, 15. And if God is the father of the 
human race, and, as the Christian world believes, 
is mindful of his creatures, giving them according 
to their measure of his spirit to lead and restrain 
them, each man has light enough to find his way 
toward truth and goodness and God. The worst 
men we have ever seen, who were not insane or 
idiotic, will confess that frequently in the inter- 
vals of their impulsive passions they feel remorse, 
the sense of guilt, the desire to do better and be 
better. If any man be so low as to bave none of 
these moving} and monitions, he belongs to the 
insane, imbecile, or idiotic class. The parable 
of the talents we often quote. If the kingdom of 
heaven is likened to that illustration, we can easily 
see that the all-wise Father shall mete out to 
each his true share of responsibility, his true 
meed of praise and reward. The little child that 
tries to obey, that can only carry the fringe of 
that which is a load to adults, is praised more 
than the adalt who lifts the burden. He shows a 
willingness to do the little he can, and doing 
it has his reward. The man who had the one 
talent and buried it was condemned, not because 
he had but one, but because he neglected to use 
the one he had; and he who had received two 
and gained other two talents received the same 
praise which was awarded to him who had 
received five talents and doubled them. It is 
precisely as easy for one man to do his duty—to 
use the power he has, and tbat is all that is 
required—as it is for another, because from him 
to whom much has been given much will be 
required, and every man must use all the power 
he possesses in order to receive the welcome, 
t well done, good and faithful servant.” He who 
has a burden of sin to struggle against, passions 
that are rampant and raging, may strive barder 
with the litile goodoees he has in him to do good, 
though to outward seeming with very little good 
result, tban the best man in the community. The 
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ship with a round bow that makes lee-way in 
spite of all its beatings against the wind, really 
sails four miles an hour through the rushing tide; 
but since the tide runs six miles an hour, the ship 
loses or falls back two miles an hour, although it 
sails with all its might; while the clipper with a 
deep keel and a sharp bow, capable of sailing ten 
miles an hour, overcome: the tide, which is equal 
to six miles, and in addition makes four miles 
absolute headway. The men who navigate the 
badly constructed bark strive as hard, yearn as 
earnestly, and use all the sailing power they 
have, and they absolutely go backward four 
miles less than they would if they did not work. 
Shall their work not “be counted to them for 
righteousness?’ Shall not their efforts in ibe 
right direction, though not crowned with triumph 
and success, be properly estimated? Suppose a 
man born with a passionate disposition; his 
fathers have eaten sour grapes’’— perverted 
their natures—and thereby his “ teeth are set on 
edge.” If he strive to do the thiog which is 
right, though when his temper is sweetest it is 
vinegar compared with the well-born and the 
sweet-tempered—shall not a just God regard his 
efforts favorably, and make all proper allowance 
for the influences which have made him liable to 
defects in conduct? 

Those good people who are born with favorable 


organizations can stand up, as the Pharisee did 


in his day, and thank God they are “not like 
other men,” and cherish a kind of amiable and 
respectable selfishness, and even look down upon 
the poor “publican” who is bowed down in 
bitterness of anguish, not daring “ so mach as to 
lift his eyes to heaven,” while he, poor man, sin- 
smitten, sick at heart, cries out in his anguish, 
„God be merciful to me a sinner!” Wo read 
that be went down to his house justified rather 
than the other,” yet he was a rough, hard, hirsute 
man, with not half the chance to be decent that 
the Pharisee porsessed to be eminent in virtue 
and goodness. Let us say to our friend that 
earthly parents easily know how to measure to 
their own children the proper praiso and blame 
for their various conduct. The little, the weak, 
those who are stupid, those who aro keen, are 
measured, judged, and rewarded wisely. Shall 
not our heavenly Father, who is so much wiser 
and greater than we, know how to judge of the 
proper responsibility of all his children? and 


“shall not the God of all the earth do right?” . 


Moral responsibility and accountability is in 
accordance with capability—all of which is In 
harmony with organization, and may be thus 
measured and judged. 


ee 


FRaNENESS.—Rich souls that have more powers, 
and for that reason more sides, than commén 
ones, seem, of course, to be less porous, just as 
authors fall of meaning seem less clear. A man 
who exposes to you with frankness all the colors 
of his heart playing into each other, loses there- 
by the glory of frankness.—Jean Paul. 

Strive to preserve a praying mind through the 
day, not only at the usual and stated periods, but 
everywhere, and at all times, and in all compa- 


nies. This is your best preservative from error, 


weakness, and sin. 
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' PHRENOLOGY 
CONSIDERED—EXTRINSICALLY.—No. 1. 


Tuar there are evidences in support of Phre- 
nology outside of its special sphere, but yet in- 
timately associated with it, we have at this time 


-undertaken to demonstrate. Not that the science 


needs any such extriasic proof, but rather that 
we may plave before our readers facts whioh they 
themselves would, in the case of any new system 
which they were disposed to regard as false, con- 
sider as unquestionably in its favor. Now what 
we have to say affects not the physical—the real 
proofs of Phrenofogy, but in its very nature 
tends, as it were, to form the lining or envelope 
of the more factitious evidence, and to invest 
that with a winsome grace. 

First, let us look at the diecoverer of Phrenolo- 
gy aod bis great pupil and associate, Dr. Spurz- 
heim. Who was Dr. Gall, and who was Dr. 
Spurzheim ? They were not obscure medical 
practitioners, but commanded by their acknowl- 
edged abilities the first rank among anatomists 
and physicians. Dr. Gall while at Paris was evi- 
dently regarded, even in that city of the sciences, 
as the foremost among medicists. Of him Dr. 
Elliotson, then the first of English anatomists, 
writes, “ he was physielan to many ambassadors.” 

The eelebrated French naturalist and surgeon 
Vimont, who at first was strongly disposed to 
combat the claims of Phrenology, and afterward, 
by the very evidence which he had collected to 
overthrow it, was converted to its tenets, 6a78, 
„High cerebral capacity, profound penetration, 
good sense, varied information, were the qualities 
which struck me as distinguishing Gall. The in- 
difference which I first felt for his writings soon 
gave way to the most profound veneration.” 

Dr. Spurzhelm elaborated and systemized the 
discoveries of Gall, besides adding several organs 
of his own ascertaining. As an anatomist he pos- 


‘sessed a reputation even superior to that of Gall, 


and to him our science owes the important dem- 
onstration of the fibrous nature of the brain, 
which be showed beyond cavil by his unfortu- 
nately lost method of unfolding the brain. No 
one can read bis treatise on Phrenology without 
being powerfully impressed with the profoundness 
and comprehensiveness of his philosophical mind. 
The point we would make here is this, that Phre- 
nology does not owe its existence to scheming, 
cunning, sophists, or to ignorant charlatans who 
were playing a deep game with public credulity, 
but its discovery was the result of patient, toil- 
some investigation, continued for years, and that, 
too, by the most skillful anatomists of Europe. 
Such were Drs. Gall and Spurzheim. 

Again, Phrenology bas this to proffer in its 
favor, that very many celebrated surgeons and 
physicians who, when this science of the mind 
was first brought to notice, privately and public- 
ly ridiculed it without mercy ; afterward having 
become acquainted with the incontrovertible facts 
upon which it rests, were transformed into its 
most earnest advocates and teachers. 

Dr. Vimont, of Caen, mentioned above, regard- 
ing Gall, at first, as a charlatan, set about prepar- 
iug a book to refute his statements with respect 
to the fanetsons of the brain, and in the course 


of his investigations examined more than twenty- 
five hundred animal crania of various classes, 
orders, genera, and species. The result of his 
researches was his thoroagh conviction that Gall 
was right, and his claims for Phrenology less 
boldly enunciated than they might justly be. 


Dr. John Elliotson, for many years president 
of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society of 
London, was at first a vehement opposer of the 


new system. So was Dr. John Mackintosh, of - 


Edinburgh, who said, I was formerly not only 
an unbeliever in Phrenology, but a determined 
scoffer, and my conversion was slowly produced 
by the occurrence of indivif&al cases that were ac- 
cidentally brought before me; and I would now risk 
all I possess upon the general results drawn from 
the examination of the heads of one hundred con- 
victs, by qualified persons I could name.“ Also 
Dr. Charles Caldwell, Professor in the Louisville 
Medical College, Ky., for many years; Dr. John 
Bell, of Philadelphia, and others equally eminent, 
were formerly as strongly opposed to as they 
were afterward well known to be in favor of 
Phrenology. In the field of medicine and sur- 
gery Phrenology can muster an array of talent 
on its side which would by mere numerical force 
overawe any opposition. A perusal of Dr. Board- 
man’s ‘Defence of Bhrenology” will satisfy any 
doubter, if he be a reasonable person, of the 
genuine merit of the only true system of men- 
tal philosophy.” If any science or system can 
derive any support from the number and char- 
acter of its disciples, Phrenology certainly can. 


The manner in which it was discovered affords 
strong, in fact, thé strongest kind of evidence of 
its truth. No one thinks of contesting the claims 
of chemistry, geology, or natural history with re- 
spect to their fundamental principles, for the very 
reason that they are founded on facts, and their 
witnesses lie all about us. Phrenology is the 
offspring of observation, and not a theory that 
was manufactnred in the closet and brought to 
the light of day in a finished state. No, it firat 
appeared like so many detached and isolated 
facts, and after the facts were satisfactorily eatab- 
lished, it was wrought into an interesting system 
of philosophy. Like all other true sciences, it is 
yet imperfectly understood by man. New facts 
and new organs may yet be brought to the light. 
Its resourceg, like the mind itself, are inexhausti- 
ble. Some of these ascertained organs are doubt- 
less capable of subdivision, and that to an indefi- 
nite extent While to the eye of the non-phre- 
nologist the organs which science has mapped 
out on the cranium appear to be minute and in- 
tercommingled, to the view of the skilful exam- 
iner they are large and even isolated. While the 
former wonders that they can be so clearly dis- 
tinguished and bounded, the latter regards them 
as large and compound. 


Phrenology is founded upon evidence manifest 
to the senses. There is nothing assumed, pre- 
sumed, or taken for granted. It is a science of 
positive knowledge—the testimony to which is 
found in the corresponding heads and characters 
of the men and women all around us. Let the 
doubter but examine cerefully his own head ac- 
cording to the prescriptions of Phrenology, and 
his doubts will yield to conviction. 


The exact sciences, as they are called, owe their 
establishment to the evidence of thesenses. Their 
fundamental principles are founded indactively, 
and therefore irrefragably ; so it is with the science 
we advocate. He that would refute and proclaim 
its testimony as false must upset the whole human 
economy and change the cranial constitution 
of man. 

— a ae 

SUGGESTIONS TO YOUNG MEN 

INTENDING TO EMIGRATE TO AMERICA. 


Every European steamer arriving at our ports 
brings a vast number of young men from the 
“old country” who have resolved to strike 
boldly out and secure for themselves a home in 
the New World, which is offered to all indus- 
trious heads and hands that are williog to work 
for it. Unfortunately, however, the greater por- 
tion of those who come to our shores have no 
fixed idea or programme for future guidance. 
They arrive totally unknown and friendless, and 
not unfrequently get disheartened, vainly ex- 
pecting to obtain a situation in a few deys, ora 
week at most. Some, indeed, think that fortanes 
are to be had for the mere trouble of picking up. 
This is aptly illustrated by the story of a native 
of the Emerald Isle, who, upon landing, started 
to take a walk up Broadway. On the way he 
saw a silver dollar lying on the roadside. He 
looked at it awhile, and exclaimed, ‘Sure, an? 
would I be picking up the like o’ ye, when I have 
only got to go to ‘Goold’ Street and pick up the 
‘goold!’ We doubt if Patrick found any goold”’ 
lying around loose“ in New Yurk. Here, as in 
Europe, there is no royal road to wealth. The 
stont heart and the willing arm are the only pass- 
ports to success, and he who possesses these 
need not fear for the future; there is room 
enough in this great country for all. To those 
intending to change their sphere of action we 
give a few hints, which, if observed, will be of 
service to them and promote their success. We 
haye seen hundreds of young mea with but little 
money in their pockets who have touched the 
bottom in a week or so. Every one should have 
at least enough to keep himeelf for two or three 
months, so as to prosecute the search for employ- 
ment and not feel the desperation and despond- 


_ ency incident to an empty pocket, and the conse- 


quent empty stomach. He should also be provided 
with letters of introduction, if possible; and 
above all, with letters of recommendation from 
his last employers. These are of absolute ne- 


cessity. Respectable business houses object to 
take young men without them. Many come 
without either, and are surprised to find them- 
selves pushed aside by others better provided in 
that line. The Young Men's Obristian Associa- 
tion ef New York is here a worthy institution. 
Many a young man owes his success in life to its 
influence. In nearly every large town in the 
British Ieles these associations exist. and letters 
of introduction from them to the Association here 
will insure for tbe or a hearty welcome, 
and he will at once be putin the right channel 
for obtaining employment and good associations. 
In conclusion, we may say that in this country 
there is plenty of root-room for healthy plants to 
grow in, and whoever comes with honest pur- 
oses and industrious disposition and fair skill, 
a certainty of success, and that, too, without 


waiting many weary years. : 
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Physiology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
anal 

My people ere destroyed for lack of knowledge — e iv. 6 


THE SPIRITUAL AND PHYSICAL. 


© eee 


Dorn not the soul the body sway? . 
And the responding plastic clay 
Receive the impress every bour 


Of the pervading spirit’s power ? 

The finer essence which inlies 

The frame, to which it giveth guise 
And outward form, expression finds 
In contours changing with our minds. 
Look inward if thou wouldst be fair; 
To beauty guide the feelings there, 
And this soul-beanty, bright and warm, 
Thy outward being will transform. 


And inward beauty’s forms of grace 
Shall set their seal upon thy face, 
And mind and soul and heart combine 
To make an outward beauty thine, 
If upward trained, the heaven-born soul 
(God ever nigh, and heaven its goal), 
From earth's corrupting grossnęss free, 
Will clothe thee with its purity. 
So by the glorious might of mind, 
Let all thy nature be refined, 
Till in the soal's inspiring flow 
Thy beauty shall increasing grow. 
And let the heart rich coloring give, 
And bid the beauteous statue live; 
That gracing earth and fit for heaven, 
Life's richest dower to thee be given. 

i BERTHA HASSELTINE. 


—— —— 


VIOLATIONS OF LAW. 
[Extract froma Lecture of oneof our contributors.] 


Man violates the laws of nature, and is punished. 
Man is the tyrant of himself) as well as the tyrant of 
others. 

Tax laws of nature are not destructible ; even 
every ravage committed by man upon his own 
physical constitution, she—the sovereign mistress 
of the universe !— attempts to ameliorate and 

We shall take the rough cradles of freedom— 
the mountain habitations of the Swiss ; and there, 
where the hardy mountaineers behold the symbols 
of God’s might in the livid lightning and boom- 
ing thunder, leaping from orag to crag,” and are 
drawn closer to the throne of the Invisible Pres- 
ence—there they do not feel that He who shaped 
out those sublime scenes, and draped them with 
the glowing livery of dissolving colors, and hung 
above them a tapestry of clouds and a field of 
storms—traversed at night by the lambent mete- 
ors of the heavens—there they do not own that 
they were created to fawn at the feet of despotic 
power, or to writhe beneath the heels of any 
power that would throw their natural and inher- 
ent dignity into a state of abject submission. 

Man alone seems a discordant entity in the 
midst of nature’s harmonic actions (or he, like 
nature, would not be tyrannical), and his dark 
and ungovernable passions seem to adapt them- 
selves to the scenes of death and desolation !”* 


* Combe. 


There is no tyranny observable in the design or 
in the unfolding of the immutable landscape; 
and though the red lightnings gild the mountain 
tops, and the convolvisg clouds shroud the dis- 
tant sea (whose boarse anthem reverberates 
through the vailing darkness), yet even these lift 
the soul of the simple peasant into the sublimity 
of worship and adoration. His is no palace— 
his home is the “sounding-board of the tempest,” 
yet a castle where the industrious virtues are en- 
couraged. 

Lo the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 

Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind.“ 

But in islands ruled by haughty conquerors—isl- 
ands cut off by the ocean from the continents of 
the world—their subjugated inhabitants have had 
scarcely the simple and natural prerogative of 
worship! They can not feel the pleasures of the 
surrounding landscape ; and even the joys of their 
social home are dashed with a deep and perma- 
nent sorrow-—those pleasures are all turned into 
a curse by the ravages of tyranny upon the 
mind; for in a state of thralldom, they can not 
glow with pleasure over the unfolding fascina- 
tions of nature! Moreover, when the sad con- 
trast between all that was made for man’s delight, 
and all that was superinduced by tyranny to 
counteract it, only leads the mind to mournin 
the holiest hour of its most solemn meditation. 

There may be lands whose proud capitols and 
lofty edifices may be more imposing than those 
where tyranny lords it over a down-trodden yet 
splendid people. Wealth may raise the mural 
and architectural grandeur of the capitol, yet it 
is native genius, native prowess, and native en- 
terprise (joined together under the fostering sway 
of a benignant raler) that must breathe upon it 
the breath of imperishable renown. Then the 
land becomes a wonder ; then the land is attract- 
ive to the polished citizens of other nations; then 
do the arte and sciences flourish ; then does com- 
merce fling her snowy sails to the winds of ocean ; 
then will a Praxiteles or a Burke arise, to win the 
homage of a mighty multitade | 

The design of the artist breathes from the mar- 
ble column, and the fire of the orator renders sa- 
cred the edifice where thousands hung upon his 
eloquence with mute admiration and astonish- 
ment. THOMAS FENTON. 

— b> 


AIR AND SUNLIGHT. 


Ir is one of the mysteries by which we are 
surrounded, that so many people seem afraid of 
the pure air, one of God's best and choicest 
blessings, yet so often ignored by his children. 
Enter the dwellings, to say nothing of the seven- 
by-nine sleeping-rooms of community, and what 
an atmosphere meets you at the threshold even! 
Why, there is not another living creature, bird, 
beast, insect, or creeping thing, that would live 
week after week and inhale the impure air which 
human beings do without feeling its deleterious 
effects. No wonder there are so many pale-faced 
wives and daughters who look as though they 


had neither seen the sun nor snuffed the fresh air 


of heaven for months. Spendiog, as they do, 
most of their time in close, heated; unventilated 
rooms, going the same tiresome rounds of domes- 
tio labor from day to day, from year to year, 


using one set of the faculties of the mind to the 
entire neglect of all the others, why should they 
not become frail and sickly, to say the least. 

The wonder is, not that there are so many sickly 
women and children, but that there are not more 
with the present mode of living, by the majority 
of people. God gives the ricb, warm sunshine to 

impart strength aud vigor, not only to the 
vegetable kingdom of the earth, but also to 

infuse life and activity into the animal and the 

mental. Light, air, and water are the great 
agents which He uses to give and sustain life ; 

and yet how many exclude almost entirely the 

sunlight and air from their dwellings. Why will 
ye thus do and suffer when it is a sin to be 
ignorant? Learn a lesson from the open book of 
nature. Go out, my sisters, under the warm rays 

of the sun, and toil among the flowers and in 

your gardens, and draw strength from the bosom 

of mother earth, and hope and cheerfulness from 

smiling nature all around you. Make everything 
conduce to your happiness, then shall ye grow 
strong in body as well as in mind. Try to 

develop all your Gofl-given powers for the benefit 
of all who may come within the circle of your 
influence. Do not feel that it is all of life to be 
a good housewife, although that is no mean 
attainment; yet there are higher and nobler ones 
for woman to aspire to—even tho intellectual, 
moral, and religious, which shall fit her to shine 

in the home aod the social circle on earth, and in 
heaven as the stars forever and ever. H.J. 8. 


od 
OVER-BATING. 


HEALTH and longevity are not the only results 
of moderation in diet. Its influence is far from 
being limited to the. body; its effect on the mind 
is still more important. Julius Cæsar, constitu- 
tionally addicted to excess, when resolved on 
some great exploit, was accustomed to diminish 
his diet to an extent truly marvelous, and to this 
diminution he ascribed the clearness and energy 
of mind which distinguished him io the hour of 
battle. When extraordinary mental viger was, 
desired by the first Napoleon, he used the same. 
means to attain it. To his rarely equaled mode- 
ration in diet, Dr. Franklin ascribes his “ clear- 
ness of ideas and “quickness of perception,“ 
and considered his progress in study propertion- 
ate to the degree of temperance he practiced.’ 
While Sir Isaac Newton was composing his 
“Treatise on Optics.“ he conflaed himself to 
bread and a little sack and water. Scarcely less 
rigid was the abstinence of Leibnitz, when pre- 
pariog some parts of bis *‘ Universal Langnage.“ 
D’Aubigné relates of Luther, on the authority of 
Melancthon, that “a little bread and a single 
herring were often his only food for the day. 
Indeed, he was constitutionally abstemious ; and 
even after be had found out that heaven was not 
to be purchased by abstinence, he often contented 
himself with the poorest food, and would con- 
tinue for a considerable time without eating or 
drinking.” Dr. Cheyne, a celebrated physician, 
reduced bimself from the enormous weight of 
448 lds. to 140 lbs., by confining himself to a 
limited quantity of vegetables, milk, and water 
as his only fond and drink. The result was a 
restoration of bealth and of mental vigor, and, 
umid professional and literary labors, uninter- 
rupted health and a protracted life. An eminent 
man once made the remark, “that nobody ever 
repented having eaten too little.” 

Americans eat too much, too fast, and too ir- 
regularly. It is the same with drinking. 
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* The man fe thought a knave ar fool, 

Or bigot plotting crime, 

Who, for the advancement of his kind, 
le wiser than bis time. 

For him the bemlock shall distil! ; 
For him the ex be bared ; 

For bim ihe gibbet shall be built ; 
For him the stake prepaied ; 

Him hall the scorn and wrath of men 
Pareve with deadly alm: 

And malice, envy, epite, and lies 
Ghali deeccrate hie namo. 

But tru b shall conquer at the last, 
For round and round we run. 

And ever the right comes uppe:most, 
And ever is justice done.” 


IDA. 


Sue was a sweet little girl, 
And many there be such—of such is heaven ; 
Making our hearts pure, we seo God through them ; 
Wo see them come and go, and learn the way. 


She came with the gentle splendor of dawn; 
The Stars sang., Bebold your child !“ and darken d 
But, as it ecemed, they gave to her their light. 
Our first-born! the New Year gift from above 
And winsome snow came an offering to her, 
While as a symbol of her pure spirit, 
A soit and silvery vail for life’s morning; 
Then a singing crystal in the sunshine 
Sunshine! first lighting church-spire, then the world, 
As ehe shed joy to parents and her friends. 


She soon called flowers forth; she, springtide love— 
An o’erflow of glory and of gladness ! 
Caroling birds had come from blooming clime— 
Sho had been first to come with blithesome song. 
They built now nests, and sho a dainty bower ; 
My home!” said she; the father said. My child!“ 


Tho Tree of Life was plucked—the parents fell 
Eden was gone—the flaming sword cut hearts 

The enchanting mystery of dawn was past 

Day had tho fiery pillar, night the cloud, 

To burn lifo and blacken it to ashes ! 

But only saved—by a terrible storm 

As epring-time floods, so hearts were oped to woe; 
And woe came as the stifling April rains— 

The bearteous show was gone—earth bare and cold! 
Now was no sunshine—our child was dying! — 
Death hid her smile as storm hid the flowers ; 

Earth dashed on them as soon it would on her. 

The birds few into deeper woods—eave one, 

A skylark—a present from o’er the sea 

To her, as she had been from heaven to us. 

It clave tho skies and soared above the storm 
Abore all storms, unto eternal day!. 

Then swectly sang what may be heard on earth 
When souls listen. Ida hcard and went too. 

The light of heaven was opened as she went; 

Then we heard her sing like Pealm of David: 

„The Lord was gracions that the child did dic. 
Hence will I go into Thy houso and pray 

That I may go to her—to Thee, O God 

WILLIS HARRISON, 


— -———- 
SOWING AND REAPING. 


“ As you sow, so shall you also reap.” 

Ir you have ever observed the process which 
land undergoes, under the direction of a good 
teller of the soil, you have learned that a desire 
to improve, ard a knowledge of nature, are two 
of the greatest aids in raising and bringing to 
perfection crops of corn, wheat, potatoes, barley, 
or any other usefal product. 

You will perceive that the excellent husband- 
man selects the best corn or wheat for seed. You 
will perceive that he fertilizes the soil so as to 
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make it productive. You will see that he plucks 
the weeds from beside his plants, und sees tbat 
those plants aro kept in a good condition, and 
when ripe are gathered inio the granary for 
future use. 

Young men beginning this life are plants of 
another species, and they are endowed by their 
Creator with all the attributes and faculties that 
make noble men. In fact, they are created in 
God's own image, and He their Husbandman al- 
lowed them to act of their own free-will and 
accord; though, at the samo timo, they are 


strictly accountable to civil and moral law for | 


their actions. 

When we see young men, with all their god- 
like attributes, frequenting grog-shops and other 
immoral places. we feel that they are misusing 
those noble qualities, and that if they sow their 
mental germs in such places, that when they 
come to reap, it will be a very “sorry sight” to 
see enough, in truth, to make angels weep in 
heaven. How can they, sowing vice, corrup- 
tion, and degradation, hope to gather anything 
but misery and death! 

Behold the young man fresh from his college 
triumphs entering the large city to commence the 
battle of life! He has his father’s blessing, his 
mother’s prayer, his sister’s kiss upon his brow, 
and hopes are high that he will become distin- 
guished, and make a great and goodman. Well, 
city life proves too much for him; he enters by 
degrees the company of the vicious and the lov- 
ers of loose pleasures. Their talk at firat does 
not suit bim, but after a while hc does not mind 
it so much, and can smile at their blasphemy and 
obscenity, and still later he falls! falls down into 
the broad highway that leads to the dark valley 
of death! 

Oh, young man! with your moral faculties, 
your education, your mother’s and father’s bless- 
ing, and your sister’s kiss upon your brow—is 
this your promised end? Is this the height of 
your earthly ambition and glory? Is this the 
aim of your spiritual nature? Is this your god- 
liness? Is this your gratitude for all that you 
have received from on high? 

Pause, young man! Oh, pause ere you sow 
the seeds of dissipation and lewd pleasures ; for 
there cometh a time to reap, and will it avail you 
anytbing to gather into your granary bad health, 
bad raorals, and a burdened soul? Do you sup- 
pose that looking on this picture that your fatber 
will be pleased, or the mother that loves you 
will be joyful, or that your. sister will be satisfied 
that your life is as it should be? No! they will 
feel asbamed of you—youi with all these godlike 
attributes reaping from the seeds of debauchery 
and crime the fruits that sooner or later spring 
from them, leaving a man upon the highway of 
life a wretched, broken-down being both in body 
and soul. Young men, sow not sach evil seed, 
lest you reap tho harvest of death. 

It is a sad picture to see a mother, who loves 
her daughters as she loves her own existence 
sowing within their minds seed which too often 
causes misery throughout their after-life. In- 
stead of teaching her children the laws of human 
life, and building up their moral characters as 
men do build a mansion, little by little, she 
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teaches them the fashions of tbis worldly life 
and how to be gay ratber tban how to be good, 
and allows them to read miserable trash that 
fires their young imaginations, and makes them 
think of things that their minds at so early an 
age are not capable of properly receiving ; things 
that should only be learned by experience and 
contact with the world—if, in fact, they should 
ever be learned at all. I beve known many a 
promising young girl to go down to the grave 
prematurely—a poor victim to her mother s ays- 
tem of education, while the mother said that it 
was the will of God that her child should die all 
in her beauty and in ber youth. 

Ah! mother, you mistake. It was not the will 
of God that your darling should die so young. 
You were not carrying out God’s will when you 
implanted in your girl’s mind the seeds which 
briog forth poor fruit; for the world is well 
stocked with good seed, and you are atrictly 
accountable that you implant it within the 
minds of your children, so that they may be 
able to receive the light of righteousness. Oh! 
when will mothers plant within the bosoms of 
their children the seeds of righteousness, godli- 
ness, benevolence, and love? When they do, 
there will be a better world, and fewer souls 
will be in danger of the dreadful valley of death. 

We are all liable to do wrong. We are all, I 
am sorry to say, liable to sow eeed whose gath- 
ering is not profitable ; but we can do better; 
the world is moving in more ways than one. We 
can all improve; we shall all, I trust, improve. 
God grant that we may sow seed in this life that 
will yield a harvest fit to be gathered into the 
granary of the Lord E. 8. C. 


i ; 
THANE-OPPERINGS. 


War are the days of offering thanks by tokens 
past? Has the world less to be grateful for than 
of old.? Has it now less abundant stores of 
wealth, so that a minister’s salary promptly paid, 
and a few dollars occasionally to foreign missions, 
are all God requires of his creatures? Why 
are there none now who recognize the duty of 
frequently dedicating a portion of their posses- 
sions to the Giver of all earthly prosperity ? 
Not-an offering of the blind and the halt—value- 
less to us—buta choice from the first and best 
that we possess. 

What we possess does not mean merely our 
money or worldly possessions, alttvugh these 
should also yield a thank-offering. But heart- 
offerings laid upon God’s altar are always most 
precious and acceptable; and of each soul-gift 
by Him bestowed should He receive offerings of 
their first best fruits. 

O thou to whom God mayest have given 
power and influence, does its exercise bring the 
brightest gems to God's treasury or thine ? 

And thou of ready, eloquent speech, are thy 
best words breathed thankfully on bended knee 
to God, or spoken to thy 8 for . 
own glory? 

And thou, the musio of 8 voice raised in 
song can wake visions of angels to the raptured 
listener, do thy sweetest notes rise oftenest to thy 
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Maker’s praise with devoted heart, or waken 
melody to please mere mortals? 

And thou of the poet pen, are thy most burn- 
log words tributes to thy Lord, or are they bind- 
ing laurels only on thine own brow, or heaping 
offerings at an earthly shrine? 

Parent, blest in thy household treasures, doth 
thy heart with wealth of lové give greater devo- 
tion to thy God or to thy home-idols ? 

Beating human hearts everywhere, each with 
peculiar gift, does God receive the choicest por- 
tion? Because thy gifts may not be brilliant, 
nor tby station high, none the less is thy offering 
required and acceptable. Shrinking, hamble- 
hearted one, sayest thou, I have nothing fitting to 
offer God? Say not so. He hath given thee 
what is fitting, and asketh nothing thou dost not 
possess. Give Him thy heart’s first purest faith 
and trust; and sacred will the offering be held 
in heaven; and its Ruler will say to thee: 
„Thou hast been faithful in a few things; I will 
make thee raler over many.“ 

And now to thee, my unworthy soul, I turn 
with thine own words; have they no teachings 
for thee? and hath a chosen offering from all 
thy blessings been ever sent heavenward? Oh, 
conscious heart! well mayest thou quail in con- 
viction and abasement, Well mayest thou know 
that He who guideth thee is ever merciful ; and 
knowing thy mercy, Lord, and enjoying thy 
blessings, should my words go forth to others, 
und not speak of Thee? No, surely no. There- 
fore, striving to choose well of the thoughts Thou 
enablest me to write, I lay before thee my feeble 
offering. BERTHA. 


On Psychology. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes inGaite, 

Of glorious dreanw, mysterivas tears, of sleepless inser sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arvee, 
Unfolding what no more might cloee.--Mre. Hemans. 


SPONTANEOUS CLAIRVOYANCE. 


Tun following curious narrative describes one 
of those interesting cases of the spontaneous de- 
velopment during the natural state, or what 
seems to be such, of a power analogous to that 
we see manifested during mesmeric trance, and 
with regard to the existence or even the possi- 
bility of which the greatest skepticism is mani- 
fested. The high moral character and unim- 
peachable veracity of Heinrich Zechokke, in 
whose most attractive ‘‘ autobiography’’ it ap- 
pears, give ita claim upon our attention which 
similar accounts do not always possess. 

Zschokke denominates the remarkable faculty 
called into exercise in such cases, ‘' inward 
sight,” and remarks, ‘‘I am almost afraid to 
speak of this, not because I am afraid to be 
thought superstitious, but that I may thereby 
strengthen such feelings in others; and yet it 
may be an addition to our stock of soul-expe- 
riences, and therefore I will confess.’ He pro- 
ceeds : 

It has happened to me sometimes on my first 
meeting with strangers, as I listened silently to 
their discourse, that their former life, with many 


trifling circumstances therewith connected, or 
frequently some particular scene in that life, has 
passed quite involuntarily, and as it were dream- 
like, yet perfectly distinct, before me. 


“ During this time I usually feel so entirely 
absorbed in the contemplation of the stranger 
life, that at last I no longer sce clearly the face 
of the unknown, wherein I undesignedly read, 
nor distinctly hear the voices of the speakers, 
which before served in some measure as a com- 
mentary to the text of thcir features. Tor a 
long time I held such visions as delusions of the 
fancy, and the more so as thcy showed me cven 
the dress and motions of the actors, rooms, fur- 


niture, and other accessories. By the way of 


jest, I once, in a familiar circle at Kirchberg, re- 
lated the secret history of a seamstress, who had 
just left the room and the house. I had never 
scen her before in my life; people were aston- 
ished, and laughed, but were not to be persuaded 
that I did not previously know the relations of 
which I spoke; for what I had uttered was the 
literal truth. 

“I on my part was no less astonished that m 
dream-pictures were confirmed by the reality. 
became more attentive to the subject, and, when 
propricty admitted it, I would relate to those 
whose life thus passed before me the subject of 
my visions, that I might thereby obtain con- 
firmation or refutation of it. It was invariably 
ratified, not without consternation on their part.“ 
I myself had less confidence than any one in this 
mental juggling. So often as I revealed my 
visionary gifts to any new person, I regularly 
expected to hear the answer—‘ It was not so.’ 

t I felt a secret shudder when my auditors re- 
plied that it was true, cr when their astonish- 
ment betrayed my accuracy before they spoke. 
Instead of many, I will mention one example, 
which pre-eminently astounded me. One fair 
day, in the city of Waldshut, I entered an inn 
ee Vine) in company with two young student- 

oresters; we were tired with rambling through 
the woods. We supped with a numerous society 
at the table d’héte, where the guests were mak- 
ing very merry with the peculiarities and eccen- 
tricities of the Swiss, with Mesmer’s Magnetism, 
Lavater’s Physiognomy, ctc. One of my com- 

ons, whose national pride was wounded by 
their mockery, begged me to make some reply, 
particularly to a handsome young man who sat 
opposite us, and who had allowed himself extra- 
0 license. 

„This man’s former life was at that moment 
presented to my mind. I turned to him, and 
asked whether he would answer me candidly if I 
related to him some of the most secret passages 
of his life, I knowing as little of him personally 
as he did of me? That would be going a little 
further, I thought, than Lavater did with his 
Physiognomy. He promised, if I were correct in 
my information, to admit it frankly. I then re- 
lated what my vision had shown me, and the 
whole company were madc acquainted with the 
private history of the young merchant: his 
school years, his youthful errors, and lastly, 
with a fault committed in reference to the 
strong-box of his principal. I described to him 
the uninhabited room, with whitened walls, 
where, to the right of the brown door, on a 
table, stood a black money-box, etc. A dead 
silence prevailed during the whole narration, 
which I alone occasionally interrupted by in- 
quiring whether I spoke the truth. Tho startled 
young man confirmed every particular, and even 
what I had scarcely expected, the last-men- 
tioned. 

“ Touched by his candor, I shook hands with 


him over the table, and said no more. Hc asked 


in believe 
ohann von 
ery I re- 
ing whether or no I deceivcd myself. We specnlated 
long = the enigma, but even his penetration could not 
ve 


my name, which I gave him, and we remained 
together talking till past midnight. He is prob- 
ably still living !’’ 

Any explanation of this phenomenon, by means 
of the known laws of the human mind, would, 
in the present confined state of our knowledge, 
assuredly fail. We therefore simply give the 
extraordinary fact as we find it, in the words of 
the narrator, leaving the puzzle to be speculated 
on by our readers. Zschokke adds, that he had 
met with others who possessed a similar power. 

In gentle alternation of light and shade, years 
rolied over the head of the good philosopher. 
He wrote copiously, and his works have enjoyed 
a degree of popularity few authors can boast of. 
He was, moreover, intrusted with many civil 
offices by the Swiss government, only one of 
which he consented to be paid for, and that 
yielded scarcely $250 per annum. 


— 2 — 


RELIGIOUS EXCITHMENTS AND 


Tus recent annual report of the superintendent 
of the Canadian Insane Asylums contains, among 
other interesting matters, a tabular statement 
showing the number of inmates of the asylumns 
furnished by the leading churches of the Province. 


| The figures stand thus: 
Members. 
Church of Rome, one lunatic for every........... 626 
English Church * “ e 657 
Presbyterian u- = at OP T EER 719 
Mothodists . * os sg @eereavee eecoee 1,900 


This table should correct the impression, which 
obtains in some quarters, that revivals of religion 
and earnest religious experiences are conducive 
to insanity. The Methodist Church, in which 
these most abound, furnish the least comparative 
percentage of the insane; while the Roman 
Catholic Church, which is the most carefully 
wedded to formal and ceremonial worship, fur- 
nishes the largest percentage. The report shows 
conclusively, what the most careful observers 
have long believed, that while great religious 
excitements may sometimes lead to insanity, 
they more frequently act as a preventive, proving 
a safety-valve to many a constitution. The re- 
port might have urged, if it had considered tho 
question in all its bearings, that troubled con- 
sciences bave much to do as causes of mental 
derangement; that earnest, practical piety—that 
which is accompanied by the richest testimonies 
of the Spirit—brings quiet to the conscience and 
peace to thé soul; and, therefore, that such piety 
—and, more remotely, the services which lead to 
it—must exert a most salutary influence upon 
the mental constitution.—Christian Advocate. 

A well-put statement, and, so ‘ar as it goes, a 
satisfactory one ; but in justice to Catholics and 
Churchmen, it should be added that it is only the 
more-highly organized, those in whom the men- 
tal or nervous temperament predominates, who 
gocrazy. The dull, the stupid, and the ignorant 
seldom become insane, save from dissipation, 
starvation, or close confinement. Ordinarily, the 
brighter intellects, and those of vivid imagina- 
tions—not the most devotional—are most liable 
to this infirmity. 
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Fie. 1.—Diaagam. 


“Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul fe form, aud doth the body make. Spenser. 


OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


TIME (33)—Fr. Temps.—A particular period or part of 
duration, whether past, present, or future.— Webster. 
The special ‘faculty of Time seems to give the power 
of judging time, and of intervals of duration in general. 
By giving the perception of measured cadence, it ap- 
pears to me one source of pleasure in dancing. It is es- 
sential in music and versification.— Combe, 
LocaTion.—The organ of this faculty is situa- 
ted just above the middle of the eyebrow (88, 
fig. 1), and between Locality and Tune. 
Fonvtion.—“ We have found,” Mr. Combe says, 
“ the organ largely developed in those who show 
an intuitive knowledge of the lapse of minutes 
and hours, so as to name the time of the day with- 
out having reoouree to the clock; and also in 
those who perceive those minuter divisions, and 
their harmonious relations, which constitute 
rhythm, and who, when they apply the tact to 
music, are called good timiste—a distinct power 
from that of the mere melodist, and often want- 
ing in him; while it is matter of the common- 


est observation, on the other hand, that this sens- 


ibility to rhythm, called time, is marked in those 
who have a very moderate perception of melody. 
Such persons are invariably accurate dancers, ob- 
serving delicately the time, though indifferent to 
the melody of the violin. We have made many 
observations, both in persons who have Time and 
Tune large, and in those who have only one of 
them in large endowment, and we have never 
found the manifestations fail. Very lately we 
were struck with the uncommon prominence of 
the organ of Time in a whole family of young 
people, and inquired whether or not they danced 
with acouracy, and loved dancing? We were an- 
swered, that they did both in a remarkable de- 
gree ; and, as we lived near them for some weeks, 
we observed that dancing was a constant and fa- 
vorite pastime of theirs even out of doors. Their 
dancing-master informed us, that the accuracy of 
their time exceeded that of any pupils he had 


— —— — ere 


ever taught. There was thus evident in these 
young persons an intense pleasure in accurate 
rhythmical movements.” 

ILLostRaTIVE ExamrLeEs.—Individuals are oc- 
casionally met with who estimate the lapse of 
time so accurately that they are able to tell the 
hour without having recourse to a timepiece. An 
illiterate Highlander, who was long in the service 
of Sir G.S. Mackenzie as a plowman, could tell 
the hour of the day with great exactness, and also 
the time of high water, although he resided seven 


miles from the sea. Sir George had not become: 


acquainted with Phrenology at the period of this 
man’s death. 


Time Iw Anmmats.—The lower animals seem to 
be endowed with the power of perceiving and 
appreciating intervals of time. Mr. Southey, in 
his Omniana, relates two instances of dogs who 
bad acquired such a knowledge of time as would 
enable them to count the days of the week. He 
says: 
two miles every Saturday to cuter for himself in 
the shambles. I know another more extraordi- 
nary and well-authenticated example. A dog 
which had belonged to an Irishman, and was sold 
by him in England, would never touch a morsel 
of food upon Friday. The same faculty of reo- 
ollecting intervals of time exists, though in a 
more limited extent, in the borse. 

TUNE (84)—Fr. Tonalité. — Sound, note, tone; a 
rhyth.nical melodious series of musical tones for one 
voice or instrument, or any number of voices or instru- 
ments in unison, or two or more such series, forming 
parte in harmony.— Webster. ° 

This faculty (Tune) gives the perception of melody. It 
bears the same relation to the ears which the organ of 
Coloring does to the eyes. The auditory apparatus re- 
ceives the impressions of sounds, and is agreeably or 
Gisagreeably affected by them; but the ear has no recol- 
lection of tones, nor does it judge of their relations. 
The latter is the office of the organ of Tane.— Combe. 

Location.—The organ of Tune is situated on 
the side of the forehead just above the outer cor- 
ner of the eyebrow and next to Time (34, fig. 1). 
A great development of the organ enlarges the 
lateral parts of the forehead ; but its appearance 
varies according to the direction and form of the 
convolutions. Dr. Spurzheim observes, that, in 
Gluck and others, this organ had a pyramidal 
form; in Mozart, Viotti, Zumsteg, Dussek, Cres- 


centini, and others, the external and lateral por- 
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Fra. 3.—VENERATION LARGE. 


tions of the forehead are enlarged, but rounded. 
Great practice is necessary to be able to observe 
this organ successfully ; and beginners should 
place together one person possessing a genius for 
music, and another who can scarcely distinguish 


“ My grandfather had one which trudged. 


[Aveust, 


between any two notes, and mark the difference 
of their heads. The superior development of the 
former will be perceptible at a glance, as in figs. 
3 and 4. 


Fonortion.—The ue gives the perception of 


Fre. 4. 


melody ; but this fs only one ingredient in a ge- 
nius for music. Time is requisite to give a just 
perception of intervals; Ideality, to communicate 
elevation and refinement; and Secretiveness and 
Imitation, to produoe expression; while Construo- 
tiveness, Form, Weight, and Individuality are ne- 
cessary to supply mechanical expertness—quali- 
ties all indispensable to a successful performer. 
Even the largest organ of Tune will not enable 
its possessor to play successfully on the harp, if 
Weight be deficient; the capacity of communi- 
cating to the string the precise vibratory impulse 
necessary to produce each particular note will 
thep be wanting. 

IuiusTRaTIve ExaMpPLes.—Dr. Gall mentions 
that he had examined the heads of the most cel- 
ebrated masical performers and singers, such as 


Rossini, Catalani, etc., and found the organ prem- 


aturely large; and that the portraits and busts of 
Haydn, Glück, Mozart, eto., also show it largely 
developed. I have examined the heads of Mad- 
ame Catalani and many eminent private musi- 
cians, and found the organ confirmed in every 
instance. Dr. Gall remarks farther, that a great 
development is not to be expected in every ordi- 
nary player on a musical instrument. With a 
moderate endowment, the fingers may be trained 
to expertnees; but when the soul feels the inspi- 
ration of harmonious sounds, and the counte- 
nance expresses that voluptuous rapture which 
thrills through the frame of the real musician, a 
large organ will never be wanting. 


r 


Fre. 5.—VENERATION SMALL. 


The heads of Italians and Germans in general 
are broader and fuller at the situation of this or- 
gan than those of Spaniards, Frenchmen, and En- 
glishmen in general; and mnsical talent is more 
common in the former than in the latter. The 
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Esquimaux are very deficient both in the talent 
and in the organ. 

Dr. Spurzheim mentions, that the heads and 
skulls of birds which sing, and of those which do 
not sing, and the heads of the different individu- 


Fre. 6.—PRAYHRFULNESS. 


als of the same kind which have a greater or less 
disposition to sing, present a conspicuous differ- 
ence at the place of this organ. The heads of 
males, for instance, and those of females, of the 
same kind of singing birds, are easily distin- 
guished by their different development. 

It is a prevalent error in education, to perse- 
vere in attempts to cultivate musical talent 
where none is naturally possessed. Dr. Neil Ar- 
not speaks feelingly of the lamentable cdnse- 
quences of the ignorant prejudice ‘that in the 
present day condemns many young women, pos- 
sessed of every species of loveliness and talent 
except that of note-distinguishing, to waste years 
of precious time in an attempt to acquire this tal- 
ent in spite of nature ; and yet, when they have 
succeeded as far as they can, they have only the 
merit of being machines, with performance as 
little pleasing to trud judges as would be the at- 
tempt of a foreigner, who knew only the alpha- 
bet of language, to recite pieces of expressive 
poetry in that language. Such persons, when 
liberty comes to them wil age or marriage, gen- 
erally abandon the offensive occupation ; but ty- 
rant fashion will force their daughters to run the 
same course.“ ö l 

VENERATION (18)—Fr. Vénération, Religiosité.— 
Tho highest degree of respect and reverence; respect 
mingled with awe; a feeling or sentiment excited by the 
dignity or superiority of a person, or by sacredness of 
character, and with regard to place, by its consecration 


to sacred purposes.— Webster. ° 
The faculty of Veneration produces the sentiment of 


reverence in general ; or an emotion of profound respect. 


on perceiving an object at once great and good. It is the 
source of natural religion, and of that tendency to wor- 
ship a superior power which manifests itself in almost 
every tribe of men yet discovered. The faculty, how- 
ever, produces merely an emotion, and does not form 
ideas of the object to which adoration should be directed. 
— Combe. 

LocaTion.—The organ of Veneration is situated 
in the middle of the coronal region (18, fig. 1), 
between Benevolence and Firmness. Fig. 2 shows 
it large, and fig. 5 small. 

PayrstocnomicaL Siexs.—Sir Charles Bell says, 
„When rapt io devotional feelings, when all out- 
ward impressions are unheeded, the eyes are 


Instinctively we bow the body and raise the eyes 
in prayer, as though the visible heavens were the 
seat of God. In the language of the poet— 
Prayer is the upward glancing of the eye, 
When none but God is near. 

‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills,’ the 
Psalmist says, from whence cometh my help.’ ” 

‘‘The natural language of this faculty,” Mr. 
Combe says, carries the head upward in the di- 
rection of the organ. The voice is soft, subdued, 
reposing, and adoring. The greatest difference is 
perceptible in the tones and manner of prayer of 
clergymen in whom the organ is large, compared 
with those in whom it is small; there is a soft 
breathing fervor of devotion in the former, and a 
cold reasoning formality in the latter. 

Fonorion.—“ This faculty, when unenlightened, 
may lead to every kind of religious absurdity, as 
worshiping beasts and stocks and stones. The 
negroes, American Indians, and even the Hindoos, 
have a poor intellectual development compared 
with Europeans, and their superstitions are more 
gross. Socrates did not assent to the popular re- 
ligious errors of the Greeks, and in the ancient 
busta of him he is represented with a splendid 
forebead. 

“It is large also in the negroes, who are ex- 
tremely prone to superstition. 


“It has been objected, that, if an organ and fao- 


ulty of Veneration exist, revelation was unne- 
cessary. But Dr. Gall has well answered, that 
the proposition ought to be exactly reversed ; for 
unless a natural capacity of feeling religious emo- 
tion had been previously bestowed, revelation 
would have been as unavailing to man as it would 
be to the lower animals ; while if a more general 
gentiment of devotion, or an instinctive, but 
blind, tendency to worship, which Veneration 
truly is, was given, nothing was more reasonable 


Fre. 7.—FRanocis PARIS. 


than to add instruction how it ought to be di- 
rected. 

“ But although religion is undoubtedly its no- 
blest end. Veneration has also objects and a wide 


raised by an action neither taught nor acquired. | sphere of action in the present world. It pro- 
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duces the feeling of deference and respect in gen- 
eral, and hence may be directed to every object 
that seems worthy of such regard. In children, 
it is a chief ingredient in filial piety, and produ- 


ces that soft and almost holy reverence with 
which a child looks up to his parent as the author 
of his days, the protector of his infancy, and the 
guide of bis youth. A child in whom this organ 
is small, may, if Benevolence and Adhesiveness 
are large, entertain great affection for his parent 
as a friend ; but in bis habitual intercourse there 
will be little of that deferential respect which is 
the grand feature of the mind when the organ is 
large. Children who are prone to rebellion, re- 
gardless of authority, and little attentive to com- 
mand, will generally be found to have Self-Esteem 
large and this organ proportionally deficient. 

“ Veneration leads to deference for superiors in 
rank as well as in years, and prompts to the rev- 
erence of authority. The organ is generally 
largely developed in the Asiatic bead, and the 
tendency to obedience is strong in the people of 
that quarter of the globe. Indeed, the hereditary 
slavery which bas descended among them through 
so many generations, may be connected with the 
prevalence of this disposition. 


ILuustRative ExaurLxS.— A lady who is in the 
habit of examining the heads of servants before 
hiring them, informed me, that she has found, by 
experience, that those in whom Veneration is 
large are the most deferential and obedient, and 
that one with large Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness and small Veneration became angry and 
abusive when her conduct was censured. This 
occurred even although Love of Approbation and 
Conscientiousness were both large ; but the pas- 
sion speedily subsided, and was followed by self- 
reproach and repentance. If Veneration also 
had been large, it would have produced that in- 
stinctive feeling of respect which would have op- 
erated as instantaneously as Combativeness and 
Destructiveness, and restrained the ebullitions. 

„Nothing is more common in the hospitals for 
the insane, says Pinel, than cases of alienation 
produced by devotional feelings excessively ex- 
alted, by conscientious scruples carried to preju- 
dicial excesses, or by religions terror, As this 
kind of insanity, says Dr. Gall, is often present 
without derangement of the other faculties, phy- 
sicians ought to have inferred that it is connected 
with disease of a particular part of the brain. 
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He and Dr. Spurzheim saw, in the hospital of Am- 
sterdam, a patient who was tormented with the 
idea that he was compelled to sin, and that he 
could not possibly be saved. In him the organ 
of Veneration was very largely developed. Io a 
priest who despaired of salvation, and in another 
patient who had the confirmed idea that he was 
condemned to eternal punishment, the organ was 
also very large. 
Lindemann, was brought to Dr. Gall. At the 
first glance he perceived that she possessed this 
organ in an extraordinary degree ; she continued 
standing before him lifting her ey es from time 
to time to heaven, and indicating by all her ges- 
tures, sadnessand anguish. From her youth she 
had been excessively addicted to prayer.” 

Veneration is uniformly large in clergymen 
who have selected their profession from a love of 
it. It is generally larger in the female head than 
in the male; and women are more obedient and 
prone to devotion. Our likeness of the pious 
priest, Francis Paris (fig. 7), furnishes a good il- 
lustration of the predominance of this organ and 
its natural language. 


VITATIVENESS (E).—Tenacity of life; resist- 
ance to death; love of existence as such; dread of anni- 
hilation ; love of life, and clinging tenaciously to it for 
its own sake.—Self-Instructor. 

Location.—The organ of this faculty is located 
just bebind the ear and below Combativeness (E, 
fig. 1). 

There is a remarkable difference among men in 
regard vot only to tho love of life and the dread 
of death, but to the actual hold upon life. Some 
yield readily to disease, and resign themselves 
to die with little reluctance, while others struggle 
with the utmost determination against death, and 
by the power of the will often recover from a 
sickness that would quickly prove fatal to anoth- 
er with the same degree of constitution and vital 
power, but lacking this faculty of resistance to 
death. This difference is believed, on the evi- 
dence of thousands of observations, to be due to 
the different degrees of development of a funda- 
mental faculty which we call Vitativeness. It is 
not recognized by the European writers on Phre- 
no:ogy. 

WEIGHT (27).—The quality of being heavy; the 
property of bodice by which they tend toward the center 
of the earth; gravity.— Webster. 

There seems to be no analogy between the weight or 


resistance of bodies and thcir other qualities. They. 


may be of all forms, sizes, and colors, and yet none of 
these features would necessarily imp'y that one was 
heavier than the other. This quality, therefore, being 
distinct from all others, we can not logically refer the 
cognizance of it to any of the faculties of the mind 
which judge of the other attributes of matter; and, as 
the mental power undoubtedly exists, thore appears res- 
son to conjecture that it may be connected with a special 
organ.— Combe. 

Locatien,—The organ of Weight is located on the 
snperciliary ridge, about onc third of its extent 
from the root of the nose (W, fig. 1). When large, it 
sometimes depresses the eyebrow at that point. 
as may bo teen in our likeness of Brunel (fig. 8). 

Foxcrion —Persons who find great facility in 
judging of momentum and resistance in mechan- 
ics, are ohaerved to possess the parts of the brain 
lying nearest to the organ of Size largely devel- 
oped. Statics, or that branch of mathematics 
which considers the motion of bodies arising 


c 


A woman, named Elizabeth 


PS. 


from gravity, probably belongs to it. Persons 
in whom Individuality, Size, Weight, and Locality 
are large, have generally a talent for engineering 
and those branches of mechanics which consist 
in the application of forces ; they delight in steam- 
engines, water-wheels, and turning-lathes. The 
same combination ocours in persons distinguished 
for successful execution of difficult feats in skat- 
ing, in which the regulation of equilibrium is 
an important element. Constructiveness, when 
Weight is small, leads to rearing still fabrics, ra- 
ther than to fabricating working machinery. 

Mr. Richard Edmonson, of Manchester, Eng- 
land, mentions that a great number of observa- 
tions have led him to the convisc'‘on that this or- 
gan gives the perception of perpendicularity. 
Workmen who easily detect deviations from the 
perpendicular possess it large ; while those who 
constantly find it necessary to resort to the plumb- 
line have it small, and vice versa. 

ILLostrativé ExaMpLes.—Mr. Simpson publish- 
ed in the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal (vol. 
ii. p. 412) an interesting and ingenious essay on 
this organ, in which he enumerates a great num- 
ber of examples in proof of its functions. It is 
large, says he, in Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Brewster, Sir 
James Hall, Sir George Mackenzie, Professor Les- 


lie, and in Mr. Jardine and Mr. Stevenson, two 


eminent engineers. “We bave lately seen,“ he 
continues, ‘ Professor Farish, of Cambridge, who 
manifests a high endowment of mechanical skill, 
and has the organ large; as has Mr. Whewell, of 
the same university, who has written a work of 
merit on the same subject. In a visit we lately made 
to Cambridge. we saw much that was interesting 
in regard to this organ. Professor Farish’s son 
inherits the mechanical turn and the organ. We 
saw both the statue and bust of Sir Isaac Newton, 
by Roubilliac. The bust was a likeness taken in 
the primo of his years, and in it the knowing or- 
gans are still more prominent than in the statue.” 

Branel, tbe great engineer of the Thames Tun- 
nel (fig. 8), possessed a remarkable development 
of Weight. 
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Rese ances.—A writer in the Round Table, 
in tracing resemblances in the animal kiogdom, 
says: ‘Strolling up Broadway of a pleasant 
afternoon, we have met apes, bulls, sheep, goats, 
frogs, doves, wolves, poodles, mastiffs, lizards, 
swans, bears, mice, }coparde, chameleons, eagles, 
pigs, opozeums, peacocks, camels, squirrels, and 
other counterparts of the animal kingdom, dis- 
guised in buman forms and arrayed after the 
manner of human kind. To one thoroughly 
imbued with this branch of physiognomy, the 
multitude affords a constant study.” 

Of course, mau combines in himself all the 
qualities of all the animals. It requires no great 
stretch of the imagination to see something of the 
pig in most human beings. So, too, we may see 
something of the saint, but more of the sinner— 
for most men have bad habits, besetting sins, 
and are perverted. Reader, where do you stand? 
In this groat human menagerie, what animal do 
you most resemble? Are you like a dove, or like 
a donkey? Like a strutting peacock, or like a 
simple goose? Look in the mirror and classify 
yourself. Our “ New Physiognomy” will explain 
the whole subject. 
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DOUBLE-CHIN.—BCONOMY. 


Mr. Eprror: In your JounxAL, under the head 
of “Signs of Character,” you say that a donble- 
chin may be a sign of a “disposition to save ;” 
and I also see a note addressed to you by “ Mary 
E.,“ giving you the benefit of her thoughts on the 
subject. Now, I am deeply interested in the 
subjects of Phrenology and Physiognomy, and 
anything pertaining to them, consequently I 
desire to do anything in my power toward their 
perfection. - Since I saw the statement referred 
to, I have noticed all my acquaintances who have 
double-chins and those who have not, and J find 
as many persons who are remarkable for their 
economy as their double-chinned sistere, who 
ought not to possess a particle of “a desire to 
save,” if that “sign” is to be relied upon, for 
they have not even a suspicious crease in their 
chins, or rather under their chins. 


Look at Jews. Can you point out one Jew in 
ten with a double-chin? and yet they are so 
avaricious and grasping in general, that their 
name has become a by-word among us—“ as 
rich as a Jew,” “as close as a Jew,” eto. 

Now, I do not mean to say that persons who 
have double-chins are not economical ; bu: I do 
think it can not be relied upon as a sign of a 
dispositiqn to save,” or if so, they will be “ few 
and far between.” If thin persons are to be 
admitted, fat people will possess a natural talent 
for it. 

And again, in the many romances which are 
constantly issuing from the press, do not their 
authors, when they want to introduce an old hag, 
who is supposed to be capable of bartering every 
just and honorable principle for gold, invariably 


portray her as an old, thin, bony individual, 


with prominent, pointed chia, and other features 
to correspond—such as will suit the imagination 
of the reader? Now, if those authors were 
accustomed to meet with persons in daily life 
who have such characters as that old hag is sup- 
posed to have, with doub/e-chins, would they not 
describe her as having a very large one? and if 
they did not portray her with that style of chin 
(double), when such characters always had it. 
would their ideal suit the imagination of their 
readers ? 

I do not intend to bring my own chin into the 
present catalogue, but do simply state from 
personal experience as well as my observation. 

Minnie Moss. 
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ERS—LAnOE AND SMALL. Aſr. Editor: In the 
Juno number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, in 
the department, “To Our Correspondents,” is a 
piece about Large Ears,” in which the writer 
speaks as though persona having large ears would 
be likely to steal! Now, as I have paid particu- 
lar attention to ears, and from observation am 
almost certain that large ears indicate generosity 
and small ears indicate closeness or stinginess, I 
thought I would give you the benefit of my ob- 
servations for the JournaL, if you choose. I bave 
taught school a good deal, and have noticed chil- 
dren’s as well as adults“ ears, and bave never 
known the feregoing to fail. I believe thick ears 
to indicate dull minds. A SUBSCRIBER. 
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Our Social Relations. 


. Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in oue fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. — Temeon. 


THE SERVANT QUESTION. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


Economy in the department of domestic service 
is perhaps the worst application of that much- 
lauded virtue that can be made. It is no econ- 
omy at all—it is extravagance in its most ruinous 
form. You save your carpets—you look careful- 
ly after the wear and tear of furniture—you know 
to a fraction just how far it is advisable to use 
household implements; but when it comes to 
your own strength and nerve, you are as crimi- 
nally careless as if a new self could be purchased 
when the old one is worn out! 

For such weariness as comes to the overworked 
housekeeper there is no rest. ‘I can refresh my- 
self by a good night’s sleep,” is the argument 
often used and believed in. You can do nothing 
of the kind. Long, long before the physical 
strength gives way, the mind gets tired — the 
nerves jar like a harp out of tune, and all the 
Saratogas and White Mountains in the world, all 
the medicine and rest and recruiting you can 
resort to, will be vain to restore the healthy tone, 
the vigorous elasticity of mind that you have 
literally thrown away from you! Are not these 
things worth pondering on, before thought comes 
too late? 

Our attention is sometimes called to the wonder- 
ful feats accomplished by notable New England 
farmers wives who rise long before dawn, bake, 
wash, brew, scour, keep the machinery of huge 
dairies in successful action, pursue every micro- 
scopic atom of dust out of their houses, dress 
handsomely, and after all the daily work is done, 
sit down to earn pin-money at the needle. They 
regard a servant as a useless luxury; they do 
eyery “stroke of work” with their own brisk 
hands, and glory in their prowess and independ- 
ence! “ There’s a woman for you!” says the ad- 
miring neighborhood. 

Yes—but look at her! At thirty she is an old 
woman—colorless, shriveled, worn. The hair, 
which should be her glory, is drawn away from 
the bald spots on her head into a mere wisp—the 
cheeks are fallen in, and the eyes are sharp and 
imperative. Her whole being is narrowed down 
into the treadmill circle of her daily wark. The 
summer hours, joweled with sunshine and odor- 
ous with sweet scents, are in her eyes but so 
many minutes out of which so much toil must be 
obtained, by hook or by crook! She has not an 
idea beyond the four walls of her farm-house 
home. Is this life? Or is it an existence not 
dissimilar to that of an omnibus horse or a day- 
laborer? We should call it fossilizing, not living! 

“ Better so than to be tormented with servanta,” 
says the victim of a bireling household, with an 
instinctive yearning for freedom at almost any 
cost! But, between these two extremes, can we 
find no medium ? 

The United States of America are full of girls 
aod women who want work. Why are they so 
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slow to respond to this outcry of the age? Why? 
Ah, if we could once get to the root of this why, 
there would be a much more satisfactory under- 
standing in society. 

Here we come to the great mistake into which 
American girls are so apt to fall, when daily work 
for daily bread becomes with them a matter of 
urgent necessity. It is so difficult to overcome 
the false pride, the counterfeit humility in which 
they have been foolishly reared. They fancy it 
is “more genteel” to immure themselves in fac- 
tories, book binderies, or close and reeking 
workrooms—to go out sewing, or to sit in their 
own cramped, ill- ventilated apartments, stitching 
from day-dawn until ten or eleven o'clock at 
night, than to officiate as help” to a worn-out 
sister woman! And when factories, and school- 
rooms, and dress-makers' sanctums, and milliners’ 
back parlors are all full, and there is nothing but 
a blank prospect of starvation before them, they 
would almost rather starve than enter a kitchen 
in a menial capacity. Alas! what an incompre- 
hensiblo channel some people’s pride flows in! 
Give the girl a kitchen of her own, and she will 
work in it until she is ready to drop ; but let the 
kitchen belong to somebody else, and the aspect 
of things is entirely different! 

Now, looking at the matter in a perfectly ab- 
stract point of view, why is it any more dignified 
to make a pudding for another woman than to 
make a dress for her? Why should it hurt the 
pride more to stand before a range cooking Mrs. 
Jones’ dinner than to stand behind a counter and 
sell her two yards of ribbon? If she pays you 
well for your services, what does it matter whether 
they are rendered in a kitchen or in a milliner’s 
show-room ? 

“I would never become a servant girl!“ says 
the free-born American damsel, with the spirit of 
her eighteen ‘ Fourths of July” in every word. 
No—nor need you become a mere servant girl. 
Do you suppose that the educated, refined mis- 
tress of a household would recognize no differ- 
ence between you and the half-alive Irish dowdy 
who has hitherto queened it in ball and kitchen ? 
I tell you, girls, you would be appreciated in this 
department of life, and that is what every woman 
likes to be! Lay aside the absurd misconstruc- 
tion you have put upon the idea of republican 
equality. Of course you are “as good as your 
mistress.” If she is a person of sense, she will 
not attempt to contradict the fact. Only, you 
are poor, and ehe is rich—you are strong, and 
she is weak. Make a fair exchange of the rela- 
tive good and evil of your positions, and try if 
you can’t form a comfortable partnership ! 

What a relief it would be to American house- 
keepers to have enterprising, thorough - going 
American girls, ‘‘ brisk as bees and neat as pinke,” 
in their kitchens and nurseries! The whole sys- 
tem of domestic service would be revolutionized 
—we should begin on a new platform? And why 
can not we have such a state of things? .There 
is actually no reasonable why” to be adduced. 

And now, girls, we advise you to consider this 
question sensibly and at leisure. Is the certainty 
of a good home nothing? Are healthful occupa- 
tion and compensation amply remunerative un- 
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lift up the traditional degradation that obscures 
the position of domestic assistant, and to sur- 


round it with new influences and a nobler mean- 


ing. If you enter upon your occupation in the 
right spirit, you will not have only a mistress, but 
a grateful, appreciative friend; and your home 
will be no mere abiding-place, but an actual 
home in the highest sense of the word! 

Again we ask, Is it not worth while to sacrifice 
a little false pride to enter upon euch a position 
as this? Or do you prefer genteel starvation 
with consumption on one side and pestilence on 
the other, by way of body-guard ? 

Of course there will be petty drawbacks and 
irritating trials to be met and contended with; 
but show us the lot totally exempt from these! 
As long as we are buman we must share the ills 
of humanity and grumble as little as we possibly 
can. 

Speaking from every-day experience, it is im- 
possible to make good servants out of the aver- 
age material that ia brought over to this country 
two or three times a week in the crowded steer- 
age of our emigrant ships. Of course there are 
exceptions, but these exceptions only make the 
general ignorance, stupidity, and indolence more 
apparent. Now the question is, Are our Ameri- 
can girls to stand by, unemployed, while we pay 
fabulous wages to people who are totally inca- 
pable of fulfilling the duties we expect from them? 

We wait for an answer dictated by prudence, 
wisdom, and common sense. May it be favorable 
to the hopes and wishes of those by whom the 
Visitation of servants is more dreaded—and just- 
ly, too—than the visitation of cholera! The ser- 
vant question has haunted us long enough ; it is 
high time that it were definitively decided, at 
last. 

— 

VoLra m on MaRMAOR.— Voltaire said: “The 
more married men you have, the fewer crimes 
there will be. Marriage renders a man more 
virtuous and more wise. An unmarried man is 
but half of a perfect being, and it requires the 
other half to make things right; and it can not 
be expected that in this imperfect state he can 
keep the straight path of rectitude any more 
than a boat with one oar or a bird with one 
wing can keep a straight course. In nine cases 
out of ten, where married men become drunkards, 
or where they commit crimes against the peace 


of tbe community, the foundation of these acts 
was laid while in a single state, or where the wife 
ia, as is sometimes the case, an unsuitable match. 
Marriage changes the current of a man’s feelings, 
and gives him a center for his thougbts. his affec- 
tions, and his acts. Herois a home for the entire 
man, and the counsel, the affections, the example, 
and the interest of his “ better half’? keep him 
from erratic courses, and from falling into a 
thousand temptations to which he would other- 
wise be exposed. Therefore, the friend to mar- 
riage is the friend to society and to his country.” 


{Whatever may be said of Voltaire’s theology 
his statement on the marriage question is certainly 
correct. Statistics prove that a large majority 
of our criminals, States prison convicts, etc., are 
nomarried. Think of this, young men; and if 
you wish to escape all that is bad, try to form a 
life-partnership with a good woman, and you 


worthy of weighing in the balance against your will be secure, and secured. Try it. But you 


fastidious scruples? It lies in your own hands to 


| must not drink.] 
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A LETTER TO THE CHILDREN. 


Mr Dear Too Fausyps — Because I love, 


you, and earnestly desire to do you good; be- 
Cause I want to comfort you in your sorrows, 
sympathize with you in your discouragements, 
and strengthen you in all right endeavors, my 
haod obeys the promptings of my heart, and 
writes this letter. 

I love you because you were made to be loved. 
I sympathize with you because I know that chil- 
dren have struggies that are not always under- 
stood by older people I want to strengthen 
you, for I know, though such knowledge gives 
me pain, that this world, beautiful as it is, has 
many temptations, many dark ways, has much of 
ein much that corrupts and defiles. 

Not very many years separate me from child- 
hood, and I remember from my own experience 
that it is not always easy for a child to do right; 
nor is it always easy to understand whai és right. 
But the easiest way is sometimes not the safest or 
the best way. Search your hearts, obey the dic- 
tates of conscience, ask God to help and guide 
you, and you will be able to find the right way. 

The trouble comes when you do what you 
know tobe wrong. It may seem to you a very 
small offeose—one that can not do much harm; 
but I beg of you never to comfort yourselves in 
this way, for a small offsnse, if you know it to be 
wrong at all, is just as wrong as a great one. 

Try not to shrink from doing right because it 
is sometimes hard. Do not be cowardly, but 


learn to be brave and strong. The noblest 


bravery and the noblest strength is shown by 
one who does what he knows to be right, even 
though he is called a coward for it. 

When I was a child I learned two little stanzas 
which have since helped me to do many bard 
things; and I copy them, hoping that they may 
be of as much benefit to you. 

*“ The duty that we owe, 
Yet hato or fear to meet, 


Will turn to gall and bitter woe 
The dranght we deem most sweet. 


“ Tho duty we perform, 
Though hard, if bravely done, 
Will pour a light through thickest storm, 
More blessed than the sun.” 

For the sake of your own happiness; for the 
sake of the good you may do to others; and more 
than all, for the sake of Him who died for you, 
try always to do right. 

Be careful not to think impure thoughts. 
Banish them from your hearts, for impure 
thoughts will surely lead to bad deeds. Re- 
member that the “ pure in heart are blessed, and 
that they shall see God.” 

Do not be discouraged if you can not be as 
good as you wish to be all at once. God will 
bless the feeblest effort in the right direction, 
and if you only persevere He will crown it with 
success. 

If any of you are dissatisfied because you are 
poor and plain-looking, let me tell you how to be 
rich and beautiful. Have a heart full of love 
and goodness, and a soul beautiful with the 
beauty of holiness, and you will be rich. Anda 
good heart and a beautiful soul will do more than 
all else in making a beaatifulface. Indeed, I have 
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seen a dark, bad, ugly face transformed into a 
bright, pure, noble one by its owner changing a 
wrong life for a right ope—a bad heart for a 
good one. 

Praying that God may love you and blese yon, 
may keep you from sin and temptation, and de- 
liver you from all evil, I am sincerely your 
friend, HOPE ARLINGTON. 
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MARRIAGE IN BGTPT. 


Waen an Egyptian wants a wife, he is not al- 
lowed to visit the harems of his friends to select 
one, for Mohammed forbade men to see the face of 
any woman they could marry, that is to say, any 
besides their mother or sisters. A man is, there- 
fore, obliged to employ a khatbeh, or match- 
maker, to find one for him, for which service of 
course she expects ‘‘ backsheesh’’—that is, pay- 
ment. The khatbeh, having found a girl, recom- 
mends her to the man as exceedingly beautiful, 
and eminently suitable to him. The father is then 
waited upon to ascertain the dowry he requires ; 
for all wives are purchased, as they were in pa- 
triarchal days. When Jacob had no money to 
pay for Rachel, he served her father seven years 
as an equivalent ; and, when duped, was obliged 
to serve a second term to secure his prize. (Gen. 
xxix.) Fathers still refuse to give a younger 
daughter in marriage before an elder shall have 
been married. The people of Armenia, in Asiatic 


Turkey, forbid a younger son to marry before an 


elder; and this is likewise the law of the Hindoos. 
PRIOE OF A WIFE. 

The price of a wife varies from five shil- 
lings to fifteen hundred dollars. The girl may 
not be more than five or six years old, but, what- 
ever her age, two thirds of the dowry is at once 
paid to the father, in the presence of witnesses 
The father then, or bis representative, says, I 
betroth to thee my daughter,” and the young man 
responds, “ I accept of such betrothal.” Unless 
among the lower classes, the father expends the 
dowry in the parchase of dress, ornaments, or fur- 
niture for the bride, which never become the 
property of her husband. Even when betrothed, 
the intercourse of the parties is very restricted. 
The Arabs will not allow them to see each other ; 
but the Jews are not quite so stringent. The be- 
trothals often continue for years before the man 
demands his wife; thus, ‘‘Samson went down 
and talked to the woman,” or espoused her, and 
“ after a time, he returned to take her.” 

AGE TO MARRY, IN EGYPT. 

Girls ave demanded at the age of ten, and be- 
tween that and sixteen years; but after sixteen 
téw men will seek them, and the dowry expected 
is then proportionably low. 


EARLY MATURITY. 

Girls in Egypt are often mothers at thirteen 
and grandmothers at twenty-six ; and in Persia 
they are said to be mothers at eleven, grandmo- 
thers at twenty-two, and past child-bearing at 
thirty. When a man demands his betrothed, a 
day is fixed for the nuptials, and for seven nights 
before he is expected to give a feast, which, how- 
ever, is furnished by the guests themselves. Thus 
one sends coffee, another rice, another sugar, eto. 
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THE FEAST. 

The principal time of this continued feast is 
the night before the consummation. The con- 
duct is intrusted to the “friend of the bride- 
groom.” (John iii. 29.) About the middle of this 
day the bride arrives at the house, and retires to 
the harem, where she sits with her mother, sisters, 
and female friends. At the third or fourth watch 
of the night—three or four hours after sunset— 
the bridegroom, who has not yet ven his fair 
one, goes to the mosque to pray, accompanied by 
“ meshals,” or torches and lanterns, with music. 
Upon his return he i: introduced to his bride, 
with whom, having g:vca her attendant a present 
to retire, he is left aloue. He then throws off her 
vail, and for the first time sees her face. If sat- 
isfied, he informs the women outside, who imme- 
diately express their joy by screaming “ Zugga- 
reet,” which is echoed by the women in the house, 
and then by those in the neighborhood. 


— eae 
GETTING MARRIED. 


Every young girl now-a-days expects to get a 
rich husband, and therefore rich men ought to be 
abundant. In the country, we admit, that girls 
are sometimes brought up with an idea of work, 
and with a suspicion that each may chance to 


‘wed a sober, steady, good-looking, industrious 


young man who will be compelled to earn by 
severe labor the subsistence of himself and fam- 
ily. There are not so many brought up with 
such ideas now, even in the country, as there 
used to be; but there are some, and they conse- 
quently learn how to become helpmates to such 
worthy partners. But ia town it is different. 
From the highest to the lowest class in life, the 
prevailing idea with all. is, that marriage is to 
lift them at once above all necessity for exer- 
tion; and even the servant girl dresses and 
reasons as if she entertained a romantic confi- 
dence in her Cinderella-like destiny of marrying 
a prince, or, at least, of being fallen in love with 
and married by some wealthy gentleman, if not 
by some nobleman in disguise. 

This is why so many young men fear to marry. 


The young women they meet with are imbued 
with notions of marriage so utterly incompatible 
with the ordinary relations of life in their ata- 
tion ; they are so wholly inexperienced in the 
economy of the household; they have been 
taught, or have taught themselves, such a noble 
disdain” for all kinds of family industry; they 
have acquired such expectations of lady-like ease 
and elegance in the matrimonial connection, that 
to wed any one of them is to secure a life-long 
lease of domestic unhappiness, and purehase 
wretchedness, poverty, and despair. 

All this is wrong, and should be amended. 
Such fallacies do not become a sensible age nor 
a sensible people. Our grandfathers and moth- 
ers had more wisdom than this. The present age 
is much too fast a one in this respect. Let us 
sober down a little. Let every young women be 
taught ideas of life and expectations of marriage 
suitable to her condition, and she will not be so 
frequently disappointed. Should she be fortu- 
nate and wed above that condition, she may 
readily learn the new duties becoming to it, and 
will not have been injured by having possessed 
herself of those fitting a station below. Let her 
anticipate always a marriage with one in the 
humbler walks in life; and then, should she 


happen to do better, her good fortune will be / 


only the more delightful. J.J. M. 
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WRITING. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHONOGRAPRY, OR THE 
NATURAL LAW OF WRITING. . 


**Custom’s the world’s great idol we adore, 
And knowing (his, we seek to know no more; 
What education did at first conceive, 
Our ripened intellects confirm us to believe, 
The careful purse and priest are all we need 
To learn opinions and our country’s creed. 
The parents’ precepts early are instilled, 
And spoil the man while they instruct the child.” 
Man is governed by certain natural laws. There 
are natural laws of mind as well as of matter. 
Every thought and every act are either in har- 
mony with them, giving ease and naturalness of 
action, or in opposition to them, destroying that 
ease and naturalness. Any infringement upon 
natural law, whether mental, moral, or physical, 
detracts from the perfectness- and facility with 
which an act might otherwise be performed. Any 
act or thought not in harmony with natural law 
works against man’s instincts, his natural intui- 
tions, and serves as so much friction to retard his 
progress toward attaining the end desired. 
Thus far we have spoken in general terms; we 
will now proceed to apply these principles spe- 
cifically to the art of writing. 


NATURAL LAW OF WRITING. 

The natural law of writiag is undoubtedly this, 
to represent every simple sound in the language 
made by one impulse of the voice, by a simple math- 
ematical sign made by one movement of the hand. 
Acting in accordance with this law, we claim tbat 
any person having the same amount of practice 
in writing as in speaking can write as rapidly as 
he can speak. This is sustained by physiological 
law, which will not allow with the same training 
the motor nerves in the different parts of the 
human body to contract and relax with different 
degrees of celerity. 

Every one who practices the common chirog- 
raphy is constantly violating the natural law of 
writing—is violating his natural instincte—work- 
ing against his own inclinations, and consequent- 
ly dwarfing himself in his attainments. The com- 
mon system of writing is a very unphilosopbio 


aod to a great extent an arbitrary one. It gives 
us but twenty-six characters with which to repre- 
sent forty-three sounds, and then endeavors to 
make up the deficiency by giving to each char- 
acter from one to six sounds. We have to make 
four movements of the hand on an average in 
forming each letter of the alpbabet; then when 
we take into consideration the frequency with 
which three and four letters are combined and 
have to be written to represent one sound, we 
can state, without exaggeration, that for every 
sound represented in the common mode of writ- 
ing, we must make no less than five movements of 
the hand. The reader can easily demonstrate 
this fact by a careful analysis of a few words. 
One of the greate-t difficulties, and one which ap- 
pears well-nigh insuperable in tbe common or- 
thography, is that of spelling. No one, unless he 
bo already familiar with a word, or has previ- 
ously seen it written or heard it spelled, can with 
any degree of certainty say how it sbould be 
written. 

It takes a life-time in which to become toler- 
ably familiar with the words of our language, 
violating as we do the natural law of spelling. 
The objections against the common chirograpby 


already named are sufficient to show that it is in 


a great measure arbitrary. and that a system of 
writing based upon more philosophical principles 
is needed. 
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PHONOGRAPHY. 


Phonography is a system of writing founded on 
fact and tounded in truth, and with such a basis 
it can not be shaken. It is based upon the nat- 
ural law of writing, using as it does a single char- 
acter made with one movement of the hand to 
represent a single sound, and spelling all words 
in accordance with natural principles, thus doing 
away with the necessity for all arbitrary rules, 
and making writing as easy and as rapid as speak- 
iog where the writer or speaker is equally skilled 
in each. Phonography when fully written, or 
having every sound fairly represented. requires 
but one fifth of the movements of the hand neges- 
sary in langbhand, and consequently one can 
write it five times as fast when equally familiar 
with both; in other words, if a person can write 
twenty-five or thirty words per minute in long- 
band, he can write one hundred and twenty-five 
or one hundred and fifty per minute in phonog- 


raphy. 
OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 


But it will be questioned whether phonogra- 
phers are able to attain to that degree of rapidity 
necessary ta give expression to every sound; and 
however learnedly we may write of the capacity 
of the system, we shall ever be met with the ques- 
tion, “ Is the inference that phonography can be 
written with full consonantal forms as rapidly as 
speech, sustained by the facts of experience ?” 

Were we not able to refer to the proficiency of 
reporters for proof to sustain ourselves on this 
point, it might be considered as evidence con- 
clusive that our inference is unwarranted and 
that we claim too much. We have no doubt, as 
we have said, were one equally skilled in writing 
as in speaking, that he would be ablo to write 
legibly the sounds as rapidly as uttered. But 
phonography has never received a fair test of its 
capacity, for how rarely do we find a reporter 
who in the early years of childhood was instructed 
in phonography, and who for years in his youth 
was drilled in the formation of the phonographic 
characters and in their combination into words 
so as to write with ease and freedom. as is the 
case wiih one learning the common chirography|! 
Where we do find such a reporter we find all our 
claims substantiated. It is this lack of study and 
practice in childhood that fully accounts for 
phonographers’ inability to write with fall conso- 
nantal forms with! the rapidity of speech. It is 
this lack of training at the right perjod which 
occasions the necessity for devising and using 
contractions and word-signs in order to secure 
the necessary rapidity. - 

This is the real objectionable feature of the 
phonographic system, but happily it is the fault 
of the writer ins:ead of the system. Were it other- 
wise, we might profitably cast about for some 
better method. 

We are constantly met by the objection, that 
reporting phonograpby is not adequate to the 
necessities of the great mass of the people, as it 
is somewhat arbitrary, and in a great measure 
depends on memory. With respect to this ob- 
jection we may ey that the best reporters nse the 
fullest style of phonographic writing, and give 
full consonantal forms for nearly all words ; in- 
deed, many vocalize freely, thus complying with 
the demand made by the law of writing. Now, 
who are the best reporters but those who have 
practiced the longest? and why is it that those 
who have had the largest experience do not, in- 
stead of writing more Fully. write more briefly, 
and thus develop the resources of the system ia 
the way of rapidity? Tue reason is obvious. 
There i3 no demand for such a development ne- 
cessitated by the want of greater rapidity, while 
on the other hand the highest degree of legibility 
demands that all sounds bs inserted. Besides, 
the mora one practices the more intuilive become 
the movements of iho hand, the greater the facility 
in committing the sounds to paper. and the less 
is the necessity for abbreviating. But the most 
obvious reason ia, that writing contractedly is in 
direct violation of the natural law of writing 
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which demands that every sgund be fully and 
fairly expressed; hence, when'we go in opposition 
to this luw, the hand and the mind revolt as it 
were, instinctively, and the intuitive tendency is 
to write every sound. 

We appeal to the experience of every reporter 
in behalf of the truthfulness of our statement. 
There are none who do not at times find them- 
selves instinctively and unconsciously writing out 
the full consonantal forms instead of the most 
familiar word-signs. To those who claim that to 
write with the rapidity of speech, obe bas in a 
great measure to trust to memory for the repre- 
sentation of words, we would reply, that to write 
the common style, one has to remember how «ach 
word is spelled, and that it therefore demands u 
mu h greater exercise of the memory, for spelling 
ia this case is almost entirely arbitrary, while in 
the other, it is perfectly natural and requires no 
exercise of that faculty. 


SYSTEMS COMPARED. 


Now with the burden of the objection standing 
against the common system and in favor ef pho- 
nogrupby, we think the latter justly entitled to the 
consideration of all. 

Phonography does away with all the inexpli- 
cab.e mysteries aud intricacies of the common 
orthography, such as giving to each let'er moro 
sounds than one, representing the same souad by 
many diff rent letters, and representing one sound 
by a combination of two or more letters. People 
do not generally attach the importance to pho- 
nography which really belonga to it, and only take 
it up at a comparatively late period in life, and 
in a mujority of cases never attain that familiarity 
with the system which is desirable. If in the 
early years of childhood persons were taught the 
art of phonographio writing. and year after year 
were drilled in it as they are in the oid chirog- 
raphy, we have no doubt that in the m jority of 
instances wriiing with the rapidity of speech 
would be attained, and that without the use of 
arbitrary rules or special contractions. 

This system of writing being the natural one, 
and having no arbitrary rules either in writing or 
spelling, can therefore be the more readily learned 
and the sooner reduced to practice, while the 
ordinary chirography can only boast of rules for 
which no philologist has as yet given, or ever can 
give, even a show of a reason. Phonography does 
not demand the time nor the effort which it re- 
quires for the mastery of longhand, aod the 
benefits, how incomparably superior! The ar- 
bitrary system of longband can never accomplish 
so much in the same amount of time as a more 
natural system in which the fingers have been 
“intuitively taught,” and we grea'ly doubt 
whether the art of verbatim reporting can be 
sooner acquired by loading the miod with special 
contractions and almost innumerable word-sigus, 
in which a strict adherence to position is abso- 
lutely indispensable, than by practicing in accord- 
ance with tho natural law of writing, giving full 
expression to the sounds. 

It is a fundamental principle in mechanics that 
‘‘whatever is gained in power is lost in time,” 
and we believe the same principle is true when 
applied to phonographio writing. Whatever of 
speed is attained by the use of arbitrary priaciples 
is at an expenee of time, and a positive detriment 
to legibility. 


PREJUDICES TO BEB OVERCOME 


At the present day, amid the triumphs of science 
and the wonderful adapta:ion of the arts to the 
business of life, it is unnecessary to prove that 
the art of phonographic writing is a useful one. 
The world has already conceded this. It has ad- 
mired its beauty, commended iis philosophy, 
eulogized its capabilities, acknowledged its util- 
ity, and in a measure reduced it to practice. The 
mind of man is so organized that whatever is de- 
morstrated to be useful is accepted. This lies at 
the basis of man’s improvement, and is the found- 
ation of all true civilization and progress. But 
it should not be considered strange, rooted und 
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grounded as we are, by the practice of years, in 
the common style, having obtained such famili- 
arity and ease of mechanical execution, that we 
should possess prejudices strongly in favor of the 
old system, and oxbibit feelings of disinclination 
or aversion against any other, even though it be 
a more natural and perfect one. This is the pre- 
judice which phonograpby has to oppose, and 
which it is constantly undermining ; but a quarter 
of a century is not. time cnough in which to re- 
form the world of lettera. Great and important 
changes—those contemplating results universal 
can not be achieved in a day. 


MEANS OF SUOQOCESS. 


We know of no branch of education so indis- 
pensable to the interests of the business world or 
so highly conducivo to the progress of science and 
literature as the artof shorthand writing. To the 
young, we could offer no better means of self- 
culture, improvement, and of consequent useful- 
ness. It is a system based in nature. and there- 
fore easy in its attainment, and in its resulis how 
wonderful! It is the art of writing brought into 
close proximity with that of Speaking. It is time 
that all young perrons preparing to engage in 
the busy scenes of life should avail themselves of 
phonography, and thus obtain one of the most 
powerlul agencies by which to secure success. 
Phonography emancipates mind and gives full 
scope to the out-reach of never-ending thought, 
it relieves the hand from the complex quibbles of 
ambiguous Jonghand, and we might almost truth- 


fully say— 
It surely is no human skill 
That works such miracles as these; 
No mortal cer performed 
Such feats with such consummate case.“ 


There is plenty of labor for phonographic writ- 
ers to perform, and tho more universal becomes 
the art the greater will be their demand, for we 
shall then the more clearly demonstrate to the 
world that time is money. 


a EE re 
NAMES OF THE STATES. 


A OORRESPONDENT inquires why the States are 
called by their present names, and what are 
their derivations and meaning. The results of 
our ipvestigations in this matter are the fol- 
lowing : 

Marne—So called from the province of Maine, 
in France, in compliment to Queen Henrietta 
of England, who, it has been said, owned that 
province. This is the commonly received opinion. 

Nsw Hampsaire—Named by John Mason, in 
1639 (who with another obtained the grant from 
the crown), from Hampshire County, in England. 
The former name of the domain was Laconia. 

VermMont—From the French verd mont, or 
green mountain, indicative of the mountainous 
nature of the State. This name was first officially 
recognized Jan. 16, 1777. 

Massacnusetts—lIndian name, signifying the 
country about the great hills,” i e., the Blue 
Hills.“ 

Raope ISLAND. — This name was adopted in 
1644 from the island of Rhodes, in the Mediterra- 
nean, because of its fancied resemblance to that 
island. 

Connecticut. —This is the English orthography 
of the Indian word Quon-ch-ta-cut, which signifies, 
“ the long river.” 

New Yorx—Namel by the Duke of York, 
under color of title given him by the English 


N crown in 1664. - 
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New Jersey—So called in honor of Sir George 
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Carteret, who was governor of the island of Jer- 
sey, in the British Channel. 

PennsyLvas1a—F rom William Penn, the found- 
er of the colony, meaning Penn's woods.” 

DeLawaRE—In honor of Thomas West, Lord 
de-la-Ware, who visited the bay and died there 
in 1610. 

MaryrLanp—After Henrietta Maria, queen of 
Charles I. of England. 

Viretsia—So called in honor of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the virgin queen,“ in whese reign Sir 
Walter Raleigh made the first attempt to colonize 
that region. 

Norrs and Sours Carouina werc originally in 
one tract, called “Carolana” after Charles IX. of 
France in 1504. Subsequently, in 1665, the name 
was altered to Carolina ; 

Georcia—So called in henor of George II. of 
Englund. who established a colony in that region 
in 1732. 

FLORIDA. Ponce de Leon, who discovered this 
portion of North America in 1512, named it Flor- 
ida in commemoration of the day he landed there, 
which was the Pasqnas de Flores of the Span- 
jards, or Feast of Flowers,“ otherwise known 
as Easter Sunday. 

ALABAMA—Formerly a portion of Mississippi 
Territory, admitted into the Union as a State in 
1819. Tho name is of Indian origin, signifying 
“ here we rest. 

MississipPi—Tormeriy a portion of the prov- 
ince of Louisiana. So named in 1800 from the 
great river on its western line. The term is of 
Indian origin, meaning “long river.” 

Louisraxa—From Louis XIV. of France, who 
for some time prior to 1763 owned the territory. 

ArkansaS—From ‘ Kansas,” the Indian word 
for “smoky water,” with the French prefix arc, 
bow. 

Tennessee ---Indian for river of the big bend,“ 
i. e., the Mississippi, which is its western bound- 
ary. 

Kentucky—Indian for “at the head of the 
river.” 

Oxto—From the Indian, meaning “beautiful.” 
Previously applied to the river, which traverses a 
great part of its borders. 

Micutc¢an—Previously applied to the lake, the 
Indian name for a fish weir. So called from the 
fancied resemblance of the lake to a fish-trap. 

Inpiana—So called in 1802 from the American 
Indians. 

ILLNWOIS— From the Indian “illini,? men, and 


the French suffix ois,“ together signifying tribe 
of men.” 

Wisconstn—Indian term for a wild-rushing 
channel. . 

Missouri — Named in 1821 from the great branch 
of the Mississippi which flows through it. Indian 
term. meaning muddy.“ 

Iowa—F rom the Indian. eignifying ‘ the drowsy 
ones.“ 

Minnesota Indian for “ cloudy water.“ 

CaLtrorn1a—The name given by Cortes, the 
discoverer of that region. He probably obtained 
it from an old Spanizh romance. in which an 
imaginary island of that name is described as 
abounding in gold. 

Orecox— According to some from the Indian 
oregon. “river of the west.’ Others consider it 
derived from the Spanish “ oregano,” wild mar- 
joram, which grows abundantly on the Pacific 
coast. 
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THE DEAD. 
BY FRANCES LAMARTINE. 

We wonder in our spirit where they are 
The ones now passed from out the mortal form! 
We know that they have lived, and now are gone; 
But still, the shadows of those mystic realms 
Are voiceless, and the gulf of Death gives not 
A single sound to tell us where they are 
The ones that once walked o'cr the cartlvin robes 
Of flesh, and looked from out their mortal eyes 
Far, far across the surging sea of Time. 


We know there is a something deathless, that 
Doth live deyond the little life of earth ; 

A something that is freed when Death doth stii 
The mortal form; a something that doth ‘acape 
The stifling confines of the gravo, and that 
Doth bid defiance to the viewless power 

That binds the turf close o'er each grassy tomb. 
We know the marble doors can not shut in 

The unclogged souls, although the massivo gates 
Are locked and barred by silence solemn and 
Eternal! Aye! this much we know, and yet 
We often wonder to ourselves, and ask 

Our reason and our spirit where they are. 


We know they lived, and loved, and hated, too, 
Perhaps. We know they harried round upon 

The busy stage of Life, and grasped each change 
With eager hearts, and with bewildering hope 
And fear stood wondering what tho next would be. 
We know they had their sorrows and their woes, 
Their trials, their temptations, too. We know 
They had thcir hours of joy, and drank from out 
The cup of happiness sometimes, though far 

Hore often from the cup of misery 

And woe, for this the Zot of mortals is, 

And this their doom on earth. We know they played 
The drama wel, and then they passed away. 

They left to us hushed heart, pale brow, dim eyes; 
Cold fingers locked upon a pulseless breast, 
Scaled lips; a casket of tho rarest mold 

But flown the spirit i- we know not where. 

This, then, it is, that puzzles us. We read 

Their burning thoughts traced out in lines of fire 
Upon the immortal page; we know their deeds; 
We feel their hopes, their ſcars; we take their strong 
Desires into our hearts, and pray their prayers ! 
With them we weep and langh, with them we love 
And hate; and ere we realize they’ro not 

Beside us here, we look around to méet 

The love-glance from their watchful cyes; we reach 
Our arms to clasp their shadowy, viewless forms; 
We strive to press their phantom lips with lips 

Of clay; we listen for their footsteps in 

Our room; we listen for their voices in 

Our solitary haunts, and in the still 

And quiet places where we love to dream; 

We wait to feel their spirit-hands upon 

Our brow; we linger for their fond caress, 

And tremble with a dream of unknown joy; 

We feel a happiness too high, too pure, 

For mortal to express; a joy too deep, 

Too holy far for language to describe; 

The vail that hides eternity from time 

Is almost torn away ; again we reach 

Our arms to fold the gone ones to our heart. 

The tear-drop glistens in our eyes, we come 

So near to those we can not see. Wo fain 

Would speak to them—onr lips begin to move; 
Our quick voice breaks the deathy stillness of 

Our soul; we startle like a frightened bird, 

And then the vision fades away fore’er. 


Again we feel alone / again we ask 

Our heart, if, when their forms grew cold, they launched 
Their marble boats at Death’s dark pier, and sailed 
Away so far, across a sea 80 wide, 

That they can ne’er again return to earth; 

Again we wonder if they never hear 

Us when we call; again we wonder if 

They never know the mystic longings of 

Our fettered soul; but all is mystery, 

And never, until God sees fit to break 

Earth's prison-bars that bind the spirit here, 

Can we determine where immortals dwell. 
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IDBALITY AND SUBLIMITY, 


As from the charming little springs in nature’s 
wilds gush forth the clear, cool, and sparkling 


waters, so from largely developed Ideality and 


Sublimity spring all our beautiful emotions, 
thoughts, expressions, actions, purity, taste, grace, 
refinement, polish, elegance, neatness, poetry, and 
a love of the grand, sublime, vast, endless, ter- 


rifle, and that love of the beautiful. pure, and per- 


fect in all its forms from the little bee, as with 
the music of his wings he softly alights npon the 
flowers of the morning. still decked and glisten- 
ing with those bright gems of nature, the pure and 
sparkling dewdrop, to the true poetry of man’s 
mind, with its grandeur, elegance, and purity ; 
from the beauties of summer, with its birds and 
its flowers, its frnits and its skies, to man and his 
works, his paintings, his oratory, and all the 
beauties of those among us who love their Maker 
and obey His laws. 

It is the organs of which we write that confer 
upon us those traits of character which perceive, 
imagine, conceive, and judge of the grand and 
the beautiful ; and as we look upon nature and 
perceive its grandness, vastness, and beauties, it 
is these faculties acting with Veneration that 
look up through nature to nature’s God. Wher- 
ever we are, upon the land or upon the sea, in 
the crowded streets of the city, or among the 
charming beauties of the country, we are still at 
that spring of nature, where we may drink of 
its beauties and satiate our thirst—for nature 
is before us, and how beautiful itis! ‘‘ Consider 
the lilies of the field how they grow; they toil 
not, neither do they spin: and yet I say unto you, 
that even Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like one of these!“ How full is the world 
of beauties! Take all else away, and we need 
but look upward to the skies that float above ; 
they are always grand, sublime, and beautiful. 
Observe the rainbow spanning the face of the 
heavens, in the home from whence the rain-drops 
are falling how beautiful! How sublime a paint- 
ing from the pencil of God! Reader, ’tis but a 
sign to put us in mind of a merciful promise: 
obey His laws, and the beautiful works that He 
has made will still more brighter beam with 
grandeur and beauty sublime. The rainbow 
melts away, the storm-cloud passes by, and the 
sun's bright beams smile upon lawn and meadow, 
upon garden and field ; the happy birds are seen 
patiently toiling and sweetly singing as they build 
their nests, The day has gone, another drop 
from the ocean of Time descends the falls of eter- 
nity, and the red clouds seem hastening to bid 
the sun farewell as he slowly sets neath the west- 
ern hills. All things are now at rest; the stars, 
one by one, shine forth— 

“ The midnight moon serenely smflee 
O'er nature’s soft repose ; 
N No lowering cloud obecures the sky, 
Nor ruffling tempest blows.” 
The very silence is grand, as upon the banks of a 
silent river the moonbeams’ gentle play upon the 
waters is watched. The silence now is inter- 
rupted ; a magnificent steamboat in all its beauty 
and sublimity glides slowly by with gracefulness 
of form and lighted lamps of many colors. It is 
upon a Western river. A century ago the same 


moon shone in all its brightness, the same stars 
were in the sky, but they shone upon vast forests 
where as yet but few white men had found their 
way. What a picture for the eye of mind to con- 
template would it be, could we in imagination 
distinctly paint a bird’s-eye view of those sublime 
forests at such a time stretching away before us 
as far as the eye could reach, and all “ bathed in 
the moon’s pale light!“ 
J hear the winds among the trees, 

Playing celestial symphonies: 

I see the branches downward bent, 

Like keys of some great instrument. 

The rays of the heavenly orbs shone npon no 
steamboats—the floating monuments of civiliza- 
tion these. But upon those same waters silently 
floated the canoe of the red man ; and as he gazed 
upon the beauties, and those.scenes so full of sub- 
lime grandeur around him, he thinks of the great 
Author of them all. 

“Lo! the poor Indlan, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds and hears Him in tht wind; 
His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way.” 

So sublimely great is nature’s God, that the 
works that He has made partake in this respect of 
the greatness of their Author. The seeming little 
things are great. A drop of water the microscope 
reveals to us to be almost a little world of itself. full 
of life and vitality, creatures with brains, nerves, 
and hearts. How small,“ wesay, “they must be!“ 
Small in size, it is true, but are they not greater for 
their very smallness? The sounding line of the 
mariner has brought up from ocean’s bed what 


appeared to be but simple clay, which, after dry- ` 


ing, its particles were so fine as to disappear in 
the pores and cracks of the skin when rubbed be- 
tween the fingers. Yet in this seeming simple 
clay all was life, for under the magnifying lenses 
of the microscope it is ascertained to be little 
shells, and these little shells inclose and protect 
from harm and danger a body within them that is 
full of life, looked upon by us as remarkably 
small; yet we, compared with the bulk of the sun, 
are yet smaller. And there are beings in nature 
so small indeed, that through microscopes most 
powerful they can not be perceived. And there 
is grandeur and sublimity in al these things, and 
in all things that God has made for the benefit 
of man. 
“ Methinks it would seem quite impossible 

Nat to love al things in a world so full— 

Where the breeze warbles. and the saſt bland air 

Is music slumbering upon her instrument.” 

Ideality takes cognizance of the ideal and 

beautiful in nature and art, while Sublimity rec- 
ognizes the grand, vast, and sublime. The situa- 
tion of these organs is near the moral organs, 
and it is natural, especially if the latter organs 
are largely developed, to associate with the grand 
beauties of nature their great Author. Ideality 
refines and makes us purer, fills us with the ideal, 
and raises above everything thatisvulgar. Sublim- 
ity delights in the awful magnitude and grandeur 
of God’s works, and delights to dwell upon such 
subjectes as space and eternity, because of their 
wonderful vastness. The little child gazes up- 
ward to the blue sky above him, and wonders 
where the end of that clear blue may be; but the 
child only wonders, Man may reason upon the 
same eubject, and he may direct his telescope far 
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into those realms of space; and he, like the little 
child, may ask, Where is the end?“ His reason- 
ing faculties tell him there is no end. And he is 
confounded, confused, bewildered at the magni- 
tude of God’s works—and after all, like_the little 
child, can only wonder. The earth is only a 
speck compared with the size of the sun; the sun 
is hardly more, compared with the magnitude of 
stars (what are they?) composing our cluster. 
And who can tell but what this cluster is but a 
speck compared to the immensity of bodies that 
float in the awful immensity of space which has 
no end and no lines of boundary—which is 80. 
boundless and great that even the eye of imagina- 
tion can penetrate into but a very little way? 
And yet God has made man, the most wonderful 
of his works, in His image, but a little lower than 
the angels. Reader, let us so live that we may 
deserve His mercy. “Man is fearfully and won- 
derfully made,” and also is beautifully and sub- 
limely formed, for there is beauty and sublimity in 
the proper exercisation of all his faculties. There is 
sublimity in Friendship, Love, and Truth, in Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. It is a sight full of beauty and 
sublimity as in some little village we watch the in- 
habitants slowly wending their way along the 
grassy paths that lead to the village church. We 
enter with them and observe the sublimity of 
Tune as the grand old organ peals forth its notes 
of praise, and see Veneration sublimely bow the 
head in humble gratitude to Him who bears their 
prayers! How sublimely grand is the exercisa- 
tion of Benevolence when it hushes the cry of the 
orphan and dries the widow’s tears! How aub- 
lime the sight, as in the gray dawn of morning we 
watch the increasing brightness that glows in the 
eastern sky, and, growing brighter as we look, 
until the morning sun in all its glory beams full 
upon us, and the darkness is turned into light! 
Reader, there is beauty and grandeur in the glori- 
ous and sublime science of Phrenology! If you 
doubt its truths, you are in the dark ; and as you 
look toward the east in the darkness of morning, 
and perceive the rising of the king of the sky, if the 
world would so look to Phrenology, its sublime 
truths would gradually unfold and dawn upon 
them, until the avalanche of truth would burst 


upon them in all its glory, showing the truth, the 


light, and the way for man to reform himself 
where reform was needed, and become better and 
rise higher and higher in the scale of Christianity 
and goodness, turning the darkness to light. 
Drrnorr. Mrome Ax. J. I. D. B. 
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SIMPLE MODE or COMPUTING Interest.—A new 
method of computing interest on any number of 
dollars at six per cent. appears very simple. 
Multiply any given number of dollars by the 
number of days of interest desired, separate the 
right-hand figure, and divide by six; the result 
is the true interest of such sum for such number 
of days, at six percent. This rule is so simple 
and so true. according to all business usage, that 
every banker, broker, merchant, or clerk should 
post it up for reference and use. There being no 


such thing as a fraction in it, there is scarcely 
any liability to error or mistake. By no other 
arithmetical process can the desired information 
be obtained with so few figures. 
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MRS. B. A. PARKHURST. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGIOAL CHARACTER. 


Tum lady evidently inherits all the conditions 
favorable for health and long life. Sbe is prob- 
ably descended from a hardy stock, endurance 
and activity being marked characteristics of her 
physical organization. 

She should be known for her mental activity, 
ambition, imagination, perseverance, and execu- 
tiveness ; is evidently her father’s daughter, in- 
heriting his spirit, bis Constructiveness, and bis 
propelling power. 

Intellectually. ehe should be both quick and 
curious to examine all subjects which come 
within the range of her appreciation. She also 
comprehends principles as well as facts and de- 
tails, and can impart information almost as readi- 
ly as she can acquire it. 

If trained to it, she wonld excel in teaching, in 
literature, art, or authorsbip. 

Sbe must have fine mechanical talent; would 
be apt in construction, if not inventive. Her 
highest and best gift is intuition, which is akin to 
inspiration. She is so organized as to be easily 
impressed by external circumstances and invisi- 
ble influences. She seems to see with the mind, 
to reach, as it were, into the future ; to anticipate 
events, and foresee what is about to transpire. 
She is, in a sense, prophetic. 

She has large Ideality, and would be fond of 
poetry, oratory, art, and music. 

She can imitate and do well what she sees 
done by others. She is also eminently mirthful, 
youthful, and playful; is, in fact, uncommonly 
fond of fun, and can create it. 

She has an excellent memory of whatever she 
sees distinctly and attentively ; personal expe- 
riences are held by her firmly in mind. 

Rhe can read the character and motives of oth- 
ers very readily, and could not be easily de- 
ceived by strangens. 

She can make herself agreeable and acceptable 
to all; is comparatively without affectation, aeting 
out her real nature frankly, and just as she feels. 

Sbe bas much taste, refinement, and great 
fondness for the beautiful as well as for the grand 
and sublime. See bow broad the brain through 
Ideality and Sublimity ! 

Sbe is conscientious, hopeful, devotional, sym- 
pathetic, liberal, and kindly, and could easily live 
a consistent, religious life. 

She is firm and steadfast, quite set in ber way. 
She is quick and resolute to resist aud defend ; 
very spirited as an opponent, and will never 
yield where moral principle is involved. She is 
not the first to give offense or to get into a contro- 
versy, nor will she let go when in the right. 

She is self-relying, full of new plans and 
projects, and rarely without resources. Failing 
in one thing, sbe would turn quickly to auotber 
and another, until success crowns her efforts. 

Her social nature is distinctly marked. She is 
capable of enjoying all that belongs to home and 
to domestic life. If suitably mated, she would 
be pre-eminently happy as a wife; would be 
very fond of children, friends, and home. 

She bas sufficient application to finish what she 
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begins; her motto would be, “One thing at u 
time,“ though she likes to dispatch work quickly. 
If thrown upon her own resources, and depend- 
ent upon herself, something in the line of art, lit- 
erature, or mechanism would suit her best; but 
if qualified for it, she would excel in autborship. 
She could superintend a school, seminary, or an 
asylum or a hospital, thongh her tastes do not 
lie particularly in those directions. Altogether, 
she is well fitted to make her own way in the 
world, and to aid those who are leas favored by 
nature and who are less belpful. 

This physiognomy is strongly marked, and in- 
dicates great activity. It has a live look—not 
sleepy, not passive. The perceptives are prom- 
inent, constituting her a good observer. That is 
a purely feminine nose, and indicates mental de- 
velopment and activity. The eyes are earnest, 
and the mouth expressive. The hair a dark- 
brown, plentiful and curly. The chin is promi- 
nent, the jaws strong, the lips full, nostrils am- 
ple, and the breathing circulation and digestion 
good. Altogether, she has a head, face, and 
character that will impress favorably all who 
meet her. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


The snbject of our sketch, well known in mu- 
sical circles, was born at Leicester, Worcester 
County, Massachusetts, in 1837. 

Her parents on the one side were of English, 
on the other of Scotch descent; so that she may 
be said to be the fortunate possessor of the en- 
ergy of the Scot, the persistence of the English- 
man, and the indomitable spirit of activity which 
belongs to the American. Whether she has 
really manifested these qualities or not, we leave 
our reader to judge as he peruses this brief bi- 
ography. While she was yet an infant her parents 
removed to Boston. There she received the 
benefits of a common-school education, At the 


* We are indebted to Mr. Bogardus, 363 Broadway, for 
the original photograph from which the above portrait 
was taken. Mr. B. is now the leading—down-town— 
photographic artist, and Is taking some of the finest 
pictures to be seen in the New York galleries. 
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early age of fourteen, however, her scholastie 
relations were terminated, and a new ephere of 
action opened up to her. When very young she 
had shown unusual musical taste. Her parents 
procured a piano for her. This was an era in her 
life. Without a teacher—for her parente were in 
humble circumstances—or any marked advan- 
tages, she commenced the study of music on her 
own account, her devotion to it heightening as 
she advanced. At the age of thirteen she had so 
far progressed as to be competent to teach others 
the art of performing on that instrument. of which 
her own unaided efforts had made her mistress. 
At the age of fifteen her parents removed from 
Boston to the city of New York. Less than 
two years after this removal she was married 
to Mr. Parkhurst, and took up her residence 
with him in Lowell, Mass., where be engaged 
in business of a mercantile nature. The fluan- 
cial complications of 1857 compelled bim to 
close his business in Lowell. Subsequently, 
having settled his affairs there, he removed 
to Brooklyn, N. Y. Here he became so poor 
in health that Mrs. Parkhurst was obliged to 
undertake the support of the family. Her mu- 
sical talents then proved an invaluable ally. 
Through the instrumentality of a well-known 
music dealer of New York city, who generously 
came to her assistance, she was enabled to com- 
mand the attention of the music-loving public. 
Her compositions have ever stood well in the 
popular esteem, and she may be said to be sec- 
ond to none among American composers of bal- 
lad music. Mrs. Parkhurst is now a widow ; ber 
husband having enlisted in the army of the Union 
in 1862, was killed at the battle of Cold Harbor, 
Va., June 8d, 1864. 

Little Effie Parkhurst—now eleven years old— 
her only child, possesses remarkable musical abil- 
ities, and is already well known as a concert 
singer. 

The compositions of Mrs. Parkhurst comprise 
a list of considerable length, and bave from 
the first been extensively published by Mr. 
Horace Waters ; Messrs. Hall & Son; William A. 
Pond & Co.; Firth, Son & Co.; Oliver Ditson 
& Co.; Tolman & Co.; Russel & Co.; Brain- 
ard & Sons; Whitemore & Co.; John F. Ellis 
& Co.; C. M. Tremain; W. Demorest. Among 
them are the following: Norah, Dearest ; How 
Softly on the Bruised Heart; The Beautiful Angel 
Band ; I Can’t Forget; Dust Thou ever Think of 
Me, Love? Angel Mary ; Weep no More for Lily ; 
Mary Fay; The Union Medley ; The Tear of Love; 
Katy Did, Katy Didn’t (comic); This Hand Never 
Struck Me, Mother; The Dying Drummer; The 
New Emancipation Song; The Soldier's Dying 
Farewell; No Slave Beneath that Starry Flag; 
Dey Said We Wouldn’t Fight; Little Joe, the 
Contraband ; There’s Rest for All in Heaven; 
Come Rally, Freemen, Rally; They Tell me f'l) 
Forget Thee; Only You and I; I’m Willing to 
Wait (comic); My Jamie’s on the Battle-field ; 
Our Dear New England Boys; Were I but his 
own Wife; There are Voices, Spirit Voices; A 
Home on the Mountain; Do they Love me still as 
ever? Oh! Send me one Flower from his Grave; 
Wait, my Little One, Wait; Richmond is Ours; 
Glory to God in the Highest (anthem) ; The Peace 
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Jubilee; Scandal on the Brain; Mourn not, O ye 


People ; Sweet Little Nell ; The Angels are Hov- 
ering Near; The Patter of the Rain; Don’t 
Marry a Man if he Drinks; Looking Forward; 
Pl Marry no Man if be Drinks; Famous Oil 
Firms ; Father’s a Drunkard, and Mother is Dead 
(Temperance song) ; Give to me those Moonlight 
Hours (duet); Love on the Brain ; Before I trust 
my Heart to Thee; True Love, it is worth Keep- 
ing; Sweet Home of my Early Days; Art thou 
Thinking of me in my Absence? Give us Free- 
dom for our Battle-cry ; Mary of the Sea ; There 
are Hearts whereon to Rest; The Angel I Love; 
Give me the Hand that is True as a Brother; 
Christmas Greeting ; New Year’s Song ; My Love 
is like the fragrant Flower; A Pretty Little Maid- 
en (comic); Who will save my Darling? (Tem- 
perance) ; Maryland’s Free; Nellie, Dear, Good- 
Bye; There's a Sound that is Dearer. 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

Spirit Polka; Sanitary Fair Polka ; Tender 
Glance. Schottishe; Sigh in the Heart (waltz) ; 
Starlight Waltz; Summer House of Roses (galop) ; 
On to Richmond Galop ; President Lincoln’s Fu- 
neral March (lith.); Our Soldiers’ Last March; 
Airy Castles (romance); Cloud with a Silver 
Lining (romance); The Gem of the Mountains 
(mazourka) ; Yankee Doodle (var.); Blue Bells 
of Scotland (var.) ; Away with Melancholy (var.) ; 
General Scott’s Farewell March ; Sweet Evelina 
(var); They Worked me all the Day (var.); San- 
itary Fair Polka (four hands); Sigh in the Heart 
(four hands); Tender Glance Schottishe (four 
hands) ; Promenade Concert Polka; Promenade 
Concert Polka (four hands); Sunlight Polka (bril- 
liant) ; Algerian Polka; Sunny Side Set; Easy 
Pieces; General Scott’s Funeral March; Some- 
thing Pretty (marourka). 

Pres. Lincoln’s Funeral March was composed 
in twenty minutes, and is probably one of her 
best efforts. Upward of 80,000 copies of this 
have been sold. Of her other compositions, ap- 
ward of 50,006 are sold annually. - 

The prices of the above range from 20 to 75 
cents each, and can be obtained from most music 
dealers in the United States. Many ef her pieces 
have been republished in Europe. . 


— . 
FRANKLIN. 
WHAT HE WAS, AND WHAT HE DID. 


Tae tendency of public opinion, which has of 
late been to undervalue our great philesopher, 
will receive a wholesale correction through the 
general circulation of Mr Parton’s excellent work, 
The Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin.” 


WHAT HE WAS. 
A great and a good man, a statesman, a phi- 
dosopher, a philanthropist, and a practical Chris- 
tian. Mr. Parton truly says: 


He lived almost universally admired, and 


died almost universally lamented. If he enjoyed 
more than any other man of his time, it can also 
be said with truth, that he contributed as much 
as any man of his time to the enjoyment of others. 
These two are great facts: he achieved a sustained 
happiness fer himself, and added greatly to the 
happiness of his fellow-men. Of such a man we 
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can say with the utmost confidence, that he must 
have complied, in a remarkable degree, with the 
essential conditions of human welfare; or, in 
other words, that he must have been an eminently 
wise and virtuous person, since there is no such 
thing possible as continuous well-being apart 
from intelligent goodness. 

„This is taken for granted, We have a right 
to say, after so long u recorded residence of man 
on earth, that no one has ever been able to cheat 
the universe out of a welfare. The price must 
have been paid ; the conditions must have been 
complied with. Nor can there be, in modern 
times, such a thing as a lastingly unjust fame. 
One who lived in the view of mankind as Frank- 
lin did, and has retained the cordial approval of 
five generations, and is loved the morè the more 
intimately he is known, must have been, in very 
truth, the friend and benefactor of his race. The 
soul of goodness must have dwelt in that man. 
He must have done nobly, as well as correctly. 

Franklin, then, let us simply say, lived well; 
and ‘enjoyed, in consequence, the joyous and last- 
ing welfare which follows, necessarily, from a 
compliance with the eternal laws. Surely, then, 
it is well for us, at the close of our labors, to 
consider what are those conditions of welfare with 
which he sosignally complied, and to inquire how 
much of his happiness vas due to circumstances 
beyond his control, and how much to circum- 
stances within his control. 

“ Why he alone of seventeen children should 
have been greatly endowed, isa preliminary ques- 
tion to which science has not yet enabled us to 
give any kind of answer. 
fact. His brothers and sisters all led ordinary 
lives in ordinary spheres; only his youngest 
sister seemed, in any sense, his peer, and she only 
by virtue of her loving heart. And even she, 
dearly as she loved her brother, was awed by his 
presence, and dared not, as she said, utter her 
thoughts freely in his hearing, but sat worship- 
ing him in silence. Baffling mystery! that in 
one of the humblest homes of a colonial town 
there should have been born sixteen children of 
only average understanding, and one who grew 
up to teach and cheer the whole civilized werld. 
Yet the stuff of which Franklin was made was all 
in that family. It was the veritable father of 
Franklin, whose voice at the close of the day, ac- 
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companied by his violin, was ‘extremely agree- 
able to hear.’ It was his true grandfather who 
sung an early song of toleration. And we see 
bits of him in Uncle Benjamin, in his great-uncle 
Thomas, in his sister Jane, in his runaway brother 
Josiah, and even in his churlish brother James. 
But only he was a FRANKLIN in full measure. He 
was the -one great, round, sound apple on the 
tree. In our great ignorance of nature’s most 
hidden laws, we can only say, that Benjamin 
Franklin inherited from his ancestors great powers 
of mind, and a most happy constitution of body.“ 
SIZE OF FRANKLIN’S HEAD. 

The following anecdote, related by Mr. Parton, 
illustrates the well-known fact that Dr. Franklin 
had a massive as well as an active and perfectly 
balanced brain. 

“Dr. Franklin, we are informed, began his 
preparations by ordering a wig, since no man 
had yet dared to contemplate the possibility of 
exhibiting uncovered locks to a monarch of 
France. Mr. Austin used to say, that not only 
was the court costume exactly prescribed, but 
each season bad its own costume, and if any one 
presented himself in lace ruffles when the time of 
year demanded cambrio, the chamberlain of the 
palace would refuse bim admission. Readers of 
Mgdam Campan remember her lively pictures of 
the intense etiquette which werried the soul of 
Marie Antoinette in these very years. So Dr. 
Franklin ordered a wig. On the appointed day, 
says tradition, the peruquier himcelf brought 
home the work of his hands, and tried it on ; but 
the utmost efforts of the great artist could not 
get it upon the bead it was designed to disfigure.. 
After patiently submitting for a long time to the 
manipulation? of the peruquier, Dr. Franklin 
ventured to hint that, perhaps, the wig was a little 
too smali. ‘Monsieur, it is impossible.’ After 
many more fruitless trials, the peruquier dashed 
the wig to the floor in a furious passion, exclaim- 
ing, ‘No, monsieur, it is aot the wig which is too 
small—it is your head which is too large.’ ” 


WHAT HE DID. 

Mr. Parton gives the following iateresting 
summary of Franklin’s labofs : 

„He established and inspired the ‘Junto,’ the 
most sensible, useful, and pleasant club of which 
we have any knowledge. 

“ He founded the Philadelphia Library, parent 
ef a thousand libraries, an immense and endless 
good to the whole of the civilized portion of the 
United States. 

He edited the best newswaper in the colonles— 
one which published no libels and fomented no 
quarrels, which quickened the intelligence of 
Pennsylvania, and gave the onward impulse to 
the press of America. 

“ He was the first who turned to great account 
the engine of advertising—an indispensable ele- 
ment in modern business. 

“He published ‘Poor Richard,“ by means df 
which so much of the wit and wisdom of all ages 
as ite readers could appropriate and enjoy, was 
brought home to their minds, in such words as 
they could understand and remember forever. 

“ He created the post-office system of América 
and forbore to avail himself, as postmaster, of 
privileges from which he had formerly sufferéd. 
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“It was he who caused Philadelphia to be 
paved, lighted, and cleaned. 

‘As fuel became scarce in the vicinity of the 
colonial towns, he invented the ‘ Franklin Stove,’ 
which economized it, and suggested the subse- 
quent warming inventions, in which America 
beats the world. Besides making a free gift of 
this invention to the public, he generously wrote 
an extensive pamphlet explaining its construction 
and utility. 

“He delivered civilized mankind from the nuis- 
ance, once universal, of smoky chimneys. 

“He was the first effective preacher of the 
blessed gospel of ventilation. He spoke, and the 
windows of hospitals were lowered ; consumption 
ceased to gasp, and fever to inhale poison. 

„He devoted the leisure of seven years, and all 
the energy of his genius, to the science of electri- 
city, which gave a stronger impulse to scientific 
inquiry than any other of that century. He 
taught Goethe to experiment in electricity, and 
set all students to making electrical machines. 
He robbed thunder of ite terrors, and lightning of 
its power to destroy. 

“ He was chiefly instrumental in founding the 
first high school of Pennsylvania, and died pro- 
testing against the abuse of the funds of that in- 
stitution in teaching American youth the language 
of Greece and Rome, while French, Spanish, and 
German were spoken in the streets and were re- 
quired in the commerce of the wharves. 

“He founded the American Philosopbical 
Society, the first organization in America of the 
friends of ecience. 

„He suggested the use of mineral manures, in- 
troduced the basket willow, and promoted the 
early culture of silk. 

„He lent the indispensable assistance of his 
name and tact to the founding of the Philadelphia 
Hospital. 

“ Entering into politics, he broke the spell of 
Quakerism, and woke Pennsylvania from the 
dream of unarmed safety. 

“He led Pennsylvania in its thirty years’ strug- 
gle with the mean tyranny of the Penns, a re- 
hearsal of the subsequent contest with the King 
of Great Britain. 

“ When the Indians were ravaging and scalping 
within eighty miles of Philadelphia, General 
Benjamin Franklin led the troops of the city 
against them. 

“ He was the author of the first scheme of unit- 
ing the colonies—a scheme so suitable that it was 
adopted in its essential features, in the union of 
the States, and binds us together to this day. 

“He assisted England to keep Canada, when 
there was danger of its falling back into the hands 
of a reactionary race. 

More than any other man, be was instrumental 
in causing the repeal of the Stamp Act, whichde- 
ferred the inevitable struggle until the colonies 
were strong enough to triumph. 

He discovered the temperature of the Gulf 
Stream. 

“ He discovered that north-east storms begin 
in the south-west. 

“He invented the invaluable contrivance by 
which a fire consumes its own smoke. 

“ He made important discoveries respecting the 


causes of the most universal of all diseases— 
colds. 

“He pointed out tho advantage of building 
ships in water-tight compartments, taking the 
hint from the Chinese. 

„He expounded the theory of navigation which 
is now universally adopted by intelligent seamen, 
and of which a charlatan and a traitor has re- 
ceived the credit. 

“In Paris, as the antidote to the restless dis- 
trust of Arthur Lee, and the restless vanity of 
John Adams, he saved the alliance over and over 
again, and brought the negotiations for peace toa 
successful close. His mere presence in Europe 
was a moving plea for the rights of man. 

“In the Convention of 1787, his indomitable 
good-humor was, probably, the uniting element, 
wanting which the Convention would have dis- 
solved without having done its work. 

“His labors were for the abolition of slavery 
and the aid of its emancipated victims. 

“ Having, during a very long life, instructed, 
stimulated, cheered, amused, and elevated his 
countrymen, and all mankind, he was faithful to 
them to the end, and added to his other services 
the edifying spectacle of a ealm, cheerful, and 
triumphant death, leaving behind him a mass of 
writings, full of his own kindness, humor, and 
wisdom, to perpetuate his influence and sweeten 
the life of coming generations.” 

OUR PORTRAIT OF FRANKLIN 
was copied from an engraving published in the 
Massachusetts Magazine for May, 1790, the month 
following his death. The editor pronounces it “a 
striking likeness of his Excellency.” 


— —— 
HOW TO LIVE. 


Sometimes we want to be a minister, or an 
author, or a public lecturer, or one of those 
privileged people who go around laying down 
the law to people and telling them what they are 
to do and what they are to leave undone! Occa- 
sionally, “ unaccustomed as we are to publie 
speaking,“ the spirit moves us very strongly to 
express our mental perturbation on more subjects 
than one! 

Now suppose, or as the little ones say make 
believe,” we were a minister, a week-day sort of 
a minister, we mean, to preach on topics of every- 
day interest, this is the text we should select to- 
day—a text, not from the Bible, but from the lips 
of half the people you meet. Stop, sir, and 
listen—you know it was on your own tongue not 
half an hour ago, in the injured whine of a man 
who fancies the world is treating him very 
hardly! 

‘< It costs so much to live!” 

That's all nonsense, and you know it is! Life 
isn’t to blame, it's you! Just let us look at your 
drese—expensive broadcloth lined with silk - gold 
watch-chain swinging like a cable rope across 
your chest—hat modeled after the last Broadway 
style—kid gloves and handkerchief soaked in 
perfame. We should think it might cost you 
something to live if it is pecessary to pass your 
life inside such a costly envelope as all that! If 
it was necessary tofashion to wear gold you would 
go and get yourself gilded, we’ve no doubt, and 


then complain at the iron pressure of “hard 
times!” Other fools run after the fashion, dnd so 
must you! Give us, however, the hard-handed 
hero who believesin being behind the fashion and 
beforehand with the world. Do you smile at the 
word? A man can be a bero abuut-hie coat and 
hat as well as at the battle-front; there are more 
kinds of courage than one! 

Costs so much to live,” does it? You enter 
tained your friend last night with lobster salad, 
champagne, and pink pyramids of cream, and the 
confectioner’s bill is enough to give you a cramp 
in the face worse than any ague! Now, don’t 
you think they would have been quite as well 
satiefied if you had asked them, half a dozen at a 
time, to a quiet evening with iced water for re- 
freshments and a plate of crackera on the side- 
board? Look at your daily table. Jones can’t 
afford partridges and quails and black coffee and 
expensive sauces—bnt then Jones don’t find it 
half as hard to live as you do, and never has the 


dyspepsia cither! Put back that cigar into your 
pocket, you don’t need it; half a dozen a day, at 
twenty cents apicce, count up ; throw it into the 
gutter and make up your mind to let it alone! 
Are you thirsty? Don’t go into yonder saloon, 
but drink a glass of water—it will be better for 
both nose and purse! Jones never touches any- 
thing stronger than black tea. Jones walks down 
Broadway while you dash past him ia an omni- 
bus; Jones’ coat looks a little seedy, while your 
garments are immaculate ; but, nevertheless, Jones 
will be a rich man before you will. You see, it 


don't cost Jones co much to live as it does you. 


His wife is contented in a neat delaine, while 
yours “ myst have a new silk ;” his wife mends 
the old carpet and skillfu'ly disposes rugs here 
and there to hide the worn places, while yours 
orders a new velvet at seven dollars a yard. 
“We can't possibly get along without it, my 
dear.” His wife ia not above going down into 
the kitchen to concoct little desserts and look 
after the remains of cold joints and chicken pies, 
while your belpmate would think it dreadful to 
rustle her skirts over the underground threshold. 
„It looks so mean.“ 

And one day you come home with wide-open 
eyes and mouth and inform your wife that Jones 
has bought a country place on the Hudson! how 
could he ever have afforded it with his saiary ?”’ 

It puts us clear beyond the bounds of patience 
when we hear people grumbling that they can 
not live.’ You dear, stupid, confused souls, you 
could live on one quarter of the money you fool- 
ishly throw away! The trouble with you is that 
all your life long you have had too much mone 
—you bave bought things you couldn't afford, 
and didn’t want. Just begin the world over 

in on a new footing. Ask yourself honestly, 
“ Do I need this thing?” before you pull out your 
pocket-book. Don't buy a gimcrack because 
your neighbor has got one just like it; and don’t 
cut your fustian jacket after the pattern of your 
millionaire employer’s velvet coat! Remember 
the “rainy day” that comes sooner or later to 
every one, and Jay aside all your surplus funds 
to meet its exigencies, and you will not only be a 
richer, but a better man. There is nothiog on 
earth that tries the temper like living from hand 
to mouth.“ Aman that has a bundred dollars in 
the savings-bank respec's himself and walks the 
earth with a freer footstep than the poor slave of 
debt. As for your neighbor’s opinion, it is a free 
country, and he is quite welcome toit. Farther 
than that, it ought to be a matter of entire in- 
difference to you. 

It costs a great deal more to live like a fool 
than to live like a sensible man, and it is not half 
so satisfactory in the long ran. Try it and see, 
and if you still remain unconvinced. we will never 
ask you to repose any more faith in our week-day 
sermons or week-day texts! L. R. 
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GEN. LEWIS CASS. 


Gex. Cass was a very large man. He stood 
near six feet high, and weighed upward of two 
hundred pounds. 

His temperament was vital-mental, inclining 
to the lymphatic. Intellectually, he was more 
thoughtful and comprehensive than practical and 
brilliant. He was ponderous and prosy rather 
than vivacious and imaginative ; that is, neither 
a poetical or an ethereal organization. He lived 
in the body rather than in the spirit, and looked 
after the good things of this life. With a stom- 
ach so capacious, with lungs eo large, and a cir- 
culation so uniform, his appetite would be strong, 
digestion excellent, and he would be a good 
liver. His love of property would be the same. 
There was large Acquisitiveness in the head, and 
the temperament favors economy. There was 
more Approbativeness than Self-Esteem and 
Firmness, and he was compromising. With more 
dignity, he would have had more authority, more 
power. We should not look to such an organ- 
ization for great enterprise, reform, nor philan- 
thropy. Still he was “ big,” and in some respects 
a great man. 

Gen. Lewis Cass was the son of a revolutionary 
patriot, Jonathan Cass, and was born in Exeter, 
N. H., Oct. 9, 1782. He was therefore in the 
84th year of his age at the time of his decease 
(which occurred in Detroit on the 17th of June). 
In 1799 the family moved to Wilmington, Del., 
where young Cass taught school, and from there 
to Zanesville, Ohio, the year following. Here 
Lewis studied law and engaged in practice. In 
1806 he was elected to the Legislature as a sup- 
porter of Mr. Jefferson’s administration, and 
during his term was appointed by the President 
U. 8. Marshal for Ohio. When the difficulties of 
1812 broke out he headed the Third Regiment of 
Ohio Volunteers as colonel, which formed part 
‘of Hull’s force at Detroit. He was included in 
the surrender, and it is said when asked to de- 
liver up his sword, he broke the blade and threw 
it away. After his release he was made briga- 
dier-general, and served under Harrison, then 
commander at Detroit, and subsequently Gov- 
ernor of Michigan by appointment. For many 
years he was identified with the settlement and 
with the Indian affairs of the Northwest. In 
1831, when Gen. Jackson reconstructed his cab- 
inet, Gen. Cass was appointed secretary of war. 
In 1836 was sent as ambassador to France. In 
1834 Gen. Cass was a prominent candidate in the 
National Democratic Convention for the Presi- 
dency, but was beaten by Polk. Shortly after 
Polk's election he was chosen U. S. senator from 
Michigan. In the Baltimore Convention of 1848 
Gen. Cass was again urged for the Presidency, 
and secured the nomination only to be defeated 
by Gen. Taylor. On his nomination be resigned 
his seat in the Senate, but on his defeat he was 
re-elected. In 1850 he was a member of the fa- 
mous Compromise Committee, and in that year he 
was re-elected for a term of six years to the 
Senate. In 1852 he was again a candidate for 
the Presidency, but was defeated in the Balti- 
more Convention by Franklin Pierce. 

In the campaign of 1856, Gen. Cass was nots 
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candidate for the Presidential .office, but threw 
his influence in favor of James Buchanan, who, 
on assuming the duties of the office, tendered the 
position of secretary of state to Mr. Cass, by 
whom it was accepted. He continued in the 
cabinet till the movements of the secessionists 
menaced Fort Sumter, when he retired in conse- 
quence of a neglect of the President to send the 
necessary aid to protect the garrison and secure 
the safety of that fortress. On leaving the cab- 
inet he retired to private life, where he remained 
till death closed his earthly pilgrimage. 

Having spent over fifty years in public life, 
participating prominently in the political dis- 
cussions covered by that period, it is not strange 
that Gen. Cass received from political opponents 
a fall measure.of that. adverse criticism common 
to heated party strife. This was borne with 
philosophical coolness as a portion of the pen- 
alty attendant upon high political aspirations, 
coupled with marked and decided partisan ac- 
tion. Asa private citizen, however, his political 
opponents have never failed to concede the 


purity of his conduct, and his course as honor- 
able alike to himself and the State of his adoption. 
The deceased leaves one son and two daugh- 
ters, heirs of his public fame and of a very ample 
private fortune, which a long life of temperance, 
rigid economy, and industry enabled him to ac- 
cumulate and keep. . 


— r 0-e— ———— 


A Max's strongest passion is generally his 
weaker side. 


A SenststE Woman on ‘' WATERFALLS.” — Mrs. 
L. Maria Child writes a letter to the Independ- 
ent, in the course of which she uses the following 
language in regard to the fashions in hair: Think- 
ing of the great and blessed work done during 
these last four years by women in the Sanitary Com- 
missions, the hospitals, and school-houses for the 
emancipated, I seemed to see a bright light dawn- 
ing on eur future career. But the vision receded 
in the distance, when I looked from my window 
and saw a bevy of dameels sailing by, with hen- 
coops in their skirts, and upon their heads a rim- 
less pan of atraw with a feather in it—useless for 
defense against wind or sun. To make this un- 
becoming head-gear still more ungraceful, there 
descends from it something called by the flowing 
name of waterfall, but which, in fact, looks more 
like a cabbage in a net tricked out with beads 
and wampum. If I had met them in Western 
forests, I should have taken them for Ojibbeway 
equaws, but their dress was à la mode Parisienne. 
This tyranny of France is, I suppose, one of the 
things that must be endured, because it can not 
be helped, till our brains are better developed. 
In process of time, I trust the Empress Eugenie 
will sleep with her illustrious ancestors, and that 
no other fanatic queen of fashion will come after 
her to lead the civilized world such a fool’s 
dance. What a set of monkeys we are, in feath- 
ers and furbelows, dancing to the time of that 
imperial show-woman !”’ 


You can not preserve happy domestic pairs in 
family jars. 
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“ip I might give a short bint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If ho resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law; if be tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
elander. But if ho regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
aides, and then he may go on fesriess, and this fs the coarse 1 take 
myself.” —De Fea, 
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SUMMER. 
ITS DUTIES AND ITS LESSONS, 


WE are now in tho midst of that sea- 
son of the year which the poet loves to 
call Summer, but which a selfish and 
natrow-spirited policy has dubbed the 
heated term.” The latter appellation is 
suggestive of naught but the annoying 
and uncomfortable—awakening visions of 
dusty, steaming streets frequented by 
sweaty-browed pedestrians, exhausted 
quadrupeds, dirty, semi-nude children, 
and a sun inexorably pouring down a 
flood of scorching rays, which even the 
most secluded and shady retreat is not 
entirely free from. But the good old 
name, Summer, how different its signifi- 
cation! How many pleasing memories 
and prospects it inspires! The laugh- 
ing, sunny day; the warbling of forest 
birds; the gentle zephyrs sporting with 
the leafy billows; the purling brook; the 
merry farmer boys tossing and stirring 
the fragrant hay; the rambles through 
the groves and glades; the lively fun- 
begetting and fun-affording picnics, ex- 
cursions, and berrying parties; the thou- 
sand varied enjoyments which a vivid 
imagination or a retentive memory calls 
up, render the round of summer life 
pleasurable without intermission. In 
Gail Hamilton’s new book, “Summer 
Rest,” we have looked in vain for some 
practicable diagnosis of what the clever 
authoress means by the title of her said 
book. Evidently she desires to be known 
as taking her “otium cum dignitate,” 
and spicing this state of eloquent leisure 
with occasional muscular and mental 
efforts with the pen. We seek in vain 
for solid advice and timely suggestions 
as to how we shall spend our summer. 
She is strikingly shy and indefinite on 
the subject. Now we would venture to 
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say something timely for the benefit of 
those who go out of town, and those 
who dwell in the rural districts. “ Make 
hay while the sun shines,” is a motto 
which the farmer is called upon practi- 
cally to observe. He must go forth to 
the harvest-field with his help early in 
the day, and push the work of mowing 
the grass and cutting the grain, stirring 
and curing it, and carting the same to 
the barn or stack till sundown, or even 
long after that signal of approaching 
night. It is doubly incumbent upon 
him to make haste and use the golden 


-moments of opportunity while the sun 


beams forth in all his glory, or a sudden 
shower—that frequent occurrence in 
midsummer—or a day or two of rain, may 
spoil much valuable material, and render 
much costly labor useless. The farmers’ 
wives, those thrifty helpmates, the glory 
of American rusticity, have their “ world 
of work” at this season. So much more 
food must be prepared than usual to 
meet the sharpened appetites of the aug- 
mented force of field-hands. So much 
more butter and cheese must be made 
from the increasing yield of milk, now 
the cows are fully reinstated in their 
rich pastures. So much attention must 
be given to the garden, with its wealth of 
vegetables, berries, and flowers, and so 
much solicitude must be shown for the 
clothing of the male men: hers of the fam- 
ily, who are liable to make awkward and 
astonishing rents in the course of the unu- 
sual muscular efforts which they some- 
times think themselves called upon to 
make. The “mending” part ofa farmer’s 
wife’s duties in high summer-tide is no 
small item in her daily programme. How 
ungenerous, thoughtless, and annoying it 
is, therefore, for city people to invade the 
homes of their rustic friends at such a 
time and expect from them that careful 
attention which only those who have 
leisure can accord! Most city people 
visit the country on pleasurable objects 
intent, and expect their country friends 
to minister to those objects. This, in 
most instances, can only be done at con- 
siderable loss in time and material. We 
would enjoin all those who turn their 
eyes countryward, and ere long hope to 
escape from the dust and strepitude of 
the city to some quiet farm-house, with 
its narrow, green window-blinds and 
bright chintz curtains, to remain at home 
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if their pockets are not deep enough for 
some rural boarding- place. If they must 
go to that quiet farm house, let them 
freely offer their aid in forwarding the 
general interests, taking care not to at- 
tempt the more laborious and compli- 
cated departments, and they will find 
their visit duly and heartily appreciated 
by the farmer and his wife. 

Summer is the central season of the 
year. Around it cluster the hopes of the 
agriculturist—the aspirations of youth. 
Should that season prove infelicitous, 
no summer’s sun in autumn can compen- 
sate the loss entailed. As the summer is 
to the year, so is the soul to the man— 
the center from which radiate all the 
warm and noble emotions which mellow 
and beautify his character. When un- 
happy influences throw their dark and 
depressing shadows over the ‘soul, the 
whole man deteriorates; and if the 
gloomy state continue, his life becomes 
embittered and demoralized. We should 
seek to make our lives a perpetual sum- 


mer—an influence for good, gladdening ` 


and animating all with whom we are as- 
sociated. No one is so mean, poor, or 
insignificant as not to exert some influ- 
ence upon others; and all can so live as 
to make their influence edifying and im- 
proving toward others, and by its nat- 
ural retroactive effect, a blessing to 
themselves. 


— —— 
APPROVED 


Wa question the propriety of inserting extracts 
from letters which speak in terms laudatory of 
our work ; yet we would have our readers know 
that there are many men, and women, too, who by 
the attentive perusal of our columns have grown to 
be wiser and better men and women. The seeds 
of truth which with each successive number of 
the JouRNAL we are earnestly endeavoring to im- 
plant in some hearts, do occasionally take root 
and grow, to the physical and moral benefit of the 
person heeding our counsel. Selecting two let- 
ters from several recently received from sub- 
scribers who with the renewal of their subscrip- 
tions express in strong terms their indebtedness 
for the good advice given them in the past, we 
give the following brief excerpts. One letter is 
from Cascade, Wisconsin, and may be taken as 
representing the feeling of our extreme Northern 
subscribers; the other is from an editor at Pal- 
estine, Texas, and may be said to represent the 
feeling for us away down South.“ 

Our Wisconsin friend says: I am thankful for 
the knowledge I have received through your Jour- 
NAL, and I am trying to improve my habits. * * * 
It seems to me that every number is growing bet- 
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ter, and I can not do without it. Through its 
influence I bave been kept from acquiring or be- 
coming confirmed in many improper or foolish 
habits, such as are common among young men.“ 
etc. 

Our Texan friend says: As a philanthropist I 
feel it my duty to use my influence for the dis- 
semination of your publications for the good of 
man ; not that I agree with you in all you say or 
publish, but no establishment has equaled yours in 
exciting candid inquiry, and millions yet unborn 
will be profited by your labors.” 

Such frank, outspoken, manly expressions of 
favor encourage us more in our efforts to radically 
improve society than the high sounding encomi- 
ums of city journalists. They assure us that the 
country people, those who cobstitute the robor, 
the strength and backbone of our country, ap- 
preciate our teachings. Taking the revealed will 
of God as our hand-book, we base our moral and 
religious instructions upon its infallible counsel, 
and we would have our readers try our testimony 
by that pure standard. We do not, can not, ex- 
pect all to agree with us in our views of the 
various topics presented from time to time. In 
- this age of educational enlightenment and liberal 
inquiry, opinions must greatly differ; at the 
best, we are mentally controlled by “the light 
that is within us.” Exclusiveness and illiberal- 
ism we abominate—freedom of thought and cath- 
olicity of opinion we advocate. Without the lat- 
ter, no true, substantial, and edifying advance- 
ment in all that appertains to the moral, social, and 
physical conditions of humanity could be made. 
Free inquiry inspires with life and vigor re- 
searches in science, art, and metaphysics ; illiber- 
alism fetters civilization, and hinders if it does 
not altogether obstract human progress. It is 
but recently, within twenty-five years, that tele- 
graphy, photography, the sewing-machine, and a 
thousand other now indispensable discoveries 
and inventions, have been brought to light and 
made practicable. There has been more sub- 
stantial advancement in this way during the past 
half century than during ages before. Free in- 
quiry and untrammeled opinion have been mainly 
influential in producing so many beneficial re- 
sults. And thus we should go on developing the 
grand resources of mind and the inexhaustible 
resources of nature. 

— ͤ——V— — 

THOUGHTS FOR PaRENTS.—It is quite a mistake 
that all children are alike, and therefore may be 
treated alike, for there is among them a great 
diversity in temperament, taste, and disposition. 
It is with children much as it is with soils. Soil 
is not everywhere the same—although generally 
it has elements in common ; nor will it in all lo- 


calities produce the same crops with the same 
cultivation. So with children. Though intelli- 
gent, depraved, and immortal, they are dis- 
similar in many respects. And hence parents 
should study and learn the peculiarities of their 
children—tbeir mental and moral characteristics, 
and govern and educate them accordingly. Much 
damage is done to children and the community 
by failing to do this. 
Gop's ways seem dark, but soon or late 

They touch the shining hills of day; 

The evil can not brook delay, 
The good can well afford to wait.— Whittier. 
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A Yew days since we availed ourselves of a 
cordial invitation to visit Eagleswood Military 
Academy, near Perth Amboy, New Jersey. The 
visit proved a most delightful one. Mr. Marcus 
Spring, the proprietor, may well be proud of his 
school and its location. The grounds command 
a fine prospect, and overlook Raritan Bay. They 
are tastefully laid out, and combine all the at- 
tractiveness and variety that can be found in 
most rural seats. The participle charming can 
be well applied to this place, and scarcely prove 
adequate to the expression of its beauty. The 
large brown-stone school building has an air of 
antiquity, which in itself is agreeable. The ré- 
gime of the institution is excellent, and probably 
unsurpassed at any boarding-school in the coun- 
try. The most ample accommodations and fa- 
cilities for physical development are afforded the 
pupil. The gymnasium, the bowling alley, the 
daily drill, the pure ocean air, and extensive 
grounds furnish a round of exercise which it 
would be difficult to match in any other school. 
The fine physiques of many of the students 
struck us as specially worthy of remark, and we 
inwardly questioned the scholarship of such, 
thinking, perhaps, they had paid more attention 
to expanding the chest and developing the mus- 
cles than the inte lect. But we were agreeably 
surprised by their recitations, and found in them 
an appropriate illustration of the physiological 
axiom, 

t Sana mens in corpore sano,” 


Within easy distance of New York, and acces- 
sible by railroad or by steamboat, Eagleswood 
seems to us to comprchend all those facilities 
and conveniences which a parent who desires the 
welfare of his son would seek in a school. The 
experienced proprietor and principal show an 
interest in their young charges with regard to 
their comfort which is little short of paternal. 
We are pleased to know of the existence of an 
academy so near New York where physiological 
training is not ignored or regarded an insig- 
nificant item in juvenile education, but where 
its necessity to sound and enduring mentality is 
appreciated and practically made a part of the 
system. The more such schools we have, both 
male and female, the sooner will we be able to 
realize the psalmist’s aspirations: ‘‘ Our sons 
shall grow up as the young plants, and our 
daughters become as the polished corners of the 
temple.* 

— ͤ —— — 


An Ohio stumper, while making a speech, 


paused in the midst of it, and exclaimed: ‘‘ Now, 


gentlemen, what do you think?” Instantly a 
man rose in the assembly, and with one eye par- 
tially closed, modestly replied: “I think, sir, I 
do indeed, sir, I think if you and I were to stump 
the country together, we would tell more lies 
than any other two men in the country, sir, and 
I'd not say a word myself during the whole time, 
sir.” * 


* Those who would like a circular of this academy can 
obtain it from the proprietor at Perth Amboy, N. J. 


penman can write thirty words in a minute. To 
do this he must draw his quill through the space 
of one rod—sixteen and one-half feet. In forty 
minutes his pen travels a farlong, and in five and 
one-third hours one mile. We make, on an aver- 
age, sixteen curves or turns of the pen in writing 
each word. Writing thirty words a minute, we 
must make four hundred and eighty—eight to 
each second ; in an hour, twenty-eight thousand 
eight hundred ; ia a day of only five bours, one 
hundred and forty-four thousand; in a year of 
three hundred days, forty-three million two hun- 
dred thousand. The man who made one million 
strokes with a pen a month was not at all re- 
markable. Many men make four millions. Here 
we have in the aggregate a mark three hundred 
miles long, to be traced on paper by each writer 
in a year. In making each letter of the ordinary 
alphabet, we must take from three to seven 
strokes of the pen—on an average three and a 
half to four. [In PHonograPHy, an expert can 
write 170 to 200 words in a minute! Apply 
your multiplication to this, and see where your 
longhand writer stands.] 


VAL Ox or Accunacy.—It is the result of every 
day’s experience, that steady attention to matters 
of detail lies at the root of human progrees, and 
that diligence, above all, is the mother of good 
luck. Accuracy also is of much importance, and 
an invariable mark of good training in a man— 
accuracy in observation, accuracy in speech, ac. 
curacy in the transaction of affairs. What is done 
in business must be well done ; for it is better to 
accomplish perfectly a small amount of work 
than to half do ten times as much. A wise man 
used to say, Stay a little, that we may make an 
end the sooner. Too little attention, however, is 
paid to this highly important quality of accuracy. 
As a man eminent in practical science lately ob- 
served, It is astonishing how few people I have 
met in the course of my experience who can de- 
fine a fact accurately.” Yet, in business affairs, 
it is the manner in which even small matters are 
transacted that often decide men for or against 
you. With virthe, capacity, and good conduct fn 
other respects, the person who is habitually inac- 
curate can not be trusted; his work has to be 
gone over again ; and he thus causes endless an- 
noyance, vexation, and trouble. 


SELF-DEPENDENCE. — Many an unwise parent 
works hard and lives sparingly all his life for 
the purpose of leaving enough to give hia chil- 
dren a start in the world, as it is called. Setting 
@ young man afloat with the money left him by 
his relatives is like tying a bladder under the 
arms of one who can not swim; ten chances to 
one he will lose his bladders and go to the bot- 
tom. Teach him to swim, and he will not need 
the bladders. Give your child a sound educa- 
tion. See to it that his morals are pure, his 
mind cultivated, and his whole nature made sub- 
servient to the laws which govern man, and you 
have given what will be of more value than the 
wealth of the Indies. You have given him a 
start which no misfortune can deprive him of. 
The earlier you teach him to depend on his own 
resources and the blessings of God, the better.— 
California Teacher. 
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Communications. 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contiibutions as we 
deem sufficiently luterestlug or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without fudorsing elther the opinions or the alleged fects set forth. 


ORIGIN OF COAL. 
REPLY TO YARDLY TAYLOR'S CRITICISM. 


Ix Mr. Yardly Taylor's ‘‘ Origin of Coal, Vegetable 
Theory,” in your June number, he takes exception to a 
few points contained in my article on the Origin of 
Coal,” as a mineral product, in your March number, but 
fails to notice the many substantial reasons, therein 
cited, in favor of its mineral, and opposed to its vegeta- 
ble origin. i 

I will now reply briefly to some of the points of Mr. 
Taylor’s theory, which he seems to fancy as of great im- 
portance in support of the vegetable origin of coal; as 
well as to correct some of his mistakes in statements, 
and false impressions of my views. : 

The carboniferous era, the period of the great coal de- 
posite, was so named by geologists because of an assumed 
amount of carbon then in the air (that is, some form of 
carbon, and in this case, of course, with ita associate oxy- 
gen to form carbonic acid gas) not really known to have 
existed at that or any other period of the earth's history, 
but assumed in aid of a pet theory as the only way of ac- 
counting for the then supposed enormous vegetable 
growth as a pre-requisite to form the immense coal-beds 
of that era; and hence my expression of so much carbon 
in the air must have been very stifling to the then fauna 
—fishes and reptiles principally—not supposing that any 
intelligent reader, much less a critic, would conclude 
that pure, solid carbon was meant, as that would not be 
very stifling, but rather difficult to be supported in the 
air. 

As an evidence that the vegetable origin of coal is far 
from being a fixed fact in our philosophy, I will merely 
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cite the opinlons of a few eminent observers for another 


cause than tho vegetable or mineral theories. J. Sterry 
Hunt, F. R. S., says that coal is due to bituminous 
springs which come largely from Devonian strata, before 
terrestrial vegetation was formed, and ascribes their or- 
igin to animal remains. Sir Charles Lyell takes the same 
view of the origin of bitumen, in the impure coal of the 
Kimmeridge clay, as probably due to animal remains, 
Hugh Miller says that fossil fish are frequently found sur- 
rounded with a tarry substance, still sticky to the touch, 
and evidently coming from the decomposition of the an- 
imal. As the staunch advocates of the vegetable origin 
of coal are now obliged to admit its animal origin, in 
extensive cases, perhaps Mr. Taylor, in view of a uni- 
form origin for all coal as probable, will be less tenacious 
of his vegetable theory, if he is not already converted to 
its homogeneous mineral origin. 

As bitumen is thus largely ascribed to animal remains, 
and its constituents are mainly carbon, and derived from 
rocks formed before the existence of vegetation, what 
becomes of Mr. Taylor's theory, that carbon is exclusively 
duc to the action of vegetation, sunlight, and electricity ? 
Again, what becomes of his adopted theory of the origin 
of colors from bottled sunbeams, exclusively elaborated 
in plants, if similar colors come from bitumen of ac- 
knowledged animal origin ? 

Wood is mainly carbon, with some oxygen and hydro- 
gen united, and in artificially converting this combina- 
tion into charcoal, the simple action of heat, without 
sunlight, is sufficient to separate the two latter, leaving 
what is called pure carbon. Carbon unites with all the 
elementary gases, variously combining to form oxides, 
chlorides, etc., as well as mingling with hydrogen in 
mineral waters; thus variously existing as gases, liquids, 
and solids. With carbon thus variously disposed, who 
shall set bounds to nature, in her great laboratory, for 
powers of separation as well as combination of her va- 
ried elemente, without the necessary intervention of 
vegetation for the production of carbon, seeing that fire, 
in the act of making charcoal, is sufficient to separate 
that material from its union with oxygen and hydrogen, 
to the end of nature’s elaborating more mineral carbon, 
from its various combinations, than all the coal -fields 
contain! 


~~ 


Though Mr. Taylor claims that carbon is exclusively 
elaborated by plants, it is thas seen to be found equally 
pure in animal bitumen, and more pure in the diamond 
than either; and this last is now, for cogent reasons, 
claimed to be of aqueous origin, and if so, elaborated 
from liquid carbon. 

Mr. Taylor asserts that because several colors are ob- 
tained from coal resembling solar prismatic colors, that 
therefore such are bottled sunbeams, elaborated in 
plants, and consequent evidence of the vegetable origin 
of coal. If so, then wherever color is found there must 
be evidence of the vegetable origin of the materials hold- 
ing such hues, even among metals and their oxides in 
precious stones, which the actinic effects of sunbeams 
also bottled for such sage conclusions! 

Wood ashes contain alkali largely; whereas coal-ashes 
have absolutely none; it would therefore be difficult to 
account for this disappeaance of alkali in the assumed 
conversion of wood into coal. 

Mr. Taylor seems to ignore the numerous anomalous 
ups and downs of the coal-fields, equal to the number of 
their separated but superimposed seams, with detrital 
matter between—such being the necessary as well as 
usually admitted theory of the supporters of the vegeta- 
ble origin of coal. If submergence of the land was not 
necessary for each detrital layer; and again elevation of 
the land for each new growth of vegetation and eubse- 
quent decay, for each successive coal seam, how came 
they vertically superimposed, on the theory of their local 
growth and decay on the spot where the coal is found, 
as maintained by the vegetable theorists? 

Mr. Taylor asserts that bitumen contains no oxygen. 
Elastic bitumen, found in coal-mines of England and 
Tnited States, contains 30 per cent. of oxygen. Asphal- 
tene, the solid parts of petroleum, contains 15 per cent. 
of oxygen and even anthracite coal still retains a trace 
of oxygen. 

On the mineral theory, unusual floods, mingling with 
bituminous matter from springe, carried materials for 
detrital layers into estuaries, and these in such prepon- 
derance as frequently to entirely obscure the bitumen, 
but without any rising or sinking of the land for their 
mutual submergence and superposition. 


Here I will end, on my part, any further controversy 
on this subject, content that others judge of the merits 
of the two theories from the expositions made of each. 

CHAS, E. TOWNSEND. 

Locust VALLEY, QUEENS Co., N. Y. 


—— 
BEST THOUGHTS. 


DEAR JOURNAL: You have solicited our best thoughts, 
and I will write of what I think are the best inheritances 
our heavenly Father, in his wisdom and love, has be- 
queathed freely to all mankind, if they only will accept 
them. First of all, the knowledge of that future man- 
sion, not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” 
which we may occupy in the blessed hereafter, if we ful- 
fill our divine mission” here. Secondly, the pure, holy, 
undying love that may join heart to heart. 

The sacred tie of marriage, how beautiful it becomes 
when after ten years’ journey by the side of our dear 
mate, through all the toils and cares incident to this life, 
we may look back and say, I love him or her more fer- 
vently than whea those holy words were spoken which 
forever made us one. Husband and wife, if you truly love 
each other and are united in your interests, as you should 
be, there is nothing in the way of happiness which you 
may not attain. Gentle, loving, faithful, tender wife, 
when you see your dear husband beset with trouble; 
when, if morally, he were almost on the brink of an aw- 
fal, yawning precipice likely to be engulphed, without 
some interposition, Providence has assigned yon to win 
him back! You can do this; you hold, or should hold, a 
place in his heart that no other person possibly can, and 
I firmly believe that a true wife has an almost unbound- 
ed influence over her husband if she rightly uses it. Ido 
not mean to say that she would rule him, or ought to; I 
do not think that either should rule, but I do think the 
influence of a pure, loving woman is eminently fitted to 
* win upon the iron hardness of a man’s nature like a 


rising flame.“ Men need never fear they will lose the 


dignity of manhood by yielding to those tender influen- 
ces cast about them by the holy love of a good and pure 
wife, 
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Thirdly, I think God must have loved us when he gave 
us children to love. Mother! with that darling babe 
nestling close to your happy beating heart - perbaps your 
first- born do not your thoughts, almost unconsciously, 
flow with love and gratitude to the Giver of every good 
and perfect gift, for this priceless treasure. To yon 
also is given the power to mold the little one so that it 
will be a well-spring of pleasnre to your heart and home. 
God has given us numerous other blessings besides ; we 
may all be happy if we sincerely determine to do all the 
good we can and make the moat of life. Success to all! 

MILLICENT LAMOUR. 


—— ee 
TROUBLE IN SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Epitor—In the May number of the JOURNAL, 
page 137, you have published part of a young man’s let- 
ter to his father, asking advice on certain points of 
school ethics, and the father’s letter in reply. With 
much that I heartily approve in the father's advice, there 
is one polnt wherein I think he is vitally wrong. And 
since it is the most important point in the whole matter 
discussed, I beg you will publish my view hereinafter 
expresscd. 

The young man says: Yesterday was expelled, 
and the offense with which he was charged was not 
proved against him, but onlysuspected. But as he would 
neither confess nor deny the charge he was expelled. 
His expulsion will be a blessing to us all; but I don't 
like the principle involved, that a person may be expelicd 
if he will not confess. Do give me your advice on the 
subject.” 

The father's view on this point is expressed in the fol- 
lowing: In regard to the expulsion of , I have no 
doubt every pupil of worth and judgment will approve it 
five years hence.“ 

Now here is the point of my disagreement. I hold 
that to bring the accused party on to the witness-stand 
to testify in his own case of guilt or innocence on pain 
of expulsion or any other kind of punishment, is wrong. 
It is as wrong in school government as it is in civil ju- 
risprudence; and here the law is so guarded in thie par- 
ticular, that it releases a witness from giving testimony 
even against another if by eo doing he is liable inci-- 
dentally to criminate himself. This is not the rule of 
law in all civilized countries without reason; a contrary 
rule would violate not only good policy in jurisprudence, 
but that which civil law cherishes higher than all expe- 
diency—moral principle. To convict an individual of a 
misdemeanor against college laws or the laws of so- 
ciety is of small value compared with the evil of adopting 
a principle calculated in its operation to undermine that 
degree of integrity of character which even the accused 
is yet supposed to possess. 

Whatever else government may do or leave undone, 
let it recognize the supreme value, both to the individual 
and to society, of truthfulness of character, integrity, 
and be careful that it shall in no wise jeopardize this. 
School government, which has to do with the young, 
should, if possible, be more guarded at this point than 
civil government, which bears more generally upon 
adults. If you will get a youth to cherish Truta—cherish 
it for the love of it, for the sacredness of it, I will vouch 
for his good conduct henceforth. 

This is my only objection to the otherwise very excel- 
lent letter of the gentleman to his son; nor am I myself 
a student, but on the shady side of forty. 

Yours for the right, 
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A BTUDENT’'S Opmion.—Mr. Editor: I know it can 
not be other than encouraging for an editor to know that 
his paper is highly appreciated by its readers. For my- 
self I will say that I am a student, and that I am edu- 


cating myself. During the last ten months I have not 
been able to spare $2 at one time to send for the JOUR- 
NAL. This is strictly trae. But I could not fora mo- 
ment think of doing without the JOURNAL; so I bought 
it by the month at the news depot. Several times I 
have paid my last money for the JOURNAL, while at the 
same time I did not know where my next dime was 
coming from. At one time I had just 25 cents, and onl 
25 cents. But I bought the Jou RNAL, and never have 
regretted it. Your paper has done me an incalculable 
amount of good. In my own humble opinion, the JOUR- 
NAL is second to no other periodical in the country. 
J. W. 
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HEAD AND BODY. : 


THEIR RELATION. 


Tue relation between the form of the head and the 
height of the body is a subject which seems to have re- 
ceived but a very limited share of attention from the 
phrenologist. 

It has been ascertained that the ratio of the different 
parts of the limbs to each other is the same with giants 
that it is with children, and that dwarfs have the change 
of ratio which is natural in the progress of growth car- 
ried to an unusual extent. 

Something analogous to this is observable in the form 
of the head which accompanies unusual height of stature, 
when compared with that which accompanies the smaller 
developments of physical frame. Children are charac- 
terized by a peculiar slimness and depression about the 
nape of the neck and protuberance of the occiput. As 
they grow up, these features, in a great measure, disap- 
pear, and the bulky and rather ill-shapen back-head be- 
comes diminished In relative size, smooth and symmet- 
rical, having been apparently absorbed and carried for- 
ward to the front-head to add to its bulk and perfection 
of form. 

(The author is right in regard to the apparent changes 
of the back-head and front-head from infancy to man- 
hood, but we think decidedly wrong in his explanations 
of it. The cerebellum, located at the base of the skull 
at the nape of the neck, in infants is small; as they ad- 
vance to maturity, that part of the brain is greatly en- 
larged, while the other portions of the occiput are not at 
all diminished ; and the neck, the muscles, as well as 
the base of the skull are built up and enlarged as the 
child grows in muscular power. If he will look at the 
calf, he will find the neck at birth to be extremely light; 
but as the calf advances to maturity, the neck becomes 
thick, the muscles are expanded. The same holds good 
to some extent in regard to the necks of the human race, 
especially men. The idea of the back-head being appa- 
rently absorbed and transferred to the front-head is bet- 
ter explained by saying that the front-head grows while 
the back-head remains nearly stationary. One might say 
that because one fork of a tree put forth and devcloped 
more than the other, that one had been absorbed to furm 
and constitute the growth of the other, when each grows 
on its own separate basis, though one grows faster than 
the other. The infant child does not need a large fore- 
head, for he hag not the power to execute if he had the 
ability to plan; and since it is onc of nature’s economies 
not to have the head any larger than is necessary at 
birth, the animal part, which first comes into use, is more 
strongly developed than the intellectual part; hence the 
relative smallness of a child's forehead and the largeness 
of the middle and back head.—Ep. A. P. J.] 

This is the history, briefly stated, of that general change 
of form which marks the cranium of the human family 
during the period of adolescence. But there are indi- 
vidual instances in which this change of form appears 
not to be so fully completed as in the large majority of 
cases. There are also individuals in whom this change 
appears to have been pushed to an inordinate extent. 

Since the change of form of which I speak takes place 
when the body in genera) is increasing in size, it would 
be natural to suppose that, in cases whero the growth of 
the body had reached an unusual height, the change of 
form in the head would be found in the highest degree 
of perfection. But this is not the case. Paradoxical as 
it would seem, the head, and even the body, bears with it 
many of the marks of its infantile condition. The nape 
of the neck is depressed and narrow ; the back-head bulky 
and protuberant ; and on the front aspect of the encepha- 
lon we find the forehead retreating from the eyebrows, 
and in cases where the central side-hcad is rather full, 
low and narrow; but when the side-head is much flat- 
tened, a somewhat swollen congested appearance of the 
forehead over the temples. ` 

I would not be understood, however, as including the 
retreating of the forehead from the eyebrows as among 
the marks of infancy, though such, indeed, is the idea 
which most writers on Phrenology seem to entertain. 
[Those tall men who seem to have the protuberant back- 
head and light nape of the neck that belong to children, 
are long, lean, lank individuals who have not bulk of 
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muscle anywhere; so if the neck is slim, it simply is like 
the arms, limbs, and loins. We know tall men who are 
stout as well, and they have a beefy, broad neck, and the 
head is not eo very protuberant; not that the head is any 
shorter, but being filled up an inch in the back of the 
neck makes all the difference.—Ep.] The head of the 
infant in point of size is small and depressed about the 
forehead, but in point of form is perpendicular or over- 
hanging; the common error being doubtless owing to 
the practice of attributing to the forehead specifically 
what only is true of the head collectively. 

The description which I have here given of the form 
of head connected with unusual height of stature will 
hold good in by far the larger number of cases, and it is 
that which I can not but regard as the most normal of 
forms connected with lofty stature, since it is joined 
with length in the central masses of the body, such as 
the head and trunk. But there is {another class of tall 
forms which I will briefly describe. They differ from the 
class previously described in being short in the central 
masses and long only in the limbs and connections, 
which latter may be exemplified by the neck and waist. 
In these the back of the head is more wide and bulky 
than protuberant, the top-head flat, the forehead big and 
bulging above and on each side, but dented in at the root 
of the nose, and depressed immediately over the eyes. 
In mental character, the first-named class are keen, dis- 
cerning, shrewd. practical men; the second, good, oblig- 
ing neighbors, but destitute of every spark of what 
might be called genitus. Common sense they seldom 
lack, and more than this they never have. 

I shall close by adverting briefly to the physiological 
causes which result in the phenomena I have described, 
postponing a more extended notice of them to a future 
chapter. The grand fundamental principle upon which 
the whole rests may be enunciated in the following 
terms: Every material substance, whether animal or 
vegetable, in which the principle of life resides, is liable 
to have that principle in its maximum power concentrat- 
ed upon a single part of the vitalized substance, or to 
have it changed from one part to another, or diffused 
throughout the whole, or divided among two or more 
specific localities. 

Now my first described class of tall men are instances 
of the concentration of the vital force, though concen- 
trated, it is true, upon a line rather than upon a point ; 
my second, of the division (not diffusion) among two or 
more parts. Among vegetables, corresponding conditions 
of the vital power are exemplified—of the first, by the 
common corn-stalk, the growth of which, as a whole, is 
in such prompt sympathy with its several parts; of the 
second, by the tomato plant, which will continue to 
throw out an enormous mass of vigorous top, while its 
stem near the root may be bruised, worm-eaten, or other- 
wise much impaired. J. w. M. 
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Eock HoNO.— THE AUTHOR'S Heap.—When phreno- 
logical descriptions of known authors, or of those of any 
calling, are given, it may be said, although it is not a suf- 
ficient answer, Well, the phrenologist knew what to 
say; all know the person has euch traits.” 

Now I have just finished the reading of Ecce Homo, 
and of course, with the rest of my countrymen, know 
not who is tho author of that wonderful book so much 
talked of in the religious world, the most notable per- 
haps which has been written in this century, but from 
what I have learned of Phrenology I will venture to pre- 
dict, that when the writer is revealed, as probably he will 
be, ere Jong, he will be found to be generally and by na- 
ture more than an ordinary man as to strength of both 
body and mind. He was in good health when he wrote 
the book. That he is a cultivated and learned man is 
manifest. The sex of the author, as implied, is mani- 
fest. His brain is of full or large size. The reasoning 
powers are large, especially Comparison. The observing 
and recollecting faculties are well developed. He has, 
according to Phrenology, large Comparison, Ideality, Be- 
nevolence, and Conscientionsness, with a fine but vigor- 
ous temperament. Perhaps the reader would prefer 
that the test turn on the preceding sentence. Now we 
will see, if we have to send to England for a measure- 
ment of his head. STUDENT OF PHRENOLOGY. 
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RECONCILIATION. 
A VOICE FROM THE SOUTH. 


In the December number of the A. P. J., 1888, under 
the head General Items,” page 185, is an article. Stir- 
ring up Strſſe. Let me thank you for those remarks, 
for they do justice to the great majority of the people 
South, especially all those who made good soldiers 
and stood earnestly and faithfully by the South in her 
struggle for “State sovereignty.” Slavery is now gone, f 
and I believe that I express the honest sentiment of a 
majority of the most enlightened of those who owned 
slaves, when I say that if a vote were taken to-morrow 
to place the slaves back where they were before the war, 
or let them remain as they are now—frcedmen—an over- 
whelming vote would be for their freedom, and this by 
slaveholders only. 

Every Southern soldier, in my knowledge, and every 
man who stood out to the very last for the South, in this 
part of the country (and there were as faithful followers 
of the Southern standard here as anywhere in the South- 
ern States), every one of these, I say, is willing to say, 
Let bygones be bygones.” They want no more dis- 
turbance of the government. They want in the future 
“tọ live in harmony and peace.“ This, before God, is 
true. 

There is no ill feeling hero against the negro. My father 
was a staunch supporter of the Southern government. 
He now has twelve families of freedmen working on 
his farm for half they can make. He furnishes the land, 
the farming implements, the teams, and everything ne- 
cessary to carry on the farm, and furnishing their provi- 
sions for one year. They get half they make, all they 
are out is their labor. One of these families alone has 
prepared the ground for putting in forty acres of cotton, 
with corn, wheat, and vegetables in proportion. This 
forty acres, if the season is as good for cotton as any one 
of the last five has been, will yield at the least calcula- 
tion 82,000 pounds of cotton. One half this $2,000 lbs. 
will be the property of one family, together with one 
half the sorghum, corn, wheat, vegetables, etc., they may 
raise. In addition to this they have stock-hogs furnished 
them, with corn, the produce of last year, to feed them ; 
one half of all they raise will be theirs. They have cows 
farnished them to give milk, simply for the taking care 
of them. Each family also has a fine opportunity to 
raise poultry of all kinds, being at a distanco from each 
other of from one quarter to one mile. They will be at 
no expense but to furnish their summer clothes and pay 
their doctor's fees. All the other families have the same 
opportunity as the one I have just described. My father 
is giving them this opportunity to make a start for them- 
selves because they were his old servants and were faith- 
fal to him up to the surrender. Other men in the coun- 
try whose servants remained with them faithfully are 
doing the same. There Is a good state of feeling pervad- 
ing the neighborhood, and there is not the slightest wish 


in the bosom of soldier or citizen, man or woman, to see 
any more war, but all hope for a long peace. And when 
you take into consideration that all men who were pri- 
vate soldiers, and all who aided and abetted in any way 
the Southern cause, are not allowed to vote for ten years, 
aud all who held commissions over the rank of captain 
are not allowed to vote in fifteen years, I believe you will 
conclude we are getting to be lovers of peace and 
order, and that there are hopeful signs of civilization. 
As you are phrenologists, you will be willing to 
testify that what I say is my honest conviction. I write 
this to let you know that much that is said against the 
South is not true. Notwithstanding we had once 80 
much animosity inst the people of the North, yet 
were you to come here, cken could get up a phrenological 
class anywhere, where the science of Phrenology is ap- 
preciated. G. 


* STIRRING UP STRITE.—Thce only parties now en 
in trying to reopen the question of disunion, and to 
create hatred between sections and the States North and 
South, are those who did not take up arms. Among the 
soldiers, officers, and men of the whole country there is 
mutual respect and good feeling. Many—nay, the major- 
ity—in the South, 8 on tiie ground of State sover- 
ei ty, and believed in the right to secede. They are now 
satisfied of the mistake, and readily yield to the arbitra- 
ment of the sword to which they appealed. They and 
we are satisfied with the set:iement of the question 
with the abolishment of slavery, and with a return of the 
States to the Union. But the babbling, noisy miscrcants 
who have nothing to lose will keep up a howling, in the 
hope of exciting bad blood.“ We counsel all 
citizens to discountenance all controversy on settled 
questions. Let bygones be bygones,” and let us in fu- 
peace. 


ture try to live in harmony and 
— — 
vigtized ty GoOgle 
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OUR NAVAL APPRENTICE SYSTEM. 
A DAY ON BOARD THE U. s. SCHOOL-SHIP SABINR. 


HOW THE BOYS LIVE. 


Tux great and vital importance to a maritime power 
of an efficient naval apprentice system is now beginning 
to be thoroughly comprehended, and, as a consequence, 
the parents and guardians of boys who evince an aptitude 
for a sea life, are anxious to learn what is the course of 
training pursued on board the echool-ship, and what are 
the chances of the boys for promotion to higher grades 
in the service. Since it became probable that sixty of 
the moet deserving of the naval apprentices would be 
annually admitted to the Academy at Annapolis, and 
there fitted to fill the highest positions in the service, we 
have been in receipt of frequent inquiries as to the 
course to be pursued in placing boys on board the school- 
ship, and have been induced thereby to lay before our 
readers the following facts in regard to the method of 
obtaining admission, as well as a brief sketch of the daily 
routine of study and drills pursued by the boys after 
their admission. 

Boys desiring to enter the navy as apprentices must be 
physically sound, well developed, between fourteen and 
eighteen years of age, be able to read and write fairly, 
and understand arithmetic as far as long division; they 
must also be of good moral character, and must bring 
testimonials to that effect from responsible citizens. 

The boy must go to the Sabine at New London, Conn., 
and must be accompanied by one of his parents or his 
guardian, who gives his or her written consent to the 
boy's enlistment until he attains the age of twenty-one, 
and who are required to sign the shipping articles. 

The apprentices whose terms of service have expired, 
and who have received honorable discharges, will always 
be preferred to any others for the positions of warrant 
and petty officers in the naval service.. 

The pay of apprentices is $8, $9, and $10 per month, ac- 
cording to their rating. The greater part of their pay is 
taken at first for their outfit, but a certain sum is re- 
tained every month until the close of his term of enlist- 
ment, when the whole amonnt is given to him with his 
discharge. 

Having thas explained the method of obtatning ad- 
mission, and the terms upon which the services of the 
boy are accepted, we will now give a brief sketch of a 
day's life on board the school-ship Sabine, explaining 
the forms which are thoronghly impressed upon the boy, 
and by attention to which he will in time become a val- 
uable and efficient naval seaman. 

At daylight the apprentices are turned out of their 
hammocks, which are then stowed in the nettings, each 
boy lashing up and stowing away his own hammock. 
The decks are next washed down, and at 7 o’clock the 
boys are sent over the mast-heads in order to familiarize 
them with that duty. At 7.30 breakfast is served, twenty 
minutes being allowed for that meal. At 9 o'clock all 
hands are ready to begin the exercises of the day. At 
9.80 the boys are summoned to quarters for inspection, 
after which the exercises are carried on until 10%. At 
11 o'clock drill ceases, and at noon dinner is served. At 
1 o’clock the boys are again sent over the mast-heads. 
This exercise occupies about a quarter of an hour in all 
its details. At 2% school begins, and is dismissed at 
4.0. At 5 o'clock supper is served, and at 6 the boys 
are again sent over the mast-heads. From 6.30 till 7 
o'clock they are occupied in boating or battalton drills, 
or in reefing, furling, and loosening sails. After these 
exercises, recreation is indulged in, and at 9 o'clock the 
„ hammocks are piped down.” Half an hour is allowed 
for getting into their hammbcks and talking, and at 9.80 
“ silence” is ordered. 

In the routine exercises and the school the following 
are the branches taught: handling of yards and sails, use 
of lead and compass, knotting, palm and needle, boating 
and great guns, howitzer drill, swords and rifles, read- 
ing, writing, spelling, grammar, arithmetic, gunnery, 
etc. Many of the boys show great interest in their 
studies, and are progressing finely. Commander Lowry 
is certainly well adapted to carry out the wishes of the 
Navy Department in relation to this system of education. 
He is kind, though at the same time firm; the boys like 
him very much, and no one need have any hesitation in 


a 
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placing their sons or wards on board this vessel. We 
are satisfied that everything is being done on board the 
Sabine to promote the best interests of the service, and 
to make the boys a credit to ournavy. In years to come 
the nation will reap the benefit of this system of train- 
ing, as France and England have already done ; those na- 
tions having ever been conspicuous for the care with 
which they have fostered and encouraged this pian of 
creating a navy ofreliable officers and seamen from the 
best and moet talented of their naval apprentices. 

There is no excuse for a bright boy if he do not suc- 
ceed and progress under the plan pursued in the Sabine. 
No favoritism is shown, all being advanced by merit 
alone, while it is borne in mind that boys will be boys,” 
and due allowance is made therefor. The instructors are 
required to be mild, just, and impartial in their treat- 
ment, to be zealous in the improvement of their charges, 
requiring the fulfillment of all duties, and to bring to the 
notice of the commander any one exhibiting extraordi- 
nary merit. The conduct of the boys is carefully kept by 
merit and demerit marks, and at the end of every month 
an average is taken, which is forwarded to the Navy De- 
partment. 

Every facility ie afforded for communication with 
parents, and certain of the instructors see that they do 
so at regular intervals. Quarreling, fighting, and the use 
of profane and immoral language are strictly prohibited 
and punished. The food furnished is of the very best 
quality. and in quantity sufficient to appease the appe- 
tite of the most voracions eater. No tobacco or spirits 
are allowed. Cleanliness of person and dress is most 
rigidly enforced, and every care taken to make the ap- 
prentices learn to respect themselves. 

Occasional cruises at sea give variety to their lives 
and increase their interest in their chosen vocation. 
Several of our first-dass vessels, like the Colorado, now 
in Europe, and the Chattanooga, which will shortly pro- 
ceed there, have taken their complement of naval appren- 
tices from the Sabine; and now that Congress is about 
to throw open the doors of the Naval Academy to sixty 
apprentices per aunum, we think that the prospects of 
the Naval Apprentice System were never brightcr, and 
that the number enlisted during the present season will 
be so great as to require the establishment of an addi- 
tional school-ship. 


— — — 


NORTHWESTERN MISSOURI. 


Mr. O. Z. ABBOTT, of Bethany, Harrison County, Mo., 
writes us concerning Northwestern Missouri, especially 
Harrison County, of which he says : 

“Tt is located in the Grand River valley. The soil is 
mostly of black mold, and very productive, yielding gen- 
erally from 40 to 60 bushels of corn peracre. The sur- 
face is gently rolling, drains well, has no swamps, and 
the people are remarkably healthy. The climate is mild, 
the winters are open and changeable, and all kinds of 
fruit, except peaches, do well, especially grapes. The 
soil and climate are well adapted to the growth of vine- 
yards. 

Free schools are well provided for; no dram-shop Hi- 
censes are granted in the county. The people are very 
radical, and those of Northern sentiments are greatly in 
the majority. 

Cattle, hogs, mules, and wool are the chief exports, 
purchased at the farmer's door, transported on the Han- 
nibal and St. Joseph Railroad, and sold in Eastern mar- 
kets. When the Galveston and Lake Superior Railroad, 
located through this county, is finished, and the great 
Pacific completed to the Rocky Mountains, we will 
be well connected with the best markets of the world— 
in the cotton-fields of Texas and the golden regions ot 
Colorado.” 

Parties interested and desiring to know more before 
visiting, will do well to correspond with Mr. Abbott, 
who will, we doubt not, cheerfully reply—in post-paid 
envelope—to any questions. 


— o — m- 
MILDLY judge ye of each other, 
Be to condemnation alow ; 


The very best have yet their failinge— 
Something good the worst can show. 


TAKE CARE OF THE OrpHANS.—It will 
be found that many of the unfortunates” among women 
were permitted to grow up without either parental care 
or proper guardianship, and especially without that 
moral and religious training which fortifies one against 
yielding to the common temptations of fife. So it is 
with the men. Our profession has brought us in contact 
with the occupants of many State prisons, and we find, 
as a rule, that prisoners are sadly deficient in top-head. 
Their moral sentiments were not properly educated, and 
hence they fell. While we are not prepared to advocate 
a ‘state religion,” preferring to leave his mode of 
worship to each individual's free choice, we would make 
it incumbent on those public officers who have orphans 
and friendless children in charge, to give every child the 
most thorough religious training. - 

So soon as possible, children should be removed from 
public alms-houses and adopted into private families, 
where they can be cared for, loved, and properly trained. 
We would not have well-to-do people remain childless, 
in order to give homes to others; nor would that be 
necessary. Here is a pretty little story to the point in 


verse, called 8 


A little story of a LARxk I'll tell. 
And what ead fate the pretty bird befell. 
Down in our meadow, where the summer grass 
Grows tall, she made her nest. One da „Alas! 
The men were mowing, and cut off her head, 
And left the mother of sweet birdies, dead. 


Ah me! Must little birdies, helpless, die? 
„Oh no!“ my mother said: nis plan we'll try 
We'll take them home, and when, ere long, we see 
The robin leave her nest that’s in our tree, 
We'll take her and put these birdies there, 
And hope she'll treat them with a mother's care.“ 


- Soon, when she flew away in search of food, 

We took her eggs and left this little brood. 

From our piazza we could watch and rest, 

And soon she came and lit upon her nest. 

„What's here! What meaneth this?“ old robin said, 
While o'er the brood she stood with wings outspread. 
She eyed them—tarned her head from side to si 

Bat what it meant, poor bird could not decide, 

So off she flew, and soon brought back ber mate; 
And now they talk, and wonder, and debate. 


Meanwhile the birdies ratse their ony Necks, 
For each of them a dainty worm expec 


At length they left the birdies all alone, 
But soon came back and took them as their own, 
For in their bills the dangling worm we see 
And hear each birdie say, * Give one to me!” 
And so they fed and loved them day by day, 
Till birdies grew to birds and flew away. 


This sweet example shown to that youn 
Should toward all orphans make us kind ea pond. 


Voices — WHAT THEY INDICATE.— 
There are light, quick, surface voices that involuntarily 
seem to utter the slang, I won't do to tie to.“ The 
man’s words may aseure you of his strength of purpose 
and reliability, yet his tone contradicts his speech. 

Then there are low, deep, strong voices, where the 
words seem ground out, as if the man owed humanity a 
grudge and meant to pay it some day. That man’s op- 
ponents may well tremble, and his friends may trast his 
strength of purpose and ability to act. 

There is the coarse, boisterous, dictatorial tone, inva- 
riably adopted by vulgar persons, who have not sufficient 
cultivation to understand their own insignificance. 

There is the incredulous tone that is fall of a covert 
sneer or a secret You-can't-d::pe-me-sir” intonation.” 

Then there is the whining, beseeching voice that says 
“ sycophant” as plainly as if it uttered the word. It 
cajoles and flatters you; its words say “I love you—I 
admire you; you are everything you should be.” 

Then there is the tender, musical, compassionate 
voice, that sometimes goes with sharp features (as they 
indicate merely intensity of feeling) and sometimes with 
blunt features, but always with genuine benevolence. 

If you are full of affectation and pretense, your voice 
proclaims it. 

If you are full of honesty, strength, and p:rpose, yout 
voice proclaims it. 

If you are cold and calm and firm and consistent, or 
tickle and foolish and deceptious, your voice will be 
equally truth-telling.— Agnes Leonard. 


* By Lester A. Miller. To be spoken by Flora E. Miller, 
at school, Woodstock, Vt., close of summer term, 1866. 
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Literary Hotices. 


[42 works noticed in Tua PHRENOLOG- 
oa JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
Mos at prices annexed. | 


pitas CULTIVATION OF THE Na- 


TVE ORIEN AD THE MANUF A oF 
y Geo. Hinaman, of Kerman, 


Micsour. New York: Geo. 
W. Woodward. 1866. 12mo, pp. 192 
Price $1. 


The growing interest everywhere mani- 
fested in grape-culture is calling out some 
excellent works on the subject. One of 
the best of these ls the handsome volume 
bofore us, go full of just that kind of infor- 
mation which the would-be grape-grower 
needs. As a practical manual for the use 
of the novice, It leaves little to be desired 
eo far it relates to general instructions; 
but its teachings bcing adapted particularly 
to the Sonthwest, will in some few cases 
require modification when applied to ope- 
rations conducted where a different soil 
and climate prevail. The book may be 
consulted with profit, however, by grape- 
growers everywhere. — 


TEMPERANCE _Recottacrions, 


LABORS, . urn. An Au- 
toblography. ohn Marsh, D.D., isei 
rotary of the first three Nationai Tem 

anco Conventions, and thirty years or 
respondi Secretary, and Editor of The 
American Temperance Union. N. York: 
„ Imo, pp. 378. Cloth, 


2 

A timely boek in these stirring times, 
when the friends of Temperance are mus- 
tering their forces and sounding the alarm, 
There's death in the pot.” Dr. Marsh, 
in this deeply interesting volume, suc- 
cinctly reviews the progress of the Tem- 
perance reform during the past thirty 
years, giving graphic sketches of those 
who have conspicuously figured in the 
good work, and enlivening the course of 
the narrative by many a well-told anec- 
dote. Temperance lecturors, and all who 
are interested in the cause of truth and 
morality, will find this book available as 
an authority to which to refer for statistl- 
cal matter connected with the ravages of 
alcohol. 


THe New York SociAL Sci- 
Ence Revisw. A Quarterly Jonrnal of 


Sociology, Political Econo and Sta- 
852 cs. Simon Stern, and J. K. H. Wit 
Editors. Vol. II., Nos. 1 and 2 


R „April., 1886. 8vo, paper. Price 

The two numbers are bound in one, in- 
cluding the International Almanac for 1866. 
The Report of Mr. Hayes, of the Revenue 
Commission, on the best modes of Taxa- 
tion, ie an elaborate statistical document. 
As figures are said “ not to lie,” and are 
most convincing in the way of practical ar- 
gumentation, Mr. Hayes has braced up his 
propositions well with the “ figurative.” 
The article on Political Economy, which is 
simply a review of Prof. Perry's new book, 
is a geod one. What is Free Trade?” 
ia very readable, presenting the writer's 
views in a strong light. 


My VINEYARD AT LAKEVIEW. 


a Western Gra wer. New York: 
Orange Judd & 12mo, pp. 1438. 
Cloth, price $1 25. 


In this compact volume we have the ép- 
sissima verda of one who has tried it and 
knows whereof he spcaka. The most ac- 
ceptable featuro of the book is the plain, 
pithy language used, and the directness of 
the suggestions. The author gives the 
substance of his experiments and a lucid 
account of the method pursued, by which 
were obtained the most gratifying results. 


Porus. Miss Mulock, the 
samor ol ot John Halifax, Gentleman," 
Tlernor A & Fields. 1866. 

Bine snd fold. Price $1 50. 


This neat little volume is made up mainly 
of occasional poems published from time 
to time by the author in various maga- 
zines. Many of them have been revised 
and improved before their appearance in 
the collated form. The metre is gencrally 
easy and flowing, but the attempt to follow 
in blank verse classic patterns, sometimes 
renders the verse deficient in spontaneity. 


SUMMER REST. By Gail 


Hamilton, author of Country Living 
and Country Thinking,” etc. Boston: 
an & Fields. 12mo, pp. 886. Cloth, 


Gail Hamilton, for her marily, open, face- 
to-face discussion of popular subjecte— 
piercing with the sharp arrows of honest 
criticism whatever she deems unrighteous 
and unfair, deserves to be read and pon- 
dered. Although her theology may not al- 
ways prove sound, yet earnestness is cer- 
tainly a strong characteristic of her state- 
ments; and so direct is the acknowledg- 
ment of her difference of opinion in mat- 
ters of faith and practice, that though the 
intelligent reader may not be persuaded, 
yet he is disposed to encourage her by his 
sympathy. The new book is written in 
her most natural idiosynoratic vein, and 
commends itself for its genuine humor. 


NEW Mosic.—From Mr. 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, we would 
acknowledge the receipt of the following: 
“Looking Forward,” a song; words by 
Frances L. Keeler; music by Mrs. E? A. 
Parkhurst, price d cha. Zunlight' Poika- 
Brilliant, 40 cta. General Scott's Funeral 
March, by Mrs. E. A. P., Octs. “CH Marry 

no Man if he Drinks,” 30 cte. 


THe CATHOLIIC WORLD, a 
monthly magazine of General Literature 
and Science, for June, contains much inter- 
esting matter of general interest, besides 
articles more closely related to Roman 
Catholicism. Christine, a Troubadour song 
of considerable length, concluded in this 
number, is an idyl of much merit, and well 
worth the price of the magazine for its 
own reading. 


AF “ PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL AND LiFs ILLUSTRATED” hafva vi 
emottagit junihaftet, och hänvisa till var 
rekommendation i numro 57.—Denna jour- 
nal är af sa mangfaldigt intresse, att hvarje 
skandinavisk familj skulle formera sitt 
husbibliothek dermed. 

Till agenter och clubbar gora vi 
följande proposition : Hvar och en som 
betalar för en argang pa vart biad och tilli- 
ka ins&nder 1 dollar f50 cent, erhaller den 
phrenologiska journalen for ett ar tillsind, 
hvilket Ar 50 cent mindre ån nimnde jour- 
nal annars kostar.—Skandinavisk Post. 


TRE Emoranten, C. F. 
SoL ana, Editor, is said to be the oldest 
and most widely circulated newspaper 
among the Scandinavian population of 
America. The Norwegian population in 
the West now numbers more than 200,000 
souls, and is rapidly increasing by emigra- 
tion from the old country. 

The EMIGRANTEN is increased to a large 
mne-column paper, the largest ever pub- 
lished in the Norwegian language in this 
or the Old World. It is published in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, at $2 a year. 

The KIRKELIG MaaNED@TIDENDE, organ 
of the Norwegian Lutheran Evangelical 
Church of America, Right Rev. H. A. 


Preus and Rev. I. A. Ottesen, Editors.: 


AMERICAN PARENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. 
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Price $1 per year, is published at the same 
office. The Norwegians are thriving; they 
are peaceable, industrious, frugal, intelli- 
gent, and religious. We give them a hearty 
welcome to this Western world, and rejoice 
In their success. 


Tux Cuurcu Monruty for. 
June, Vol. X., No. 6, published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Boston, is a truly good num- 
ber, containing matter profitable for the 


general reader. The Moderate Episco 


y 
of Leighton” is written tn a liberal spirit. 


„i il Jacob” is a touching allegory, 
well illustrating Scriptural doctrine. 


PROCEEDINGS | OF THE ELEV- 
ENTH NATIONAL Woman's Rieuts’ Con- 
VENTION, held at the Church of the Puri- 
tans, New York, May 10, 1866. This pam- 
phlet contains a fall report of this interest- 


ing 1 the hes of Mrs. Stan- 
ton, Lucretia cretia Mott, 

Ward er, Wendell Philli 
given verbatim. Also an ad- 
ngress. Price 50 cents. 


eh Books. 


[Among the late issues of the pross not 


eleewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degress valuable and interesting. 


CLERKS and CONVEYANC- 
ERS’ ASSISTANT. A collection of Forme of 
Conveyancing, Contracts, and Legal Pro- 
ceedings for the Legal Profession, Business 
Men, and Public Officers, with copious In- 


structions, ations, and Authorities. 
By anghan Abbott and Austin 
Abhott. 8vo, pp. xl., 703. Sheep, $6 50; 
Cloth, $6. 


Lire: rrs Nature, VARIE- 
TBs, anp Ponta. By Leo. H. Grin- 
don. Firet American edition. 12moọ, pp. 
578. Oloth, $9 50. 

A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL 
Drcrioxnagy. Compiled and arranged by 
Rev. C. Hole. With Additions and Cor 
rections by W. A. Wheeler. 16mo, pp. 
v., 458. Cloth, 82 28. 


Tae IMMORTALITY OF THE 
SouL, considered in the light of the Holy 
Scriptures, the Testimony of Reason and 
Nature, and the various Phenomena of 
Life and Death. By Rev. Hiram Mattison, 
D.D. Second edition. Iz me, pp. 396. 
Cloth, $1 %. 

Tur TREASURY OF BIBLE 
KNow.eper. Being a Dictionary of the 
Books, Pereons, Places, Events, and othor 
matters in Holy Scripture. By Rev. John 
Ayre. With Engravings and Maps. 16mo 
pp. xi., %43 (London print). Cloth, $5 50. 


A TREATISE ON THE STEAM- 
ENGINE, in its various applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, 
and Agriculture; with Theoretical Investi- 
gations and Practical Instructions. By 
John Bourne. Being the Seventh Edition 
of “A Treatise on the Steam-engine, ‘by 
the Artisan Club.“ Illustrated. 4to, pp. 
XII., 495 (London print). Cloth, $20. 


Tar Horse. 5 
Youatt; with a Treatiee on ught. Re- 
vised and enlarged by Walker Watson. 
8vo, pp. viii., 589 (London print). Goth, 
$4 50. ` — 

THE MATERIALISM OF THE 
Present Day. A critique of Dr. Buch- 
ner’s System. By Paul Janet. Translated 
from the French by Paul Masson. 16mo, 
pp. xii., 202 (London print). Cloth, $1 7. 


THe RESOURCES AND PROS- 
PECTS or AMERICA, ascertained during a 
Visit to the States in the autumn of 1865. 
By Sir S. Morten Peto, Bart. 8vo, pp. 
xv., 428. Cloth, $4. 


Wary Nor? A Book for 
every Woman. The Prize Essay to which 
the American Medical Association awarded 
the gold medal for 1888. By Horatio Robin- 
son Stoner, M.D. Issued for general cir- 
culation by order of the American Medical 
Association. 18mo. Cloth, $1 2. 


Prison LIFE or JEFFERSON 
Davis. Embracing Details and Incidents 
in hie Captivity. Particulars concerning 


his Health and Habits, together with 
Conversation® on Topics of Great Public 
Interest. By Lieut. mel John J. Cra- 
ven, MD. Lama, pp. 877. Cloth, $2 W. 


COMMENTARIES ON AMERI- 
can Law. By James Kent. In 4 volumes. 
Eleventh Edition. Edited by George F. 
Comstock. vo, pp. xxv., 668; lxxxi., 864; 
lxii., 651; liv., 718. _ Sheep, $23. 


1 Oba Inox, AND OIL: 
Practical Miner. A Plain and bope 

i eagle Mineral Re- 
sources, and a Text-book or Guide to their 
Economical Development. With nume- 
roue Maps and Engravings. By 8. H. Dad- 
dow and Benjamin Bannan. &vo, pp. 808. 
Goch, $8. 

A TREATISE on THE AMERI- 
CAN Law or LANDLORD AND TENANT; om- 
bracing tho Statntory Provisions and Judi- 
cial Decisions of the several United States. 
With a Selection of Precedents. Fourth 
Edition. By John N. Taylor. ro, PP. - 
xiv., 730. Sheep, $s. 


BOOK. or Praise. — The 
Pealms and Hymnus of the Reformed Prot- 
estant Dutch Church in North America. 
(Bound in same covers, but separated 
horizontally.) Large 8vo, pp. 428. New 
York. Half morocco, $3. 


Astatic CHBOLIRA. By F. A. 
Burrall, M.D. 12 mo, pp. 188. Cloth, 61 W. 


Duncan’s Masonic RITUAL 
AND MONITOR; or, Guide to the Three 
Symbolic Degrees of the Ancient York 
Rite, and to the Degrees of Mark Master, 
Past Master, Most Excellent Master, and 


the Royal Arch. Maleolm 5 8 
Explained and 

Notes and numerous 

pp. %0. Cloth, 82 . 


THE Great West.—Rail- 
road, Steamboat, and Stage Guide and 
Hand-book for Travelers, Miners, and Emi- 
grants to the Western, Northwestern, and 
Pacific States and Territories. With a 
Map of the best Routes to the eae and 
Silver Mines. Edward H. Hall. 
pp. 181. Paper, 55 cents; cloth, 81 10. 


Tar Man or THE WORLD. - 
William North. 12mo, pp. 48%. Paper, 
inches * 


Tar Princieres or Bior- 
ogy. By Herbert Spencer. Vol. L, 12mo, 
pp. 4%. Cloth, 8 W. 


THE CULTURE OF THE GRAPE. 


THE ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY | 
or Fxrercal. Man. Scientifically Consid- 
ered. Proving Man to have been cotem- 
temporary with the Mastodon, etc. By. 
Hudson Tuttle. 19mo, pp. 258 Cloth, 
81 78. 
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£o our Forrespondents 


QUESTIONS or ‘‘ GENERAL INTEREST’’ 
will be answered in this depariment. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promplly answered by letter. If yuestions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “next number. Your 
„Ber THouenuts” solicited. 


An ORDER ror Books, JOURNALS, 
elc., must be written on a sheet by iteelf. 
Questions for this department—To CORRE- 
BPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Titor, must be written on SEPARATE alipa. 

- SPECIAL Notice— Owing to the crowded 
state Of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in partecular, we 
shall be compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 


coming within the scope Qf this JOURNAL.. 


Queries relating to PHYSIOLOGY, FHRENOL- 
oer, PHYSIOGNOMY, Psycuo.oey, ETH- 
NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or the gene- 
ral ScrENCE or MAN, wiu still be in order, 
vrovided they shall be deemed Qf GENERAL 
INTEREST. Wrile your question p:uinly on 
@ SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only ONE at a time. 


PHRENOLOGICAL STUDENT.— 
How late can [ secure a place in yuur next 
os ane vim wili 8 line of topics 

n other wo ou propose 
to begin at the foundation Aa 1 a 
1 explanation of the whole subject 
in detail ? 


Ans. Our class last year, and our propos- 
ed classes for the present, have this object, 
viż.: To instruct intelligent, moru men in 
all that relates to theoretical and practical 
Phrenology, with a view to their prepara- 
tion for public teachers in this great work. 
Good phrenologists are wanted in every 
State in the Union, and those properly 
qualified for the work will find a welcome 
everywhere, with as much business as they 
are able todo. The great States of Ohio, 
Minois, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee. and 
Virginia, each would support three good 
phrenologists for the next ten years, and 
farnish full and constant employment for 
them; and the same in other States and 
Provinces, in proportion to their popula- 
tion. We know a phrenologist who lec- 
turod summer and winter for over seven 
years in six counties in one of the Eastern 
States, and in that time did not visit more 
than half the desirable places. Why should 
not overy couNTY have its phrenoiviste as 
well as its dentists, its physicians, its law- 
yers, ita judges, and its teachers? This 
running from place to place a hundred 
miles apart will not answer well except for 
a man who is extendedly known, and moet 
of thom would do better to sweep the field 
clean by visiting also places of minor im- 
portance. 

As to when our class will be ful’, we can 
not state. We shall reject no capable and 
worthy person up to the last moment, ex- 
cept for a want of room. In the borough 
method of teaching practical Phrenology, 
which we have adopted, we can not, we 
think, properly instruct a crowd; conse- 
quently those earnest persons wiw would 
go to the bottom of the subject, so that in 
the lecturing field or professional office they 
may become ‘‘ workmen not to be asbam- 
ed,” will have the preference, should the 
offers for membership be too numerous. 
We hope applications will be so early made 
that the available number of students will 
be full during the months `f October and 
November. Our next course will com- 


mence on the seventh of January, 1907. 
We have prepared a circular setting forth 
the topics to be taught, the booke desirable 
to be read, the terms, etc., entitled, * Pro- 
fessional Instruction in Practical Phrenol- 
ogy,“ which will be sent by mail to any 
person who may wish it, on receipt of a 
prepaid and properly addressed envelope. 
Address this office. 


A “Constant READER” de- 
sires to know what we think of the writ- 
ings of a so-called Dr. H——, whose books 
are illustrated with bawdy pictures. He is 
simply an unprincipled foreign quack, who 
came to America a few years ago and set 
up as an author on private diseases, and 
swindles “indiscreet young men.“ One 
cause of the fighting propensity is the in- 
temperate habits of the peuple referred to. 
Take away their whisky and tobacco and 
substitute common schools and a true re- 
ligion, and you would soon see less of the 
satan and more of the saint. There can be 
no objection of a marriage between the Ger- 
man and American, providing the condi- 
tions be favorable. 


A Screntiric Wonprr.— 
EUROPEAN POCKET TIMEKEEPER. — One 
dollar each. Patent ap lied for, June 29, 
1865. An exact and reliable pocket time- 
keeper for ladies and gentlemen. Correct- 
ly constructed on the most approved scien- 
tific principles, and warrauted to denote 
solar time with absolute certainty and the 
utmost precision, it never can wrong, 
It 1 no key or w nding up; never 
runs down, and can never bè too fast or too 
slow. It is always correct. Approved by 
the press and all who have need them. Just 
introduced into this country from Europe, 
where it is secured by rova! letters patent, 
and is creating an immense sensation. 
Price for a single one, with pan or fancy 
white dial, in gold or silver gilt case, only $1. 
Sent, postage paid, to any pact of the coun- 
try, on receipt of price. Safe delive 
guaranteed. All orders must be addressed 
to BLANK & Co., Sole Proprietors. [We 


are asked to examine and report on this 
“amall thing with a great name,” which 
reminds us of the Newly Invented North 
American Rat Trap; and the great 
“United States Donble-Back Action Hen 


‘Persuader ;" and of the Royal United 


Kingdom Penny Whistle.” The * ecien- 
tific wonder” is a little paate-board * sun- 
dial,” with a string to hang it up. We 
should judge it to cost, say, one cent each, 
or less, by the bushel] 


Ricar AND Lerr HANDED.— 
It is a great convenience tha: most persons 
are right-handed, and it is donbtlese an in- 
stitute of nature that it isso. Occasion- 
ally one is left-handed, and sometimes we 
find men who are naturally ambidextrous, 
using both hands with equa: skill, ease, 
and efficiency. If all children were placed 
with left-handed people, ten times as many 
of them would insist on using the right- 
hand as now insist on being left-handed 
while surrounded by right-handed people. 
A lameness or wound on the right hand 
frequently induces the equai’y free and life- 
long use of the left hand. The use of the 
right hand and right side muscles tends ton 
large: development of the right side. S0 
far as we have observed, the right side of 
the head and right hemisphers of the brain 
are larger than the left. Most men do their 
sharp listening with the right ear and thoir 
sharp seeing with the right eye. 


INVENTIVE BUuNGLERS,.— I. 


Can a person have e and yet 
be unskilled in the use of toois ? 


Ans. Yes, precisely on the same principle 
that a man can have good reasoning talent 
and lack practical judgment; or musical 
talent and not bea musician. There isa 
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peculiar development of Constructivenees 
which indicates the power to plan and 
contrive, and this works with Causality 
and Ideality. There is a manifestation 
of Constructiveness which seems to work 
with the perceptive organs, adapting one 
to carry out the plans of others; to use 
tools in construction, but not to plan and 
lay out the work. 


2. Is the brain of woman smaller than 
that of man? 


Ans. Asa general thing itis. The brain 
of woman, however, is probably as large 
in proportion to the size and weight o! the 
body as that of the man. Some maintain 
that it is larger. 


Sronr.— Can the eyesight be 
cultivated ? 

Ans. Yes. Seamen can discover a sail 
or the peculiarities of a ship at distances 
which would utterly baffe the perception 
of a landsman. Farmers, hunters, and 
others who live in the open country, can 
see Uistinctly at much. greater distances 
than citizens whose ordinary vision is re- 
stricted to the length of a room or the 
width of a street. The citizen, however, 
accustomed to observe small objects near 
at hand, will detect more sharply than out- 
door people minute differences. 


TONGUE AND PEN. Why 


can some people talk much better than 
they can write? I can imagine a story, 
pan it out in m mine. and even repeat it 

my friends in good style, but can not 
write it. There is a lack somewhere. 
Wherv is it? 


Ans. You probably have an impetuous 
and excitable disposition or temperament, 
and @hen you come to write you bave not 
the patience to plod ; or else, being a slow 
writer, too much of your thought and time 
have to be devoted to the writing, which 
causes you to forget what you want to 
write. Putting one's thoughts on paper is 
an art to be Jearned, and requires the ex- 
perience which comes from practice. One 
who is accustomed to writing—a clergy- 
man, for instance—can think a great deal 
better with his pen in his band than other- 
wiee. When you talk the story to your 
friends, your language more nearly keeps 
pace with your thoughts than your pen can 
be made todo. A person like you, in or- 
der to become an editor, would need a 
short-hand writer to whom he might dic- 
tate, and let him copy it out. But prac- 
tice would do very much toward changing 
this state of facts with you. Many, if not 
most cultivated or educated persone, can 
write better than they can speak. 

Boys AND THE Navy.—How 
can I get into our naval school: 

Ans. Write to or call on Mr. B. S. Os- 
BORN, 182 Nassau Street, New York, who 
will put you in the right way. We would 
suggest to our authorities the propriety of 
opening school-ships for the instruction of 
boys in all our principal seaports—Port- 
land, Boston, New York, Charleston, etc., 
and that the facilities for this branci of 
national instruction be largely increased— 
that it be put on a footing at least equal 
to that of any other nation. Such schools 
tend to develop and make men of hundreds 
who would otherwise come to naught. By 
all means let us have more naval schools. 
Read the article entitled Our Naval Ap- 
prentice System,” in our present namber. 


Broop.—Is there anything 
in the Wood of an individual as to the 
formation of character, instincts, and in- 
fluences? Or is it in association and edu- 
cation of a child or man that gives direc- 
tion to his life and character? Or is it in 
the mental endowments of individuals that 


de 
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gives tone to their life? We hear of good 
| dad blood. Should we not say, good 
mental character, etc., instead ? 


Ans. There is much in blood.“ or, in 
other words, in the organization inherited 
from one's ancestors. Education and ex- 
ternal conditions may do much to modify 
or change our inborn tendencies, but 
blood“ is an element that must never be 
lost sight of in estimating character. 


HAIR anp NAILS. Why do 


the nalls and hair of some persona w 
more rapidly than those of others ? at 


Ans, The hair and nails are, in the phys- 
ical constitution, a system of themselves. 
They may bo said to be of one character. 
Some persons secrete more rapidly the 
elements which go to make hair and nails 
than other persons. Moreover, one con- 
stitution is so organized that the liver is 
more active than any other part of the 
system; another person has a pecaliarly 
active condition of the kidneys; another 
seems to have a constitutional facility for 
the development of bone, and the bonc- 
matter grows superabundantly; they have 
an affinity for secreting from their food all 
the bone element which it contains. An- 
other man will secrete other qualities be- 
longing to the food. Some secrete equally 
all the various qualities that belong to their 
food. One man becomes more fat; every 
thing he eats seems to go to fat; in an- 
other it seems to go to bone; in another to 
hair. Some persons seem to develop in 
the nervous system; their brain is large 
and active, and all their strength seems to 
be worked off through the brain and nerves. 
Another one is casy, and calm, and heavy, 
and inactive, and insensitive. Do you ask 
us why this is the case? Questions might 
be asked quite as difficult to answer—as, 
for instance, Why one man is tall and thin, 
and another short and plump? Why one 
has red hair and another black hair? one 
blue eyes, another black eyes? one a fair 
skin, another a sallow skin? Approxima- 
tions to just answers may be made to all 
these points; but the questions are not 
fully solved. We can not tell precisely 
how or why a blade of grass grows. But 
when we ask why the grass is green in- 
stead of red, and why some things are red 
instead of green, like grass, we begin to be 
puzzled, and we can only say that the law 
of its organization is such that it develops 
in a particular way—each in general ac- 
cording to fixed laws of order. 

TEMPERAMENTS.—In your 


January number you made the assertion 
that pereons of widely different tempera- 
men's do not become one.“ If so, how 
can they enjoy each other’s society? Yet 
you advocate ane 1 of opposite 
temperamen ess person possess- 
es a well-balanced temperament. 


Ans. We have explained the subject of 
Temperaments in relation to marriage 80 
often that we need not repeat our explana- 
tion here. The question answered in the 
January number was a peychological rather 
than a phrenological or a physiological 
one, and the word temperament was not 
used in its strict sense, but rather as a 
synonym of character. Harmony in our 
social relations, as in music, results not 
from sameness, but from accordant differ- 
ences—fram complementary notes. There 
are differences which attract, and there are 
differences which repel, though we may 
not be able, except in this general way, 
to tell why. — . 

ReForMaATion.—Why is it 
that many persons while in their wicked 
state seem almost destitute of moral feel 
ing, while they show very strong 


propensity; but when they become con- 
ver the reverse seems to be the case ? 


Ans. In the first place, che house oi 
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Saul” in the soul was active, and the 
house of David” was dormant. When the 
latter became aroused it ruled, and the 
former became weakened by inactivity. 
The soui has received and obeys a new 
law; it has new and higher motives, and 
old things” seem to have passed away,” 
and all things have become new.“ The 
mind itself is not fundamentally changed, 
but its motives and aspirations have chang- 
ed. Peter was impulsive, hot-tempered, 
rash, and magnanimous after he became a 
disciple, and was constantly liable to get 
off the track. Paul was the same clear rea- 
soner, the same thorough and sincere man 
after as before conyersion. Once he ve- 
hemently persecuted, afterward he earn- 
eatly sustained the cause of Christ. Men's 
constitutjonal peculiarities are not abro- 
gated; they accept a new master and a 
new law of action when they adopt Christ, 
and morally ignore the world as their mas- 
ter. 


Bap Drrecrion.—Mr. Aus- 
TIN CHEADLE. Please tell us at what 
t Lebanon“ you reside, as there are at 
least ten Lebanons in the United States 
and Territories. We beg all our corre- 
spondents to write the name of the State 
and county, as well as the name of their 
post-office at the head of their letters; then 
we can reply to them at once. We some- 
times spend an hour trying to decipher the 
post- masters mail-mark on a letter, and in 
studying the post-office book or our sub- 
scription books, to find out the address of 
a careless correspondent. Men sometimes 
inclose money in letters, and forget to write 
their own name or the name of the place 
from which the letter is written or to 
which the answer is to be sent. Hardly a 
day passes without some such trouble. 


Laziness.—Can a person 
with a head, with Activity such as to 
be marked 6, Excitability 6, Continuity 6, 
Motive tgp sehr epee 5, Justi acquire the 
reputation of being very 


Ans. Jt is not to be expected that a per- 
gon so organized shall be lazy; still, the 
hadits have much to do with the vivacity 
or the lassitude of a person. If the head 
be too large for the body, there will often 
be exhibited a tendency to inaction. Be- 
sides, it is possible to mark conditions too 
high. 


Nosk-BLEEDINd. — I have 


suffered all my lifo from nose-bleeding, 
sometimes sn severely as to endanger life. 
Will you tell the cause, and best method of 
treatment? 


Ans. Hemorrhage may sometimes arise 
from a depressed condition of the system, 
and especially from a relaxed state of the 
muscular coats of the capillary vessels. 
Bleeding at the nose may be caused by ex- 
posure to the sun, severe cold in the head, 
violent sneezing or coughing, the use of 
spices, coffee, tobacco, or alcoholic stimu- 
lants, and various mental emotions such as 
fear, embarrassment, shame, anger, or any- 
thing which sends the blood too much to 
the head. The bowels should be kept free 
by the use of Graham bread and fruit, the 
head cool, the feet warm, and the extrem- 
ities warmly dressed. Cold water may be 
poured on the back of the neck, and sniffed 
up the nose, and the head wet with cold 
water. 


How To SLEEP. - A corre- 


spondent writes us all the way from Cali- 
fornia as follows: Is it better to sleep on 
the back or on the side!“ 


Ans. It is better, generally, to sleep on 
the back, but it is well to alternate, and 
sleep occasionally on either side, not always 
on the right, nor always on the left, but on 
both. The question is often put to us, 


“Why is my head lop-sided or larger on 
one side?” It may be accounted for by 
always lying on one side. Young mothers 
are apt to place the child always in one 
position when putting it to bed, and the 
skull being soft and thin, the brain grows 
most on the under side, and finally assumes 
permanently this irregular and uneven 
shape. In cholera times, or when the 
bowels are cold, constipated, and inactive, 
it is well to lie on the belly, and thus keep 
the bowels warm. Try it. 


THE Teera.— What will 


arrest mar of the teeth? I have hardly a 
sound tooth in my head; before my teeth 
are fairly grown they begin to rot. Can 
you give me a recipe for making a good 
dentifrice ? 


Ans. Some people have constitutionally 
poor, chalky teeth, and nothing will pre- 
vent their early decay; but a good brush 
and water with a little soap, on rising in 
the morning—the removal of all particles 
of food, and the use of the brush and water 
after eating, will ordinarily be all that is 
needed for the teeth of persons in good 
health. The teeth are injured directly by 
hot drinks and by ice-water, and by not 
being kept clean, and they are indirectly 
ruined by the use of stimulants, con- 
diments, sugar in immoderate quantities, 
rich food, or anything which tends to im- 
pair the general health and keep the system 
in a feverish state. It is well to have a 
good dentist examine them at least once a 
year, and remove any tartar that may ac- 
cumulate, and fill any small cavities that 
may occur before they become large, deep, 
and fatai to the teeth. There ought to be 
more information among the people on the 
subject of the teeth. See the Family 
Dentist,” full of illustrations and valuable 
information. Price, by mail, postage pai 
$1 %. 


Can not TALEK.—I have ideas, 


but can not find words to expres them. 
Please tell me what is the trouble with my 
cranium, and tell me how I may, in a 
measure, overcome it. 


Ans. The faculties and qualities of your 
organization which think and feel, which 
generate thoughts, ideas, and emotions, 
are more strongly developed and active 
than the organ of Language. Consequently 
while you have all the vividness of mental 
conception and emotion, you lack the 
power of expression, your thoughts seem 
to you like fire shut up that seeks an outlet 
but can not get it. Some people have too 
much Language; they are full of sound 
and little sense, hence they give a deluge 
of words for a drop of wisdom. You can 
cultivate your Language by reading aloud. 
by remembering words when uttered by 
others, by thinking over ideas and putting 
them into sentences when not called upon 
to utter them. You should speak pieces, 
repeat verses and speeches, talk to your 
intimate friends, when not embarrassed, in 
such language as you would desire to use 
among strangers, and thus you will, day 
by day, improve your power of forming 
thoughts into words and giving them oral 
expression. Many a man loves art, but 
his hand does not know how to realize it. 
The artist, by practice, trains his hand 
quite as much as he trains his eye; he 
knows the art long before he has the power 
to produce it. The landscape gardener 
has learned how to realize his ideal. Hun- 
dreds appreciate his work as well as he; 
but the trouble is to produce it. You must 
learn to produce your thoughts in the form 
of words. It is an art to talk. Some have 
it by nature strongly marked, but all can 
be cultivated in this respect. Read our 
Hand-Book, How to Talk.” 
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Docror N. HADE.—A lady 
writes us from Mirabile, Caldwell Co., 
Mo., desiring your address. She presents 
the most urgent claims on your attention, 
among other matters, a newly-born babe, 
which you have not seen. She wishes to 
learn the present whereabouts of its peram- 
bulating father. Will the Doctor please do 
his duty, report to*the proper person at 
once, and relieve a most painful anxiety. 


Publishers Department, 


How ro Do rr.— We wish 
to be accommodating. Many of our read- 
ere have the true missionary spirit, and 
want to do good. They believe with us, 
that a more extensive circulation of this 
JOURNAL would awaken new aspirations 
for self-improvement; open and liberalize 
the minds of its readers; favor the canse 
of Temperance in all things; and beget a 
desire to aid in bettering the condition of 
mankind individually and collectively. 
Now, therefore, to second the efforts of 
our friends and voluntary co-workers in 
this new field of inquiry, and to place the 
JOURNAL within easy reach of every fam- 
ily, we submit the following propositions: 

let. We will send to clubs of a hundred, 
100 copies of the A. P. J. from July to 
January—half a year—at 5 cents each. 
But the club must be made up between 
this and the first of November. There 
must be a hundred. We will send all to 
one, or to a hundred different post-offices. 
2d. For $40 we will send fifty copies. - 
8d. For $22 we will send twenty-five 
copies; and for $10 we will send ten 
copies, from July to next January. 
The object in placing the rates so low— 
| which would not cover cost—is, as befo 
stated, to enable our friends to place the 
JOURNAL where it would not otherwise 
Teach. Already, in many cities, villages, 
colleges, seminaries, academies, etc., clubs 
are being formed on the plan here pro- 
posed with the best success. Friends in 
interest, the JouRNAL is in your hands and 
at your disposal. We will publish if you 
will distribute. If you approve, please 
talk it up among your neighbors. 


SomEBoDY Erse.—“ Mis- 
takes will occur in the best regulated fam- 
ilies,” is an adage to which we do not feel 
often called upon to quote as applicable to 
ourselves. But in our last number a se- 
rious blunder was committed, and that, 
too, after every precaution, as we sup- 
posed, had been taken to insure accuracy. 
In the group of clergymen wae presented a 
fine-looking portrait of a distinguished di- 
vine who had been represented to us as 
Dr. A. L. Stone, but who proves to be 
quite unlike that gentleman in feature. 
We shall avail ourselves of the first oppor- 
tunity which offers to secure an authentic 


likeness of Dr. Stone and give it to our 
readers. We do not wish them ta be de- 
ceived by ‘false faces,“ and as we rarely 
ut on a false face ourselves, we are far 
from desiring to ahow up substituted ph 
fognomies in the case of others, especially 
ministers of the Gospel, who in our earnest 
opinion are among the worthiest of men. 


WE will admit in acknowl- 
edgment of P. P. M.'s kind favor, that 
the statement in tho article on Working 
Politeness,” in our June number, is rather 
far-fetched. The idea which it was in- 
tended to embody is not aptly cxpressed. 
We were not sufficiently critical in our 
examination of it before printing to detect 
and right the inconsistency. The purport 
of the article is good and the advice gen- 
erally sound and timely. The Bible ax- 
fom, Answer a fool according to his 
folly,” would certainly apply were the 
“ bore™ spoken of in the second column of 
the article in queation a fool. We think, 
however, that fn our impaticnce and rest- 
lesengss to be about. something else. and 
in our (speaking repreeentatively) lack of 
due respect for seniority, etc., we are in- 
clined to be hasty in pronouncing this or 
that one a bore.“ 

It is our duty to treat all with politeness, 
and not be wanting in kindness and good- 
nature because another intrenches upon 
the rules of decorum. Above all things, 
we should put on charity,“ which * suf- 
fereth long, and is kind.” 


Mr. WN. ANDERSON, for- 
merly phonographic reporter, has prepared 
a lecture on choosing matrimonial com- 
panions, which he will deliver the coming 
season before literary societies in New 
York and vicinity. We are informed that 
Mr. Anderson bases his arguments on 
Phrenology, and that he makes his lecture 
very interesting. He is indorsed by the 
Christian Advocate, the New York Temes 


and other journals. He maY De addressed 
at the office of the New York Herald. 


Ñ — 

Our Books IN Boston.— 
The enterprising house of Messrs. Lez & 
SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, opposite 
the old Sonth Church, has obtained a com- 
plete stock of our publications, and will in 
future supply agents and the Book trade 
of New England, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Canada East, Prince Edward's Isl- 
land, Newfoundland, etc., with all our pub- 
lications at New York prices. ° 

Besides our own works, these gentlemen 
keep a large assortment of the best books; 
and supply at wholesale and at retail an 
books the market. We commen 
Mesers. Lee & Shepard as every way reli- 


able, and their clerks both inte t and 
polite. Give them a call. 


ADVERTISEMENTS must reach 
this office by the ist of the, month previous 
to that in which they are to appear, i. 6., 
& month in advance. Our very large edi- 
tion requires us to close up thus early. 


ANSWER TO THE ENIGMA in 
1174 11. 3, 18.15 19, 8. 17, 6. 19 is Wash. 
7 9 * * le 8 * 
ington, a name revered by all tme Ameri- 


cans. 

My 10, 5. 12, 28 9, 21 is Wesley, the 
founder of the most popular church łn the 
bg 15. 9, 16 2 6 is th 

y 15, 9, 16, s the negro. 

My 4, 2, 11, 19, 17 is Grant, the hero of 
the late war; and I love his name next to 
hat of Washington and Lincoln for having 

one so much for my conntry. 

My 1, 18, 7, 25, 9 is Morse, the gréat 
lightning-tamer. 

y 17, 5, 15, 16, 24, 12, 8, 15 ia Tennysen, 
the author of poems I love to read. 

My 10, 5, 22, 14, 19, 8, 17, 6, 15 is Welling- 
ton. one of the greatest of warriors. 

My whole is one of the best contributors 
to the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, Mrs. Geo. Washington Wyliys. God 
bless you in your good work. M. Mc P. 


[aus correctly answered by A. G. and 
others.] — 


Mr. Joserra Loner, of Me- 


tucheon, N. J., offers for sale an interest 
in his Spring Park Nursery. Parties in- 
terested should visit the same. 


Sournwarp, Ho See ad- 


vertisement of Georgia Fruit Lands on 
our cover. 
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Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may heretn appear. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of 25 cents a line.) 


NEW PHYSIOGNOMY ; OR, 
Biene or CHARACTER—as manifested 
throngh Temperament and External 
Forms, and especially in the Human Face 
Divine. With more than 1,000 illustra- 
tions. By S. R. WELLS, Editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. In one 
volume, handsomely bound, post-paid, $5. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


This work systematizes and shows the 
ecientific basis on which each claim rests. 
The Signs of Character“ are minutely 
elucidated, and so plainly stated as to ren- 
der them available. It is in the delineation 
of individual character that the system finds 
its most useful application. e various 
races and nations are described. The Teu- 
ton he e Greek, Mongolian, 

dian, nian, African, etc., has each 
hie representative. Portraits, in groups, of 
distinguished ns of ancient and mod- 
ern times, with biographical sketches and 
delineations of character, render the work 
of interest to all. DIVINES, ORATORS, 
STATESMEN, WARRIORS, ARTISTS, POBTS, 
Pur oo INVENTORS, PUGILISTS, 
BURGEONS, DISCOVERERS, ACTORS, Musi- 
CIANS, etc., are given. It is an ENCYCLO- 
PÆDIA of biography, acquainting the read- 
er with the career and character, in brief, 
of many great men and women of the past 
1,000 years, and of the present—such, for 
instance, as Aristotle, Julius Cæsar, Shak- 
speare, Washi 75 Napoleon Frankll n, 

cro ryan ellow es, Ir- 
ving, Rosa Bonheur, Theodosia Burr, Cob- 
den, Bright, Lawrence, Bolivar, Whately, 
Thackeray, Dow, Knox, Richelieu, Hopper, 
Buckle, Dickens, Victoria, Weslev, Carlyle, 
Motley, Mill, Spencer, Guthrie, Thompson, 
Aléxander, etc, Every feature of the 
where practicable, has been illustrated with 
neat and finely-executed engravings. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


Fitter THE WaATER.—The 
Asiatic Cholera (see Tribune of July 7, 
1858) Has made its appearance in Lon- 
don. Its first victim attributed his fatal 
malady to the poisonous impurities of the 
Thames, on which river he was employed 
as a ligh ay 

»The Diaphragm Filter, ma 
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Tae New LoRkRK CITIZEN. 


A WEEKLY PAPER PUBLISHED 
EVERY SATURDAY. 


A JOURNAL OF SUGGESTION AND INVESTI- 
GATION, IN THE INTEREST OF IN- 
TELLIGENT AND ORTHODOX 
REFORM. 

— 

CHARLES G. HALPINE, 
Editor and Proprietor. 


GEO. ALFRED TOWNSEND, 
Associate Editor. 


JOHN Y. SAVAGE, Publisher. 


Fora purer and more Republican Gov- 
ernment, a more conecientious Patriotism, 
a more perfect Metropolis, the develop- 
; ment of a better Taste and a more indig- 
: nant Conviction, a representative Litera- 
ture and a less politic Art, the bold and 
original position of 


THE CITIZEN 


‘has already made it a power and a name 
‘in New York. The Conductors now pro- 
pose to develop it into a National organ 
' for the same ends. 
SuBscrIPTions.—Five Dollars a Year. 
To the organizer of a club of fifteen the 
‘ Conductors will send by mail autograph 
‘ copies of the two new books: 
| BAKED Mars OF THE FUNERAL. By Pri- 
vate Miles O'Reilly. 
THE CAMPAIGNS OF A Non-ComMBATANT. 
By George Alfred Townsend. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. —Fifteen Cents a line. 


EDITORIAL AND PUBLICATION 
OFFICE, 82 BEEKMAN STREET. 


University oF ALBANY.— 
Department of Law. The next term com- 
mences on the ist September, 1866, Cir- 
culars obtainable from AMOS DEAN, Al- 
bany, N. Y. * 3t 


JENKINS’ VEST-PocKET LEX- 
Icon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in Leath- 


nufactured 
by ALEXANDER McKunsie & Co., No. 8 er Gilt, W cents. Sent postpaid by FOW- 


West Fourth Street, near Broadway, is the 
kind of porous filter to which I alluded in 
my recent report to the Croton Board. I 
consider the artificial sandstone which 
constitutes the filtering médium to be an 
excellent article for the purpose. The in- 
strument is quite durable, and ouly re- 
quires to be reversed occasionally to {nsure 
ite action. James R. Cn ron, M.D., 
“New York, April 25, 186%. Chemist.” 
Call er send for circular to ALEXANDER 
MoKenzrs & Co., Plumbers and Gasfit- 
ters, 85 West Fourth Street, N. York. zt 


A TREATISE ON THE STEAM- 
Enen in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, 
and Agriculture, with Theoretical Investi- 
gations respecting the Motive Power of 
Heat, and the proper proportion of Steam- 
Engines, Elaborate Tables of the Right 
Dimensions of every part, and Practical 
Instructions for the Manufacture and Man- 
agement of every species of Engine in 
Actual Use. By Jonn Bourne. Being the 
Seventh Edition of A Treatise on the 
Steam-Engine,“ by the Artisan Club.” 
Illustrated by thirty-seven Plates and five 
hundred and forty-six Wood -cuta. One 
vol. 4to, cloth (recently imported). $20. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


— 
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LER AND WELLS, New Tork. 


Turkiso Baras. — No. 63 
COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN HEIGHTS, 
N. Y. 

Encouraged by the favar with which the 
Turga Bata has been received, the un- 
dersigned is now prepared to make it still 
more efficient and attractive, by the intro- 
duction of various improvements suggested 
by an examination of similar baths {n Lon- 
don, Constantinople, and elsewhere, dur- 
ing a visit lately made to Europe for that 
purpose. 

Pleasant rooms, with board, can be far- 
nished to a limited number of persons. who 
may desire to avail themselves of the Bath 
in connection with other hygienic agencies. 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 

Hovuns.—For Ladies from 9 to 12 a.m. 

For Gentlemen, from 2 to 8 P. x. 


Tuar New RI LE. We can 
fill orders for the new gun— described in 
our May number—at $35 each, or, by the 
case of ten or more, at wholesale rates. 
The “ THUNDERBOLT” is pronounced the 
best, as it certainly is the handiest and 
the handsomest Rifle we have ever seen. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
880 Broadway, New York. 


AMEBICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


New Masonic Books. — 
FREEMASON'S MONITOR. An enlarged 
edition of the Masonic Manual. mo, 
tucks, $1 50. 

OLIVER'S HISTORICAL LAND- 
MARKS. Two vols., 12mo, cloth. $5. 

OLIVER'S SIGNS AND SYMBOLS. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

THE GENERAL AHIMAN REZON 
AND FREEMASON’S GUIDE. By Dan- 
iel Sickels, 38d. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

WASHINGTON AND HIS MASONIO 
COMPEERS. By Sidney Hayden. Tus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $3 50. 

CROSS’ TRUE MASONIC CHART. 
New and handsomely illustrated edition, 
with Memoir and Portrait of the author, 
from a painting by the distinguished artist, 
8.T. B. Morse. Edited by Daniel Sickels. 
12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

SIMONS’ PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICE OF MASONIC JURISPRUDENCE. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

MORRIS' LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF FREEMASONRY. 12mo, cloth, 61 50. 

MACKEY’S MYSTIC TIE; OR, FACTS. 
AND OPINIONS. 12mo, cloth, 61 50. 

OLIVER'S REVELATIONS OF A 
SQUARE. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

Any work on Masonry supplied at Pub- 
lisher's prices, and sent free of postage 
through the United States and Canadas, ex- 
cept Territories, on the receipt of price. 
Address Masonic Publishing and Mann- 
facturing Co., 482 Broome Street, New 
York city. 


gw” Liberal discount to the trade. it 


Mrs. E. DR La Vzrenz, M.D., 
140 CARLTON AVENUE, BROOKLYN. 


PHonoeraPaic WORRS.— 

AMERICAN MANUAL OF PHONOG- 
RAPHY. By Longley. $i. 

COPY BOOKS, without covers. 15 cts. 

GRAHAM'S HAND-BOOK OF STAND- 
ARD PHONOGRAPHY. $3. 

NEW MANNERS BOOK, printed in 
Phonography. $1. 

PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER. By Pit- 
man. Corresponding Style. $1 50. 

PHRASE BOOK, a Vocabulary of 
Phraseology. $1. 

REPORTER'S COMPANION. By Pit- 
man, $1 50. 

STANDARD PHONOGRAPHIC DIC- 
TIONARY. Invaluable to the Student and 
Practica] Reporter. $5. 

THE AMERICAN PHONETIC DIC- 
TIONARY. By Daniel S. Smalley. 64 50. 

THE HISTORY OF SHORT-HAND. 
$1. 

THE MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY. 
By Pitman. New edition. §1. 

THE REPORTER'S MANUAL. $1 

THE PHONOGRAPHIO READER. By 
Pitman. 50 cents. 

*,* PITMAN’S MANUAL READER 
AND COPY BOOK for Students sent 
post-paid for @1 50. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
880 Broadway, New York. 

P. 8.—Measrs. FOWLER AND WELLS em- 
ploy several short-hand writers constantly, 
and give both oral and written instruction 
in thie moat useful art. There is no field 
now open to young men which promises 
more pleasant or lucrative employment 
than this. We advise all who can, male 
and female, to learn Phonography. 


Gumer Booxs.—We furnish 
all Maps of Cities, Towne, Counties, States, 
and of the World, at publisher's prices, 
and send the same by post or express from 
this office on receipt of pay. F. & W. 


[ Avaver, 


GEMS or Sacrep Sonc.—A 
New Volume of the Choicest Pieces of the 
Best Composers, with Piano Accompanit- 
ments; a beantifal collection of popular 
music, uniform with the previous volumes 
of the Home Circle Series,“ now consist- 
ing of seven volumes, the whole forming 
the most complete and valuable library ot 
Piano Music published, to which will soon 
be added, Gus or ScorrreH Sones,” 
now in press. Price of each, Plain, $2 50; 
Cloth, $8; Cloth, full gilt, $4. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., 37% Washington Street, 


Boston. tf. 
Masonic WORKS. 
Manual of the Lodge ......... . $2 00 
Masonic Arch.......... K e e 1 50 
Book of the Chapter 1 5 
Masonic Harp........... e 1 OD 
Book of the Commander B 
Monitor........ 55 ...... 100 
True Masonic Guide.. ... 300 
Manual of Freemasonry...... ....... 150 
Jachin and Buaz.............. e 2 50 
Mncoy's Masonic Manual. . . 2 00 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Advertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the 
127 of the month 57 Gale ta which 
n cages 


torian. 28 conte a ihe oF $B a coleman} 


THe AMERICAN FARMER.— 


The Practical Farmer's own . The 
cheapest and best AGRICULTURAL and 
HORTICULTURAL Journal in America. II- 
lustrated with numerous engravings of 
Farm Buildings, Animale, „Flowers, 
etc. Only one dollar a year. Read what is 
said of it by the press. 
FF 
more w 

the American Fares y Tele- 
mi opens with fair promise of success.— 
ry 5 

Eminently worthy of a liberal patronage. 
— Maseachusetie A Aman. z 

It bide fair to become a standard farmer’s 


ell got u 
Eminently 
a liberal patronage.— Working Farmer, 
The Farmer is a firet-class Agricultaral 
Journal from its very first “ Peep o' Day. 
Dvening Philadelphia. 
Promises to be a valuable monthly.— 
Utica Herald. * 
Five copies for eight copies for $6, 
and any larger numbcr at the same rate, or 


B cents a ror. A free copy to the getter 
up of a club of tea. 

Postmasters and all friends of cul- 
tural improvement are 


respectul solicited 
to obtain and forward subscriptions. 


Specimen copy set to all a nts on re- 
ceipt of ten Sante. JOHN TURNER, 

Publisher an erage istry 

tl. Rochester. N. T. 


PokrRarrs OF WASHINGTON, 
LINCOLN, ANDREW JOHNSON, and JOHN 
Brown. All or either of the above, ex- 
ecuted by Dodge, will be sent by mail at 


the following prices; 

Imperial size Sates $38 00 
Medium size..... e 1 00 
Card size for album..............-0 2 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
980 Broadway, New York. 


PHONOGRAPHY FOR LEARN- 


ERA. — The Manual of Ph „ the 
hono- 


and-labor-saving art. They will be mailed, 
to an pari or the United States 
postpaid, / 50. Address 
w AND 
- 889 Broadway, New York. 
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MECHANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
ComPanions— 
For the Bookbinder ..... 9 ꝗ 892 B 
Brass 


1 
1 
Cabinet Makerr . . 1 
Chandler FCC 12 
Cotton Spinner nœ | 
Dise lands 1 
Dyer*s Companiloůon 000 1 
„% Instructor ? 

1 


Allee iw 
Millwright and Miller................ 
Painter and Gilde r. 


THe MANUFACTURE OF IRON IN ALL 
rs Vartove BRANCHES, to which is added 
an Eseay on the Manufacture of Steel, by 


Fred'k Overman, Mining Engineer. (This 
work is scarce, and will not be reprint) 
III ⁵³ĩðͤùd TAAARIFA $15 
Napier's Electro-Metallurgy.......... 2 00 
Overman's Metallurgy....... ........ 3 00 
Bourne on the Steam-Engine......... 2 50 


n 12 00 
Youmans’ Class-Book of Chemistry.. 2 00 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


E 

Works ON TEMPERANCE.— 
Among the best and most useful for per- 
sonal reading, and for distribution where 


needed, are the following: The National 
Temperance Advocate, monthly, 16 pages, 
$1 per year; The Youth's Temperance 
nner, monthly, 4 es, 40 cents per 
year; Delavan's Consideration of the Tem- 
rance Argument and History, $1 50; 
emperance leogo Book, $1 50; Juvenile 
Temperance Speaker, 25 cepts; Buy Your 
Own Cherries, 20 cents; Beecher’s Sermons, 
2% cents; Tempérance Volume, 70 cents; 
Ardent Spirits, 30 cents; Putnam and the 
Wolf, 30 cents; Tem nce Manual, 20 
cents; Marcia and Ellen, the Drunkard'e 
Children, 35 cents; The Little Captain, 35 
cents; Recf Village, 50 cents; The Bessio 
Serles—5 vols. $1 B. 85 cents per volume; 
Alcoholic Medication, 30 cents; The True 
Piatform (paper), 60 cents; 


Le) parinn 
The e Temperance Platform (bound; 85 |. 
0 em- 


cents; Proceedings of the Bara 
perance Convention, 25 cents; 

rance Melodist—180 pages, 50 cents; 

e Drunkard's Child, 50 cents; Annals of 
the Rescued, $1 25; Win and Wear, $1 25: 
The Cedar Christian, 90 cents; Giles Old- 
ham, 90 cents; Water Drops, 90 cents; 
‘Haste to the Rescue, 90 cents; Three 
Cripples, 7 cents; The Giants, 75 cents; 
Nai 


Tho Tem- 


ve Vil ; 5 centa; Hope for the 
llen, 50 cents; Drama of D enn 50 
cents; Haunted House, 35 cents; e 
Harvey Boys, 50 cents; Arthur Merton, 
125; The Old Distillery, $1 95; My Sister 
t, $1 25; Brandy Drops. 80 cents; 

The Physiology of e and Total 
Abstinence, 50 cents; Temperance Record 
and Crusade—No, 1, 10 cents; Permanent 
Temperance Documente—No. 1, $1; Come 
Home, Father—this beautiful ballad, set to 
music for the piano, is one of the best Tem- 


ce songs ever published—90 cents; 
Ricoholie Contr s 


oversy—a Review of the 
Westminster Review on the 5 
Errors of Teetotalism, by Dr. Tral 
cents; Sober and Temperate Life, with 
Notes and Illustrations by Louis Cornaro 
50 cents: Notes on Beauty, Vigor. and 
Development. 10 cents per copy, or $5 per 
hundred; Father Mathew, the Temperance 
Apostle, his Portrait, Character, and Biog- 
raphy, 10 cents per copy, or $5 per hundred; 
ent’s Temperance Tales, J vols. H 20 
70 cents per volume; Autobiography of 
John Vine Hall, 60 cents; The Medicine- 


Shelf, 80 cents; The Kemptons, $1 ; th 


Haste to the Rescue; or, Work while it is 
Day, 90 cents; The Drunkard's Child; or, 
the Triumphs of Faith, 50 cents. We re- 


peat, these are the best works in print on 
this vital question. We would place copies 
in evéry family, had we the means, believ- 
ing they would aid in saving thonsands 
who would otherwise fall into drunkards’ 
graves. Orders for single copies, or in 
- quantities to sell again, will be promptly 
tent on reeejpt of. price, by FowLER ANÐ 
WELLS, 880 Broadway, New York. s 


VALUABLE Books—vEBY 
SCARCE: 


THE HISTORY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK from its earliest settlement 
to the present time, by Marr L. : 
Illustrated with over one hundred engrav- 
ings. $7. 

AMERICAN ELOQUENCE. A collec- 
tion of Speeches and Addresses by the 
most eminent Orators of America; with 
Biographical Sketches and Illustfative 
510 y FRANK Moore, in two volumes. 


BROADHEAD’S HISTORY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 1600-1664. $5. 


HOTCHKEN'S HISTORY OF WEST- 
ERN NEW YORK. 35. 


POPULAR LECTURES ON SCIENCE 
AND ART, by Dionysrvs LARDNER. In 2 
vols., illustrated. $10. 


WOMAN'S RECORD; or, Sketches of 
all Distinguished Women from the be- 

nning” till a.D. 1850. Arranged in Four 

ras, by Saran JosErHa HALE; illustrated 
by 230 Portraits. $7. aoe 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WM. 
WIRT, Attorney-General of the U. States. 
By Joux P. KENNEDY. In 2 vola. $5. 


HISTORY OF MEXICO—HER CIVIL 
WARS AND COLONIAL AND REVO- 
LUTIONARY ANNALS, from the period 
of the Spanish Conquest. 1520, to 1849, in- 
cluding an acconnt of the War with the 
United States, its causes, and Military 
Achievements. By Parr TOUR, . M.D. 


$A 

THE MILITARY HEROES OF THE 
REVOLUTION, with a Narrative of the 
War of Independence. By CHAs. J. PE- 
TERSON. $3 50. 


ILLUSTRATED BOTANY. By JonnB. 
Newman. In 2 vols., comprising the most 
valuable Native and Exotic Plants, with 
A history, medicinal properties, etc. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTER- 
LY REVIEW, in 2 vols. i cA 


GOLDSMITH’S ANIMATED NATURE, 
885 plates, 2 vols., sheep.’ $7. 

FARNHAM'S PICTORIAL TRAVELS 
IN CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. $3 50. 


WASHINGTON’S LETTERS ON AG- 
RICULTURE. Fac-similes of Letters from 
George Washington to Sir John Sinclair, 
M. P. $8 50. For sale b 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


Dr. Jerome Kroper’s High- 
est Premium Electro-Medical Ba 7 
New improvements patented in United 
States, England, and France. 

Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
tf. 480 Broadway, New York. 


CHICKERING & Sons. Es- 


tablished 1823. Manufacturers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Broadway, New York. Messrs. 
C. & Sons have been awarded -five 
Medals for the . their Instru- 
ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
which were awarded in the months of 
September and October, 1865. 


KNTrrixdg MAcHINES FOR 
FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. Some- 
ching New and Invaluable for Family Dee. 

e offer the 7 5 the simplest, prong 
t byes dr rp 9 ing Machine i the w $ 

occupies bu e space—is po e, 
attached to a stand or table 
weighs about 40 Ibs. 

It will knit a variety of stitches ; the break- 
age of needles is trifling ; the cost of needles 
ie insignificant, and the most delicate mate- 
ria} can be knit pure and spotless, as the 
needles are not oiled. 

Orders for Machines may be sent thro 
e AMERIOAN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Broadway, New York. 
Send for a circular. ents wanted. 
DALTON KNITTING CHINE CO., 
537 Broadway, New York. 


THE MOVEMENT-CUBE. .........$1 T5 
PHYSICAL PERFEOTION......... 1 W 
FAMILY GYMNASIUM.... ....... 1 


OALISTHENICS......... eee 1:00 
LEWIS'S NEW GYMNASTIOS..... 1 15 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

380 Broadway, New York. 


New Booxs.— CYCLOPEDIA 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Em- 
bracing Personal and Critical Notices of 
Authors and Selections from their Writ- 
ings, from the earliest period to the pres- 
ent day. With 22% Portraits, 425 Auto- 
graphs, and 75 Views of Colleges, Libra- 
ries and Residences of Authors. 2 vols., 
oyal 8vo. $12. 

upplement to the same, 1 vol.12mo. 22. 

THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
PIE ees by Prof. Aeassirz. 46 Ilus- 
ons. 


AMERICAN E UENCE. A Cyclo- 
pedia of American uence, in 2 large 
vols. 8vo, with fine steel Portraits. 89. 


LECTURES ON SCIENCE AND ART. 
2 vols., by DIONYSIUS LanpNER, fully illus- 
trated. $6 

CHAMBERS’ INFORMATION FOR 
THE PEOPLE. A Popular Encyclopedia, 
with numerous additions, and more than 
500 Engravings. 2 large vols. $10. 


THE AMERICAN QUESTION. By 
JOHN BRIOHT (the ro tae champion of 
American liberty). . 


MEN AND TIMES OF THE REVO- 
LUTION. $3. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAK- 
SPEARE. Large print. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
TRY, by J. Rexwick, LL.D. $1 2. 


BANTING ON CORPULENCE. 50 cts. 
oe ON WAKEFULNESS. 


HALE’S DICTIONARY OF POETICAL 
QUOTATIONS. 2 50. 


EVANS' MILLWRIGHTS GUIDE, 
8vo, copperplates. 

THE BOOK OF ELOQUENCE, in prose 
and verse, from the most eloquent Orators 
wa Poets of other days and the present 

me. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ ELOCUTION- 
ARY READER, containing a selection of 
Reading Lessons, with rules and excr- 
cises. 92. 


JEFFERSON'S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY PRACTICE. $1 B. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


A LIBRARY For LECTURERS, 
SPEAKERS, AND OTHERS.—Every Lawyer, 
Clergyman, Senator, Congressman, Teach- 
er, Debater Student, etc., who desires to 
be informed and poeted on the Rulos and 
Regulations which Govern Public Bodies, 
as well as those who desire the best books 
on the art of Public Speaking, should 
poe himself with the follow amall 

rary: 


The Indispensable Hand Book....... $2 2 
The Art of Extempore Rent er 2 00 
The Right Word in the Right Place... 75 
The American Debate r . 200 


The Exhibition S 1 50 
The Manual of Parliamentary Practice 1 25 
Dwyer on Elocution.......... 1 00 
of Eloquence............-...... 200 

We will send one copy each by firat 


express on receipt of $12; or se tel 
by mail, post-paid at the prices affixed.” 
Addrese, AND WELLS. 


389 Broadway, N. T. 


JOHN SLATER, Gentlemen's 


Boot Maker, 2 Cortland Street, near Broad- 
way, New York. Gentlemen Pepe! ata 
distance can take the measure of their feet 
by sending for a pan 

Lasts made to fit the feet. 


Grey Harr.—How to Re- 
store it to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 
ALDRICH’S IMPERIAL POMADE 
WILL CERTAINLY DO IT. 


Composed of puray vogo anio 1 


ents. The Sage t, mos 0 
certain in its effects of any article ever 
manufactured. Frery Bottle Warranted. 


Cures Dandruff, prevents the hair from 
falling out, and allays itching of the scalp. 
For sale by 
GaBANDAX & Mansa, 679 Broadway, 
CASWELL & Mack, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
HELMBOLD, 594 Broadway, 
HeeEmMAn* & Co., Broadway, 
Knapp, 362 Hudson Street. 
Druggists generally. 
Wholesale nte, F. C. WELLS & CO., 
Franklin 


115 Street, New York. 
S.A.C Proprietors. 
oonsocket, R. I. 


Goop Books For FARMERS. 
Illustrated Annual Register of Rural Af- 
fairs for 1855-0-7, with 440 Engravings, 
vol. 1, post-paid, $1 50. 

Do., do., for 1858-9-60, with 450 Engrav- 
ings, vol. 2, $1 50. A 

o., do., 1861-2-3, $1 50. 

Do., do., 1864-5-6, $1 50. 

Do., do., 1866, separate, 130 Engravings, 
post-paid, 35 cents. 

Rural Manual, comprising The House,” 
“The Farm,” “The Garden,” and “ Do- 
mesrtic Animals.” $2 25. 

Fruit Culture for the Million; or, Hand- 
book for the Cultivation and Management 
of Fruit Trees. $1. Address 

FOW AND WELLS, 
880 Broadway, New York. 


New ANATOMICAL AND PHYS 
IOLOGICAL PLATES. By R. T. Traut, 
M.D. Price $20. 


These plates were prepared expressly for 
Lecturers and Teachers, as well ás for Stu- 
dente. They represent all of the organs 
and principal structures of the human body 
in eitu, and of the size of life. Every 
family ought to have a set, and every man, 
woman, and child ought to be familiar with 
the wonderful structures and functions 
which they so admirably illustrate. There 
are six in the set, as follows: 

The Heart and Lungs.—No. 1 pre- 
sents a front view of the lungs, heart, siom- 
ach, liver, gall-bladder, larynx, thymus, and 

arotid glands, common carotid arteries, and 
agular vein ; also of the principal portions 
of the bowels, and cawl or omentum, Col- 
ored as in life. ` 

Dissections.—No. 2 ia a complete dis- 
section of the heart, exbibiting its valves 
and cavities, and the course of the blood. 
The large arteries and veins of the heart, 
lungs, and neck are displayed, with the 
windpipe and its bronchial ramifications ; 
also the liver with lis gall-bladder aud 
ducts; the crens; the kidneys with their 
ureters and blood-vessela; the descending 
aorta, or largo artery of the chest and abdo- 
men, with its brancbes into the right and 
left iliac arteries; the ascending Vena cave, 
or great vein of the abdomen and thorax; 
the uterus and its appen‘ages—ovaries, ful- ` 
toptan tubes, round and broad ligaments, 
ete. 


Nervous System.—No. 3. Side view 
of the brain, heart, lungs, liver, bowels, ute- 
rus, and bladder. Also the various subdi- 
visions of the base of the brain, with the 
whole length of the spinal cord, showing 
the origin of all the cerebro-spinal nerves. 
yar useful to physicians, phrenologists, 
teachers, lecturers, and others. 

The Eye and the Ean—No. 4. The 
anatomy of the eye and ear, representing | 
the arrangements of the minute blood-vee- 
sels, nefves, and other structures concerned 
in the functione of seeing and hearing. 
Beantifally colored, 


Digestion.—No.5. The alimentary ca- 
nal complete, exhibiting the exact size, 
shape, and arrangements of the structures 
especially concerned in tion, viz., the 
mouth, throat, tongue, esophagus, stomach, 
small and large intestines, with the liver, 
gall-bladder, and the biliary ducis: also the 
internal structure of the kidneys, and a 
beautiful representation of the lacteal ab- 
sorbents and glanda, thoracic duct, and 
their connections.with the thoracic arteries 
and veins. Oolored to represent life. 


Circulation—Skin.—No. 6. The lobes 
of the lungs and cavities of the heart, valves, 
eic., with the large vessels of the circula- 
tion; also a minute dissection of the struc- 
tion of the structures of the skin—the 
sebaceous follicles, sweat da, etc.—ex- 
ilar as | the extent and importance of the 

t depurating funetion of the surface. 


“The most na and best ever made. 


EIT lecturer, teacher, and physician 
should have a set. Price for the whole set, 
beautifully colored and mounted, $20. We 
do not sell single plates. Address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


Skeletons.— Human skeletons wired 


and articulated—$40 to $50. 


Goop Books sy Man.— 
Any book, magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
ter where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at publisher’s prices, from 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 
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FESOP’S FABLES. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
a. eae 
THE GOATHERD AND THE GOATS. 


T was a stormy day. and the snow 
was falling fast, when a Goatherd drove 
his Goats, all white with snow, into a 
desert cave for shelter. There he found 
that a herd of Wild-goats, more numerous 
and larger than his own, had already taken 
possession. So, thinking to secure them 
all, he left his own Gduts to take care of 
themselves, and threw the branches which 
he had brought for them to the Wild-goats 
to browse on. But when the weathei 
cleared np, he found his own Goats had 
perished from hunger, while the Wild- 
goats were off and away to the hills and 
woods. So the Goatherd returned a laugh- 
ing-stock to his neighbors, having failed 
to gain the Wild-goats, and having lost 
his own. 

They who neglect their old friends for 
the sake of new, are rightly served if they 
lose both. 

THE COUNTRY MAID AND HER 
MILK-CAN. 


COUNTRY MAID was walking 

along with a can of Milk upon her 
head, when she fell into the following 
train of reflections: ‘‘ The money for 
which I shall sell this milk will enable me 
to increase my stock of eggs to three hun- 
dred. These eggs, allowing for what may 
prove addle, and what may be destroyed 
by vermin, will produce at least two hun- 
dred and fifty chickens. The chickens 
will be fit to carry to market just at the 
time when poultry is always dear; so that 
by the new-year I can not fail of having 
money enough to purchase a new gown. 
Green—let me consider—yes, green be- 
comes my complexion best, and green it 
shal] be. In this dress I will go to the 
fair, where all the young fellows will 
strive to have me fora partner; but no— 
I shall refuse every one of them, and with 
a disdainful toss turn from them.“ Trans- 
ported with this idea, she could not for- 


THB COUNTY MAID AND HER MILK-CAR. 


bear acting with her head the thought that 
thas passed in her mind; when—down 
came the can of milk! and all her im- 
aginary happiness vanished in a moment. 


THE EAGLE AND THE JACKDAW. 


AR Eagle made a swoop from a 
high rock, and carried off alamb. A 


Jackdaw, who saw the exploit, thinking 
that he could do the like, bore down with 


-i'th ne 


wild goats abode. 
| station at the mouth of the cave, and the 
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men, at least, kili us with decency and 
skill, but if we fall into the hands of 
botchers instead of butchers, we shall suf- 
fer a double death; for be well assured, 
men will not go without beef, even though 
they were without butchers.” 

Better to bear the ills we have, than fly 
to others that we know not of. 


THE LION AND ASS HUNTING, 


LION and an Ass made an agree- 
ment to go out huntingtogether. By- 
and-by they came to a cave, where many 
The Lion took up his 


THE EAGLE AND THE JACKDAW. 


all the force he could muster upon a ram, 
intending to bear him off as a prize. But 
his claws becoming entangled in the wool, 
he made such a fluttering in hie efforts to 
escape, that the shepherd, seeing through 
the whole matter, came up and caught him, 
and having clipped his wings, carried him 
home to his children at nightfall. ‘* What 
bird is this, father, that you have brought 
us?” exclaimed the children. Why,” 
said he, if you ask himself, he will tell 
you that he is an Eagle; but if you will 
take my word for it, I know him to be but 
a Jackdaw.“ 


THE BEEVES AND THR BUTCHERS. 


HE Beeves, once on a time, deter- 


mined to make an end of the Butch- 
ers, whose whole art, they said, was con- 
celved for their destruction. So they as- 
sembled together, and had already whet- 


— — 


ted their horns for the contest, when a 
very old Ox, who had long worked at the 
plow, thus addressed them: Have a 
care, my friends, what you do. These 


Ass, going within, kicked and brayed and 
made a mighty fuss to frighten them out. 


When the Lion had caught very many of 


them, the Ass came out and asked him if 
he had not made a noble fight, and routed 
the goats properly. Tes, indeed,” said 
the Lion; and I assure you, you would 
have frightened me too if I had not known 
you to be an Ass.“ 

When braggarts are admitted into the 
company of their betters, it is only to be 
made use of and be laughed at. 


THE FISHERMAN. 


FISHERMAN went to a river to 

fish; and when he had laid his nets 
across the stream, he tied a stone toa long 
cord, and beat the water on either side of 
the net, to drive the fish into the meshes. 
One of the neighbors that lived thereabout 
seeing him thus employed, went up to him 
and blamed him exceedingly for disturb- 
ing the water, and making it so muddy as 
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THE. BRAZIER AND HIS DOG. 


HERE was a certain Brazier who 
had a little Dog. While he hammered 
away at his metal, the Dog slept; bat 
whenever he sat down to his dinner, the 
Dog woke up. Sluggard car!” said the 
Brazier, throwing him a bone, ‘ you sleep 
through the noise of the anvil, but wake 
up at the first clatter of my teeth.” 
Men are awake enough to their own in- 
terests, who turn a deaf ear to their friend's 
distress. 


THE GEESE AND THE CRANES. 


‘OME Geese and some Cranes fed 
together in the same field. One day 
the sportsmen came suddenly down upon 
them. The Cranes, being light of body, 
flew off in a moment and escaped; bat 
the Geese, welghed down by their fat, 
were all taken. 
In civil commotions, they fare best who 
have least to fetter them. 


“THE ASS, THE FOX, AND THE LION. 


Ar Ass and a Fox having made a 
compact alliance, went out into the 
fields to hunt. They met a Lion on the 
way. The Fox, seeing the impending 
danger, made up to the Lion, and whis- 
pered that he would betray the Ass into his 
power, if he would promise to bear him 
harmless. The Lion having agrced to do 
80, the Fox contrived to lead the Ass into 
a snare. The Lion no sooncr saw the Ass 
secured, than he fell at once upon the Fox, 
reserving the other for his next meal, 


THE TRUMPETER TAKEN PRISONER. 


A TRUMPETER being taken pris- 
oner in a battle, begged hard for 
quarter. Spare me, good sirs, I beseech 
you,” said he, “and put me not to death 
without cause, for I have killed no one my- 
self, nor have I any arms but this trumpet 
only.” “For that very reason,” said they 
who had seized him, * shall you the sooner 
die, for without the spirit to fight, your- 
self, you stir up others to warfare and 
bloodshed.” 

He who incites to strife is worse than he 
who takes part in it. 


THE HEIFER AND THE OX. 


HEIFER that ran wild in the 

field, and had never felt the yoke, up- 
braided an Ox at plow for submitting to 
such labor and drudgery. The Ox said 
nothing, but went on with his work. Not 
long after, there was a great festival. The 
Ox got hie holiday; but the Heifer was 
led off to be sacrificed at the altar. “If 


THE HEIFER AND THE OX. 


to be unfit to drink. “I am sorry,” said 
the Fisherman, ‘‘ that this does not please 
you, but it is by thus troubling the waters 
that I gain my living.” 


this be the end of your idleness,” said the 
Ox, “I think that my work is better than 
your play. I had rather my neck felt the 
Yoke than the axe.” 
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THE FOX AND THE STORK. 
FOX one day invited a Stork to 
dinner, and being disposed to divert 

himself at the expense of his guest, pro- 
vided nothing for the entertainment but 


as anxious that her husband should appear 
a suitable match for her. So, while the 
young one seized every opportunity of 
pulling out the good man’s gray hairs, the 
old one was as industrious in plucking out 


some thin soup in a shallow dish. This 
the Fox lapped up very readily, while the 
Stork, unable to gain a mouthful with her 
long narrow bill, was as hungry at the end 
of dinner as when she began. The Fox, 
meanwhile, professed his regrct at seeing 
her eat so sparingly, and feared that the 
dish was not seasoned to her mind. The 
Stork said little, but begged that the Fox 
wonld do her the honor of returning her 
visit; and accordingly he agreed to dine 
with her on the following day. He ar- 
rived true to his appointment, and the 
dinner was ordered forthwith; bat when 
it was served up, he found to his dismay 
that it was contained in a narrow-necked 
vessel, down which the Stork readily 
thrust her long neck and bill. while he 
was obliged to content himself with lick- 
ing the neck of the jar. Unable to satisfy 
his hunger, he retired with as good a grace 
as he could, observing that he could hardly 
find fault with his entertainer, who had 
only paid him back in his own coin. 


THE HUSBANDMAN AND THE SFA. 


HUSBANDMAN secing a ship 
fall of sailors tossed abont up and 
down upon the billows, cried out. Oh, 
Sea! deceitfal and pitiless element, that 
destroyest all who venture upon thee!” 
The Sea heard him, and assuming a 
«woman's voice, replied, “ Do not reproach 
me; I am not the cause of this disturbance, 
but the Winds, that when they fal] upon 
me will give no repose. But should you 
eail over me when they are away, you will 
say that I am milder and more tractable 
than your own mother ea 


THE MAN AND HIS TWO WIVES. 


N days when a man was allowed 
more wives than one, a middle-aged 
bachelor, who could be called neither 
young nor old, and whose hair was only 
just beginning to turn gray, must needs 
fall in love with two women at once, and 


marry them both. The one was young and 


blooming, and wished her husband to ap- 


every black hair she could find. For a 
while the man was highly gratified by 
their attention and devotion, till he found 
one morning that, between the one and 
the other, he had not a hair left. 

He that submite his principles to the in- 
fluence and caprices of opposite parties 
will end in having no principles at all. 


THE BOLL AND THE GOAT. 


BULL being pursued by a Lion, 

fled into a cave where a wild Goat 
had taken up his abode. The Goat apon 
this began molesting him and butting at 
him with his horns. ‘ Don’t suppose,” 
said the Bull, if I suffer this now, that it 
is you J am afraid of. Let the Lion be 
once out of sight, and I will soon show 
you the difference between a Bull and a 
Goat.” 
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THE JACKASS IN OFFICE. 
AX Ass carrying an Image in a re- 
ligious procession, was driven through 
a town, and all the people who passed by 
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THE MISCHIEVOUS DOG. 


I wasa Dog so wild and mis- 
chievous, that his master was obliged 
to fasten a heavy clog about his neck, to 


THE MISCHIEYOUS DOG. 


made a lowreverence. Upon this the Ass, 
supposing that they intended this worship 
for himself, was mightily puffed up, and 
would not budge another step. But the 
driver soon laid the stick across his back, 
saying at the eame time, You silly dolt! 
it is not you that they reverence, but the 
Image which vou carry.“ 

Fools take to themselves the respect that 
is given to their office. 


THE ASTRONOMER, 


N Astronomer used to walk out 
every night to gaze upon the stars. 
It happened one night that, as he was 
wandering in the outskirts of the city, 
with his whole thoughts rapt up in the 
skies, he fell into a well. On his holloning 


and calling out, one who heard his cries | 


ran up to him, and when he had listened 


THE BULL AND THE GOAT. 


Mean people take advantage of their 
neighbors’ difficulties to annoy them; but 


pear as youthful as herself; the other was || the time will come when they will repent 
somewhat more advanced in age, and was / them of their insolence. 


to his story, sald. My good man, while 
you are trying to pry into the mysteries of 
heaven, you overlook the common objects 
that are under your feet.” 


prevent him biting and worrying his 
neighbors. The Dog, priding himself 
upon his badge, paraded in the market- 
place, shaking his clog to attract atten- 
tion. Buta sly friend whispered to him, 
“The less noise you make, the better; 
your mark of distinction is no reward of 
merit, but a badge of disgrace!” 

Men often mistake notoriety for fame, 
and would rather be remarked for their 
vices or follies than not be noticed at all. 


THE EAGLE. AND THE ARROW. 


BOWMAN took aim at an Eagle 

and hit him in the heart. As the 
Eagle turned his head in the agonies of 
death, he saw that the Arrow was winged 
with his own feathers. ‘‘ How much 
sharper,” said he, are the wounds made 
by weapons which we ourselves have 
supplied l“ 


THE WOLF AND THE GOAT. 


WOLF seeing a Goat feeding on 

the brow of a high precipice where he 
could not come at her, besought her to 
come down lower, for fear she should miss 
her footing at that dizzy height; and 
moreover,” said he, the grass is far 
sweeter and more abundant here below.“ 
But the Goat replied: " Excuse me; it is 
not for my dinner that you invite me, bnt 
for your own.“ 


— 


THE WOLF IN SHEEP'S CLOTHING. 


WOLF, once upon a time, re- 

solved to disguise himself, thinking 
that he should thus gain an easier liveli- 
hood. Having, therefore, clothed himeelf 
in a shecp's skin, he contrived to get 
among a flock of Sheep, and feed along 
with them, so that even the Shepherd was 
decetved by the imposture. When night 
came on and the fold was closed, the Wolf 
was shut up with the Sheep, and the door 
made fast. But the Shepherd, wanting 
something for his supper, and going in to 
fetch out a sheep, mistook the Wolf for 
one of them, and killed him on the spot 
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THE ANTHROPOID APES. 


Tus term anthropoid is applied to the family 
of tailless apes. These apes are all able to walk 
erect, though not usually moving on all-fours.“ 

The OnAx-OUrAxd, or Simia satyrus, in former 
times, included the chimpanzee, which, however, 
is now regarded as belonging to a different ge- 
nus; and the term Orang refers only to an ape 
found in Indo-China and the East India islands. 
The 8. satyrus is about five feet high when erect, 
is covered with reddish hair, and, as the fore- 
head is full, and the snout not extremely promi- 
nent, resembles man more than any other ape of 
which we have satisfactory information. It is 
solitary in its habits, and builds in trees a rude 
shelter from storms. Some naturalists have pla- 
ced this ape below the dog in the scale of intelli- 
gence ; but this seems unjust. Buffon and oth- 
ers have given instances in which very consider- 
able intelligence was manifested. The orang is 
little known in the West, as few specimens have 
been imported, although many of other genera 
have been exhibited under its name. 

The CHIMPANZEE, or Troglodytes niger, inhabits a 
narrow district of western tropical Africa, and is 
the Angola orang of the old naturalists. It is 


four to five feet high, covered with grayish hair, 


long and thick upon the back, but short and 
thin elsewhere. It is gregarious, and lives al- 
most wholly among the trees. To protect itself 
against the furious storms of its country, it con- 
structs a hut of twigs and leaves like the orang, 
and when attacked defends itself with clubs and 
stones. The first individual of this species ever 
seen in Europe was brought to England in 17388, 
and exhibited as a curiosity. Of late years, 
many have been brought to Europe and America, 
where they have been exhibited as orang-outangs. 

The Nsureco Mxovvs, or nest-building ape, the 
Troglodytes calvus of Du Chaillu, inbabits the go- 
rilla country. It is of secluded habits, and is 
but little known. It is of moderate size; its 
face when young is white, but sooty black in the 
adult; ita head is bald, and its body is covered 
with dark hair; it skillfully constructs nests or 
huts in trees, with the tops curved to shed rain. 
In one of these a pair (for the T. calvus is not 
gregarious) abide until the berries in the vicinity 
are consumed, when they remove and construct 
another nest. These huts are so well built that 
Du Chaillu was for a long time unwilling to be- 
lieve them other than the work of hunters. 

The KoOLO-K ARA, or speaking ape, was also dis- 
covered by Du Chaillu. It is covered with hair, 
which on the face is arranged like the whiskers 
of the bearded races. Its forehead is very prom- 
inent, and ite cranial cavity is very large. If Du 
Chaillu's account can be relied upon, it resem- 
bles man more than any other of the family. 
Nothing is known of its habits, as its timidity is 
so great that even Du Chaillu himself was unable 
0 discover or invent anything concerning it. 

The GoniILA, or man-monkey, is found only 
in western Africa, inhabiting a narrow strip of 
country near the equator. 
a specimen in the museum at Melbourne, Austra- 
lia, being nearly seven feet high, ard five feet 
abont the shoulders. The body in covered with 


— 


It is of gigantic size, 


ORANG-OUTANG. 


thick hair, varying in color from gray to black ; 
the face is black and bearded, and the eyes are 
deeply set. Although, like other apes, its natu- 
ral mode of locomotion is on all- fours, yet it is 
able to move erect with ease and rapidity. It is 
a restless, nomadic creature, living in pairs with 
its young; is strictly vegetarian, and always 
sleeps with its back to a tree. The strength of 
the gorilla is prodigious. It is said to bend and 
break a gun-barrel without difficulty. This, how- 
ever, is doubtful. We have only Du Chaillu’s 
word for it. It is known that one stroke of its 
massive hand will disembowel a man, or break 
his arms. The lion is not found in its country, 


and the leopard flees at his approach. When ex- 


cited, it beats its breasts, and makes a deep roar- 
ingsound. Although the only animal that meets 
man face to face, the gorilla is not the frightful 
creature of our imagination. Usually it is retir- 
ing, even timid, and is found after patient search. 
Its ferocity appears only in defense of ita young, 
except in case of a lonoly male, who, having 
been deprived of his mate, seems full of malice, 
and wanders up and down, doing all possible 
damage. 

It is from these tallless apes, according to our 
modern theorists of the ‘‘ development’’ school, 
that man is descended. It may be so; but in 
that case, we think the less we say about the 
matter the better. Let us leave it to the apes to 
claim relationship. We may be excused for not 
recognizing these country cousins’ when we 
meet them, especially as their costume ig so de- 
cidedly unfashionable. 

Seriously, .*‘ transmutation of species, ns a 
writer in the Educational Monthly. truly .remarks, 
is unknown in nature. By careful culture, va- 
rietiea, differing greatly from the primary, of an- 
imals and vegetables may be produced; but 


these invariably degenerate and disappear, or re- 
turn to the original stock. If man, by strees of 
peculiar circumstances, has been developed from 
the ape, then, as soon as the restraint is removed, 
he should revert to his former oondition. But 
he does not. From time immemorial the sav- 
ages of Borneo have trained orangs to throw 
down the cocoa-nuts from the trees, being them- 
selves unable to procure them. It is natural to 
suppose that these savages anxiously desire to 
poesess the long arms of the ape and the power 
. of climbing trees, whereby they would be freed 
from the labor of training obstinate brutes. The 
Development theory leads us to believe that 
these desires would incite them to strong efforts, 
and that such efforts would eventually cause the 
production of the new organs and powers. Nev- 
ertheless, no such organs have yet appeared ; 
and that, too, notwithstanding the fact (accord- 
ing to the Development theory) that, to obtain 
them, they requtre only to obey the laws of na- 
ture and return to their original conformation. 
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NovxIrirs iN NavaL ARCHITECTURE.—As at 
present arranged, Mr. Winans’ “ cigar” ship will 
be launched from the premises of her builders, 
Messrs. Hepworth, Millwall, on October 9th. 
This novel addition to our naval architecture is, 
we understand, to be succeeded by another ex- 
perimental vessel on an entirely new principle, 
and which is about to be laid down by an emi- 
nent ship-bnilding firm for the projectors, who have 
patented the invention. It is described as the 
light-draught roller-ship, or water-chariot. The 
principle consist in supporting a car or vessel 
above the water-level'on axles or shafts passing 
through rotary hollow drums or eylinders, which 
are made to revolve by steam or other motive 
power. This car or vessel, constructed to carry 
passengers and freight, is supported by the buoy- 
ancy of the drums, and kept suspended above 
the water-level. The advantages of the invention 
are said to consist in increased speed at a much 
less expenditure of motive power and fuel, and, 
from the light draft of water, greater safety from 
shoals, rocks, ete. Should the theory prove suc- 
cessful on its practical application, it will be high- 
ly useful for the navigation of creeks and rivers, 
where vessels requiring any considerable depth of 
water can not be used.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 


Cuarns strike the sight, 
But merit wins the soul. 
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Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 


THB LATE BUROPHAN WAR. 


Tue brief but sanguinary struggle which lately 
convulsed Europe is at an end. It bas closed be- 
fore the mass of the people on this side of the 
water (readers and thinkers though they be) had 
hardly learned what it was about. We had pur- 
posed to give our readers the facts at some length, 
but as they will feel less interest ia the matter 
now that the contest is over, we need do nothing 
more than to pass them by with a mere mention. 

The duchies of Schleswig and Holstein had 


been associated with Denmark for a long time, 
and by the treaty of Vienna her rights were fully 
confirmed; but in 1863 the king of Denmark 
granted independent rights to Holstein, but an- 
nexed Schleswig to his own kingdom. Austria 
and Prussia protested against this, and the Ger- 
man Diet demanded the annulment of the decree 
of annexation, and that both Schleswig and Hol- 
stein be united with the German confederation. 
The refusal of Denmark to comply led to a war 
with Prussia backed by Austria, which resulted 
in the wresting of the ducbies from Denmark. 
The dismemberment of Denmark did not, how- 
ever, result in the realization of the promised 
millennium. Austria and Prussia were immedi- 
ately at issue as to what was to become of the 
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provinces. The allies became bitter foes. Prus- 
sia, ever anxious to extend her boundaries, pro-- 
posed to absorb Holstein; Austria, jealously 
watching the growth of her neighbor, refused to 
accede. Hence the late war, in which Italy asso- 
ciated herself with Prussia against Austria be- 
cause she saw in it the opportunity she sought to 
strike a blow for “Italian unity” and perbaps to 
regain Venetia. Austria, always brave, and with 
immense well-disciplined armies, but almost al- 
ways unfortunate in war, has been defeated, and 
yields, it is understood, to all the demands of 
Prussia and Italy. 

At the time of writing this, the full results of 
the war can not be estimated. The bases of the 
treaty of peace, however, are believed to be sub- 
stantially these: 

1. The dissolution of the present Germanic Con- 
federation. 

2. The construction of a Bund, from which Aus- 
tria is to be excluded. 

3. Prussia to annex the Elbe Duchies, except 
North Schleswig, which is to revert to Denmark. 
Prussia to have the entire control of the military 
forces of Germany north of the Main, and to con- 
elnde military conventions to that end with the 
various States whose sovereigns will be restored. 

4. The cession of Venetia to the King of Italy. 

Our portraits represent two of the men whom 
the late war brought prominently into notice, and 
a few brief remarks about them, as they appear 
from a phrenological standpoint, will not be out 
place. 

Count Bismarck exhibits a marked degree of 
strength and forco of character in. the form and 
expression of head and face. He evidently pos- 
serses clearness of perception, a strong will. abun- 
dant self-possession and self-reliance, a good deal 
of policy and shrewdness, and a great deal of 
bo'dnees, pluck, and executiveness. In the pros- 
ecution of bis plans he may at times appear even 
unscrupnions ; he believes in doing, and will ac- 
complish, ifthe scheme is practicable. He is not 
credulous cnough to attempt the impracticable. 
Thero is something of the gladiator in that head 
and face. 

The Archduke Albert is a narrow, high-headed 
mon, more theoretical and speculative, more in- 
clined to credulity and less inclined to definire 
and vigorous action than Bismarck. He is bet- 
ter fitted for the council chamber than for the 
field. He does not exhibit any special tendency 
to activily or progressiveness. His large reflec- 
tive facnities and caution serve to check or hin- 
der decided enterprise. The difference between 
these two dignitaries is marked: the one is fall 
of will and determination ; the other is slow and 
perhaps over-considerate. One is practical—the 
other philosophical. 


— — -- 


A Srnoxd Max. — Ambrose A. Butts, of this town, 
recently lifted a dead weight of 2.7374 lbs., which 
is the greatest lif.ing feat on record. He has 
been prac'icing at intervals for the last rix years. 
Dr. Windship, for several years past considered 
the strongest man in the world. at last accounte 
had lifted only 2 600 lba.— Geauga Democrat. 

[Dr. Windahip, it is said. now lifts 3,000 lbs.] 
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NEAR THE RIVER. 


Nan by the shores of the unknown world 
My feet were wandering long; 

The bright banner of earthly hope was furled, 
And silent life’s sweetest song. 


Dreams that had grown to be more than dreams, 
Away from my heart were torn; 

On my brow, instead of joy’s starry beams, 
A crown of sorrow was worn. 


Just a little step it seemed to be 
Across to the other side, 

To the river of Life, the jasper sea, 
And the pearl-gates opened wide. 


Just a little step! and oh, so sweet 
Would the heavenly refuge be; 

For the path of life for my weary feet 
Had grown very dark to me. 


God, in the love that I had not learned, 
That my soul refused to know, 

All the hopes of my hoping heart had turned 
Toa weary weight of woe. 


All the toil of years had been in vain, 
Life's struggles had come to naught: 
For a sad, sick heart and a couch of pain 

Were not the things I had sought. 


And against my Father's almighty power 
I raised my weak human will, 

Till a lesson learned ir a darker hour, 
Bade my sinful heart Be still,” 


Till a sharper pang and a heavier load 
Brought patience to wait and bear. 

Till I should be called to the blest abode, 
Or the burdens of life to share. 


And since—for a reason I can not know 
Death's river is still uncrossed, 

The lessons that suffering bas to bestow 
Shall never be wholly lost. 


This earth is more beautiful far to me 
Than it ever was before, 

And the more of God's wonderful works I see, 
I love Nim and praise Him the more. 

And I bless Him for life that once I prayed 
He would in Ilis mercy take; 

And some blossom of good that can never fade, 
May it bear for His dear sake. 

And I'll try to make it a hymn of praise, 
While it lingers here below: 

Till the strcams that float through the heavenly ways 
Shall eummon my soul to go. 

March, 1866. 
— 228 - 


HOW TO BE HAPPY. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 


Tue happiest place oh earth should be home; 
and yet how many homes there are destitute of 
nearly all true happiness 

Why is it so? Answer. Because busbands and 
wives do not understand and appreclate each 
other as they should. 

Parents and children are strangers to each 
o'her. The holiest and purest affections of tho 
soul are never called into action by thousands in 
daily life, but rather chilled and deadened. 

We live under the same roof, eat at the same 
table year after year, and yet are as really ig- 
norant of the inner life of each other as strangers. 
These things ought not to be so. But the old 
Puritanic spirit which we inherited from our 
ancestors has not all disappeared. Well do I re- 
member feeling, when living in my childhood 
home, surrounded with all needed comforte— 
watchful and provident parents—brothers and 
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sisters near and dear — that yearning of soul, that 
craving for sympathy and love which manifests 
itself by outward tokens and expressions from 
my loved and honored father; but in vain. No, 
it was not thought to be dignified and manly to 
give expression to tender, affectionate feelings in 
the family circle; it woald look weak, silly, 
twomanish. 

Sad, fatal mistake! How much of domestic 
happiness is lost through ignorance of our own 
natures ! 

Fathers and husbands! do you not know that 
life is mode up of trifles ? that one bright ray of 
love cast upon the home-altar will impart more 
warmth and life to the souls gathered around 
there than all the golden trappings of wealth 
end show? 

Away with the idea that fine houses and splen- 
did equipage can appease the hungerings of the 
immortal mind or nurture and develop the sweet, 
affectional naturcs which a God of love has wise- 
ly given us, both for our happiness here and in 
the bright hereafter. Oh, could we as parents 
fully realize how much it lies in our power to do 
for ourselves, our children, and community, we 
should awaken as from the stupor of death! We 
are so accustomed to the old zigzag routine of 
every-day stereotyped duties, that we need the 
trump of the angel sounded in our dull ears to 
arouse us anew to life’s great and all-important 
duties, both in our femilies and in the moving 
world ! H. J. 8. 

— . — ` 

Tar LORD'S Day.—Gail Hamilton, in her new 
book entitled “Summer Rest.” thus eluqnently 
apostrophizes the Lord’s day : 

„So long as the stable carth blossoms under 
the tread of human fect, let human hearts cele- 
brate this glorious day which saw the Lord arise 
It is no sabbath of res‘riction and penalty, but 
the Redeemer’s gift. sacred and over-full with joy 
of birthday and thanksgiving. The bud of cvery 
anniversary flowers in the bright hope of this 
weekly festival. It is a day for congratulation 
and jubilee, for songs of praise and adorafion — 
a day of triumph and of victory. Day of days, 
that saw the Lord arise! Never enough to be 
exulted over and rejoiced io. Let thy mount- 
ains and hills break forth into singing, ob, 
carth, that thrilled once to the tread of the 


Redeemer’s feet. and let all the trees of the fleld 
clap their bands. Rejoice, oh, man, forever ex- 
alted in lending thy form to the Son of God, re- 
joice on this His resurrection-morn. Go up into 
His courts with psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs. Let the whole carth be garlanded wi h 
gladness. and tho breath of her life ascend. a 
sweet incense to the Holy One, the Blessed, the 
Beloved, our Friend, our Redeemer.”’ 


Arrican Girsms— De Chaillu. the great African 
traveler, sends to the London Times some inter- 
eating notes on a trib« of pigmies which he di-- 
covered in western Africa. They resemble the 
gipsies somewhat in their habits, and gain their 
livelihood by trapping game, which they sellin the 
villages. They average about fonr feet six inches 
io height, and are known as the Obongo. 

[We shall, doubtless in time, have photographs 
of these newly discovered and singular fpeci- 
mens of humanity.) 
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“ Signs of Character.“ 


Of the sof), the body form doth take, 
For soul fe form, and doth the body make.—&penser. 


PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 
BY JOHN NEAL. 


Ir these two sciences are indeed sciences ; and 
if they are what they are claimed to be, by 
learned, conscientious, and careful men, who 
have made it the business of their lives to see 
for themselves, then they deserve to be introduc- 
ed, not only into our colleges and lecture-rooms, 
but into our primary schools, as a part of our 
common education. 

But if we are to understand what Phrenology 
means, apart from craniology, and of what it is now 
capable, we must look to the leafing and flower- 
ing, as well as to the fruitage. Being rooted 
and grounded within a narrow region, shall it be 
allowed to spread itself by its vital, inherent, 
and self-perpetuating power? or shall it be 
hindered and thwarted and dwarfed, by distrust 
or prejudice? And so with Physiognomy. 


WE MUST INVESTIGATE. 

It is only by patient investigation, after we 
have begun to feel our need, and after we have 
entered upon the right path, that great discover- 
ies are made, or great good accomplished; and 
then, it is only in proportion to our needs, our 
felt and acknowledged needs. We desire to be 
acquainted with our fellow-men. We would, if 
it were possible, read their very hearts; we 
should like to overhear them thinking aloud— 
though we may have no desire to become eaves- 
droppers, or listeners at key-holes. At the most, 
we are only anxious to read character; and to 
read it for ourselves, without regard to appear- 
ances or professions—appearances that mislead 
the superficial, or professions that deceive and 
paralyze the unreflecting. 

God has put all his rational creatures upon 
inquiry. The more they know, the more they 
may know; but having endowed them with 
tremendous capabilities, and glorious appetites 
and instincts, and put within their reach the 
sources of knowledge and the means of gratifica- 
tion, and clothed them with a correspondent 
accountability, He stops there. He never fore- 
stalls their experience, nor emasculates their 
understanding. They must see for themselves, 
and jadge for themselves—or take the conse- 
quences. 

NATURE TO BE QUESTIONED. 

Most of us may be made to see, and some to 
acknowledge, with reverent thankfalness, that 
flowers are colored and perfumed, that shells are 
tinted and burnished, and birds emblazoned, and 
tropical fishes painted to match their skies, and 
insects incrusted with jewelry and powdered 
with golden dust, or dripping with fire, not to be 
overlooked, but to be studied and questioned ; 
that God, having endowed us with appetites and 
inclinations, which are denied to the lower orders 
of the animal creation, it is our own fault if we 
do not enjoy what the lower animals pass by 
without seeing, or trample under foot. But even 
the best and wisest of men usually stop here. 
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They lack patience—they bave no time for in- 
vestigation—they are obliged to take everything 
upon trust, and, of course, their enjoyment is all 
at second-hand, vapid and wortbless, like second- 
hand opinions, or sunset skies reflected in turbid 
water. They will not stop long enough on the 
great, overcrowded, noisy, and dusty thorough- 
fares of life, to look into God’s cabinet and 
laboratory, though full of wonders that neither 
Blumenbach, Humboldt, Cuvier, nor Agassiz ever 
dreamed of; mysteries that need only a little 
sunshine, or a breath of air, to blaze up and 
astonish the world. 

Cattle see no beauty, and perhaps find no 
flavor, in the blossoming herbage they trample 
on, while cropping herd’s-grass or timothy ; but 
men, being made capable of enjoying the lavish 
outlay of color and infinite variety of twig and 
leaf and flower, may be justly held answerable— 
as they always are—for overlooking either, or, in 
other words, for not enjoying and appropriating. 

NO GOOD ATTAINED WITHOUT LABCR. 

And so with all other manifestations of char- 
acter and purpose in God or man. But for the 
hiding of God’s power in all his works, so that 
man, if be would enjoy, must nnderstand, and 
labor and dig for results, we should have 
neither gold nor silver for commerce, whatever 
we might have for ornament or show; no dia- 
monds. no emeralds, no rubies, no pearls, worth 
mentioning—for the largest pearls are found in 
the deepest waters, like the pearl of great price, 
and the burning gems that men most covet are 
hidden away among the lowest foundations of 
our strength. But for this unquenchable—tbis 
unappeasable instinct, we should now have no 
coal, no petroleum, no telegraphs, no one of all 
the countless wonders we are so familiar with, in 
the shape of lucifer-matches, gas, anesthetics, 
and photographs, all but playthings and trifles 
when first discovered, but now indispensable 
necessities, without which life would be e 
of many chief attractions. 


WATOHING AND INQUIRING. 

Let us now take another step. God saya “ he 
will be inquired of;“ and the wisest of mankind 
are they who are always inqniring of Him what 
is meant by such and such of hia manifestations. 
They are glimpses of Himself. and we are invited 
to watch and wait for them, till they are under- 
stood. 

To apply this, whic concerns not Phrenology 
and Physiognomy alone, but all the arts and all 
the sciences, let us take up some familiar every- 
day object—somethiog, I care not what—some- 
thing which has hitherto been overlooked, not 
only by the great unreasoning multitude, who go 
about cropping the herbage that God has put in 
their way, like the brnte beast, without caring 
for color or flavor, but even by the watchful, the 
curious, and the inquisitive ; something, in short, 
which lies forever within reach, and is constantly 
obtruding itself upon our notice and challenging 
investigation, though never heeded. 

For example—on the shelf before me lie a large 
number of small wooden blocks, gathered from 
the pump and block-makers. the ship-yard, and 
the cabinet shops; no two of them alike, you 
see, in color, fiber, or texture. Observe how the 
gnarled oak—the tough hackmatack (our Lariz 
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Americana), and the hornbeam (the carpinus 
Ostrya) differ from the myrtle, the mahogany, the 
satinwood, the black walnut, the rosewood, the 
birdseye and curled maple, the birch and the 
Southern pine. Yet all are alike beautiful—after 
their colors are brought out, by oil or varnish— 
wonderfully beautiful. That there is a meaning 
and a purpose in the differing arrangement of all 
these different fibers we may be sure, if we could 
only find it out. And who shall forbid us, if we 
try? Can it be, when they are tortuous and 
involved, as in the oak, and American Larch, or 
hackmatack, that it is for strength only, so that 
they may be used for knees in ship-building? 
that lignum-vite was made only for trucks and 
blocks? or that, when the fibers are parallel and 
straight, or nearly so, as in the pines, the poplars, 
and the ashes, it is only for the sake of cleavage 
in building and manufacturing purposes? To 
the unthinking, trees are for fuel—for fuel first, 
and then for houses, and fences, and ax-handles, 
and plows. 

Bat the richest woods, with their involved and 
strangely tortuous fiber, like the mabogany, or 
black walnut, or luminous maples, would burn 
no better than the straight-fibered ; nor would 
they be better for building purposes. And then, 
wherefore such beauty of coloring and arrange- 
ment, as if the long-imprisoned sunshine or 
thunder-clouds of another ege were only waiting 
for a touch, to flame up—here with a metallic 
luster, and thers with the gorgeousness of sunset, 
or the iridescent splendor of a salmon troyt, or 
mother of pearl—only that they may be used for 
firewood or fences or pig-sties? 

HIDDEN GLORIES. 

This can not be; we must look deeper; we 
must make use of our thinkers. Bear in mind 
that from the beginning of the world, all these 
differences of color and arrangement of fiber have 
been hidden by the bark from all but the over- 
curious and inquisitive. Can it be—think before 
you answer—can it be that God has been storing 
up all these riches and glories for a better kind 
of cabinet-work—for the cabinet-makers of a 
higher civilization? just as he did the precious 
metals, and the fiery gems that Job speaks of, and 
the coal and naphtha and petroleum, till they 
were wanted? till a race had possession of the 
earth capable of understanding, appreciating, and 
enjoying such testimonials of His goodness? If 
not, wherefore so much of hidden, unsuspected 
richness of coloring and, beauty of arrangement, 
capable of being brought forth, like the “ gloom 
and glory” of the tortoise-shell, only by long and 
wearisome elaboration, such as our earliest fore- 
fathers were incapable of, and had no time for? 
Says the poet— 

“ Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark anfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
True; but for how long a time? Forever? —or 
only until the “dark unfathomed caves” are 
visited by the curious and the inquisitive, who 
are always on the lvok-out for wonders, in a 
diving-bell; and the desert is peopled with 
intelligent beings, who can not believe that any- 
thing, not even the long hoarded sweetness of a 


flower, is ever “ wasted?” 
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' HASTY GENERALIZING. 

The great mass of mankind generalize ; the few 
particularize. I have heard a very intelligent 
woman declare that she never could distinguish 
one cow from another, except by the color, and a 
person of singular acuteness acknowledged that 
to her, all negroes were alike. Both were de- 
ficient in what phrenologists call the organ of 
Form. But the faculty, whereby the superior 
mind is chiefly distinguished, after all, is the 
faculty of seeing resemblances where others see 
only differences, and differences where others 
see only resemblances. Hence the whole system 
of classification, whereby all the sciences are 
brought within reach of the multitude. 

As with chemistry and ornithology, as with 
botany and ichthyology, as with conchology and 
Philology, so with Physiognomy and Phrenology ; 
the more exact and careful we are in verifying 
the particulars, the safer and the more satisfactory 
our generalizations. 


HIDDEN REVELATIONS. 
We have eyes, but we see not; ears have we, 
but we hear not, while surrounded by hidden 
revelations—I mean what I say, hidden and 
hoarded revelations, waiting to be qnestioned 
and interpreted like the Roseita Stone, or the 
Pyramids. But how few are they who care to see 
for themselves, or to interrogate the mysteries 
that lie within reach! In this life, and probably 
in the next, there is little to be had for the 
asking; but much for them that labor and 
wrestle and wait; for all which let us be thankfui. 
If it were otherwise, we should fall asleep in our 
easy-chairs—or hammocks—and the world itself 
would not be worth having. What we have not 
toiled for, and suffered for, we do not value much, 
until it is withdrawn or threatened ; and then, in 
our deepest and direst trials, we only feel the 
strings that are tugged at, and while some are 
snapped, others are slowly untwisted, so that we 
may not be disturbed. Men, like the blind 
Haber, who have gone aside for a lifetime to 
study the habits of a bee—and others who are 
found examining flowers, or sifting mountains, or 
studying languages, are often asked by their 
neighbors what good will it ever do them. Per- 
haps the best answer would be to ask in return, 
if they would forego any knowledge they have 
obtained upon any subject, however out-of-the- 
way, or apparently trivial, it may appear to others, 
for all it has cost them! 


MY EXPERIENCE. 

A word or two now of my own experience in 
two departments of what may be cailed out-of- 
the-way knowlege. While yet a boy, not over 
twelve years of age, Lavater’s great work on 
Physiognomy fell ia my way. I read it with care, 
and not only read, but studied, and, I think, 
inwardly digested it, judging by what I now 
remember, though I have never opened it since. 
From that hour, I went about the daily business 
of life with new aspirations, and with a much 
wider horizon before me, look where I would. I 
can not say that I believed in the fystem. as a 
whole; though I certainly did in the facts I saw, 
and in the facts presented, and in most of the 
leading principles; and, having my eyes and 
ears open, I was constantly meeting with corrob- 


oration, and with facts which could not be ex- 
plained, I thought, upon any other hypothesis. 
And so I began to interrogate myself somewhet 
after this fasbion : 

JUDGING PROM APPEARANCES. 

Are we not all determined by appearances— 
outward appearances—in the first choice of our 
friends, before we have time to know them; and 
by the judgment of others; and by outward 
appeerances only, in most cases? for what can we 
know of the great multitude around us, beyond 
what we see, unless enlightened by others having 
better opportunities for observation—that is, for 
the observation of appearances ? 

If we choose an apple, an orange, or even a 
potato, are we not always decided by the con- 
figuration, the color, and the smoothness or 
roughness of the skin? Is there not a physiog- 
nomy, therefore, not only in the countenance ofa 
human being, but in that of an orange or a 
potato, to say nothing of the brute creation? 

INSTINCTIVE LIKES AND DISLIKES. 

Yet more; we find that most people can guess 
at the ages of persons they see for half a minute, 
with sufficient accuracy for common purposes ; 
that.we are all in the habit of deciding upon the 
disposition, temper, character, and occupation of 
strangers by such outward signs as others over- 
look, and eften withont being able to give a good 
reason for our opinion, even to ourselves, much 
less to justify our antipathies or partialities to 
another. And all this, I saw, was needed for 
our protection; that instinct—the unreasoning, 
unexplainable instinct of dislike or aversion— 
of preference or sympathy—must ‘often decide 
the greatest questions for us, without hesitation 
or delay, and without the help of experience. 
Otherwise, we should be always in danger ; for 
deadly serpents and poisonous fruits and flowers 
are often exceedingly beautiful, and some of the 
most dangerous animals would be attractive but 
for the warnings of our innermost nature. I saw, 
too, that while the young of many a loathsome 
and abominable creature were made unattractive, 
the duckling, the gosling. the lamb, and the 
kitten are made so captivating, that children 
feed and pet them, till they change color and 
become “ugly ducks,” old sheep, or something 
worse. And why? 

I found, moreover, that even little children— 
babies—were attracted, or repelled, by counte- 
nances—that is, by appearances, without regard 
to professions; and were never to be reasoned 
out of their prejudices or predilections. Were 
not all these embyro Lavaters—physiognomists 
from the shell? If it were necessary for them to 
understand sometbing of character, before they 
committed themselves to a stranger, how were 
they to obtain that knowledge? They were not 
old enough to read they had not even the gift 
of speech—and they could not probably under- 
stand the language, even ofa mother. Of course, 
therefore, nothing was left for them but to see 
fur themselves, and judge for themeelves, and 
take the consequences. As with the youngest, 
so with the oldest of God’s family. They are to 
study the signs—they ure to watch for intima- 
tions—and be governed, now by their instincts, 
and now by their reasons; by their instincts till 
capable of reasoning; and by reason after they 


have had experience and opportunity for making 
up their minds. 


ALL ARE BORN PHYSIOGNOMISTS. 

Next, I satisfied myself that we were all physi- 
ognomists from our birth, and in spite of our- 
selves ; that having eyes, we must use them, and 
as we could not help seeing, so we could not 
help judging from what we saw; that our limbs 


and features had a physiognomy of their own, 


like our countenances and complexions. 

At this time, nothing was known or said about 
temperaments, although everybody could see a 
difference between the lymphatic, the nervous, 
the bilious, and the sanguine, without having a 
name for either. After awhile, I took another 
step toward the truth, as it now appears. I 
ventured to believe and to maintain, that if a 
hundred hands were thrust through a partition, 
so that we could only see the shape and color of 
each, anybody‘would find it easy to determine 
which were male and which female—which 
belonged to the middle-aged or the ancient, and 
which to the youthful; which were the indolent, 
the active, the choleric, the energetic, and the 
domineering ; from all which I concluded—was 
I wrong that certain of the great laws of color 
and configuration wero impressed, not only upon 
the living creatures we saw, so as to reveal their 
hidden characteristics to the diligent searchers 
after truth, but upon the landscape and the 
sea, upon sky and earth, and that, therefore, 
we were all physiognomiets, and all governed by 


PREIA: ` 
PHRENOLOGY. 


And here I rested, until the outbreak of that 
new revelation, which, by superseding Lavater, 
and by giving reasons and proofs and appealing 
io hourly experience, makes Phrenology the 
stronghold of our faith, by going behind appear- 
ances, and evolving their cause, so that if apostles 
become martyrs, they can plead a justification. 

But I am asked what I have to say about 
Phrenology in this ege of the world. To which 
I answer, first, that I look upon Phrenology as 
now understood, by experts and professors, not 
only as a science worthy the name of science, but 
es one of the greatest discoveries, and one of the 
most beneficent and useful, if rightly employed, 
that was ever made by mortal man. There was 
a time when it would have passed for inspiration. 
But what has it done—what is it doing for man- 
kind? Much, every way—infinitely more than 
the people have an idea of. It is modifying our 
whole system of educetion. It is changing all 
our notions of insanity, and leading to new 
treatment in our hospitals end courts of justice. 
Do men gather figs of thistles or grapes of thorns ? 
Of the phrenologiste and physiognomists, as of 
other teachers, we may well say, By their fruits 
ye ehall know them.” 


ADVEXT OF THE NEW SCIENCE. 

Bat how have I reached these conclusions? Fol- 
low me patiently for a few minutes, and I will try 
to satisfy you. About the year 1823 I first beard 
of the new science, at Baltimore—from Dr. Tobias 
Watkins, Assistant-Surgeon General of the U. 8. 
Army, who had become acquainted with a few 
of the principles, I know not how, and was suffi- 
ciently in earnest, to try bis hand at manipula- 
tion, with, I must acknowledge, no correspondent 
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or satisfactory result. With him, indeed, it was 
only Bumpology—or, at the best, Craniology— 
and every analysis he attempted upon a stranger 
was a wretched failure. The truth is, he did not 
understand the subject—he was not familiar with 
the organs—he mistook their relationship, and 
sometimes their location—and the whole map of 
the brain was a myth and a puzzie to him, for 
want of certain organs in his own cranium. But 
all this I found out afterward. He lacked 
patience, and that indispensable characteristic of 
a safe examiner, the power of rapid analysis and 
swift combination. l 

After awhile, another enthusiastic champion 
appeared—Dr. Jonathan Barber; a pupil oi 
Thelwall, the teacher of elocution, a surgeon of 
considerable reputation over sea, and after this, 
the professor of elocution at Harvard. But he 
also, though much better acquainted with the 
system of Gall and Spurzheim than was our friend 
Watkins, even he had no manipulating power ; 
his examinations were guess-work even among 
his friends, and he never meddled with strangers, 
nor examined in public. The result was, that, 
when I left this country, so far was I from being 
a phrenologist, that I regarded the whole 
system, if system it might be called, as a pitiable 
delusion, and the teachers I knew, as laboring 
under a dowright hallucination, which, though 
harmless then, might soon prove mischievous, by 
lessening our sense of accountability, if it should 


be encouraged. 


THR TURNIP STORY. 

While I was laboring with myself—unwilling 
to condemn what I did not understand, yet afraid 
to approve, there came out a story in Blackwood 
about the cast taken from a Swedish turnip 
(the ruta baga) and submitted to George Combe, 
I believe, who pronounced it the head of a most 
extraordinary man—a prodigy.* It was declared 


* A correct version of this story is given by Mr. Combe 
himeelf in a letter to Francis J ey Esq 0 e 
. in the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, vol. 4, 


By far the greater number of alleged blunders of the 
hrenologists are gratuitous fictions of the opponents 
Bestitato of all foundation in fact, The following will 
serve as an example: It was recorded in Dlackwood's Mag- 

azine, and reprinted in most of the nc papers of Brita 

and America, that I had drawn a phrenological charac- 
ter from the cast of a turnip, supposing it to be taken 
from a real skull; when the very opposite was the fact, 
namely, that I instantly dctcctcd the imposition and re- 
turned the cast to the person who sent it, with a dog- 
gerel parody of the Man of Thessaly pasted on i 

surface.’ ” l 


The parody was as follows : 


There was a man in Edinburgb, 
And ho wasevond'rous wise; 

He went into a turnip ficld 
And cast about his cyes. 


And when he cast bis eyes about, 
He saw the turnips fine ; 

„How many heads are there,” egys he, 
* That likeness bear to mine ? 


** So very like they are, ind 
No sage, Tm sara: could 8 
This turnip-head that I have on 
From those that there do grow.” 


He pulled a turnip from the ground ; 
A cast from it was thrown; 

He sent it to a Spurzheimite, 
And paseed it for his own. 


And so, indeed, it truly was 
His own in every sense; 
For cast and joke alike were made 
at his own expense. 


It is elsewhere related by Mr. Combe that the individ- 

ual apolog for the affair, but was assured by him that 

no offense was taken, and that if the perpetrator of the 

joke was eatisfed with his part of the wit, Mr. Combe 
nothing to regret in the matter. 
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to be a deathblow to Phrenology. I thought 
otherwise. To me it proved nothing. either one 
way or the other. But the “world’s dread 
laugh“ was against the professor, and I could 
not help joining in it—although I could not 
conscientiously agree with my friends, as to the 
conclusiveness of the experiment. 

But a severe retribution was preparing for me ; 
and most thankful am I, that, in spite of my 
prejudices and my openly avowed opinions 
against Phrenology, I had honesty enough and 
patience enough to investigate the subject for 
myself; though, at first, it was rather in the hope 


of being able to show it up, as the greatest of 
humbugs for Blackwood himself, than with the 
expectation of becoming a convert. But having 
once made up my mind to have the truth. the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, if it 
could be had for love or money, I began to cast 
about for the means. 


DEVILLE 


One day, while I was investigating certain 
phenomena of which I had been à witness, in 
para jadicial astrology, and animal magnet- 

m—or mesmerism—all of which had been both 
misunderstood and misrepresented by the scoffers, 
and especially mesmerism, by Dr. Franklin him- 
self in that report of his, which his coadjutor, 
Jussieu, was honest enough to gainsay ia language 
not to be misunderstood, three friends called upon 
me to pay a visit with them to Deville, in the 
Straud, who was just then agitating tbe London 
world with his revelations of character, and fur- 
nishing casts by the wheelbarrow load, for lectur- 
ers and associations. Our plan of procedure was 
arranged, so that if the manipulator depended 
upon guess-work—he would not be much helped 
by us; our names and occupation being a 
secret, and any lucky hit he might make being 
provided for, by an agreement among ourselves 
to be surprised at nothing. and to acknowledge 


` nothing till he had got tbrougb. 


These three friends were Chester Harding, 
and Robert M. Sully, portrait painters, and 
Humphries the engraver; constituting, with my- 
self, four persons of decided cbaracter, and so 
utterly unlike, that what would be true of one, 
would be utterly untrue of all the rest. The 
examinations were made with great quicknesa, 
and fo far as I could then judge. with undoubted 
honesty. Not a word was uttered—not a sign 
given, either of assent or dissent—until he had 
finished; and then. being the spokesman of our 
party, I felt obliged to say that the examiner bad 
giveo the leading characteristics of each and 
every one of us; that I saw no evidence of trick 
or subterfuge or collusion, and that, therefore, I 
shonld investigate the subject for myself at my 
earliest leisure. This, however, I had no oppor- 
tunity of doing. till after my return to this coun- 
try. And then. though I grevtly desired to 
see Spurzbeim, who was lecturing at Boston. I 
was unable to do so, and went to work by mveelf. 
I read all the treatises I could find—examined all 
the casts known to be authentic, and began, 
though cautiouely and timidly at first. to examine 
the heads of people I knew—or thought I knew— 
for my own amusement and theirs., Of two 
things I became entirely satisfied—first, that 
Phrenology deserved to be dealt with serionaly 
and reverentially ; and then, that all the objec- 
tions urged against it, npon the ground that a 
belief in orginic influence or predetermined 
tendency, went to diminish our sense of account- 
ability, were just as good against temperament, 
inclinations, education. associations, and appe- 
tites. And that slicing the brain like an orange, 
or a Swedish turnip, inatend of macerating and 
unfolding it with the breath, as Spurzheim and 
George Combe did, was on the whole no credit 
to the anatomists. or the nuatnraliste, who held to 
that course of treatment in their demon-trations. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT NUMBER. } 
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CHARACTERS OF SHAK8PBARE. 


BY E. W. TULLIDGB. 


THB IDEAL AND TELIR LIVING TYPES. 

Omn of the master aims of great dramatic 
authors is to send down to otber times por- 
traitures of their own. Generations hence, those 
representative plays, which may be distinguished 
as dramatic portrait galleries of their times, will 
still survive. The world will be pleased to know 
what the world was, and how it looked, when 
Massinger lived and Shakspeare wrote. 

It has been the crowning triumph of the masters 
of dramatic art to aptly present types of in- 
dividualities—to bring before us marked cbar- 
acters of various qualities living, moving, acting 
—pulpitating with the nervous substance of 
realities. Especially since the days of the great 
magician of the English drama, all the best 
writers for the stage have applied their genivs to 
the creation of characters, rather than to the 
production of rhetorical splendor or poetic 
fancies. True, they abound with fine passages, 
but they are only happy in them when they are 
the exuberant outsheotings of their great indi- 
vidualisms or the rich expressions of correspond- 
ing action. As mere posies’’ of composition, they 
are defects in the quality of acting plays, and are 
always “cut out.” Dramatie authors create 
their little worlds for the mimic stage of life, and 
people them with the creatures of their minds. 
Granted they are but Ideals in their texts, yet 
they are formed in their conception to be clothed 
with flesh and blood, impassioned, and surround- 
ed with the circumstances of the drama as in real 
life. They are, therefore, proper subjects for tho 
phrenologist or general physiologist as for the 
literary critic. Indeed, Shakepeare has created 
them especially as representative embodiments 
of human nature, and for this reason they deserve 
to be troated as more than stage effigy. They 
are characters for the philosopher as well as for 
a theater-going public. Were any uncommon 
type of the human race discovered, would not 
pbysiology at once find u subject? Would not 
the phrenologist and physiognomist also find 
one? 

HAMLET 
found, shall he not be a study for science and a 
volume for the metaphysician ? 

Hamlet is the most famous of Shakspeare’s crea- 
tions. Macbeth, Lear, Richard, and others may 
rival it in splendor and force; but, as the con- 
ception of a type of rare psychological qualities, 
Hamlet stands pre-eminent. Though the cast of 
this transcendent character consists so much in 
ita metaphysics, and in a certain incorporeal 
tangibleness, which, like the object of the play, 
seems to struggle to give to “airy nothing a local 
habitation and a name,” yet Hamlet has become 
to all the world as a familiar friend. He will 
ever be as much n part of humanity, and a mover 
ia the world in which we live, as though in every 
succeeding generation he found a metempsy- 
chosis. The historical Hamlet was but a poor 
skeleton of Shakepeare’s famous character ; it is 
in its individuality, doubtless, more than three 
parts a creation. of the poet, yet our Humlet— 
everybedy’s Hamlet—is as much a famous living 
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personage of the great world of to-day as any of 


` the illustrious men of the age, and so has he been 


for generations past. 

It is worthy of notice that, in his text, Shak- 
speare has indicated a different physiology for 
Hamlet than that given him by his bistrionio 
illustrators. Actors have made him their beau 
ideal of a noble classical figure, and the nearer 
their own physical developments conform to 
this, the more are they and the public satisfied 
with their personified type of the royal Dane. 
He is also represented with luxuriant waves of 
sable hair hanging gracefully about a head 
worthy a demi-god, and a face of dark intellectual 
beauty. Nearest this ideal of person John P. 
Kemble has stood; and perhaps the graceful and 
stately physique of the brother of Mrs. Siddons, 
and the opportunity which actors of intellectual 
mold have found in Hamlet to give to them- 
selves, as well as to the character, the charm of 
superior being, bave made this the orthodox 
physiology of the royal Dane. But in his text 
Shakspeare made him not as he is usually repre- 
sented on the stage, neither did his Danish 
parentage. Among many of such counter-indi- 
cations take the following, in tbe scene of the 
sword-play between Hamlet and Laertes: 

King. Our son shal! win. 
Queen. He's fat and scant of breath. 


Here, Hamlet, take my napkin; rub thy brows. 
* $ $ + $ s s 


Come, let me wipe thy face. 


A biographer of Edmund Kean, epeaking of 
his first appearance in Hamlet in Drury Lane, 
remarks ; 

“He did not in his appearance, indeed, pre- 
cisely anawer our previous notions of Hamlet, 
because, by a strange error, we had been ac- 
customed to associate with the character a grave, 
noble, attenuated figure—the ideal personation 
of grief; whereas, ‘our son’ is fat and scant of 
breath.“ ö 

Not ſor a moment, bowever, must it be im- 
agined that Edmund Kean uimed for the Innova- 
tion of representing Hamlet “fat and scant of 
breath.“ It is doubtful if the most literal 
stickler could be tempted to make him very 
palpably fai before an audience, and equally 
donbtful if any public of Sbaksperian admirers 
could endure to see their ethereal favorite “scant 
of breath,” and bathed in perspiration, after only 
two rounds with Laertes. The remark of the 
queen-mother passes over the ears of an audience 
without a discord, for everybody sees the refuta- 
tation, and that the stage Hamlet is still noble 
and high'y-wrought in personal symmetry. No 
one thinks of criticising Shakepeare physiologi- 
cally, but decidedly no audience wishes to see 


Hamlet “fat? and puffing. and one might be 


pardoned for adding to the queen-mother's sins 
the weight of his fleshy substance. 

I was astonished once by an actor informing 
me that an eminent tragedian’s conception of 
Hamlet is that be was a big man,“ basing his 
judgment upon the passage, 

O that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew! 
Surely, said I, some wag must have palmed this 
upon the great tragedian. Melancholy is not 
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fat; no alderman wishes to feel his corporation 
resolving itself into a dew. Yet an examination 
of the text of the play shows many indications 
that Hamlet was physically powerful. He 
admired the personal developments of the brother 
of Ophelia: 
That is Laertes, 
A very noble youth. 

And yet in physical contest he felt himself more 
than a match for him. 

In clothing this famous Shaksperian ideal 
according to the text, and a general agreement 
with nature, he would be something as follows: 

Hamlet was a Dane. He was not Roman in his 
physiological structure, and had not the iron 
constitution and temperament of thut race, nor 
was he of the classical Italian type. As repre- 
sented on the stage, he seems a son of Italy and a 
poet. But though be might be' given ull the 
physical perfection of his Danish race, Hamlet 
was not in personal appearance what ho is repre- 
sented, yet all hat a Dane might be he was. 


Oph. O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ! 
The courtier's, eoldior’s, scholar’s—eye, tongue, 
sword— 
The expectancy and rosc of the fair stato, 
Tho glass of fashion, and the mosd of form, 
Th’ observed of all observers. 


The Anglo-Saxon and the Danish races range, 
in the medium, from five feet seven to five fcet 
nine. Hamlet might be considered about five 
feet ten; for as be was inclined to “fat,” and 
young, he had not run up like a tall tree. Any- 
thing in him suggestive of raw-boned lankness 
would be a con'radiction of this. Like his race, 
he was fair. Ophelia describes him, ‘‘ Th’ ex- 
pectancy and rose of the fair state,” implying 
youthful and rosy beauty. This is still more 
evident from the fact that he must have been of 
the sanguine lympbatic temperament, or he coud 
not have been “fat and scant of breath ;” and in 
this mixture of temperament and rosy manliness 
he was consistently Danish. His hair should be 
auburn. He mast not be given the dark raven 
locks which adurn him on the stage. Nature and 
his country did not give them to him. He bad 
not black nor even dark eyes. was not character- 
ized with high cheek bones and a strongly 


. marked face, nor with these possessed of a strong 


bony hand, else it would have struck vengeance 
like lightning He was not what we, by a 
“ strange error,” have made him—a grave, noble, 
attenuated figure—the ideal personation of grief; 
but he was young, full of blood, with cheeks 
which nature had painted Ike the rose; and if 
eometimes, in distraction and horror, he was pale 
as his fa:her’s ghost. and diseased with melan- 
choly, even to the last scene we find him far 
from being “attenuated.” Moreover, Hamlet 
bad not been long in his morbid state at the 


: opening of ihe play; he was, a few weeks before, 
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an ardent yonng lover who had written, To the 
celestial and my soul’s idol, the most beautified 
Ophelia.“ Though Polonius was producing this 
love-letter to prove that Hamlet’s madness was 
for his daughter, this was too much the lover's 
cherry for the old man’s mouth, and had too 
much the ring of ardent, poetic youth—too little 
of the character of the “ attenuated” philosopher. 
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The physiognomy which seems to be most satis- 
factory for Hamlet is a fine intellectual face with 
much character, but not of the strong executive 
cast. He must have had a beautiful Grecian 
nose, and the ears and mouth finely chiseled; 
a clear, high forehead, and eyes blue gray or 
light hazel. His mouth might have shown much 
character, but it must have been expressive of 
intellect and sentiment, with perhaps a tinge of 
cynical quality. Had he with his capacious brain 
the Roman physiognomy, and the flowing sable 
locks usually given bim upon tbe stage, with 
the necessary dark hazel or black eyes, the play 
of Hamlet would have been a different play, and 
the character of Hamlet a different character. 
These would have accompanied the bilious tem- 
perament ; iron would have been in his purposes 
and the swift thunderbolt in his hand. A person 
on first seeing Hamlet would not have to wonder 
throughout four acts, after the oath of venge- 
ance given to his father’s ghost. why it is not 
execated—(Act III., So. 4: 


This visitation 
Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose)— 


and to fear, even at last, that the king is going to 
escape out at the door, and that all will be killed 
but the villain of the piece; nor would Shak- 
speare have found the opportunity for his hero to 
dreem out his subtile metaphysics and matchless 
sermons on the inner life and the world to come. 

But though Hamlet had not the strongly- 
marked physiognomy and iron temperament of a 
Cesar, nor that of the “lean and hungry”-look- 
ing Cassius, the thioker and conspirator, yet it 


must not be imagined that he had a puny face, ” 


and that his countenance lacked majesty. His 
must be the face of a demi-god, but the majesty 
of intellect of the poet, the scholar, sat upon his 
brow ; still his type in this was the Danish type, 
and not that of the swarthy Italian. Why not let 
him have Shakspeare’s own face and auburn 
hair? cr Milton’s fair flowing locks and beautiful 
blue eyes? Shakspeare has evidently given to 
Hamict much of his own mind-—much of his own 
Saxon physiology—much of himself altogether. 


It is truly surprising that those whose profes- 
sion it has been to study Hamlet, and illustrate 
him upon the stage, have not been more struck 
with the fect how essentially throughout he is of 
the Danish or Saxon type, and equally a matter 
of surprise that philosophigal critics have not 
insisted upon Hamlet being “made up” in con- 
formity with bis nation and the text, for in this 
there are the marginal readings and harmony of 
his character and action in the play. It was the 
fact that he had not the black flowing locks in 
which actors dress him, not the dark or black 
eyes which would accompany them, and was not 
an atlenuated walking statue of grief. It was 
the juicy nature of bis sanguine temperament 
that gave him a body of fine Danish mo!d and 
plumpness, and made him the umorous lover of 
Ophelia; and it was the mixture of the lymphatic 
in him which tended to fatness, and quenched the 
fire of action kindled io bim by his father’s 
ghost, that caused his capacious brain to dream 
itself away in soliloquies, instead of heatening to 
the execution of bis revenge. 
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Here is a picture of Hamlet the Dane, and not 

Hamlet the Italian : 
I pr’y thee take thy fingers from my throat; 

For though I am not splenetive and rash, 

Yet have I in me something dangerous, 

Which let thy wisdom fear. Hold off thy hand! 

How well Shakspeare understood his own 
Saxon nature and character is very strikingly 
manifested in his Hamlet the Dane. In fact, his 
exceeding fidelity in giving him the Danish 
elements has even complicated Hamlet. There 
is in him Shakspeare's own great metaphysical 
brain, with slumbering physical prowess danger- 
ous when aroused ; here is an incorporeal ideal 
conceived in Hamlet, but the text is ever remind- 
ing you that he is a Dane. If you choose to 
forget what that means, you have only to 
analyze him to find that he is a soul palpitating 
in about one hundred and fifty or sixty pounds 
of flesh and blood. 

How truly Anglo-Saxon or Danish is the 
“ madness” of Hamlet! Take the most extrava- 
gant, for action, in the whole play—the scene 
where he leaps into Ophelia’s grave and chal- 
lenges Laertes with, “What wilt thou do for 
her?” Yet mark, though his extravagance 
reaches the pitch, “ Let them throw millions of 
acres on us, till our ground, singing his pate 
against the burning zone, make Ossa like a 
wart,” how suddenly and characteristically he 
comes down, Nay, an thou'lt mouth, I'll rant as 
well as thou.“ And again, in that famous solil- 
oquy where he spurs himself up to rant,“ how 
here, also, he as suddenly cools off, Why, what 
an ass am I.” 
Hamlet did not lack purpose, nor the severity 
of mind to conceive a vengeance. But he lacked 
the iron fiber of a bilious constitution, which 


‘seizes its purposes with a clutch that never relaxes. 


Note his consciousness of this, and of his lym- 
phatic Danish temperament : 


O what a rogue and peasant slave am I| 

$ * $ * 2 2 s 
' Yet I, 

A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 


Like John a-dreams unpregnant of my cause. 
1 * +% + * * $ 


But I am pigeon-livered, and lack gall 

To make oppression bitter; or ere this 

I should have fatted all the region kites 
With this slave's offal, 


Hamlet says he lacks “gall ;” his mother says 
that he is “fat and scant of breath.” But, 
doubtless, Shakspeare would be quite satisfled 
with his illustrators that they do not give to the 
royal Dane a corporation on the stage. He most 
certainly could have possessed none, excepting 
the youthful fullness of a prince, with a sanguine 
lymphatic temperament ; but this all proves that 
he was not the “attenuated” ideal of classical 
melancholy, as commonly represented. Some- 
thing can be allowed to be taken from his physi- 
ological make-up, to increase metaphysical 
effects, for anything suggestive of a Sir John 
Falstaff or a fat alderman would destroy the 
charm of the character, and give a kindred 
corpulence to the Hamlet within the soul that 
struggled to make the essence of things a tangi- 
bility, and reveal the invisible to the sense. Yet 
there can be no reason why this most wonderful 


| type of being, whom we have recognized as one 
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of the brotherhood of our race, should not be 
represented as nature and the text have made 
him. Why should he not be the fair Saxon 
Shakspeare himself? 


HAMLET AND SHAKSPEARE ONE. 


With scarcely any radical difference, Hamlet is 
physiologically and metaphysically Shakespeare. 
Let them be transposed with an exchange of 
history and surroundings, and you will not lose 
much from either. The radical character of 
Hamlet grows not out of the circumstance of the 
play, nor from the visitation of his father’s ghost. 
He is Hamlet in his essential self, and in that 
essential self he is Shakspeare. The immortal 
dramatist found an opportunity to put himself in 
his entirety into this character, and, in the 
clothing of the circumstances and narrative, to 
evolve his own nature and great metaphysical 
mind. Indeed, the substance and quality of the 
character do not depend chiefly on its action. It 
is not what he does, but what he says—what he 
struggles to unfold of the inner life, the divine 
majesty of man, the hereafter, and in his relations 
with a personage who bad “ shuffled off this mortal 
coil.” Is he the ideal of grief? Where is it 
manifested? Heis distempered in his mind by 
the death of his father, the marriage of his mother 
with his uncle, and lastly through the visitation 
of his father’s ghost. But what does all this find 
form and expression in? Why, in the unfolding 
of Hamlet and the capacity and tone of his mind, 
and not in the progress of action. The proper 
action of the play is in Hamlet’s mind, and not in 
his execution of vengeance. He is suspended 
from the fulallment of his oath—the circumstan- 
tial action—that he might further unfold himself, 
and vent a distempered soul. The texture and 
majesty of the play is in the derangement of a 
mind almost superhuman. Hamlet is Shakspeare 
distempered. 

I have not designed a series of elaborate criti- 
cisms, but merely to throw up pictures of dra- 
matic characters ; and by way of point let me finish 
this 1 of Shaksperian portraits with 


CASSIUS. 

Here, now, we have the severe man, the “ attenu- 
ated figure the man who is not fat,“ neither 
in his body nor the qualities of his mind. He 
has the iron in him; he has not Hamlet's juicy 
amorous nature ; he i is not distempered ; he, too, 
is a man of ind and character, but he is Cassius 
the Roman, not Hamlet the Dane. What a por- 
trait of a conapirator is the following: 


Cæsar. Let me have men about me that are fat; 
Sleek-headed men, and such that sleep o' nights: 
Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 

He thinks too much: such men are dangerous. 
* * * + * * $ 
Would he were fatter :—But I fear him not: 

Yet if my name was liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I should avoid 

So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads much; 
He is a great observer, and looks 

Quite through the deeds of men. He loves no 

plays, 

As thou dost, Antony; he hears no music: 
Seldom he smiles; and smiles in such a sort, 

As if he mocked himself, and scorned his spirit 
That could be mov'd to smile at anything. 

Such men as he be never at heart’s ease 

Whiles they behold a greater than themselves; 


And therefore are they very dangerous. other races. r | 


In this portrait has not Shakspeare preached a 
germon on signs of character? 

Having given such a cast as that of Cassius, an 
author could not at all unfold him in the action 
of the play in the way that Hamlet is unfolded. 
Here are two of the strongest contrasts that could 
be found. Cassius is all that Hamlet is not. 
Both are of the greatest mark in their individual- 
isms ; but one is the severe Roman, with a “ lean 
and hungry look,” the other, the gentle, fresh- 
natured Dane, in spite of his distempered mind. 
All the force of Cassius’ brain and nature—all the 
purpose of his intense thinking lead to action : 


Look! in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through. 
See what a rent the envious Casca made! 


How euggestive of the opposite, of the almost 
purely metaphysical action, unfolded throughout 
the play of Hamlet. When would Cassius have 
executed his oath to the ghost? Indeed, the very 
substance and movements of the tragedies of 
Julius Cesar and Hamlet are each other’s reverse. 


The one is all execution, the other all suspension. 


Had not Brutus and Cassius struck the imperial 
Cesar, to give the very birth of the tragedy, 
there would have been no play of Julius Cæsar ; 
whereas if Hamlet had executed, there would 
have been no play of Hamlet. Upon summary 
action, the one is essentially built—upon suspen- 
sion, the other. 

How markedly Cassius evolves his Roman self 
in one speech! Note the contrast to the Danish 
prince: 

I can not tell what you and other men 
Think of this life; but for my single self 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 


See a Roman enduring life, in contradistinction 
to Hamlet’s desire to shuffle off this mortal coll.” 
His being “ born as free as Cesar,” and of equal 
caste, passes away before the strong expression— 

We can both 
Endare the winter's cold as well as he. 
Then what a picture comes of dircct action, as 
well as of iron, forceful character : 
For once, upon a raw and gusty day, 
The troubled Tyber chafing with her shores, 
Cæsar said to me, Dar'st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood 
And swim to yonder point? Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in 
And bade him follow: so, indeed, he did. 
Is not this a very history of tbeir warlike race: 
The torrent roar’d; and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews; throwing it aside 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 
But ere we could arrive the point propos'd, 
Cesar cry d, Help me, Cassiu-, or I sink. 

See the imperial Roman type of character that 

ia empires: 


as Æneas, our great ances 
Bid from the flames of Tro 
The old Anchises bear, so 
Did I the tired Cæsar, 


Then Cassius’ description of Cæsar’s illness in 
Spain, how full of a Roman’s unconquerable 
nature, contempt for weakness, and repuguance 
to the admission of anything superior to himself! 
How full of contempt and envy in his close: 


Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 
A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world, 
And bear the palm alone. 
Truly was Rome an iron empire; and every 
Roman a living iron statue, stalking abroad in 
the great world, and hurling himself against all 


Troy upon his shoulder 
m the waves of Tyber 
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PORTRAIT OF JOSEPH STURGE. 


JOS BPH STURGB, 
LATE OF BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

TEMPERAMENTALLY Considered, the subject of our 
sketch possessed the vital or sanguine in a pre- 
dominant degree. The whole contour and quality 
suggest freshness and susceptibility. He was 
impressible and emotional, inclined to warm up 
heartily to whatever obtained his attentive con- 
sideration, and to keenly appreciate the sympa- 
thetic and affectional. From the portrait, we 
derive the impression that his head was even 
massive in its proportions—at any rate, much 
above the average size. The ſeatures are large 
and forcible, unmistakably evinoing strength of 
character and power of action. The heavy, pro- 
jecting brows show great perceptive power, acute 
discernment of men and things. In the world of 
business bis judgment should have been practi- 
cally sound. He possessed ability to store up 
material facts, to investigate realities, and to 
discriminate carefully between the useful and the 
useless. There is no indication of any lack of 
reasoning ability; on the contrary, we flud 
excellent evidence of genuine depth and breadth 
of thought, founded mainly upon the factitious 
and utilitarian. He would be no dreamer, no 
schemer, or dweller in Utopia, but would found 
his speculations, if he was ever at all fanciful, 
upon a positive and certain basis, so that the 
real held his imagination in check as it were by 
leading-strings. Hence he would not have been 
marked by an intemperate zeal in any cause, 
although he would manifest the staunchest spirit 
of determination and earnestness in carrying for- 
ward that project which enlisted bis warmest 
sympathies. The full side-head and the well- 
marked Cautiousness indicate the man of pru- 


dence, energy, policy, and sagacity. There was 
no want of business talent, no deficiency” of 
shrewdness. Combativeness is largely indicated, 
aod gave strength and tone to his moral senti- 
ments. How lofty the brow! how grand in 
Benevolence! This is the most striking feature 
in the cranial organization of our portrait, and 
certainly was the most distinguishing character- 
istic of his disposition. So great a development 
of Benevolence would not, could not, fail to give 
a sympathetic, humanitarian coloring to his every 
action. Such a man would be most at home 
in dispensing benefactions among the needy ; in 
conducting measures for the promotion of indi- 
vidual or general improvement, physically nd 
morally. Such an organization was born for 
philanthropical work. The evidences of a warmly 
social nature are palpable ; home and its associ- 
ations were ardently appreciated and tenderly 
cherished. Approbativeness and Self-Esteem 
appear to have been nearly even in development, 
the former predominating of the two organs. 
The desire to advance in public estimation was 
quite influential, and no doubt in early life 
prompted him to take those steps in the business 
world which were attended with so great success. 

The ability to exercise the organs of speech 
with facility, and to express freely his opinions 
and sentiments, is well evinced ; but with ease 
of statement there would be associated no dis- 
position to over-rate or unduly elaborate, but 
clearness, earnestness, and warmth would be the 
main features of his language. He would speak 


his mind fully and perspicuously on a given 
subject, basing his remarks upon the solid basis 
of fact or upon a clear appreciation of the truth, 
and show little or no inclination to indefinitenees 
or uncertainty of statement. Tne vague and 
speculative would find little sympathy from him ; 


[SEPT., 


— 


the solid and substantial, so far as adapted to 
his purposes and pursuits, would receive his 
bearty indorsement. Weight, substance, solidity, 
and strength impress the observer as inherent in 
this organization. 

As a judge of character, a reader of men, be 
should have been remarkable, and he should also 
have possessed unusual grace and cordiality of 
manner, and also much of that bonhomie which 
enters into the constitution of the true gentle- 
man. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


This eminent humanitarian, in every sense of 
the word, was born at Elberton, Gloucester 
County, England, August 2d, 1798. He was of 
Quaker stock, and of wealthy and highly con- 
sidered parentage. In his youth Mr. Sturge 
worked on his father’s farm, and managed to a 
considerable extent its affairs. When he had 
attained his majority be went to Bewdley, where 
he commenced business operations in corn. His 
first efforts as a merchant were successful, and 
trade increased under his conduct. After continu- 
ing in Bewdley abont seven years, during which 
time his business was highly prosperous, he re- 
moved to the more important town of Birmingham, 
where he established his commercial relations, 
which were attended with the most gratifying suc- 
cess. He also established a branch of bis business 
in Gloucester, under the charge of his brother, 
Charles Sturge. Both brothers being enterpris- 
ing. judicious, and efficient, they succeeded in 
buildiog one of the first commercial houses in 
England, their receipts and shipments constitut- 
ing the largest part of the trade at the port of 
Gloucester. Mr. Sturge was twice married, bis 
fiist wife died shortly after marriage. 

He commenced his career of benevolence and 
Christian usefulness when yet a young wan, by 
associating with thore of his community who 
were most distinguished for practical benev- 
olenee, and co-operating earnestly with them in 
measures of social and moral improvement. He 
was among the foremost as an opponent of 
slavery and the spread of intemperance. When 
his pecuniary circumstances were such that he 
could withdraw considerably from the engage- 
ments of business, he devoted almost all his time 
to the promotion of different works of charity, 
besides contributing large sums of money toward 
objects not altogether within the range of his 
personal operations. He inaugurated and main- 
tained at his own expense the first reformatory 
set on foot in the midland district of England ; 
took great interest in educational movements 
generally, both religious and secular; donated 
several acres of valuable land as a play-ground 
for the working classes of Birmingham, and was 
for some time President of the Birmingham 
Temperance Society. In the famous Corn Law 
agitation Mr. Sturge warmly espoused the cause 
of the Free-traders, and exerted a wide-spread ` 
influence. 

An advocate of peace, he was an energetic 
member of the Peace Society of England—as its 
delegate, attended the European Peace congresses 
which were held in the priocipal cities of Earope 
until 1852, and took a prominent part in their 
proceedings. In 1848 he visited the members of 
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the Provisional Government of France. had re- 
peited views with Lamartine and others, and 
was an influential instrument in producing the 
decree of tbe abolition of slavery throughout the 
French cvlonies. 

During the diplomatic negotiations which 
preceded the Crimean war, Mr. Sturge, in com- 
pany with others deputed by the Society of 
Friends, visited St. Petersburg to present an 
address to the Emperor of Russia, urging him to 
avert if possible, by arbitration, the threatened 
sanguinary conflict. The deputies were received 
very courteously by the Emperor, and won his 
respect and that of his court by the mildness and 
benevolence of their demeanor. After a life of 
considerable duration, marked by a consistent 
practical manifestation of sincere Christian uffec- 
tion for his fellow-men, he died suddenly on the 
14th of May, 1859. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Peace Society, 
of which Mr. Sturge was a most active member, 
a report was read relative to his death, from 
which we extract the following expression of the 
Suciety’s estimation of him as a man: 

“The first duty which the committee of the 
Peace Society has to perform this year in pre- 
senting their report to their constituents, is one 
as unexpected as it is mournful. At their last 
anniversary it was their privilege and pleasure to 
propose to their friends the name of their honored 
and beloved friend, Mr. Joseph Sturge, of Bir- 
mingham. as the future president of their associa- 
tion—a proposal the entire fitness of which was 
so instantly recognized by all, that it met with a 
cordial and unanimous response. Having ac- 
cepted that office with the simplicity and modes'y 
that was natural to his character, he entered 
upon its duties, as he did upon whatever wok 
he took in hand, with an energy and thorough- 
ness which in him sprang from the depths of a 
most earnest and conscientious nature. In the 
course of the year he accompanied two other 
friends on a visit to several of our auxiliaries in 
the country, with a view to their revival and 
reorganization. 

During that journey, though to the apprehen- 
sion of those around bim his usnal strength and 
cheerfulness seemed little abated, he appears to 
have had rome foreboding consciousness of his ap- 
proaching departure ; for when affectionately in- 
viting the young friends whom he had an oppor- 
tunity of addressing to come forward to the help of 
the Peace Cause, he scarcely ever did so without 
declaring his strong conviction that it was the 
last time he should ever be permitted to speak to 
them on the subject; while he also expressed the 
deep satisfaction he should feel in devoting the 
brief remnant of his own life to so sacred a 
cause —allusions which were sufficiently touching 
at the time, but which, to those who heard them. 
are now clothed with an inexpressibly pathetic 
significance ” 


—— . — 


IbLxNxSsS ia the mother of mischief; the moment 
a horse bas done eating his oats, he turns to and 
gnaws down his manger. Substitute labor for 
oats, and virtne for manger, and what is true of 
horses is equally true of men. 
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PORTRAIT OF HORACE VERNET. 


HORACE VERNET. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Next to*that of the first Napoleon we do not re- 
member a more conspicuous face than that of 
Horace Vernet. The nose is splendid, indicating 
the fullest degree of development. The eyes are 
large and expressive, the mouth ample, the chin 
conspicnons, and the head itself magnificent. 
The brain was evidently large, considerably 
above the average, and of the finest texture. The 
temperament indicates a great amount of activity, 
clearness, and susceptibility. What a compre- 
hensive intellect! How large the perceptivea, 
and bow ample the upper forehead! how broad 
between the temples and at Ideality and Sublim- 
ity ! how high in the moral sentiments—Conscien- 
tionsness, Veneration, and Benevolence! 

Tbe social nature was evidently strong, but 
there was more imagination, practical intellect, 
and love of art than mere sociability. There was 
real poetry bere. Had he given attention to 
music, be could have taken the lead as a composer. 
Etbnologically, be furnishes a favorable specimen 
of the better class of Frenchmen, and his country- 
men are justly proud of bim. 

Such a brain, with a good body, would be 
sufficient, if snitably cultivated, to fill any place 
he might aspire to. There is nothing small, 
pinched up, or deficient. The whole is a grand 
make-up, a grand success. The following brief 
biographical sketch will relate the more promi- 
nent facts of bis life. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Emile Jean Horace Vernet, or, as he was most 
generally and familiarly called, Horace Vernet, 


was born in Paris, June 30:5, 1789. His talent 
for art was innate. Several of his ances‘ors had 
already rendered their names illustrious as paint- 
ers, among whom were bis great-grandfatber, 
Antoine Vernet—bis grandfather, Joseph Vernet 
—and his father, Carle Vernet. Horace Vernet 
displayed the family taste for art at a very early 
age, and studied under several masters, principal 
among whom, however, was his father. His first 
picture. The Capture of a Redoubt.“ was pro- 
duced in 1809. and exbibited the chief feature of 
his genius, originality, in avery striking degree— 
thus departing entirely from the teaching of the 
times, which was to imitate closely the“ antique.” 
The youthful artist painted exactly what he saw, 
without regard to the “schools.” His forte was 
the representation of battles agd other martial 
scenes. Having served in the ranks to some ex- 
tent, his spirit was so pervaded with military 
ardor that he delighted to portray the great 
European battles with which his youth was fa- 
miliar. 

As a pictorial historian he was indefatiga- 
ble, and placed on canvas all the great battles 
of his own epoch and many of the years preced- 
ing. (Most of these are on exhibition in the 
national galleries in Paris.) Before 1814 he had 
established bis claim to popularity by tbe Dog 
of the Regiment” and “ The Trumpeter’s Horse.“ 
The merit of the artist was acknowledged with 
fitting testimonials by the several French mon- 
archs in whose reigns Vernet lived. By both 
Napoleon III. and bis illustrions uncle he wus 
held in high esteem. His death occurred in 1863. 
at the ripe age of seventy-four years. As a citi- 
zen hia kindness and benevolence rendered him 
respected and loved by all France. 
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DEBATING SOCIBTIBS. 
QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. . 


Tess nurseries of statesmen, of ministers, and 
teachers of the public have had for more than a 
third of a century our warmest sympathy. Young 
men and boys who are members of them, however, 
are liable to fail of reaping all possible benefit 
from their efforts, by the selection of improper 


subjects. Pupils in schools, in ‘the selection of | 


subjects for composition,“ make a similar 
mistake. How can a girl or boy of twelve to 


easily or well on some massive and abstract 
subject, like “ Virtue, Man’s Highest Interest,” or, 


“The Moral Sublime,” Principles, Not Men,“ 


“ The Spirit of Milton,” “ Aspirations of Genius,” 
“ Undercurrents of Nature,” Duty and Dignity 
of Di-interestedness,” „Man's Immortality!“ 
Yet such subjects, if not encouraged, are toler- 
ated hy teachers, and what wonder that pupils 
dread composition day,” and have such just 
occasion to think cemposition a task.’ 

Subjects for debate are selected with equally bad 


judgment, considering the readitg, the habits of | 


thought, the experience and knowledge of the de- 
bater. No wonder that only a few continue to take 
part in debates, and that go little of the general 
mind becomes trained to easy ond sensible public 
speaking. Cicero, Demosthenes, Everett, Webster, 
and Sumner can not be successfully imitated by 
unread and untrained javeniles. Let students 
cease all attempts at speaking,“ and try at 
first only to “ talk,” and to tell what they know— 
not in grandiloquent, spread-eagle style not in 
ponderous and glowing paragraphs, but in plain, 
practical words, the meaning of which they 
understand perfectiy. Boys and young men can 
talk easily enough upon subjects which they 
understand, and the topics for their school com- 
position, as well as their subjects of debate in 
the lyceum, should be of a familiar character. 

What man, though bis general education be 
good, would feel free to talk on natural science 
with Prof. Agassiz as an auditor, on anatomy or 
physiology with Dr. Gray and Dr. Dalton as 
listeners? Men of excellent education can not 
talk well on subjects of which they bare little 
knowledge, and who can expect boys to do 
better? Great subjects lie above their full com- 
prehension, beyond the scope of their knowledge 
and experience; and if they attempt to treat 
them they will fail, unless they can do better 
than adults in similar circumstances. 

We are often interrogated by letter as to what 
are appropriate subjects for a young men’s 
debating society.” To a certain extent the 
answer would depend upon the location of the 
persons interested. In a manufacturing district 
—ina mining distriet—in a commercial district, 
and in agricultural districts the topics of inquiry 
and debate would be different. The interests of 
trade and commerce may, to some extent, be 
occupied in learning the relation of agriculture 
and manufactures to each other and to commerce ; 
but af.er all, geography, navigation, international 
law, the products of various climates, exchanges, 
etc.. must form the staple of consideration for 
the student who contemplates a commercial life. 


In New Bedford, Mass., where nearly all the 
smart boys for the last century have hoped to 
become masters of successful whale-ships, the 
mining of coal or the smelting of iron would be 
a dull study and a dry one for debate. The 
cotton planting, the rice and sugar cultivators of 
the South and West, the miners and iron makers 


of the Middle and Western States, the cotton 


spinners and Yankeo notion mannfacturers of the 
East, would care but little about harpoons, 


| whale*boats, and all the tools and trials of the 


g . | Arétio whaler’s life. 
sixteen years of age be justly expected: to write 


But each, in respect to his 
on pet pursuit, can think and talk, at least with 
interest, if not with intelligence, and that each 
muy be as intelligent as possible in his own 
sphere, the topics which are to occupy the main 


| part of his life, thought, and labor, should be the 
í theme of bis reading, conversation, and dis- 


éussion. 
We would have debates based primarily on 
that which most interests each debating society, 


_ always bearing in mind that debaters must know 
; something of the subjects selected. When per- 


sons have become good talkers on topics familiar, 
and as their reading widens and their minds 


ripen by age and thought, the themes for debate 


of course will be more elevated, more abstract 


and profound. 


Everybody is interested in truth, justice, 
health, temperance, good laws, end good morals, 
and any of these may form the kernel of subjects 
for discussion, as they relate to the daily duties 
and dangers of life; but what special difference 
will it make with a dozen sons of farmers in 
Wisconsin whether Hannibal or Cesar were the 
greater general, or“ the invention of the art of 
printing more beneficial to mankind than that of 
the magnetic needle.” 

We listened to a course of six sermons “On 
the Angels, their Nature, Habits, and Occupa- 
tion,” and for years we tried to get out of them 
a particle of profit, but could not doit. Ministers 
should preach of beings of whom something is 
known, and boys should debate questions in 
regard to which something practical is known or 
may be found out. If young men would take for 
debate, ‘‘Is the influence cf tobacco on the 
health of man more damaging than the use of 
alcoholic drinks?” “Hes man any more right to 
indulge the appetite in such a way as to impair 
the health, the usefulness, the temper, and the 
moral and intellectual perceptions, than he has 
to lie, cheat, or steal?” „Are the practices of 
over-study and neglect of exercise, sunshine, 
and sleep, whereby student-life often tends 
toward the total wreck of happiness and hope, 
less culpable, in those well instructed in the 
fact that a sound mind must have a sound body, 
than the dissolute and demoralizing practices of 
rowdyism in those but partially enlightened on 
the common duties of life?” This question we 
commend to thevlogical students: Are boxing, 
fencing, bowling, billiards, rowing, wrestling, 
and racing, as pastimes for students, in view of 
their great need of physical culture, of more 
benefit to them and the world through them, 
than is the evil incident to these practices by the 
uncultured and those who use them in the way of 
rough dissipation ?” 


We suggest these questions, not as being in 
proper form to be discussed, but to show what 
topics come home to the needs of young men, 
and with a view to induce the study and discus- 
sion of such subjects. We have been amused in 
listening, not once or twice, but many times, to 
the discussion of this subject, Is Phrenology a 
true science.” Debaters who understand many 
other subjects and discuss them well, make sorry 
work of this, and some skeptical doctor or 
minister has then a chance to ridicule the 
science when no one competent to explain and 
defend it is supposed to be present. Perhaps 
not one of the debaters had ever carefully read a 
work on the subject. Hardly a month passes 
that we do not have letters asking our aid for 
some luckless disputant who has proposed the 
subject for debate, and finds himself utterly 
unqualified to discuss it. 

Rather than become involved in subjects of 
which debaters have little knowledge, and not 
the means at hand to acquire it, young men 
should take up the negro’s question, viz., “ Ef a 
hen hatch duck’s eggs, am she de mother of de 
little ducks, or de duck dat laid de eggs?“ After 
being discussed two evenings it was decided that 
the duck was the mother, and the hen the step- 
mother. Such a decision would throw light 
on another question sometimes debated by young 
gentlemen of 17, viz., Are stepmothers in any 
cases to be tolerated?” The negro’s question 
would furnish some fun at least, while neither 
amusement nor instruction can be educed from 
many questions which are gravely discussed. 

To sum up, selections should be made of 
questions the discussion of which would be, let, 
useful ; 2d, within the grasp of the best talent in 
the association; 3d, the facts should be within 
easy reach of all; 4th, practically applicable to 
the condition and just expectations of the de- 
baters; 5th, healthful ia moral teadency; 6th, 
there should be equality of the two sides of the 
proposition, and, as near as may be, equality of 
talent between the debaters. 


—— — — 


Errects or CLEANLINEss.—With what care and 
attention do the feathered race wash themselves 
and put their plumage in order! And bow per- 
fectly neat, clean, and elegant do they appear! 
Among the beasts of the field, we find that those 
which are the most cleanly, are generally the 
most gay and cheerful, cr distinguished by a 
certain air of tranquillity and contentment ; and 
singing birds are always remarkahle for the neat- 
ness of their plumage So great is the effect of 
cleanliness on man, that it extends even to his 
moral character. Viriue never dwelt long with 
filth; nor do I believe there ever was a person 
scrupulously attentive to cleanliness who was & 
consummate villain.—Count Rumford. 


Ir is a maxim worthy of being written in letters 
of gold, that there is no method so certain of de- 
feating the plans of wicked men against us as by 
actiag uprightly. 


Ax American poet talks of the music of a low 


wind. The wind is often low, and very few of 
the poets can raise it. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, PNEUMATOLOGY. 


Few deny that the proper study of mankind is 
man, yet fewer obey the implied precept, to study 
and know themselves. The natural history of 
the lower animals is justly esteemed interesting, 
and is pursued with avidity. The study of man 
has hitherto been too. much neglected. The 
very names indicating this branch of knowledgo 
are yct strange to a majority of ears. Defini- 
tions of them are needed, evcn by readers well 
informed on all other subjects. : 

If you inquire into the nature of the human 
body, its various organs and parts, its conditions 
in health, its liabilities to disease, its decline 
with age, its inevitable decay and final dissolu- 
tion; all this, and more, is Physiology—the sci- 
ence of the Body. 

If you go a step higher and inquire into the 
perceptive and sensational nature of man, his 
likes and dislikes, his yearnings and loathings, 
his loves and hatreds, his lower appetites and 
passions, this is Psychology—the science of the 
Soal. 

If you ascend still higher and investigate man’s 
spiritua] nature, that which constitutes him an 
intellectual being, with reason and conscience 
and aspirations to the immortal and the divine, 
this is Pneumatolog/ the science of the Spirit. 

Physiology, Psychology, and Pneumatology 
are the three branches of inquiry which make 
up the science of Anthropology—the study of may, 
in his entireness. 

For two or three centuries past, man has been 
thought and spoken of as a two-fold being. 
Every thoughtful man has so regarded himself 
and his fellow-men. The literature and theology 
of the civilized world have so pronounced him— 
have made the words soul and spirit synony- 
mous, as if they meant one and the same part of 
the human being, and have taught us to use 
either term—sometimes one and sometimes the 
othir—to designate the immortal in man. This 
is a great change from moie ancient usage. Why 
the change was introduced, and howit has main- 
tained itself for centuries past, and may confuse 
mankind for centuries to come, would be easy to 
show, if space permitted. But it does not, and I 
must pass on, content with the bare statement of 
such a fact, and believing that any reader, who 
will inquire and reflect, may easily satisfy himself 
of its truth. 

I believe the two-fold, or bipartite view of 
man, as if consisting of body and soul only, is 
fraught with mischief. Jt makes men skeptics. 
Its tendencies are infidel, and it pushes men— 
often thoughtful, serious, upright men—to the 
verge of infidelity, if not into its dark, cheer- 
less abyss. This, more than any one thing 
else, has led men to ask, Is man less mortal 
than the beast? do not both die alike? If one is 


immortal, why not the other? I have had 
gloomy experiences in this line. Thousands 


have had, if they would be as ready to confess. 

I have seen a very ignorant and very wicked 
man driving a fine, well-trained, noble horse. 
Was it the devil that put it into me to reason 
thus: That horse knows more than his master; 


why will not God hold him equally accountable ? 
he has more virtues than his master and less 
vices ; why will not God reward the horse with 
immortality as well as the owner? But more of 
these evil tendencies of the comparatively modern 
bipartition of man in another place. 


My object is to show that the three-fold, or tri- 


partition, view of man into body, soul, and spirit 
was held by the ancients, was taught throughout 
the sacred Scriptures, and is the only true and 
safe view of this subject. ; 

Poets and philosophers taught this; no stu- 
dent of Homer can doubt that he and his prede- 
cessors, who forged those scores of soul-stirring 
poems, out of which he wrought his magnificent 
epic, believed in and taught the tripartition of 
man. ' His dead heroes left a body behind, while 
a soul and a spirit went to the congregation of 
the great and the good who had preceded them 
to the other world.: No student of Virgil’s Æneid 
can fail to see that its talented and amiable au- 
thor taught and believed the same. 

The philosophers of Egypt, Greecé, and Rome, 
some of them good as well as great men—almost 
Christians without having heard of Christianity 
believed and taught the same doctrine. The 
‘t Trimeres hypostusis, somatos, psyche kai pneumatos’’ 
—‘' three-parted existence of body, soul, and 
spirit’’—was on their tongues and in their writ- 


If it be said that poets and philosophers were 
only learned pagans, that their authority, though 
weighing something, must not be considered de- 
cisive, I will adduce a sample or two from the fa- 
thers of the Christian Church. They were not 
pagans; they were learned, Christian men, and 
they wrofe at no great distance from the times of 
Christ and his Apostles; but I will not insist 
that even their opinions are decisive. Irenæus 
says: There are three things of which the en- 
tire perfect man consists— flesh, soul, and spirit.“ 
Origen says: There is a three-fold partition of 
man—the body or flesh, the lowest part of our 
nature; the spirit, by which we ex- 
press the divine nature, in which the Creator, 
from the archetype of his own mind, engraved 
the eternal law of the honest by his own finger, 
and by which we are firmly conjoined to him and 
made one with him ; and then the soul, interme- 
diate between these two.“ 

But we need not depend upon the testimony of 
men, however learned and pious. The testimony 
of God is greater. In the Bible we have His 
testimony as often as we translate it accurately 
and interpret any portion in harmony with every 
other portion, and in consonance with a bumble 
and enlightened reason. Let us come to its 
teachings. 

In the Hebrew are three words, each appro- 
priated to the threo several parts of man. I will 
exbibit them as best I can in English letters. 
They are bawsor, sometimes translated, in our 
version, flesh, at others dust; nephesh, generally 
rendered soul, rarely life; and rooah, generally 
translated spirit. Each of these, on the most 
carefal examination, seems clearly to express 
qnalities of a higher order than the one pre- 
ceding it in the arrangement above given. The 
reuder will not wonder that bawsor (flesh, dust, 


body) should be ascribed equally to brutes and 
men in the Old Testament. He may be sur- 
prised to learn that the same is true of nephesh 
(soul). From Genesis to Malachi, the nephesh 
(soul) is predicated of man, and is equally predi- 
cated of all the lower animals. If man is repre- 
sented as becoming a living soul, so is the beast, 
the fish, the bird, the insect, down to the insig- 
nificant reptile and the microscopic animalcule. 


But when we come to the word rvoah (spirit), it 
manifestly indicates a higher order of affections, 
abilities, and responsibleness; and this word is 
applied to man only. The brute has the bawsor 
(body) and the nephesh (soul) in common with 
man. Man alone has tho rooah (spirit), and this, 
indicating a higher nature, greater powers, and 
more weighty obligations, severs man from the 
lower animals, and associates bim with the» 
Deity. “The dust, we are assured, “shall re- 
turn to the earth as i: was. and the spirit shall re- 
turn unto God who gave it.” 

Coming to the New Testament, we find three 
Greek words of similar import: soma (body), 
psyche (soul). and pneuma (spirit). The writers 
of the New Testament, being mostly of Hebrew 
origin, and familiar with the Hebrew Scriptures, 
would naturally—almost inevitably—use these 
Greek words precisely as they had been accus- 
tomed to use the corresponding words of their 
vernacular tongue. A careful inspection shows, 
beyond a doubt, that they did so use them. 
Here, then, we have, in the language recording 
the sayings and doings of Christ and his Apostles, 
three words, each denoting a distinct part of 
man. No two of them are synonymous, denoting 
the same part. Each has its own distinctive 
import. It is as certain that the words 
(soul) and pneuma (spirit), as used in the New 
Testament, do not mean the same, but very 
different parts, of man, as it is that, when we 
speak of the shaft and base of a column, we do 
not mean the same, but different parts of the 
column ; or that when we speak of the memory 
and of the judgment, we do not mean one and 
the same. but two different faculties of man; and 
yet the English words soul and spiri, strange to 
say, have, in the literature and theology of the 
age and in the minds of man, become synony- 
mous, implying that the soul and thespirit of man 
are one and the same. 

Many paseages in the New Testament. giving a, 
different view, might be cited. Time and space 
allow me to adduce but two. St. Paul, Heb. iv. 
12, says: The word of God is quick and power- 
ful, and sharper than any two-edged sword. 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul 
und spirit,” etc. Here the structure of his lan- 
guage forbids the idea of separating what was 
before one thing into two, as when the carpen- 
ter cleaves a block of wood. It implies the 
separation of two things, which were closely 
conjoined, from each other, as when the dissector 
draws his knife between an artery and a muscle. 
Alone, it proves that St. Paul did not hold the 
modern views of eoul and spirit. In his mind 
they were two parts of man, not one. But lest 
any doubt of his views on this point should 
remain, I will cite him in 2 Tbes. v. 12: And 
the very God of peace sanctify you wholly. and 
may your whole spirit and soul and body be 
preserved blameless,” etc. Here we have his 
view of the tripartite nature of man most dis- 
tinctively Were be with us and speaking our 
own tongue, and rbould he tell us that the whole 
man ja constituted of spirit. soul, and body—these 
three, no less, no more—hig language would not 
be wore unequivocal. ‘ 

I hope I have established, or at least have con- 
tributed something toward establishing, the tri- 
partite constitution of man, espegially with such 
as regard the Scriptures as the great and reliable 
source of knowledge both of Gud and man. If 
asked by any reader. what then? cui bono? I 
can not answer now, but may attempt a reply at 
another time. | 
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Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happtest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stara unite, and Jn one fate 
Their hearte, their fortunes, and their beings dend. Themen, 


MODERN STYLE. 


BY FRANCES L. KEELER. 


Tus Just the nicest thing you see, 
Jost what it’s been held up to be— 
The dearest word on English file, 
A worshiped pet—this modern style. 


*Tis “breaking fast” on dry, hot toast, 
And “ home-made” coffee—that’s the most: 
The morning paper to peruse, 

To fill the void by eating” news. 


Tis dining on a hard, burnt steak 
That keeps its victim long awake; 
An evanescent, frail dessert, 

That does no good—perhaps no hart. 


Alluring feast ! a silver fork, 

A china plate as light as cork ; 

A silver goblet, golden lined ; 

But then ‘tis e¢yle—eo never mind. 


Tis eupping on a china cup, 

With milk“ and water half filled xp; 
A napkin and a napkin-ring, 

Just what the stylish waiters bring. 


And (this is style! and every day 
We eat our fill and go away ; 

We wonder if the time will be 
When style and victuals can agree. 


— — — 


CUT OF PLACE—A COMPLAINT. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLIS. 


Tur world is very curiously ordered and or- 


ganized in the middle of this nineteenth century. 
We do not by any means belong to the party of 
red-hot radicals who are in favor of turning 
everything upside down; but we do sometimes 
wonder whether. if the terrestrial ball we live 
on could be taken up and well shaken, people 
and things might not settle down into a much 
more advantageous position. Everybody is out 
of place, everything is packed in the wrong cor- 
ner. and some of us epend a lifetime in fruitless- 
ly endeavoring to set ourselves right end upper- 
most, in order to begin the world fairly. To be 
sure, we are better off than we were in the old 


aante-phrenological days. Now, if men choose to 


go frankly and ask the right road whereon they 
may travel, the friendly: finger-post of science 
stands ready to point it out; the doctor need not 
go stumbling down the lawyer’s lane, nor is the 
embryo banker stultified into breaking stones on 
the highway. Geologists need not subside into 
grocers nor is there any unavoidable necessity 
for large-browed, imaginative artists devotiog 
themselves to the dry details of the hardware 
business, 

Yet with all these advantages and facilities 
people will blunder into the wrong places. Don’t 
we see it every day and every bour of our lives? 
Is it not patent to the least observing eye? Look 
at yonder pale-faced slender mortal dradging his 
life away in the dreary monotony of measuring 
ribbons, changing ten-cent pieces, and cutting off 


lining silks. Is he ia his proper place? Don’t you 
feel the impulse strong within you to pick him up 
and drop him somewhere among the apple or- 
chards of a Pennsylvania farm, where he can 
grow strong, breathing in the odors of fresh-turn- 
ed earth, and recover some fraction of the man- 
hood nature meant him to have? 

That great, honest, lumbering fellow who sits 
staring in the college lecture-room without the 
shadow of an idea larking behind his moons of 
eyes, he is out of place. You may keep bim in 
college until he is gray, and he won't know any 
more than he does now ; but all the arguments in 
the world would not convince bis father that he is 
not destined to be a modern Copernicus, or in- 
dace him to alter the plan he has laid out for his 
son’s education. Why isn’t there some law to 
compel the old blockhead (it's a etrong word, but 
we feel the necessity for strength of expression 
just now) to let the young Hercules follow the 
natural bent of his inclinations, and knock his 
ponderous head up sgainst the world as a mer- 
chant, a farmer, a dray-driver—anything but a 
scholar ? 

In the quiet shadaw of homes whose external 
appearance bears no type of incongruity, you 
find people out of place. Mrs. Massin, with her 
colossal height drawn up on the sofa, and cheeks 
like new mahogany, is being dutifully waited on 
by the slender little serving-maid who reminds 
you of a broken lily; and the apoplectio alder- 
man is committing slow suicide wich spiced meats 
aud stimulants which would be like a new lease 
of life to the pale shoemaker who has the honor 
of making bis Excellency’s boots, and waiting an 
indefinite length of time for his pay therefor! 

Women and wives of America, can not you 
bear testimony to the assertions we have made? 
Does not Mr. Busybody make himeeif signally 
out of place when he comes prying down into the 
kitchen to see what became of that cold ham-bone, 
and whether the box of candles is holding out as 
it ought todo? Is it just the place of a lord of 
creation among the frying pans and dish kettles? 
Would it not be more manly in him to stick to his 
sphere? Is Jenkins exactly in his place when be 


follows his wife round from store to store, check- 


ing off her small purchases in his note-book, and 
whlatling under his breath when she ventures 
into any expenditure beyond the beaten track of 
what consider perfectly right and appropriate, 
my dear!” Does his system of domestic econo- 
my exactly square with the popular idea of man- 
hood? Is Mr. Cantwell in his proper place teach- 
ing ragged echool, and carrying a small cartload 
of tracts. round among the purlieus of the Five 
Points, when his wife is splitting her own kindlings, 
and carrying her own coa), and sewing on shop- 
work (when the baby kindly condesccnds to go 
to sleep) to pay the butcher, the baler, and the 
candlestick-maker? Is Cicero Proudfoot in his 
proper place making speeches at small political 
caucuses and drawing up resolutions at ward 
meetings, while his business, in the forcible 
phrase of mankind, is going to the dogs!“ 
Once in a while, aa well. you will find 1 woman 
out of place. Possib!y she is delivering public 
tirades on women’s rights. while ber young fam- 
ily is endangering itself with grates and tabie- 


knives at home. Perhaps she is dragging forty 
yards or so of expensive silk over the mud 
or dust of Broadway, while her husband’s shirts 
and stockiogs are unmade and unmended on the 
work-table at home. Perhaps she is cultivating 
her mind at lectures and lyceums at the expense 
of ber kitchen economy ; perhaps, sgain, she is 
queentng it at Saratoga or Newport, in diamonds 
and grenadine, while her children are turned over 
to the tender mercies of a French bonne or an 
Irish nursemaid, and her husband, poor deserted 
soul, is literally homeless! And perhaps—it is 
just as well to look at both sides of the question 
she is patiently toiling away the richest ener- 
gies of a noble nature in behalf of some great, 
surly brute of a husband who treats her rather 
less kindly than if she were a dog, and considers 
the mere fact that she is married to him sufficient 
reward for all her meekness, humility, and self- 
sacrifice ; a jewel thrown into the dusty road of 
life to sparkle all unseen. Such souls as these 
will be out of place in this life, but in the next 
world, who can tell how high up they shall 
shine? 

Old bachelors and ancient maiden ladies are 
always out of place. Young folks don’t want 
them prying and listening round with their sharp 
eyes and caustic tongues, and married people 


have a sort of suspicion that their babies are un- 


appreciated, and their felicity misunderstood by 
these ciphers in existence. They are odd ones, 
solitary ecissor-halves ; and yet somewhere in 
existence there must have been a placo provided 
for them. Well, let us wish them all sucoess in 


‘finding it! 


Alas! how many poor souls there are in jurt 
the same predicament, when one comes to soberly 
survey the chaos called society. Rab:d bouse- 
keepers in a family where a dozen em2!! children 
make it their business to undo whatever gets 
done; pensive, poetic dreamers in severely practi- 
cal communities where dollars and cents, trade 
and profits, form the only topic of conversation ; 
eager reformers where people obstinately refuse 
to be reformed ; talkers where there are no lis- 
teners j pretty girls where there are no beaux; 
and editors where nobody thinks of paying the 
printer’s bill! We seriously recommend all phi- 
lantbropists to turn their immediate uttention to 
the amelioration of these crying evils. Collisions 
on railroads are unfortunate'y becoming too com- 
mon; we only wonder that there are not more. col - 
lisions in every-day life, when nobody ia in bis 
right position. Some people are running on 
their neighbors’ tracks ; others on no tracks at 
all. and there is no red flag of danger to avert 
the impending crasb. What would become of us 
poor blind mortals without Phrenology, if there 
were not a merciful Heaven bending over ys 
all? 

Patience, suffering humanity, one and all. 
Some of you will probably succeed iù settling 
into your proper niches if you keep trying long 
enough. Others will only find theirs in the other 
land, when the strife and struggles are all over. 
Perhaps, in the millennium, we shall all fnd our 
levels, and until then it only rema‘ns to as to 
toil on and hope on and pray en. We shall come 
to the right places at last. 
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“I WILL DO IT.” 
FOR BOYS. 


Joun Corson was a tall, stout boy for his years. 
He was as full of life and spirit as ever a boy 
could be, running over with frolic and good feel- 
ing and restless energy. Any out-of-doors busi- 
ness was his delight: he could skate, fish, row, 


hoe garden, and drive horses as well for his age as 


the best. IIe was manly and truthful, too—a no- 
ble fellow in bis boy style, that his mother loved, 
and his futher was very proud of. Everybody 
liked him; I don’t know indeed why it should 
not be so, for he was my ideal of a boy. Only 
be was not quite perfect, just as nobody in this 
world is. He had a quick, passionate temper ; 
but that is no fault if it is not allowed to get the 
mastery of aman. John’s temper did sometimes 
rule him; he had not learned to say Down l“ to 
the tyrant. 

John liked to read. “Robinson Crusoe,” all 
sorts of war histories, tales of adventure and 
heroism, and wild and exciting stories were de- 
voured as greedily as a lunch at recess. Oh, how 
his boy imagination reveled in all dangerous ex- 
ploits and longed for the dash and the daring of 
a soldier or a savage ! 

He went to school, as every boy does; but that 
was the place he never appeared to the best ad- 
vantage. He was a favorite in the school-yard, 
and was admired for many fine qaalities by his 
teachers ; but he did not like to apply himself to 
a book; his out-door nature rebelled against the 
confinement of the school-room and the discipline 
of close, earnest thinking. He was not much of 
a scholar; I should say, perhaps, such was his 
reputation, since many boys younger and weaker 
and less talented than he stood head and shoul- 
ders above him in every class study. But really 
John had all the capacities of a true student, and 


if he were only diligent, he could have been as 


far ahead of the majority of the school in math- 
ematios and classics as he was in archery and 
horsemanship. 


Well was it for the boy that his preceptor was 
a jadicious man; he opened no contest with his 
pupil, but he took with a true eye the measure of 
his capacity, and resolved to inspire him with an 
ambition be had never felt. For a day or two he 
waited, watching closely the boy’s habits and 
moods, not as one determined himself to subdue, 
but whose purpose it is to lead the offender 
through his own sense of honor and right to self- 


_ mastery. 


There be sat holding his grammar, and feeling 
as a bird fresh from the wood does the first day 
in a cage, and putting himself into ill-humor be- 
cause he could not go off on some rollicking ex- 
pedition with horse or dog. He was dreaming of 
Crusoe life, and wishing there were no such things 
as schoolmasters and Latin verbs. 

The bell struck, and Jobn’s class was called for 
recitation. John’s lesson was the least under- 
stood and the worst recited of the whole. Such a 
failure was common to John’s case. He had been 
reproved, assisted, and encouraged, but his im- 
patience of discipline left btm always far below 
the standard of his fellows. 

The master looked stern ; the boy, bright, no- 
ble, and beautiful, stood before him, with his one 
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great failing uppermost over all bis young maali- 
ness. Mr. L. felt that the hour was a crisis in 
that young life. He could no longer allow in him 
the self-indulgence which should leave him weak 
and superficial in mental requirement; he must 
teach him to control his restless spirit, and to 
train his mind to think closely, and reason ex- 
actly, and act within itself in a way to become 
efficient in all worthy uses. 

„John Corson,” said Mr. L., do you want to 
be a man?!“ 

John smiled, and answered promptly, “ Yes, 
sir.” 

„A whole, true, finished man, Jobn, that can 
always do whatever he finds to do, being a power 
in himself—that can fight the bad with the good, 
and be always a victor ?” 

“ Why, yes. sir,“ said John. 

“I thought so; will you please tell me now 
what makes just such a man!“ 

John had a pretty good idea of a man; he 
looked as though he had some very strong inde- 
pendent thoughts about it, but he did not know 
just how to express his thoughts. 

„Speak it right out, John,“ said the master; 
‘tell us what you think.” 

“ Wby, sir,“ said John, “a man is noble; he 
don’t do anytbing mean ; and he is somebody.” 

“Not a bad definition, my lad ; a man, you 
sappose, does his duty, comes right up to the 
mark, whetffer it is pleasant to him or not, and 
makes as much of himself as he can?“ 

“ Yes, sir.“ 

« John, who do you suppose does the most for 
one toward making a man of him—a man, as you 
say, that is somebody.” — 

“ I don't know, sir, unless it is his father.” 

„A good father helps a great deal -a good 
teacher also; good companions and good books 
very much: but the work is done chiefly by the 
man himself. It is self-work, such as none other 
can do for him—more than everything else toge- 
ther. God gives one a being full of capacities to 
be developed and strengthened and enlarged ; 
all good and right, you know ; but they must be 
very carefully guarded and educated so as to do 
the best work and the most of it, and in the best 
manner. Some have more in themselves upon 
which to build a fine manhood than others; but 
it is for every one to sey for himself bow much 
of a man he shall be—whether little or noble— 
nobody or somebody. Did you ever think of this, 
John?“ 

“Not very much, I guess.“ 

80 I suppose. You see how it is—one muat 
work upon himself constantly if he would grow 
into somebody worth being His too strong 
points, like a hasty, disagreeable temper, he 
must subdue and keep down, because it is not no- 
ble to be overcome of a harsh and hateful pas- 
sion ; the weak places he must teach and train 
and strenghen as much as be can, or there will be 
great defects toshame and binder him. The slack 
places he must take special care of. If there is 


anything in his duties of learning or training he 
does not like to do, he must gird his will and 
his resolution right up to see that he does not 
lose his chance of being a man just then. 

„Fou have some nice accomplishments, Jobn, 
and I am glad for it; they will help you to be a 
man; and you can be as brave and noble ia many 
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things as any boy I know, and that makes me 
proud and happy. But, oh, the slack spot, John! 
do you know where it is?“ 

„It is about the lessons, I suppose,” said Jobn. 

“ Yes. Iere you are, a bright, strong, God- 
made boy, ready to wa k right up to a true, fin- 
ished manhood if you will; but you come here 
day after day and sit restlessly and idly, with 
your hands full of true and important aud beau- 
tiful work, which you leave half done because 
you are too slack to do it; you don’t want to 
grow strong and large in intellect; to learn the 
best ideas of the noblest minds ; to reason and 
compare and calculate, because it costs an effort 
you are not fond of now. And I never feel that 
my pupil, with all his talent for being somebody, 
is sure to become a noble man, full grown in 
mind and sou), because he does not tako his 
5 a right manly courage and say, I will 

il : 

“ You see, the battle is all to yourself, John, 
and nobody can fight it eut but you--the battle 
between duty and discipline on one side and 
ill-tempered slackness on the otber. How shall 
it be?—will you conquer the lessons. and fo grow 
efficient in mind and manly in will? or shall the 
lessons conquer you while your intellect lics weak 
and untrained, and your manhood becomes only 
a dwarf to the strong, brave character it can as 
well grow to as not? In this great life-battle 
will you be a common soldi: r, or an officer fit to 
command yourself and to lead other men ?” 

John could not bear to think of being less than 
a man ; he saw and was ashamed of his weakness. 
But he did not say much that day, and Mr. L. 
left him to his own meditations. 

The next day Jobn came to school and sat 
dorn to his duties. 

„Well, my lad,’ said the master, very kindly, 
“ havo you decided who shall conquer ?” 

“ T will do it!” answered John, promptly and 
nobly ; please, sir, see if I don’t!” 

That is the point to be gained, John; hold to 
it, and I expect you to be a man.” 


Oh, it was hurd work. sometimes—up-hill work 
for a while, but John Corson persevered and con- 
quered. All the boy's better nuture was enlisted ; 
the new mo ive, the manly aim, accomplished the 
master’s ideas. Mr. L. became proud of his pupil. 

I wish you could see John now that ten years 
are added to bis age—ten years of close atudy 
and earnest thinking and doivg. He has been 
looking carefully to the weak places and the slack 
places, for which he bas reaped un honorable and 
beutiful reward. He is sombody. and whoever 
looks upon bis intelligent face and munly figure 
acknowledges it. We shall hear of him again 
some day, for such cnergy and talent as his reso- 
lution bas developed. can not Jive in a corner. 

John Corson will never forget that schoolmas- 
ter; he ioves bim with a noble friendship. and 
thanks Gud tbat there was one to inepire him at 
the right moment with a righ: ambition. I think, 
also, that Mr. L. was never more grateful that 
God bad given him some true work to do than 
when a tew years ago he called on his old teacher 
to express bis gra'itude for the few kind words 
that star led him out of bis indolence and set be- 
fore bim a true und honorable endeavor. 

“ Conquer or be conquered, as you spoke the 
word that afternoon,” said he, ** has stood by me 
ever since.” 

„Rather say,” replied Mr. L., that the ‘ I wil 
do it!’ you utiered the next morning has <arried 
you through.“ 

Bui,“ says Fome great boy, who reads m 
story and thinks he should like to be somebody if 
he only had the genius for it, John Corson was 
cut out for a emurt man.” Yes—-and eo, very 
likely, were you, if you were as much determined 
to fill ont the pattern. He had a good fair mea- 
ture ef brains, and strength enongh in his broad 
chest and stout limbs to sustain ambition and 
will and cffurt. Have not you? Take up the I 
will do it. fill out the pattern of your best, noblest 
being. and eee if that is far different from or 
much less than genius! E. L. E. 
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ANALYSIS OF CHARACTER. 


In the Platonian philosophy we find the earliest 
approach to analytical reasoning ; but its primal 
elements were eo inwrought with speculative fan- 
cies and metaphysical subtleties, that it failed 
to reach a standard of demonstrable clearness. 
Poets, luminous-tongued and golden-moutbed, 
from Homeric age to the prolific present, run mad 
with rhythmic verse and classic measure, have 
made sharp their pens for keen analysis. Pre- 
eminent in this marked peculiarity of genius, 
universal concession awards the palm to Shakspe- 
rian verse. His exquisite delineation of the 
passion love and its attributes; bis masterly 
portrayal of avarice, pride, ambition, incon- 
stancy, jealousy, injustice, and their opposites, 
are unsurpassed. His analysis of conscience, ex- 


- emplified in its rebukiog power, when opposed to 


vehement passion, is terse and forcible. 

The works of the historian and biograpber are 
not wanting in the analytical element, though not 
unfrequently lacking in fullness and accuracy 
of detail. Novelists have here a wide range, 


-where their descriptive powers find free scope. 


The author of The Bride of Lammermoor” 
evinces inimitable talent in his analysis of the 
striking peculiarities and idiosyncrasies of wholly 
different characters. It is an interesting fact, that 
in all the varied phases of human character the 
world has ever produced, not one has its dupli- 
cate. ` 

There are certain qualities possessed by all in 
& greater or less degree, yet a marked dissimi- 
larity in the peculiar properties, bringing them 
into active force, is apparent. We have glanced 
at analysis—the abstract; we come now to the 
realistic theory, reduced to practice Teachers 
have great need of u thorough knowledge in this 
science. 

Through their knowledge of this, and wise ap- 
plication thereof, they may approximate tbeir 
success. What is frequently termed tact, in un- 
derstanding and guiding buman nature, and to 
which the success of teachers and parents is at- 
tributed, is not always an inherent quality, but 
oftener a-clear knowledge and use of analysis of 
character, through which each child or pupil’s 
capabilities are graduated by their proper stand- 
ard. You thus advance beyond the narrowed 
limita of the one-discipline system on to a broad 
foundation that shall comprehend all human na- 
ture, and with a wise and generous tolerance ac- 
knowledge and make it available. 

The erudite disciple of Gall and Spurzheim 
takes your mental guage at a glance; needs only 
to make a few mysterious passes, prestissimo, 
over the subject’s head to delineate the character 
thereof with fullest detail. 

Tbe modern physiognomist, carrying the eci- 
ence still farther, simply requires the lady to 
unvail her face, and making its fair lineaments a 
study, resolves with perfect ease and accuracy 
what were hitherto problems to her nearest 
friends and a puzzling enigma to herself. Ata 
glance he will lucidly explain. if her organiza- 
tion will harmonize with the susceptible young 
Edwin’s, of the firm of Sly & Dry, across the way, 
whether she is born to the school of prose er 


poetry, will or will not properly discipline the 


young olive-branches in prospective; graduates 
ber hope, desire, memory, comparison, apiritual - 
ity, and thus ad finem. 

And yet in all seriousness, setting aside the 
spurious claims of those who, gathering a super- 
ficial knowledge of the human organization, seek 
to make capital of their limited and imperfect 
ideas on the subject ia public demonstration, 
in which character reading is dragged in as an 
afterpart to sume ecenic show, legerdemain 
performance, or wonderful display of ventrilo- 
quism, and for a finale to the astonishing devel- 
opments of their high art jugglery, any one per- 
son in the audience willing to submit their crani- 
um to the hand of the presdigitateur can receive 
a delineation of their charac‘er gratuitously (!)— 
ignoring those surface-swimmers, in the highest 
and noblest study to which man can bring his su- 
preme will and power, i. e., himself, by those who 
have thoroughly studied and comprehended the 
science, it has proved the truest and most com- 
prehensive text for practical analysis of character 
the world of science has ever discovered. When 
this has become more widely understood ; when 
the touch-stone to moral, mental, and physical 
worth is applied without question or comment, 
the aspirant to our friendship will have no need 
to come prefaced with letters laudatory, with 
certificates of character well attested. 

We look for that in the texture and quality of 
the brain; the structure and balance of the head; 
the lineaments of the face; and we are rarely 
deceived. The treacherous smile; the cunning 
words of false pretense ; the mouth of guile; the 


persudsive voice and glance subtly hiding deceit, 


are all to your practiced eye unmasked ; their 
deformity betrayed in prominent organs, the 
subtle arts of diasimalation fail to conceal. 

How many fatal mistakes of a lifetime, eruol 
deceptions, and tangled chains of crror might be 
escaped did men rightly understand the art of 
practical analysis! 

The study of human nature affords an infinity 
of discovery. Michelet, the French author, says, 
in discussing loye and woman: Sbe whom you 
loved in the morning is not the same woman at 
night. An Alsatian nun, it is said, forgot herself 
for three hundred years in listening to the notes 
of the nightingale. But whoever could listen to, 
and look at, a woman in all her metamorphoses, 
would be always astonished, might be pleased or 
offended, but never tired. One alone wonld oc- 
eupy him two thousand years.” 

This author, who has in his zeal a trick of ex- 
aggerating. a habit of presenting theories through 
a too glowing and highly colored medium, does 
not err in this assumption, allowing the theory to 
include both sexes. The power of self-renewal, 
perpetually at workin the human organism, gives 
to analysis an ever-increasing interest. The char- 
acter you delineate to-day, in less than a year’s 
time may be hardly recognizable—its crudities 
refined and harmonized; latent powers devel- 
oped ; organs hitherto in the ascendant lessened 
in prominence, made subservient to organs whose 
growth and progress are something wonderful. 

Not unlike a vast garden, whose boundary is 
the ocean. After exploring labyrinthine paths 


and lovely glades, that repeat themselves over 


and over again like a sweet rhythm, you come at 
last to the rose-tangled hedge, betraying you into 
the belief that you have reached the limits ; when, 
lo! on the other side, coral gardens, stretching 
away in n limitless expanse, glow and redden 
under the sparkling wave and silver foam of the 
boundless sea. FANNY UPHAM ROBERTS. 


- — a 
SOMETHING SUGGBSTIVHE. 


THE proper education of chiidren is a subject 
that has engaged the attention of clergymen, 
political economists, and philosophers, and many 
theories have been broached about the age when 
this forming process should begin. Some have 
described the miod of a child to be utterly blank 
and waste, like a sheet of paper, on which the 
writer may trace any lines or figures that he 
pleases. That such views are erroneous is too 
evident to require proof. We believe that every 
child is born with the germ of all the faculties it 
ever exhibits. Education may, aod undoubtedly 
does, do much to assist their development, and 
that is the utmost of its power. Now the great 
question is, whence is the germ derived? Wean- 
swer, unbesitatingly, in the mental conditions of 
the parents, especially of the mother. Hence it 
is impossible that women can be too careful of 
themselves during their periods of gestation, and 
this care should extend not only to their physical 
comforts and arrangements, but also to the 
proper government of temper, the restraint of 
propensities, and the exercise of all social and 
moral virtues. That many children are born 
with physical deformities is a well-known fact. 
That such deformities have been occasioned by 
frights or injuries sustained by the mother can 
scarcely be doubted. Now if the embryo or 
fetus can be thus affected in its body or limbs, 
why not in the rudiments of its mental parts? If 
it can be thus affected in extraordinary cases so 
as to produco an unnatural disfigurement, is it not 
reasonable to suppose that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances its physical or mental characteristics 
are thus determined? Hitherto, marked pecu- 
liarities in children which have been produced 
by causes operating anterior to their birth have 
been rather the resultof accident than design, and 
how far the mother, if she chose. might before its 
birth influence the future character and destiny of 
her child, is still open to experiment. From this 
cause, if no other, those who are usually, though 
improperly, termed half-witted, should not marry, 
their offspring being little, if any, superior to 
themselves in mental stamina. When the parents 
are both imbeciles, it is scarcely possiblo that 
their children should possess en ordinary degree 
of intelligence. This is sufficiently borne out by 
facts which have fallen under the immediate cog- 
nizance of the writer. Of an entire family of 
twelve persons, the father, mother, and ten obil- 
dren were all imbeciles. Thia was the more re- 


markable from the fact that the father was 
connected by birth with some of the most distin- 
guished families in the State of New York, and 
his brother beld an important political position. 
The father and mother were entire strangers 
previnns to the acquaintance which resulted in a 
marriage. T. D. 
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TRUTH AND ERROR. 


Ir is amusing, but at the same time painful, to 
read the flaming advertisements of the money- 
making quack doctors who promise to cure many 
diseases—indeed, to “ regenerate the race,” with 
a single nostrum. These pretended benefactors 
bait their hooks with real common sense, and 
thus catch many victims. It is a rule of this of- 
fice, not to publish, even in our advertising de- 
partment, the deceptive announcements of these 
great rogues; but we overstep our rules in the 
present case, and publish, without pay, the fol- 
lowing, taken from one of the leading New York 
daily newspapers. We omit names, and add re- 
marks in brackcts. a 

PaysicaL DEGENERACY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
—In the young and rising generation, the vegeta- 
tive powers of life are strong; but, in a few 
years, how often the pallid hue, the lack-luster 
eye, and emaciated form, and the impossibility of 
application to mental effort, show its baneful in- 
fluence! It soon becomes evident to the observer 
that some depressing influence is checking the de- 
velopment of the body. [It will be seen, farther 
on, that the quack proposes to correct all this by 
the use of a few bottles of his worthless slops. 
Notice how complimentary to our grandmothers, 
and how indignant he waxes at the foolish folly 
of our young women. Read. ] 

The force of circumstances doubtless compelled 
our mothers and grandmothers to lead that sort 
of life which is most productive to health and bap- 
piness. This spirit of our mothers was due to the 
health, hopeful temper, industrious habits, and 
freedom from the tyranny of fashion and the innu- 
merable follies of genteel nonsense. Who and what 
are we now? We can all see by merely looking 
around us. Our grave-yards are full, and the 
tombs of young wives whose ages vary from eight- 


een to thirty-eight are not alone, but those of lit- 
tle children from one to four, whose untimely 
death filled up the measure of maternal sorrow 
during the brief period allotted to herself. The 
mother’s feebleness sent those little ones to the 
grave to be shortly followed by herself at a pe- 
riod when her life should be full of health, vigor, 
hope, and happiness, and when each pledge of 
love should be a source of additional joy. It was 
not a0 with our mothers heretofore. We are un- 
doubtedly growing weaker and weaker. It is 
time that we had taken the alarm [and a few bot- 
tles of the quack’s specific], The reflection that 
the native blood of this country is flowing more 
and more feebly, and seems destined to flow out 
forever, should startle and arouse us to action at 
once. Is there any hope of reaction from weak- 
ness to strength and vigor, from idleness to in- 
dustry, from fashionable nonsense to practical 
wisdom? [A few bottles of the Invigorator will 
“tone up”—the pockets of the quack—and leave 
the partial imbecile just a few steps nearer to id- 
iocy or the grave than before.] We freely be- 
lieve that there are means ample for cur restora- 
tion; but whether our women can ever be in- 
duced to adopt the necessary treatment and main- 
tain the restorative habits, we can not say. Al- 
though our condition be ever so bad, yet it seems 
asif we are bound to get worse before we are in- 


duced to adopt the remedy. In the country, and 
in the towns, and more especially in the large 
cities, the daughters of nearly all parents who are 
comfortubly situated in life, insist on coming up 
to womanhood with only the knowledge of non- 
sensical fashion and foolish etiquette. In fact, 
this is the disposition of the majority of our 
daughters, and it is alarming to even think of. 
[So much the better for the wicked quacks who 
get rich on diseases and on the follies of the de- 
ceived.] The laws of nature are outraged by our 
excessively elevated and exquisitely rc fiued state 
of society, to which the people are silly enough 
to submit with extreme devotion. This is the 
way in which we are growing weaker, in which 
our young women are unfitted for the duties of 
wives and mothers, our young households filled 
Wich sighing, sadness, sickness, and sorrow, and 
our grave-yards with young mothers and infants. 
[Here is more bait. You idle ones, read this, 
and skake with fear.} There is no better defined 
law in the world than that every one, male and 
female, should vigorously exercise themselves 
regularly in the free open air, and to this end 
must take strong and heroic hold of the rug- 


ged dutes of life. [Does the quack practice 


what he preaches?] The truth is, that we were 
made to du what we musr perform, and we refuse 
at our peril. There is nothing clearer than this, 
that every one, male and female, was made to do 


his and her sbare of the labor of this world. 


llealth, strength, and long life are dependent 


upon obedience to this law. One quarter of the 


people are professional men and merchants, and 
they have organized such a social rank and caste 
es mukes idleness, devotion to the fashions, and 
extreme gentility indispensable to respectability 
and good standing in society. Hence the fatal 
and dangerous influence of dissipation pervades 
ell ranks except those who have not yet worked 
up to the requisite delicacy and ravishing charms 
of our first society. It has been proved, for in- 
stance, that the population of Paris have not 
vigor enough to perpetuate themselves in equal 
numbers, and that were it not for immigration 
from the surrounding country, a few generations 
would leave that city without inhabitants. [What 
will Frenchmen eay to this? Secure a few bot- 
tles of the — and save yourselves from an- 
nihilation.] So of all other cities. We have no 
doubt that could New York be walled in to the 
exclusion of all people, and should the present 
population be subjected to the sume deteriorat- 
ing and baneful influences as now prevail, in two 
hundred years there would not be a single hu- 
man being left within her gates. Then is it not 
time thut we took warning, ere it be too late? 
[Ay. How many bottles will it require to pre- 
vent all this? Hoorah for the Invigorator. Blow 
the horn for the Invigorator. ] 


Hundreds suffer in silence, and hundreds of 
others vainly apply to druggists and doctors, 
who merely tantalize them with the hope of a cure, 
or apply remedies which actually make them 
worse. [There is more truth than poetry in this. 
How many bottles do you say?] Females, owing 
to the peculiar and important relation which they 
sustain, and the offices they perform, are subject 
to many sufferings and ailments. [Just so.] Free- 
dom from these contribute to their happiness and 
welfare, for none can be happy who are ill. 
(What a pity!) Not only so, but none of these 
various female complaints can be suffered to run 
on without involving the general health, and ere 
long producing permanent sickness and prema- 
ture decline. [Exactly ; but how many bottles 
for this?] Nor is it pleasant to consult a pbysi- 
cian for the relief of these delicate affections ; 
and only upon the most urgent necessity will a 
true woman so far sacrifice her greatest charm as 
to do so. [But may she not consult a quack ? or, 
how would it do to employ a female physician ? 
Ah! second thought makes it clear: a few bot- 
tles of the ——-— will do the work.] The reader 
must be aware that however slight may be the 
attack of these diseases, they are sure to affect 
the bodily health and mental powers. [Now we 
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come to the nub. How pathetic bis regrete! He 
is going to extract something green” from the 
pockets of his verdant victims, while he is talking 
about ‘‘ exterminating” disorders from the body. 
Look out!] While we regret the existence of 
those disorders, we are prepared to offer an in- 
valuable remedy, and one that will radically ex- 
terminate them from the system. Jt is unequaled 
by any other preparation in the world, and unlike 
all other remedial agents and proprietary com- 
pounds: we make no secret of ita ingredients. 
o Be used for Weakness arising from Excesses 
or Indiscretion, existing in Persons of both Sexes, 
and at every period of life, attended with the fol- 
lowing symptoms: Indisposition to Exertion, 
Loss of Power, Lors of Memory, Difficulty of 
Breaihing, General Weakness, Horror of Disease, 
Weak Nerves, Trembling, Horror of Death, Night 
Sweats, Culd Feet, Wakefulness, Dimness of Vis- 
ion. Languor, Universal Lassitude of the Muscu- 
lar System, often Enormous Appetite with Dys- 
eptic Symptoms, Hot Hands, Flushing of the 
ody, Dryness of the Skin, Pallid Countenance 
end Eruptions on the Face, Pain in the Back, 
Heaviness of the Eyelids. frequently Black Spots 
flying before the Eyes, with Temporary Suffusion 
and Loss of Sight, Want of Attention, Great Mo- 
bility, Nestlessness, with Horror of Society. Noth- 
ing is more desirable to such patients than soli- 
tude, and nothing they more dread for fear of 
themselves, no repose of manner, no earnestness, 
no speculation, but a hurried transition from one 
question to another. [Hand me a bottle! Ob, 
the bottle! the bottle] These rymptoms, if al- 
lowed to go on—which this medicine invariably 
removes — soon follow loss of power, fatuity. and 
epileptic fits, in one of which the patient may ex- 
ire. [Jemima Wilkinson! Bring me another 
ottle! Another, and another! I see—I see! 
What’s that? Tm dizzy—or c ? Where am 
I? Hold still! the poor thing is intoxicated ! 
What is in these bottles? Bitters, to invigorate. 
But read on.] 

During the superintendence of Dr. at 
Bloomingdale Asylum, this sad result occurred in 
two patients; reason had for a time left them, 
and both died of epilepsy. 

Who can say that these excesses are not fre- 
quently followed by those direful diseases, Insan- 
ity and Consumption? The records of the insane 
asylumns, and the. melancholy deaths by con- 
sumption, bear ample witness to the truth of these 
assertions. In lunatic asylums the most melan- 
choly exhibition appears. The countenance is 
actually sodden and quite destitute—neither mirth 
nor grief ever visits it Should a sound of the 
voice occur, it is rarely articulate. 

“ With woeful meas wan despair. 
Low sullen sounds his grief begulled. 

While we regret the existence of the above dis- 
eases and symptoms, we are prepared to offer an 
invaluable gift of chemistry for the removal of 
the consequences [Here follow the name, num- 
ber, price, etc., of the preparation, which can not 
by any pose Duy do the slightest good in any 
supposed case. Young men and old men, young 
women, old women, and children pay their mosey 
in the vain hope of relief, but fiad, when too late, 
that they have lost so much cash, swallowed so 
much slops, and are invariably worse than bee 
fore.] Its medical term is , and it is com- 
posed of (whisky, molasses, roots, yarbs, and 
so forth—perfectly gaat It is prescribed 
by the most eminent [quack] physicians in the 
United States [who make money on its sales] and 
prepared in vacuo [by a Teutonic chap who takes 
the lead in advertising in many newspapers— 
some of which profess to be religious— being en- 
abled to pay liberally, on account of the enor- 
mous profits be makes on his false promises. But 
why should we single out the advertisement of 
this particular quack? Is he worse than all the 
rest? No—no worse than me Howard Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia,” and the entire brood of 
bad men who poison and rob the unfortunate. 


We may expose them to little purpose, but we A 


con warn our readers to beware of the quacks). 
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PORTRAIT OF CYRUS W. 


THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 
EUROPE AND AMERICA CONNECTED. 


Tur Atlantic telegraph is an accomplished fact. 
The daily papers are publishing dispatches from 
London. Paris. Berlin, and Vienna promptly 
tranemitted through the wires. It is a grand 
triumph of man over nature—one of the victories 
of pence—a long step onward in tbe march of 
civilization. This is but “the beginning of the 
end.” From the shores of northwestern America 
the wires are being carried into Siberia and Russia, 
and the earth will soon be girdled with the me- 
tallic thought-bearing liner, und the ends of the 
earth be brought together, in fulfillment of proph- 
ecy. As one of our morning papers truly says: 
Tae success of this grand undertaking will con- 
stitute an epoch in the world’s history, of which 
the record of the enterprise will form one of the 
most dramatic pages. Future generations will 
read with intense interest of the steps by which 
success was ultimately gained.” 

The firat practical idea of the Atlantic cable 
was obtained from Frederic Newton Gisborne, 
the projector of the electric telegraph from St. 
Johns to Cape Ray, Newfoundland,’ to whom due 
credit should always be accorded. 

The movement for the actual realization of the 
idea of submarine telegraphic communication be- 
tween Europe and America was inaugurated in 
1854 by the organization of the Atlantic Cable 
Company, the leading spirit of which was one of 
onr citizens, Mr. Cyrus W. Field. In Angust, 
1858, the firat cable was successfully laid. but the 


* For the character and biography of Mr. Gisborne, see 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for September, 1965. 
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current through it was feeble from the first and 
ceased entirely soon after the continenta were 
joined. The failure of the attempt to lay another 
and a better cable last summer is still fresh in 
the memory of our readers. Bat the promoters 
of the enterprise were not to be discouraged. 
They had faith, energy, and perseverance, and 
they resolved to try again. We have had the 
pleasure of recording the result. 

The paying out of the present cable from the 
Great Eastern was commenced on Friday, July 
18, 1866, and on the 28th of the same month Mr. 
Field forwarded tbe following dispatch from 
Heart’s Content, Newfoundland : 


X We arrived here at nine o’clock this morning. 
All well. Thank God! the cable bas been laid, 
and is in perfect working order.” 


Nothing can add to the force of this simple an- 
nonncement, Thank God! the cable has been 
laid.“ 


CYRUS W. FIELD. 


Cyrus W. Field, to whose indomitable energy 
and perseverance we owe the linking together of 
two continents by the electric wires, was born in 
Stockbridge, Mass., November 30, 1819. At an 
early age he came to New York, and commenced 
his business-Jife as a clerk in a counting house 
down town. So ambitious a yonth could not Jong 
remain in such a position, and in a few years he 
became the head of a large and prosperous house 
of business— buying and selling printing paper. 
As a mercantile man he was eminently success- 
ful, so much so that in 1853 he was enabled to 
retire from active business pursuits. 

After spending six months in South America, 
he turned bis attention to the subject of oceanic 


telegraphs. This became his hobby, and the plan 
of laying a cable across the broad Atlantic his 
pet idea. In 1854, be succeeded in procuring a 
charter from the legislature of Newfoundland, 
granting him an exclusive right for fifty years to 
establish a telegraph from the continent of Amer- 
ica to that colony, and thence to Europe. From 
that time to the present, in all its discourage- 
ments and temporary failures and, in its final 
triumphant success, the history of the Atlantic 
telegraph and the history of Cyrus W. Field 
are one. 


Cost oF TELEGRAPHING TO EcropPe.—-It costs at 
present to rend a telegram from any telegraph 
atation in America to any telegraph station in 
Great Britain, for twenty words or less. including 
address of sender and receiver, £20 in gold—i. e., 
$100 gold. For every additional word. not ex- 
ceeding five letters, twenty shillings sterling per 


word. To the continent of Europe the charge 


is £21 in gold for twenty words, and for every 
additional word twenty-one shillings. 


— ibe eee 


Water-Proor Dressixe For Saors.—1. Take oil, 
5 ounces; wax, 4 ounce; Burgundy pitch, } 
ounce ; oil of turpentine, 4 ounce ; melt together, 
and apply until the leather is saturated. 2. Suet, 
resin, and beeawax melted and applied. 8. A 
solution of India-rubber, 2 drachma. and oil of 
turpentine, 15 onnces ; mixed, when dissolved by 
heat, with one pint of boiled oil. 4. India-rub- 


ber, one part; copal varnish, six parts; turpen- 
tine. sixteen parts. Dissolve with a gentle heat; 
then add beeswax, one part. previously dissolved 
in boiled oil, twelve parts; lastly add litharge, 
three parts. Boil a few minutes, and cool. 
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IMPRESSIONS. 


[A Lapy correspondent, interested in The 
Signs of Character,” writes the Editor of the 
means by which she judges others.] 

My judgments of people are formed by im- 
pressions received from the influence which they 
exert over me, whether by bodily presence or in 
other ways ; and the strongest proof to me of the 
intimate relation and adaptation of each body to 
each soul is, that from these impressions I have 
often had pictured perfectly in my mind the 
faces of those whom I never saw, and of whom I 
never heard any description. 8o I believe that 
not only is the face the index of the soul, but 
that the soul also bears with it a picture of the 
face. I will try to explain what I mean. When 
I have been at a party, in church, or on the 
street, I have sometimes felt suddenly a marked 
change in the atmosphere around me—a strong 
influence either pleasant or disagreeable, and 
with this instantaneously a picture has presented 
itself to my mind, and upon looking around I 
have more than once gazed upon its original—a 
strong good face, or a strong bad one. 

A face that makes no marked impression be- 
longs to a mind that makes as little. 

This influence, I believe, need not necessarily 
be direct to make an impression, but may come 
to us through many links of association. 

Many incidents in my own experience make 
this theory seem true to me, whatever it may be 
to others. 

I pray that the time may soon come when 
“‘magnetiam,” “clairvoyance,” ‘spirit paint- 
ing.“ etc., may be considered in their true light, 
as only powers of the human mind, given for good 
by a loving Creator, “ who made man but a little 
lower than the angels.” 

——— — —— 

Vrroperation.—It is amazing that men of pro- 
fessed general character—exemplars for popular 
adoption--should ever indulge in low, dastardly 
flings at the private character of a political op- 
ponent, as means to prevent his success. The 
idea of sacrificing sentiments of philanthropy, 
truth and justice for any consideration, let alone 
that of trivial triumph, is both mean and con- 
temptible. One commends the spirit of thorough 
inve:tigation into the character and proclivities 
of candidates for office. Would it were ever 
severest scrutiny—their motives, capability, ob- 
ligations, and what all else may affect the popu- 
lar interest in case they be ehosen; but at the 
same time every one should brand as low, con- 
temptible, and dishonorable that conduct toward 
a candidate which exaggerates and manufactures 
faults, and lessens and denies merit. Such a 
course, so very common, should meet with the 
immediate and uncompromising hostility pf every 
patriotic citizen of the country. W. H. G. 


An Irishwoman appeared in a court at Louis- 
ville, Ky., recently, to be appointed guardian for 
her child. when the following colloquy ensued : 
‘What estates has your child?” Plase your 
honor I don’t understand yon.” Judge: “I say, 
what has she got?” ‘Chills and fever, plaze 
your honor.” 


— 
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OF THE SANDWIOH ISLANDS. 


EMMA, QUEEN OF THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. 


Oun portrait represents her majesty the Queen 
of Hawaii, now on a visit to the United States. 
She arrived in New York quite recently from 
England, where, since August of last year, she 
had been visiting Lady Franklin. Her mission 
to England was for the purpose of interesting 
the friends of English Church Missions in the 
welfare of the Christians among her own people. 
She is of mixed blood, partly Hawaiian and 
partly Eoglish ; her father was one of the native 
chieftains, and her mother was a granddaughter of 
Jobn Young, a companion of Vancouver. She 
was born on the 2d of January, 1836, and was 
married to the late king, Kamehameha IV., in 
1856, but their only child died in 1862, so that 
upon the death of her husband in 1864, his broth- 
er succeeded to the throne with the title of Kame- 
hameha V. 

The present form of government recognized in 
Hawaii is constitutional having been estublishod 
in 1848. The legislature—which is composed of 
two branches, the Chamber of Nobles and the 
Chamber of Representatives, is convoked every 
two years. The ministers of government are 
nearly all foreigners ; two of them—C. C. Harris, 
minister of justice, and E. H. Allen, keeper of the 
The established religion 
is the Episcopal, of which the principal bishop is 
an Englishman. 

In personal appearance Queen Emma is quite 
attractive and lady-like. She is of the medium 
height, well and compactly built, and wears con- 
stantly a pleasant expression. With an olive 
complexion, jet black hair, lustrous dark eyes, 


and an easy though majestic demeanor, she 
would be taken even by veteran travelers for a 
creole lady of the Gulf coast or of the Antilles, 
She dresses in plain black, and shows no jewelry; 
in fact, she can be compared to no royal personage 
in her style and general appearance unless to 
Queen Victoria. She speaks English perfectly, 
and is quite entertaining in conversation and ac- 
complished in manners. 

There is not the slightest tincture of bar- | 
barism distinguishable in her pleasing and well- 
formed head and face. Hers is a warm and 
earnest nature. a strongly sympathetic and mo- 
bile temperament. The full eye, the comely 
nose, the shapely chin, the well-cut mouth, and 
the high forehead exhibit a degree of refinement 
and intellectual culture which would be credit- 
able to the highest civilization. 


— e ee 


SHARPENING Epar-TooLs.—We translate the fol- 
lowing from a German scientific journal, for the 
benefit of our mechanics and agricultural labor- 
ers: It has long been known that the simplest 
method of sharpening a razor is to put it for half 
an hour in water to which has been added one- 
twentieth of its weight of muriatic or sulphuric 
acid, then lightly wipe it off, and, after a few 
hours, set it on a bone. The acid here supplies 
the place of a whetstone, by corroding the whole 
surface uniformly, so that nothing further than a 

2 
good polish is necessary. The process never in- 
jures good blades, while badly bardened ones are 
frequently improved by it, although the cause of 


such improvement remains unexplained. The 
mode of sharpening here described would be 
found especially advantageous for sickles and 


scythes. 
. 
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BBAMING EYES. 


BY GEORGE W. ELLIOTT. 


I aars upon those beaming eyes 

That dimmed the empyrean's blue, 
Then seem to mount the vaulted skies, 

And find a spirit-form in view: 

Her rebes eclipse the roscate light 

That Pheebus folds about his car; 

* Her radiant glances awe to flight 

The gleam that pranks the evening star; 
And so sublime the vision seems, 

T'm lost awhile in heavenly dreams ! 
Dear memory softly near me steals 

And lifts the vail of golden haze, 
While fancy's mimic force reveals 

The treasured scenes of other days; 
Those beaming eyes evolve a light 

That chastely decks a charming form, 
Her tresees darkling plumes of night, 

Her cheeks with envious roses warm, 
Her voice the blissful soul of song 
Herself a queen to sway the throng ! 
Once more I trace those beaming eyes 

To where a happy spirit-band 
With glorious rapture thrills the skies 

With notes of song supremely grand; 
Soft, soothing strains of plaintive lays 

That rise and fall, or, fainting, swell 
To anthems loud of joyo.s praise, 

Till vast creation owns the spell— 
That charm from woe the dying years, 
Or hold in chain the rolling spheres ! 

—New York Evening Poet. 


— 
THE SINS OF SOCIETY. 


t MISERABLE sinners!” It is rather a fashiona- 
ble phrase in our popular churches—something 
that people mouth and mutter over without fairly 
knowing what they mean by it. Of course we 
are all “ miserable sinners’’—nobody beeitates to 
call himself by the title of bumility, but once let 
his neighbor try the experiment, and one may 
easily imagine what the consequences would be! 

% Miserable sinners!” Mrs. Petroleum comes to 
morning service in the Lenten season, and mur- 
mnre through the words over her gold-clasped 
prayer-book, really feeling very spiritual and ex- 
alted, and then goes home and directs Ann to tell 
all visitors for the day that her mistress is “ not at 
home.” But then, of course, Mrs. Petroleum does 
not regard that little mis-statement in the light 
of a /ie—not she. It is merely an understanding 
in fashionable society. The great father of fibs 
glories in such “understandings.” Why is not 
Mrs. Petroleum brave cnough to say that she is 
“ engaged,” or that she does not see company! 
Just because it is not te custom! 

Mr. Smithers goes fo church, groans out the 
responses with the loudest of the elegantly clad 
« miserablo sinners,” melts into tears over the 
sermon, behind his gold spectacles, and really 
fancies he is doing a land-office business in the 
matter of repentance. For the moment, perhaps, 
he is. And then on Monday morning he goes 
down town, sharp-set as a pruning-knife, to sell a 
lot of damaged goods to the California market at 
fancy prices, or to palm off several cartons of 
last year’s styles to country storekeepers as the 
‘latest novelties in the market.” But then, bus- 
iness is business, and Mr. Smithers’ abstract 
conviction of his own unworthiness on Sunday 
don’t at all affect his keen eye after interest on 
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Monday. He will put a ten-dollar bill on the 
plate next week, and all the neighboring worship- 
ers will say within themselves, What a nobie- 
hearted, generous fellow Smithers is! a pity there 
are not more like him!“ 

Ah, Mr. Smithers, do you remember who said, 
“ Do unto others as you would that they should 
do unto you?” and, “With what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured unto you ?” 

Neither is Mrs. Smithers any exception to the 
general rule. 

“If ye plaze, ma’am, Mrs. Tedious is down 
stairs,” says Betty. 

“ Mrs. Tedious! 


How provoking! Of all 


| mornings in the world, when I wanted all my time 


for the dressmaker! And she’ll stay forever 
the tiresome, stupid old bore! I do wish she 
would remain at home.” 

And Mrs. Smithers with a deep groan adjusts 
her cap ribbons and goes down stairs with an 
artificial smile on her lips. 

“My dear Mrs. Tedious, this is indeed an unex- 
pected treat! How kind of you to think of me 
when you have so many friends to claim your at- 
tention! I am so glad to see you! Now do take 
off your things and stay to lunch!“ 

And so on, ad libitum / 

“ But this is nothing more than ordinary civil- 
ity,” says the world. Yes, it is—considerably 
more. Of course Mrs. Smithers is not expected 
to tell Mrs. Tedious to her face that she is a bore 
and an intolerable nuisance; but where is the 
necessity for all those honeyed phrases of delight 
and flattery with which the poor old lady is fairly 
overwhelmed? A falsehood is a falsehood, and 
nothing less venial, gloss it over as you will. 

Mr. Plastio is a “miserable sinner,” too. At 
least so he informs the congregation in sonorous 
accents—but, nevertheless, he don’t believe any 
such thing. And he ballies his clerks, and storms 
at his wife, and scolds the servants, and kicks the 
dog, without the least sting of conscience! Isn’t 
he a church member? He rides down in the cars 
with the window wide open, although the pale 
young man at his side ties an extra handkerchief 
round his throat, and coughs consumptively ever 
and anon. Hasn’t Plastic a right to his own win- 
dow? He makes aspittoon of the silk skirt near- 
est to him, without the slightest compunction— 
why can’t women keep their dresses out of the 
way? He jostles the little child in the street and 
knocks its hat over its bluo eyes—why don’t 
people keep children at hore? And he gives 
the wan little beggar who pleads for a “ penny” 
in charge of the next policeman. He won’t be 
bothered with ragged brats at his heels! 

Yet Mr. Plastic expects to go to heaven. Well, 
perhaps he may; but we wouldn't give much for 
Plastic’s chance! 

„Miserable sinners!” Not sinners in great 
things perbaps, are we all; but small sins weigh 
heavily in the balance. Sharp words, prettily 
spoken lies, false witness against our neighbor, 
little morsels of selfishness, straws laid on the al- 
ready intolerable burden of sinking sufferers, 
averted faces, harsh judgments! So the ar- 
chives mount up in the eye of Him “ who seeth 
not as man sees.“ 

Reader, think of these things, when next you 


ask on to be merciful to you, a miserable sin- 
ner 


— . 


SUNBHBA MS. 


Tus Fmer Pon. —A schooi-girl sends us ber first at 
tempt at writing Verses. She is far too impatient to gei 
into print. First attempts in this line are generally faii- 
ures; nevertheless, we will print a portion of our corre 
spondent's pleasant rhymes, because we think we dis 
cover in them the promise of something better—some 
thing that we may be proud to print years hence, wher 
our school-girl friend shall no longer be a school-girl but 
a woman of matured intellect and cultivated tastes. She 
will succeed, but let her hasten slowly.” 


Sunbeams! sunbeams everywhere 
Trembling on the summer air; 
Dancing on the cloudlet dim, 

On the blue lake’s glittering rim: 
Softly quivering through the leaves, 
"Mong the shadows binding sheaves; 
Hiding in the tossing curls 

Of the merry prairie girls, 
Liugering in each flowery cup, 

Till they drink the dewdrops up. 
When they hide themselves away, 
Whither do the sunbeams stray ? 


Will they steal witbin the sonl, 
Where the shadows dimly roll? ¢ 
Will they shine upon the heart, 
Will they dry the tears that start? 
Nay, they are children of the day, 
Passing with ita hours away. 


When the morning's golden beams 
Softly circle o’er the streams, 
And Aurora's throne is won, 
(Dove-eyed sister of the sun,) 
And she steals along the skies, 
(How her rose-hued chariot files ) 
All her children® left behind 

In the sunlight pale and blind, 
And Solus breathes a song, 
Borne upon the wings along— 
Song as soft and pure and sweet 
As the cloudlet at his feet— 
When the brightly beaming sky 
Spreads its azure curtain high, 
And the sun, so fierce and far, 
Rides upon his glittering car; 
Ah! his glance will tell you when 
All the sunbeams come again ; 
But the dewy evening's fall, 

Softly closes over all. 


—— Ä— —— 
THE VISITATION. 


BY MRS. HELEN RICH. 


Last night my darling, Love exultant, scaled 

The barriers of space, the walls of Time: 

I stood beside thee as in other hours; 

Thy voice went flooding all my joy-sick heart 

With waves of rapture, and thy tender eyes 

Sank to my spirit's center, and thy hand 

Glossing my hair—seemed blessing infinite! 

Oh, then, like rose-leaves folded in swect haste, 

Thy lips met mine (the signet-seal of love) 

All giad emotion, all bright visions ewept 

Through brain and being, till I looked to see 

Heaven's radiance burst upon my upward glance 

Angels had come, and next immortal bliss 

Would surely clasp me! In my dreams I laid 

My weary head upon thy loving palm. Tears 

Love's priceless Jewcls which he giveth joy, 

When life's green isles are reached, and perfect calm 

And holy peace have folded their white wings 

About the soul—came slowly, tenderly ! 

I felt the touch celestial of thy arma, 

I drank the music of thy strange, soft tones, 

And heard in trance ecstatic this: My own, 

- My only Love! behold all grief is past; 

We part no more, for Death hath come to both. 

Canton, N. Y., May, 1966. 
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Mistellantens. 


PAGGING AND FLOGGING 
IN ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 


[So universal is the custom of flogging in En- 
glish schools, that it not unfrequently happens 
that children are injured—crippled for life—by 
the barbarous practice of heartless teachers. Dur- 
ing the time we were lecturing in England, there 
were two children, under twelve years of age, 
actually murdered—or punished so severely that 
they died from the effects. The practice is con- 
tinued in most of the schools in that most emi- 
nently Christian country. Here is a statement, 
from the London Daily News, which describes the 
working of the English educational system.] 


How laborious and incessant the tasks of the 
fag were only two years ago at Westminster may 
be inferred from the following disgraceful state- 
ments. The juvior who happened to be call“ 
had to ask thè twelve seniors, just before prayers 
at night, at what hour they would be called. 
Some would say, At four,” in which case the 
fag would have to rise at three, because he had to 
light two fires and get four kettlefuls of boiling 
water ready before they came down. The senior 
usually neglected the summons, and the call“ 
had to rouse him every half-bour till eight. Some- 
times, with petulant perverseness, the fag would 
be blamed for not having dragged him out of bed, 
whereas, if he had dared to do so, the indignity 
would have been instantly resented. Between 
eight and nine the juniors were employed in their 
work, but were liable to be called upon by the 
upper boys at any moment for note-paper, india- 
rubber wedges to prevent the wiudows from rat- 
tling, dipfuls of ink, knives, pens, puper, enve- 
lopes, string, sealing-wax, pencils, and squares of 
paper called quarterns ; they had also to carry 
matches with them, and their waistcoats were fit- 
ted with great pockets capable of containing the 
miscellaneous assortment. If the dips or ink- 
stands were not clean, or were chipped, the sen- 
fora would menace them with a brutal punishment 
called “tanning in way’’—that is, the offender 
had to raise one of his legs on a sink in the wash- 
ing-place, when the second election” would take 
a run at him and kick him with violence while 
standing in that position. To render this intel- 
ligible we should add that every senior has a 
second election, who is responsible for the acts of 
the junior and receives chastisement if he does 
not keep the ane up to the mark, Some ef the 
punishments inflicted on the fags who bave incur- 
red displeasure were indicative of arefined cruelty. 
The sharp edge of a college-cap or paper-knife 
was driven with violence ten or twelve times 
against the back of their hands, which were ex- 
tended on a table te receive the blow. The effect 
of such punishment is described as “ tremendous,” 
and in one ease a wound was inflicted which left 
a permanent scar. Then there was what is called 
“ buckhorsing,’’ which consisted of the fiat part 
of u racket being applied forcibly to the shoul- 
ders, or ita sharp edge being jerked against the 
calves of the leg with such power that they were 
bruised and exooriated, and in some cases blood 
had been drawn. Another punishment was known 
by the phrase, touch your toes.“ The supposed 
offender was ordeyed to bend as low as he could 
withont permitting his knees te yield, when a 
severe caning was administered. How capricious- 
ly these castigations were given is made known 
by th@evidence. There is a fag called “ put to 

ghts chairs,” who has to arrange the chairs for 
the seniors at prayers. These chairs have to be 
fetched from the dormitory or other rooms, and 
returned to their places afterward. If, after they 


had been thus replaced, a senior required an extra 
chair, he would sometimes fetch one, and leave it 


in the upper election-room, althongh such an act 
was forbidden. Hence, on the following morn- 
iag, another senior would upbraid “ put to rights 
chaire” for neglect of duty; and, on the boy 
maintaining that be had put them all away, he 
would be told, That is bosb!” and receives a 
thrashing. Another junior was denominated put 
to rights tables ;”’ and after arranging the tables 
and sweeping the room, it was bis duty to place a 
Bible on the table for the master to read from. On 
one occasion, not being able to find a Bible at the 
moment, a boy substituted a Greek Testament— 
an act which caused no practical inconvenience, 
because the master invariably brought his own 
book. The deed, however, was observed by a 
monitor, who, as soon as prayers were over, snm- 
moned the boy up, and gave him such a caning 
that be staggered out of the room. Mr. Scott de- 
fends the munitor. and contends that the act was 
a moral fault which deserved punishment. In 
this we totally differ from him. The pressure 
exerted on the fags, and the system of terror in 
which they lived, was such that their moral sense 
was blunted, if not extinguished Their ruling 
motive was to escape the dreaded torture, and 
everything else was forgotten, the dictates of 
conscience. 5 and right feeling were over- 
ridden by tbe peremptory necessity of striving to 
avoid corporal chastisement. It was the system, 
not the individual, who ought to have been charg- 
ed with ubettipg fraud and deceit. While, there- 
fore, a remonstrance might have been wisely of- 
fered to the boy, a sweeping reform ought to have 
been 19 to the system under which such un- 
justifiable tyranny was practiced. i 
[Perhaps these are the means by which young 
John Bull gets on such strong belligerent propen- 
sities. His education, religion, and mechanism is 
literally pounded into him. If he survives this, he 
makes a good boxer, soldier, sailor, miner, fisher- 
man, teamster—we pity the horses—and he man- 
ages to get rich, or to become a pauper. His 
school life is certainly very different from that 


enjoyed in these United States.] 


—— ͤᷓkĩ—⁴— 


MINUTE WHEIGHING. 


One of the most curious circumstances con- 
nected with minute weighing was that relating to 
the “light sovereign” excitement, in England, 
about twenty years ago. The Bank was author- 
ized to reject all sovereigns weighing less than 
1224 grains each. This was right enough; but 
what angered the public was, that sovereigns 
issued at one counter were rejected at another. 
The Bank did not intend anything unfair; it 
weighed all the eight million sovereigns in its 
vaults, singly, and in the best balances, rejecting 
those below a certain weight as “light.” Yet 
the acoepted coins were not at all really equal in 
weight. Minute differences in the weights em- 
ployed, and in the even suspension of the scales ; 
currents of air acting unequally upon the scale- 
pans; a gradual diminution of the weight of one 
soale- pan by the act of placing and displacing the 
coins to be weighed, by which the equipoise was 
deranged ; the striking of the scale-pans upon the 
countere; differences in the judgment and per- 
ceptive powers of the weighers; the short time 
which could be allowed for each operation; the 
failing of eyesight, the flagging of attention, and 
the sleepiness produced by the monotony of the 
employment ; differences in the rate of vibration 
of the beam; defects of principle in the con- 
struction of the scales, difficult to obviate without 


destroying their simplicity, and marring their 
general usefuloese—all these contingencies affect- 
ed the accuracy of the weighing. Under the 
pressure of this difficulty, Mr. William Cotton, 
Governor of the Bank of England, set his wits to 
work, and invented a most beautiful automatie 
gold-weighing machine. It consisted externally 
of a square brass box, with a hopper or open 
funnel at the top to receive the sovereigns to’ be 
weighed; the hopper descends at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, and will bold five hundred 
sovereigns at once. In front of the box are two 
small apertures, connected with two receivers, 
one for light sovereigns and the other for those of 
full weight. Inside the box is a beam or bal- 
ance, with a small brass platform exquisitely 
poised. Around and near the balance are dell- 
cate little pieces of mechanism, which we should 
despair of deacribing with lucidity ; but the gen- 
eral action may be made intelligible. The hop- 
per being filled with sovereigns, the lowermost is 
shifted and brought by means of a slide along a 
channel just large enough for a sovereign of 
proper standard gold to pass, but not large 
enough to admit a counterfeit.* The sovereign 
then eecapes from forceps which have temporarily 
held it, and becomes balanced on the little plat- 
form. If the sovereign be of the proper weight, 
the platform on which it rests remains in the 
lowest position; and a small lever turns round 
and dextrously pushes it off the platform into a 
receptacle prepared for it. If the sovereign be 
ever so little below the proper weight, the plat- 
form does not sink, and another lever, coming 
from a different quarter, swings round and pushes 
it into another receptacle. So exquisitely are the 
parts adjusted, that the balance would, if neces- 
sary, measure the ten thousandth part of a grain! 
No mental labor, no racking of the brain, no 
fatigue of eyesight, no delicacy of perception is 
involved ; the bank clerk has only te grind away 
by turning a small handle, and the machine does 
all the weighing by its own automatic action. If 
he will feed the hopper with sovereigns, the 
machine will weigh thirty-three of them in a 
minute. And sach weighing! Let the Master of 
the Mint determine what the proper weight of a 
sovereign shall be, und this machine will detect 
“light gold” with the most inexorable rigor. The 
Bank saves many hundred pounds a year by the 
use of these machines, in the saving of wages 
paid to those whoee duty consisted in weighing 
the coins on the old system. Every sovereign 
that we receive at the Bank of England, whether 
old or new, is weighed by the machine—nay, 
measured as well as weighed—before it is handed 
to us; and it is indeed “a little” that would 
escape the vigilant scrutiny of the machine, 
Beautiful as this machine of Mr. Cotton’s is, there 
is something even more surprising in that which 
Baron Segnier has invented for the French Gov- 
ernment, seeing that the latter separates the gold 
coins into three groups, according as they are 
exact weight, a little over weight, or alittle under 
weight. 

The double test in all these matters is this: if a bad 
sovereign is the same weight as a good one, it ic too large; 


if it ls the same size, ìt is tao light - because standard gold 
is heavier than any metal likely to be used ns a substitate; 
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tip 1 might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it woald be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unblaned truth, let bim prociatm war with maokind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells thd crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attecks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself” — De Fes, 
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WHOM TO ELECT. 


InstEap of going into lamentations 
over selfish, corrupt, and wicked politi- 
cians ; instead of deserting the right and 
yielding to the wrong, in order to stop 
the clamor of hungry office-seekers ; or, 
Quaker-like, folding our arms and sub- 
siding into meek submission to ambitious 
rule, we propose to keep on the armor, 
and fight willingly, cheerfully, yea, joy- 
ously, against the devil and his hosts. 
Let chicken-hearted weaklings sigh for 


stagnant pools and repose. We can not 
sympathize with them. 
% "Tis not our trade; 
But here we stand for right.“ 


It is complained that our government 
is in the hands of low, base men; that in- 
dividual rights are not respected or pro- 
tected; that mobs and emeutes rule the 
hour; that Republicanism is a failure; 
that men will not, can not govern them- 
selves ; that the so-called principle of 
equality is no principle; that it is an ab- 
surdity; that the few must rule (and 
ride?) the many. To all this we say, 
mankind are, indeed, for the most part, 
what the best confess themselves to be, 
namely, miserable sinners.” 

But, taken altogether, we—the people 
—are about as good as the average the 
world over; and judging from the fre- 
quent wars and upheavals in the Old 
World, the ignorance, dissipation, crime, 
and discontent in all the monarchies, 
our political condition is at any rate no 
worse than theirs. 

Again, why is it that so many Euro- 
peans pull up stakes, pack their boxes, 
say good-bye to friends and father-land, 
and pitch their tents here? Why do not 
Americans emigrate to the Old World, 
or colonize in some other country? A 
few foolish Southerners, since the war, 
tried Brazil; some others tried Mexico; 
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but we hear they are now returning, 
having suffered a bitter experience in 
those countries. 

We are yet in a state of transition 
from slavery to freedom, and of course 
there will be struggles for measures and 
means among partisans ; and these polit- 
ical agitations will continue more or less 
violently for a long time to come. There 
will also be religious revivals, commer- 
cial changes, money panics, seasons · of 
excessive heat, cold, wet, and drought; 
epidemics, changes in the fashions, and 
so forth. Still, the world will roll on; the 
seasons succeed each other; farmers plant 
and reap; animals bring forth after their 
kind; young people obey the Divine in- 
junction —marry, multiply, and replenish 
the earth. And we shall keep right 
on,” while we live, observing, thinking, 
and doing. But whom shall we elect or 
select to serve—not to rule over—us? If 
we follow the example of the Saviour, 
and choose our men, we shall have both 
good and bad. Was there not a Judas 
among the twelve? and ean we find any 
body corporate or society without a Ju- 
das init! Does it follow, then, that we 
must, of necessity, have bad men in our 
councils? By no means. It is our priv- 
ilege to have whom we like—sober men 
or drinking men, intelligent or ignorant, 
honest men or rogues, philosophers or 
fools. Happily for us, no one can pro- 
claim himself king or emperor, and plant 
a throne in these United States. When 
we want an hereditary “head center,” 
we can import or create one. We simply 
want “the right man in the right place.” 
That man should be thoroughly honest, 
intelligent, and religious. We may not 
ask “ what is his creed,” or who was his 
grandfather, his grandmother, or how 
much is he worth, but “who is he?” 
“what has he done?” have his efforts 
been for the public good, or for mere 
personal ends ? 

Now we venture to affirm, that good 
men may be found in every State, county, 
and town who may safely be trusted with 
the administration of public affairs. Then 
why not elect such as these? Why put 
up with liquor-drinking, tobacco-chew- 
ing, vain, vulgar vagabonds, who are 
known to be bad, when good men may 
be obtained? It is the low, slavering, 
intriguing, profane, drinking, peddling 
politician who brings disgrace on a gov- 


ernment; one without moral principle, 
who will drag the nation down that he 
may lift himself up; who will rob and 
riot, having neither respect nor fear for 
God or man. No more of these! No 
more vicious, ambitious men, who swear 
to “ rule or ruin.” Let such be counted 
out in all our elections, and only honest, 
temperate, intelligent, and religious men 
be elected. 


— LE ORT re 


PRE-NATAL INFPLUENCB3. 


Tus opinions of the world are divided as to 
whether the surroundings of a mother affect the 
character and talents of her to be-born offspring. 
Though it is true that some children are born with 
healthy bodies and happy dispositions whose 
mothers were vexed and miserable from abuse, 
poverty, and hunger, yet we believe the general 
law is, that children, to a greater or less extent, 
take on the characteristics and states of mind and 
character predominant in the mother during the 
year preceding the birth of such children, Let 
a mother have happy social surroundiogs, and such 
leisure as will permit ber to spend much of her 
time in reading and other forms of mental activ- 
ity, and her child will be likely to inherit her 
then mental states— will love reading and mental 
activity, will be clear and forcible in thought, 
and have a cheerful disposition and a cordial, lov- 
ing nature. Let these conditions be reversed 
previous to the birth of the next child and it 
wil very likely be peevish, fretful, unsocial, 
unhappy, and not given to intelleotual activity 
and clearness. _ 

Thus, Zerah Colburn’s mother, though unedo- 
cated in the simplest principles of arithmetic, 
puzzled all day and all night studying out the 
problem of a difficult web of cloth she was about 
putting into a loom, and her son was born a 
genius in arithmetic. Napoleon’s mother spent 
much of her time on horseback in the military 
field the year of his birth, and took great interest 
in those affairs for which her son became so dis- 
tinguished. Hundreds of cases if not quite so 
marked as these tend to prove the same law of 
special transmission. We have just heard of a 
case which occurred in Michigan in 1884. By 
invitation of the teacher of a private school a 
woman took ber sewing and spent many half days 
listening to the recitations of the children, one of 
her own being of the number. A few months 
after this she gave birth to a son who became 
very brilliant as a mathethatician. The statement 
comes to us from the father, indorsed as follows: 

*Michraax, May, 1906. 

Messrs. Ens. A. P. J.: Mr. D. d., Who ad- 
dresses you, is a citizen of ——, Mich., whose 
reputation as a gentleman of truth and integrity 
is unexceptionable. I have knoWn his son C., of 
whom he writes, from early childhood and with 
my experience of thirty years’ teaching, I have 
never known his eq mathematical agjcu- 


lation. J. O. T., 
Teacher af Nat. Science and Mathematics in 
—— Seminary.” 


It is proper to remark that neither the father 
nor mother is at all distinguished for this trait, 
nor any other nember of their family. 
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PROMINENT Imitation is not confined to mon- 
keys, but is largely developed in many of the bu- 
man race, white and black. Among the latter 
it is perhaps most manifest in the young, 
roguish students who imitate the gesture and lan- 
guage of their grave and dignified perceptors. 
Hottentots, like Europeans, imitate the actions, 
dress, and customs—even to the vices—of those 
who visit them. It is through this faculty that 
much useful knowledge may be acquired by the 
discriminating. When republican Americans go 
to Europe they are liable to imbibe aristocratic 
notions, and on their return home to affect the 
enob, the exquisite, or the swell whom they saw 
in the old country. We observe this more par- 
ticularly in the young men, who bring heme old 
tobacco pipes, pouches, snuff-boxes, horns, and 
mulls, and who wear their beard after the fashion 
of Lord Dundreary, and other half-imbecile pop- 
injays. Eye-glasses are worn for effect. Ser- 
vants and footmen must be dressed in livery after 
European modes. Little dogs take the place of 
babies, and other customs equally artificial and 
foolish are adopted and brought home. Just now 
it is becoming “fashionable” for Americans to 
send their children to monarcbical countries to be 
educated, instead of in our own republican sim- 
plicity. Here, the first question has been utility. 
There, itisshow. Here, our studies had reference 
to the realities of life—to science, natural phil- 
osophy, and practical affaire, rather than mere or- 
nament. And this education has fo/d on our 
iron-clads, clippers, reapers, mowers, telegraphs, 
printing presses, sewing and knitting machines, 
and ten thousand other inventions, by means of 
which labor is saved and men and women meas- 
urably emancipated from the slavery of constant 
toil. We have been engaged in the work of 
opening up avenues for travel, trade, and com- 
merce throughout our vast continent by railways, 
rivers, and lakes, while they of the Oid World 
have been studying the fashions, and how the few 
may keep the many in ignorance and more secure- 
ly domineer over them. There, a few idle women 
rig themselves out in the moet ridiculous cos- 
tumes— having no reference to comfort, economy, 
or convenience—and the rest are expected to 
“imitate” them or lose caste. Look at the enor- 
mous hoops! the great bags of rope, artificial 
hair, and so forth, worn on the head, neck, or 
shoulders, vulgarly called waterfalls”? Where 
else, except among those with more vanity than 
brains, could such a fashion originate? Our 
Rocky Mountain squaws practice nothing more 
absurd. But this is European.“ Wax dolls are 
not living, breathing beauties, nor are these arti- 
cially got-up cheats worth “imitating.” 

But we—Americans—are not alone in “ putting 
on airs.” Europeans who come here ape our 
t border rufflane, and take to chewing, drinking, 
swearing, and gambling as naturally as ducks to 
water. They talk of bowie-knives, dog fights, 
and cock-pits with a looseness quite alarming to 
the unsophisticated. They soon acquire the use 
of our backwoods and bar-room slang, and be- 
come over-jubilant. A few months in democratic 
America unfits them for the restraints of old coun- 
try life, and after returning home, they come back 


with bag and baggage to settle among us. This 
is the case with the common class. The better 
class of visitors notice the workings of our free 
schools, free press, and free religion—we are com- 
ing to ‘‘free trade” when we get ready. They 
look at our inventions and give us credit for 
„leading the world” in that department; while 
ia chemistry, surgery, phrenology, mining, engi- 
neering, etc., we are teachers rather than pupils. 
Nor will we admit that we have not in America 
all the facilities for acquiring as thorough and 
complete an education in nearly all departments 
as can be found in the Old World. In military 
and naval schools we are the equals of any nation. 
In mechanism we are ahead ; so aleo in agricul- 
ture. But in foolish fashions, we admit, the old 
country is in the lead, and we are mere imi- 
tators. f 

Next year there will be a swarm of curiosity 
hunters pouring their spare cash into French cof- 
fers, buying gimcracks and gew-gaws at the 
French fair in Paris. While we approve sensi- 
ble travel, we would not have Americans make 
fools of themselves ; and hence these suggestions. 
Let us be true men and women, and not pitiful 
puppets or mimicking monkeys. 

— — — 


ANEW PORTRAIT OF OUR SAVIOUR. 


Waen in Europe, a few years age, we obtained 
several views by different artiste, all said to be 
likenesses of Christ. One of great antiquity bad 
under it the following description : 

“ THE ONLY TRUB LIKENESS OF OUR SAVIOUR, TAKEN 
FROM ONE WORKED ON A PIECE OF TAPESTRY, BY COM- 
MAND OF TIBERIUS CÆSAR, AND WAS GIVEN FROM THE 
TREASURY OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE EMPEROR OF 
1m TURES TO POPB INNOCENT THE VIIIrn, FOR THE 
REDEMPTION OF HIS BROTHER, THEN A CAPTIVE OF THE 
CHRISTIANS.” 

In this the features are thin and delicate ; the 
eyes blue, large, and expressive ; the nose prom- 
minent and nearly straight, more like the Greek 
than the Roman; the mouth not large; the lips 
full and slightly parted, not sufficiently, however, 
to show the teeth ; the chin somewhat long and 
feminine rather than large and masculine; and 
the eyebrows full and beautifully arched. The 
head is higb, long, and large, but not wide, ex- 
cept through the temples, covered with long, 
wavy auburn or reddish-brown hair, inclined to 
curl. His beard is slight, face unshaved, with a 
light moustache. Except in complexion, there is 
no special resemblance to the Jewish type of 
countenance. 

A late English writer states that there are two 
races of Jews: one fair, with straight nose, often 
with reddish hair and blue eyes; the other, or 
western Jews, dark, with large noses, like the 
Syriane, descendants, not of the ten tribes, but 
of the Babylonians, who were taken to Judea. 
We may never know all the genealogical facts 
connected with this matter, but the theory of 
two distinct races seems not only possible, but 
probable, 

Mr. Jobn Sartain, of Philadelphia, has engrav- 
ed on steel the largeat and finest likeness—after 
the copy named above—which we have seen. 

It is known that Hon. Edward Everett, Prof. 


Brittain, and 8. R. Wells have copies, obtained in ' thieving of men, women, and children. 
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Europe, like the one from which Mr. Sartain has 
executed his engraving. Whatever may be 
thought of its genuineness, it is certainly much 
superior, as a work of art, to anything now 
procurable by the public. This print, which is 
not far from 16 inches by 20, is sold for $5 ; nicely 
framed in black walnut at $7, and may be ob- 
tained from J. 8. Thompson, General Agent, New 
York. We will cheerfully take chargo of any 
orders for this picture which may be sent to us. 


M 


PHRENOLOGY IN THE SourH.—We are pleased to 
learn that an active spirit, or,as Wm. Gilmore 
Simms calls him “a universal genius,” down South 
is showing considerable zeal in Phrenology and 
cognate subjects. Now and then we find a person, 
not a professional phrenologist, who appreciates 
the merits and great utility of Phrenology, and 
unselfishly seeks to disseminate it by some earnest 
words in ita behalf. Mr. James Wood Davidson 
has our thanks for the active interest he evinces 
in a good cause. Using the privilege of an 
author, he introduces into bis published discus- 
sions of Phrenology substituted terms of classical 
origin which he thinks more specific. To this we 
make no objection ; mere names are little where 
the principle and character of things remain un- 
altered. Phrenology, however, is the term b 
which our science is universally known, and 
comprehensive enough for all its purposes. 
Afacte tua virtute, Davidson, wake up the South 
and bring all to a knowledge of the truth. 


Wrirtina Venses.— Writing verses is a pleasant 
recreation for young people of poetic tastes and 
culture, and we see no serious harm in the practice 
so long as nobody may be bored by being com- 
pelled to read or listen to the reading of the 
“poetry ;” but when the rhymster, imagiuiog him- 
self a poet, insists upon inflicting his rhythmic 
platitudes upon the unoffending editor, and 
through him (if he prove good-natured enough, or 
sufficiently ignorant of their worthlessness to 
print them) upon the much-abused public, it be- 
comes quite another affair. Write verses by all 
means, if you like the amusement; but unless you 
have some betten authority than that of your 
partial personal friends for believing that you are 
truly a poet—a thousand chances to one you aro 


ead not, we beg you, think of publishing 
em. 


Rewovs Temprations.—The fact that many can 
not, or do not, regulate their appetites is self-ap- 
parent. Look at the poor liquor and tobacco in- 
ebriates who can’t, when within “smelling dis- 
tance, do without toddy and pipe.“ They are 
weak-willed, though strong in propensity. Then, 
what is to be done? If they are to be saved to 


themselves and to society the temptation must be 
removed, or they must be removed from the temp- 
tation. Shut up the liquor shops,” or shut up 
the tipplers. 

It is said that man-thieves are ene 
considerable numbers of negroes in the Southern 
States and selling them as slaves in Cuba. How 
can it be stopped? Stop slavery in Cuba. This 
is the only effectual way. How much longer 
shall this curse be permitted to exist in a civilised 
country? We ask Spain to abolish slavery in 
Cuba. Steps for gradual emancipation—with no 
more importations either from Africa or from the 
United States—should be taken at once. Let 
this ball bo set in motion. Where are the “ irre- 
pressible” agitators? Where is that spirit that , 
was “marching along?” Who will make Cuba 
FREE? Let there be no time lost. No more 
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Communications. 


Under thie bead we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently lutereatlug or suggestive to merit a place bere, but 
without fudorsiug elther the opinions or the alleged facts set forth, 


FEMALE SUPFRAGHE. 
BY JOHN DUNN. 


Tue innovation which the States have effected upon 
the common-law status of married women is eminently 
just; but it is not of such a character as to countervail 
their social incapacities and render them qualified to 
wield the elective franchise. Neither does it follow, be- 
cause these rigors of the common-law have been thus re- 
lieved, that it is just to innovate yet farther. The fun- 
damental nature of the franchise, and the office which it 
was designed to angwer, require that the freeman should 
act mdependently of every bias. In an elective govern- 
ment the people govern—their wishes are laws; the bal- 
lot is simply the expression of those wishes. Now if 
there is an authority which coerces the true sentiments 
of the people, the franchiee becomes a mockery. 

The object to be gained by admitting women to vote is 
to get the sense of a class now excluded—to get the sense 
of the whole people. If the matrimonial institution 
raises a power (be it in legal contemplation or resulting 
from personal influence of the husband) in one to dic- 
tate to the other, no benefit results to either the gov- 
erned or the government (if, indeed, there is any dis- 
tinction). It is supposed that husband and wife counsel 
and advise together regarding the one vote which the 
husband casts as representing their united wisdom; this 
is practically true of a large clase, while that class of 
which it is not true is composed of those wherein the 
stronger of the two (either husband or wife) decides 
what ticket shall be deposited. In a majority of cases 
either the husband or wife has almost absolute control 
regarding their affairs; this is more generally truę than 
we would at first thought imagine. No two persona are 
equally capacitated in every respect, and naturally the re- 
sult proves tbat the abler one determines the nature of 
the act to be exercised concerning any specified thing ; 
this in casee where the husband and wife are happily 
matched is therefore regulated by a law which can not 
be restrained. 

Now, supposing we give ¢wo ballots to the twain, they 
both vote alike where they are thus happily mated, and 
the superior wisdom of one is respected. But, on the 
other hand (in my article in the February number I en- 
deavored to give especial prominence to thie, but your 
contributor waived all objectiong to it, apparently), sup- 
pose they are unhappily mated, each will act independ- 
ently of the other, and, having each a ballot to cast, what is 
the result? Would not a difference of opinion, with the 
rancorous bitterness which is universally engendered in 
politics, destroy the peace of the family ? and what hap- 
piness is there left for either party when rabid party 
spirit divides the household? and is not happiness the 
aim of our existence? Supposing, farther, that they 
have children, is it not reasonable to presume that there 
will be a strife concerning how those children shall be 
taught to consider the great propositions involved in po- 
litical lesaes? and wonld not thie make perpetual the 
division which now is marked only during the pendency 
of elections between political antagonists? This is anal- 
ogous to the spirit which is aroused when husband and 
wife hold irreconcilable religious views; as a rule in euch 
instances, one parent teaches the children to disregard the 
ether parent's notions, and vice versa ; at length this dif- 
ference settles into a determined antagonism which 
enters into every phase of domestic policy. The disad- 
vantages it entails every candid reader will observe. It 
is the policy of the law (common and statutory) to ren- 
der in the highest degree sacred the marriage relation, be- 
cause otherwise human hopes and happiness would never 
be realized. 

Therefore, for the reason that if husband and wife voted 
alike, the sense of the people would be no better determined ; 
and for the reason thut if the two voted differently, the 
moet sacred institution known to society would become pro- 
ductive of the greatest misery to the human family, mar- 
ried women should not vote. 
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The Creator has made man and woman physically dif- 
ferent, and by force of it their duties differ. It is highly 
consistent with the design which we discover in His 
works that man should attend to the political duties of 
society and that woman should not; indeed, woman, by 
the peculiarity of her physical disposition, is incapaci- 
tated, if for no other reason. Tovote implies the ability 
to hold office, and how can woman hold political trusts 
and at the same time discharge the duties which the Al- 
mighty has imposed upon her? 

Progress should be slow to gain a healthy growth, and 
sudden revolutions, socially and politically, are the great- 
est enemies of advancement. But what madness has 
seized the proselytes of progress l' what a reckless 
spirit pervades the times! how are the landmarks of 
safety disregarded by these enthusiasts! 


— io ae 
SHALL THE EXACT TRUTH BE TOLD? 


I worice an editorial in the June number of the A. P. J. 
defining fear, faith, and hope; in which you assert in il- 
lustrating faith, that it {s said a colored minister, dur- 
ing the July riots of 1968, was delivered from the merci- 
less rioters in answer to prayer.“ You say, a simple 
act of faith opened the way, and light came down to illu- 
minate the dark path.“ ; 

Now this is all true in a sense, but the impression con- 
veyed to most minds by yours and similar expressions, 
that the infinite Jehovah exerted his miraculous power 
to stay the rioters’ weapons and vengeance while the 
man of God passed that bloodthirsty mob with his con- 
fiding family, is not in my opinion true. And yet I 
think if the man of faith had not exercjsed faith in 
prayer, but followed his flrat impulees and climbed out 
of the back window, he might have fared the sad fate too 
many black men and their families and property fared 
during those murderous riots. But it was the courage 
and cool resolve inspired by hie prayer of faith, and 
which beamed from his countenance, as he boldly led his 
wife, followed by his children, that stayed their murder- 
ous hands. 

Do you ask me, then, was it Daniel's courage that shut 

the lions’ mouths, and the fire-proof coating of faith that 
shielded the Hebrew worthies in the fiery furnace? I 
anewer, in those days of miracles every servant of God 
was preserved miraculously when danger threatened, 80 
no other means could save; witness, for instance, the 
earth swallowing up Korah, the fire consuming Elijah's 
sacrifice, preserving Paul from shipwreck, etc. 
But in these days. when effects follow legitimate causes, 
when such a servant of God as Col. Baker is coolly shot 
down at Ball's Bluff, and the mangled corpses of our best 
men mingle with the worst in railroad disasters, and sink 
in the ocean from steamboat explosions, I conclude if 
the days of miracles are not passed, they are certainly 
not wrought as of yore, to inspire men with a suitable 
faith to be always available in the hour of need. 

I know the world believes that holding forth this doc- 
trine of special providences works good to man. If I be- 
lieved this I would shout Amen, and preach It, too, if not 
strictly true. But on the contrary, I believe thousands 
are to-day traveling the downward road, and will finally 
make their bed in hell, in consequence of the holding 
forth of this doctrine of the virtue and efficacy of ad- 
stract faith. 

We tell our children that God made them, the beantiful 
apple on the tree, and every other thing that exists; and 
when they are young they consider that God acts espe- 
clally to make each of these things, as much as the smith 
does to make an axe. But when they become men, and 
put away childish things (some never reach that state), 
they see God acting in nature everywhere, by fixed and 
general laws, and see no especial act of God in the pro- 
duction of apples, trees, etc., or in the repetition of them- 
selves in their children. 

But God creates another class of objects, as disposi- 
tions, temperaments, loves and hates, and we tell our 
children that God sees them always, and will punish for 
lying, stealing, and any sin they commit, and reward 
them for any good that they do; and that if they will ask 
God in faith, he will bestow on them any blessing they 
ask him to, provided they think to ask for the thing God 
thinks they stand in need of. 
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Now. if it was taught that the punishments God in- 
flicts for our transgressions, and the rewards he bestows 
for our doing the truth, are but the natural sequences of 
the laws of nature, as the production of fruit, the repro- 
duction of our species, etc., and that our prayers are an- 
swered in the name way, by producing change in us in- 
stead of changing God, I think many thinking men that 
now reason selfishly, saying, I don't pray to God, nor 
ask him to bless the food I eat, or my children with heal 
knowledge, etc., while my neighbor prays often, an 
asks God's blessing on all he does and upon his bonse- 
hold, etc., and yet we enjoy Outec ee as well as they do 
over the way, and my children are more healthy and in- 
crease in knowledge faster than his children’’—I aay, if 
the truth was tanght respecting the manner in which God 
executes his moral laws, as it is respecting the execution 
of physical laws, and thatein both effecte follow their 
legitimate causes, I believe that very many who now go 
elfishly the downward road, rolling sin as a sweet mor- 
sel under the tongue, would repent and do works meet 
for repentance, and thus be saved sin in this world, 


and enter upon the future state rejoicing in the redeam- 
ing infiuence of the gospel of st. 7. E. 


—— 


A NATRAL FRENOLOGIST. 


— — 


To give our readers an idea of some of the men who 
would represent our noble science,” we copy verbatim 
a letter received from one who proposes to enter the field 
as a lecturer. It will be seen that the education of our 
correspondent has been sadly neglected. We omit names. 
Read the letter. 

Mr 

Fowler and Wells Sirs I will give you my in tants I 
in tand to lectaur on phrenology and physiol and 
vantrisaquism after harves I can look prety nere ea 
purson when I see tha fase I wish you to send me a in 

tructer on phrenology and physolog and a fortune teling 
Book and fue Charts I lik you wood send me a mesmer- 
iem in Structer I wont you to be tha Jug what Will Sut 
me Best I am not a good Scouler and 55 yers of old 
thorefore I apele to you What Wood Sut me Best I do 
not be leve in fortun teling but thare as plinty yong fools 
in the World that Wood lik to by Sech Books here 2s 
two dolers I send to you at a Risk with out youre a 
adres I have but a smal infurmation of you or youre plas 
of Bisness I wood Send more money but do not noe 
whare it may go as Sun as I get youre a dress you Can 
da pend on me for to be a Regalar Custmar for Carts and 
other kind of book that Will ansower for traveling on 
You Will ples Send gore a-d Dress to Saltsburg Ind:anah 
County Pa and Books Direct in Care of for 
I onderstand vantrils a quism very Well Cauld mak a 
verey good profrmens at iney time it will ansewr to 
lecture one as its powers Coums from the lungs and I 
will give tha Crouds Sum good Spasemans of it I wood 
lik you to gin me the marked pris on what Book yo send 
me let me Knoe what you can let me have advertisments 
at nothing to be said consanning vantrisaquism in it 
only to lectaur on it as I onderstand it well Nothing 
more at present Yours Respecfull = —_—- 

June 18ten 1866 ples let me Knoe as Sune as posiable 
that I May Send for to you for a lot of Charts 


[No one will doubt the propriety of our asking for 
helpers or workers in this great field of human culture, 
when such aspirants assume to teach. There are good 
grounds for the charge of ignorance, quackery, humbug, 
and the like, when Phrenology is judged by such stand- 
ards. The notes of most all good banks are counterfeit- 
ed. There are quacks and pretenders in all professions, 
imbeciles in every community, and bad men every- 
where. ] 


- — — 


MATHEMATICAL.—Permit me to introduce to your 
readers the knowledge of a new way to find the distance 
of a heavenly body. 

The angie of the moon’s equatorial horizontal paral- 
lax ie 57’ 5” of a degree, and converted into the linear 
measure of the tangent of the angle, is 8,963 miles. 

1. The circular measure of the arc of the moon's paral- 
lax, carried to seven places of decimals, is .0166048 to be 
used for a divisor. 

2. The linear measure of the base line of the parallax 
with seven places of ciphers annexed to constitute a 
dividend, and the quotient will be the moon's mean 
distance. 

Demonstration ; 8963.0000000 + .0166048= 238,665 miles. 
Therefore, by division, the mean distance of the moon 
is determined, and your labors in the advancement of 
the true and usefal, combined with your agreeableness, 
inclines me to think that Fowler is Fairer, and Wells too 
profound to admit of the thought of their giving my 
scrap of knowledge the go-by. WX. Isaacs Loomis, 
Baptist Pastor. 
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NEW THHORY OP THE SUN. 


Tun solid globe, or real body of the sun, like the 
planets, ie mainly charged with negative electricity. 
The photosphere surrounds that globe with its apparent- 
ly luminous envelope at the buter limits of ite atmo- 
sphere. This photosphere is positively electric, inberent 
to its position as the center of a system of revolving elec- 
tric bodies (the planets), and all waste in the form of dis- 
pensed light and heat to the planets, etc., is constantly 
resupplied by the frictional movements of those attend- 
ants as well in space as in the electric, engendering mo- 
tions of their contained elements. The body of the sun 
is also supplied with its light and heat, like the planets, 
from this same electric envelope. That beneath this 
envelope, and contiguous with it, is a gray cloud or fog 
stratum, which we call the penumbra, serving to screen 
the solid body of the sun, beneath, from an excess of this 
positively electric source of light and heat (the photo- 
sphere), which is thus made uniformly diffusive; so that 
night, or darkness, never visits the habitable body of that 
great globe. That this cloud or fog stratum, we call the 
penumbra, is composed of pellicles of suspended moist- 
ure, continually supplied from the body of the sun, be- 
neath, by evaporation, just as similar vesicular formed 
clouds are temporarily furnished by evaporation from 
the earth, and held suspended in our atmosphere. That 
such penumbra, like our clouds, is positively electric; 
and as two positives repel each other, so the positive 
penumbra and positive photosphere are continuously an- 
tagonistic, and by their mutual repulsion give rise to 
uniform action over the whole surface of the phote- 
sphere,-producing the pore-like character of minute 
spots, which checker its general surface with small 
openings of varied size, showing the penumbra or gray 
cloud stratum beneath. This pore-like character of mi- 
nute spots exists over the whole surface of the photo- 
sphere, except where they have combined to produce 
larger openings, generally designated as spots, or where 
these minute pores become closed by concentrated areas 
of condensed positive electricity in the form of concen- 
tric lines of brilliant facule. That the equatorial region 
of the body of the sun, in the line of its rotation, concen- 
trates the thickest portion of ite penumbra or cloud 
stratum, consequently that there exists the greatest 
accumulation of positively charged clouds (as we find in 


the equatorial regions of our earth); hence the greater 


antagonism with the positively charged photosphere, 
producing those larger pores or spots, as we call them, 
varying in position, size, and number, which generally 
distinguish the equatorial regions of the sun’s photo- 
sphere, That in such spote the antagonism between 
the photosphere and penumbra is so great that the latter 
is also parted, showing the real body of the sun, beneath, 
which displays, by simple contrast, the apparent black 
centers of those spots. Fleecy clouds are sometimes 
seen through thess large openings, underlying the pe- 
numbra. 

The magnetic condition of the sun (another expression 
of electric action), which is known to affect the magret- 
ism of our planet, and probably of all the planets of our 
system, doubtless reciprocally, may thus have its pe- 
riodic variations, arising from planetary orbital posi- 
tions, and thus may correspondingly influence the 
number, size, and duration of those conspicuous spots, 
as they have been observed to vary in time with the 
varying magnetiem of the earth in maximum periods of 
about ten and a half years. 

The photosphere of the sun is doubtless the storehouse 
of positive electricity, the Leyden jar of our system, 
consequently this positively charged envelope is the 
source of light and heat, although it does not become 
active, as light and heat, until reaching the condacting 
planetary bodies, when the positive element in its rapid 
passage through our atmosphere, and on reaching the 
solid globe, causce everything to glow which opposes its 
passage, and thus produces both light and heat; as, 
analogously, the Leyden jar of an electric machine, 
charged with positive electricity, contains also the ele- 
ments of light and heat, but not until a negative body is 
bronght 12: the recognized distance, is its positive 
meiimen. deveioped. 11 the form of light and heat, upon 

- neas tne condocting hody. The negative planets 
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being always within the required conducting distance 
of the positively charged sun from their many points of 
attraction (every atom on the surface and in the air 
being a conductor), thus analogously and continuously 
develop electric streams of light and heat upon or near 
the conducting planets. As with the Leyden jar, when 
the conducting body is composed of many points of at- 
traction, as a negative brush, so the sun, attracted by 
the atoms of a planet (aerial, liquid, and solid), imparts 
continuous streams of diffused light and heat in both 
cases. In the act of restoring electric equilibrium (from 
the overcharged positive to the deficient negative), the 
positive element, by the rapidity of its passage through 
the atmosphere, or concussion, when reaching the bodies 
of the planets, either consumes or simply heats all that 
opposes its passage. These conditions are dependent 
upon the positive element being conducted in a concen- 
trated form, as forked lightning, producing intense light 
and heat, or diffusively as solar light, sheet lightning, or 
auroral light (all electric), causing various degrecs of 
modified light and heat. Perpendicu'ar rays of the sun 
concentrate more of the positive or heat-giving element, 
in a given area, than do the oblique rays, which fully ac- 
counts for tropical heat and varied climatic changes, 
depending upon the position of the sun. 

When we look at the sun, electric light fills the vision, 
consequently the body of the sun appears luminous; as 
if our eyes were placed behind a collection of attracting 
points, drawing elasticity from the ball of a Leyden jar, 
the sight would then be filled with electric light too, and 
the ball itself, from which the pencile of light come, 
would also appear luminous, although we know it is not 
so. Thus the photoaphere of the sun may be as cool as 
the similarly charged Leyden jar of the electric ma- 
chine, consequently light from the sun can not be devel- 
oped in the photosphere any more than in the Leyden 
Jar, nor in ethereal space, which fully accounts for the 
darkness of our nocturnal heavens, as no ray of light is 
then observed, or even diffused in space, in the passage 
of this electric source of light to any of the planets, yet 
they glow with borrowed solar effulgence—proving that 
light and heat are not developed until the electric me- 
dium reaches the atmosphere or body of a planet, or 
other condensed objecte in space. 

There can be no atmosphere outeide the apparently 
luminous envelope of the san, or we could not see the 
precise limits of its photosphere, which is as sharply de- 
fined as a carved solid, when seen through & good tele- 
scope, and when there is no disturbance in the atmosphere 
to interfere with distinct vision. 

This theory has strong points of analogy with known 
operations upon onr globe, besides those named, as well as 
with ascertained electric effects, to give it prominence. 

e CHARLES E. TOWNSEND. 

Locust VaLLEY, N. Y. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 
HOW IT APPEARS TO ME. 


Tas world, so full of human beings, each with his pe- 
culiar temperament, capability, and gifts, all differing 
more or less, but each capable of satisfactorily filling 
some position, could the right one be found, is like a del- 
icate and complicated piece of mechanism which the 
great Artisan has made capable of grand and harmonious 
movement, and composed of numberlcss separate parts, 
the individual place and function of which may be readily 
comprehended by examining thelr construction and the 
arrangement of which belongs to the skillful hands of the 
workmen, intelligence and discernment; but whose 
proper authority is often usurped by the clown, igno- 
rance; under whose control many of its members are 
forced into an action contrary to evident design. The 
result is plainly visible: misplaced bands jerk and twitch, 
wheels grate and whirl in the wrong direction, and a 
jar is felt in the whole economy. Who would not wish 
that universal knowledge might forbid the clumsy hand- 
ling of ignorance. 

Were every man’s function or mission” inscribed by 
his Maker’s hand upon his organization, it may be said, 
how many difficulties and doubts would be removed. 
Phrenology shows that every one’s place in nature is thus 
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indicated. I would that its inscription were read, and 
its dictates followed by all. How many evils observable 
in daily life would it remedy ! 

I do not doubt that many a genius has been doomed to 
plod through life unrecognized, pursuing some time- 
honored occupation which may have been handed down 
from father to son for generations, and he mnst needs 
pursuc it because his fathers did. The much -used 
phrase, that he is no better than were his forefathers,” 
clenches the argument against him. The yearnings of 
his spirit may be strong, making repulsive what is for- 
eign to his nature; but his distaste for the path marked 
out for him is set down to the score of his laziness; and 
if his straggling thoughts and vague yearnings are ever 
expressed, they are met with ridicule by those whom ig- 
norance and prejudice have blinded to the different capa- 
bilities of different souls. The sensitive spirit shrink- 
ingly locks the doors of the mind, and learns to distrust 
itself, thinking that perhaps after all, inclination is only 
a secondary matter, that what seems so unavoidable 
must be right, and that this rebellious spark of human 
nature should be smothered. Falling with the best grace 
possible into the old-time way, the unrecognized genius 
does smother his true nature under the cares of his as- 
sumed life, or learns to perform, in a sort of mechanical 
way, duties which to another man differently constituted 
might be exactly suited and pleasing, while this latter 
personage may be making a donkey of himself and rack- 
ing his brains in a position for which his natural gifte 
may have entirely unfitted him. 

And thus for an unrelished mess of pottage does the 
one sell his birthright. A man of ability lays aside God's 
gifts to rust, to partially fill the place of a good practical 
business man, who in turn has mistaken his calling, and 
is dabbling in affaire which will never amount to any- 
thing bnt dabbling to him. 

In this distorted course of life there can be but little 
satisfaction or happiness to either; and both are follow- 
ing the example of the servant of old with the buried 
talent; and when the Master comes He will but receive 
again his unimproved gifts. And all this because of in- 
sufficient light by which to discover the capacities best 
suited to different individuals. Much of this darkness 
has been already dispelled by Phrenology ; but there are 
many in obscurity where its light has not yet shone. 

Send it abroad; it acquaints human nature with it- 
self, it inculcates virtue, it teaches charity; and from all 
who have known its efficient aid it asks a voice. 

BERTHA. 


NaMEs OF THE Srares.— M. Editor: 
In the August number of your very excellent PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL you give the result of your investiga- 
tions as to the origin of the names of the different States, 
and set forth therein that Pennsylvania was named after 
William Penn, its founder, which opinion I, with all due 
deference, believe to be erroneous, and, some ten years 
since, proved it eo in the columns of the New York Dis- 


In“ Hughes’ Life of Penn” the following passage oc- 
curs: “ Hie (Penn's) application for the land before de- 
scribed, met with considerable opposition; it was, at 
length, however, decided in his favor, and he was, by 
charter, dated at Westminster, the 4th of March, 1681, 
and signed by writ of privy seal, made and constituted 
fall and absolute proprietor of the tract of land which he 


had pointed out, and invested with the power of ruling 


and governing it according to his judgment. The 
charter was made out under the name of Pennsylvania, a 
name fixed upon by the king as a token of respect to 
Admiral Penn* (the father of the colonist), though much 
against the wishes of his son, who was apprehensive of 
its being construed intoa proof of ostentation in himeelf, 
and was desirous of having it called New Wales, or Syl- 
vania only; but the king said it was passed, and he would 
take the naming of it upon himself.” 

To settle a question so historically important as the 


naming of a State, we should be careful to go to the 
sources for its origin, and you will doubtless agree with 
me that no one is more competent to account for the 
origin of Pennsylvnia“ than its illustrious founder. 
MAURICE BINGHAM 
181 Bowery, New York City. 


* Admiral Penn's first name was Richard. 
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Titerurp Notices. 


[Al works noticed in TuE PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
Mes at prices annexed.) 


TuE GLORY AND SHAME OF 


Exetaxp. By C. Edwards Lester. In 
twelve books. Two volumes, demy oc- 
tavo, 304 4 each. Price $2 per volume. 
Bartram ter, publishers, N. T. 


This work is an elaboration of a book of 
the came title and signification published 
by the author about twenty-five years ago. 
In it he sets forth in clear, earnest, and 
forcible language the lights and shadows of 
English life, government, and public senti- 
ment. The field covered is extensive, but 
treated in a terse and comprehensive man- 
ner, The main fcature of the book, in our 
estimation, is its conciseness of statement, 
the reader being able to obtain clearer 
ideas of the actual condition of Englieh af- 
fairs than could be obtained from ponder- 
ous tomes on the same subject. The whole 
treatment of the subject shows a mind of 
unusual ability. Did he not farnish in the 
course of his book freqnent quotations from 
authentic British documents in support of 
his bold assertions, we would be inclined 
to think their severity extravagant and un- 
warranted. The fourth, sixth, tenth, and 
twelfth parts are written in astyle at once 
attractive and deeply interesting, the au- 
thor dealing with his themes with the 
spirit and power of a thorough knowledge 
of the matters set forth. Mr. Lester's is 
truly an able mind, and the trenchant man- 
ner in which he castigates oppression 
evinces an ardent sympathy for fres insti- 
tutions. We could not afford our readers 
an adequate idea of this work without de- 
tailing at considerable length the views 
and ipsissima dicta of the author himself, 
and for that we have neither time nor space 
at present; we, however, hope to give in a 
fature number a more extended account of 
Mr. Lester and his writings; until then let 
a careful perusal of his Glory and Shame" 
suffice. 


AN ILLUSTRATED SKETCH OF 
THB MoOVEMENT-CURE; Its Principles, 
Methods, and Effects. Fy George H. 
Taylor, M.D., author of Exposition of 


To those who aro desirous of learning 
the nature of the Swedish movement-cure 
this pamphlot will prove serviceable. It 1s 
a synopsis of the larger work prepared by 
Dr. Taylor, and is intended to popularize 
the mode of treatment by movement. It 
is admitted by all experienced physicians 
that physical motions are efficacious in 
many diseases, especially those affecting 
the mechanical system. Dr. Taylor in his 
extended work has classified the specific 
movements adapted to different forms of 
disease, according to the recognized treat- 
ment of the Institute. The pamphlet gives 
several illustrated examples of the process 
in certain cases, and furnishes many excel- 
lent physiological suggestions aside from 
the immediate province of the treatise. 


Hints Towarp Puysicat PER- 
FECTION; or, The Philosophy of Human 
Beauty, sbowing how to Acquire and 
Retain Bodily 1 „ Health, and 
Vigor, and Avoid the Infirmities and De- 
formities of Age. By D. H. Jacques. 
New York: Fowler and Wells. 1866. 
One volume, 12mo. $1 78. 

A new edition of this remarkable and 
highly important work is now ready. Prof. 
Amos Dean, of the Albany Law School, 
epeaks of it as A very excellent work,” 
and adds: It exhibits within a very brief 


compass a great number of vastly import- 


ant truths. I have seldom, if ever, seen 
a work that embraces so much of the first 
importance to be known by young men 
and young women as that book. The il- 
lustrations are also very happily adapted 
to carry out and enforce the ideas advanc- 
ed. It ought to be universally read and 
studied.” 


TuE PRESBYTERIAN HISTORI- 


CAL ALMANAC and Annual Remem- 
brancer of the Church for 1865. By Jo- 
seph M. Wilson. Vol. 7. Philadelphia: 
Joseph M. Wilson. 


This is a well-printed annual, and well 
worthy the perusal of all who take an in- 
tereet in Church matters. The obituary 
record for 1865 is quite full, and several 
handsomely executed portraits are given 
with it. The elaborate statistics of the 
Presbyterian Church in America and Great 
Britain bear the impress of careful compi- 
lation, and furnish a large fund of interest- 
ing matter. 


THe Lower Depras OF THE 
GREAT AMERICAN METROPOLIS. A Dis- 
course delivered by Rev. Peter Stryker, 
in the Thirty-fourth St. Reformed Dutch 
Church, New York city. No. 88 of The 
Pulpit and Rostrum.” Price 15 cents. 
In this deeply interesting discourse the 

reverend gentleman gives a graphic por- 
trayal of a tonr made by himself under tho 
protection and guidance of policemen 
through some of the haunts of depravity 
and wretchedness in New York city. 


Tar Home Insurance Com- 
pany of New York city have just published 
a handsome and well-delineated map of the 
seat of war in Central Europe. The enter- 
prise exhibited by this Company is well 
worthy of notice. 

LECTURES ON THE INCARNA- 


TION, ATONEMENT, AND MEDIATION OF 
THE LORD JESUS Cunist. By Chauncey 
Giles, Minister of the New Jerusalem 
Church. New York: published by the 
Genera] Convention of the New Jerusa- 
lem in the United States of America. 
Price 25 cents. 


This well-printed pamphlet contains four 
lectures, in which the views of the Church 
of the New Jerusalem on the above great 
subjects are clearly set forth. 


Toe GaME-BIRDS OF THE 


Coasts AND LAKES of the Northern 
States of America. A full account of the 
sporting along our sea-sbores and inland 
waters, with a comparison of the merits 
of Breech-loadera and: Muzzle-Joaders. 
By Robert B. Roosevelt, author of ** The 
Game-fish of North Amcrica,” Supe- 
rior Fishing,” “Country Life,” etc., ote. 
New York: Carleton, Publisher, 413 
Broadway. 12mo, pp. vi., 336. $1 75. 


This book, as the composition of a 
sportsman, and descriptive of his own ex- 
perience and that of the best talent in En- 
gland and America, will recommend iteelf 
to the profession generally as a practical 
treatise. The style of the author is clear 
and easy. The chaptcron the comparative 
merits of muzzle-loading guns and breech- 
loading is a dispassionate review of the 
various trials made with them, and is of 
special interest to the American hunter. 
An appendix is given, which contains 
brief descriptions of the prominent game- 
birds of the Northern States, with the lo- 
calities in which they are found. For a 
book of its size it is unquestionably the 
best of the kind that we have had orca- 
sion to examine, 


“Tre LITTLE Corpora” is 
“all alive’ with his wise and witty say- 
ings, which he spreads over the continent 
in his best of all the youths’ magazines. 
His headquarters are in Chicago, and Mr. 
A. L. SBWELL is his secretary. 
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MEDITATIONS AND CONTEMPLA- 

ions. By James Harvey. $1 60. 

Few characters, in ancient and modern 
times, bave combined more excellences 
or displayed more virtues than Mr. J. 
Harvey, whether we consider his sincerity 
as a friend, his zeal as a divine, his knowl- 
edge as a scholar, his mildness and pa- 
tience, his charity and love, as a man apd 
a Christian. 


First Lessons IN ComMposi- 


TION, in which the Principles of the Art 
are develope in connection with the 
Principles of GRAMMAR, embracing fall 
directions on the subjeet of Punctuation, 
with copious Exercises. By G. P. Quack- 
enbos, A.M. Price $1. 


Of this work 169, 000 copies have been 
sold. The author, a distinguished teacher, 
commits the work to his professional 
brethren, and requests them to submit it 
to that practical trial which is after all the 
only true test of a school-book’s value. 


Tue PrLGRIM's PROGRESS from 
this World to That which is to come. 


B 
John Bunyan. With illustrations. $1 18. 


We, of course, can not but commend this 
work to all our Christian friends. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH Ponc- 


TUATION, designed for Letter Writers, 
Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the use of Schools and 
Academies, WITH AN APPENDIX, CON- 
taining rules on the use of Capitals, a 
list of Abbreviations, hints on the Prep- 
aration of Copy and on Proof-Reading, 
specimen of Proof. Sboet. etc. By John 
ileon. Price, postpaid, 61 75. 


A new edition of this excellent work is 
now ready—may be had at thie office or by 


post. 


THe CENTENNIAL 1766-1866. 
—The large, growing, and important body 
of worshipers known as MxrRoprers cel- 
ebrate this year their Ons HUNDREDTH 
anniversary in America. With them this 
is indeed a year of jubilee. In order to 
its proper celebration, books, pamphlets, 
and pictorials have been published; ora- 
tions, sermons, and lectures delivered, and 
a complete review of the work accom- 
plished put on record. Our friend Mr, N. 
TmALs, 87 Park Row, New York, has 
published a beautiful sixteen-page picto- 
rial, with sixty-eight illustrations, embrac- 
ing portraits of the preaehers and their 
wives, of the past hundred years—living 
and dead—churches, cofleges, camp-meet- 
ing grounds, etc., with a succinct history 
of the most important events connected 
with Methodism in America. This picto- 
rial is sold for 25 cents, and may be ordered 
from this office. We need scarcely add that 
the paper must prove instructive to others 
as wel) as to Methodists. 


PAST Timts witn wy LITTLE 


Frrenps. By Martha Haines Butt Ben- 

nett, author of Leisure Moments,“ ete. 

Erie $1 50. New York: Carleton, pub- 
sher. 


A story-book for children, which must 
have a large sale, especially in the South, 
where the authoress is so well known. We 
shall refer to this work again. 


Messrs. F. W. Hurd & Co. 
have published a large chromo-lithograph 
of tho Dansville Wa:ter-Cure, which will 
serve as a permanent advertisement of that 
establishment. Itis one of the moet ex- 
tensive and expensive pictures of the sort 
we have seen. It is supposed that many 
of the patients at the Cure will purchase 
the picture, at $8 a copy, and this will 
make the investment a good thing” for 
the proprietors. 
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In Press.—TunE ILLUSTRAT- 
ED ANNUAL OF PHRENOLOGY AND Prsi- 
OGNOMY ron 1867.—We are now printing 
the new Annual. It. i to be enlarged. and 
presented in a handsome cover. It will 
contain among many other good. things: 
Bashfulness, its Cause and Cure, illustrated 
(worth of itself more than the cost of the 
book); Hindoo Heads and Characters ; Im- 
mortality, Scientific Proofs; How to Study 
Phrenology ; How to Conduct Public Meet- 
ings ; Handwriting; Probst, the Murderer ; 
Shaking Hands, illustrated; Portraits, 
Character, and Biographies of Distinguish- 
ed People, etc. Let it be placed in every 
counting-room or office, on every center- 
table, or hung in the chimney-corner of 
every dwelling. It will do good. Price, 
postpaid, 20 cents. Address this office. 


Tat New York Coacu- 
MAK ERA MONTHLY MaOAznm for August 
has just been received by us, and contains, 
besides four handsome full-page engrav- 
inge of new designs for carriages, an un- 
usual amount of usefal and interesting 
matter to those especially who are in the 
line of business to which the magazine is 
devcted. Specimen numbers can be ob- 
tained at 50 cents each. 


QUESTIONS ON EccLESIASTI- 
caL History. By Rev. Joseph Emerson. 
60 cents. This book is revised, completed, 
and published for the use of individuals, 
families, and schools. 


STANDARD IIAND- Book or 
HovusfHoLp ECONOMY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Postpaid, 60 cts. Giving plain direciions 
for the management of a family, servants, 
lying-in-room, nursery, sick-room, flower 
garden, kitchen garden, and household 
peta, etc. 


First Lessons on NATURAL 
History. Postpaid, 80 cents. Prepared 
under the direction of Professor Agassiz, 
and very interesting for children, and per- 
haps of some use to parents whose chil- 
dren share the general javenile delight in 
aquarias. 


SprrituaL PROGREss; or, In- 
structions in the Divine Life of the Soul. By 
James W. Metcalf. Postpaid, $150. This 
work is intended for such as are desirous 
to count alf things but loss, that they may 
win Christ. Comprising Christian Coun- 
sel, Spiritual Letters, Method of Prayer, 
Spiritual Maxims, etc. 


PastoraL REMINISCENCES. 
By Shepard K. Kollock. With an Intro- 
duction by A. Alexander, Profeseor in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, New 
Jersey. Postpaid, $150. It contains about 
240 pages in nine chapters, namely: The 
Devout Widow,” The Scottish Seaman,” 
“ The Daughter of Dejection Comſorted.“ 
“ The Injured Man Subdued,” The Rard- 
ened Convict,” ‘The Naval Apostate,” 
An Old Disciple,“ The Hungry Soul,” 
The Wrong Step,” and is considered a 
real accession to our stock of religious 
reading. f 

New Music, recently receiv- 
ed from Mr. Fred. Blume, of Bowery: 
% Nellle's Gone Forever,“ by Blamphin, 
„A Pearl of Melody,“ price 80 cents. Tho 
Licht in the Window,” a ballad, by Vir- 
ginia Gabriel, price 40 cents. Ha-foo2le- 
um,“ a great comic song, price 35 cents. 


Tar [Iarmontes oF Na- 
TURE; or, the Unity of Creation. By Dr. 
G. Hartwig. With numerous wood-cate. 
8vo, pp. xix., 406. Cloth, 88. (London 
print.) 
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Het Books. 


[Among the late issues of the press not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
Mention the following, ali of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting :] 


Bootn Memoriats. Pas- 
sages, Incidents, and Anecdotes in the Life 
of Junius Brutus Booth (the Elder). By 
his Daughter, Portrait. 12mo, pp. 184. 
Cloth, $1 75. 


MRDIOAL Diacyosis, with 
Special Reference to Practical Medicine. 
A Guide to the Knowledge and Discrim- 
ination of Diseases. Illustrated with wood- 
cats. Second edition, revised. So, pp. 
784. Cloth, $6 50. 


Lire AND TIMES oF ANDREW 
Jouwson, Seventeenth President of the 
United States. Written from a National 
stand-point by a National man. Portrait. 
Imo, pp. xii., 863. Cloth, $2. 


Batre Ecnoks; or, Lessons 
from the War. By George B. Ide, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 325. Cloth, $2. 


MiILLER'SE New Gure To 
TEEB Hupeon River. Illustrated. By T. 
Addison Richards. 18mo, pp. 181. Cloth, 
$1 30. 


Hlomes wiruovut Hanps.— 
Being a description of the habitations of 
animals, classed according to their princi- 
ple of construction, By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 651. Cloth, $5. 


Tue QUEEN’s ENGLISH. — 
Stray Notes om Speaking and Spelling. By 
Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Small 8vo. Vellum cloth, $1 50. 


Tne DEAxN's ENGLISH. — A 
Criticlam on the Dean of Canterbury's Es- 
says on The Queen's English.” By Geo. 
Washington Moon. Small 8vo. Vellum 
cloth, $2. 

PresipENT LINCOLN SELF- 
Portrarrp. By Jno. Malcolm Ludlow, 
London. With Portrait. Small 8yo. $225. 


Toe Prororma. ‘Boom of 
Anecdotes and Incidents of the War of the 
Rebellion, Civil, Military, and Domestic, 
from the time of the Memorable Toast of 
Andrew Jackson: The Federal Union— 


it must be preferved,” in 1880, to the As- 
eassination of President Lincoln, and the 
End of the War. By Frazer Kirkiand. 


Hartiord: te ford Publishing don 
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Hartford: Hartſo B 
5 only. Cloth, $4 50; ail gilt, 
THE GLORY AND SHAME OF 
Eneitanp. By C. Edwards Lester. In 2 
vols., 8vo, pp. (both vols.) 601. Cloth, $4 00. 


GUIDE TO THE CENTRAL 
Pank. Illustrated. By T. Addison Rich- 
ards. 18mo, pp. 101. Cloth, $1 50. 


Toe Crown OFT Witp OL- 
tvz, Three Lectures on Work, Trafic, 
and War. By John Ruskin. 12mo, pp. 
xxi., 127. Cloth, $1 25. 


Tue SILVER SUNBEAM: A 
Practica] and Theoretical Text-book on 
San Drawing and Photographic Printing ; 
comprehending all the Wet and Dry Pro- 
cesees at present known, with Collodion, 
Albumen, Gelatine, Wax, Resin, and 8il- 
var; as also Heliographic Engraving, etc. 
By J. Fowler, M.D. Fifth edition. 1%mo, 
pp. 443. Cloth, $2 %. 


: fo our Correspondents. 


Questions or GENERAL INTEREST” 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
| promptly answered by letter. If questions 
de brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 

respond in the “next number.” Your 
| + BesT TuovonTs™ solicited. 


| An ORDER FOR Books, JOURNALS, 
| elc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
, Questions for this department—To CORRE- 
| BPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Eadtior, must be written on SEPARATE sips. 


SpeciaL Notice—Ovwing to the crowded 
, stale of our columns generally, and the pres- 
| sure upon this department in particular, we 
| shall be compelled hereafter to decline all 
: questions relating to subjects not properly 
| coming within the scope of this JOURNAL. 
Queries relating to PuysioLoex, PHRENOL- 
. OGY, PHysioenomy, PsycHo.tocy, Ern- 

NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or the gene- 

ral SCIENCE oF Man, will still be in order, 
| provided they shall be deemed of GENERAL 
INTEREST. Write your question plainly on 
@ SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only ONE at a time. 


eS ET Sy e e e. e 


Mirta IN Inprans. — We 
have a communication, frem a lady in Min- 
neaota, on the subject of Mirthfulness 
among the Indians.” She states that they 
often enjoy a hearty laugh, and that they 
are not the sober stolcs that they are gen- 
erally asserted to be, and that they laugh 
heartily at the mistakes and blunders of 
their asgoclates.“ 

We venture the assertion that in a party 
of twenty Indians there will not be so 
much laughing in twelve months as in a 
party of twenty negroes in twelve hours. 
We have seen something of the Indians, 
seen them together, five, ten, twenty, fifty, 
in a crowd; we have seen them for hours 
at a time, and seldom saw a smile on an In- 
dian face, if we may except the civilized 
Indian gentleman, George Copway—yet se- 
rlousness is depicted on his face; we have 
seldom seen what might be called a sunny- 
faced Indian, one whoee face seemed to be 
the home of smiles, One may go among 
negroes, of white men, or Chinamen, and 
be will see numbers whose countenances 
beam with the twilight of smiles. The face 
is not shaped into a smile, it does not 
laugh, but there seems to be an expression 
on the face in harmony with smiling, as if 


1 
l 


a smile had just gone or was just coming; 


but the Indian face seems hard, stern, sober, 
even to sadness. If the Indian has the 
power to smile, if he often indulges it, 
we rejoice to know it. 


« Marrying Covusins.”— 
Where can I obtain r previous or any 
able articles in relation to Marrying 
Cousins ?” and where can I obtain informa- 
tion as to what exceptions would obviate 
the objections te unions in such cases ? 


Ans. By the numerous letters received 
of late on this subject, we should suppose 
the world to be gotting crazy on the sub- 
ject of marrying blood-relations; or, per- 
haps, we ought to regard the world as be- 
coming sane on the subject, hence the in- 
quiries. Formerly the marriages of cousins 
took place without inquiry or anxiety ; now 
people are getting their eyes open and they 
seek information. 

In reply to your first inquiry we refer 
you to our work entitled ‘* Hereditary De- 
scent: Ite Laws and Facts,” page 227 and 
onward. The work costa 81 50. If after 


reading that work you want to marry a 
cousin, go ahead—your children would lack 
common sense, marry whom you would. 
As to the exceptions, if any, they are to be 
found in cousins who respectively take 
after the parents that are not related. But 
this is a very unsafe experiment. If you 
can not find any one besides a cousin to 
marry you had better remain single, or else 
do not blame Providence, in case you wil 
marry your cousin, if you find yourself at 
some future day the parent of imbeciles. 


Tar Barser’s PoLE.— Will 
you please state the origin of the barber's 
sign, viz., a striped pole? 

Ans. The barber in former times did the 
bleeding and leeching, not perhaps the 
whole of it, but for the common people 
who would get directions from a physician 
to be bled or leeched, and they would go 
to the barber, who was glad to do it fora 
few pence. As a sign indicating his rcadi- 
ness to let blood, the barber had the spiral 
stripes, red and blue, painted on a white 
pole, the red indicating an artery filled with 
red blood, the blue indicating a vein filled 
with blue or venous blood—the white stripe 
indicated the bandage. How ridiculous it 
now appears since bleeding has gone out 
of fashion, even with the doctors! and the 
barber is never known to use the lancet. 
The striped pole now meane, not, I 
bleed,” but, I shave and cat hair.” Per- 
haps a new set of colors could now prop- 
erly be put on the pole, viz., black, brown, 
and auburn, signifying I color hair,“ as 
well as shave. 


Waar is life? Echo an- 


wers. 


B. T.— We are giad to re- 
ceive your indorsement of our policy,“ 
and although we find it a difficult task to 
always avoid the quagmires, yet when we 
do fall into them we are not slow to ac- 
knowledge our error. 


QuEsTion.—Can you tell me 
what the word Me“ is derived from ? 
Ans. The prefix Mac or Mc is of Gaeiic 


origin and signifies ‘‘ son of. 


An Ovtrit.—As you have 
our set of forty portraits, busts, casts of 
brain, a set of anatomical and physiologi- 
cal plates, all you need as an outfit for lec- 
turing area few skulls of men and animals. 
Most of these you can acquire as you 
travel, Our advice is to begin lecturing, 
and add to your apparatus as you find you 
need it and have the opportunity. 


Poor Memory. —I read a 
great deal, but can not recall what I read; 
and it is only with great difficulty that 1 
can remember that which I have gained by 
study. How can I improve my memory ? 


Ans. The only way to improve any faculty 
is to use it rightly enough, but not too 
much. The right method of using facul- 
ties is as important as the use. We can 
not claborate this point in the JOURNAL. 
Our work entitled Memory and Intellec- 
tual Improvement applied to Self-Educa- 
tion and Juvenile Instruction,“ treats this 
whole subject of memory in a practical 
way, and can not fail to repay perusal and 
study by all who have a weak or capricious 
memory. The book will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, for $1 50. 


Harmonious PARENTS.— 
Cad fiz dernen de te parata of 
a © 
wise and healthy offepring ? 

Ans. Yes, most certainly, if the tempera- 
ments and the faculties are properly bal- 
anced; if of the right kind, they should be 


alike in both; if not nearly perfect, they 
should be unlike, so that the weakness of 
the one might be supplemented by the 


strength of the other. 


Success IN Lire.—Self-Es- 
teem and Combativeness are important 
organs in the battle of life, but not the 
only or most important. A man in order 
to achieve success must not only exhibit 
boldness, courage, and assurance, but alse 
steadfastness, determination, and common 
sense. The organs which inspire the lat- 
ter qualities, we presume you to be suffi- 
ciently versed in Phrenology to perceive at 
once. 


Mate anp FRMALR Heaps. 
—What is the relative size of the heads of 
the two sexcs of the human family ? 


Ans. A man weighing 150 pounds should 
have a 22-inch head. A woman weighing 
from 120 to 190 pounds should have about 


a 21-inch head. 
rgans greater 


2. Are not the reflective o 
jn the malo than in the female? 


Ans. Yes, generally; but woman has rel- 
tively most top-head — kindness, faith, 
hope, justice, and devotion. 


Iu AdINATIONJ.—Is the imag- 
ination a creative ora reproductive facalty ? 
Ans. So far as man can create, the imag- 
ination is a creative faculty. A story isthe 
work of the imagination, but its form and 
expression will be mnch regulated by 
knowledge and expericnce. Sometimes a 
work of imagination defies experience and 
knowledge and treada in paths untrod be- 
fore by mortal man. The “Moon Hoax,” 
of 1835, by Richard Adams Locke, and the 
poem entitled tho Culprit Fay,” by Roé- 
man Drake, are pertinent cxamples, 


DRAwIINd SPEaKERS.—Do 


not persons who draw their words in talk- 
ing have the executive organs small ? 


Ans. The quality spoken of has more inti- 
mate relation to temperament than to phre- 
nological! development. Large Secretive- 
ness would make one deliberate, perhaps 
soft, possibly drawling in speech. The 
enunciation of the cat tribes, which aro re- 
markable equally for large Secretivencas 
and Destructiveness, is an eminent exam, 
ple of drawling. 


AGassiz.—The pronunciation 
of this distinguished sa vant's name as gen- 
erally received is very like Ag-a-se. 


Panopuonics.— We are de- 
sired by the writer of an article in our 
June number, under this title, to convey to 
those whose letters are unanswered, his 
thanks for kind expressions of approval 
with the Panophonic movement. It is ex- 
pected that a small pamphlet will soon be 
issued, giving the forms of the system and 
a brief statement of principles, etc.; of 
which information will be given in the ad- 
vertising department of this JOURNAL. 


A Tow Hgap.—My hair is 
95 the dored, and itis ome known as 
**tow-colored,”’ an a annoyance 
to me at least. I see by the JOURNAL that 

a 


some recipe by 
we might color our hair permanently an@ 
safely, that is, without injarin it or caus- 
ing it to fall out. I have a pe which is 
as follows: liac sulphur, 1 drachm; sugar 
of lead, 3¢ dr.; rose water, 4 oz. 

Queries. Is this recipe safe, and will it 
permanently color the bair? If not, what 


Ans. We must in this case, as in that 
where curly hair is so much desired, rec- 
ommend porridge to old country tow heads, 


\ 


and pudding and milk to Americans. For N 
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gray hair, we advise meckness and mod- | liquor; but, as that business is now regard- 
esty rather than halr-dye. It is an indica- ed, one must have a rather low eetimate of 
tion of something akin to vanity to puton morality to engage in it. Liquor dealers 
false colors. Ago may be respectable, dig- . ought to be moral, and all men ought to 
nified, kind, and affectionate, and frosted , have good moral characters, especially 
or silvered hair adds to, rather than de- should a person who aspires to teach. In 
tracts from, a noble nature. Let us be most religious communities, an “impious, 
content to appear as God intended we profane person“ would be considered rot 
should, simply adding the graces of manly ; 88 answering to the description of a good 
and Christian culture. moral character; but most people think if 
oe one does not steal, cheat, or openly break 
WIG T.— The way to cul- the laws, he possesses a good moral char- 
tivate it is to exorcise it—the same as any acter. But we fancy that the real standard 
other facnity. Yes. Back numbers of the Of a good moral character is considerably 
A. P. J. to January may still be had. higher than it is necessary, either to teach 
— 'a common school according to publie 
D vu LL- Heaps.—J. W. R. usage, or to sell ardent spirits according 
The large square foreheads (you speak of), to the usages of that traffic. Our impres- 
which are dull scholars, may bo skort in sion is, that eight out of ten who sell rum 
the intellectual lobe of brain, and like the in these regions have no just claim to be 
vestibule of a church, which, though high | considered “of good moral character.” 
and broad, is not deep, contains but little ' Ramsellers generally have been of the 
room. The temperament, also, may be baser sort, and some of them are the 
sluggish and the fiber of the brain coarse. , basest of the base. 


Prupish MAI DPENS some- 
times decline eligible offers of marriage 
from a kind of delicate diffidence; but we 
think it the fault, mainly, of the suitor. A 


widower would win such a maid, becanso | 


less diffident than a bachelor, and know- 
ing better how to treat the womanly nature. 


PnHorTroGRAPHING.— What de- 
velopments are necessary for a good pho- 


tographer ? 
Ans. Besides a good general intellect and 


an active temperament, a photographer 
needs large Individuality, Form, Order, 
Weight (to give a good idea of attitude 
and balance to a subject), Ideality, and 
Constructiveness. He ought also to have 
good Color, to enable him to avoid the bad 
taste of daubing pictures with flery red 


and glaring gilding. 


Bow-LEGGED.—A corre- 
spondent says: I have been tl 
benefited by the advice you gave thro 
your JOURNAL for enlarging e lungs, and 
now beg to inquire if there Is a remedy for 
t bowed legs? 

Ans. One cause of bow legs is believed 
to be, permitting babes to walk too soon— 
or stand too long, before the bones are 
strong enough. One way to straighten 
them is to remain much in a horizoutal 
position, and rub the legs frequently, 
causing the blood to circulate freely there- 
in. It would be a very slow procees to 
straighten the crooked legs of an adult. 


Tue Fure RE. Do redeemed 


souls enter at once into the full enjoyment 
promised in the Bible, or is that reserved 
till after the resurrection ? 


Ans. Read Luke xxiii. 43. Then ask 
your clergyman. Then ask God. Tour 
question is theological, not phrenological. 
But we would tell you if we knew. 


Goop Morar CHARACTrER.— 
Will you inform your subscribers what 
constitutes a good moral character? Our 
superintendents of achools certify that the 
applicants for certificates to teach have 

moral characters, when they are 
own to be profane, impions, and ir- 
religious. 

Ans. A good moral character, as we 
understand it, is a person who is honest, 
truthfal, just, and pure, and who lives 
circumspectly before the world. In New 
York, a person who applies for a license 
to sell Hquor must have a good moral 
character. We were recently asked if a 
man of good moral character would sell 
liquor, doubting whether it was not a 
business which must bo practiced by one 
lacking moral character. A man Of good 
moral character, doabtless, could sell 


| Wuat ro Eat.—I am trav- 


: eling constantly, and think of abandonin 
a meat diet. Can a person live on brea 
| and milk? as that can always be had, 
would it not be the best substitute? 


Ans. If you must confine yourself to 
white bread and milk, you would become 
constipated in less than three months, 
and your health be broken down. If you 
could get unbolted wheat bread or wheat - 
meal mush and milk you could live nicely; 
but in travellng you would not oſten find 
that kind of bread. See Pereira, on Food 
and Dict. Published at this office. 


DecEITFULNEsS. — I have 


read your Jounnat for six months, and am 
not yet able to tell who are deceitful and 
who are not. I am a young single man, 
and this question is of great importance to 
me. 


Ans. Deceitfalness depends upon more 
than one condition. Large Secretiveness 
alone does not make one deceitful—it 
simply gives the power to conceal or 
deceive. If one has large Conscientious- 
ness, large or full Self-Eateem, full Com- 
bativenesa, and not too much Approbative- 
ness, deceltfulness need not be expected 
though Secretiveness be rather large. I 
Combativeness and Destructiveness be so 
small that the person lacks courage to 
speak the truth, and Approbativeness be 
so large that the person dreads censure, 
and has so little Self-Esteem as not to have 
independence, and so little Firmness and 
80 large Cautlousness as to lack fortitude 
and be timid, it will not require large 
Secretlveness to induce concealment of 
faults and deception to screen the reputa- 
tion from reproach. If you had a phreno- 
logical bust and the Selſ- Instructor, you 
could learn to estimate character. 


A Svussorizer.—We fully 
agree with the statement in the Ephesians, 
5th chapter and 28d verse, wherein it saya, 
“The husband is the head of the wife.” 
But, don't you see, some husbands, or 
married men, are not house- bands,“ but 
low, gross and brutal—ycs, even criminal. 
Many are drunken vagabonds, kept alive 
by the labor of wife and children, It is 
such we had reference to in our former 
remarks. Still, in the eyes of Scripture 
and the civil law, until convicted, he is the 
Hard case, isn't it? Girls, look 
out and take care whom you permit to be 
your head center. 


CHLORIDE oF SopiuM, or 
common salt, is, to a limited extent, a 
disinfectant, but to so limited an extent 

that it would not appreciably destroy 
| pernicions gases. The most available and 
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cheap of disinfecting media is chloride of 
lime. 

Nrrrous Oxme is the gas now ad- 
ministered to a large extent for rendering 
a person insensible to the pain of surgical 
operations. Its popular name is laugh- 
ing gas; because when administered in 
small quantities its influence occasions in 
the recipient extraordinary and ludicrous 
performances. The subsequent cffects of 
the gas arc exhilarating and agrecable on 
most persons. One of the most eminent 
American surgeons considers nitrous oxide 
as the least injurious of known anesthet- 
ics. Its chemical composition is NO‘, or 
four atoms of oxygen to one of nitrogen. 
It is but one remove from nitric acid, one 
of the most deadly of substances, the com- 
position of the latter being NOt Our 
readers need not be shocked at ec emall a 
difference in these two compounds, as the 
transition from tho harmless or nutritious 
to the poisonous and deadly is shown by 
chemical analysis to be in numerous caces, 
even less than in the abovo apecified 
substances. 


Waar is the origin of the 
oft-quoted phrase, The world is growing 
weaker and w. ser?“ 

Ans. Wo think it ia derived from a 
couplet in the Old Man’s Wish,” by Dr. 
Walter Pope, who died early in the last 
centary. 

„May I govern my passion with absolute 
sway, 

And grow wiser and better as my 

strength wears away.” 


The common application of the above 
aphorism is quite erroneous when con- 
sidered in the light of Phrenology and 
physiological truth. We hold that to-day 
the world is stronger than ever before. 
This must be so, or the advancement made 
in the arts, sciences, mental and physical 
philosophy is all a falze show, a figment of 
the imagination. 


Toxsacco.—Is it not good 

for one who is nervous to smoke tobacco ? 
Ans, It is quite as well for a nervous 
man to smoke tobacco as it is to take mor- 
phine, opium, or arsenic. Any oneofthem 
will make any man nervous, snd in all 
cases tend to depress the health and break 
down the system. —— 


Crrizensnip.— Will you be 


so kind as to inform me what I must doin 
order to become a citizen, so that I wil 
have the privilege of 1 Iam 21 years 
of age, and was born in England. I have 
deen in the army three years. 


Ans. As you evidently had been in this 
country three or more years previous to at- 
taining your 2ist year, you can quite easily 
obtain the papers neceasary to make you a 
complete citizen. By going to the county 
clerk’s office of your county and stating 
your case, you will be put in the way of 
naturalization. When legally authorized to 
vote, be careful always to cast an honest 
ballot 


SIZE AND QuaLity.—1. May 
not a small person with a small head be 
ee rail as a large person with a large 

2. What should be the size of a grown 
person’s head who weighs 112 )bs. ? 


Ans. 1. Yes, quite as smart, but not as 
great. A pocket pistol may do as well as 
a cannon to kill a rat. So a pony may do 
as well as a horse in certain places. As a 
rule, moderate-sized persons may be made 
up of finer material than larger persons, 
and so be nearly equal, the one gaining in 
quality what the other gains in quantity. 
But don't you see that if the larger person 
be of the same fine quality, that he must 
be the greater? Size and quality deter- 
mine the relative powers. 2. Brain mea- 
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suring 21 inches in circumference is large 
enough for a body weighing from 112 to 
120 lbs. 


In A Private School. or 
COLLEGE, WHICH 18 Brat A young man 
inquires which is best—tospend four years 
teaching a common school, and employing 
meantime a private teacher in the more 
difficult studies, or to spend four years in 
college ? 


Ans. If you can command means and 
time, we should advise you to take à course 
of collegiate training, for the rcason that 
there aro advantages in the way of varied 
association and comprehensive instruction 
to be obtained in a college which no singile 
teacher could combine in one person. 


Acquirnine LanevacEs.—If 
a young man has the leisure, he can employ 
it both pleagantly and profitably in learn- 
ing foreign languages. They serve to ex- 
tend his knowledge of his own diaicct and 
make him more accurate in the use of 
words, 


Biusuinc.—See article on 
“ Bashfulness, its Cause and Cure,“ in 
„Our Now Annual of Phrenology and 


Physiognomy” for 1867. 


Danprurr.—What is the 
aah ol dandruff, and how can it be 
cure 


Ans. It is caused by impure blood and a 
lack of cleanliness and a proper care of the 
head. Tc cure it, remove these canses. 
Wash the head frequently and thoroughly 
with warm or tepid water; rinse with cool 
water, and use a good hair-brush. 


BLACK Ham. What does 


a very heavy crop of stiff, black 
hair indicate ? And is there such a 
taing as effectually removing or prevent- 
ing the growth of the hair on parts where it 
is not desirable. without injury to the skin ? 


Ans. 1. Such bair indicates tho bilions 
temperament, a tough, muscular fiber, and 
correspondingly strongly marked and en- 
ergetic character. 

2. There is, so far as we know, no eafe 
and effectual means of permanently remov- 
ing superfluous hairs from the body. 


Suckinae Tuumps.—Several 
children of my acquaintance are in the 
habit of sucking a thumb or one or two 
fingerg, and all of them have Mrge reflec- 
tive a. Is that faculty a disposition 
to the habit? 


Ans. Sensible mothers will correct this 
‘njurions habit in their children by diver- 
eion, or giving them something else to do. 
We can see no reason for the inference 
that sucking the thumbs increases any of 
the intellectual faculties. It may render 
Alimentiveness more active, which is sel- 
dom neceseary in children. They will 
usually eat all they can digest and assim- 
ilate 


Dysprpsia.—I have a tend- 
ener te dyspepsia. What can I do to 
cure 


Ans. Eat leas; avoid greasy food, pep- 
per, mustard, tea, coffee, and tobacco; 
sleep abundantly; wasb the body in cool 
or cold water throe times a week, and ex- 
ercise freely in the open air. Eat fruit, 
Graham bread, lean beefsteak, and make 
free use of the common vegetables. Keep 
your passions in proper subjection, and 
not over-work. This is the way to avoid 
becoming dyspeptical, and also the way to 
get rid of that condition when it has been 
acquired. 

SPECIAL PRovIDENCE.—It in- 
dicates no lack of faith to use all available 
means to secure desired ends. Providence 
helps those who try to help themselves, 
and condemns sluggishness and improvi- 
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dence. One can believe in special provi- 
dence and consistently work out his salva- 
tion, while God works in him to will and 
to do of his good pleasure.“ Men seem to 
forget that nature and grace, God and good 
men, all work together harmoniously. 


WasHING THE HEAD AND 
Ham. — What mode of washing the head 
and hair is best? 

Ans. The mode which will best secure 
the end in view—cleanliness. Usoa plenty 
of warm water and fine soap, shampooing 
or r. bing thoroughly, and then rinsing 
off with clean tepid or cool water, so that 
none of the soap be left in the hair. 


Is there any other Phreno- 
logical Journal than the American ? 

Ans. No; but there was many years ago 
an Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. 


Tue Term FENIAN.— Every 
student of Irish history will recollect that 
a chicftain existed in Ircland just anterior 
to the Christian era, named Fion McCuol. 
This personage was tho commandant of 
the Feonian Erin or Irish militia at a pe- 
riod when Ireland was a nation, and her 
people protected themselves against the 
encroachments of all invaders. 


ORIGINALITY.—Has a man 


the power to originate thought, or is all 
originality a direct gift of God? 


Ans. Man is organized by the Creator 
with certain facultics to be exercised in 
accordance with “the laws of his being,” 
rendering him capable of doing certain 
things, and among the rest is the use of 
that power which the world denominates 
“originality.” A man will take a step 
entirely in advance of human information, 
push a fresh track of thought right out into 
the unknown and unseen. It isclaimed by 
France that simultancously with Doctor 
Franklin's discoveries in electricity some- 
body in that country made similar discov- 
eries. It is also claimed that somebody 
made simultaneous discoveries with Prof. 
Morse in his telegraphic discoveries. Man 
has not, of course, power to go beyond the 
realm of humanity. All animals have cer- 
tain instincts and are governed by fixed 
laws of being. The duck and the goeling, 
though hatched under a hen, will, on the 
first opportunity, glide into the water, 
greatly to the consternation of the step- 
mother. The canary-bird will sing like a 
canary without ever having heard another 
canary sing. A puppy will use his teeth and 
bark just as dogs have done in all past 
time, and this he does without instruction. 
This is originality, not imitation. 

Man has philosophical power, and those 
endowcd highly in this department of their 
nature will push their inquiries beyond 
precedent, and the world calls it origin- 
ality.” The power to do, the power to 
know, is possessed by individuals. Some 


have a greater facility than others for de- 
veloping what they possess. Some possess 
more than others; but the action of these 
owers is normal, not miraculous, and 
t does not come by ony immediate, 
special interposition of Divine Provi- 
dence. One is not obliged to wink the 
eves, though nearly everybody does it. 

he presumption is, they are o ized to 
do it, and feel tho necessity for it. All the 
apparatug is there, and it would be very 
strange iT they did not do it. Everything 
man can do, therefore, ia more or less in- 
born, created, established in him. All 
that can be saic of originality is, that men 
will work thoughts out or originate, will 
develop them without teaching. As a 
common-sense man makes progress, as he 
develops and strengthens his powers by 
use, h3 takes higher and still higher steps 
in the realm of originality, of development, 
of unfolding. 


Publishers Department. 


In Apvance or DATE. — 
Wo stereotype this JouRNAL, and com- 
mence printing it some time in advance 
of its date. Articles, questions for an- 
swer, and advertisements intended for 
“the next number.“ should reach this office 
at least a month before it may be expected 
to appear. Contributors will please con- 
dense as much as possible. Our space is 
limited and very valuable. 


Writt PLAINLV.—It is 
scarcely netessary to remind sensible per- 
sons that is is not polite to write anything 
intended for publication either in pencil 
nor in haste. The best white pa- 
per and the best black ink are not too 
good matcrials with which to record im- 
mortal thoughts. Spare us the agony of 
trying to decipher indistinct or unintelli- 
gible chirography. We like to read one’s 
“ Best Thoughts” plainly and handsomely 
expressed. 


Tar A. P. J. ror 1867.— 
In our next we hope to announce sub- 
scription rates, with premiums, for next 
year. One thing is certain—no reduction 
in price can possibly be made without re- 
ducing size, quantity, and qulity of matter. 
Our readers would not, we think, desire 
this; they would much rather we would in- 
crease than diminish it. At $3 a year we 
could much better realize our own ideas in 
making the JouRNaL what it should be. We 
could improvo its illustrations, throw out 
the advertisements, or print them in a 
supplement, and thas increase its reading 
matter. But until we reach a circulation of 
50,000 or more, we shall probably hold it at 
$2 a year. Next month, the rates will be 
fixed for 1867. Our friends will then be 
able to start new clubs for the new year. 


GOLD AND SILVER A Wonp 
To CALIFORNIANS.—Onr prices for books, 
journals, etc., aro based on currency,“ 
not specie; and when wo say the terms of 
subscription to the A. P. J. are 82 à year, 
or at lower terms in clubs, we mean in 
greenbacka, not metallic.“ 

PHONOGRAPHIC REPORTERS, 
not now profitably employed, or those 
seeking a change of position, would do 
well to communicate with this office. We 
keep a register of those eecking situations. 
Besides the full address, it would be well 
to state age, extent of practice, how many 
words per minute the applicant can write, 
and salary expected. We aro always happy 
to assist reporters to find desirable situa- 
tions. 


ExiduAs. — Correspondents 
who have sent us enigmas, will please 
accept our thanks, and not send any more 
at present, as we have a larger number 
on hand ¢han we can publish within the 
next twelve months. 

Covers FoR “ New Puysioc- 
RNokr.“ Our binder will supply cloth cov- 
ers, with gilt sides, properly lettered on 
the back, ready to receive the four parts, at 
TS cents.. They will be sent post-paid. 


Tae Hyarran Howe, in 
Berks Co., Pa.; is a mountain retreat, with 
all the quiet home comforts,” at reason- 
able prices. Scenery of surpassing beauty. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Musical. Boxes are always 
popular, except with those who have no 
ear" for charming sounds; and the Messrs. 
Paillard, of Maiden Lane, New York, im- 
port the most beantiful instraments. 


Mica, Scuools opening 
for the fall and winter terms of the New 
York University Medica) College and the 
New York Medical School and Hospital 
for Women, are announced in our adver- 
tising department. See, also, a list of 
medical works—text-books—nused in the 
different schools, with prices. 


Messrs. HARPER BROTHERS 
advertiso a list of new publications in 
our present number. 


New Chuncn Music is ad- 
vertised by the leading music publishers 
of New England. Need we even mention 
tho name ? who else could it be but Mesers. 
Oliver Ditson & Co. ? : 


Tne Messrs. REMINGTON, 
of Iion, N. Y., propose to fortify mankind 
with the weapons of offense and defenge in 


the shape of fire-arms of nearly all 8- 


and descriptions. When we lived in the 
West, among the Indians, where bunting 
and fishing formed a part of our early days’ 
employment—we will not call it sport, for 
it was then a rather serious matter—we 
depended almost solely on our Reming- 
ton,” and it seldom missed, and never 
failed. Editors generally have provided 
themselves with one of Remington's re- 
volvers, 80 look ont ! 


Dr. SHEparp, of Brooklyn 
Heights, is enlarging his Turkish baths, 
and so arranging them that they may bo 
enjoyed at all times by both ladies and 
gentlemen. 


Girt AND LOTTERY SwWIN- 
DLERS.—We beg our subscribers not to 
waste their time and ours—to say nothing 
of stationery and stamps—in asking us to 
obtain for them gold watches worth $50, 
or prizes valued at $100 for $5 or $5 24; 
nor can we stand guard to watch the 
ewindlers, and warn the public against at- 
tack. Let no ono expect to get more than 
his moncy’s worth from a stranger, espe- 
cially from gift or lottery schemers, thieves, 
and robbers. 


WE are desired by a friend 
to state that Rev. Dr. Barnes, whom we 
published among our eminent American 
clergymen” in the July number, was pre- 
pared for college at Fairficld, Herkimer 
Co., N. Y., instead at Fairfield, Conn., as 
we stated in the brief biographical sketch 
following his name. 


General Gtems. 


PHRENOLOGY IN CoLUMBUS, 
NeEsraska.—We have received notice of a 
new movement in the great Northwest. An 
exchange says, The Phrenological Club 
elected permanent officera at their mcet- 
ing on Saturday evening: President, C. C. 
Strawn ; vice-president, J. M. Carothers ; 
secretary, Dr. S. W. Garwood; treasurer, 
M. B. Weaver. Tho club hold their next 
regular meeting at the town hall. We are 
requested to give the ladies of Columbus a 
special and cordial invitation to be pres- 
ent. Mr. John E. Kelly is named as one 
of the speakers. 


LANDS FOR SALE IN FLOR- 
ma.—On another page may be found an 
advertisement describing 12,000 acres of 
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fruit, timber, and agricultural lands, sit- 
uated on the St. John's River, in East 
Florida. Read of the orange groves, and 
let your mouth water, but don't be tempted 


by the tobacco. That Florida promises a 
delightful place in which to winter can 
not be denied; but is it not rather warm 
there in summer? We advise well-to-do 
farmers to remain where they arc—be they 
in the West, North, or East; but to the un- 
settled thonsands here and in Europe, we 
say “ Go South.“ It isa goodly country in 
which to live. 

Mr. Joseph Tillman, of Madison, Fia., 
will cheer ve any desired informa- 

ill ch lly gi d inf 
tion to prepaid inquirers. - 


GEORGIA Lanps.—The at- 
tention of persons contemplating emigra- 
tion to the Sunny South,“ and especially 
of farmers and fruit-growers, is called to 
the Pine Hills of Georgia.” Sce adver- 
tisement on cover, and send to Mr. D. H. 
Jacques, at this office, for circular. 


CHANGES IN THE Monkgy- 
ORDER SystEm.—The Post-office Depart- 
ment has put the new law of Congress re- 
lating to the money-order system in force, 
commencing in August. The, working o° 


the system is changed in several respects, 
and orders of dollars and under are 
now sold, while under the old system the 
maximum was thirty dollars. e fees for 
money orders have also been c ed; or- 
ders from one to twenty dollars being now 
issucd at ten cents, and over twenty to 
fifty dollars inclusive, at twenty-five cents, 
Under the old law it was necessary for a 
duplicate to be issued. Under th: new 
law, postmasters can administer oaths free 
of charge, and the certificate is aleo fur- 
niehed without cost. Besides these chang- 
es, quito n number of other objectionable 
featnres have been removed. On the 2d of 
August three hundred additional money- 
order offices, mostly in the South and Weet, 
were put in operation. The system is 
dily creasing in popularity among all 
88es. ` — 


MADAME , phrenologist 
and clairvoyant, can be consulted on all 
matters pertaining to the past, presen 
and fature. Madame as also an ef- 
fectual remedy for ‘‘ sore eyes,” deafness, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, and all nervous 
iscovery in the heal- 


diseases by a recent 
ing art.— The papers. 
(Simply an impostor, like astrologers, 
who feed on the ignorant and credulous. 
She must be classed among the quacks 
who rob and poison their foolish victims.] 


Tue JOURNAL FoR YOUNG 
Mx.—A young man who has read the 
JOURNAL for the last six months, writes: 

I think it the best paper I have ever had 
the opportunity of reading, and that every 
young man and woman ought to taka 

t. Had ! taken it twelve years ago and 
continued to the present, Iam sure I should 
be a different man—should have escaped 
the miserable vices which so many youth 
fall into. Now I am getting stronger by 
the knowl receiv the JOURNAL 
and some of your excellent books, and 
during tho last six months have improved. 
1 nope yet to bea man, burying the errors 
or ne past in the reformation of the fu- 

An Enicma.—I am com- 
posed of 34 letters : 

My 27, 2, 9, 17, 33 is a noted ancient 
philosop er. 

My 7. 2, 21, 33, 8, 8, W is a general in the 
late war. 

My 31, 6, 82, 29, 81, 28, 15, 21, 25, 30, 7, 82, 
25, 27, 28, 16, 25, 17, 12, 18, 14 ie an editor 
and poet. 

My 17, 2, 82, 8, 18, 7, 1, 24, 4, 19, 22, 5, 14 
is a renowned essayiet, reviewer, and his- 
torian. 

My 17, 2, 21, 82, 26, 32, 11, 16, 20, 13, 10, 
22, 5, 14, 23 is an eminent divine. 

My 34, 16, 8, 82, 7, 17, 2, 6, W,. 28, 7 is an 
ancient orator. 

My whgle is one of the most distin- 
J. L. L 
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Business. 


Tne Movement - Cure. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- ' of this mode of treatment by sending for 


eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
thie department. We disclaim responsibility 
Jor what may herein appear. Matter will 
de LEADED and charged according to ihe 
space occupied, al the rate of 25 cents a line. 


New PHYSIOGNOMY; or, 
Stic6ns or CHARACTER—as manifested 
through Temperament 
Forms, and especially in the Human Face 
Divine. With more than 1, 000 illustra- 
tions. By S. R. WELLS, Editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. In four 
styles. Price, in paper, $4; in one vol- 
ume, handsomely bound, $5; in Turkey 
morocco, marbled edges, $8; Turkcy mo- 
rocco, full gilt, $10. A very handsome 
presentation book. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 

This work systematizes and shows the 
scientific basis on which cach claim rests, 
The Signs of Character“ are minutely 
elucidated. and so plainly stated as to ren- 
der them available. Itis in the delineation 
of individual character that the system finds 
its most useful application. The various 
races and nations are described. The Ten- 
ton, Celt, Scandinavian, Greek, Mongolian, 
Indian, Patagonian, African, cte., has euch 
his representative. Portraits, in groups, of 
distingnished persons of ancicnt and mod- 
ern times, with biographical sketches and 
d jineations of character, render the work 
of interest to all. Divrxes, ORATORS, 
STATESMEN, WARRIORS, ARTISTS, Ports, 
PHILOSOPHERS, INVENTORS, PUGILISTA, 
SURGEONS, DISCOVERERS, Actors, Mrst- 
CIANS, etc., are given. It is an ENCYCLO- 
Pepi of biography, acquainting the read- 
er with the carcer and character, in brief 
of many great men aud women of the past 
1,000 years, and of tho present—such, for 
instance, as Aristotle, Julius Cæsar, Shak- 
speare, Washington, Napoleon, Franklin, 

neroft, Bryant, Longfellow, Barnea, Ir- 
ving, Rosa Bonhcur, Theodosia Burr, Cob- 
den, Bright, Lawrence, Bolivar, Whately, 
Thackeray, Dow, Knox, Richelieu, Hopper, 
Buckle, Dickens, Victoria, Wesley, Carlyle, 
Motley, Mill, Spencer, Guthrie, Thompson, 
Alexander, cte. Every feature of the book, 
where practicable, has been illustrated with 
neat and fincly-execnted engravings. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


—— 


SPECIAL Norice.—Unexpect- 
ed difficulties have attended the gathering 
of the desired statistics for the 
CONCRETE MANUAL, 

Part Second, so that full justice can not bo 
done to the subject till late in the season ; 
it will, therefore, be postponed till abont 
January next, when it will be issued, en- 
larged and illustrated with cuts. S. T, 
FOWLER, 14th St., above Fifth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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New York MEDICAL. CoL- 
LEGE AND HOsrIrAL FOR WonEN.— The 
Fourth Fall Term will open October 15. 
Address the Dean, MRS. LOZIER, M. D., 
No. 861 Weet Sth St., or MRS. WELLS, 
care of Fowler and Wells. 


A TREATISE ON THE STEAM- 
ENGINE in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, 
and Agriculture, with Theoretical Investi- 
gations respecting the Motive Power of 
Heat, and the proper proportion of Steam- 
Engines, Elaborate Tables of the Right 
Dimensions of every part, and Practical 
Instructions for the Manufacture and Man- 
agement of every species of Engine in 
Actual Use. By Jon Bocrneg. Being the 
Seventh Edition of A Treatise on tho 
Steam-Engine, by the Artisan Club.” 
Illustrated by thirty-seven Plates and five 
hundred and forty-six Wood-cuts. One 
vol. 4to, cloth (recently imported). $20. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


and External 


Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 


the Movement-Care, 25 cents. Address 67 


West 88th Street, New York City. 


Tor HYGEIAN Homes. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


Tae Prace TO Get CLorn- 
INe. — Any person in want of Clothing 
made in style, of the finest materials, con- 
stantly on hand, of tho most fashionable 


| kind, at extra low priees, would find it to 


their intercet to call at the old established 
house of THOS, WELEY, Jr., 515 Hudson 
Street, corner West Tenth, New York. 
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Ton UNIVERSAL STAIR 
BUILDER, being a new treatise on the con- 
struction of Stair-Cases and. Hand-Rails, 
showigg plans of the various forms of 
Stairs.” Useful also to Stone Masons con- 
structing Stone Stairs and Hand-Ralls. II- 
lustrated by 29 plates. By R. A. Cupper, 
author of The Practical Stair Builder's 
Guide.” Price, postpaid, $7 50. l 


CHAPEL AND CHURCH ARCH- 
ITECTURE, with designs for Parsonages. 
Illustrated with over 40 beautifully colored 
plates. By Rev. George Bowler. Price 
$12; or by mail, postpaid, for $18 50. 


Easy Lessons IN Lanp- 
soaPe. With instructions for the lead pen- 
ell and crayon. By F. N. Otis, A.M. 20 
plates. Fifth edition. $3 50. 


First Lessons IN Composi- 
OR, with full directions on the subject of 
Punctuation. By G. P. Quackenbos, A.M. 
$1. Sent postpaid by FOWLER AND 
WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


JENKINS’ VEST-PockET LRX- 
tcon. An English Dictionary of all cxcept 
Familiar Words ; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
cign Moncys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in Leath- 
er Gilt, 75 cents. Sent postpaid by FOW- 
LER AND WELLS, New York. 


Torgiso Baros. — No. 63 
COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN HEIGHTS. 

Encouraged by the favor with which the 
Turkisn Barn has been received, the un- 
dersigned is now prepared to make it still 
more efficient and attractive, by the intro- 
duction of various improvements suggested 
by an examination of similar baths in Lon- 
don, Constantinople, and elsewhere, dur- 
ing a visit lately made to Europe for that 
purpose. . 

Ploasant rooms, with board, can be fur- 
nished toalimited number of persons, who 
may desire to avail themselves of the Bath 
in connection with other hygienic agencies. 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 

Hovurs.—For Ladies from 9 to 12 a.m. 

For Gentlemen, from 2 to 8 P. x. 


Tuar New RILE. We can 
fill orders for the new gun—described in 
our May number—at $25 each, or, by the 
case of ten or more, at wholesale rates. 
The THUNDERBOLT" is pronounced the 
best, as it certainly is the handiest and 
the handsomest Rifle we have ever seen. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 


389 Broadway, New York. | 
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VaTIbARLRE Lanns For Sate. | 


12,000 AcREs or VALUA BL FRUIT, To- 
BER, AND AGRICULTURAL LANDS, SITUATED 
UPON THE WATERS OF THE St. JOHN'S 
RIVER N East FLORIDA, is now offered 
for sale at the very low price of Four Dol- 
lars per Acre. 

This portion of Florida contains all the 
elements neceasary to become,.by a proper 
application of industry, the land of happi- 
ness, prosperity, and wealth. In point of 
of health, it is not surpassed by any coun- 
try in the knowp world; there is none more 
inviting to capital and enterprise, or prom- 
ises more remuncrative results in any por- 
tion of the Southern States. Upon these 
lands tho agriculturist may raise Sea Island 
Cotton of the finest texturo and of the 
largest yield, as well as corn, cane, rice, 
potatoes, and tobacco, in abundance, with 
all the conveniences of a river navigable 
for steamboats at all seasons of the year, 
within a fourth of a mile. Oranges grow 
herc to the greatest perfection, and in abun- 
dance, and of the finest quality—not ex- 
celled in flavor by the best grown in the 
West Indies. There is situated near this 
tract of land one of the largest and most 
profitable orange groves in the State. show- 
ing that a profit of from one to two thou- 
sand dollars may be derived per acre from 
tho orange alone. Here forests, boundless 
in extent, afford the finest pasturage fo” 
horses, hogs, and all other cattle which 
roam at large and require but little atten- 
tion and yield a large profit, as well as an 
abundance of wild game, while the river 
and adjacent lakes farnish an inexhaustib!e 
supply of fish. There is timber enough 
upon the land to pay twice over the price 
asked for it. 

This tract borders upon Lake Monroe, at 
the head of steamboat navigation, which 
constitutes a part of St. John’s River, and 
upon which at no distant day there must 
spring into emstence a town of consider- 
able importance as an outlet for tho im- 


menso back country, some portions of | 


which are fertile, and in fact filling np with 
an industrious and enterprising peop!e. 

This tract is well situated on the west 
side of Lake Monroe, and capable of sus- 
taining a population of 3,000 or 4,000 per- 
eons. 

Emigration from tho North or Europe 
will be received by the peopl]: of Florida. 
All aro desirous of settling and re-establish- 
ing the former prosperity of the State. 

With the resources of the upper &t. 
John's developed by a comparatively small 
amount of labor, it would be no extrava- 
gant prediction to say, ere many years havo 
passed, the whitencd sails of industrious 
commerce will dot the blue waters of that 
beautiful river from its source to its mouth. 
And there is no place in all the South where 
capital vested in agricultural pursuits ma 
reap a larger reward. Address JOS 

, Madison Court House, Fla. 


New PuysioGnomy; or, 


Sigus of Character as manifested through 


Temperament and External Forms, with 
1,000 lMustrations. By 8. R. WELLS, of THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. One hand- 
some vol., 768 pages, in fonr styles. Post- 
paid, in 4 parts, paper, $4; in plain mus- 
lin binding, $5; Turkey morocco, marbled 
edges, $8; Turkey morocco, full gilt, cle- 
gant, $10. Agents wanted. Please ad- 
dress Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 889 Broadway, New York. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ALBANY.— 
Department of Law. The next term com- 
mences on the ist September, 1866. Cir- 
culars obtainable from AMOS DEAN, Ab 
bany, N. Y. 8 


Obstetrics. Cazeaux.............. sas 


[SEPT.; 


To Lecrurers, TEACHERS 
IN CoLLE@ES, Fro. We can supply 
Sets of Weber's Anatomical and Phys- 
iological Plates and Charts. Life 
size. 11 in number, for............ $100 
Do. Marshall's, do., 9 in number, for.. 100 
Do. Frall's, do., 6 in number 
Do. Lambert's, do., 6 in number 
Phrenological Specimens (Casts, Busts, 
etc.), 40 in number. Boxed, ready 
for shipment... .........ccccesences : 
Tho set of Forty Portraits, for Lectur- 
ers, including the Vital, Motive, and 
Mental Temperaments.............. 
Haman Skeletons. Wired, articulat- 


Humar Skulls. 
Do. (inferior) from......... e 
WORK3 USED IN ALLOPATHIC COLLEGES. 
Beck's Materia Medica ........:.....-$4 50 
Gray's Anatomy 6 00 
Churchill's Mid wiſer .. . 4 50 
Erichson’s Surgerꝛiꝛ . 7 OO 
Watson's Practice 8 00 
Dalton’s Physlolog . 6 00. 
Fowne's Chemietry....... . 2 % 
Dunglleon's Dictionary. se . TOO 
—with such others as Professors may rec- 

ommend. 

WORKS USED IN HOMEOPATHIC COLLEGES. 
Surgery, Druilt cs ꝙ 4 50 
Surgery, Erichson . 7 00 
Anatomy. Gray e> . 8 00 
Physiology. 

. Dalton 's 


Materia Medica. Hahnemanns 10 00 
Hui s Jahr Symptoma'ology......... 700 
Hempel. Materia Medica. 2 vole...13 00 


5 Bedſord di ͤé 
Chemistry. Draper 1 75 
Medical Jurisprudence. Beck. ......15 00 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE USED IN THE NEW 
YORK HYDROPATHIO COLLEGE. 


Chem‘etry. Youmans, 82 00. Draper, 


82 5. Townes 52.00 $3 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

Pereira 622222 led 6. L E eae 14 00 
Do., do. Dunglison.................5 T 50 
Anatomy. Gray, $8.. Wilson, 84 50.. 

Horner 328 
Physiology. Dalton, $6 00. Draper. 

$5 50 Carpenter 6 50 
Patho:ogy. Gross, $4 50..Rokitansky, 8 00 
Hydropathic Encyclopedia. Trall, 

$4 50..Grabam............. ie wares 3 50 
Medical Institute. Paine............ 5 50 


2 22 „„ „„ E „%%% „„ % „%%% „% „6 „6 „„%„%P „„ „% 16„%6„% 


‘Obstetrics. Bedford, $6 50. Cazesux, 6 5 


* Mei ge sasas 5 50 
Diseases of Women. Trall, $5..Scan- 
zoni. $6..Simpson, $5..Bedford.... 5 00 
Elocui‘on. Bronson, 82. Rush. 3 00 
Gymnastics. Lewis, $1 75. Trall, do. 1 75 
Dictionary. Dunglison, $7 50..Cleve- 
land, $1 50..Gardner, $4..Hoblyn.. 1 75 
Supplied by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
New York. 


Mrs. E. DR La VERONR, M.D., 
149 CARLTON AVENUE, BROOKLYN. 


To MEDICAL SrUDENTS.— 
The winter session of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the New York University will 
begin on. Monday, October 15th, 1866, and 
continue until the firet of March, 1867. 
Since the destruction of the Coll ilā- 
ing by fire in May last, the lectures have 
deen delivered in the N. Y. City Hospital. 


— a a — 


Gumer Booxs.—We furnish 
all Maps of Cities, Towns, Counties, Statea, 
and of the World, at publisher's prices, 
and send the same by post or express from 
this office on receipt of pay. F. & W. 
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NEW Masonic Booxs. — 
FREEMASON'S MONITOR. An enlarged 
edition of the Masonic Manual. Smo, 
tacks, $1 50. 

OLIVER'S HISTORICAL LAND- 
MARKS. Two vols., 12mo, cloth. $5. 

. OLIVER'S SIGNS AND SYMBOLS. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

THE GENERAL AHIMAN REZON 
AND FREEMASON'S GUIDE. By Dan- 
jel Sickels, 38d. 12mo, cloth, 81 50. 

WASHINGTON AND HIS MASONIC 
COMPEERS. By Sidney Hayden. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $2 50. 

CROSS’ TRUE. MASONIC CHART. 
New and handsomely illustrated edition, 
with Memoir and Portrait of the author, 
from a painting by the distinguished artist, 
S. T. B. Morse. Edited by Daniel Sickels. 
Imo, cloth, 81 28. 

SIMONS’ PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICE OF MASONIC JURISPRUDENCE. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. ö 

MORRIS’ LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF FREEMASONRY. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

MACKEY'S MYSTIC TIE; OR, FACTS 
AND OPINIONS. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
-OLIVER'S REVELATIONS OF A 
SQUARE. . 12mo, cloth, $1 50. - 

Any work on Masonry supplied at Pub- 
lisher's prices, and sent free of postage 
through the United States and Canadas, ex- 
cept Territories, on the receipt of price. 
Address Masonic Publishing and Manu- 
facturing Co., 482 Broome Street, New 
York city, RAS . 


- EF Liberal discount to the trade. it $ 
TEE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTER- | 


Gems OF Sacrep Sonc.—A 
New Volume of the Choicest Pieces of the 
Best Composers, with Piano Accompani- 
ments; a beautiful collection of popular 
music, uniform with the previous volumes 
of the Home Circle Series,” now consist- 
ing of seven volumes, the whole forming 
the most complete and valuable library ot 
Piano Music published, to which will soon 
be added, Gems or Scortiso Sones,” 
now in press. Price of each, Plain, $2 50; 
Cloth, $3; Cloth, full gilt, $4. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., 37% Washington Street, 


Boston. tf. 
Advertisements. 
ee 
ist of the month preceding date in which 

are inte to . Terms for ad. 
„ or $% a column.) 
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NEW CHURCH Music.—Tue 


OFFERING. A collection of New Church 
of Metrical Tun 


ta, Sentences, Quartets, Motets, an 
Anthems. By L. H. Southard. 


This is a collection of New Music, and 
not merely a New Collection of Old Music. 
The established reputation of Mr. Southard 
will attract to this volume the attention of 
those with whom really good music is a 
desirable acquisition. nt by mall, post- 
pait. Price 1 50 a copy, 13 50 per doz. 

LIVER DITSON & CÒ., Publishers, 277 
Washington Street, Boston, 


PnRENOLOGY at HOMuR.— 
„THE STUDENT'S Sgr.“ How can I learn 
. ? What books are best for me 
to read? Is it possible to acquire a prac- 
tical knowledge of it without a teacher! 
We may say in reply, that we have arrang- 
ed a series of the best works on the su 


ject, with a Bust, showing the exact loca- 


tion of all the phrenological organa, with 
such illustrations and definitions as to 
make the study simple and plain. The cost 
for this STUDENT'S SEF,” which embraces 
all that is requisite, is only $10. It may 
be sent by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the 
world. Orders should be addressed to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 380 ldway, 
New York. 


‘VALUABLE Books—VERY 
ScaRcs: . l 

THE HISTORY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK from its earliest settlement 
to the present time, by Mary L. BoorE. 
Illustrated with over one hundred engrav- 
ings. $7. 

AMERICAN ELOQUENCE. A colec- 
tion of Speeches and Addresses by the 
most eminent Orators of America; with 
Biographical Sketches and Illustrative 
812 50 y FRANK MOORE, in two volumes. 


BROADHEAD'S HISTORY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 1609-1664. $. 


HOTCHKEN’S HISTORY OF WEST- 
ERN NEW YORK. $. 


POPULAR LECTURES ON SCIENCE 
AND. ART, by Dionysius LARDNER. In 2 
vols., illustrated. $7 50. 

WOMAN'S RECORD; or, Sketches of 
all Distinguished Women from the be- 
ginning” till A. p. 1850. Arranged in Four 

ras, by SARAH JOSEPHA HALE; illustrated 
by 280 Portraits. 87. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WM. 
WIRT, Attorney-General of the U. States. 
By Joms P. KENNEDY. In 2 vols. 


HISTORY OF MEXICO—HER CIVIL 
WARS AND COLONIAL AND REVO- 
LUTIONARY ANNALS, from the period 
of the Spanish Conquest. 1520, to 1849, in- 


cluding an acconnt of the War with the 


United States, its causes, and Military 
Achievements. By Pause Youne, M.D. 


$4. 

THE MILITARY HEROES OF THE 
REVOLUTION, with a Narrative of the 
War of Independence. By Cas. J. PE- 
TERSON. $3 50. 

ILLUSTRATED BOTANY. By JohN B. 
NEWMAN. In 2 vols., comprising the most 
valuable Native and Exotic Plants, with 
pag history, medicinal properties, etc. 


LY REVIEW, tn 2 vols. $5. 
GOLDSMITH'S ANIMATED NATURE, 

885 plates, 2 vols., sheep. $7. 
FARNHAM’S PICTORIAL TRAVELS 

IN CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. $350. 


WASHINGTON’S LETTERS ON AG- 
RICULTURE. Fac-similes of Letters from 
George Washington to Sir John Sinclair, 
M. P. '50. For sale by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 


Oates ee T 
Dr. Jerome KIDDER's High- 
est Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus.— 
New improvements patented in the United 
States, England, and France. 
Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
480 Broadway, New York. 


CHICKERING & Sons. Es- 
tablished 1823. Manufacturers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Broadway, New York. Messrs. 
C. & Sons have been awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the superiority of their Instru- 
ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
which were awarded in the months of 
September and October, 1868. 


JOHN SLATER, Gentlemen’s 
Boot Maker, 2 Cortland Street, near Broad» 
way, New York. Gentlemen residing at a 
distance can take the measure of their feet 
by sending for a plan. 

Lasts made to fit the feet. 


GreY HAIR.— How to Re- 
store it to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 
ALDRICH’S IMPERIAL POMADE 
WILL CERTAINLY DO IT. 
Composed of nrely yegeanio . 
en le S 0 Mcactous, 
certain in ile effects of any article ever 
manuſactured. Every Bottle Warranted, 


Cures Dandruff, prevents the hair from 


falling out, and allays itching of the scalp, 


For sale b 
GABANDAN & Mans 


Knapp, 362 Hudson Stree 
Druggiste y. 
Wholesale Agents, F. C. WELLS & CO., 
115 Franklin Street, New York. 
S. A. CLARE, Proprieto 
oonsocket, R. I. 


Fe ion and dust from adhering to 


MECHANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


ComMPAaNIONS— 
For the Bookbinder ..........-0+.05. SF S 
Brass and Iron Founder 2 50 
Coo ĩ ˙ ( e 1 50 
Bunge aceseeeees 1 50 
Cabinet Makeeer cccncee 1 50 
JJ) ͤ E A caw 12 00 
Cotton Spinnen . 1 75 
panor Pee 5 í 0 

yer’s Companion e ws 
„Instructor . 6 50 
Horse-Shoerr LBD 
Mile e045 944 OSS coon 1 8 
Millwright and Miller 3 00 
Painter and Gildee r 1 50 
Paper Han gers. 1 50 
R. R. and Civil Engineer ........ 1 50 
1 EE ` „ 
e of Dyeing, eto 

Turner..... Seas ae VV 1 80 


THE MANUFACTURE or Iron IN ALL 
ITs VaRiIous BRANCHES, to which is added 
an Eseay on the Manufacture of Steel by 

ed'k Overman, Mining Engineer, (This 


work is scarce, and will not be reprinted) 
Pricer erisused va ts con vinta 200 G15 
Napier's Electro-Metallurgy...... s... & 00 
Overman’s Metallurg. 3 
Bourne on the Steam-Engine......... 2 50 
Tanning, Currying,and Leather Drese 90 


Youmans’ Class. Book of Chemistry.. 2 00 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
880 Broadway, New York. 


PHONOGRAPHY FOR LEARN- 
ERS. — The Manual of Phon phy, the 
Phon c Reader, and the ono- 
graphic Copy Book, form the set of books 
necessary for the acquirement of this time- 
and-labor-saving art. They will be mailed, 
dec to any part of the United States 
or das, for $1 50. Address Š 
70 wf KR AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 


Ir will eventually be known 


In every Hotel, 8 ana Family in the 


land, that STARCH SS is the only ar- 
ticle that will give a fine, beautiful, ivory- 
like polish to linen or muslin. It is the 
ONLY ABTICLE that will effectually Sars 
e cloth, 
It makes old linen look like new! Goods 
done up with it keep clean much longer, 
thereby saving time and labor in washing. 
It is the most economical article that can 
be used, costing only abont one cent to do 
the washing for an ordinary-sized family. 
Warranted not to injure the clothes. It is 
used by the prince Hotela, Laundries, 
and thousands of private families in this 
city, to whom you are respectfully referred. 
As unprincipled men are endeavoring to 
deceive the public by worthless articles call- 
ed Starch ete.. to prevent fraud we 
now put upon the wrapper of each cake a 
fac-simile of the signature of the inventor. 
Wm. Cullen. For sale by Grocers and 
Dr sts. NEW YORK STARCH GLOSS 
COMPANY, 918 Fulton Street, New York, 


VaLuUABLE Books — for all 


times. 

Mre, Hale's Poetical Quotations. .... $3 50 
Life and Speeches of Andrew Johnson. 3 75 
Poetry of the War. By Richard Grant sing 


paight „ 
useell’s Young es’ Elocutionary 
Reader « ....... 1 W 
Exhibition Speaker 1 50 
American Eloquence. 2 volumes and 
supplement. ee 
en and Times of the Revolation.... 
id's English Dictio: * 
Youmans Hand-Book of Household 


®© 

5 

8 
39 


Youmans’ New Chemistry........... 
Lardner’s Lectures on ence and 


Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words. 2 
Trench on the Study of Words 
Jefferson's Manual of Parliamen 
Riſſſſſ Ui 8 
Flowers of Elocution ..... Senne iene 
Man, Moral and Physical............. 
The Iron Furnace of Slavery......... 
Chambers’ Information for the Peo- 
le. 2 volumes 10 
Johnson's and Walker's Pronouncing 
Dictionar g cee cease 5 


3 
aoe 


bat beh BD pad 
S RIER RSS AS SAS 


WELLS, New York. 


‘New BookS.— CYOLOPRDIA 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Em- 
bracing Personal and Critical Notices of 
Authors and Sclections from their Writ- 
ings, from the earliest period to the pr 
ent day. With 295 Portraits, 4% Auto- 
graphe, and 75 Views of Colleges, Libra- 

es and Residences of Authors. 2 vols., 
royal 8vo. $12. 

upplement to the same, 1 vol. 12mo. . 

THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
Six Lectures, by Prof. Aaaselz. 48 Dlus- 
trationg. $8. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAK- 
SPEARE. Large print. $6. 

FIRST PRINOIPLES OF CHEMIS- 
TRY, by J. Renwick, LL.D. $1 2%. 

BANTING ON CORPULENCE. 30 cts. 
Pa RND ON WAKEFULNESS. 


EVANS’ MILLWRIGHT’S GUIDE, 
Svo, copperplates. 88. | 
THE BOOK OF ELOQUENCE, in prose 
and verse, from the most eloquent Orators 
and Poets of other daya and the present 

me. 

THE YOUNG LADIES’ ELOCUTION- 
ARY READER, containing a selection of 
Reading . Lessons, with rules and exer- 
ciscs. 18 

JEFFERSON'S MANUAL OF PAR- 

NTARY PRACTICE. $1 2. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


A LIBRARY For LECTURERS, 
oa AND 5 Lawyer, 
ergyma enator greseman, 0 
bater Student, etc., who desires to 

be informed and posted on the Rules and 
Regulations which Govern Public Bodies, 
as well as those who desire the best books 


on the art of Public 8 „ should 
prorice himself with the kolloufüg small 
rary: ` 

The Inilis ble Hand Bool. $3 
Tho Art of Extempore S semen 2 
The Right Word in the Right Place. 5 

Tho. American Debater... 29525 6 2 0 2 
The Exhibition 3 e etash re i 


SRESASR 


1% 


express on et of $10; or se ; 

by mall, post- at the prices affixed. 
Address, FOWLER LS 

889 Broadway, N. Y. 


Goop Books For FARMERS. 


—Dlustrated Annual Register of Rural Af- 
fairs for 1855-6-7, with 440 Engravings, 
vol. 1, post-paid, $1 50. 

Do., do., for 1858-9-60, with 450 Engrav- 
ings, vol. 2, $1 50. 

0., do., 1861-2-3. ; 

Do., do., 1864-5-6, $1 50. 

Do., do., 1866, separate, 130 Engravings, 
post-paid, 35 cents. 

Rural Manual, comprising The House.“ 
“ The Farm,” The Garden,” and Do- 
mestic Animals.“ $2 25, 

Fruit Culture for the Million; or, Hand- 
book for the Cultivation and ent 

Address 


of Fruit Trees. $1 d 
FOW AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


Porrratts OT W ASHINGTON, 
Lincotn, ANDREW JOHNSON, and JOHN 
Brown. All or either of the above, ex- 
ecuted by Dodge, will be sent by mail at 
the following prices: 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


PuysicaL PERFECTION ; OR 


THE PHILOSOPHY or Human BrAUTY: show- 
ing How to Acquire and Retain Bodily 
Bremer? Health, and Vigor, secure Long 
Life, and avoid the Infirmities and Deform- 
ities of Age. By D. H. Jacques. 12mo. 
To all classes, particularly to Woman, this 
work will be found of immense value. 
Price, post-paid, $1 75. 


HAT TO DO, AND HOW TO DO IT. 
Take an Agency for our really val- 
uable, popular, and salable Books on 
Phrenology, Phystul«gy, Hydropathy, ete. 
For terma, etc., address 
FOWLER AND WELLS 
$89 Broadway, New York. 
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AESOP’S FABLES. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
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THE MOUNTEBANK AND THE COUN- 
TRTMAN. = 


A CERTAIN wealthy patrician, in- 
tending to treat the Roman people 
with some theatrical entertainment, pnb- 
licly offered a reward to any one who 
would produce a novel spectacle. Incited 
by emulation, artists arrived from all parts 
to contest the prize, among whom a well- 
known witty Mountebank gave out that 
he had a new kind of entertainment that 
had never yet been produced on any stage. 
This report being spread abroad, brought 
the whole city together. The theater 
could hardly contain the number of spec- 
tators. And when the artist appeared 
alone upon the stage, without any appara- 
tus, or any assistants, curiosity and sus- 
pense kept the spectators in profound si- 
lence. On a sudden he thrust down his 
head into his bosom, and mimicked the 
squeaking of a young pig so naturally, 
that the andience insisted upon it that he 
had one under his clock, and ordered him 
to be searched; which being done, and 
nothing appearing, they loaded him with 
the most extravagant applause. 

A Countryman among the audience ob- 
serving what passed—‘* Oh!“ says he, I 
can do better than this; and immediately 
gave out that he would perform the next 
day. Accordingly, on the morrow, a yet 
greater crowd was collected. Prepos 
sessed, however, in favor of the Mounte- 
bank, they came rather to laugh at the 
Countryman than to pass a fair judgment 
on him. They both came out upon tho 
stage. The Mountebank grunts away 
first, and calls forth the greatest Clapping 
and applause. Then the Countryman, 
pretending that he concealed a little pig 
under his garments (and he had, in fact, 
really got one), pinched its ear till he 
made it squeak. The people cried out 
that the Mountebank had imitated the 
pig much more naturally, and hooted to 
-the Countryman to quit the stage; but he, 
to convict them to their face, produced the 
real pig from his bosom. ‘ And now, 
gentlemen, you may see,“ said he, what 
a pretty sort of judges yuu are!“ 

It is easier to convince a man against 
his senses than against his will. 


HUNTER was returning from the 

mountains loaded with game, and a 
Fisherman was at the same time coming 
home with his creel full of fish, when they 
chanced to meet by the way. The Hunter 
took a fancy to a dish of fish: the Fisher 
preferred a supper of game. Soeach gave 
to the other the contents of his own basket. 
And thus they continued daily to exchange 
provisions, till one who had observed them 
said: ‘‘Now, by this invariable inter- 
change, will they destroy the zest of their 
meal; and each will soon wish to return to 
his own store again.” 


THE BOY BATHING. 


BOY was bathing in a river, and, 
getting out of his depth, was on the 
point of sinking, when he saw a wayfarer 
coming by, to whom he called out for help 
with all his might and main. The Man 


began to read the Boy a lecture for his 
foolhardiness; but the urchin cried out, 
„O, save me now, sir! and read me the 


“you hired the Ass, but not the Ase’s 
Shadow.” While they were thus wrang- 
ling and fighting for the place, the Ass 


(Serr, 


it made, sent the whole commonwealth 
into the greatest terror and amazement. 
They rushed under the water and into the 


lecture afterward.” took to his heels and ran away. 


AN, H 


THE FOX AND THE CROW. 


A CROW had snatched a goodly piece of cheese out 
of a window, and flew with it into a high tree, intent on 
enjoying her prize. A Fox spied the dainty morsel, and thus 
he planned his approaches. Oh, Crow,” said he, how 
beautiful are thy wings, how bright thine eye! how graceful 
thy neck ! thy breast is the breast of an eagle! thy claws—I 
beg pardon—thy talons, are a match for all the beasts of the 
fleld. Oh! that such a bird should be dumb, and want only 
a voice!” The Crow, pleased with the flattery, and chuck- 
ling to think how she would surprise the Fox with her caw, 
opened her mouth : down dropped the cheese! which the Fox 
snapping up, observed, as he walked away, that whatever 
he had remarked of her beauty, he had said nothing yet of her 
brains.” 

Men seldom flatter without some private end in view; and 
they who listen to such music may expect to have to pay the 


piper. 


THE FARMER AND THE LION. 


LION entered one day into a farm-yard, and the 
Farmer, wishing to catch him, shut the gate. When the 
Lion found that he could not get out, he began at once to 
attack the sheep, and then betook himself to the oxen. So 
the Farmer, afraid for himself, now opened the gate, and the 
Lion made off as iast as he could. His wife, who had observed 
it all, when she saw her husband in great trouble at the loss 
of his cattle, cried out— You are rightly served; 
for what could have made you so mad as to wish to 
detain a creature, whom, if you saw at a distance, 
you would wish farther off.“ 
Better scare a thief than snare him. 


THE FOX AND THE CROW. 


mud, and dared not come within ten leaps’ 
length of the spot where it lay. At length 
one Frog bolder than the rest ventured to 
pop his head above the water, and take a 
survey of their new King at a respectful 
distance. Presently, when they perceived 
the Log lie stock-still, others began to 
swim up to it and around it; till by de- 
grees, growing bolder and bolder, they at 
last leaped upon it, and treated it with the 
greatest contempt. Dissatisfied with so 
tame a ruler, they forthwith petitioned 
Jupiter a second time for another and more 
active King. Upon which he sent them a 
Stork, who no sooner arrived among hem 
than he began laying hold of them and de- 
vouring them one by one as fast as he 
could, and it was in vain that they en- 
deavored to escape him. Then they sent 
Mercury with a private message to Japi- 
ter, beseeching him that he would take 
pity on them once more; but Jupiter re- 
plied, that they were only suffering the 
punishment due to their folly, and that 
another time they would learn to let well 
alone, and not be dissatisfied with their 
natural condition. 


THE RIVERS AND THE SEA. 
D~ upon a time the Rivers com- 
bined against the Seg, and, going in a 
body, accused her, saying: Why is it 
that when we Rivers pour our waters into 
you so fresh and sweet, you straightway 
render them salt and unpalatable?” The 
Sea, observing the temper in which they 
came, merely answered: If you do not 
wish to become salt, please to keep away 
from me altogether.” 
Those who are most benefited are often 
the first to complain. 


THE BLACKAMOOR. 


CERTAIN man bought a Blacka- 

moor, and thinking that the color of 
his skin arose from the neglect of his for- 
mer master, he no sooner brought him 
home than he procured all manner of scour- 
ing apparatus, ecrubbing-brushes, soaps, 
and sand-paper, and set to work with his 
servants to wash him white again. They 
drenched and rubbed him for manyan hour, 
but all in vain ; his skin remained as black 
as ever; while the poor wretch all but died 


THE A88˙8 SHADOW. 
YOUTH, one hot summer's day, 


THE HUNTER AND THE FISHERMAN. | A fou. F 


to Megara. At mid-day the heat of the 
sun was so scorching that he dismoanted, 
and would have sat down to repose him- 
self under the shadow of the Ass. But the 
driver of the Ass disputed the place with 


THE FROGS ASKING FOR A KING. 


N the days of old, when the Frogs 

were all at liberty in the lakes, and 
had grown quite weary of following every 
one his own devices, they assembled one 
day together, and with no little clamor pe- 
titioned Jupiter to let them have a King 
to kcep them in better order, and make 


* THE A88'8 SHADOW, 


him, declaring that he had an equal right 
to it with the other. What!“ said the 
Youth, did I not hire the Ass for the 
whole journey?“ Tes,“ said the other, 


them lead honester lives. Jupiter, knowing 
the vanity of their hearts, smiled at their 
request, and threw down a Log into the 
lake, which by the splash and commotion 


from the cold he caught under the opera- 
tion. 

No human means avail of themselves to 
change a nature originally evil. 


THE ASS, THE COCK, AND THE LION. 


4 N Ass and a Cock lived in a farm- 
yard together. One day a hungry 
Lion passing by and seeing the Ags in 
good condition, resolved to make a meal 
of him. Now, they say that there is noth- 
ing a Lion hates so mnch as the crowing 
of a Cock; and at that moment the Cock 
happening to crow, the Lion straightway 
made off with all haste from the spot. 
The Ass, mightily amused to think that a 
Lion should be frightened at a bird, pluck- 
ed up courage and galloped after him, de- 
lighted with the notion of driving the king 
of beasts before him. He had, however, 
gone no great distance, when the Lion 
turned sharply round upon him, ahd made 
an end of him in a trice. 
Presumption begins in gnorance and 
ends in ruin. 
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THE ASS IN THE LION'S SKIN. 


AX Ass having put on a Lion's 
skin, roamed about, frightening all 


A 


THE HART AND THE VINE. 


HART pursued by hunters con- 
cealed himself among the branches of 


the silly animals he met with, and, seeing i a Vine. The hunters passed by without 


Fit: 


THE ASS IN THE LION'S SKIN. 


a Fox, he tried to alarm him also. But 
Reynard, having heard his voice, said, 
t Well, to be sure ! and I should have been 
frightened too, if I had not heard you 
bray.” 

They who assume a character that does 
not belong to them generally betray them- 
selves by overacting it. 


THE BOY AND THE FILBERTS. 


CERTAIN Boy put his hand into 

a pitcher where great plenty of Figs 
and Filberts were deposited; he grasped 
as many as his fist could possibly hold, 
bat when he endeavored to pull it out, the 
narrowness of the neck prevented him. 
Unwilling to lose any of them, but unable 


to draw out bis hand, he burst into tears | 


and bitterly bemoaned his hard fortune. 


ar” * 


discovering him, and when he thought 
that all was safe, he began browsing upon 
the leaves that had concealed him. But 
one of the hunters, attracted by the rus- 
tling, turned round, and guessing that their 
prey was there, shot into the bush and 
killed him. As he was dying, he groaned 
out these words: ] suffer justly from my 
ingratitude, who could not forbear injur- 
ing the Vine that had protected me in time 


of danger.“ 


THE VINE AND THE GOAT, 


‘THERE was a Vine teeming with 

ripe fruit and tender shoots, when a 
wanton Goat came up and gnawed the 
bark, and browsed upon the young leaves. 
“Iwill revenge myself on you,” said the 
Vine, "for this insult ; for when in a few 


THE VINE AND THE GOAT. 


An honest fellow who stood by gave him 
thie wise and reasonable advice: ‘Grasp 
only half the quantity, my boy, and you 
will easily succeed.” 


days you are brought as a victim to the 

altar, the juice of my grapes shall be the 

dew of death upon your forehead.” 
Retribution though late comes at last. 
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THE GREAT AND THE LITTLE 
FISHES. 


A FISHERMAN was drawing up a 


net which he had cast into the sea, full 


ofall sortsoffish. The Little Fish escaped 
through the meshes of the net, and cot 
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THE GREAT AND THE 


back into the deep, but the Great Fish 
were all caught and hauled into the ship. 

Our insignificance is often the cause of 
our safety. 


— 
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THE CHARGER AND THE ASS 


CHARGER adorned with his fine 

trappings came thundering along the 
road, exciting the envy of a poor Ass, who 
was trudging along the same way with a 
heavy load upon his back. “Get out of 
my road!” said the proud Horse, “or I 
shall trample you under my feet.” The 
Ass said nothing, but quietly moved on 
one side to let the Horse pass. Not long 
afterward the Charger was engaged in the 
wars, and being badly wounded in battle 
was rendered nnfit for military service, 
and sent to work upon a farm. When the 
Ass saw him dragging with great labor a 
heavy wagon, he understood how little 
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THE LION AND THE BULLS. 


eons Bulls fed in a field together 
in the greatest peace and amity. A 
Lion had long watched them in the hope 
of making prize of them, but found that 
there was little chance for him so long as 
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LITTLE FISHES. 


they kept all together. Ne therefore began 
secretly to spread evil and slanderous re- 
ports of one againet the other, till he had 
fomented a jealousy and distrust among 
them. No sooner did the Lion see that 
they avoided one another, and fed each by 
himeelf apart, than he fell upon them sin- 
gly, and so made an easy prey of them all. 

Tie quarrels of friends are the oppor- 
tunities of foes, 


THE MOUSE AND THE WEASEL. 


LITTLE starveling Mouse had 
made his way with aome difficulty 

into a basket of corn, where, finding the 
entertainment so good, he stuffed and 
crammed himeelf to such an extent, that 
when he would have got out again, he 
found the hole was too small to allow his 
puffed-up body to pase. As he sat at the 
hole groaning over his fate, a Weasel, who 

| was brought to the spot by his cries, thus 


. 


THE MOUSE AND THE WEASEL. 


reason he had had to envy one who, by his 
overbearing spirit in the time of hia pros- 
perity, had lost those friends who might 
have succored him in time of need. 
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addressed him: Stop there, my friend, 
and fast till you are thin; for you will 
never come out till you reduce yourself to 
the same condition as when you entered.” 
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True Christianity will gaiu by every stop which is made ju the 
kuowledge of inan.—Aparshetn, 


THE AFRICAN MISSIONARY. 


We sometimes hear the question asked, What 
are the missioraries doing in Africa? We submit 
the above group as but a single instance of the 
Christian work now going on in that benighted 
land. At Akropong, on the Gold Coast, in western 
Africa, an extensive mission has been established 
under the patr nage of the Basle Society. Con- 
nected with this mission is a school for the edu- 
cation of native ministers and teachers. The 
above group represents the principal of the school 
and eight of his pupils. These eight young men 
are now engaged in disseminating the truths of 
the Gospel among their Ashantee countrymen, 
acting as either teachers or preachers. Entering 
into the work with all the entbusiasm peculiar to 
their race, they show themeelves most efficient co- 
laborers with the white missionaries. 

Many of these Africans are so favorably organised 
that they receive the radiments of English educa- 
tion almost as readily as the whites—Imitation is 
large. As tbey advance toward the higher bran- 
ches they show leas originality and invention, less 
capacity to comprehend abstract philosophy and 
the sciences than those whites who have had the 
benefit of generations of culture concentrated in 
themselves. But the Africans can be improved, 
lifted up, civilized, Christianized, and the mission- 
aries are doing the work of the Great Master. 
Let them be encouraged and sustained. We 
glory in every effort having for its object the de- 
velopment of mind, the improvement of morals, 
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and the elevation of mankind. When may we 
look for the establishment of a phrenological. 
society in Africa? We will render any assistance 
in our power to bring about thie object. Think 
of it, a working phrenological society in western 
Africa! Who will help? 


— 2 —Aj§ͤ 
LARGE NOSES. 


.. [Iv is interesting to notice the discussions of 
editors on physiognomy ; attributing a sense of 
music to the nose is new, if not true. Read what 
a writer in the Boston True Flag says.] 
Phrenologists make great account of the nose. 
If any one is disposed to set them down as dream- 
ers, then we cite Napoleon and other good judges, 
who thought very highly of this member as a 
prominent mark of character. By them a large 
nose is considered an almost never-failing indica- 
tion of strong will. One can see this every day 
exemplified on very common occasions. The 
first time you are on board a steamboat, take the 
trouble to notice who first rush out of it to jump 
ashore. They are all big-nosed people to a man! 


Lou need not take anybody’s word for this, but 


you can examine for yourself. 

It was not for nothing that a conquering na- 
tion of antiquity had Roman noses. No timid 
people they, who did not know their own minds! 
They knew them very well, and made the rest of 
the world acquainted with them, too. Well-de- 
veloped noses do not indicate predominance of 
imagination. The Romans were not distin- 
guished for this faculty. But they appear, in 
some way or other, connected with taking the 
lead in practical matters. They go before and 
clear the way, where organs of leas size and 
strength would fail to penetrate and open a pas- 
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sage. They always go abead at fights and fires, 
and are foremost in crowds, in riota, and daring 
undertakings; sometimes getting the whole body 
into trouble; but then the first to lead the way 
to an escape. We see them pointing the way to 
glory in the warrior and hero, in Wellington and 
Washington ; and, with never-failing forecast, 
guiding the sagacity of statesmen, and Burleighs 
of the cabinet. 

We do not know if it has ever been remarked 
that the Hebrew nation owe their uncommon ex- 
cellence in music to this portion of their phys- 
iques rather than to their ears. It is customary, 
we are aware, to speak of an ear for tune, an ear 
for time, etc. ; but we would suggest, with defer- 
ence, whether it would not be more correct to 
say a nose for harmony and song. Certain it is, 
that the descendants of Jubal and Asaph are 
among the chief musicians of this day, as the 
illustrious characters we have mentioned were of 
theirs; and they are all remarkably endowed 
with the nasal organ. Evidently, the nose was 
not placed in such proximity with the instrument 
of vocal sound for nothing! It is not only an in- 
dex of musical capacity in its proprietor, but an 
excellent musician itself. [Oh, fiddlesticks I] 
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Ax Important Muszum Founpep.—‘' By the 
liberality of a gentleman engaged in one of the 
learned professions in London, a museum has 
been founded at Salisbury, Wiltshire, which bids 
fair to become one of the most important of its 
kind in England. It is known as the Black- 
more Museum Collection, and is chiefly illus- 
trative of Ethnology. The Drift of Salisbury has 
furnished à large and important series of stone 
implements. The valuable collection of Dr. E. 
H. Davis, of New York, has been purchased—a 
large portion of which was obtained by Dr. Davis 
and Mr. Squier from the Ohio Mounds, and to a 
description of which the first volume of the pub- 
lication of the Smithsonian Institution of Wash- 
ington, United States, is devoted. The stone 
series from France, Denmark, Switzerland, and 
other localities, will be extensive.” 

[We have hal the pleasure of sending to Mr. 
Blackmore specimens of Indian—Sioux—skulls 
to the Salisbury Museum. Americans will find 
this a most interesting place to visit. The old 
cathedral at Salisbury is richly worth the time 
and money it costs the tourist to examine it.] 
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Manu, know thyvelf. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems iguoble, but to man.— Ten 


JOHN H. NOTES, 
AND THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


Joan H. Norzs has an excellent constitution, 
and is evidently descended from a long-lived 
ancestry, some of whom may have attained a very 
great age, say to eighty or, possibly, ninety years. 
We eee no indications of disease or premature 
decay in him; on the contrary, all the vital con- 
ditions favor the inference that he may live long 
and healthfully. All the recuperative functions 
are strongly marked, the heart, lungs, and stomach 
being fully developed and in healthy action. 

Intellsctually, Mr. Noyes should be known for 
a dispoeition to investigate principles, to go back 
to the origin of things, to study cause and effect, 
or the why and the wherefore. He is even ab- 
stract in bis speculations and metaphysical in his 
mental tendencies. There is something of the 
Ben. Franklin tendency in his character ; and bad 
his mind been directed to invention und the in- 
vestigation of scientific subjects, he could have 
excelled in those pursuits. He would appreciate 


chemistry, geology, physiology, and psychology. 
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AIT OF JOHN H. NOYES. 


PORTR 


In theology he is apparently less emotional 
tban philosopbical. He is not moved so much 
by his feelings as he is directed by bis judgment 
and by his faith. His religion is based, first, on 
kindness ; second, on justice, in doing good and 
doing right rather in bowing down to authority 
in humility and observing forms and ceremonies. 
He has not that feeling of deference and respect 
for the opinions of others which would incline 


him to follow in any beaten path made by them. 
He would hold himself accountable alone to the 
powers above, and worsbip according to tbe 
dictates of his own judgment. 

He is not inclined to hope for too much, but 
will generally realize more than he anticipates. 
Some magnify their prospects, others undervalue 
them; he stands between those extremes. He 
would be somewhat rigid in his sense of justice, 
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holding others to a strict accountability ; and 
being very careful to fulfill all his own promises, 
would expect others to do the same. 

He appreciates worda of approval and encour- 
agement, but would turn neither to the right nor 
the left to seoure flattery or avoid frowns. If 
disapproved, he can endure it—if approved, he en- 
joys it; but be does not hold himself accountable 
so much to men or women as to a power or a 
principle above—a “higher law.” He could 
conform to custom, but would prefer to strike out 
an original and independent course for himself. 

Socially, he should be known for warm and even 
ardent affections and attachments to persons, to 
places, and to objects; but the affections, though 
prominent, are subordinate to his judgment and 
moral sentiments. He evidently inherits the 
sympathies, watchfulness, and sensitiveness of 
the mother, with the will, the love of liberty, love 
of knowledge, and sense of independence of the 
father, combining the qualities of both parents. 

He appreciates property, knows its value, and 
would use it wisely but never wastefully. He 
would economize both time and money, but use 
them freely. 

His appetite is good when in health, and he 
would enjoy his food, but would eat to live rather 
than live toeat. He is neither a gourmand nor an 
epicure. He is so organized and balanced that 
he will not be likely to commit excesses or go to 
extremes whereby his health might be endanger- 
ed. Evidently, in most respects, he is a cautious, 
guarded, prudent person. Though a man of 
strong impulses, strong will, and strong sym- 
pathies, yet, having a resolute and self-relying 
spirit, he is self-regulating. He has dignity and 
decision, and will hold firmly to his convictions. 

He has sufficient application to finish what he 
begins, but is not prolix or tedious. He would 
be moderately quick in his mental transitions. 

Would be resolute to resist and defend, but not 
aggressive. He neither seeks nor avoids contro- 
versy, but defends his principles and friends with 
real moral courage. There is no malice, vindic- 
tiveness, or cruelty, but simply a determination 
to defend the right and to live down the wrong. 

He is naturally frank, open, and free, with 
only that prudence which comes from the judg- 
ment, and from caution—not the cunning of 
Secretiveness. He would be dignified and manly 
without being distant or domineering ; polite and 
gentlemanly, but not fawning. More Hope and 
less Cautiousness would incline him to venture 
more, whereas now he keeps within the limits of 
his own plans and knowledge. 

He has taste, love for poetry, oratory, works of 
art, and all things grand and sublime, but does 
not lose sight of the useful in admiring the beauti- 
ful. It is utility first, however, and then orna- 
ment. 

He can imitate and wark after a pattern, but is 
more inclined to originate, to invent than to copy. 
He is mirthful, fond of fun, joyous, youthful, and 
playful. He has always been a good observer as 
well as a deep, original thinker. He can measure 
well by the eye, and would be correct in judging 
of forms, sizes, proportions, and of distance; can 
keep the center of gravity in marching or in 
climbing, and can readily detect resemblances. 


He is systematic and methodical, keeping things 
in place, and accurate as an accountant, if accus- 
tomed to figures. He enjoys music though he 
may not make it; is free if not copious in the 
use of language, and with practice could excel in 
both speaking and writing. 

If a youth, yet to be educated for a particular 
calling in life, we should suggest the law as the 
first choice, whence he would go either into 
political life, or to the post of a judge, or a seat 
of honor and of trust under the general govern- 
ment. Next, we should name theology, in which 
he would engage in reformatory or missionary 
work with zeal, though it would be somewhat 
difficult for him to conform to a particular creed 
established by others. Next, in medicine and 
surgery, in which calling he would do well, 
especially in a medical school or college, as a 
teacher, or in an asylum or a hospital. If in 
neither of these, in some other public institution, 


as in a savings-bank, as a superintendent or a 


manager in any corporation. He could have 
been fitted for statesmanship, and would have 
excelled in directing public affairs. 

In business he would be somewhat conservative, 
risking comparatively little, but would have been 
content with moderate profits rather than to have 
ventured more for possible gains. 

His brain is of the larger class, well supported 
by a strong constitution, and a framework well 
filled up, and he ought to take a leading place 
among leading men. Where much is given, 
much will be required.” 

The following biography, including the sketch 
of Mr. Noyes’ life, now first published, is believed 
to be correct in every particular. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Jonny H. Noyes was born in Brattleboro, Vt., 
September 8, 1811. 

His father’s family originally lived in New- 
buryport, Mass., and was descended from a 
Puritan minister, who emigrated from England in 
1684. His father graduated at Dartmouth College, 
was tutor to the class of Daniel Webster, and 
studied for the ministry, but subsequently devoted 
himself to niercantile pursuits. He was member 
of Congress for the southern district of Vermont in 
1817, and died in 1841, at the age of seventy-seven 
—leaving considerable property to his children. 

J. H. N.'s mother’s family, whose name was 
Hayes, came from New Haven, and was descended 
from one of the earliest settlers of the Connecticut 
colony. She was remarkable for conscientious- 
ness and religious zeal, and took great care to 
have her children educated in the fear of God. 
She died at Oneida, April 11, 1866, aged eighty- 
six. Mr. Noyes was forty years old, and Mrs. 
Noyes twenty, when they married. J. H. N. was 
the fourth child, but the first son of this marriage. 

J.H. Noyes is fifty-five years old; height five 
feet and eleven inches; general proportion good; 
average weight one hundred and eighty-five 
pounds; very fair complexion; beard and hair 
originally red, the latter now somewhat whitened ; 
head rather large, measuring twenty-three and 
one-half inches, with high projecting forehead, 
resembling that of Thomas Carlyle in some im- 
portant particulars, according to the recent testi- 
mony of an intimate friend of that gentleman; 


the lower jaw slightly projecting and rather 
broad; the lips thin and finely curved ; nose of 
medium size and slightly aquiline; the eyes 
hazel and sometimes almost black, with eyebrows 
well-developed, and sustained by a series of bold 
perceptive organs; head fully developed, espe- 
cially in the regions of the moral and reasoning 
faculties. 


He lived at Brattleboro, Vt, and in the 
neighboring town of Dummerston, until he was 
ten years old, when he-commenced fitting for 
college at the academy in Amherst, Muss , under 
the instruction of Gerard Hallock. After the 
usual conrse there and at other schools, he 
entered Dartmouth voles at the age of fifteen, 
and graduated in 1830. He then commenced the 
study of law with his brother-in-law. L. G. Mead, 
Esq., but at the end of a year his attention was 
called to the subject of religion, by a protracted 
meeting in Putney, Vt., to which place his 
father’s family hud now removed. We quote 
from Mr. Noyes’ Confessions“ of religious ex- 
perience, published several years since: “ After 
a painful process of conviction, in which the 
conquest of my aversion to becoming a minister 
was one of the critical points, I submitted to God, 
and obtained spiritual peace. With much joy 
and zeal I immediately devoted myself to the 
study of the Scriptures, and to religious testimony 
in private and public. The year 1831 was dis- 
tinguished as ‘the year of revivals.’ New 
measures, protracted meetings, and New York 
evangelists had just entered New England, and 
the whole spirit of the peop was fermenting 
witb religious exoitement. e millennium was 
supposed to be very near. I fully entered into 
the enthusiasm of the time ; and seeing no reason 
why backsliding should be expected, or why the 
revival spirit might not be maintained in ite fall 
vigor permanently, I determined with all my 
inward strength to be “a young convert” in zeal 
and simplicity forever. My heart was fixed on 
the millennium, and I resolved to live or die for 
it. Four weeks after my conversion I went to 
Andover, and was admitted to the Theological 
Seminary.” 

An incident is recorded as ha transpired at 
this period, which evinced that freedom of thought 
and adherence to conviction which has ever 
characterized his course: On one occasion,” he 
says, in conversation with my father, who was 
fond of theological argument, I suggested an 
interpretation of some passage in Scripture, 
which he thought was new. ‘Take care,’ said 
he, ‘that is heresy.’ Heresy or not,’ said I, 
‘it is true.’ ‘But if you are to be a minister,’ 
said he, ‘you must think and preach as the rest 
of the ministers do; if you get out of the traces they 
will whip you in.’ Iwas very indignant at this 
suggestion, and replied, ‘ Never! never will I be 
whipped by ministers, or anybody else, into 
views which do not commend themselves to my 
understanding.“ 

After one year spent at Andover he joined 
the Theological School at Yale, and in August, 
1833, was licensed to preach by the New Haven 
Association. For a short time after he received 
his license he labored as pastor of a amall church 
in North Salem, N. Y. He says, The first time 
I preached I read a written sermon—a thing 
which I never did afterward.” Most of his 
ministerial labors were, however, confined to 
New Haven and the neighboring towns. During 
the former part of his residence in New Haven he 
devoted his leisure hours to religious labor among 
the colored people of tbat city. “ My heart,” he 
says, was greatly engaged in this work. At 
Andover I became interested in the Anti-Slaver 
cause, and soon after I went to New Haven 
took part, with a few pioneer abolitionists, in the 
formation of one of the earliest Anti-Slavery 
Societies in the country.” 

In February, 1834, while still connected with 
the Yale Theological Seminary, he embraced 
new views of Christian experience and theology, 
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and was called thenceforth a Perfectionist. The 
principal points of his new faith may be thus 
stated: Ist. That Christe second coming, and 
the establishment of his kingdom, took place 
witbin one generation from the time of his per- 
sonal ministry; 2d. That the gospel of Christ 
Provides means for full salvation, and conse- 
quently that no one living in sin and selfishness 
can justly claim the name of Christian in the 
highest sense of the word. i 0 
hile at Andover he had been associated with 
such enthusiasts as Lyman and Munson, who 
were killed by the cannibals on one of the islands 
of the East Indies; Justin Perkins, the Nestorian 
missionary ; Champion. who went to Africa; and 
he had pledged himself to the American Board 
that he would becdme a foreign missionary. 
This pledge was withdrawn after his conversion 
to the new doctrines, for the following among 
other reasons: “Isaw I was already on mission- 
ary ground. among people who (though pro- 
fessedly Christian) needed to be converted quite 
as much as the heathen.” 

Ia consequence of the announcement of the 
new doctrines, he was excluded from the Ortho- 
dox churches, deposed from the ministry, sub- 
jected to a flood of contention from the college 

“and the seminary. forsaken by friends and 
relatives, and sent forth with the reputation of a 
fanatic and madman. lu his own langnage, “I 
had lost my standing in tbe church, in the 
ministry, and in the college My good name in 
the great world was gone. My friends were fast 


falling away. I was beginning to be indeed an 


outcast. Yet I rejoiced and ‘eaped for joy. 
Some persons asked me whether I should con- 
tinue to preach, now that the clergy had taken 
away my license. I reptied, ‘I have taken away 
their license to rin, and tbey keep on sinning; 
80, tronga they have taken away my license to 
preach, I shall keep on preaching.’ ” 

The term Perfectionist was applied to two 
classes who came ont from the Orthodox churches 
at about the same period. They resembled each 
other in many respects (both classes apprehend- 
ing alike the great truth, that the new covenant 


means salvation from sin, the security of believers,, 


the substitution of grace for law and ordinances, 
etc.), but there was yet this fundamental and 
important distinction: one class appropriated 
these doctrines in the interest of individual- 
ism, the other in the interest of unity; one 
class scorned the idea of subordination and 
discipline, the other joyfully received the idea 
of organization, and were willing to submit 
to such discipline as organic harmony should 
require; one class were all leaders, a regi- 
ment of officers, many of whom were for a time 
eloquent champions of the new truths, but the 
majority of them rushed into excesses which dis- 
honored the name Perfectionist ; the other class, 
led by J. H. Noyes, have plodded on their way, 
through trials and crucifixions, good and evil 
report, and finally developed a system of prin- 
cipies and a form of practical life which at least 
ohailenge the attention of the world. 

One secret of the success of the latter class 
may be found in the fact, that while its leader 
has been interested in all reforms, and free to 
investigate all philosophies, and given to the 
most free and radical thinking, his respect for 
the Bible and veneration for its spirit are greater 
to-day than they were when he promised to be 
“a young convert forever.” ` 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


Mr. Noyes has recently been conspicuous as 
the founder of the Oneida Community ; and it is 
ptubable that the general reader will be most 
interested in his career as a socialist. Bunt it 
should be clearly understood. that his socialism 
is only the outgrowth of his religious views and 
experience, and that socialism has never occu- 

ted the primary place in his mind. He has ever 
insisted, that the restoration of true relations 
between God and man should precede all efforts 
to reorganize society. In accordance with this 
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view, the first twelve years subsequent to his 
second conversion were mainly occupied in 
meditations and studies, which resulted in the 
development of new theories on most theological 
subjects. Some idea of his labors in this de- 
partment may be obtained by a glance at the 
t Berean,” a volume of some 600 pages, publish- 
ed at Putoey, Vt.,in 1847. He is to-day much 
more deeply interested in the development of 
truth looking toward the redemption of men 
from sin and selfishness, than in the success of 
his own social experiments, or in any plans for 
the improvement of the external arrangements 
of society. 

Although new principles in respect to the final 
relations of the sexes were discovered by him 
early in his career (which were publisbed in 
Philadelphia in 1887 without his knowledge or 
consent), yet he steadily refused for twelve years 
to authorize or countenance among his disciples 
any departures from common sexual morality, 
and finally commenced innovations only after the 
development of the principles of mutual criticism 
and of male continence, which have been the 
effectual safe-guards of communism and social 
freedom. While holding that love should be 
free between the sexes in a atate of society where 
selfshness is displaced by Christian unity, and 
where the above sufe-guards are in operation, he 
regards irresponsible, anarchic free-love as only 
one form of licentiousness. 


OOMMENCEMENT OF PRAOTICAL OOMMUNISM. 


Perfectionism assumed the form of association 
first at Putney, Vt., in a small circle of the im- 
mediate connections of J. H. Noyes. His wife 
(whose original name was Harriet A. Holton), 
and several members of his father’s family being 
associated with him in religious faith, and in the 
business of editing and printing, adopted, or 
rather naturally feil into, the principle of com- 
munity of interests. From. 1840 to 1847 there 
was a gradual accession of members, till the 
family numbered nearly forty. During the same 

‘period all the leading principles of the present 
social theory of the Oneida Community were 
worked out theoretically and practically, and, 
step by step, the schoo! advanced from community 
of faith to community of property, community of 
households, community of affections. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


The village of Putney was at first considerably 
excited on account of the religious doctrines of 
the new society, and afterward still more dis- 
turbed by the development of its social princi- 
ples; and the little band was finally compelled 
to seek a new location for the community school 
It is regarded as at least an interesting coinci- 
dence, that on the same day the exodus from 
Putney commenced (Nov 26, 1847), practical 
movements were being made by Perfectionists of 
the same faith toward the formation of a com- 
munity at Oneida, Madison County, N. Y. The 
Putney exiles joined these brethren, and on the 
first day of the following February the Oneida 
Community was fully organized. At the last 
census it numbered 209 persons. There are 
other smaller communities at Wallingford, Conn., 
and in New York city. 


COMMUNITIES ONLY LARGE FAMILIES. 


These Communities are organized after the 
model exhibited to the world on the day of 
Pentecost: ‘* The multitude of them that believed 
were of one heart and of one soul; neither said 
any of them that aught of the things which he pos- 
sessed was his own, but they had all things com- 
mon.” There is free interchange of men and means 
between the different Communities. and no accounts 
(except for purposes of information) are kept be- 
tween the several Communities, or the members 
of the same Community. Their constitution and 
by-lawa are not written instruments, but princi- 

les wrought ont and embodied in customs and 
nstitutions. The general character of the gov- 


eroment is similar to that of a family. Indeed, 


the Community organization began as a family, 
and has grown as a family, with this important 
difference, that in the original compact be- 
tween Mr. Noyes and his wife, they mutuall 
agreed not to be exclusively devoted to eac 
other, but to receive others into their unity. 
Under this compact the original duality has been 
gradually increased until it embraces about 
800 souls. When prudent persons intend mar- 
riage, they first seek acquaintaace with each other, 
and endeavour to ascertain whether they are 
adapted to make each other happy—whether, in 
short, they love each other well enough to com- 
mit themselves to each other “for better or for 
worse.” Thus it isin joining the Communities: 
all permanent connections are preceded by ac- 
quaintance, and take place as the result of affec- 
tion and deliberate consal'ation, And as the 
original compact admits of a plurality of partners 
to the same marriage, so the effort and aim of 
the original pair bas been to multiply the 
fathers aod mothers of the Communities—to 
educate and encourage others to fill their places 
as guides and counselors; and they bave so far 
succeeded, that their personal presence is not 
regarded as essential to the harmonious develop- 
ment of assoviative life. 


MEANS OF GOVERNMENT. 


The measures relied upon for good govern- 
ment in these Community families are, first, daily 
evening meetings, which all are expected to attend. 
In these meetings religious, social, and business 
matters are freely discussed, and opportunity 
given for exhortation and reproof. Secondly, 
on the system of mutual criticism. This system 
takes tbe place of backbiting in ordinary society, 
aod is regarded as one of the greatest means of 
improvement and fellowship. All of the mem- 
bers are accustomed to voluntarily invite the 
benefit of this ordinance from time to time. 
Sometimes persons are criticised by the entire 
family ; at other times by a committee of six, 
cight, twelve, or more, selected by themselves 
from among those best acquainted with them, and 
best able to do justice to their character. In 
these critici:ms the most perfect sincerity is 
expected; and in practical experience it is found 
best for the subject to receive his oriticiam with- 
out replying. There is little danger that the 
general verdict in respect to his character will be 
unjust. This ordinance is far from agreeable to 
those whose egotism and vanity are stronger 
than their love of truth. It is an ordeal which 
reveals insincerity and selfishness; but it also 
often takes the form of commendation, and reveals 
hidden virtues as well as secret faults. It is 
always acceptable to those who wish to see them- 
selves as others see them. 

These two agencies, daily evening meetings 
and criticism, are found quite adequate to the 
maintenance of good order and government in 
the Communities. Those who joined the Com- 
munities understanding their pono and 
afterward prove refractory and inharmonic, end 
also those who came into the Communities in 
childhood, and afterward develop characters 
antagonistic to the general spirit, and refuse to 
yield to the governmental agencies mentioned, 
either voluntarily withdraw or are expelled. 
Only one case of expulsion is, however, recorded. 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. 


The organization by which the business of the 
Oneida Community is managed is simple and 
easily explained. The first great wheel of the 
machine is the weekly meeting of the Business 
Board, comprising the heads of departments and 
such us chuose to attend its sessions. It might 
bo called a board of directors. Its officers are a 
chairman, whose duty it is to preside at the 
deliberations of the Board, and a secretary, who 
preserves a record of the proceedings. All the 
members of the Community are free to partici- 
ate in the deliberations of this Board, and it is a 
imited body only becanse all who are not espe- 
cially interested in managing, generally choose to 
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stay away. The report of the secretary is read 
to the entire Community on the evening following 
the session of the Board, and opportunity is then 
given for discussion of any measure resolved 
upon by the Board; and business matters are 
frequently referred for discussion and decision by 
the Board to the general meeting; so that. con- 
stant communication is kept up between the 
Board and the mass of tue Community. There 
are no secret sessions. [Everything is free, open, 
democratic. In the early spring of each year a 
special session of the Business Board is called for 
maturing plans of a business campaign, and for 
organizing the forces for the season. Previous 
to the meeting a conspicuous bulletin invites 
every one to hand in a written slip, stating what 
department of business each would like to engage 
in, etc. An organizing committee is appointed 
at this annual meeting, who select foremen for 
the different departments of business, and appor- 
tion the help, keeping in view as much as pos- 
sible the expressed choice of individuals. Their 
plan is submitted to the Board for approval or 
amendment, and also to the family in general as- 


sembly. Still further, a standing committee is |. 


appointed at the annual meeting, consisting of 
two or three persons of approved judgment, whose 
duty it is to have a general oversight of all the 
businesses, and transfer hands from one depart- 
ment to another, as the fluctuations of business or 
the improvement of individuals may require. 


The women also have a similar organization 
for the management of their particular depart- 
ments of business. 


In determining upon any course of action or 
policy, unanimity is always sought, by commit- 
tees, by the Business Board, and by the Com- 
munity. All consider themselves as one party, 
and intend to act together or not atall. This 

rinciple is illustrated in the working of juries. 

t forms part of the constitution of the Commu- 
nity. If there are serious objections to any pro- 
posed measure, action is delayed until the objec- 
tions are removed. The majority never go ahead 
leaving a grumbling minority behind. This prin- 
ciple is found compatible with prompt action and 
the transaction of large and complicated business. 


THE SOCIAL OBGANIZATION 


of the Oneida Community and its branches, and 
the intercourse of the sexes, are also easily ex- 
plained and readily understood. In the first 
place, the Communities believe, contrary to the 
theory of the novelists and others, that the affec- 
tions can be controlled and guided, and that they 
will produce far better results when rightly con- 
trolled and rightly guided than if left to take 
care of themselves without restraint. They 
entirely reject the idea, that love is an inevitable 
and uncontrollable fatality, which must have its 
own course. They believe the whole matter of 
love and its expression should be subject to en- 
lightened self-control, and should be managed 
for the greatest good. In the Communities it is 
under the special supervision of the fathers and 
mothers, or, in other words, of the wisest and 
best members, and is often under discussion in 
the evening meetings, and is also subordinate to 
the institution of criticism. The fathers and 
mothers are guided in their management by 
certain general principles, which have been 
worked out, and are well understood in the Com- 
munities. One is termed, the principle of the 
ascending fellowship. It is regarded as better for 
the young of both sexes to associate in love with 
persons older than themselves, and, if possible, 
with those who are spiritual and have been some 
time in the school of self-control. and who are 
thus able to make love safe and edifying. This 
is only another form of the popular principle of 
contrasts. It is well understood by physiologists, 
that it is undesirable for persons of similar char- 
acters and temperaments to mate together. 
Communists have diecovered that it is not desir- 
able for two inexperienced and unapiritual per- 
sons to rush into fellowship with each other; 
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that it is far better for both to associate with 
persons of matare character and sound sense. 

Another general principle, well understood in 
the Communities, is, that it is not desirable for 
two persons, whatever may be their standing, to 
become exclusively attached to each other— 
to worship and idolize each other— however 
popular this experience may be with senti- 
mental people generally. Theyregard exclusive, 
idolatrous attachment as unhealthy and perni- 
cious wherever it may exist. The Communities 
insist that the heart should be kept free to love 
all the true and worthy, and should never be 
contracted with exclusiveness or idolatry, or 
purely selfish love in any form. 

Another principle, well known and carried out 
in the Communities, is, that persons shall not be 
obliged to receive under any circumstances the 
attention of those whom they do not like. They 
abhor rapes, whether committed under the 
cover of marriage or elsewhere. The Commnni- 
ties are pledged to protect all their members from 
disagreeable social approaches. Every woman is 
free to refuse every man’s attentions. 

Still another principle is, that it is best for 
men, in their approaches to women, to invite 
personal interviews through the intervention of a 
third party, for two important reasons, viz., 
first, that the matter may be brought in some 
measure under the inspection of the Community ; 
and, secondly, that the women may decline pro- 
posals, if they choose, without embarrassment or 
restraint. 

Under the operation of these general principles, 
but little difficulty attends the practical carrying 
out of the social theory of the Communities. As 
fast as the members become enlightened, they 
govern themselves by these very principles. The 
great aim is to teach every one self-control. 


his leads to the greatest happiness in love, and 


the greatest good to all. 

All sexual freedom in the Communities is sub- 
ject to the general restriction prescribed by the 
doctrine of Male Continence, i. e., all men are 
expected to make it a point of honor to refrain 
from the propagative part of sexuul intercourse, 
except when propagation is intended and pro- 
vided for by due consultation with the Commu- 
nity and with the other party concerned. 

ut little practical advance has been made in 
the direction of propagation. The Community is 
waiting for light; but in the mean time holds 
firmly that this is one of the most important 
interests of society, and should not be left to 
blind chance or selfish, uncivilized passion, but 
should be placed under the control of wisdom 
and science at least as high as that which is per- 
fecting the breeds of other valuable animals. 


CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT, 


The children of the Community are cared for in 
the following manner: During the period of 
nursing, the mother devotes herself to her child 
as much as she pleases; hus a room to herself, 
and assistants, if she wishes. When the child is 
weaned, say at the age of a year or fifteen 
months, it is placed in the genera] nursery or 
children’s department. This is an establishment 
separate from the main household, but in close 
communication with it, and always open to 
mothers, and to all who choose to visit it. The 
mother, on weaning her child, generally takes 
her turn for a while in the children’s department 
as assistant. Children remain in this establish- 
ment under the care of men and women, selected 
for their skill in managing the young, till the age 
of twelve or fourteen. The smallest children eat 
in the nursery at a table by themselves, The 
rest eat at the general table with the family. All 
attend school, and are taught, to read, write, etc. 


COMMUNISM NOT ANTI-REPUBLICAN. 


The Communists consider their form of govern- 
ment as republican, or at least consistent with the 
general principles of republicanism. Like fami- 
lies, or joint-stock companies, they have spe- 
cial and even stringent laws and principles for 
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the management of their internal affairs; but 
they can not compel, and do not even ask, any- 
body to join them; and those who do join them 
can leave if they become dissatisfied. en those 
who were born in the Communities are made en- 
tirely free to leave, if they choose to do so, when 
they arrive at years of discretion ; so that sub- 


jection to the principles and discipline of the & 


Communities is voluntary, like subjection to the 
disctpline of academies and colleges, which insti- 
tutions are not generally regarded as inconsist- 
ent with republicanism. 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


are abundant; but few, however, of those per- 
sons who apply are considered ready to enter 
the society, and are generally advised to study 
more thoroughly its character and principes be- 
fore attempting a permanent junction. No one 
is considered as fit for membership who bas not 
previously commended himself as earnestly de- 
voted to the same objects the Communities have 
in view. Those who really love the principles 
of the society are certain to attract the fellowship 
of its members wherever they are, and so be- 
come virtually identifed with them, whether they 
come into formal connection with them or not. 
Persons, on actually joining the Oneida Commu- 
nity, or any of its branches, are expected to sign 
the following document : 

“On the admission of any member, all prop- 
erty belonging to him or her becomes the prop- 


erty of the Community. A record of the esti- - 


.mated amount will be kept, and in case of the 


subsequent withdrawal of the member, the Com- 
munity, according to its practice heretofore, will 
refund the property or an equivalent amount. 
This practice, however, stands on the ground, not 
of obligation, but of expediency and liberality ; 
and the time and manner of refunding must: be 
trusted to the discretion of the Community. 
While a person remains a member, his subsist- 
ence and education in the Community are held 
to be just equivalents for his labor; and no ac- 
counts are kept between him and the Community, 
and no claim of wages accrues to him in case of 
subsequent withdrawal.” 

Those who brought no property into the Com- 
munity, if they withdraw honorably, are given a 
good outfit of clothing and a sum of money not 
exceeding one hundred dollars. 


RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


The Communists have no formal creed, but are 
firmly and unanimously attached to the Bible, as 
the text-book of the Spirit of truth; to Jesus 
Christ, as the eternal Son of God ; to the Apos- 


tles and primitive Church, as the exponents of 


the everlasting Gospel. Their belief is, that the 
second advent of Christ took place at the period 
of the destruction of Jerusalem; that at that 
time there was a primary resurrection and judg- 
ment in the spiritual world ; that the final king- 
dom of God then began in the heavens ; that the 
manifestation of that kingdom in the visible 
world is now approaching ; that its approach is 
ushering in the second and final resurrection and 
judgment; that u church on earth is now rising 
to meet the approaching kingdom in tho heavens, 
and to become its duplicate and representative ; 
that inspiration, or open communication with 
God and the heavens, involving perfect holiness, 
is the element of connection between the church 
on earth and the church in the heavens, and the 
power by which the kingdom of God is to be es- 
tablished and reign in the world. 


NO PLACE FOR SELFISH PERSONS. 


Of course in communities. where the members 
are sincerely devoted to such principles, poverty, 
oppression, and crime must be unknown. There 
can be no rich unless all are rich. There can be 
no poor unlees all are poor. Every one will be 
respected according to his worth Individual 
happiness will be found in seeking the general 
happiness and good of all. In the words of a 
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for selfishness and seeking one’s own. If a per- 
son can find gratification in the publie service 
and the prosperity of the whole, then Communit 
is exactly his place. But those who enter wi 
their eye mainly on private leru and pleasure- 
seeking are courting special disappointment. 
True Communism bas nothing for them but arrest 
and crucifixion until their motive is changed. 
The freedom to enjoy, which it is supposed must 
exist in such a state of society, bas its counter- 
part in the renunciation of all selfish aims.” 


FINANCIAL EXPERIENCES AND OONDITIONS. 


The Communities have not made the accumu- 
lation of wealth a primary object. They care 
not for money, except as it enables them to pub- 
lish what they consider the truth, and to embody 
their ideal of a true life. The Community at 
Oneida was not, for the first eight years of its ex- 
istence,. self-supporting, owing to many causes, 
such as the lack of well-organized businesses, the 
printing of a free paper, extortions of seceders, 
outside enemies, etc. ; but since 1857 there bas 
been a gradual improvement in its circumstances. 
The Indian log-hut and unpainted wooden dwell- 
ing of the first year were early replaced by com- 
modious wooden structures, to which are now 
added substantial brick houses. Their domain 
now comprises over 500 acres of well-cultivated 
land. The orchards, vineyards, and gardens 
cover about 50 acres. Much attention is given 
to the cultivation of grapes, strawberries, and 


- other small fruits. Four hundred bushels of 


strawberries and eight tons of grapes have been 
harvested in a single season. 

To the single water-power originally purchased, 
two others have been added, and a large propor- 
tion of the Community members are employed 
in the different mechanical branches carried on. 
Besides the ordinary businesses of carpentry, 
blacksmithing, shoemaking, tailoring, dentistry, 
etc., there is a large satchel factory on the site 
of the old Indian saw-mill. At another location 
there is an iron foundry and saw-mill. At an- 
other there are large machine-shops and exten- 
sive trap-works, where are annually made many 
thousands of Newhouse’s celebrated steel traps, 
known among all trappers from Maine to Oregon 
and from the Hudson Bay to Texas. Here, also, 
pepara iong are now in progress for manufactur- 

g sewing and machine silks. At still another 
place the business of fruit preserving is carried 
on. The fruits, vegetables, and jellies here put 
up are in great demand, and elicit many encomi- 
ums. Several other branches of manufactures 
are carried on, such as the making of tin cans, 
hop-stoves, Burt & Dunn’s Patent Corn-Cutting 
Machines, Noyes’ Patent Lunch-Bag, etc. 


WOMAN'S POSITION IN THE COMMUNITY. 


In this connection it may be remarked, that 
two of the leading businesses of the Community 
are superintended by women, viz., satchel mak- 
ing and fruit preserving. Women also keep the 
accounts of the Community, and are found well 
adapted to this employment. The sexes freely 
mingle in many departments of industry, and 
women enjoy many privileges denied them in or- 
dinary society. They are at least relieved from 
household drudgery, and from the curse of ex- 
cessive and undesired propagation, and allowed a 
1 chance with their brothers in education and 
abor. 

ABOUT LABOR. 


Compulsory labor is neither sought nor per- 
mitted in the Communities. The aim is to make 
labor attractive and a means of improvement ; 
and this is found compatible with good and in- 
dustrious habits. The members occasionally ex- 
change employments, and many who brought a 
single e into the society, are now equally 
E in many others. Mr. Noyes himself 

been a farmer, gardener, brick-mason, job- 
printer, bag-maker, tinker, editor, steward, black- 
smith, trapper, etc., and has been chiefly instru- 
mental in starting several of the most profitable 
businesses of the Community. He acquired a 
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practical knowledge of all the branches of trap- 
making, worked in that business as a regular 
hand at the forge several years, and originated 
3 mechanical improvements of great serv- 
ce. 
The Communities furnish employment to many 
who have not yet learned that they can do better 
than to work for wages. More than eighty out- 
side helpers are at present on the pay-roll of the 
Oneida Community. 


EDUCATION. 


The Communists think much of integral edu- 
cation, and consider a knowledge of the practical 
arts not less important than the wisdom gained 
from books, and the culture of the heart and so- 
cial character as most essential. But facilities 
for acquiring a good book education are allotted 
to all—to the old as well as the young. Persons 
of three-score and ten are seen as enthusiastically 
devoted to self-improvement as the young and 
middle-aged. It is in contemplation to establish 
at some future day a Community University, 
wherein all sciences shall be taught to persons of 
both sexes and of all ages; and the surplus income 
of the Oneida Community and its branches, what- 
ever it may be, will be devoted to this enterprise 
and other like objects of improvement. 


SOME THINGS NOT POPULAR. 


Tobacco and ardent spirits are not used in the 
Communities ; ncither are tea and coffee. The 
members are not Grahamites, yet use little meat, 
preferring fruit and a farinaceous diet. 


; SHORT DRESS. 
The short dress has been worn by the Commu- 

nity women since the summer of 1848; and it is 

supposed that the style originated at Oneida. 


THB WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY 
was established in 1851, has about 50 members 
and 228 acres of land, and is principally occupied 
with printing and educational enterprises. It 
has a splendid situation, which the Communities 
expect soon to cover with Communes and Uni- 
versity buildings. 

THB NEW YORK AGENCY 


was established nearly two years since, for the 
benefit of the Communities. It has, however, 
grown into a general Purchasing Agency, for the 
benefit of all who choose to avail themselves of 
its acquaintance with the New York markets, or 
who can not afford to visit the city. It also is 
engaged in supplying dealers, manufacturers, 
and others with sewing and machine silks. 


Those who would learn more of J. H. Noyes, 
and the Communities organized under his super- 
vision, are referred to the ‘‘ Confessions,’’ con- 
taining an account of his early religious experi- 
ence ; the ‘‘ Berean,’’ already mentioned ; ‘‘ Bible 
Communism,” a pamphlet of 128 pages, which 
frankly explains the social theory of the Commu- 
nities ; ‘‘ Male Continence,’’ a small tract re- 
cently published, relating to one of the physio- 
logical discoveries of J. H. N. ; to the periodicals 
published by him and his disciples during the 
last thirty-two years, especially the Circular, now 
published weekly at the Wallingford branch, on 
the following conditions: Free to all; those 
who choose to pay, may send one dollar a year.” 
Some of the publications named may be purchased, 
and others borrowed, at the Community Agency. 
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Tu sun should shine on festivals, but the moon 
is the light for ruins. 


Tuer who walk on the heads of the multitade, 
walk insecurely. Men's heads are dangerous 
footing. 
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A MISTAKEN IDEA. 


BY TIMOTHY TITCOMB. 


Tas Christian Intelligencer says the writer of 
the subjoined article uses strong language, but 
perbaps not more so than facts justify. There 
are in all the professions not a few who are 
scarcely known beyond the narrow sphere of their 
labors, who, had they chosen some other pursuit 
or business for which, by natural gifts and edu- 
cation, they were better fitted, might have risen 
to positions of great usefulness and even emi- 
nence. 


Somehow all the students in all our schools get 
the idea, that a man in order to be “somebody” 
must be in public life. Now think of the fact 
that the millions attending school in this country 
have in some way acquired this idea, and that 
only one in every one thousand of these is either 
needed in public life, or can win success there. 
Let this fact be realized, and it is easy to see that 
the nine hundred and ninety-nine will feel that 
they are somehow cheated out of their birthright. 
They desire to be in public life, and. be “ some- 
body,” but they are not, and so their life grows 
tame and tasteless to the. 

Thousands seek to become “somebodies” 
through the avenues of professional life; and so 
professional life is full of “ nobodles. The pul- 
pit is crowded with goodish ‘‘nobodies”—men 
who have no power, no unction, no mission. 
They strain their brains to write commonplaces, 
and wear themselves out repeating the rant of 
their sect and the cant of their schools. The bar 
is cursed with “ nobodies” as much as the pulpit. 
The lawyers are few; the pettiſoggers are many. 
The bar, more than any other medium, is that 
through which the ambitious youth of the country 
seek to obtain political eminence. Thousands go 

into the study of law, not so much for the sake of 
the profession, as for the sake of the advantages 
it is supposed to give them for political prefer- 
ment. An ambitious boy who has taken it into 
his head to be “somebody,” always studies law ; 
and as soon as he is “admitted to the bar” he is 
ready to begin his political scheming. Multitudes 
of lawyers are a disgrace to their profession and 
a curse to their country. They lack the brains 
necessary to make them respectable, and the 
morals requisite for good neighborhood. They 
live on quarrels, and breed them that they may 
live. They have spoiled themselves for private 
life, and they spoil the private life around them. 

As for the medical profession, I tremble to 
think how many enter it because they have 
neither piety enough for preaching, nor brains 
enough to practice law. en I think of the 
great army of little men that is yearly commis- 
sioned to go forth into the world with a case of 
sharp knives in one hand and a magazine of 
drugs in the other, I heave a sigh for the human 
race. el grr is all this lamentable when we 
remember that it involves the spoiling of thou- 
sands of good farmers and mechanics to make 
poor professional men, while those who would 
make good professional men are obliged to attend 
the simple duties of life, and submit to preaching 
that neither feeds nor stimulates them, and med- 
icine that kills or fails to cure them. 

[Mr. Titcomb states the case as it is, but pro- 
poses no remedy. How are we to know whom to 
educate for the law, the ministry, or for {medicine :? 
Would not Phrenology and Physiognomy throw 
light on the subject? Without these will not the 
above-named errors be repeated and perpetuated ? 
If one have the requisite faculties to excel in 
mechanism, art, science, or philosophy, may it 
not be predetermined, and thus save the time and 
expense of educating him for a calling the very 
opposite of these? Suppose‘ the experiment be 


tried— it will cost but little, and may prove of 
| incalculable beneft.] 
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On Psychology. 


The seul, the motber of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

OF glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arves, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mre. Hemans. 


DREAMS AND DREAMING. 


From a review, in the Tribune, of a work on the 
above subject by Frank Seafield, M.D., just pub- 
lished, we make the following extracts : 

% Men of excellent repute for wisdom, common 
sense, and especially for fervid picty, have fre- 
quently not merely entertained but courageously 
avowed a lively faith in the providential and 
prophetic character of dreams. How far this, 
with the well educated, has ever deserved the 
respectable name of positive belief, it would re- 
quire a nice and extensive investigation to de- 
termine. Few of us are very critical of our 
impressions. In certain moods of the mind we 
have in them a kind of vague confidence; we 
act upon them, though we may keep our mo- 
tives private for fear of ridicule; and the whole 
matter being very loosely and unphilosophically 
entertained, there is not much difficulty in squar- 
ing this or that event with some vision sufficiently 
vivid to be remembered, and which might have 
been the result of an extra ounce of cold meat 
tuken before retiring. It is easy to say that 
Heaven warns us of impending dangers or signi- 
fies to us an approximating good through the 
medium of a dream ; it is also easy to say that 
Heaven does nothing of the kind; and one asser- 
tion is of about as much value as the other. It 
is altogether an affair of cerebral impressions 
more or less permanent. We remember to have 
read somewhere of a gentleman who was go unfor- 
tunate as to be chased on a certain occasion by a 
bull. For fifty-five years he could not eat supper 
without having in his sleep the dreamy im- 
pression that the bull was again after him in hot 
pursuit. A bit of cheese exposed him to tho 
peril of being gored ; a blot of mustard insured 
a toss; and he could never take a morsel of 
beef before bed-time without being pursued over 
meadows entirely destitute of fences, by some 
avenging father of the herd. 


“The truth is, the extreme ease with which 
most dreams may be traced to quite physical, 
mortal, and terrestrial causes is extremely un- 
favorable to the theory of their celestial origin. 
There seems to be small reason for tracking to 
Jupiter the dream that you have broken every 
bone in your body, when it may havc been nat- 
urally occasioned by an unusually hard bed. 
You dream that you are hung, the sheriff ad- 
justing your last cravat and the chaplain con- 
ducting your last devotions, and wako to find the 
collar of your night-robe too tightly buttoned. 
A sudden noise resembling the report of a gun 
raises you to the rank of a brigadier-general, and 
puts you in the thickest of a heavy fight. So, 
too, the events of waking life are carried into 
sleep—hopes, ambitions, desires, failures, disap- 
pointments. We reach that summit of our am- 
bition which so often, in the busy daytime, has 
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effort. We do in our dreams all that we have 
desired to do—we sing, write, dance, spout, phi- 
losophize, shoot, or play whist to admiration. 
‘Dreams,’ says Mr. Seafield, ‘are the safety- 
valves for disappointment’—a slim consolation, 
to be sure, but better than none in this weary 
world. 

“If men can not agree upon the phenomena 
of mental activity exhibited under ordinary 
forms, and in a full condition of unmitigated 
wide-awakefulness ; if all intellectual philosophy 
is full of speculation and contradiction, of guesses 
good and bad, and of conjectures more or less 
probable, it follows as a melancholy matter of 
course, that there will neither be much congruity 
nor any very satisfactory demonstration in our 
speculations upon dreams. It is astonishing to 
notice how many and how different are the 
opinions on the subject which Mr. Seafield has 
gathered together. Plato considered dreams as 
emanations from the divinity. Aristotle referred 
them to the impression that objects of outward 
sense make upon the soul. Zeno thought the 
study of them conducive to self-knowledge. 
Epictetus advised his pupils never to relate 
them. Galen attached much importance to the 
medical intelligence of dreams, and they afford 
symptoms to the modern homeopathic system.. 
Dion Cassius was stimulated by them to un- 
dertake his history. Tertullian thought some 
dreams of God and some of the devil. The good 
Bishop Ken and the bad Archbishop Laud agreed 
in considering them significant for evil or for 
good. Dr. Johnson prayed God that his departed 
wife might appear and enlighten him in a dream. 
Richard Baxter deduced from them an argument 
for immortality. The stern John Newton, Cow- 
per's most orthodox friend, wrote: 

“ But thongh our dreams are often wild, 
Like clouds before the driving storm, 


Yet some important may be styled, 
Sent to admonish or inform. 


One thing at least, and ‘tis enough, 
We learn from this eurprising fact, 
Our dreams afford sufficient proof, 
The soul without the flesh can act.” 


„In all this each man follows his fancy; in 
making his interpretation, he creates a special 
law for himself, and usually, ‘in his exposition, 
he so falls back upon his fancy, so mixes past 
and things to come, so magnifies his own im- 
portance and so belittles the regulations of the 
universe, that out of his vanity, his blindness, 
and his illogical license, it is next to impossible 
that he should by accident hit upon the truth 
which his dream might convey through some 
almost independent moral influence. There has 
never been any rational way devised of expound- 
ing dreams, and it is not probable that there 
ever will be. Had they been necessary in the 
divine economy, it is not probable that a due 
understanding of them would have been denied 
us. On the contrary, with some notable excep- 
tions, they have been the special amusement of 
the vulgar and the superstitious. They do not 
so much indicate our facility, under any circum- 
stances, of looking into the future, as our inor- 
dinate desire to penetrate its gloom, and to make 
ourselves certain of what must remain the con- 
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trary. There is no doubt that a weak man may 
educate Himself into a habit of dreaming, and of 
paying a morbid attention to what he dreams. 
If he wishes for coincidences he will find them; 
and the more he finds, the easier it will be to 
multiply the number and to make out recondite 
applications. Life may be thus made utterly 
wretched, aimless, and halting by a nervous 
habit of relying upon special guidance, when 
Heaven has designed that in all ordinary affairs a 
man shall rely upon himself. 

‘If one would fully understand the utter ab- 
surdity of attempting to give to dreams any 
special meaning, purpose, present or prospective 
value, he must look into the Dictionary of In- 
terpretations,’ frnm the works of Artemidorus 
and others, which Mr. Seafield has appended to 
his book, ‘If,’ says the sage, for instance, you 
dream that you are buried, it shall signify that 
you shall have as much wealth as you have earth 
laid over you ;’ ‘ to dream you eat cheese signifies 
profit or gain.“ Do the men of Wall Street often 
dream of Stilton or Cheshire? It is a good sign 
to dream of going to the funeral of a prince—an 
amplification of Rochefoucauld. Bevery careful, 
if you would be happy, not to dream that you 
have injured your hat—by getting a brick into it, 
for instance. There is one particular interpreta- 
tion specially adapted to the meridian of Wash- 
ington: ‘To dream that one is deposed and put 
out of office, is ill to dream, and if be be sick, it 
shows he shall quickly die.’ If this were true, 
what mortality or other misfortune would prevail 
at the capital upon the incoming of a new admin- 
istration! We need give no other illustrations, 
even if these were needed, to convince our read- 
ers of the fanciful folly of attempting to interpret 
dreams which are merely the shadows of retreat- 
ing and not of coming events. Mr. Hobbes, the 
great hard-headed English philosopher, who is 
quoted by Seafield, takes, as we should have ex- 
pected, a purely physical view of these phe- 
nomena. ‘And seeing,’ says he, ‘dreams are 
caused by the distemper of some of the inward 
parts of the body, divers distempers must cause 
different dreams, And hence it is that lying cold 
breedeth dreams of fear, and raiseth the thought 
and image of some fearful object (the motion from 
tbe brain to the inner parts, and from the inner 
parts to the brain, being reciprocal) ; and that as 
anger causeth heat in some parts of the body 
when we are awake, so when we sleep the over- 
heating of the same parts causeth anger, and 
raiseth up in the brain the imagination of the 
enemy. In the same manner as natural kindness, 
when we are awake causeth desire, and desire 
makes heat in certain other parts of the body, 80 
also too much heat in these parts, while we sleep, 
raiseth in the brain an imagination of some kind- 
ness shown. In some, our dreams are the re- 
verse of our waking imagination, the motion 
when we are awake beginning at one end, and 
when we dream at another.’ This is probably 
the best explanation which we can have of 
dreams, and it certainly leaves us at a wide dis- 
tance from anything like a respectable and trust- 
worthy interpretation. 

“If we can not always determine, even when 
in the possession of our waking senses, the vital 
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truths which human experience should demon- 
strate, we can anticipate but little from astudy of 
the confused and involuntary imaginations of 
sleep. They may be curiosities for the psychol- 
ogist, materials for the poet, food for gossip, in- 
centives to reflection ; but that they contain any 
peculiar and express revelation of the will and 
purposes of Providence is more than we can 
prove, and somewhat more than a sensitive and 
nervous man would care to have proved to his 
own dissatisfaction. Daylight sorrow is suffe 
cient—waking misery is something more than we 
can bear. The world is really sad enough with- 
out making our beds the nurseries of appre- 
hensive crotchets. The general estimate is wise 
and right. Dreams are stuff unworthy to feed 
our fears or our hopes. Let them be speedily 
forgotten, as oftenest they are, or let them be only 
laughingly remembered l“ 


Beligions Department. 


“The man is thought a knave or fool, 
Or bigot plotting crime, 
Who, for the advancement of his kind, 
Ie wiser than hie time. 
For him the hemlock ehall distill ; 
For him the ax be bared ; 
Por him the gibbet ehall be bailt ; 
Por bim the stake prepared ; 
Him shall the scorn and wrath of men 
Pursue with deadly alm; 
And malice, envy, spite, and lies 
Shall desecrate his name, 
But truth shall conquer at the last, 
For round and round we run. 
~ „and over the right comes uppermost, 
-s ” And ever is justice dòne.” 
2 


WILL AND WAT. 
BY REV. H. G. PERRY. 


Up! the ranks of Right recruiting! 
On! be brave, nor fear, nor falter, 
Pondering and executing ; 
God means not for men to palter. 


Where there's will, the way will follow ! 
Truth and energy must master! 

Only wrong proves false and hollow— 
WorTH wins way, despite disaster! 

Come, then, let's be doing, brother 


With a wit, the right way wending, 
Cheering, helping one another, 


Good beginning—Gop’s, the ending 
— 2 — 


ROYAL TRU TES. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


LOVE'S MESSENGERS. 

“A bountiful mother sits in her house and 
says, ‘ Mary, go down to that dwelling, and carry 
this food. Julia, go down to the dwelling on the 
other side of the street, and carry this tea and 
this sugar. Charles, take this money to that 
man ; I promised to pay his rent. James, take 
this clothing down to that woman ; she is sadly 
in need of it. Elizabeth, take this book to that 
child.’ Elizabeth, and Mary, and Julia, and 
Charles, and James are so many names of the 
messengers sent on these various errands of 
mercy; but the mother was back of them all, 
and sent them all. 


Royal Truths.“ by Henry Ward Beecher. 1 Vol. 
12mo, pp. 324. Cloth, $1 75. 


„Now the soul has its mother, Love, and she 
says to Conscience, ‘Here, do such and such 
things ;’ to Veneration, ‘ Here, do such and such 
things ;’ and to Reason, ‘ Here, do such and such 
things ;’ and Conscience and Veneration and 
Reason, and all the other faculties, run to do as 
they are bid; but it is the mother, Love, that 
sends them. They all represent her, and perform 
her errands. Though each one walks with a 
separate name, Love sits behind them, and they 
obey her mandates.’’ 


TROUBLES SHOULD EXALT US. 


‘ You can imagine thistle-down so light, that 
when you ran after it your running motion would 
drive it away from you, and that the more you 
tried to catch it the faster it would fly from your 
grasp. And it should be with every man that 
when he is chased with troubles, they, chasing, 
shall raise him higher and higher. 

HONOR ALL MEN. 


„It is scarcely needful to exhort men to sym- 
pathize with those of their own kind, or with 
those whom they recognize as superior to them- 
selves. Our selfishness would inspire it in the 
one case, and our ambition in the other. Men 
are quite willing from a subordinate rank to 
reach up to and sympathize with men of superior 
stamp. The student will sympathize with the 
ripe scholar ; the cadet with the veteran soldier ; 
the clerk with the millionaire. If Humboldt 
should take us into his library, show us the maps 
which he has consulted, the works which he has 
written, spread before us specimens of his cabinet 
—rock, earth, plant—he would not need to crave 
our interest and sympathy. Among men of our 
own rank, who dress as we dress, who spread 
their board as we spread ours, who occupy them- 
selves with the very things which engage our 
time and attention, we find no difficulty of sym- 
pathy. Are we merchants? We honor a man 
that can drive a smart bargain, because we do 
such things ourselves, or try to do them. If ono 
understands how to build a splendid house, how 
to invest money to a good advantage, how to get 
rich by dealing in stocks, or by wide yet circum- 
spect enterprise, how to enter into the hurly- 
burly of life, and make his way through all diffi- 
culties by the force of will and wisdom—if one is 
what we are ambitious to become, if we are not 
like him already, we find it easy to sympathize 
with him. But when at sundown the sweated 
laborer comes trudging weary from the field; 
when the blacksmith, smouched and grimed, 
stands cooling himself in the door while we drive 
past; when the subterranean collier emerges into 
our sphere; when men forever stooping to the 
spade, back-bent, in laying stones, delving, grop- 
ing, toiling men, whose extreme necessities have 
consumed all their hours with hard work, leaving 
little leisure, and no disposition for reading and 
improvement—when this great army, I say, that 
immensely populates the world, and represents 
nine tenths of the whole race, are brought before 
us, how seldom do we find working in us the 
quick response of relationship! We thank God 
and bless ourselves that our lot was not like 
theirs. Where there is one man engaged in the 
things in which you take interest, there are a 


million of blood-bought men, eternal spirits, that 
are groping, yearning, longing, in the midst of 
scenes far below you. And what is the command 
of God to you with reference to these uncounted 
and innumerable ones? ‘Mind not high things, 
but condescend to men of low estate. Honor all 
men.’ ” 
MAN HIGHER THAN INSTITUTIONS. 

‘t «THs SABBATH WAS MADB FOR MAN, AND NOT 
MAN FOR THB SABBATO ! That sentence is passed 
upon every usage, custom, law, government, 
church, orinstitution. Man is higher than them 
all. Not one of them but may be changed, 
broken, or put away, if the good of any man re- 
quire it. Only, it must be his higher good, his 
virtue, his manhood, his purity and truth, his 
life and progress, and not his mere capricious 
material interests.’’ 


RELIGION NOT TO BE LOCKED UP. 

“ Do you suppose that religion is like a bird in 
a cage, an. l that you can lock it up in the church, 
and that the keeper will take care of it, and feed 
it, and have it ready to sing for you whenever 
you choose to come here and listen to it? Is 
that your idea of religion? Very well, then, 
your Bible and mine are different. We read dif- 
ferent translations!“ 


MAKING RULES FOR OTHERS. 
It is not selfishness in themselves, but selfish- 


` ness in others, that men hate. Every man wants 


his wifo, his children, and his neighbors to love 
him supremely. Everybody thinks that overy- 
body else ought to kecp their temper. He is the 
only one that has a right to indulge in ill-temper. 
Every man draws the reins tight in regard to 
other people, but allows himself the widest lati- 
tude.” 
VANITY. 

‘¢T would much rather fight pride than vanity, 
because pride has a stand-up way of fighting. 
You know where it is. It throws its black shadow 
on you, and you are not at a loss where to strike. 
But vanity is that delusive, that insectiferous, 
that multiplied feeling, and men that fight van- 
ities are like men that fight midges and butter- 
flics. It is easier to chase them than to hit 
them.” . 
LOVE AND ETERNITY. 

‘ Who ever passed the tomb of Abelard and 
Heloise in the ground of Père la Chaise without 


a heart-swell? There is no deep love which has 
not in it an element of solemnity. It moves 
through the soul as if it were an inspiration of 
God, and carries with it something of the awe 
and shadow of eternity.“ 


———— 


Lives LosT BY THE REBELLION.—The War De- 
partment computes the number of deaths in the 
Union armies since the commencement of the war 
at 325,000, and of Southern soldiers at 200,000 
making at least 525,000 lives that have been lost, 
a part of the costly price paid for the defense of 
the nation’s life. At Gettysburg, 23,000 Union 
soldiers were killed, wounded, or taken prisoners 
—our greatest lose during one campaign. Gen. 
Grant’s losses, from the time he crossed the Rap- 
idan until Lee’s surrender, were about 90,000. 
Great as were our losses, they were far below 
those incurred in European wars, owing to our 
superior medical and sanitary arrangements, and 
the care of the Government for its troops. 
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PORTRAIT OF JOHN PIER PONT. 


JOHN PIERPONT. 


Jonn Prerpont had a marked constitution, both 
physically and mentally. His head was large, 


and amply developed in the reasoning, the moral, 


the social, and the executive forces. His high, 
broad, square forehead gave him the reasoning 
and analytical power. It was wide at Mirthful- 
ness, and large at Ideality, giving him wit, poetry, 
and imagination. He had integrity, steadfast- 
ness, and self-reliance, which made him master of 
himself and of whatever subject he attempted to 
discues. His strong social nature endeared him, 
to his friends, and enabled him to exert an influ- 
ence wherever he went. He had an excitable 
mental temperament; at the same time enough 
of the motive to give him strength, endurance, 
and consistency. 

We published in the Journat for 1853 an ex- 
tended analysis and a very lengthy biography of 
this distinguished man, to which we must refer 
the reader. 

From his biography, published at that time, we 
draw the following facts: 

John Pierpont was born in Litchfield, Conn., on 
the 6th of April, 1785, consequently at the time 
of bis death, Aug. 26, 1866, was in his 82d year. 

His anoestors were among the Puritan yeo- 
manry of New England. His grandfather, the 
Rev. James Pierpont, was one of the founders of 
Yale College, at which institution the subject of 
this memoir was graduated in 1804. 

After leaving college, Mr. Pierpont adopted 
teaching as a profession, which he followed sev- 
eral years. From his early experience as an in- 
structor he was led to take a warm interest in the 
subject of education, and the city of Boston will 
long remember him for his labors in this di- 
rection. 


Mr. Pierpont returned to Litchfield in 1809, and 
commenced the study of law in the celebrated law- 
school of that place. In 1811 he married Mies 
Mary Sheldon Lord, of Litchfield, and settled 
as a lawyer in Newburyport, Mase. But his 
practice not agreeing with his health, he engaged 
in mercantile pursuits in Baltimore, but soon dis- 
covered that he was not fitted for trade. At the 
same time he was the subject of deep religious 
impressions, without which he would have been 
unfaithful to his Puritan descent. Inheriting a 
warm faith in Christianity, though unable to em- 
brace the creed of Calvin, he had long cherished 
a desire to devote himself to the ministry of the 
Gospel. He determined to enter the clerical 
profession, and became a member of the divinity 
school at Cambridge in 1818. Within a year 
from his entrance he received an invitation to 
succeed the celebrated Dr. Holley as pastor of the 
Hollis Street Church in Boston, and was ordained 
in 1819. But being by nature a man of strong 
convictions and plainness of speech, he soon 
stirred up aspirit of opposition, especially among 
the wealthy Bostonians, who constitated a portion 
of his congregation. The ultimate result of this 
was a litigation, which lasted some years, with 
the wealthy distillers of Boston on the subject of 
temperance, not a few of whom were members of 
his congregation. With the high moral aims 
which have always characterized his career, Mr. 
Pierpont used his clerical influence for the pro- 
motion of social reforms. He labored in behalf 
of Temperance, Anti-Slavery, the Melioration of 
Prison Discipline, and other humanitarian objects 
with great zeal, throwing himself into these 
movements with peculiar energy and unflinching 
courage, never shrinking from their support on 
account of their unpopularity. He had no desire 
to ‘‘make friends of the mammon of unright- 
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eousness. He uttered his convictions in the 
trumpet tones of religious earnestness. Every 
word told. At length, the persons who throve 
by existing abuses took the alarm. They began to 
quail before the burning eye of the fiery-hearted re- 
former. Discontented murmurs were heard “ be- 
tween the porch and the altar,” as the undis- 
mayed “ man of God” lifted up his voice in re- 
buke of some gigantic iniquity. 

After vindicating his position, and sustaining 
the reforms he had adopted, he retired from the 
Hollis Street Church and became the first pastor 
of the Unitarian Church in Troy in 1845, remain- 
ing there four years, when he accepted a call to 
Medford, Massachusetts, which he occupied for 
seven years. 

During his residence in Boston, Mr. Pierpont, 
besides devoting himself zealously to the more 
immediate duties of his profession, took an active 
interest in the progress of science. His first ac- 
quaintance with Phrenology made him a convert 
to the correctness of its principles. He studied 
it with enthusiasm, and delighted in explaining 
its practical applications. He saw in it a power- 
ful auxiliary to the cause of education and of 
moral and religious truth in general.“ Upon 
Spurzheim's visit to this country in 1882 he be- 
came his intimate friend, giving him the benefit 
of his influence, his counsels, and his sympathy, 
when a stranger in a strange land. He felt 
the sudden death of that great philanthropist as 
a deep personal grief. No friend more faithfal 
stood by his dying couch. No more intelligent 
or feeling tribute has been given to his memory 
than those which fell from the lips of Mr. Pier- 
pont in his ode respecting his death, which we 
here copy. 


AN ODE TO SPURZHEIM. 


Stranger, there is bending o'er thee 
Many an eye with sorrow wet; 

All our stricken hearts deplore thee; 
Who that knew thee can forget ? 
Who forget what thon hast spoken ? 

Who thine eye—thy noble frame ? 
But that golden bow! is broken, 
In the greatness of thy fame. 


Autumn’s leaves shall fall and wither 
On the spot where thou dost rest ; 
Tis in love we bear thee thither, 

To thy mourning Mother's breast. 
For the stores of scicnce brought us, 
For the charm thy goodness gave, 
To tho lessons thon hast taught us, 
Can we give thee but a grave? 


Nature's priest, how pure and fervent 
Was thy worship at her shrine! 

Friend of man—of God the servant, 
Advocate of truth divine; 

Taught and charm’d, as by no other, 
We have been, and hoped to be; 

But while waiting round thee, brother, 
For thy light — tis dark with thee. 


* Mr. Pierpont delivered an address, by invitation, be- 
fore the Phrenological Society in New York, which was 
immediately published at this office, under the title of 
“ HARMONY OF PHRENOLOGY WITH THE SCRIPTURES," 
price % cents. In this he analyzed the moral and ani- 
mal faculties; shows why the wicked are sometimes 
prospered, and why godly men suffer adversity; the 
spiritual and the natural; what is regeneration? etc, It 
is a lecture which all phrenologists should read. 
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Dark with thee! No; thy Creator— 
All whose creatures and whose laws 
Thou didst love—ehall give thee greater 
Light than earth -s earth withdraws. 


not cringe and creep, and bow and lisp, like a 
literary fop, but like a brave, honest, earnest 
man as he was, spoke the sentiments that were 
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UTILITY VS. CURIOSITY. 


Formerty, when Phrenology was but little 
understood, persons having a very limited degree 


To thy God thy godlike spirit born in his soul. He was an artist who thought > 
Back we give in filial trust; the picture of more consequence than the frame. of confidence in 1 manifested no 
Thy cold clay—we grieve to bear it He loved nature more than he feared the oritic. | little curiosity to hear what would be ssid of 
To its chamber but we must. them. The usual mode of address was then some- 


Mr. Pierpont was practical and humane, not 
abstract and dogmatic in his religion ; in morals, 
lofty, pure, and uncompromising ; in spirit, lib- 
eral, aspiring, and free; in thought, at once log- 
ical, imaginative, and original. His personal 
appearance combined dignity and elegance. At 

eighty years of age he was erect as an Indian 
warrior. His manners were graceful and im- 
pressive. His voice had a silvery sweetness, with 
a singular and most pleasing variety of intona- 


He never committed infanticide on his ideas at 
their birth for fear that they should hereafter be 
murdered by some hypercritical reviewer. Was 
there a temple to be dedicated to the service of 
God, his muse, with harp in hand, stood at the 
altar. Was there a monument to be erected over 
the dust of departed worth, he there built a pyr- 
amid of verse that will stand when the stones 
shall have fallen. Was there a crisis in the cause 
of reform, when the great heart of humanity 
must speak or break, his words were its throbs, 


what as follows: 

“JT would like to have you examine my head 
and see if you can tell me my character.” Now, 
it is very different, something like this: 

“I have called to have my character delineated, 
with a view to learn what I am by organization 
best fitted for, or what I can do best; how to 
overcome and correct besetting sins, and how to 
make the most of myself,” etc. 

In this spirit two young ladies recently called 


A at our office, and one of them placed in our bands 

tion. : 

An interesting incident in Mr. Pierpont's life mua ens Iia sentimenta; a beautifully written note, wi:hout names, which 
— Ü — 

occurred last year, when a large number of his ists eee ae a 

friends and admirers celebrated his eightieth BEYOND. +: The young person who gives you this is 


birthday at Washington. Letters were received 
from nearly all of the prominent literary men in 
the country. Among these were the following 
poetical tributes : 

FROM W. c. BRYANT, NOW PAST 70 YEARS OF AGE. 
To the Rev. John Pierpont, on his Eightieh Birthday, 


Og, soul! why loiter with the clods of earth? 
Why try thy pinions not in boundless flight, 
Beyond the measure of the day and night, 

And seek the source of thy celestial birth ? 

Nor hear a tale of strange and viewless things, 
By voices of the wand' ring breezes brought, 
Where thy immortal self hath never sought 


desirous of having her head examined. She does not 
come to you as to a fortunc-teller, nor for mere amuse- 
ment. She is really anxious to learn something of her- 
self, with a view to self-improvement. She knows that 
if you deal frankly with her you will tell her somo things 
not altogether pleasant to hear; but to improve bei el, 
it is necessary to know herself. She will be most gr. e- 


- fal to you for any assistance; merely marking her num- 


April 6, 1808: saltan reaching wings bers on a chart will not be of so much help as a few words. 
The mightiest of the Hebrew seers, a ae the 5 idee! aR k $ She would like to know her capabilities that she may not 
Clear-eyed and hale at eighty years, Eternal of Himself a spar waste her efforts in uncertain attempts, as she is en- 


From Pisgah saw the hills and plaine 
Of Canaan, green with brooks and rains. 


Our poet, strong in frame and mind, 
Leaves eighty well-spent years behind; 
And forward looks to fields more bright 
Than Moses saw from Pisgah's height. 


Yet, be our Pierpont’s voice and pen 
Long potent with the sons of men ; 

And late his summons to the shore 
Where he shall meet his youth once more. 


Made thee a deathless spirit evermore? 
And shall not thy immortal essence soar 

And hymn it farther skyward than the lark? 

And shall earth's vapor-clouds ascend more high? 
Approach more near His dwelling- place than thee 
Who claimest of Infinity to be 

An offspring having birth beyond the aky ? 

Oh, not with these! Oh, soni! thy fight abate, 
Bat past the farthest star that shines through space, 
Until thy Jonging eyes with rapture trace 

The splendor blazing through the golden gate. 


deavoring to make up to herpelf, by study, the disadvan- 
tages of early orphanage. Also, in what would she best 
succeed should she be obliged to depend upon her own 
efforts. She fcels that when she sees you she will not be 
able to ack a question or say anything, because she will 
fel so timid; but I, the writer of this, have seen you, 
and have studied your publications closely; L pave prof- 
ited by them, generally, and your personal help in ex- 
amining my head, and eaying the few words that were so 
little for you to speak, so much for me to hear. Your 
kind, patient menner, though yout time was so precious, 


WILLIAN OULLER . That entrance of thy birthplace view afresh, ere aint denne ty E DOA 2 or m ren 
FROM youn 8. WHITTIER, THE QUAKER PORT. With living bliss enwrapped and satisfied to you in her behalf, for though unknown to 


To John Pierpont : 
Health to thee, Pierpont, tried and honest, 
In Freedom's fight among the soonest, 


To feel that thou, so near thy Father's side, 
His face might see bat for thy vail of flesh. 
BERTHA HASSELTINE. 


Joi Iam what you woald 


A SERKER OF TRUTH. 
{We require no prompting to tell the truth, no 
cautions not to flatter, nor hints as to peculiarities. 


Who ern 5 minstrel crownest Se eee It is quite enough for us to know the person call- 
edi one hoary tae AUTUMN IS COMING. ing desires to be examined, to secure our best 
Thy hymns of praise! CF endeavors to do justice to the subject and to our- 
Where now ste ull the “ moo good. — selves. Our accountability is higher than simply 
The Camaan-cursing Brotherhood. 5 5 ea iaiia , to please the subject. We must be true to our 
The mobs they raised, the storms they brewed, And 5 a ont rh : God, our science, and ourselvee—then we shall 
Sheer Bane oe ies O'er the lifo that shall bave flown. be true to all. 
They ve all * gone under!” : Autamn leaves will shortly fall, Phrenology is no longer a plaything, to be used 
And thon, onr noblest and our oldest, Gently yield to Nature's call for amusement, though there is no subject more 
Badly walk in little crowds, capable of affording agreeable entertainment than 
Our priest and poet, first and boldest, p 
Crowned with thy fouracore yearn, behokdest cage a md res this, but it should never be prostituted to un- 
Thy country free— Then the dense to ring worthy purposes, and no true phrenologist will 
O sight to warm a heart the coldest ; VF let It down tora Terei vii fortune-telling, or to 
How much more thee! Birds of song love sunny skies, bar- a 
All blessings from the bounteous Giver Where the Summer never dies. 
Be thine on either side the river; Autumn moments will not wait, ee 
And when thy sum of life forever Soon they'll close the golden gate, Tur maid I love has dark-brown eyes, 
The angels foot up, And the joys we dreamed were ours And rose-leaf Itps of red, 
Not vain shall seam thy long endeavor Will have perished with the flowers. She wears the moonshine reuni her aedk, 
All wrong to root up! Deeds of goodness, deeds of sin, ‘The sanshine round her head ; 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. Grain and tares all gathered in; And she is rich in every grace, 
AMBSBUEY, 8d n. >., 1068. This shall be the signal cast, 5 
l T the harvest’ t. crown ge m envy me 
Jobn Pierpont, the preacher and poet, was a elling us the 8 pas ihe gnlention Ge her alle: 
man on whose shoulders the mantle of true ge- 3 pe! drear and henna 5 are ane 8 
Hi egan ea barren—c y fate; OTEMPORARY says some ers have 
a er ail His pen 1 = f Pi This shall be th’ unwelcome dawn found silver on one of the slopes of M unt Parnas- 
RPC ore ee oer .. BANOE Eno Telling us the Summer's gone. sus. They are more su than most of the A 
N words, but the gold of pure thought. He did BUFFALO, August, 1966. poets have been. | 
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Signs of Character.“ 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
Por soul ie form, and doth the body make. penser. 


AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 
Loon on.] 


o RY JOHN REAL. 


Waie I was pursuing these investigations pa- 
tiently and conscientiously, in my own way, Port- 
land was visited by a number of itinerant lectur- 
ers, who were generally uneducated, ignorant 
pretenders and quacks, and they lectured in very 
bad Engiieh. But among them was one, a Mr. 
Jones, from Hartford, if I remember aright, who 
with a large, well-developed head of his own, had 
some very good notions upon the subjęgt, and not 
only examined in public, but lectured in a sensi- 
ble way. f 

He was rather unfair, however, and used to 
make inquiries about our leading men, and watch 
the countenances of those who were under exam- 
ination, as a physiognomist; so that his opinions 
were not founded altogether upon the testimony 
of the organs, though he said they were, but 
wisely and properly upon expression, features, 
aad temperament. 

AN INCIDENT. 

One day, in conversation with him, while a sub- 
ject was under examination, he begged me to lay 
my hand upon the posterior region of the man’s 
head, so as to cover the organ of Self-Esteem and 
touch the neighboring organs. I did so, and found 
the whole tablet broken up and apparently dislo- 
cated in a way I had never seen before. Yet it 
did not seem to be abnormal. Nor was it, as I had 
reason to believe; no violence had been suffered, 
and no ailment, so far as the party knew, to pro- 
duce derangement or a partial absorption of the 
parts. But Mr. Jones told me that he had met 
with several cases of the sort, and that always, 
upon patient inquiry, he had found the individual 
to have undergone some kind of shipwreck in 
business, or some violent and sudden change in 
his hopes and purposes and plans of life—and 
all within a few years at furthest. I found such 
to be the case with the head under examination; 
and I dwell upon the fact with a view to some- 
thing which occurred not long after. 


PHRENOLOGY IN COURT. 

About this time, early in the year 1885, I had 
an opportunity of bringing Phrenology into court, 
and obliging Dr. Mighels, Dr. Bartlett, and Dr. 
Barrett, three of our leading physicians, and all 
three believers, though only one (Dr. Mighels) 
was acquainted with the science, to testify under 
oath to their belief in the great leading prinoi- 
ples of the science, though much against their in- 
clination ; for while they were ready enough to 
acknowledge their faith in conversation with me, 
they shrank from confessing it before men. Yet 
more ; from these three witnesses, one of them, 
if no more, an expert, I obtained a solemn recog- 
nition of Spurzheim and Combe as authorities 
in medical jurisprudence. I had already secured 
Dr. Ray, who has since written so much and so 


well upon that subject. But all these gentle- 


men, being physicians, were unwilling to appear 
as phrenologists ; and therefore they fought shy, 
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as their brethren of Providence did at the time 
of Miss Brackett's appearance, when the claims 
of animal magnetism, and its accompanying mys- 
teries of clairvoyance, and foresight, and sus- 
pended sensibility, were on trial. 

Bat I persisted, nevertheless. The ends of 
justice required it of me. It was high time that 
Phrenology and the delievers in Phrenology 
abeuld be put upon the stand; new questions in 
medical jurisprudence were constantly coming 
up; and if, in the case I am about to give some 
account of, I could prove an injury to the head 
soon after birth; or make it probable, by the 
testimony of medical men, that the boy referred 


to had sustained an injury ; or that there was a 
malformation of the head; or that the remark- 
able want of symmetry (one ear being higher 
than the other, and the development of Destruc- 
tiveness and Secretiveness considerably larger 
on that side) indicated something doubfftd as to 
the healthy condition of the brain, I should be 
able to introduce Phrenology for the first time 
into a court of justice, and obtain the responses 
of her priesthood upon oath. I prepared for 
trial, therefore, with these three leading objects 
in view, the discovery of truth, the promotion of 
justice, and the enlargement of legal science. 


THE CASB ON TRIAL. 

The facts of the case were as follows: A boy 
named Major Mitchell, an illegitimate child, whe 
had been takea care of as a pauper, till his mother 
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married a man who was not bis father, enticed 
another little boy, with whom he had a misunder- 
standing, into the woods, and there stripped him 
naked, and tied his feet and hands to trees, and 
beat him, according to his own stories, with 
switches hour after hour, till both were ezbaust- 
ed, crammed earth and grass into his mouth, put 
him into a little stream of water to drown him, 
and held his head under, till he was quiet, and 
finally with a bit of crooked rusty tin, succeeded 
in mutilating him by castration. Mitchell was 


[Ocr, 


nine, the other boy, “little David,” only eight. 
Upon an examination of the boy’s head by Mr. 
Jones, who was an exceedingly cautious man, and 
self-distrustful, he pronounced him both coward- 
ly and treacherous. That he might not be aided 
in his conclusions by the surroundings and ap- 
pearances, Mr. Jones was taken into a private 
room of the jail, where he was first called upon 
to examine the head of a dirty-looking ragged 
boy whom he pronounced a very honest fellow, 
which was true After this, the little monster was 
brought forth, rigged out in his best and cleanest 
clothes, and after a careful examination, the char- 
acter educed from the examination, and there an- 
nounced, corresponded with all that occurred on 
the trial that soon followed. 


THE LITTLE MONSTER. 

I had a cast taken of the head by Michellicini, 
of Boston, there said to be employed by the Phre- 
nological Society ; but although it was received 
and published there as authentic and trustworthy, 
it was altogether a bungliag affair, and like one 
made of myself at the same time, by the same 
artist, alike false and preposterous, as shown by 
actual measurements. I then had a drawing of 
the head in profile and rear, copies of which I 
send you herewith, and I have all the measure- 
ments before me now, if you need them. Three 
different reports of the trial appeared at the time : 
the first in a pamphlet by Mr. James F. Otis, now 
one of the Picayune editors; one by Mr. Patrick 
Greenleaf, then a lawyer and afterward a clergy- 
man; and a third by myself, which came out, 
week after week, in the New England Galaxy, of 
which I was the senior editor, though not living 
in Boston, early in the year 1835. 

The boy was convicted, and sentenced for nine 
years to the Statea Prison at Thomaston, and with 
my entire and hearty concurrence, as on the 
whole the best place for him; for ough neither 
an idiot, nor morally insane, he was clearly under- 
witted, and might be dangerous, if allowed to go 
at large, without first undergoing a course of 
preparation for the great business of life, with 
wholesome discipline and restraint. 

RESULTS OF THE TRIAL. 

The result on the whole was more satisfactory 
to me than ff the boy had been acquitted. He 
was out of harm’s way, and the community more 
safe. Phrenology began to be inquired iuto, and 
talked about, and believed in, by hundreds who 
but a little time before had been among the soof- 
fers and blasphemere. And here let me add, 
that when Mr. George Combe was in this coun- 
try he came to see me about this very case, and 
we went over all the evidence together, and ex- 
amined and measured the bust, and verified the 
drawing by Professor Seager, now of the Naval 
Academy. What use he made of the facts far- 
nished him I do not know; bat be wanted them, 
and promised to publish them after his return to 
Edinburgh.* Perhaps I ought to mention here that 
notwithstanding his profound theoretical knowl- 
edge of the science, I found Mr. Combe deficient 
in a certain kind of practical knowledge ; he 
would not coggent to make any examinations ; 80 


* They were published in Combe’s Tour in Amer- 
ca. — ED. PHREN. JOUR. 
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that if the living head of Mejor Mitchell had been 
submitted to his inspection, he would bave known 


t Ae 


no more of bis character than he did from the 


testimony of others. 
AMATEUR EXAMINATIONS. 

Not long after this, and at the time of the great 
fire in New York, in 1836, I believe, I happened 
to be there on business, and boarded at Mrs. 
Eaton’s, on Broadway. A terrible snow-storm 
had put a stop te traveling, business was para- 
lyzed, and people did not know what to do with 
themselves. We were looking for a declaration 
of war against France ; the distant mutterings of 
the old-fashioned Jackson thunder were begin- 
ning to be beard. A party of us determined to go 
to Washington, as soon as the roads were opened, 
and to pass our time as pleasantly as we could, 
after the idling of the day—not the business of 
the day—was over, for there was no business, 
and our evenings were spent between dancing, 
card-playing, gossiping, flirting in a serious way, 
and the examination of heads. I had been 
questioned about my belief in the new science, 
and challenged to the proof, so that night after 
night, for more than a week, my hands were liter- 
ally full. In every case I preferred strangers, 
though I did not refuse to examine the heads of 
those I knew best. I did not pretend to soften 
or qualify, nor was I mealy-mouthed in pronounc- 
ing judgment. The consequence was, that before 
I knew it, I had quite a reputation at stake. 

TESTING PHRENOLOGY. 

At last the roads were free, and our party 
started for Washington. While on the way, the 
subject of Phrenology was brought up, and some 
pretty tough stories were told about my success 
with the ladies at Mrs. Eaton's; with ‘the ladies’ 
beads, I mean, of course, for I had nothing to do 
with their hearts. I found myself surrounded by 
resolute unbelievers, among whom were Mr. 
Daniel Low, whom I had known at Paris, and a 
Mr. Hunt, of Cincinnati, I believe, who was said 
to be the richest man of his age in our country ; 
the names of the others I have now forgotten. 
All tried to have the question settled in one way, 
and that was by examination of their heads. It 
was in vain that I remonstrated with them, say- 
ing they would never be satisfied, no matter how 
correct my judgment might be. Having been 
together day after day, for two weeks or so, they 
would believe that my judgment was founded 
upon what I had observed in their tempers, 
habits, and characteristics. I refused, therefore, 
point blank. But,” said I, “although I ean 
not consent to examine your heads, while I know 
you to be unbelievers and scoffers, I will examine 
the head of any stranger you may bring me, and 
if the person has a character, anything whereby 
he may be distinguished from others, and you 
know enough of him to judge, I will undertake 
to satisfy you, and may probebly tell you some- 
thing that you never supposed to be in him, how- 
ever long or fntimately you may have associated 
with him; for I tell you plainly that I would 
rather trust my fingers, than my eyes or ears, in 


jadging of character, and should rely more upon. 


a five minutes’ examination of any head, for cer- 
tain purposes, than upon the acquaintance of many 
years.” They were astonished at my earnestness 
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and apparent sincerity, as they afterward ac- 
knowledged, and began to whisper among them- 
selves, as if they had thought L was carrying the 
joke a little too far, which had been so pleasant in 
the long, dreary winter évenings at Mra. Eaton’s. 

That night we were obliged to lie over at Havre 
de Grace. After supper, while we were sitting 
round the fire, and waiting for news from the 
outer wortd, the subject of Phrenology was again 
brought up, and I was badgered, till my patience 
began to give way. They wanted me to examine 
all their heads—we had nothing else to do—and 
it would help pass the evening. Again I refused, 
and for the same reason. I knew them too well ; 
but I was ready to try my hand upon a stranger 
—not my “luck,” as they called it, like the poor 
sailor who had such bad luck in spelling, when 
his fingera were cold. 


A SUBJECT FOUND. 

Yet more, if they would give me the character 
of anybody distinguished, I would tell them what 
his predominant organs must be, and show them 
how to finger for themselves, till they verified the 
man's earthly horoscope. Nay, more; from what 
I already knew of the party, I would undertake 
to say what predominant organs might be found 
in them all, and they might judge for themselves, 
though I would not promise to qualify them for 
readihig character generally. But if a man were 
over-cautious, or obstinate, or quarrelsome, or 
arrogant, I was ready to show what his organs 
were, so that ignorant as they all were of the 
science, they might easily verify such traths for 
themselves. While we were gossiping and jok- 
ing one another in this way, a stranger, who had 
been listening with great apparent interest, eskod 
two or three questions at once. Before I could 
answer, there was a general outburst among my 
friends. ‘‘ The very stranger you want,“. said 
they. now take him!’ “ With all my heart,” 
I replied ; bat is there anybody here who knows 
him well enough to satisfy yon—you, gentlemen, 
not me—I don’t want any corroboration for my- 
self?” “O yes,” somebody answered, we all 
know him ; he bas been here eversince—I forget 
how long ago.“ 

“Very well; it is not just sach a case, I must 
acknowledge, as I should like, if I may jadge 
from appearances, but as you desire it, we'll 
run for luck.” The stranger was a dark, small 
man, wiry, bilious, nervous, compact, and evi- 
dently taciturn, and about thirty, according to 
my present recollections. A long pause of prep- 
aration followed, while the bystanders arranged 
themselves; and then. I added, that the stranger 
might know what be had to expeet, “Iam not 
mealy-mouthed, let me tell you, in my examina- 
tions; what I find, I shall speak of, and speak 
plainly, too, however muoh it may disappoint or 
offend you. You must not look for flattery or 
concealment ; I may have to lay your very heart 
bare, and perhaps may communicate even to 
those who have longest known you, and even to 
yourself, something that neither you nor they are 
well prepared for. Are you satisfied with such 
conditions ?” 

„Go ahead !” was the reply, and the man stood 
uncovered before me, with a steady, untroubled 
look, as if waiting for the onset. A dead silence 
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followed, as I ran over the general configuration 
of the head with a rapid touch, pausing bere and 
there for a moment only, and at last stopping 
with these words: 

“ You could not have helped me to a better 
subject, gentlemen,” said I, than chance has 
thrown in our way. I am willing to rest the 
whole question upon what I have now under my 
hand ; and, what is more, I undertake to say that 
the man himself will acknowledge the truth of 
what I haye to say. 


A STRONG CASE. | 

“In the first place, I am astonished to find him 
alive ; I wonder he has not died upon the scaffold 
by judgment of law long ago; I never knew 
a moro deadly, unforgiving temper, and yet,” I 
added, for he began to breathe hard, and shift his 
feet, as if getting ready to spring at my throat, 
“ and yet, he is of a generous nature. magnanimous, 
I might say, conscientious, and truthful, so that I, 
for one, am willing to take him at his word, after 
we get through. I find, moreover, that the domes- 
tic and social propensities are well pronounced, 
that he loves children, and reverences woman; 
but, notwithstanding all this, I do not believe he 
is a married man, or that he ever will be.” AsI 
said this, I felt him tremble all over. Something 
bas happened to him, something very terrible, 
which hes broken up all his plans of life, changed 
his very nature, soured bis temper, and made him 
unrelenting and remorseless.” My hands, all the 
time I was uttering this judgment, rested apon 
the crown of his head, where I found the organ of 
Self-Esteem, and all the proximate organs, espe- 
cially Inhabitivenees and Adhesiveness, broken 
up—undulating, with here and there a sort of 
edge lifted up, like a disturbed stratification. 
“ And all this, I should say,” thinking of Mr. 
Jones, and of the cases I had met with before, “ all 
this must have happened to you within the last 
five, nay, within the last three, years.” 


PHRENOLOGY TRIUMPHANT. 

Anything more!“ said the stranger, in a sort 
of stage whisper, which had a singular effect up- 
on the bystanders, I thought, for they all moved 
away, as if they expected something serious to 
happen. “ Have you done, sir?” he added, with 
startling abruptness, looking me straight in the 
eyes with an expression I never shall forget. 

“ Yes,” I answered, “unless you have questions 
to ask.” 

He began to breathe more freely, and after in- 
quiring into the grounds of my belief, so that I 
was obliged to give a lecture upon the science, 
he turned upon me and asked me, in my turn, if 
I had any questions to propound. 

«Yes, sir,” said I, somewhat nettled, I acknowl- 
edge, at his insolent manner—“ yes, sir; and 
you must answer them, and answer them truly.” 

“Must!” he muttered, with a look of trium- 
phant defiance, which made me feel rather uncom- 
fortable. 

„Ves, sir—must—must by a law of your na- 
ture which governs you, so that, as I told you all 
at first, the man himself is ready to testify, and 
what is more, to tell not only the truth, but the 
whole truth of himself, and nothing but the 
truth.“ 

„And when do you say this breaking up,’ as 
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you called it, whereby all my prospects in life 
were blasted, took place?“ 

„Not more than three years ago,” said I, de- 
termined in this one case to run for luck, and 
then explain after we were all through. He 
bowed, and after debating with himself for two 
or three minutes, folded his arms on his breast 
and waited the onset. 

„Do me the favor, sir,“ said I, “to state in 
general terms to the company whether the char- 
acter I have ascribed to you is just or otherwise 
—true or false—and then, if you please, I should 
like to have you go Into particulars.” 

s I have nothing to say about general charac- 
ter,” said he; I have no fault to find with you; 
but really, sir—really—do you pretend to say 
you do not know me ?—that you do not know 
who I am 

“ Know you, sir! I never saw you before—I 
never heard of you—I do not even know your 
name. Allow me to ask, if you cver saw or 
heard of me before, or if you know anything 
about me?” 

“ Nothing at all; so far as I know, and wish to 
believe, we are perfect strangers; but then“ 
covering his eyes with both hands for a moment 
— ‘how can I believe you? all this is 80 
strange! 

I saw he was coming to the point, and said, 
For the satisfaction of those gentlemeg who do 
not believe ia Phrenology, I want you to state 
such facts in your life as you may think proper 
to mention, whether they are for or against what 
I have declared.” 

After a little hesitation, the stranger gave us a 
brief, hurried outline of his life. He had been 
a trader ia the West; waa very poor, and had 
brought up and educated a whole family of bro- 
thers and sisters ; living himself unmarried, until 


about five years before, he bed met with a young | 


woman (in Connoctient, I believe) who had en- 
gaged to marry him at a few day notice, after 
he had settled up his affairs at the West. He left 
her and went back only to find that his partner 
in business had run away, and taken with him all 
the partnership property, leaving him utterly 
helpless and hopeless. He tried to find the 
wretch, but hia tracks were so covered up, that he 
was obliged to abandon the hope for awhile; and 
being unable to marry, and without capital or 
friends, he came to Havre de Grace, where he 
had lived like a wild beast in his lair, waiting for 
his prey to go by. Yet more: in justification of 
what I had ventured to say about his deadly, un- 
forgiving temper, he acknowledged that only a 
few months before, he had tried to kill a man in 
his little counting-room. 

“ How?” said I, “and with what kind of a 
weapon?“ sure that I should find something cu- 
rious or dreadful in the circumstances. 

ts With an umbrella.“ 

With an umbrella! but how 7“ 

“ I tried to thrust it down his throat,“ he an- 
ewered. 

“ And why down his throat, pray 

“ Because,” he replied, through his shut teeth, 
‘ because I wanted to punish the offending mem- 
ber. He had insulted me with his tongue.” 

„Are you satisfied, gentlemen ?” said I, after 
we had got throngh, and they stood a little way 
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off, nodding and whispering to one another, and 
occasionally interposing a question. 
ANOTHER TENT. 

They looked astonished—pussied—but woald 
not own up at onee. They carried the story, 
however, to Washington, where I had my hands 
Tull again, so that every evening, and almost 
every hour of the day, I had callers, who were 
ready ta submit, if I would indulge them. I 
could not refuse; and ene evening went with 
some friends to the room of Abbott Lawrence, 
where we met Mr. Granger and some other of 
our notabilities and magnates, who had planned 
an attack upog me, and were prepared with 
charts of their heads by Mr. Fowler himself, 
which they proposed to let me look at, before I 
attempted any examination. I refused to see the 
charts—I would not even look at them; But,” 
said I, “gentlemen, I will take the same scale of 
ten, though I have always been accustomed to 
that of twenty; and after we are through, you 
may compare my estimates with Mr. Fowler’s, 
and see how far we are agreed. They did so, and 
we were found to agree so perfectly, except upon 
our estimate of one single organ—I think it was 
that of Comparison — that they were indeed 
astonished. 

MARGARET FULLER. 

Bat I must finish. Not long after this, happen- 
ing to find myself at Providence, R. I., whither I 
bad gone to investigate for myself the phenomena 
of animal magnetism, and clairvoyance, and the 
pretensions of Miss Brackett, I had my last pub- 
Ho trial. Among the medical men I met with 
was Dr. Hartshorn, who had just gone into the in- 
dia-rubber business, but had both the time and 
inclination for scientific inquiry. One evening, 
while we were together, the subject of Phrenot- 
ogy came up, and Mies Margaret Fuller (the 
Countess Ossoti) pressed me in her clever impe- 
rious way to tell her honestly what I thought of 
Spurzheim, Gall, and others. I had just been de- 
livering an address before a literary association 
of the University, and she had been graciously 
pleased to signify her approval. Te show my 
sincerity, I related a number of anecdotes within 
my own personal knowledge, and, if I recellest 
rightly, made a few examinations in her presence. 

. “ Did I know Mr. Fowler ?” she asked me. 

„There are two,” said I; “but I have never 
happened to mest with either.” 

What did I think of them ?” 

„That they are beyond all question, the clev- 
erest and safest examiners I ever knew, judging 
by the charts I have seen of heads that I my- 
self have had an opportunity of examining ;” 
and thea I mentioned what hed happened at 
Washington. 

« Would I like to see one of them, who waa to 
lectare and examine heads that very evening?“ 

With all my heart—nothing would gratify me 


more.” 
A LECTURE ON PHRENOLOGY. 


No sooner said than done. She was already 
equipped ; and we lost no time in finding our 
way to the hall. It was crowded, and a gentle- 
man, said to be Mr. Fowler himself, the phrenolo- 
gist, was on the platform. He examined two or 
three heads, and called for more. All the eyes 
of our party were turned upon me, as we sat to- 
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gether near the door, and a long way from the 
lecturer. I shook m/ bead; again there was a 
call for somebody to step up to the captain’s of- 
fice, and the people about me began whispering 
and expostulating, till I was afraid they would 
call the attention of the lecturer to our part of 
the house. 

If you will not give my name,” said I, at last, 
“ I will consent to take the stand.“ 

This being agreed to, up I went A capital 
examination followed—very just, I thought, ex- 
cept in one particular ; and the result, by analy- 
sis, only went to confirm me in my good opinion 
of Mr. Fowler. There was an occasional out- 
break, and not a few pleasant laughs, among our 
party, while the lecturer was going through with 
the examination. At last, having finished, he 
asked for my name A dead silence. “Oh, but, 
gentlemen,” suid he, “it is but reasonable that 
you should give the audience an opportunity of 
judging, for the gentleman, being a public man, 
must have a well-known character.“ 

Somebody called out “ Neal—Mr. Neal 

„What Neal?“ said he. 

“ John Neal.” was the answer. 

Upon which the lecturer left bis other demon- 
strations, and stepping back a pace or two, threw 
up his bands, and exclaimed, “ Not John Neal! 
If I had known that, I would as soon have thrust 
my hands into a Iion's mouth! Why, ladies and 
gentlemen,” he added, as the whole audience be- 
gan laughing and shuffling and stamping, “ why” 
getting embarrassed—“ he is the greatest living 
phrenologist,“ etc., etc. 

Whereupon to relieve him, and put the audi- 
ence in good-humor with themselves and with 
us, I left the chair, and requesting him to take 
my place, I went behind him. I gave them a 
brief lecture upon his head. They seemed to en- 
joy the joke, and so did he, for that matter, and 
Miss Fuller and Dr. Hartshorn and others of our 
party declared it was, on the whole, the most 
amusing and satisfactory demonstration they had 
ever witnessed. Let me add, however, that I 
have reason to betieve that, although Mr. Fowler 
was advertised, it was not Mr. Fowler that I saw, 
bat a ceadjutor, with a Dutch name, which I have 
now forgotten. [Brevort 7 

MY TESTIMONY. 

And here I stop. And the result of all my ex- 
perience for something over two-score years is 
this: that Phrenology is a revelation put by God 
himself within the reach of all his intelligent crea- 
tion, to be studied and applied in all the relations 
and in all the business of life; that we are all of 


us both phrenologists and physiognomists In spite 
of ourselves, and without knowing it, and that 
we have only to enlarge our observations, and be 
honest and true to ourselves, and these two aci- 
ences will have no terrors for us, and our knowl- 
edge of them, instead of being hurtful or mis- 

us, would only serve to make us wiser 
and better, and therefore happier, both here and 
hereafter; and in conclusion let me say, that I 
have never yet examined a sturdy disbeliever 
with a head worth having. 


—ů— ů — — 


A New RraDO.— Examiner: Who was the 
strongest man?” Smart boy: “Jonah.” R- 
aminer : “Why so?” Smart boy: ‘’Cause the 
whale couldn't hold him after he got him down.“ 
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THE EYEBROWS, 
PHYSIOGNOMICALLY CONSIDERED. 


Eresrows may be thick or thin, fine or coarse, 
smooth or bushy, arched or straight, regular or 
irregular; and each ferm and quality has its 
special significance in reference to temperament 
and character. 

Thick, strong eyebrows are generally found in 
connection with abundant hair on the head and 
other parts of the 
body, and with a full 
development of the 
motive temperament. 
Such eyebrows are 
generally, but not 
always, dark They 
are very common— 
almost universal — 
among the French. 
When also coarse, 
bushy, and irregular, 
we may expect coarse- 
nees, harshness, and 
unevenness of charac- 
ter. Thin, fine, delicate ~“ 2 
eyebrows are indica- Fie. 1. 
tive of a fine-grained organization and an active, 
if not predominant mental temperament. 

The general form of the eyebr »w varies great- 
ly. In some, it is straight and horizontal; ia 
others, straight and sloping ; in others still, it is 
arched ; and the form of the arch varies almost 
infinitely. Straight eyebrows are masculine, or 
indicative of the masculine elements of character ; 
arched eyebrows are more common to woman. 

Low, projecting eyebrows indicate Discernment 
and, less 1 „ the physiological 

a reason for which is 
found in the fact, 


and projection de- 
pend upon the vol- 


Fis. 2, muscles in order 
accurately to adapt the eye to the objects exam- 
ined; hence the eyebrow is thus depressed when 
any object is closely examined, and henee per- 
sons reflecting are, by association, led thus to 
employ the muscles of the eyebrows, even when 
no particular object is before them. 

An eyebrow greatly ele- 
vated. on the contrary, as 
shown in fig. 3, indicates 
less Discernment, and the 
absence of severe thought. 

A lowering or frowning 
of the eyebrows accom- 
panies or indicates the ex- 
ercise of duthorily, es- Fie. 8. 
pecially when it takes the form of Forbidding. It 
is generally associated with any marked develop- 
mont of the sign of Commend, which consists in 
one or more transverse wrinkles over the root of 
the nose. Fig. 1 shows the first of these signs 
well developed; and the last is equally marked 
in the original, though not well represented in 
our cut.“ 


From New Physiognomy.” 


that the depression . 


N employ- ` 
ment of certain 


Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kiud— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. — Themen. 


BAY NO! 


—— 


Tis world, it is said, is a scene of probation, 
W ere mortals partake both of sorrows and gpys, 
Yet grand is the scheme for their future sal vation 
In e mparison, honors sink into mere toys. 
Calm.y considering the subject referred to, 
. Fast youths, soon or later, must learn to move slow; 
And if Young America wisdom deferred to, 
He'd learn with his syntax to plainly say No! 


For aye with the treasures of rich Colorado, 
With streams of petroleum deep as the Styx, 

If once with the wine-cup you're lost and betrayed, O, 
Young man, be assured tis a serious fix! 

The siren that sings in the sparkle of sherry, 
But beckons you on to the breakers of woe ; 

The heart of the drunkard—ah, when was it merry? 
Beware of the tempter, and learn to say No 

Don't dream that while stalking a young Chimborazo, © 
With costly ‘‘ Havana” just under your nose, 

You win from the fair and the wise who may gaze, O! 
A tithe of the homage you vainly suppose. 

No man wished a son, while be yet had his senses, 
Nor girl, who knew much, ever sighed for a beau, 

Whose business fell short of his dandy expenses; 
If she should say Tes, you had better aay No!“ 


In the deep game of life never say that the dice, 
Cards, nine-pins, or billiards will aid you to win; 
But, O youth, in the terrible knowledge of vice 
Be a novice !—'tis ever too soon to begin. 
To innocent pleasures—wit, lectures, and dances, 
And love (though not always a pleasure, I trow,) 
Debaten, skating, coneerts for various fancies— 

To these ‘tis not needful you learn to say No. 
When launching your bark on life's perilous ocean, 
Of industry, knowledge, and faith have a store; 
Your compass, the truth of a pure heart’s devotion ; 

The star of your hope, the bright girl you adore! 
Your banner your country's—her honor and glory, 

As dear as your own, blest and blessing you go; 
Calm, sunny the voyage, triumphant the story, 

If nailed at the mast-head the motto Say No!” 

Canron, N. Y. 


— — — 
WORKING POR A LIVING. 


BY MBS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


Do we not all “ work k for a living ?” 

It is customary, we know, to connect with the 
four significant words a sentimental accent of 
mild pity—a sort of imitation sympathy not un- 
mingled with contempt, when they are spoken 
with reference to a woman. And sympathy fia- 
vored with scorn or compassion is, of all mental 
doses, the hardest to take ! 

It is honorable and highly proper for a man to 
work for his daily bread ; it is his business; no- 
body expeets anything else from him ; and if he 
neglect it, he is very liable to “ bring up” in the 
poorhouse or the penitentiary. But if a woman 
is driven by averse circumstances or sudden re- 
verses to support herself by the toil of her own 
unaided hands, she is, to a certain extent, socially 
ostracised. Now what is the reason of this par- 
adox? For ourself, personally speaking, we do 
not know why the woman who sits at her sewing 
machine to earn a dollar a day, need necessarily 


be inferior to the women who sit at their sewing 
machines for nothing at all, save the very dubious 
pleasure of making shirts for a thankless genora- 
tion of husbande! There may be a distinction. 
and a difference; but, other things being equal, 
we should rather be inclined ‘to think the “ dol- 
lar-a-day” seamstress had the best of the bar- 
gain! 

Neither could we ever understand exactly, why 
the woman whose life is made miserable by the 
weighing cares and respensibiiitdes of a large 
household, should be considered so greatly supe- 
rior in happiness to her humble sister who keeps 
house contentedly in one room, and takes in fine 
washing, and has nobody bat herself to “ super- 
intend.” 

We all have our work to do fa this world, and 
we all do it, except some few who are proficients 
in the noble art of shirking ;” but there are 
classes aud grades and ranks innumerable, and 
the moment a woman sells the work of her hands 
and ber feet, and her executive abilities, she be- 
comes a “ person”—very respectable, no doubt, 
and very praiseworthy in her spirit of independ- 
ence, but still a * persoan ! And Mrs. Precision 
‘would rather her Angelina did not asseeiate 
with that class of people?“ and Mies Prim looks 
the other way when she meets the offending in- 
dividual in the street! Set Mrs. Precision and 
Miss Prim and the shrinking Angelina at dedance, 
do you say? Ah! that is not so easy. A woman 
is but a woman, and some of them have very 
soft, sensitive hearts, and although they make no 
comments, and go steadily along. the path they 
have marked out for themeelvea; they carry the 
poisoned arrow rankling within them !. 

If it is—as the spelling-books and the political 
economists tell us--landabje to. werk,ead wrong 
to be lazy, what ie the reason people hide away 
the washings and the ironings and the sweepinge 
of their existence iste the back corners of life, 
and keep such religious sense to the left hand 
as to the candle-makiag aud starching aad sorab- 
bing that has been accomplished hy the right 
hand? Why do they skulk awsy when a neigh- 
bor chances to discover them dusting carpets or 
cleaning silver, as if they had been canght in the 
perpetration of one of the seten deadly sins? 


Why do they air their hours of idleness so osten-- 


tatiously, at windows and in fashionable parks, 
with the self-satisfied look of those who would 
say to the whole world, “Look at me, if you 
please am doing nothing P? 

The wemen of olden time did net live uader 
sach an intolerable of geatility. 
They worked, and they weren’t ashamed of it, 
either. Think of Sarah, the dark-cyed beauty of 
Mamre, baking cakes for the mysterious angel- 
visitants who came in the guise of “ three men.“ 
And she did it gracefully, and well, too, we ven- 
ture our word! Remember Rebekah, drawing 
water at the well of Nabor; and pretty Rath, pe- 
tiently gleaning in -the gober folds of Boas. If 
Ruth hadn’t worked for her liviag, de you think 
she would ever have arrived m the dignity of 
being Mrs. Boas? Are we -nitteteenth-centuryites 
any better than those lovely mothers of Hebrew 
kings and princes ? 

Work! why, people ought to be ashamed not to 
work. They ought to leave idleness to the halt, 
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and the lame, and the blind ; they should glory 
in using the talents and strength and ingenuity 
God has bestowed upon them. And if a woman, 
finding it necessary to toil for daily food, enters 
courageously upon a life of labor, the cheer- 
ful hand of welcome and encouragement should 
be extended to her, rather than the averted eye 
and cold greeting that express estrangement in 
so much stronger terms than spoken words 

Do we not all work? all of us, at least, who 
deserve the aame of humanity? And whether 
our toil is wrought with brain, fingers, or feet, 
what matters it? Work is worship,” says a 
proverb that fe older than the oldest of us, and 
we believe in ii And not until life's sunset is 
very near at hand do we want to leave off 
“working for a living.” 


— . — 
PLAIN WORDS WITH THE BIG BOYS. 
BY REV. ALFRED TAYLOR. 


Con, boys, let us have a few plain talke—not 
sermons, nor lectures, nor essays, nor treatises, 
but talks with such big beys as may want to take 
part in them. The Bia Bors are not all dead yet. 
True, some of them have turned into “ gentlemen” 
before their time; and there are others who will 
look off in another direction if they hear any- 


body calling Boy!“ It is no disgrace o be, or 


to have been, a boy ; and the male human being 


who tries to jump into manhood, skipping the 
boy part ef his existence, is sure to make a stilted 
entrance into a sort of foppish gentility, in which 
the fine gentleman is so much thought of that the 
true man fe fi 

Our talk just now will be about 


“WHAT ARB YOU GOOD For r 

I was talking with a rich man about his son, 
who had asked me to get him a situation as clerk. 
The old gentleman seemed inclined to say very 
little about the lad, but remarked, Ho won't 
suit—he won't suit.” Anxious to know why he 
wouldn't suit, I asked what was the matter with 
him. Matter?” said the old gentleman, “ what's 
the matter with him? Why, he ian’ good for 
anything—that’s what's the matter with him; 
and, I tell you, E wouldn't give sixpence for a 
-wagon-lead of such fellows.” Humiliating as it 
was for the gruff old man to growl out such a 
description of his own son, it was a perfect pho- 
tograph of the youngster’s character. Good for 
nothing. Educated to look for a fortune at his 
father’s death, but not taught the first particle of 
duty as to managing it ee as te make himself ase- 
ful with it, the ile fellow was so good for noth- 
ing that no docent business man would care 
about having bim in his establishment. But was 
he not good for anything at all? Yes—he was 
good for a customer to the dealers ia fine boots, 
bate, and clothing; te the sellers of tobacco, and 
perhaps of “ fancy drinks ;” to the men at whose 
billiard tables be apent bis father’s money. He 
could dance niesly; be could take the girls wha 
hed no better asnse than to go with such an 
euapty-bead, to ehurch, to the opera, and to walk 
along the street. He could gracefully wear an 
elegant stove-pipe hat, nicely fitting clothes of 
most fashionable cut, and shiny boots of such ex- 
quisite ft as to pinch his toes and raise a larger 
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« corn-crop”’ on his tender feet than ever he will 
raise by hand work in tilling the earth, or by brain 
work in directing others in agriculture. Some 
day his father wili die, and some stupid girl who 
is looking out for a rich husband, will marry this 
inefficient bit of humanity, and then they will 
either live happily all their days,“ or else—nof. 

Another case of a good-for-nothing. This 
morning I heard a feeble, hesitating rap at my 
study door, like the rap of a beggar, or a man 
who waje to buy old clothes. As soon as I said 
Come in,” a shabby-genteel-looking young man 
meekly stepped in and handed me a well-worn 
paper. The paper was from a distinguished cler- 
gyman, and certified that the bearer. the son of a 
deceased clergyman, was out of occupation, and, 
as he unfortunately had never been taught a 
trade, or any means of earning a livelihood, was 
now, with his family, dependent on the kindness 
of those who might give him work, or otherwise 
contribute to his support. What kind of work 
can you do?” Well, nothing in particular.“ 
What would you like to try? ‘I don’t know.” 
“Is there any kind of business that you under- 
stand? No.“ Poor fellow! Wife and two 
or three children dependent on ‘his exertions.” 
Mechanics, topyists, laborers, skilled and un- 
skilled, needed, at good wages, in every depart- 
ment of industry; but no place vacant for the 
man who “don’t know how to do anything.” 
Away he goes on his weary rounds, with his 
thumbed paper, a sauntering monument to the 
neglect of his parents to teach him, or to his own 
négligence in failing to learn something to make 
him a self-supporting member of society. Hardly 
anybody will turn him away without giving him, 
at least, a little alms; bat what a pity it is that a 
young man who might be doing something use- 
ful, can not, just because he “ don’t know how !” 

These two cases are widely different, but the 
result is the same. One young man, probably a 
little dissipated, with the prospect of becoming 
considerably more so ; the other, pious, and, very 
likely, really doing the best he knows how to do. 
Put a ship-load of such folks on an island, no 
matter how fertile, and the whole vompany would 
soon starve to death and become food for the 
more energetic carrion crows. 

Now, boys, are you good for something useful ? 
What can you do? What are you looking for- 
ward to? It may seem fine to be born “ with a 
gofden spoon in your mouth!” but if you indo- 
lently sit with the spoon there, neither you nor 
the spoon will make any usefal stir in the world, 
and the world will be no better for your having 
been born into it. It is a favorite notion of some 
very large-sized boys, that in our free country 
one boy has as good a chance of being President 
as the next boy; whioh is a correct notion ; but 
it is also true that the boy who neglects advant- 
ages and duties in his early life, will be the man 
who, even if accidentally elevated to the Presi- 
dential chair, or any other chair, will find himself 
fit only for the chairs (tilted ap on their hind 
legs) on which loafers idle their time around a 
country tavern. 

What are you good for? Something usefal and 
noble, let us hope. If you have never asked 
yourself the question, ask it now. If you have 


been a “no account” sort of fellow, turn over a 
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new leaf and try to do something, not merely to 
get enough to eat, drink, and wear, but to honor 
the God who has made you, and to adorn the na- 
tion in which he has placed you. 
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HELPS AND HINDRAN CS. 


BY A. A. G. 


Tan road to perfect goodness, like the road to 
learning, is long and difficult. There is no 
royal road to learning,” as we have often heard, 
and there is none to perfect goodness. We reach 
neither by one desperate leap, nor by one day’s 
fast walking. It is march, march, march—climb, 
climb, climb, for though we travel to, we do not 
travel through an enchanted land. In short, the 
road is rough and steep and long, and the crowns 
and harps and sweet resting-places are far out of 
sight. Consequently, we all find it very hard 
work to pursue our journey obediently and per- 
severingly. Even those of us who have grown to 
be men and women are often overcome with wear- 
iness and sleep by the wayside, or frightened by 
bears and lions turn back and wish we had never 
started—in other words, wish we had never been 
born. Seeing how hard and tedious the way is, 
and how far off the goal is, we soon learn to ex- 
pect very little of ourselves, and to go forward 
very leisurely and lazily, but wo expect children 
to “mount up with wings as eagles, and run and 
not be weary, and walk and not faint.” We 
expect them to be monstrosities in goodness ; and 
as the athlete uses his muscles until he can almost 
carry the world on his shoulders, so we demand 
of them that they shall use all their virtues in the 
practice of everything good ; aad if these virtues 
reach only a diminutive size (and they never grow 
large in childhood, for time is necessary to the 
growth of everything), the poor little unfortunates, 
who have a much more vivid impression of visi- 
ble than of invisible things, and, therefore, very 
imperfect ideas of moral growth, are called 
4 naughty boys” and naughty girls,” and 
straightway admonished by a whipping that they 
have not attained to the stature of perfect men 
and women. A strange way this to secure moral 
development and moral health, but a way that is 
still taken, even in this day of light and knowl- 
edge, by some parents. 

They want their children to be good, they say. 
Well, we will give them credit for being sincere 
in all they do to make their children insincere. 
We will allow that they are blind, and do not see 
that they have joined hands with the prince of 
darkness to ruin them. But being sincere exouses 
no wrong, and being blind (when sight may be 
had) excuses no one from seeing. Every father 
and mother may see one thing, if they will, and 
that is that nothing really good ever enters the 
soul through the skin. The hand may be heavily 
applied, or the whip severely used, but no pass- 
age will be made for aay of the virtues you can 
not slap or switch—you can not whip or beat any 
virtue or any blessing into the soul. You may 
think you can, father or mother—yon may think 
you can in this way remedy those evils that up- 
peared in your child almost as soon as he was 
born, but you never can. If you would care him 
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of stubbornness? of disobedience, of selfishness, 
of lying. and of the many soul diseases that mar 
the beauty of his opening years, find out how to 
de it, and then take the pains to do ii. 

And firet, it would be well to consider that much 
of your child’s inclination to evil he bas inherited 
from you. Are you a man of cold blood? Then 
those who owe their existence to you will in all 
probability be like you, unless they have a warm- 
blooded, loving mother. Are you a man of great 
secretiveness, concealing much and revealing lit- 
tle? Do not wonder that your boy tells a false- 
hood to conceal something from you that he is 
unwilling you should know. Are you naturally 
selfish and calculating? He will be so too, al- 
though it must be allowed that the mother’s tem- 
perament and character greatly modify the child’s, 
whatever her husband’s may be. 

Many fathers seem wholly ignorant of the truth 
of inherited mental peculiarities. They meet a 
child they have pever before seen, and at once 
know him by his resemblance to his father. They 
say, “That boy looks exactly like Mr. ——, and 
I know they are father and son.” And yet the 
faces of that father and son are no more alike 
than their minds. 

The fact of mental resemblances can not be 
disputed, and it should move every father to com- 
passion. That boy who does wrong so repeatedly 
and determinedly is pressed down under the 
weight of a miserable inheritance, and the pater- 
nal hand should be outstretched to lead him—not 
to strike him. He does not understand anything 
about inherited pride, or inherited willfulness, or 
inherited temper, or inherited untrathfalness. 
He has no idea—poor child—that it would have 
been much easier for him to be humble, and sub- 
missive, and good-tempered, and truthfal, if his 
father had had a more humble, yielding, gentle, 
frank nature ; but you, father, know all about it, 
or may if you will, and you know that the boy 
needs all possible helps to goodness. Ponder it 
well. He needs all possible helpe to goodness. 
And can your acts of severity, can the blows you 
give be aught else but hindrances? Can they 
serve any other purpose than to drive sin deeper 
into the soul by destroying frankness? How a 
whipping operates so as te destroy frankness is 
very evident to a reflecting mind. No child will 
confess a fault, or any wrong act, which he knows 
is to be met by the sternest and severest of all 
punishments—a whipping. When a father pua- 
ishes a son in that way, and says to him, “ Now if 
you ever do so again I shall whip you severely,” 
that moment the boy’s talent for invention is 
called into exercise. He wants to “ do so again,” 
and young as he may be, his brain at once begins 
to work out the problem: How shall Ido that 
and my father not find it out?” You, father, 
when you whipped him, and, with a still greater 
folly, threatened him with another whipping, set 
him to studying out that question, How can I 
do that and hide it from my father?” He euc- 
ceeded, succeeded perhaps without actually em- 
bodying his artfalness in a falsehood. With a 
certain kind of art he evaded your questions, or 
with a still deeper artso blinded you that you did 
not ask any. And you feel much complacency in 
the wiedom of your administration ; but, all un- 
known to you, the boy is growing old in art. He 
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is using his ingenuity all the time, for “ necessity 
is the mother of invention.” You have laid the 
child under the necessity of deceiving you, and 
he does deceive you. You may not know it now. 
You may not know it in years, but by-and-by the 
seed you have sown will bring the harvest. When 
you have grown old you may hear that that son 
is known among men as a “ shrewd, tricky, busi- 
ness man”—“ a man who will make money hon- 
estly if he can, dishonestly if he must.” And 
then you may ask yourself, “ How can that be? 
Didn’t I often talk to him about the sin of falee- 
hood and all kinds of deceitfulness, when he was 
a child? Did'nt I punish him thoroughly, not 
only for lying, but for everything wrong?” Yes, 
you did, and that’s the matter with him. Your 
tale was good, but your punishment was bad. 
Such an answer as this any man of good sense 
and discernment can give you, if, in future years, 
you are compelled to inquire how it is that your 
son is not candid, frank, ingenuous, and upright 
in all his dealings with men. 

A few rules, made by a man to whom experi- 
ence gave wisdom, would be a fitting conclusion 
to this article. Never whip a child for any- 
thing if you would fit him for the life to come, or 
even for this present life. 

Always bear in mind that however high your 
motives may be, or however free from anger you 
may be, there is nothing elevated nor elevating 
in a whipping ; that it is, as no other punishment 
is, the natural expression of anger; that you can 
not strike, give bic us, beat, and yet make the im- 
pression of gentleness and wisdom and love, that 


. the higher and better punishments always make. 


Remember, too, that whipping is a low, rough, 

coarse punishment, and that the rod develops in 
a boy, sooner or later, a rough, coarse, and even 
oruel nature, and makes him secretive, designing, 
and artful. Lay aside the rod, if you have ever 
used it, and substitute other punishments, but 
even those punishments use as sparingly as pos- 
sible. 
Above all, be your boy’s companion, be a boy 
yourself. Enter into his pleasures, take part in 
his sports. Do not give all of your time to busi- 
ness and turn him off with only a few minutes of 
the twenty-four hours. Make yourself attractive 
to him, and he will see less attraction in wrong- 
doing. In all the pleasant ways that an ingeni- 
ous mind can invent, win him to the right, and you 
will meet with far greater success than if you 
forbid him to do what is wrong. 

In all your daily life with him, be sunshine and 
goodness, be love (not hidden, but manifested 
love) and sympathy. Being made in the image 
of God, reflect the image of God, and the child 
will reflect yours, and will grow up gentle and 
obedient, loving and truthful. 

— 64 


Tus loveliest faces are to be seen by moos- 
light, when one sees half with the eye and half 
with the fanoy. 

Our own hands are Heaven's favorite instru- 
ments for supplying us with the necessaries and 
luxuries of life. 

“ Your horse has a tremendous long bit,” said 
a friend to Theodore Hook. Tes,“ said be, it 
is a bit too long.” 


111 


A LETTER FROM UTAG. 


‘Tms is a great country.’ It will require a 
long time to fence it allin. Look at the Rocky 
Mountains! Look at the great lakes, prairie- 
land, majestic rivers, beautiful valleys, grand old 
forests, immense mines of gold, silver, copper, 
and lead! Look at our oil-wells, and our moun- 
tains of iron! Who can comprehend all these? 
How little, how insignificant, how microscopic 
each human individual seems when compared 
with God's universe! Still, each living intelli- 
gence is greater than iron, silver, or gold, or 
mountains, lakes, or rivers. All these things are 
sabject to the usc of man, intended for his good. 
Our thoughts were thus started on an explor- 
ing expedition’’-by the receipt of a letter from 
the West. We copy: 

Sr. Gzonon, Uran, August 1, 1806. 
Dear JOURNAL: is place is situated near the junc- 
tion of the Santa Clara River with the Rio Virgin, about 


350 miles south of Salt Lake City, and some eighty to 
one hnndred miles north of the head of navigation on 


| the Colorado. The climate is sultry most of the year— 


very little snow, some frost for three months, and heat 
enough in summer to make up any difference, as you will 
readily acknowledge when I tell you that the mercury 
has for the last month been ranging between 100° to 110° 
Fahr. 

This is a volcanic region, and, consequently, choice soll 
for grapes, cotton, tobacco, sweet potatoes, and most sorts 
of ordinary fruits, vegetables, and cereals flourish frst- 
rate. [Why put in the nasty tobacco ?] 

If Phrenology could be applied superficially to any por- 
tion of the globo, I think this region would be put down 
for some very remarkable traits of character ; in fact, we 
are all dumps here—hardly level ground enough in the 
country to set a school-house. This place, though not 
five years old, and in an apparent desert, looks beautiful, 
with its streets one general grove of trees and the acre 
lots one mass of wineyatds, and or- 
chards, in which the produce of the tropies vie with that of 
the cooler north, to produce beauty, usefulness, and 
luxury. The surface of the whole country looks barren, 
desolate, and forbidding: precipitous mountains bare of 
vegetation and covered with a wild confusion of red and 
black rocks; the valleys generally cut to pieces by the 
action of water and wind, with huge fragments of rocks 
lying where the hand of time placed them, and ofitimes 
the soll so impregnated with mineral alkali that, under 
the rays of a summer's sun, the surface becomes as white 
as snow. Among the minerals we find here salt, coal, 
fron, alum, lime, niter, gypsum, cement, and potash; 
and about 150 miles southwest is situated the celebrated 
Pahrannaget mines, said to be the richest silver mines 
known on the continent; and south 150 milcs on the 
Colorado there are said to exist rich placers of gold and 
other minerals, When I commenced I intended to have 
ect out some of the figure-heads of our mountains for your 
consideration, but having span cat long enongh te get 
through, I had better defer a description of those and of 
the petrified trees, and the antiquities of former inhabit- 
ants, as woll as of the manners and customs of the Mor- 
mons, who people thiscolony. Early peaches and grapes 
are now in full tide and passing away rapidiy. 

I ought to tell you how well your excellent JoURRAL is 
liked and appreciated hero, and assure you that as soon 
as we can ses enough of those curious greenbacks we read 
so much about, we are going to send you a good mount - 
ain list of subscribers. 

Meantime keep doing—go along—get up—and ae-you 
are ahead, why, keep ahead, and you shall have our best 
wishes for more light and great success. ELLIS, 


— — 


Tuus Venus spake: and from her bosom loes'’d 
Her broiderec cestus, wronght with every charm 
To win the heart. „ 
“Take thon from me, and in thy bosom hide 
This broidered cestus; and, whate er thy wish, - 
‘Thou shalt not here ungratified return. 
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PORTRAIT OF HON. JAMES L. ORR, OF SOUTH CAROLIN A. 


JAMES L. ORR. 
PORTRAIT, OBARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGIOAL OHARAOTER. 

Ix this gentleman's organization we have an 
excellent combination of the vital, mental, and 
motive temperaments ; the vital slightly pre- 
dominating. He evidently descended from a 
long-lived stock. There are both great powers 
of endurance and recuperation. How deep and 
broad the chest! how large the lungs! breath- 
ing, digestion, and circulation are perfect. There 
is no indication of consumption here; right usage 
would secure a person with such an organization 
long life and uninterrupted health. 

Let us now look at the head. It is broad be- 
tween the eam, indicating great executivencses. 
It is high in the crown, indicating dignity, deci- 
sion, and will-power. It is full in the perceptive 
intellect, indicating observation, memory, and a 
practical cast of mind. It is full in the reflec 
tives, indicating a good degree of originality. It 
is large in Human Nature, indicating an intuitive 
perception of the character of others. It is large 
in Language, rendering him free and even co- 


Spirituality are fairly developed, while Venera- 
tion is large. There is sufficient Ideality and 
Sublimity to give taste and love for works of art 
and the grandeur of nature; hence he would be 
fond of poetry, oratory, beautiful scenery, and 
the like. His social organn, aa a group, are 
large. His regard for women and love for ohil- 


dren and home should form leading traita of 
character. That long, broad, and full upper lip 
corresponds with large Firmness and Self-Esteem, 
which are so conspicuous ; the prominent chin, 
with a strong social nature; the nose indicates 
pugnacity, but is not aggressive. He has large 
Approbativeness, and an active sense of honor, 
and is thoroughly self-possessed, self-relying, and 
self-regulating. He could not be less than a 
leader among common men. 

For a more elaborate statement, see PHRENO- 
LOGICAE JOURNAL, volume xvii., 1858, p. 40. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


James L. Orr, the present Governor of South 
Carolina, was born in Anderson District, in that 
State, May 12th, 1822. He is of Irish descent, 
and his ancestors originally settled in Pennsyl- 
vania. His father was a successful merchant, 
and gave his children, consisting of three sons 
and two daughters, a thorough education. 

In his eighteenth year the subject of the pres- 
ent sketch entered the University of Virginia, 
where, after perfecting his classical and scien- 
tific education, he studied moral philosophy, po- 
litical economy, medical jurisprudence, and con- 
stitutional and international law. In 1842 he 
entered the law office of Judge Whitner, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1848. 

He met with immediate success as a lawyer, 
and at the same time acquired reputation as a 
politician and a writer by editing the Anderson 
Gazette. His position as an editor and a lawyer, 
together with a correct deportment, winning 


manners, and an affable address secured him 
great popularity, and made him a general favor- 
ite. Connecting himself with the Democratic 
party, he became in 1844, when only twenty-two 
years of age, a candidate for the Legislature, and 
was elected by a larger vote than any other man 
in the State. 

Mr. Orr’s career in the Legislature redounded 
greatly to his credit, and established his reputa- 
tion both as a debater and as a man of sound 
sense, discriminating judgment, and honesty of 
purpose. His greatest speech was made in oppo- 
sition to what was called the Blufton Move- 
ment, designed to commit South Carolina again 
to the nullification of the tariff of 1842. He was 
known in the Legislature, as in all things, the 
unflinching advocate of popular rights. 

Mr. Orr became a candidate for Congress in 
1848, and was elected by a large majority over 
his opponent, who was also a Democrat and an 
able and popular man. 

On returning to his home in 1851, Mr. Orr 
found a formidable party organised in favor of 
South Carolina seceding alone from the Union. 


. He warned his people, who had elected secession 


candidates to the State convention, earnestly and 
eloquently against this policy, and was largely 
instrumental in defeating the measure, which 
was lost by 8,000 majority in the State. 

Mr. Orr’s popularity and influence in Congress 
(to which he was repeatedly re-elected without 
opposition) continued to increase, and in 1858 he 
was elected Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, in which position he has had few superiors 
in those qualifications which combine to make an 
efficient and popular presiding officer. 

At the commencement of the troubles which 
culminated in the late civil war, Mr. Orr op- 
posed, as he had always done, the policy of 
secemion. He believed that there were other 
and better remedies for the alleged wrongs of 
which the Southern people complained ; but, ad- 
mitting, as nearly all Southerners did, the right 
of a State to secede, he accepted secession when 
it became inevitable, and took an active part in 
the struggle for Southern independence. 

When the war closed in the utter defeat of the 
Southern cause, Mr. Orr was among the first to 
raise his voice in favor of accepting cheerfully, 
and in good faith, the conditions which the for- 
tunes of war had imposed, and of manifesting a 
conciliatory spirit in their intercourse with the 
Government and the people of the North. His 
course met the approval of the people of his 
State, and on the reorganization of the State 
government, he was elected Governor. His ad- 
ministration has, we believe, met the approval of 
all parties, his policy being moderate and con- 
servative, but at the same time liberal and in fa- 
vor of enlightened progress. 

He advocated the sending of delegates to the 
late National Union Convention at Philadelphia, 
was afterward himself appointed as one of them, 


and took a prominent part in the proceedings. 

Mr. Orr’s reputation as a scholar and an orator 
is inferior only to his fame as a statesman, and 
he has often been called upon to deliver orafions 
at college commencements and similar occasions, 
and has always acquitted himself with great 
credit. 
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CHARLES SUMNER. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGIOAL CHARACTER. 

Mr. Sumner stands six feet high, is well pro- 
portioned, and weighs not far from one hundred 
and seventy-five pounds. He has a strung, bony 
frame-work; but lacks that plumpness and 
rotundity indicated by a greater development of 
the vital temperament. Prominent and some- 
what sharp in features, he is the same in char- 
acter. Such a face could not belong te anything 
lees than an original, clear-minded, and execu- 
tive person. The features indicate activity 
and an inclination to restlessness rather than to 
repose. His head is high and long rather than 
broad. There is a great openness. frankness, 
and freedom of expression in both head and fare. 
Secretiveness is moderate; Cautiousness is not 
over large, yet, not deficient; and there is a 
transparency of expression which invites the 
reader to look within. He has not a cunning, 
plotting spirit, but rather a frank and open 
nature.: It is almost without the power of 
concealment. 

See how full and prominent the eye! See how 
large the perceptive faculties as a class, includ- 
ing Form, Sise, Weight, and Individuality ! 
How prominent in Comparison and Human 
Nature! How large in Order, and in Caleula- 
tion! This is am organisation capable of analy- 
sis. Then observe the length of the head from 
Individuality to Continuity. The length from 
the root of the noss backward is remarkable ; 
nor is it less conspicuous for ite height from base 
to crown. It is high in Firmness, Self-Esteem, 
and Approbativeness; full in Veneration, and 
large in Benevolence. There would be kindness, 
generosity, and justice combined ; but with large 
Combativeness and small Secretiveness he would 
be outspoken, and perhaps lack the policy of 
Secretiveness and the prudence of Cautiousness. 


The brain, as a whole, is decidedly lange. 


measuring upward of twenty-three inches in 
circumference, of fine quality, sustained by s 
naturally powerful constitution. He is descended 
from good stock; of English origin; and is 
every way well made. 

Let us analyze these features. See how prom- 
inont the nose! indicating a caltivated and 
developed mind. Look at the chin, with those 
strong jaws, indicating ardor, warmth, and power. 
Look at the mouth ; see how full the lips, indi- 
cating affection! And notice the length of the 
upper lip from the nose downward. This is in 
keeping with the prominent crown of the head, 
attesting the dignity, manliness, and self-reliance 
which he possesses. Now observe the eyes. See 
how expressive—almost speaking—as though the 
mind was overflowing with thought and senti- 
ment! How easy for such a man to write or 
speak! There would be thoughts and emotions 
rather than impulse generated by such an organ- 
ization. As a writer, how clear and easily 
understood! As aspeaker, how definite, pointed, 
and emphatic! There is something in this coun- 
tenance which seems to say, in the language of 
the prophet Nathan, Thou art the man!“ and 
his words would carry conviction. There is great 
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PORTRAIT OF HON. CHARLES SUMNER, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


concentration here, and he can drive home a nail 
and clinch it. If his temper be quick, he is not 
vindictive, and it is controllable. He would not 
go to great extremes. ; 

Acquisitiveness is moderate; and he would 
lack economy; being more generous to others 
than pecuniarily just to himself. 

There is great Hope, and he would usually 
expect the best resulta, though carefully guard- 
ing against dangerous emergencies. 

Mirthfulnees is not large; and he is the op- 
posite of a fun-loving, rollicking nature. There 
is weight and seriousness in this expression. 
We see but little music, save in the play of 
words, as in oratory or in poetry. 

The organization of Mr. Sumner is strongly 
marked, and may be easily read of all men. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Charles Sumner was born in Boston, Mass., 
January 6th, 1811. His father, Charles Pinckney 
Sumner, was a lawyer by profession, and during 
the latter part of his life sheriff of Suffolk 
County. The son received his early education in 
the Latin School of his native city, and was 
graduated at Harvard College in 1830. A year 
later he entered the law school at Cambridge, 
where he enjoyed the friendship as well as the 
teachings of that eminent jurist Judge Story. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1884, and soon 
acquired the most extensive practice of any 
young lawyer in Boston. 

At the very commencement of his career as a 
lawyer, Mr. Sumner became editor of the Ameri- 
can Jurist, in which his contributions had previ- 
ously, even while he was yet a student, attracted 
much attention. He also, at about the same 
time, published three volumes of Reports of 
Decisions, known as Sumner's Reports.“ 

In 1837 he visited Europe, where he remained 
till 1840, receiving marked attention, not only 


in England, but in the principal capitals and 
other cities of the Continent. On his return to 
Boston he resumed the practice of his profession. 

Previous to 1845, Mr. Sumner had taken no 
active part in politics. On the Fourth of July of 
that year he pronounced before the municipal 
authorities of Boston an oration on The True 
Grandeur of Nations,” in which, prompted by 
the impending war with Mexico, he denounced 
the ‘‘ordeal by battle“ as one which ought to 
give way to peaceful arbitration. This oration 
attracted much attention, and led to prolonged 
controversy on the subject of war in general and 
of the Mexican war in particular. 

In 1846, Mr. Sumner made an address to the 
Whig State Convention of Massachusetts on 
„The Anti-Slavery Duties of the Whig Party.“ 
and not long after published a letter of rebuke to 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop for his vote in favor 
of the war with Mexico. These steps led eventu- 
ally to the withdrawing of Mr. Sumner from the 
Whig party, and his association with the Free- 
soilers' who supported Mr. Van Buren for the 
Presidency in 1848. 


On the withdrawal of Mr. Webster from the 
Senate of the United States to take a place in the 
cabinet of Mr. Fillmore in 1850, Mr. Sumner was 
nominated for the vacancy, and finally elected, 
after a prolonged and exciting contest, by a 
coalition of Free-soilers and Democrats. 

His first important speech in Congress was on 
the Fugitive Slave Act, which he denounced as 
cruel and tyrannical as well as unconstitutional. 
In the debate on the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise, Mr. Sumner took a prominent part. It 
was his last speech on this subject that so incensed 
the Southern members, and especially those 
from South Carolina, and led to the personal 
assault upon him by one of the latter—Preston 
8. Brooks—who, on May 22d, 1856, struck Mr. 
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Sumner on the head with a cane till he fell to 
the floor insensible. 

The injury thus received was very serious, and 
resulted in a severe and long-continued disability, 
during which he spent most of his time in 
Europe under medical treatment. 

In 1860, having recovered his health, he took 
an active part in the Presidential contest which 
resulted in the election of Abraham Lincoln. In 
the Senate, duriug the discussions which resulted 
in the secession of the Southern States, he 
earnestly opposed all concession and compromise, 
and early proposed emancipation as the speediest 
mode of bringing the war to a close. 

His course in the Senate since the close of the 
war has been in keeping with his previous career, 
and is too well known to need recital. 

Mr. Sumner is the author of a work, White 
Slavery in the Barbary States, and two or more 
collections of his speeches have been published. 
He has the reputation of an able lawyer, a finish- 
ed scholar, an elegant writer, and an eloqucat 


speaker. 
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Physiology. 


4 knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should gnide us In all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
lifo —Onbania, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. Hoses iv., 6 


PHYSIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


MUSCULAR POWER. 

Two professors of Zurich have been making 
experiments on the origin of muscular power, ono 
part of the operations being the ascent of the 
Faulhorn, a high mountain of the Bernese Alps 
whose regular slopes suited it to thelr experi- 
ments. 

They took very careful note of the food they 
had eaten, and tested at intervals their liquid 
execretions, with a view of ascertaining what 
were the substances oxydized or converted into 
mechanical work—a question much debated 
among physiologists and chemists, some contend- 
ing for albuminized, others for non-nitrogenous, 
substances. 

The Professors above referred to, Fick and 
Wicslesening, conclude, as the result of their 
experiment and observation, that the oxydation 
of albuminous substances contributes at the 
utmost a very small quota to the muscular force, 
and that the substances which, by burning, 
generate force in the muscles are really non- 
nitrogenous, either fats or hydrates of carbon. 

The doctrine may be made clear by illustration 
and explanation. 

A bundle of muscular fibers composing a 
muscle is a kind of machine consisting of 
albuminous material, just as a steam-engine is 
made of steel, iron, and brass; and as coal is 
burned in the steam-engine to produce force, so 
in the muscular machine fats, or hydrates of 
carbon, are burned for the very same purpose ; 
and to pursue the simile further, as the substance 
of the steam-engine oxydizes and wears away, 80 
is the muscular substance worn away, and must 
be replenished by proper food. 
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Hitherto it has been supposed, as first asserted 


by Justus Liebig, that the muscular force was not 


directly evolved from the supply of food, but 
from the combustion or ‘‘oxydation’’ of the 
muscular tissue. This, however, has now been 
determined by direct experiment to be otherwise, 
for the amount of ‘‘ combustion’’ of the muscular 
tissue indicated by the ahnount of nitrogen found 
in the various excretions, particularly in the 
liquid matter leaving the body, is too small as 
compared with its equivalent liberation or ex- 
penditure of muscular power, to account for the 
latter as having its source in the former, i. e., in 
the muscular combustion. And this crucial 
experimenta show that the source of this force is 
directly and mainly, if not totally, from the 
physiological combustion of the food itself. 
Hence equal quantities of muscle being given in 
the animal frame, in two cases, the higher the 
nutrition the greater the capacity of working 
force. 


CURIOUS PHENOMENA IN THE PHYSIOLOGY OF OPTICS. 


Some of the phenomena of physiology seem 
destined to continue to evade our efforts at 
explanation. Among these are those of a class 
called ‘‘ permanent impressions on the reti 
first described by Sir Isaac Newton. Dr. Scoresby 
relates his own experience thus: A hive of bees 
was just beginning to swarm. I stood looking 
at the insects as they appeared projected against 
the bright sky, rapidly coursing hither and 
thither, appearing much larger in their rapid 
movements than their true size. As evening 
came on I was much surprised to see multitudes 
of large flies coursing in the air. Soon after, 
I went to my chamber, and before going to rest, 
I was surprised to see, coursing backward and 
forward between me and the wall, what I now 
recognized as the swarm of bees. The scene con- 
tinued to be present so long as I remained awake, 
and occasionally when I awoke in the night.” 

The attempt to account for such experiences as 
those has been made by supposing that the im- 
pression on the retinw is equivalent to the im- 
pression of the actinic image on the photographic 
plate.—(Draper.) 

ALOOHOLIC DRINKS ANALOGOUS TO POISON. 

In an experimental prize essay, Dr.. Parmentier, 
of Rouen, France, has shown, not indeed the 
alleged identity (which many zealous friends of 
temperance have often insisted on), but the close 
analogy, between the effects of an admitted poison 
and those of alcohol. 

I. Alcohol is a special affection, analogous to 
lead poisoning. — 

II. The prolonged presence of alcohol in the 
stomach produces inflammation of the walls of 
this orgun, and other injurious Lesions. 

III. The gastritis produced by the frequent use 
of alcohol may be either acute or chronic, and 
may co-exist with ulcer or partial hypertrophy, 
contraction of the opening of the stomach, or 
purulent sub-mucous infiltration. 

IV. In certain instances of this gastritis, the 
gastric tubule of the stomach form and secrete 
the purulent fluid either outward into the 
stomach or into the sub-mucous cellular tissue 
of the organs. 
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On the whole, then, both physiological and 
anatomical observations show that if alcohol is 
not in strict sense a ‘‘ poison,” it is quite as bad, 
or even worse than some poisons. 
THE NERVOUS-GYSTEM TELEGRAPH. 

It has been recently demonstrated, experi- 
mentally and indubitably, that though the trans- 
mission of sensation is so rapid that the effect 
seems to be instantaneous with the cause, never- 
theless it is not so, and there is in reality an 
interval of time between the prick of a pin on 
the foot and the perception of the sensation—an 
interval so minute, indeed, as to be unappreci- 
able, for no space of time less than the tenth 
part of a second can be distinguished by the 
natural powers of man. 

By mechanical contrivances and electricity, 
however, the velocity of nervous agency can be 
undoubtedly determined. 

The nerves of a frog recently killed were 
excited by secondary voltaic currents, and the 
contraction of the muscle thereby produced was 
shown by magnifying the effectu, xo that in one 
case a small flay was raised; in another arrange- 
ment, the effect was seen by releasing a trigger: 
and in a third case lines were scratched on a 
blackened glass, that were afterward exhibited 
by the electric lamp. 

Nerve force is not so very rapidly transmitted. 

In a creature so long as a whale, the fact of 
the harpoon having been thrust into his tail 
would not be announced in the creature’s brain 
till a second after it had entered, and it requires 
another second to transmit the force required to 
move the creature’s tail, and enable it to inflict 
the blow. 


THE NERVOUS PFORCE NOT BLBOTRICAL. 

Notwithstanding the supposition ever since the 
date of the researches of Matteucci, of the 
existence in the hnman nerves of a current 
identical with electricity, Dubois Raymond, its 
foremost supporter, has recently made experi- 
ments which he acknowledges disprove it. 

A nerve of the leg of a frog was connected 
with two electrodes, and the muscle to which it 
belonged was connected with a disk movable by 
the shortening or contraction of the muscle; at 
one part a fine silken thread was placed ready 
for tying; on sending a current through the 
nerve, contraction ensued and the disk moved; 
the ligature was next tightened, and the bruised 
part of the nerve was found to be incapable of 
transmitting the excited nerve force, and no 
contraction ensued. - 

The oniy inference was, that something did 
actually travel along the nerve course, but if it 
had been electricity, the ligature would not have 
prevented it. 


ULTIMATE EFFECTS OF TOBACOO ON EYES AND MIND. 


Twenty-eight years of accurate observation 
have convinced Dr. Sitchell that few, if any, 
persons can continue to consume (smoke) daily 
twenty grammes of tobacco without their vision 
and memory becoming impaired. There are 
many smokers, he urges, who long resist these 
consequences; but the pernicious effects, though 
slow in manifesting themselves, are none the 
less certain. 
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THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


Ho, for the land of the myrtle and vine ! 

Tux great tide of emigration has always flowed 
westward. From Asia to Europe, from Europe to 
America, from our Atlantic seaboard toward the 
Mississippi, from the Mississippi toward the Pa- 
cific, the current of population hes steadily ad- 
vanced, spreading out laterally, northward and 
southward, whorever the conditions have favored 
the expansion and no serious obstacles have op- 
posed themselves to its progress. It has hitherto 
been turned aside in its southward flow, on reach- 
ing the banks of the Ohio, by the artificial bar- 
riers of a social and industrial system antagonis- 
tic to free labor and human advancement. These 
barriers have been broken down. Is there now 
any real reason why emigration should not flow 
South as well as West? 

ADVANTAGES OF THE SOUTH. 

Taken as a whole, the West has one advantage 
perhaps—a more fertile soil ; but this is more than 
counterbalanced in the South by a more genial 
climate, allowing two or more crops a year ; land 
much easier to clear and to cultivate; and a 
closer proximity to the great markets of the East. 
The fact that at the South the whole year can be 
made available for agricultaral labor, the heavi- 
est work of the farm being done in the winter, 
will be appreciated by Northern farmers whose 
land is locked up in icy fetters or covered with 
snow for months together and every operation 
connected with cultivation suspended. He will 
also see the advantages of a climate in which 
green food may be provided for his cows through- 
out the entire season, and where cattle require, 
even in winter, only the shelter of a rough shed, 
instead of the expensive barns so essential in 
more northern latitades. 

SOCIETY AMD MiRKBTS, 

Another, and with many a most important, ad- 
vantage possessed by the South—we are not 
speaking of the newer States of the Southwest— 
is its condition as a l and partially im- 
proved couatry, ob the necessity of the 
hard, rough, and lonely life of the pioneer, and 
giving the emigrant, at the outset, the advantages 
of society and a local market; and these advan- 
tages are not counterbalanced, as in the Northern 
States. by such prices for land as put them beyond 
the reach of men with small capital. 

CHEAP FARMS. 

We need not go to the far West for cheap farms 
when we can get improved plantations at the 
South in the midst of a region as healthful and 
pleasant as any in the world, and within ten or 
fifteea miles of a flourishing city, for from $5 to 
$10 per acre. But these are high figures. There 
are millions cf acres of fresh soil now covered 
with its primeval forests of long-leafed pine, or 
with cane-brakes, in the States of Georgia and 
South Carolina alore, that can be bought for from 
50 cents to $1 per acre! And this land, though 
much of it only moderately fertile, will produce 
cotton, corn, rice, sweet potatoes, sugar - cane, 
peaches, apples, pears, grapes, figs, etc., and 
needs only the application of intelligent labor to 
be soon changed into smiling fields and blooming 
gardens. 


TO CONSUMPTIVES. 


The foregoing remarks are general. A word 
now to a class—how large a class it is among us 
here, at the North, we all know, alas! too well— 
to those predisposed to consumption and kindred 
diseases. In the piney woods of the South these 
diseases are almost entirely unknown. Even per- 
sons predisposed to them, and to whom every 
northern winter is pregnant with danger, seldom 
have such diseases developed in that mild and 
balmy climate, where they are never compelled 
to shut themselves up in stove-heated rooms to 
inhale carbonic acid gas and other poisons, but 
breathe, at all seasons, the pure air of heaven. 
With such persons other considerations should 
weigh little. The South is the place for them, 
beyond a doubt. 


WHY NOT GO SOUTH? 


Is there any good reason, we ask again, why 
the South should not receive its full share of im- 
migration? To give the question a practical and 
personal application, reader, if you are thinking 
of changing your location, why not go South? 

We anticipate your objections. In the first 
place, you are afraid the climate will not agree 
with you. 

The process of acclimation is often attended 
with some constitutional disturbances, but these 
are likely to be quite as reat at the West as at 
the South. The climate of the Cotton States of 
the South, excepting portions of the “low coun- 
try,“ is far more healthfal than that of the North 
or the West. 


WHITE LABOR QUESTION. 

Secondly, you fear that the Sunny South” 
will prove a little too sunny—in other words, that 
you shall not be able to labor under those burn- 
ing semi-tropical skies. 

This is another popular error. The writer of 
this, a Northern man by birth and edacation, bas 
followed the plow, used the spade and the hoe, 
and helped to gather his harvest, working at all 
hours through the hottest of South Carolina sum- 
mers, and knows whereof he affirms ; and this is 
no exceptional case. The same has been done 
by thousands of Northern men. White labor is 
no new thing in the South. Probably more than 
a million of bales of cotton were formerly pro- 
duced every year in the Soathern States by the 
class called “small farmers,” mainly by their own 
labor ; and where such farmers employed a negro 
or two, they always worked in the field with 
them. The experiment of white labor has already 
been tried, and has proved a success. 

Bat, thirdly, we are sure, you will ask—and 
very properly, too— 

‘t I9 re sare? 
Are not the people hostile? Shall I not be sub- 
jected to annoyance and insult if not to personal 
danger? What is the disposition of the resident 


population toward Northern peopie who go there 
to settle among them? 


DISPOSITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


These are important questions, and you are 
right in seeking explicit answers to them. It is 
only the fact that the matter has got mixed up 


with party politios that renders such answers dif- 
ficult to be obtained. We reply: 

1. There are Southerners who are hostile to 
Northern immigration and dislike to see Yan- 
kees” getting a foot-hold in the South; but they 
compose but a small minority, and public opinion 
generally prevents them from manifesting any 
active opposition. 

2. The demoralization caused by the war is 
even more manifest at the South than at the North, 
and there are in every Southern State numerous 
rough, reckless, hot-blooded men (usaally found 
about places where bad whisky is sold) who are 
ready enough to “ pick a quarrel” with anybody, 
and especially with a Yankee” or a nigger,” 
and no one is safe from emacyance and insult 
among them ; but they no more represent the 
Southern people than our corner-grocery ** bruis- 
ers” represent New York. 

8. As a general rule, the Southern people invite 
immigration, and welcome those who come among 
them to settle. Making the usual allowance for 
exceptions, then, we believe Ìt to be true, that the 
citizens of the Southern States are well-disposed io- 
ward all settlers who are well-disposed toward them, 
and who, like sensible people, manifest a concili- 
atory spirit and show a decent respect for the 
opinions and feelings of their neighbors.* Those 
who go South as enemies, and are inclined to 
‘continue the war,“ will find people there as 
wreng-headed and as bad-hearted as themselves, 
who will gladly meet them half-way or more for 
the fight. Love begets love. Combativeneas 
arouses Combativeness. If you are conciliatory 
and friendly, you will be met in the same spirit. 
If you desire to quarrel, you will find it very easy 
to do so anywhere. 

These statements are based on personal obser- 
vations made in the South since the war, and con- 
firmed by an extensive correspondence with all 
classes of people there, and are made simply in 
the interest of truth, and not in that of any party, 
clique, or compagy whatever, either North of 
South. Let them have such weight as they may 
seem to carry with them. 

Autumn is here! The winter is coming! Lov- 
ers of sunshine and flowers, of balmy breezes and 
the muslo of birds— 

Ho, for the land of the myrtie and vine! 


D. H. JACQUES, 
980 Broadway, New York. 


+ The Augusta (Ga.) Chroniole and Sentinel of August 
98th, 1966, has an editorial headed, Is it Safe for North- 
ern People to Come South?" in the course of which the 
writer says: 


a EMN a M ee ee ere as safe 
anywhere in as they are in any district in 
2 — land. If they come bers to in farming 

or tado, treated 


with ropac aad ha civility. 


be 
voral d havs been e ue 
trade in who were 

which Mareen 


portion € 30 "the Sta and w we 
have never heard of the b che engt indignt „ 


V 
immigration, the editor says: 

„„ are cheaper here than Ne das in the 

are hundreds of plantations now for sale 

rapt raise pee 3 of the State, for less than it would cost 
to clear an the improvements on 

The Chronicle and Sentinal is one of the most trust- 
worthy as well as infinential papers in the South, and 
its statements on these points should have weight with 
every candid reader. 
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“tr! might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it woald be to 
tell im his fate. IH he resolved to venture apoa the demgerous presi- 
pice of telling unblened truth, let him proclaim war with mankiad— 
neither to gtre nor to take quarter. IT he tells the crimes of great 
men, thay an apon kiin with the-ironm hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, thea the mob attacks him with 
slander. But ff be regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
aides, anè then he may go on maren, and this fe the coarse I take 
mne. D Fea, 
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DEMOCRACY IN ENGLAND. 
Democracr—Government by the people; a form of 
government in which the supreme power is lodged in the 
hande of the people collectively, or in which the people 
exercise the powers of — Webdeter. 
REPvusLic—A commonwealth; a state in which the ex- 
ercise of the sovereign power is lodged in representa- 
tives elected by the people. In modern usage, it differs 
from a democracy or democratic state in which the peo- 
ple exercise the powers of sovereignty in person. Yet 
the democracies of Greece are often called republics. 
Monarcoy—A state or government in which the su- 
preme power is lodged in a single person. Such a state 
is usually called an empire or a kéngdom ; and we usually 
give this denomination to a targe state only. But the 
same ia sometimes given to a kingdom or state in whieh 
the power of the king or supreme magistrate is limited 


by a constitution or by fandamental lawa, Such is the | 


British monarchy. Hence we speak of absolute or de- 
spotic monarchies, and of Umited menarchies.— Idid. 


AMERICAN newspapers, American 
books, American inventions, American 
letter-writers, preachers, statesmen, and 
even American traveling lecturers in 
England have pretty well indoctrinated 
the people of the mother country with 
aur notions of self-government The 
“ working classes” are beginning to see 
that they are no less human than “my 
lord” and “my lady;” that their wants 
and necessities are nearly the same! In- 
deed, the “bone and muscle” of old 
England is no longer without brains. 
Hitherto the “ruling classes” did the 
thinking and the boasting, and pocketed 
the profits derived from the labor of oth- 
ers. One “nobleman” owned the land 
and controlled the services of a hundred 
men and women, with almost as much 
authority and right—by inheritance—as 
a Cuban planter owns the services and 
the bodies of his slaves. The only real 
difference was, in the one ease, the serv- 
ants were hired at barely living rates, 
feeding and clothing themselves most fru- 
gally; and in the other case they were 
owned, clothed, and fed by my master” 
or “ the governor.” 

The working classes” —.otherwise 


the white servants of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland — have heard, through the 
agencies above named, that now, in 
America, a man is a man ; and that if 
he be intelligent, industrious, temperate, 
and honest, and behave himself as well, 
he is as good as another. The accident 
of birth, be it of high or low degree, 
makes no difference with the rights, priv- 
ileges, and opportunities of the Ameri- 
can citizen If he be a maniac, a2 imbe- 
cile, or a criminal, he is taken care of in 
the public institutions. If he be self- 
supporting, and entitled to all the rights 
of citizenship, no one can “lord it over 
him,” hold him as a menial, or prevent 
him from developing into the fullest 
manhood. Both he and his descendants 
may aspire to any place of honor and of 
profit in the gift of the nation. 

The “ people” of the Old World are 
getting tired of monarchies, empty pomp, 
and foolish ceremony. They feel the 
degradation of being kept down and held 
in subjection without their consent, and 
hence they cry out for reform ! 

Germany, cut up into petty kingdoms, 
not larger than our counties, owned, 
managed, and taxed for the benefit of a 
few sprigs of royalty, now demands to 
be united and formed into a republic. 


The Fenians, however badly led, will 
struggle on for the freedom of Ireland. 
Ridicule is not argument, and however 
much those in authority may langh at 
the “ Fenian farce,” we tell them that 
“leave of home and country is innate,” 
no less in an Irishman than in an English- 
man; and it is this love of home that 
begets active patriotism. And where is 
there an Irishman who would not will- 
ingly lay down his life for his country ? 
Crushed, humiliated, ruled by those whom 
they do not love, there can be no peace 
till Ireland shall have received her free- 
dom. 

And how is it with mother England ? 
Can she hope for blissful repose? Are 
not the elements working out an inev- 
itable change in her politicai condition ? 
What mean those Primrose Hill and 
Hyde Park meetings? Are all the Re- 
form Leagues, Temperance Leagues, Me- 
chanics Associations, Trade Unions, etc., 
doing nothing? Are their desires, nay, 
demands, to go unheeded? The great 
middie classes, the immense working 
classes, are being educated up to the 


standard of self-government, and they see 
no need of being taxed so heavily to pay 
for being governed, and to support an 
unprofitable nobility. Why should hon- 
est John Anderson, Patrick O. Flanigan, 
or John Smith work, delve, and die in 
the service of “my Lord Dundreary ?” 
The circumstance of birth gives no man 
a right to the services of another. The 
Almighty Dispenser of natural rights in- 
tended that all men should have equal 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. The stand-point from which 
we look at man is above that of political 
expediency ; and we affirm, on the evi- 
dence of man’s organization, that he was 
intended to be self-regulating, self-gov- 
erning ; that if his services are worth 
anything to any one, they should be to 
himself and his family. 

Monarchies arc human assumptions 
erected for the aggrandizement of the 
few at the expense of the many. Has 
not the time cone when they should be 
put away? Shall men longer bow to self- 
ish man? Is not Republicanism in ac- 
cordance with Christianity? Do we 
want other modes? Christianize the 
world, and monarchies and all arbitrary 
power will go down! We rejoice at 
the growth of Christian Democratic Re- 
publicanism throughout the world. 


— — — 
PERVERTED ACQUISITIVENESS. 


We demur at the sweeping statement, that “ all 
men and women are th and liars,” and as- 
sert that integrity or sense of justice fe as much a 
baman characteristic as is celfisheess. Nor do 
we admit that all men have their price,“ that is 
to say, that all men will yield to temptation to do 
wrong. It is very. trus that one may be tempted 
by a trifle to go baok on his contract ;” and if 
the price of produce changes, he flies from bis 
agreement, and unless bound ic writing or by 
wilnesses, can not be trusted; another may be 
tempted by a large sum, or deal in shoddy goods ; 
and the best man, it is said, will even steal to 
save his life or sell himgelf for an office But 
this is not so. There are too many who would do 
any or all these things; bat, we take it, there are 
real Christians among us—honest men, men of 
purity, intelligence, and unyielding truthfulness. 
Bad men “judge others by themselves,” and 
make this sweeping slanderous charge. Reader, 
can you not among your acquaintances call to 
mind certain persons whom you could most im- 
plicitly trust with uncounted gold —yea, with 
your very life? Aye, we imagine the response; 
“My sainted mother never told a lie; my honored 
father was honest as the bills; my friend So and 
So could not be tempted by all the wicked spirits 
of the deep, dark pit.” No, it is wrong to hold 
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the opinion that “ all men have a price,” at which 
they may be tempted to knowingly violate the 
laws of God or the just laws of the land. Covet- 
ousness is common to children, and unless coun- 
teracted by higher motives, the child may be- 
come sordid, than which nothing save crime itself 
is more to be deplored, Children are expected 
to resemble one or both of their parents in statare 
and complexion, then why not in disposition? 
Would not sordid, selfish, low-minded persons 
become the parents of children whose natural 
tendencies of character should be the same? 

It is well known that during certain peffds a 
mother suffers from an unappeased desire for 
certain kinds of food, particular articles of cloth- 
ing and of ornament, which it is said affects the 
disposition of her unborn child. Fright and 
fear sometimes cause the most unfortunate re- 
sults ; so does harsh treatment. Think of a drunk- 
en brute of a husband committing violence on the 
person of his wife, the mother of his unborn 
child! beating, neglecting, starving her! Think 
you such treatment will not tell on the pro- 
geny? It is the duty of the head of the house“ 
to make all necessary provision for coming events; 
to surround the wife with all necessary comforts, 
and so, far as possible, with the luxuries of art, 
music, literature, pleasant society, and thus call 
into action the better nature of the mother, that 
she may kindle the sacted flame of love and de- 
votion in the mind of her child. 

Our attention was called to this subject by the 
following police report in one of our morning 
papers. It is suggestive : 

SmavLaR Case or Sor rm. -A female of 
unusually respectable appearance was brought 
before Judge Ledwith yesterday, on a charge of 
abstracting a hoop-skirt from the store of A. T. 
Stewart. When presented in court her face was 
closely vailed. Her attire was of the most comely 
style, and her general aspect and deportment 
rather striking for one charged with crime. On 
putting aside her double vail, at the command of 
the Court [Approbativeness large], bystanders 
were impressed with the softness of her features 
and the thoroughly ingenuous manner in which 
she eomported herself. On being asked what 
she had to say in answer to the charge preferred 
against her, she unhesitatingly, but in a subdued 
voice, replied, ‘‘I took the goods.” She also 
freely acknowledged to the officer that she had 
previously taken a plaid silk dress pattern. [This 
was the confession of penitence—Conscientious- 
ness.) The accused proves to be the wife of a 
New Orleans commission merchant, who, with 
his wife, has been sojourning in New York for a 
while past. The lady has been in the habit of 
visiting Stewart's at different times, and suspicion 
of peculations similar to that with which she now 
stands charged were formed against her. A 
watch was set on her movements when she last 
went there, the result of which was her detection 
and confession. She was duly committed on a 
charge of petty larceny, and when the officer sig- 
nified to her that she must accompany him to the 


prison cell in the Tombs, she obeyed, as one 
either totally unconscious of lier situation or else 
carrying within herself a conviction of her guilt, 
and determined to abide the un t conse- 


quences. It was said that her husband was ig- 
norant of the arrest yesterday. 


Instances are recorded where the wives of 
opulent persons have been vered to have 
practiced shoplifting systemati for a long 
time, and it was proved that the ladies, who were 
in every other respect perfectly unimpeachable, 
had a mania or species of insanity for stealing 
articles, oftentimes of the most trifling value, 
such as a spool of thread or paper of needles, 
from stores, and they were acquitted on the 
ground of partial insanity. In some countries 
this weakness is known as kleptomania, and 
is regularly classified among the things that affect 
a person’s responsibility. 

[We repeat, titere are periods when women 
have irresistible cravings ; when they should be 
carefully guarded and prosestéd. Thé above may 
have been one of these, and this her only fault 
or weakness. On the other hand, she may have 
been a thief from inheritance or from acquired 
dishonesty, and may need the restraint of the 
prison or the asylum. 

Parents can not be too careful in teaching and 
training their children in matters concerning 
property, where the feeling of ‘‘ mine and thine” 
is concerned. It is possible under right training 
to make honesty the rule instead of the excep- 
tion im a community. Do this, and teach all to 
regulate their appetites, and our prisons would 
soon be without tenants. 


— ee 
AMBRICAN ART. 


Ir has been often remarked by those who 
think they know,” that the fine arts are below par 
in America ; that this universal Yankee nation is 
too intent upon schemes of gain to bestow more 
than a hasty passing glance at the purely esthet- 
ical; and that artists, whatever their merits, 
languish unappreciated in unfrequonted and un- 
noticed studios. That such statements are a 
libel on American taste and American culture is 
too evident to require a specific reputation. 
Twenty-five or thirty years ago, ere yet our 
nationality might be said to have become fairly 
established in all respects, more regard was, of 
necessity, paid to the useful and substantial 
elements of internal growth, and consequently 
much attention could not be paid to the fine arts. 
Now, a8 our country has become politically 
settled, and the physical sciences are sufficiently 
advanced to take care of themselves, attention 
compatible with the age and growth of the United 
States is paid, and advancement much beyond 
reasonable expectation has been manifested by 
American artists. That genius is interwoven 
with the American organization is undoubted, 
and in whatever sphere of action the American 
has felt himself called upon to operate, he has 
shown great proficiency, After but little experir 
ence in the field of letters and in the field of art, 
the growth of the American mind has wondrously 
expanded. American inventors and writers, and 
American painters and sculptors, have emerged 
all at onoe, apparently, from obscurity inte the 
sun-light of success, and acquired reputations not 
merely local but world-wide. E 

The facility for varied study afforded by 
American scenery being confessedly even superi- 
or to those farnished by the countries of Europe, 
have tended to hasten the skill of our artists in 
its development. 

In the department of landscape painting Ameri- 
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ca is superior te foreign countries, and European 
critics have not been slow to acknowledge this 
fast. The London Art Journal says in a recent 
number, “ America has long maintained suprem- 
acy in landscape painting—perbapes, indeed, its 
landscape artists surpass those of Engiand; 
certainly we have no peinter who can equal the 
works ef Chareh ; and we are not exaggerating 
if we affirm that the production under notice 
(The Land of the Lotus Haters, by R. B. Danean- 
son) may compete with amy of the modern 
British school. * They (American 
artists) have in their riebly gifted ‘‘ world” gata- 
ral objects in such inealeulable variety that every 
student may be made a painter who looks on 
nature with an eye ever so little educated by 
art. Go where they will, over their beundless 
forests and everlasting prairies, they fad themes 
for the pencil. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that we find the artists of America contending 
successfully in a special department of art with 
those of Europe; nor that recent importations’ 
from that country into this have raised our expec- 
tations very high as to their future.” 

That American art, too, is appreciated by 
Americans is evident from the fact that many of 
our wealthier citizens have at great cost made 
private collections of rare and excellent works of 
art, fitted up galleries for their special arrange- 
ment, and in many instances thrown, them open 
for general exhibition. 

The works of some of our beat artistas have 
been sold at almost fabulous prices, realizing 
even at auction five thousand dollars and up- 
ward for a single picture. 

The productions of Cole, Charch, Wier, Dua- 
canson, Greene, Bierstadt, and Gifford rank with 
those of the first artists of the age. 

Considering, then, the youth of American art, 
and the wonderful advancement already made, 
we may safely predict a most brilliant future for 
the “ New World” artists, - 

It is customary for those of our artista who are 
able, after a course of study in their own eountry, 
to visit Europe and finish“ their education at 
the feet of the great masters. There, by the con- 
templation of the glories of nature under Italian 
skies, and of the art brought near perfection 
under circumstances most favorable, the mind 
and the imagination are expanded and enabled 
more completely to realize the intermingled 
glories of the natural and ideal. The harmonious 
and exquisite coloring of the old artists affords 
them a study of the niceties and capabilities of 
art, and the scenery of their own country with 
all its varied tints and changes of landscape 
permits the utmost license in color and un- 
bounded abandon of inspiration. | 


— — — 


Apprrions TO Our Cammr.— We have a cast, 
taken after death, from the head—and the 
thumhiets right hend—of Pnonsr, the low, miis- 
erable murdeter of the Desing family. 

Also a cast from the head of Cmasn, recently 
executed in Joliet, Illinois, for the murder of the 
warden of the State prison in that place. It is 
the type of a low, bad man. This cast was taken 
by Mr. I. 8. Palmer, and kindly presented to us 
by him, for which he has our thanks. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Tuns have been experiments for bettering the 
condition of society from the time of Confucius 
to the present day. Various systems, such as 
Polygamy, Monogamy, Celibacy, have each been 
teried—indeed, are still being tried in our very 
midst., We have had Oabetism, Shakerism, Fou- 
rierism, Mormonism, Communism, and more than 
a thousand different religious creeds—near three 
hundred among Christians—all looking to the im- 
provement ofsociety. Whence this great diversity 
of opinion? Correspondents ask us to explain this 
on scientific principles ; they believe Phrenology 
capabile of giving a solution of these differences, 
and explaining why one is a Roman Catholic, an- 
other a Protestant, a Shaker, or a Mormon; and 
we are farthermore requested to deacribe the dif- 
ferent creeds, systems, and modes of life pur- 
sued by different bodies or societies. We have 
referred to the celibate Shakers, in previous num- 
bers of this journal, in general terms, giving 
something of their peculiarities. We propose to 
describe—peychologically, if not physiologically 
—m an early number, the Mormons. Why do 
gach numbers from all parts of the world flock to 
Utah? Are those people different from others in 
organization ? 

Our agency was solicited, not long ago, to ob- 
tain for the extensive publishers, the Messrs. 
Chambers, of Edinburgh, Scotland, an account 
of a socialistic body of people in the heart of 
New York, known as the Omma Comwontrr, 
something of whose doings had been heard of 
in the old country. Just now we learn that the 
editor of a London journal is visiting America for 
the special purpose of writing up an account of 
the socialistic communities of this country, but 
more especially the Mormons, the Shakers, and 
the Oneida Community. As journalists, aside 
from the phrenological aspects of the question, 
we feel in duty bound to keep our readers in- 
formed of what is going on in the world in mat- 
ters social, educational, religious, and political ; 
not as partisans—for we are above party; not as 
sectarians—for man is superior to creeds ; not in 
the interest of class—for all mankind are God's 
children. In our present number we have se- 
lected for analysis and description Mr. Noyes, the 
founder of the Oneida Community. A more 
original character could scarcely b: found. In 
connection with his biography we give as full an 
account of his work as our space will admit. 
We leave criticism for the reader. At present, 
our business is to describe rather than to criti- 
cise, blame, or praise. Each reader will judge 
for himself. That our description will be read 
with interest we do believe, for, to most readers, 
it tells of something new.“ 


— OE? Giese 


Mas. Satuan, one of the ladies-in-waiting upon 
the sun, is said to have been the first lady that 
wore hoops. High authority for the fashion, that; 
aad the way men have been gazing at them for 
ever so many years shows that they admire them. 

Omis ere like peaches; the nearer they are 
ripe the more they blush. 


WILLIAM HARVEY. 


Writ Harvey hed all the qualities of the 
close, calculating, critical observer. His percep- 
tive-intellectua] faculties were greatly predomi- 
nant, which allied with large Constructivenees, 
Comparison, and an intense mental or nervous 
temperament, rendered him quick and keen as a 
diagnostician. Observe carefully the range of 


faculties over the eyes, how very marked in out- 
line—Size, Weight, Color, Order, Number, all 
large. Locality and Comparison were evidently 
very large, and rendered invaluable service in 
the prosecution of his professional labors. The 
organs of the upper side-head, peony Caution, 
appear to have been large. That Caution was 
strikingly influential is evident from the fact that 
more than ten years elapsed, after his great dis- 
covery, before he publis it to the world. All 
this interim be was studiously engaged in anatom- 
ical investigations for the complete demonstration 
of the blood 5 The pamphlet which he 
published with the announcement of bis discov- 
ery is still preserved as unsurpassed for the clear- 
ness and perfection of the proofs presented. He 
was a man of 1 gifted for realiz- 
iog the material and practical. The organs of 
the crown and top-head were well developed. 
Firmnees is well indicated, so are Conscientious- 
ness and Human Nature. He also could not have 
been deficient in shrewdness, economy, and pol- 
icy as the lateral organs which inspire thoee qual- 


ities are well indicated. The physiognomical ` 


organ of discovery is strikingly shown in the 
length or bulge of the septum of the nose. His 
temperament was exceedingly sensitive and sus- 
ceptible, what is generally known as bigb- 
struug.“ Quick to receive impressions and te 
perceive relations, his mind was ever on the wi 
and almost sleepless. The deep, intense eyes an 
the whole face indicate the active, earnest, wide- 
— thorough-going man, the man to do—to 


W e 

William Harvey, M.D., to whom the merit of 
discovering the circulation of the blood is due, 
was born at Folkestone, in Kent, England, about 
the year 1576. His education was thorough and 
adapted to that profession which his name adorns. 
After graduating from Caius College, Cambridge, 
he traveled ere in Germany and France, 
and subsequently took up his abode in Padua, 
Italy, where he attended a medical school whose 
reputation was among the bighest in Europe at 
that period. Fabricius ab Aquapendente, an au- 
thority of importance among anatomists even at 
this late day, was then an instructor in the school 
of Padua. In 1602 Harvey returned home and 
commenced to practice as a physician in London. 


8 — — ö — —ẽ ni 


A few years sufficed to give him eminence in bis 
profession. In 1616 he was appoiuted professor 
of anatomy and surgery to the Royal College of 
Physicians. Shortly after this preferment the 
announcement of his wonderful discovery was 
made. We can not now enter into a detailed ex- 
planation of the points involved in this discovery, 
as it would require illustrations and an extended 
review of the opinions formerly held respecting 
the action of the heart. Any good work on anat- 
omy will furnish sufficient information on the 
subject. In brief, we may say that Harvey dem- 
onstrated, for the first time, the double function 
of the heart in propelling the blood from its left 
side through the arteries, and in receiving the 
blood back through the veins to the right side, 
whence it is forced into the lungs for purification. 
The discoverer, notwithstanding the reputation 
he had already earned, like most historical bene- 
factors of mankind, was for nearly twenty years 
after the announcement of this invaluable fact 
assailed by every species of calumny and oppro- 
brnim. He, however, survived the dastardly 
attempts of his invidious foes to ruin him, and 
lived to see his view universally accepted by phy- 
sicians. Harvey was physician successively to 
James I. and his son Charles I., and died in 1657, 
at the age of 13 surrounded with 
honors and wealth. stature he was short, 
even diminutive, with a countenance strikingly 
expressive. There is an account afloat that he 
destroyed himself by an over-dose of opium to 
subdue the pain occasioned by an attack of gout, 
to which he was frequently subject ; but this story 
is discredited, as it is well ascertained that he 
died from a shock of paralysis. 


— —————— 


A CONTRAST. 
MASSACHUSETTS AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 


On another page we have placed a representa- 
tive man from Massachusctts, and another from 
South Carolina, side by side. Partial observers 
would look for a marked contrast between the 
organizations of men representing interests so 
different, and they would find differences; yet 


we note also a few similarities. Both are men; 
both are scholars and representative gentlemen. 
Whence the difference? and what is there to pre- 
vent them living together in harmony ? 

When little children—brothers and sisters— 
fall out and quarrel, the sensible mother may 
correct each and require them to kiss each 
other and make up; and, though they may be 
unlike in di n, it is found that they need 
not be incompatible with each other. 

As phrenologists, we look at a man as such 
rather than as a partisan, and try to take an im- 
partial view of those who are described. Are we 
not all accountable to the same High Court, and 
what have we to gain or lose by aggravating 
party spirit and engendering bad blood? If gen- 
tlemen in hot debate are sometimes led to make 
a hasty and provoking remark, why should they 
not settle their own differences in a Christian 
spirit? And why may we not base our legisla- 
tion upon principles of justice and mercy? Ina 
republic like ours, we seck to choose men to 
manage our affairs who will do it most wisely 
and best for us, in the interest of the people. 
They are the servants of the people, not their 
masters. It should be their business to cause 
peace to reign throughout rather than anarchy 
and war; and we look forward hopefully to the 
time when good men, who are self-poised, shall 
be selected to make laws for the regulation of 
those who can not regulate themselves. When 
intelligence, temperance, and religion shall pre- 
vai], we shall have good laws and ready obe- 
dience to them. Men who oan not regulate 
themselves are certainly unfit either to make 
laws for others or to hold responsible positions 
in the community. Let us have none but good 
men to rule over us. 
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OUR TERMS FOR 1867. 


THEY ARE FIXED. They are to be the same as 
now. No abatement, no increase. Two dollars 
in greenbacks—no torn or counterfeit fractional 
currency should be sent—will pay for the Pm. 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND Ln ILLUSTRATED from 
January, 1867, to January, 1868. Our club rates 
also remain the same, namely, Five copies, $9 ; 
Ten copies, $15; Twenty copies, $30, and a copy 
of New Physiognomy as a premium, value 
$5; Thirty copies, $45, and a student's set, value 
$10; Forty copies, 800, and a stadent’s set with 
„% New Physiognomy, value $15; Fifty copies, 
$75, and $20 worth of our own publications as a 
premium; One Hundred copies, $150, and $50 in 
our publications as a premium. Additions to a 
thousand at the same rates. 

CLuss may be made up at one or a hundred dif- 
ferent post-offices, but should be sent in before 
or as near the Ist of January as possible, up to 
which date theee terms will hold good. 

If persons prefer, they may remit $9 for one 
copy fer five, or $15 for ten, years, instead of so 
many copies for one year. We will credit for the 
full time paid at these rates. Premiums will be 
sent as per order, by post or express, at the cost 
of the receiver. The postage on New Physiog- 
nomy, when prepaid, is 50 cents. The larger 
premiums, including books or busts, must go by 
express. We are now ready to record new names 
or re-enter present subscribers on our new books 
for 1867. Who shall be first on the new list? 


OG OG 


PRIZBS— PREMIUMS. 
CAMPAIGN FOR 180. 


Nuw Inpvosmunts. We come into the field thus 
early in erder to give our friends and co-workers ample 
time to talk up the matter; for their cinbe; and be 
ready to begin their sudseriptions with the new year. 
“ Delays are dangerous.” ‘‘ Procrastination is the thief 
of time.” ‘Now is the day, and now is the hour” to 
pat a good resotutien inte action. If gow have been 
pleased with the JOURNAL; if you have wished your 
friend or neighbor to enjoy its perusal; if you have 
thought of asking him to join you in a clab, this is, 

the best time to name the matter tohim. Ask 
him to think of it a day or two, if not prepared to sub- 
scribe now. It is not for us to describe the merits of the 
JOURNAL here. You know all about it. If you think it 
worth the effort to form a club, it is enough for us to 
suggest it, and you will do it. It would be affectation in 
us to appear indifferent to the kind exertions of our 
friends, however Hmited, in the matter of extending the 
circulation of our JounNaL. We feel deeply, profoundly 
grateful for every word spoken in behalf of the canse we 
advocate, and especially in the support of the JOURNAL 
which is the medium through which our principles are 
disseminated. No one, therefore, should hesitate about 
coming up to the help of the cause. Every addttional 
reader is an additional recruit to be sent to the front” 
for the support of the truth. 

But, to make it “ pay’ to work for the JOURNAL, we 
have concluded to give sewing machines, knitting ma- 
chines, washing machines, pianos, melodeone, and such 
other things as all will consider useful or beautiful, as 
follows: 


For One Thousand Dollars, we will send Five Hundred 
copies of the Journna to Five Hundred new subscrib- 
ers a year, and one of STEINWAY AND Sons’ best Rose- 
wood Seven Octaves Pianoe—manufacturers’ price, $628. 

For Four Hundred Dollars, Two Hundred JOURNALS 
to new subscribers, and one of arias & Co.'s 
dest $250 Pianos. 

For Two Husdred Dollare, One Hendre 3 & the 
JOURNAL to new subscribers, and one of Mason AND 
Hamm's Fine Octave Cabinet Organ—price $130. 

For One Hundred and Fifty Dollars, One Hundred 
copies of the JOURNAL, and a Set of Forty Portraits, 
intended for Lecturers on Phrenology—value $90. 

For Eighty Dollars, Forty JouRNALs a year, and one 
of the New Breech-Loading Rifles, called the Thunder- 
bolt—value $25. 

For Seventy Dollars, Thirty-five Jousnats to new 
subscribers, and either Wheeler and Wilson's, Weed’s, 
Wilcox and Gibbs’, or the Empire Sewing Machines, or 
Daltun's Knitting Machine, as may be preferred—$55. 

For Forty Dollars, Twenty JOURNALS a year, and one 
of Doty’s Washing Machines—value $15; or, if preferred, 
one of the Universal Clothes Wringers with Cog Wheels 
price the same. Every house ought to be furnished 
with these labor-saving machines. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to describe at length 
the merits of the premiums we offer. Suffice it, the 
Pianos and Melodeons are among the best; the Sewing 
Machines have a world-wide reputation; the New 
Sporting Rifle is the best gun we ever saw; the Wash- 
ing Machine and the Clothes Wringor are the best of the 
kind. 

Our lady patrons will prefer musica) instruments or 
houschold utensils; while men, in the new Territories 
or on the frontier, where there is game, will prefer the 
Thunderbolt. Each may choose, and in any case get 
good thing.” 

Failing to obtain the full number of snbecribers to 
make up a club for either of the premiums, we will 
accept the amount and number of names sent at the 
same rates, and receive cash to balance. In such cases 
no effort, though but partially successful, will be lost. 
We wish the agent to be liberally remunerated for his 
services; though many will work gratis for the good 
they may do. 


— e ——— 


PHRENOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Parre fs in this country a prominent dentist who in- 
structs those who are practicing the art, yet are not fully 
qualified to do so. His brethren of high-standing take 
him to task for it. His argument is this: Those men 
are bound to practice dentistry. Thie we can not help. 
Now the question is, whether they shall be properly in- 
structed and raised to a respectable standing in the art, 
whether they shall be thoroughly taught the science of 
their profession, or whether they shall go bungling on, 
doing bad work, and thereby misleading and injuring 
the public.” 

We believe this to be a good argument, and that the 
attempted repudiation of third-rate dentists by the first- 
Gase will have the effect, perhaps, to enlighten one per- 
son in a thousand, and thus save them from the bungling 
mal-practices of the uncultured; but this does very Httle 
toward curing the evil. - 

The plan our friend proposes will take these third-rate 
dentists, teach them how to do good work, and place 
them perhaps in the second class, greatly to the advan- 
tage of their customers, to themselves, and not to the 
disadvantage of the first class. The publie does not dis- 
criminate. A man puts up his sign as a dentist, a cus- 
tomer gets a job done badly and feels inclined to curse 
the whole fraternity, the best with the worst. 

In Hke manner the profession of Phrenology will be 
folluwed by not a few, whether they understand it prop- 
erly or not; and as nearly all beginners adopt the title of 
“ Doctor” or „Professor,“ and advertise boastfully for 
their lectures and examinations, thus giving the public 
great expectations, if they make mistakes, they bring 
Phrenology, as a science, into disrepute, and with it all 
who practice it. 

Men frequently come to us and say., Professor Dob- 
son made an examination of my head, and did not 


agree with Professor Hobson ; now I have come to see 
how you will describe me.“ If Hobson and Dobson are 
dound to practice Phrenology, and they have had leas 
opportanity to study and to become well informed on 
the subject than is requisite, why should not even they 
be tralnod and educated, so that when they appear before 
an audience their lectures shall be sonnd and their ex- 
amination correct? Thus the labor of every good phre- 
nologist, like the labor of every good dentist, will give 
credit to the subject and pave the way for its diffusion 
thronghont the land, while the blunders of an uncultured 
one will bring all into disrepute. 

Phrenology is a great truth, and ought to be known and 
appreciated, and its benefite enjoyed by all. We have 
adopted a course analogous to that of our friend the 
Gentist, namely, fo give instruction in Phrenology, theo- 
retical and practical, to those who desire to adopt and 
Soliow it as a professton—a kind of normal school to fit 
teachers for teaching. In doimg thie we certainly are 
benefiting the public, because the subject will be taught 
or talked about, whether weil understood or not; and if 
it be improperty taught or applied, the public in that pro- 
portion will suffer. Persons who practice Phrenology, 
if they have but an tndifferent knowiedge of it, can not 
become enocesefa! in it N a vocation, nor acquire that 
distinction and respect in the community which all men 
have a right to desire. Therefore those who would 
practice the ecience should seek every opportunity to be 
qualified for a successful, honorable, and profitable pros- 
ecution of it. A physician with a superficial knowledge 
of medicine would, in the course of years, find out how 
te treat @isease, and become a good physician, to say 
nothing of the poor patients that had been experimented 
upon and untimely sent ont of Hfe as the price of his in- 
structlon. 80 a phrenologist in twenty-five years, by 
reading and practice, may acquire a knowledge of Phre- 
nology. But how mnch better to avail himself of in- 
struction which is within reach, without this long, blun- 
dering apprenticeship, and thus be enabled to enter at 
once upon a pleasant, respectable, and profitable career. 

Our second professional claes will open early in Janu- 
uary next, and those who have a desire to become mem- 
bers of it should make carly application. To such as 
request it, we will send a circular setting forth the topics 
to be taught, and the terms of tuition for the course of 
study, and the books necessary to be read. 

We desire to see Phrenology in the hands of well-in- 


structed men m respect anywhere, and 

de able n ako & good position n gc yn Fg and not go, 

as many aroari wor oh seedy gar- 

po a and the meanness of spirit which is born of pov- 

bak Bh ioa compater good renologist command 
a n 

food than ten doctors—wh 


pay of one, and as much respect as the best of them ? 


CONCRETE FoR Buripine.—An ingen- 
ious *** r 


e recently 

in Amer long. long ago. 4 
s to erect houses by literally cas 

the place they are intended to 8b 

(Wonderful! How else could we have it?] An ordinary 

concrete foundation is first latd, and upon the foundation 


horizontal frames, 5 aioe boards lined with zinc 
or other metal, are set up on so as to form a 
kind of tro r receiving 


the po Lely Pr the inger- 


e oyato will 
be illustrated at the Paris Eis eH ibn, —New York Pren- 
ing Post. 


111 may learn all about 
it dy reading a book we published a dozen years ago, or 
less, or by visiting the bouse we bullt near the Lake” 
Ontario, before our first child was born, and which— 
house—stande the racket ef time and storm equal to brick 
or stone.) 
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* A Hom ror ALL, or The Gravel—concrete—Wall 
mode of Building. New, cheap, convestent, superior, 
and adapted to rich and poor, with illustrations, etc. 


($1 50.) 
tt THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME,” 
be it good or bad, cold or warm, dry or leaky. 
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MepicaTep Soar.— What next? We 
have medicated air-baths, medicated sugar-candy, medi- 
cated bitters, and now medicated soap! Messrs. A. A. 
Constantine & Co., 50 Liberty Street, New York, are in- 
troducing what they denominate Persian Healing Soap, 
highly medicated. In their circular they claim that it is 
„healing.“ We supposed that all healing power resided 
within the living system, and was accomplished through 
the circulation of the blood; we doubt whether in itself 
any soap could cause a wound to heal on a dead man. It 
is also claimed that scrofalous and consumptive persons 
will add years of pleasure to their lives by using this 
soap freely once or twice a week! Now we believe in 
soap; advocate soap; recommend soap; and think there 
is quite too little used generally ; and had thought of ask- 
ing Congress to pase a law compelling both Congressmen 
and the people to use soap at stated periods; but we had 
not supposed that any ‘‘ medicated soap“ possessed all 
the rare qualities claimed for this. Among other things, 
that this is one of the best disinfectants, and a good pre- 
ventive against contagious diseases! Had the proprietors 
claimed that water would have something to do in the 
premises instead of giving all the credit to the soap, we 
should bave made no remark on the point. For the 
ladies, it is claimed that the@ee of this soap preserves 
the complexion, and makes the skin soft, flexible, and 
healthy; it removes all dandruff, preserves the hair soft 
and silky, and prevents it from falling off or prematurely 
turning gray! Did you zum; Who ever heard beforo 


of miracles being performed by soap? We supposed 
that gray hair was caused by some internal condition 


of the body or blood. The proprietors do not tell us 
whether the soap ie to be applied outside by rubbing on, 
or inside by eating, nor what quantity is required to pre- 
vent the hair from turning gray. It iə still further 


claimed that it ‘‘ cures scald bead, sunburn, pimples on 
the face, salt-rheum, cuts or wounds of all kinds, ring- 


worm, tetter, itch, cracked or chapped han 

proud flesh; will rapidly heal old sores, ulcers, p 
stulas, and is, withal, an excellent sha R 
“It will also keep off files 


warm 
soap.” We t that these gentlemen should have 
claimed so mudh for that which 8 to us a real 

soap with a strong smell of tar. It is sold at a moderate 
price, which it within the reach of all who may 
wish to t t. Certificates are annexed to circulars 
from ts, merchants, editors, clorgymen, and off- 
cers of at least one life insurance company. pasion ony o 
the excellence of the medicated soap; but we can in- 
dorse either the claims of the proprietors nor the testi- 
mony a those bee mamos are annexed; they have 
è e rha 

merits o what we do h h - 


not intentional , the 

ilent toilet soap, Bat why «pile on the agony" in the 
cellent to i pile on the agony’ © 
hifalativ torms of the quack-nedicine men? d In this 
case there can certainly be no ocoasion for it. The pro- 
prietors advertise for Vhs whom we wish the best 
success in placing a box in every family, for its nse must 
S good in the way of increased cleanliness, if in no 
other. 


A Lapy TxachERR ON NRW Puysioc- 
nomy.”—We have received the following from one of our 
New York lady teachers, who thus commends the book: 


I write to e es my intense appreciation of Mr. 
Wells’ work on Physloguomy. I feel as if 1 ought not to 
withhold it. It seems to me one of the moet u 
works, real practical use, that has ever been published, 
and to me ita greatest beauty is its perfect simplicity; it 
is within the range of young ple, contains much to 
instruct and entertain, and ought to be a household book. 
It ie not a work to be read in a day, month, or year, and 
then cast aside, but one to be kept as a continual refer- 
ence—one to be taken up when you are weary, when the 
mind needs relaxation, and yet you will gain an immense 
amount of instruction in this very manner. Surely no 
one can deny the benefit to be derived from the study of 
the Human Face Divine,“ so called; the amount of 
divinity often visible, however, may in many cases be 
reduced to a small fraction. If men could read counte- 
nances as books, the number of forgeries, robberies, etc., 
would be greatly diminis The work contains more 
of variety, instruction, and matters of real interest than 
any I have ever read, contain the same number of 
pages—just the book to take into the country. Yon get 
short biographies of the most noted men in our midst. 
Indeed, I might give a lengthy discourse upon the various 
snbjects discussed in the work. I can only add that, so 
far, I have found all that is eet forth true, and I may say I 
have an ample field for observation, having been a teacher 
for the past fifteen years, and as such have considered it 
a part of my bu to study the characters of m 
pupils, their individual peculiarities. moral, mental, 
phyetcal, for one bears upon another; all go to make up 

he sum total of each human being—it will not do to take 
into consideration one without the other. No money 
would tempt me to pert with this book if I could not 
supply ite place. 


Communications. 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without fadorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth. 


o 
“REVBLATION AND SCIENCE.’ 


Mr. Enrron: I entirely agree with your far-sighted 
correspondent, W. H. M., in the first half of his splendid 
article given in the last (June) number, under the caption 
“ Revelation and Science.” Every doctrine of the Bible 
evidently is written on the broad page of nature, and 
science can never reveal more than was in the inkstand 
and pen of God when he composed the song of his own 
glory, read in ever fresh colors in this marvelous uni- 
verse of his. Christ, the Lamb of God, was slain from 
before the foundation of the world, and deep as geology 
may dig, it will never go beneath any strata where the 
Christian mind of God had not been crystallized into 
some physical, tangible form. Only as science, com- 
pared with and built on fact, is but of yesterday, and its 
baptism in the pure fount of revelation is younger still, 
we must not wonder at the occasional want of data suffi- 
cient to solve difficulties arising either in the domains of 
science alone, or when compared with the revealed 
thought of God. 

Yet, while entirely believing with your correspondent 
that revelation is but the complement of nature, and that 
creation and all events, both physical and moral, are but 
intended by successive stages to disclose the invisible 
things of God, I beg to differ from him in two partic- 
ulars. 

1st. In his symbolizing the book of Revelation beyond 
what is plainly meant as parable or metaphor. In this 
(the literal) way alone much is gained for the rational 
conception of a religious system that bad to be developed 
by successive stages. Thus none can doubt but Abra- 
ham, ready to sacrifice his only begotten son, and receiv- 
ing him back from the dead, is historically a great intel- 
lectual aid in believing that Christ was delivered by the 
determinate counsel of God, and was destined to be the 
first fruit of the resurrection. The historical barrenness 
of all the mothers, who expected sons of promise, as 
Sarah, Rebecca, Rachel, ete., is a preparatory step for the 
unnatural fact—‘ a virgin shall conceive and bear a son.” 
But I do not wish to enlarge on this head. 

Ad. I beg to differ from W. H. M. in his position, that 
“ the revelation of the invisible things of God is made in 
successive stages or steps, aach less clear and brighé than 
the one preceding.” We should naturally expect the 
contrary, and so in fact it is, at least to my bumble con- 
ception. The book of nature is evidently not as clear in 
speaking out the mind of God as the Old Testament does, 
nor is this more than a “shadow of better things to 
come" in the New Testament; neither was the faith of 
Adam as clear as that of Noah, that of Noah as that of 
Abraham, and so on. On this the testimony of Scripture 
is beyond a doubt. S. 1 P. i. 10, 11, 13, and parallels. 

This is another characteristic of the Deity, the know- 
ledge of which has yet to undergo successive develop- 
ments, but already so broadly inscribed on the vast page 
of nature and revelation as to make one wonder how it 
was possible euch an eminent truth should have so long 
escaped both the votaries of science and theology, and 
should have but dimly fitted even before the spiritual 
vision of Emanuel Swedenborg himself. 

If there be, and evidently there is, a correspondence 
between the Deity and the visible universe, there can be 
no doubt that sexuality is an attribute af God; there is 
neither plant nor living creature exempt from a sexual 
mark; there is no mineral without chemical affinity, i. ¢., 
a loving attraction to some elect object with which to 
mate and to produce an offspring resulting from two 
lives neutralized in one; the existence and moral happi- 
ness of the family is inconceivable without difference of 
sexes—eoven Shaker felicityrequires brothers and sisters 
together in a natural family; how then should it be 
imaginable that a sexual correspondence in the Deity 
can be sought for in vain? 

Let us see now whether the Book of God does not 
teach sufficiently the doctrine of divine sexuality, to 
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make us hope it will be further developed, and complete 
both science and the true knowledge of God in due time. 

The Scriptures teach the existence of a divine Father 
and Son, and it ie but following sound reason and every- 
day experience to infer the being of a maternal capacity, 
to bring about in reality such relationship. 

We read: And God said, Let us make man in our own 
image, after our Iikeness. So God created man in his 
own image, in the image of God created he him, maile and 
Jemale created he them.“ No teaching is plainer than 
this concerning sexuality in the Godhead. 

Eve lay in the substance of Adam, near his very heart, 
and was taken out of man to be the second person in this 
lower universe. And so we read of the spirit of truth 
“ which proveedeth from the Father.” I need not say 
that the ecclesiastical “ filioque” has no foundation in 
Scripture, and much lese any correspondence in nature. 

This latter coincidence between the human female and 
the spirit of God is the first revealed germ of truth con- 
cerning the character and nature of the second entity in 
the Godhead, i. e., the maternal capacity, and around it 
immediately cluster a host of detached incidental teach- 
ings scattered up and down the bright page of revelation. 
There is the “spirit of God brooding upon the face of the 
waters,“ in a real motherly manner, to inspire with lfe- 
heat the chaotic wreck of a previous planet, the dominion 
of the Primes of thie world, ruined by his fall.“ Hither 
belong all the passages revealing the heavenly Jerusalem 
as a woman, a weeping Rachel, barren, yet afterward 
becoming the mother of us all, when the Shekinah, the 
spirit of God, will permanently dwell on earth, and the 
whole divine family Mall have been revealed, the Father 
tn the Old Testament, the Son in the Gospel, and the 
Spirit in the Millennial Dispensation. ; 

Is it not true that as we must be born of God and born 
of the Spirit, so Christ himself was incarnate by the con- 
curring agency of the Father and the Spirit, according to 
the plain angelic announcement to Mary: The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee,“ and that she was ‘conceived of 
the Holy Ghost” (Matt. 1. 20.), here fully revealing the 
maternal capacity in the Godhead, whence, indeed, 
Jehovah says: As one whom his mother comforteth, I 
will comfort you, and with Jerusalem (the pet name of the 
atvine spouse) you shall be comforted ?” The great social 
principle of conjugal faithfulmess, occupying a higher 
place than even filial duty, and which alone can work out 
the problem of replenishing the earth, is also traced by 
the Apostle to Christ's leaving both heavenly parents to 
unite with his earthly bride. ‘For thie cause shall a 
man leave his fatherand mother, and shall be joined unto 
his wife, and they two shall be one flesh. This is a great 
mystery, but I speak concerning Christ and his Ch ica 
— Paul, 

Thanks be to God, that the time approaches when the 
vail will be removed from our prejudiced minds, and we 
shal) venture to think and speak of the Deity according 
to the light scientific and biblical research mutually im- 
part to each other. The more this great mystery will be 
unfolded, the nearer we shall be to the solution ef the 
great diffcuitics ia the way of union between intelligent 
Trinitarians and those who accuse them of polytheism; 
and oar Romish friends will delight in our acknowledg- 
ing their “ mother of God,” though a higher one than 
Mary. Whata flood of light it will shed upon the whole 
geld of science, chemistry in particular l upon religious, 
moral, and especially the domestio relations, women's 
Tights advocacy, and everything pertaining to cosemopol- 
itan enterprise! Nothing on earth can stand alone, for 
God never was alone. There is no correspondence to 
self in heaven: that the family relation is the source of 
happiness from all eternity, and while all in it are equals, 
yet even in the Godhead ‘‘ Adam was first, then Eve.” 

B. 3. B. 


* The writer holds that the first verse in Genesis : In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth,” 
sums up the history of a preceding world. Verse 2, 
„And the earth became formless and void,” etc., states 
the consequences of Satan’s fall. Verse 2 begins the 
reconstruction through Christ. Geology disinters the 
débris of the asou, aion, preceding ours, in which there 
was no man as yet. 
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Literary Rotices. 


[AU works noticed in THE PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL May de ordered from this 
office at prices annexed.] 


SHort Sermons To NEWsS- 
Boys, with a uate’ of the formation 


of the Nowe- Boys house. By 
Charles Loring Brace. New York: Chas. 
1 1866. One vol., 16mo. Cloth, 


How much good these unpretending dis- 
courses accomplished in their oral delivery 
no one can rightly estimate. Doubtless 
they reached many a heart, won many a 
soul to virtue and to Christ. Their work 
will be continued. Wherever they are 
read they will exert a powerful influence. 
Here are no long-winded disquisitions on 
doctrinal points; no elaborate presenta- 
tions of abstract truths; but a plain, sim- 
ple setting forth of facts, realities—the 
living verities of the Gospel. Other preach- 
ers, speaking to congregations of older and 
wiser people, may well take a hint from 
them, remembering that 

Men are but children of a larger growth. 

The historical sketch with which the 
volume opens is replete with interest and 
instruction. 


Spare Hours. By J. Brown, 


M. D. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1966. 
Onc vol., 16mo. Cloth, $2 


A series of sketches or magazine papers, 
written in a fresh and lively but earnest 
style, and full of quiet humor. The first 
paper, John Leach” (illustrated), is well 
worth the price of the book. The por- 
trait, which serves as a frontispiece to the 
volume, shows us a magnificent develop- 
ment of the frontal and coronal regions of 
the brain, and the fine, expressive counte- 


nance of a refined and cultivated Christian 


gentleman. 


Our ANNUAL OF PHRENOLOGY 


AND Puystoenomy for 1867. Illustrated 
and enlarged. New York: Fowler and 
Wells. 1%mo, pp. #0. Paper, 20 cts. 


This useful publication comes out, in its 
issue for 1967, enlarged and greatly im- 
proved. It is not too much to say of the 
present number that it contains more val- 
uable and interesting reading matter (co- 
plously illustrated) than can be found any- 
where else within the same space or at 80 
low a price. To make this obvious, it is 
necessary merely to mention the principal 
papers which make up its attractive table 
of contents. 

In Hindoo Heads and Hindoo Oharac- 
ters“ it is shown that the latter corre- 
sponds with the former, and portraits and 
drawings from skulls are given in mlustra- 
tion. 

„About Fat Folks and Lean Folks” 
gives the cause and cure of obesity and 
emaciation, and is illustrated with fall- 
length portraits of Daniel Lambert and 
Calvin Eason. 

“ Immortality” is an elaborate and able 
essay on the scientific proofs of a future 
life. It must attract profound attention. 

“Thomas Carlyle” is a brief phrenolog- 
ical and biographical sketch of the cele- 
brated author of Sartor Resartus,“ with 
a life-like portrait. 

How to Study Phrenology” gives some 
most useful hints to the beginner, with il- 
lustrations. ; 

„The Jew™ is an ethnological and phre- 
nological view of the Hebrew race, with a 
portrait of Sir Moses Montefiore. 

“The Hottentot or Bushman” is also 
ethnologically described. 

‘Probst, the Murderer” (with a por- 
trait), shows how a bad head indicates a 


i bad character. 


M, 
30> 


Next we are told How to Form Socie- 
ties,” the Constitution, By-Laws, Ofi- 
cers, etc. Also, How to Conduct Public 
Meetings.” 

“ Handwriting” is copiously illustrated 
with the antographs of distinguished per- 
sons, and its value as a sign of character” 
carefully estimated. 

Portraits and sketches of character of 
Eliza Cook, James Martineau, Dr. Pusey, 
James Anthony Froude, Thiers, Ruskin, 
Charles Kingsley, Ira Aldridge, and others 
are given. 

“Shaking Hands” is made to illustrate 
in avery interesting and satisfactory way 
the fact that character expresses itself in 
action as well as in form. 

“ Bashfalness—Canuse and Cure“ (illus- 
trated with original designs by Chapman) 
is worth to any young man or young wom- 
an who is troubled with diffidence or tim- 
idity and embarrassment in company, more 
than the price of a hundred Annuals.” 

“New York Society Classified” shows 
us representatives of the Bowery, Broad- 
way, and Fifth Avenue, and describes their 
respective peculiarities. 

A group of “Eminent American Clergy- 
men” presents to us Bishop Hopkins, Dr. 
Weston, Mr. Beecher, Dr. Bushnell, Dr. 
Breckinridge, Dr. Vinton, and Dr. John 
Cotton Smith, with phrenological sketches 
and biographical notes, etc. 

No one certainly will refrain from buying 
the Annual“ for 1867 through fear that 
they shall not get their money’s worth. 


Toe Farmer’s RECORD AND 


Acoount Book; with Appropriate Head- 
ings and Ralings for recording Basiness 
Transactions, embracing Family and 
Farm F Accounts. Date 
of Bills ivable and Payable; Names 
of Employees, when their Services Be- 


gan, when Finished, Price Agreed upon 
per Year, Month, or Day, and Entire 
cach Growing rop, the Quantity Raised 
each Gro the Quan 

the Awiount’ Sold. Price per Bushel, 
Pound, etc., and the Entire Amount of 
each. The whole so classified, arrangec, 
and consolidated as to present the resul 
of eachyear’s business transactions in the 
smallest possible compass, and also so 
simple that the Balance-sheet can be easi- 
ly and correctly adjusted. Together with 
valuable Information for Farmers, Tables 
of Weights and Measures, Rules, and the 
Ann Beport of Income reqnired to be 
made to the Assessor of Internal Reve- 
nue. De especially for the use of 
Practical ers. Two sizes—price 
$5 and $8 each. Address this office. 


If the internal—some call it infernal, 
others ETERNAL—revenue shall cause 
farmers, manufacturers, ali classes to 
„keep accounts“ of incomes and outgoes, 
and for what, we think it will be worth 
millions to the country. The present 
“ slip-shod manner with many is ruinous. 
How few there are who know exactly how 
they stand—whether they are gaining or 
losing! and how almost universal is the 
habit of crying hard times,“ when, if the 
great leaks were stopped, all would go 
well and each have plenty. One saves at 
the spigot and wastes at the bunghole,“ 
and for want of accurate accounts seems 
insensible as to the causes of his being 
forever “short of means” to carry on his 
work. Another becomes thrifty and fore- 
handed by careful attention to his accounts. 
Every man ought to have his business 80 
clearly recorded that he can tell in a mo- 
ment toa fraction exactly what he is worth, 
what he is making or losing on each par- 
ticular item, be it grain, fruits, flesh, or 
other productions. But how few there are 
who do it. If the book under notice will 
serve to systematize this thing; if it will 
enable and induce men to keep accounts, 
it will, we repeat, be worth millions to our 
country in dollars; and that which money 


can not buy, namely, that peace of mind 
which results from a perfect knowledge of 
our affairs, 


A 84D Caszt—A GREAT 


Wrone! and How it may be Remedied, 
being an Ap in Behalf of Education 
for the F n of Louisiana. 


Dr. P. B. Randolph, in a pamphlet of 
thia title, sets forth the need of schools for 
the freedmen in Louisiana. Having been 
engaged in the work of educating the negro 
for some years, he can speak from personal 
experience. His appeal is indorsed by 
many men of distinction, whose testimo- 
nials in regard to Dr. Randolph's efforts 
and character form a large part of the 
pamphlet. Among those whose names 
appear as approving the enterprise, are 
President Johnson, Lieut.-General Grant, 
Secretary McCulloch, Speaker Colfax, and 
N. P. Banks, and many others. 


Canary Brrps. A Manual of 


Useful Information for Bird-keepers. 
New York: William Wood & Co. 1866. 
18mo, pp. 110. Cloth, 75 cents. 


A lady who lovee birds and understands 
them, has here told the bird-keeper all he 
needs to know of the origin, varieties, 
habits, and requirements of the beauti ; 
ful little captives who sing in our sit- 
ting-rooms and bondoirs. ‘‘The Canary 
Finch ;” „Cages; “ Baths m Food and 
Water; “To Teach Young Birds to 
Sing; Diseases; Wants of Bird- 
keepers,” are the heads of the principal 
chaptors, and indicate the scope of the 
little work before us. 


Tue HAND Book or STANDARD 


OR AMERICAN PHONOGRAPHY, in five parts 
1 new edition. By Andrew J. G ; 


This is, as it purports to be, a standard 
work on short-hand writing. To any youth 
who may possess the art, it is a capital of 
itself, upon which he may confidently rely 
for support. It leads to immediate, perma- 
nent, and respectable employment. 20 the 
professional man, and indeed to every one 
whose pursuits in life call upon him to 
record incidents and thoughts, it is one of 
the great labor-saving devices of the age. 
Mailed from this office on receipt of price. 


New Mosic.—Mr. Frederic 
Blume, publisher, 208 Bowery, New York, 
sends us Golden Waves,“ a collection of 
Polkas, Waltzes, Schottisches, etc., ar- 
ranged by Fred Blume. among which are 
Three O'Clock.“ a Galop; Guards, a 
Waltz; Arrab-na- Pogue, a March. Also, 
a beautiful ballad, * I Can Not Sing the Old 
Songs,“ and The Exceleor Music Book 
for the Flute.” 


Aew Books. 


[Among the late issues Of the press not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, al of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting .] 


RoyaL TRUTHS. By Henry 
Ward Beecher. 12mo, pp. v., Clo 
$1 7. 

Tar TaxpayeEr’s MANUAL, 
containing the Entire Internal Revenue 
Laws, with the Tables of Taxation, Ex- 
emptions, Stamp Duties, etc., and a com- 
plete Alphabetical Index prepared by Hon. 
George S. Boutwell. 8vo, pp. 180. Paper, 
55 cents. 

Sıx Monrus at THE WHITE 
House with ABRAHAM LINCOLN. The 
Story of a Picture. By F. B. Carpenter. 
Imo, pp. 859. Cloth, $2 3. 


Laws, 
amended by Acts of March 8, 1885, end 
July18, 1866, together with the Acta Amend- 
atory. With copious Marginal References, 
a Complete Analytical Index, and Tables 
of Taxation and Exemption. 
by Horace Dresser. 8vo, pp. 228. Paper, 
55 cents. 


THe INTERNAL REVENUE 
Act approved June 20, 1964, as 


Compiled 


Tovurist’s GUIDE To THE UP- 


PER Missiserprt River, giving all the 
Railroad and Steamboat Routes diverging 
from Chicago, Milwaukee, Dubuque, etc., 
together with an account of Cities and 
Villages, and Objects of Interest on the 
Route and in the Upper Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, with Table of Distances, etc., and 
a Map and Dlustrations. Compiled by J. 
Disturnell. 8q.16mo, pp. 84. Flex. cloth, 
55 cents. 


Ecnors FROM THE SOUTA, 


comprising the most important Speeches, 
Proclamations, and Public Acts emanating 
from the South during the late war. 12mo, 
pp. 211. Cloth, $1 T8. 


Tue History or THE Ar. 


LANTIO TELEGRAPH from the Beginning, 
1854, to the Completion, August, 1866. By 
Henry M. Field. With Illustrations. 1%mo, 
pp. 867. Cloth, $2. 


Lioyvn’s Pocker COMPANION 


AND Gum through New York City for 
1966-7. 16mo, pp. 150. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Tae Hanp-Boox ror Morna- 


ERS: a Guide in the Care of Young Ohil- 
dren. By Edward H. Parker, M.D. Imo, 
pp. 250. Cloth, $2. 


Tar Law or WInLS, Part 


II., embracing Legacies, Charitable Trusts, 
and the Duties of Executors, Adminis- 
trators, and other Testamentary Trus- 
tees. Ry Isaac F. Redfield, LL.D. 8vo, 
pp. cxviii., 955. Sheep, $8 50 


A SELECTION oF LEADING 


Cases on Various Branches of the Law. 
With Notes by John William Smith, Esq. 
American Editors, J. I. Clarke Hare and 
H. B. Wallace. Sixth American edition, 
from the last English edition. 
Koating, Maude, and Chitty. With addi- 
tional Notes and References to American 
Decisions, by J. I. Clarke Hare and J. W, 
Wallace. In two vols. (bound in three). 
8vo, pp. xX., 1197, 920. Sheep, $21. 


By Willes, 


Recent Baritisn Paroso- 


opxy ; a Review, with Criticisms ; includ- 
ing some Comments on Mr. Mill’s answer 
to Sir William Hamilton. By David Mas- 
son. 12mo. pp. 888. Cl. $3. i 


A TREATISE ON THE ORIGIN, 


NATURE, PREVENTION, AND TREATMENT OF 
Asiatic CHOLERA. By J. C. Peters, M.D. 
12mo. pp. 108. Tinted Paper. Ci. $1 50. 


Toe HIdRER EDUCATION oF 


Women. By Emily Davies. 16mo. pp. 191. 
Cl. $1 28. (Edinburgh print.) 


Prat AND its Users, as FER- 


TILIZER AND FuEL. By Samuel W. John- 
son, A.M. Fully Illustrated. 1%mo. pp. 
168. Cl. $1 30. 


TRR Home Lire: IN THE 


Lierr or res Dives Inga. By James 
Baldwin Brown. 16mo. pp. MM. Cl. $13. 


Sıx Monras AT THE Waits 


Hovez wire Annana Loon. The 
Story of a Picture. By F. B. Carpenter. 
12mo. pp. 850. CL . ; 
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QUESTIONS or GENERAL INTEREST 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “next number. Your 
“ BesT TuovenTs” solicited. 


An ORDER ror Books, JOURNALS, 
elc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this departinent—To CORRE- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slips. 


Spaorat Norice—Owitng to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shall be compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properiy 
coming within the scope of this JOURNAL. 
Queries relating to PHYSIOLOGY, PHRENOL- 
ogy, Paysioenomy, PsrcnoLoey, ETE- 
NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or the gene- 
rai SOrENcE or Man, wil still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed Of GENERAL 
INTEREST. Wrile your question plainly on 
@ SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, Gnd send us 
only one at a time. 


Tae Craig AND NoveEtry 
Mronosoopes.—The question is often asked 
by correspondents, ‘‘ Which of these two 
microscopes is the best for general use l“ 
The Craig was first invented, and about 
18,000 have been sold. It magnifies from 
seventy-five to one hundred diameters, and 
can be very readily used for the examina- 
tion of liquids, transparent, semi-trans- 
parent, and minute objects; but owing to 
its high magnifying power, and the focns 
being so near the surface of the lens, it can 
not be used to magnify large opaque ob- 
jects. For instance, you can not magnify 
a whole fiy with it, but you can magnify 
and obtain beautiful views of its feet, 
wings, eyes, and other parts. One who 
can appreciate a microscope of high power 
will be pleased with this, when the price 
and convenience for using are considered ; 
not that it will accomplish all which can be 
done by the use of a complicated and ex- 
pensive instrument in the hands of a skill- 
ful operator, but it is so simple, readily 
used, and shows a multitude of objects so 
well, that many individuals who are owners 
of expensive compound microscopes have, 
after carefully examining this, purchased 
it, and have expressed themselves highly 
pleased with it, and it has deservedly ob- 
tained an unprecedented popularity. 

The frequent calls for an instrament for 
the examination of living insecte, flowers, 
and opaque objects led to the invention of 
the Novelty Microscope, which will con- 
fine any insect not much larger than a fly 
within its focus, and enable us not only to 
view its body, limbs, wings, etc., but also 
to watch its motions. This microscope 
magnifies about eight or ten diameters, and 
can be used for examining objects either 
too large or too opaque to be seen by the 
Craig: but, of course, many objects which 
are too minute for the Novelty can be 
readily seen in the Craig; so each is alike 
useful in its proper sphere, the one showing 
what the other can not. 


ETIQUETTE AND GRAMMAR.— 
The sentence, I shall be most happy to 


t your polite invitation for to-morrow ! 


evening“ is used in answer to an invitation 
to epen an evening with an acquaintance. 
Is it correct and in good taste: 


the acceptance, and yon are happy, etc., 
not Mall de at some future time. I 

with great pleasure your polite invitation,” 
etc. Or, more formally, Mrs. A. accepts 
with pleasure Mrs. B.'s polite invitation,” 
etc., would be better. See How to Be- 
have” and How to Write.” 


CHEWING THE Cup.—Please 


explain the manner and reason of an ox 
chewing the cud. 


Ans. Ruminating animals gather up their 
food rapidly, give it a few cuts with the 
teeth and swallow it. It goes to an inte- 
rior receptacle where it is moistened; this 
is very essential if it be dry hay. When 
the animal has filled himself, he masticates 
the food thus stored away in this stomach, 
raising it cud by cud. When a portion is 
completely masticated it passes to another 
receptacle, and the process of digestion 
goes on. Thus, an ox, if left to himeelf, 
will raise and masticate all his food, at 
least all the hay and grass. If he be push- 
ed and worked hard, and does not have 
time thus to masticate, he falls off in flesh, 
his health is poor, his digestion is incom- 
plete. The horse, on the contrary, how- 
ever, much in a hurry he may he, must 
masticate each mouthful before he swal- 
lows it. A hungry ox let out into the 
meadow will fill himself in twenty minutes, 
while a horse would want at least an hour 
and twenty minutes to take the same 
amount of grass. The ox, the deer, sheep, 
goat, chamois, and rabbit being the natu- 
ral prey of ferocious beasts, are endowed 
with the extra stomach in which to hastily 
store away the food without thorough mas- 
tication. This may perhaps be regarded 
as a wise provision of nature, enabling them 
to sally forth where the feed is plenty, and 
in a short time fill themselves and retire to 
a place of safety to ruminate their food at 
their leisure. 


Wuy Opposep. — A sub- 
ecriber is distressed on account of the 
skepticism of certain persons in his vicin- 
ity, and appeals to us as follows: 


Why do doctors, dentists, etc., oppose 
Par nology, and do all they can to over- 
throw it 


Ans. There are ignorant doctors and 
dentists, as there are bad ones. Some op- 
pose to show how bold and smart they are, 
daring to differ with the more intelligent. 
Besides, it is easier for stupids to reject a 
new idea than it is to investigate and dis- 
cover. It costs an effort to learn, to go 
forward in the march of improvement, to 
keep posted up in the progress of the world. 
But it is comparatively easy for some to 
stand still, pull back, and remain in the 
dark. One man’s cup of knowledge is 
small, and holds but little, is soon filled, 
and has no room or inclination for more. 
He has got his growth.” Another's cup 
is larger and holds much; it takes almost 
a lifetime to fill it. His mind seems to re- 
main fresh, vigorous, and creative to the 
last. It is no discouragement to the truth 
that it is rejected. When it is remember- 
ed that all new ideas find opponents, and 
that moet of the great benefactors and phil- 
anthropists have been martyred, we may 
not even hope that our radical, reformatory, 
and revolutionary system of philosophy 
shall be exempt from persecution. Were 
not many of the apostles of Christianity 
and the apostles of liberty put to death? 
Ignorance, bigotry, superstition, with dis- 
sipation, selfishness, and imbecility may 
still be met with, even in this enlightened 
age. Let us not stop at opposition, but let 
the light shine everywhere. Light is supe- 


Ans. It is incorrect. The note in which | rior to darkness, and so is knowledge 


the sentence is supposed to occur conveys | superior to ignorance. 
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Sizz or Men.—The average 
height varies in different countries. 
Scotland, in some parts of the United 
States—Maine, Tennessee, Kentucky, Vir- 
ginla, and Vermont—the height is greater 
than that of people in Holland, France, 
and some localities of America, Five feet 
seven is probably a good average for the 
people of New England, if we except the 
States of Maine and Vermont. In Hme- 
stone countries, of which Vermont is some- 
what conspicuous, so also of Tennessee 
and Kentucky, animals and men have more 
extent of bony framework than in other 
localities, and consequently are larger, es- 
cially taller. 


WHEN TO CLEAN TEETH.— 
All admit that acids are the almost exclu- 
sive agents in commencing decay in teeth.“ 
The action is undoubtedly began in sleep. 
Through the day a person is occasionally 
drinking, eating, etc., and acids are con- 
tinually disturbed in their action, but dur- 
ing sleep they are undisturbed, and (if 
present) will certainly prey upon the teeth. 
Therefore, defore retiring is the proper 
time to cleanse them, if done only once in 
aday. This has governed me, and seems 
so common sense, that I communicate it. 


Paysic.— Whose pills, or 
what kind of physic wonld you recommend 
to one who reguires effectual purging, 
whose blood is ure, and whose face is 
covered with pimples ? 


Ans. We do not use pills nor recom- 
mend them to others. Some years ago we 
had a little experience in tampering or 
experimenting with drug medicines, and 
came to the conclusion that they did us 
vastly more harm than good. We believe, 
literally, with the old physicians, that the 
less medicine one takes the better ;" conse- 
quently we take none at all. Proper food 
and drink ; proper exercise in the pure air; 
suitable sleep with rest and repose; bath- 
ing; with occasional fasting, and a carefal 
observance of the laws of life in all respects 
—including a proper spirit—will purify the 
blood, and render the use of pills entirely 
unnecessary. 

You will find any quantity of patent 
quack medicine liberally advertised in 
many of the religions and secular news- 
papers. Editors who publish such matters 
ought to be able to speak from experience. 


AdkS To Marry. — What 


reasons are there against the marriage of 
persons whose differ more than five 
years up to ten or twelve years? 


Ans. Men should not wait before they 
marry until they are thirty-five years old; 
then they will not desire a woman eo much 
their junior. Men should marry early 
enough so that they may live to help 
bring up their children. Young women do 
not choose old men for husbands, and if 
they can get eligible young men they 
always take them. If young men would 
be industrious and save their money and 
not smoke, drink, and drive fast horses, 
and keep fast company, they would have 
the means at twenty-five to marry and 
set up housekeeping comfortably. The 
ruinous notion that men must get rich 
before they marry, lays the foundation for 
the too common discrepancy in the ages of 
men and their wives. Young blooming 
women do not feel satisfied with old men, 
and a world of jealousy and misery is the 
result. 


Satan.— Does Phrenology 
teach the existence of Satan ? 

Ans. So far as Satan is the representative 
of abstract evil, or the malign spirit of 
perverted human passions. Cautiousness 
and Conscientiousness cry out against him. 


[Ocr., 
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On the other hand, the organs of Venera- 
tion, Spirituality, Conscientiousness, Be- 
nevolence, and reason proclaim a holy, 
just, mercifal, good, and wise God, who is 
the ruler of all, blessed forever. 


BASRTULN RSS. — an you tell 
me what will aid me in overcoming bash- 
fulness? If you can, I should be very 
much obliged to yon; lt is above all other 
things a continual source of annoyance and 
vexation, as a person with no confidence 
in themselves can not appear even as intel- 
ligent as they really are. 

Ans. See The New Dlustrated Annual 
of Phrenology and Physiognomy for 1867.” 


TorERKA.— Fou should read 


our circular, Mirror of the Mind.“ Sent 
on receipt of stamp. 
Qvuarrry. — How do you 


judge of the quality of the brain? Can it 
one with any degree of certainty by a 
person with but little experience? 

Ans. We judge an orange or an apple by 
the skin; a side of leather by the grain” 
and fiber. Wool is coarse or fine, and the 
quality of cloth to be made depends on the 
quality of the wool. The hair on our head 
indicates the quality of the skin. And as 
‘we find the skin, so we find bone, muscle, 
nerve, brain. Is not this sensible? 


PHONOGRAPHY. — The best 
way to learn it is to read the elementary 
books; become familiar with its principles, 
and then commence practice by copying 
the characters, writing out the lessons, 
and so forth. 

Personal instruction, written or oral, may 
be obtained at this office. The charges 
are $5 for written lessons, or $10 for a 
course of oral lessons. 

To PREvENT THE HAIR FROM 
G RO wN. Most young men are ambitious 
to cause the hair to grow, especially around 
the mouth, etc. They would have whiskers. 
Lots of sweet cream, bear's grease, hog’s 
lard, and sweet oil are used in vain for this 
purpose. But here is a young man who 
wants to know how to prevent the hair 
from growing down his forehead.” He 
tried shaving, which only made matters 
worse, and he now wishes to doctor it 
off.” Alas! there ie no remedy. The hair 
will continue to grow while life lasts,” 
and even after death. It is related, in 
„New Physiognomy,” that the grave of a 
woman was opened some forty years after 
burial, when her hair was found issuing 
from the coffin, and that the corpse, from 
the crown of the head to the feet, was 
covered with a thick coat of hair. So the 
finger-nails continue to grow some time 
after death. Believe not the quacks who 
advertise nostrums to cause the hair to 
grow or to prevent it from growing. This 
is a matter in the keeping of Him who 
created us. He alone can do these things. 


Tue Locust.—Can you give 


the nature and habits of the locust, and 
why they return every seventeen years? 


Ans. We refer our friend to some ency- 
clopedia or work on natural history. It 
is a well-settled fact that the destructive 
locust returns once in about seventeen 
years. Whether it lays eggs that hatch in 
80 long a time we can not say. 


Hxraps.—The tape can be 
drawn around the head closely, and soft 
straight hair will not make half an inch 
more size than there would be it the head 
were shaved. Most heads have hair, so 
that phrenologists and hatters predicate 
measurements on heads of hair. 
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Drvrntne Rov.—Is there any 


pore in the divining rod to indicate 
e location of water or oil under und 
which can not be explained on scientific 
principles ? 


Ans. Good people honestly believe that 
the places to dig wells and to bore for oil 
càn be indicated by a forked green rod in 
the hands of certain persons. For our- 
selves, we have not the slightest belief in 
it. We would not be afraid to wager a 
good cow that any diviner with his rod, if 
led over grounds blindfolded where before 
he had indicated places to dig or bore, the 
rod will not tarn at the same places one 
time in a hundred. 


Wrirtne Verses.—W. W. 
W. We judge from the poem you sent us 
that you have a talent for writing verses, 
which you will do well to cultivate; but 
true poets, in the highest sense of the 
word, are very rare, and we can not flatter 
you (and you ask not flattery, but the 
truth) by saying that we think you are 
one. 


MAMMARTALL Batu. — Not 
having tried it, we can not speak of its 
efficacy. Plants grow by virtue of nutri- 
ment, air, light, action, electricity, etc., 80 
does the human body. Without some or 
all of these agencies we can not count on 
growth even in any particular part. It is 
by the circulation of the blood that organs 
of the body and faculties of the mind be- 
come enlarged. See Hints Toward Phys- 
ical Perfection, or the Philosophy of 
Human Beauty.” 


FRECKLES—BLooD—RIFLE. 
—What is the cause of freckles? [Sun- 
shine on a fair complexion.] And what 
will remove them? ([Skinning.] Is there 
any kind of medicine that will purify the 
blood? [No.] How can I get one of 
Howard's rifles the Thunderbolt?” [By 
sending $25 to this office, the rifle will be 
sent you by frst express. ] 


PotrricaL.—This being the 
ninety-first year of American Independ- 
ence, please inform the readers of your 
JOURNAL why the present Congress is 
called the Thirty-ninth Congress ? 


Ans. The ninety-first year of American 
Independence counts from the date of the 
Declaration, viz., 1776, add to this ninety- 
one years and the result is 1867. A Congress 
covers two years; thirty-nine multiplied by 
two amounts to seventy-eight; this added 
to 1789, the year the first Congress sat under 
the Constitution, and we have 1867, the 
present year of our Lord. 


Foop.—Has the practice of 
eating animal food a tendency to corrupt 
the mind? 


Ans. Yea, if too much be eaten. No, if 
otherwise. So far as we know, the best 
men and women of whom we have any 
knowledge have eaten meat. Christ is 
said to have eaten meat with his disciples. 
He certainly gave fish to the multitude to 
eat. If fish be not meat, it is the next 
thing to it. Read in the Acts of the 
Apostles about the vision of St. Peter when 
he went up to the house-top to pray. Chil- 
dren should eat bat little meat; most men 
eat too much. 


Hanpwritine.—“ Subscrib- 
er“ will see the utter impossibility of our 
even attempting to comply with such a 
reqnest as he makes. We always notice 
the handwriting in letters received, and 
form an opinion with reference to the same, 
but to delineate the character of each, or 


Neven classify them, would consume all our 
| time. The better way will be to send stamp 


KA 
2 — 


for The Mirror of the Mind,” which ex- 
plains what is required to have a satisfac- 
tory description of character. 


Untucky DAxs.— Why is 
Friday considered an unlucky day ? 

Ans. It is merelya superstition. Friday 
is as lucky as any other day. Disasters in- 
numerable may be quoted as having oc- 
curred on Friday, so also can an equal 
number of lucky facts be passed to the 
credit of that much-abused day. Did any- 
body ever count up the ill-!nck of Monday 
or Tuesday or any other day but Friday? 
This idea originated, probably, in the fact 
that Christ was said to have been crucified 
on Friday. If it be proper for all the fallen 
race to make merry at Christmas because 
Christ was born, why should the day on 
which he sealed the work of the world's 
redemption be regarded as an unlucky 
day? Friday is a good day, and there is 
more than one good Friday“ in the year. 


Publishers“ Department. 


Books Senrt BT Post.—It is 
& very great convenience for persons resid- 
ing far from book stores, to be able to 
order and receive publications by return 
post,” at a moderate cost for postage. We 
now send almost daily, to post-offices in 
all the States and Territories. Old rates— 


l which are but a fraction on the cost of the 


book—rule, except in Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, Dakota, 
and New Mexico. To these Territories 
the present rate of postage, owing to the 
distance, Indian troubles, etc., are rated 
at letter postage, which is about one third 
in addition to the price of the book. This 
amount—one third—should, therefore, be 
added to the price of the book by the 
person ordering. To all the other States, 
books are sent at publishers’ prices. 


THe Bors. — Some of the 
„Boys“ have taken exceptions to Mrs. 
George Washington Wyllys’ article ad- 
dressed to them in our May number, and 
two of them out West have sent us a joint 
reply, which we are desired to publish. We 
should be glad to oblige the young men 
(they don't like to be called boys“), but 
to do so we should crowd out other mat- 
ter of more interest to our readers in 
general, so we trust they will excuse us; 
besides, they take quite too serious a view 
of some of Mrs. Wyllys’ rather sarcastic 
but well-meant remarks. 


POSTAGE ON THE JOURNAL. 
—A correspondent writing from Boston in- 
quires: I would also ask you if I have to 
pay postage every time the JOURNAL is de- 
livered. You advertise the postage on the 
JOURNAL to be 12 cents a year; it is very 
strange I have to pay sometimes four 
cents. Please inform me if that is right. 
Ans. We do not understand the circum- 
stances of the case—nor why the exces- 
sive charge. We repeat, the regular legal 
rate chargeable is only one cent a number 
—12 cents a year. 

Warepinc Campren.— We 
print an article by A. A. G. in our present 
number under the title of Helps and Hin- 
rances,” to which we call attention. We 
regard the case well stated, though aware 
that it is only one side of the question. 
Old-school philosophers believe in whip- 
ping; Solomon said something on the 
point—which may be rightly or wrongly 
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interpreted—in justification of the prac- 
tice. We think there is too much rather 
than too little whipping ; and, so far back 
as we can remember, do not recall the oc- 
casion when we felt that a flogging would 
bave improved our mind or our morals. 
Indeed, we think it a most barbarous and 
degrading practice, against which every 
manly sentiment revolts. Others who feel 
differently may whip and be whipped so 
long as they keep within the law and do 
not whip to death. 


A New Fearore. — The 
publication of Asor's FABLES, with illus- 
trations, which has given so much satis- 
faction to many readers, is nearly complet- 
ed. In casting about for something rich 
to follow, we decided to illustrate and pub- 
lish, in the same department, Porx's Es- 
SAY ON Max.” Designs by Chapman; en- 
gravings to be done on wood by Howland. 
This is the first attempt—so far as we know 
—to illustrate, with engravings, that cele- 
brated—may we not say immortal ?—poem. 
It may not appear before January, though 
the work is now in hand. We shall follow 
this with other matter interesting to those 
who may not yet be converted to the truths 
of Phrenology. Thus we hope to please, 
instruct, and elevate all who read the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Our New PHYSIOGMOMY IN 
ENGLAND.—This work will be supplied by 
Mr. WILLIAN TwEEDIE, 387 Strand, W. C., 
and Mr. J. Burns, 1 Wellington Road, 
Camberwell, S., London, at the following 
prices: In handsome embossed muslin, 
£1 1s.; in heavy calf, with marbled edges, 
gold sides and back, £1 12s. 6d. ; rich Tur- 
key morocco, full gilt, elegant, £2 2s. A 
beautiful presentation book for the ap- 
proaching holidays. 


Tae Meruopist, advertised 
within, is one of the leading religious and 
secular papers devoted to the interests of 
that body. Its spirit is loyal, progressive, 
and reformatory, like that of the great 
WESLEY, whose doctrines the editors of the 
Murnopist espouse. It is enough for us to 
refer the reader to the prospectus, in which 
fall particulars are given. We would have 
all our readers send for a specimen number 
and judge its merits for themselves. 


ORDERS FOR Books AND 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE JOURNAL should 
be addressed to FowLER AND WELLS, New 
York. Communications for the JOURNAL, 
with all matters of a personal nature, 
should be written on separate sheets, and 
addressed to the Editor. 


General Stems. 


Worvs or APpPROVAL.—It 
is gratifying to know that our work is 
approved by good men. We receive many 
letters similar to the following: 

The ennobling and elevating character of 
the A. P. JouRNAL has won for it a world- 
wide reputation. If its teachings and prin- 
ciples were practiced universally, the world 
would be greatly improved, both morally 
and physically. Would that it might be 
placed in the hands of every family in the 
land. Long life and success to the JOUR- 
NAL! 8. D. B. 


TuE JouRNAL.— The AMERI- 
CAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for August 
is received, and, as usual, is filled with a 
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hundred good things. We could not do 
without this great work, and our frequent 
extracts from it give our readers an idea of 
its character.—Jackson (Ohio) Standard. 


„AN ITEM or INTEREST.” — 
1. Multiply the sum by the days (or vice 
versa, if more convenient); cancel the 
right-hand figure and divide by 6; the 
quotient is the interest in cents. 
Only 360 days in a year are reckoned by 
this rule; but this estimate is close enough 
for all practical purposes. Any other rate 
of interest may be similarly calculated by 
adding or substracting proportionate parts. 
In a former number we gave the above 
rule, omitting the qualifying clause which 
accounts for discrepancies which will arise 
in calculating for longer periods than one 
or two months, between the interest ob- 
tained by this method and the true interest. 
The exact interest can, however, be ob- 
tained by deducting from the result of this 
process one seventy-fifth. 


Nirrovs Oxipe.—Mr. Em- 
TOR: Will you please correct the crror 
made in your last number in reference to 
the chemical composition of nitrous oxide. 
Nitrous oxide or protoxide of nitrogen is 
composed, as its name implies, simply of 
one equivalent or atom of nitrogen and 
one of oxygen, and not of NO., one 
atom of nitrogen and four of oxygen,“ as 
stated in your article. Consequently it is 
Jour removes, instead of one, from one 
of most deadly of substances,” nitric acid 
or NOs. M. ANNA DENSMORE, M.D. 


An Entoma.—I am com- 
posed of 24 letters: 

My 21, 28, 17, 18, 22, 18, 24 is a useful 
profession. 

My 5, 2, 15, 11 can not be bought for 
money. 

My 18, 20,5, 8, 11, 10, 16 is an advanta- 
geous institution. 

My 11, 8, 1, 21, 24, 18, 16 is a tree culti- 
vated and for sale at the Lebanon Nursery, 
Alle. Co., Pa. 

My 12, 14, 8, 21, 19 is what the future 
prosperity of / our country must depend 
upon. 

My 7, 8, 8, 6 is the name of a month. 

My 4, 9 are the abbreviations of one of 
the literary professions. 

My whole is found on a certain page in 
the.A. P. JOURNAL for the month of 
August, 1866. T. D. WEDDLE. 


ENIGMA ANSWERED. — The 
answer to the enigma in the September 
number of the A. P. J. is Charles Mau- 
rice de Talleyrand Perigord, the great 
French diplomatist. WM, c. VINTON. 

{Also correctly answered by S. 8., Jr., and 
others.] 

Ho! ror GEORG ITIA.— Persons 
wanting cheap lands in a genial climate, 
near a market, and where the people are 
friendly to settlers, please read advertise- 
ment of Mr. D. H. Jacques on cover, and 
send for descriptive circular. 


Mock AUcrroxEERS.— These 
escaped convicts are again blazing away,“ 
deceiving and robbing greenhorne who 
visit the metropolis. In the pame of all 
that is decent, can not a stap De put to this 
kind of swindling? (af worthy mayor 
and the district attorney will, we are sure, 
lend a hand to pat a stop to the nefarious 
business. 2 is a disgrace to our city. 
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Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 


eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
responsibility | 


this department. We disclaim 


Sor what may herein appear. Matter wil | 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW. 
INDEPENDENT, FRATERNAL, LOYAL, AND PROGRESSIVE. 


THE METHODIST: 


An Eight-Page Religious Weekly Newspaper.—Religious and Literary. 
This Journal is now in its Seventh Year, and its course has been such as to win the 


be LEADED and charged according to thé approbation not only of our own denomination, but of the Christian public generally. 
space occupied, at the rate of V cents aline.) It commands some of the best literary ability of the 


THe Garaxy. Vol. II., No. 
10. For September 15, 1866. 


CoNTENTS: Archie Lovell. (With an I- 
Instration.) By Mrs. Edwards. A June 
Day at Port Hudson. By James Franklin 
Pitts. Mignonne. By Maria Louisa Pool. 
Pamela Clarke. By M. A. Edwards. Four 
British Stateemen. By Richard Grant 
White. The Elder Booth. By Isaac C. 
Pray. Too Late. By John Weiss. The 
Claverings. (With an Illustration.) By 
Anthony Trollope. Along the James. By 
John Esten Cooke. Tho Palio at Sienna. 
By B. G. Heraldry in America. By W. 
Charade. By Dr. T. W. Parsons. Nebuile. 
By the Editor—containing The French 
Aeademy's Prize Themo; Origin of Yan- 
kee Doodle; The Voice of the Turtle; The 
Indian Opathist; Mies Rossetti’s Poems. 


This is the second number of the second 
volume. The first volume may be obtain- 
ed from the publishers, elegantly bound in 
cloth, for $3; or those wishing to subscribe 
may, by the payment of six dollars, receive 
the bound volume and be credited for the 
balance of the year (to May 1, 1007). The 
second volume will be completed January 
1, 1867; the third volume, May 1, 1867. 

Address W. C. & F. P. CHURCH, 
No. 30 Park Row, New York. 


Sg i —— —-— EES EEE AE RSE 
A TREATISE ON THE STEAM- 
Evens in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, 
and Agriculture, with Theoretical Investi- 
gations respecting the Motive Power of 
Heat, and the proper proportion of Steam- 
Engines, Elaborate Tables of the Right 
Dimensions of every part, and Practical 
Instructions for the Manufacture and Man- 
agement of every species of Engine in 
Actual Use. By JoHN BouRNE. Being the 
Seventh Edition of ‘‘A Treatise on the 
Steam-Hngine,“ by the Artisan Club.” 
Illustrated by thirty-seven Plates and five 
hundred and forty-six Wood-cuts. One 
vol. 4to, cloth (recently imported). $20. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


To Pusuisners. Books for 
review in the St. Croix Counmm, Calais, 
Maine, may be left at the house of Dr. Mo- 
CREADY, 43 East Twenty-third Street, New 
York City. 2t* 


To PHRrENOLoGIsTs, LECTUR- 
ERS, AND OTHERS. A Complete Set of 
Phrenological and Physiological Plates for 
sale, by one who is obliged to give up the 
business. It is altogether the most com- 
plete apparatus of the kind in the country. 
See next page, and address 
FOWLER & WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 


New York Menpicat Cor- 
LEGE AND HogpitaL FOR WoxMEN.—The 
Fourth Fall Term will open October 15. 
Address the Dean, BRS, LOZIER, M.D., 
No. 361 West 34th St., 0: MRS. WELLS, 
care of Fowler and Wells. l 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
and represents loyally and courageously its various denominational interests, as well as 


the great religious interests of the age. Its chief aims are to circulate a pure Literature, 
furnish Religious and Secular Intelligence, and to cultivate a spirit of unity and broth- 


| erly love among all Christian Churches. Nothing is admitted into its columns calculated 
to offend the enlightened sentiment of any Christian of whatever name. 
THE Mxernopret is progressive in its character, and is the advocate of Lay REPRE- 
| SENTATION in the chief councils of the Church. It is edited, as heretofore, by 


REV. GEORGE R. CROOKS.. D.D., 
assisted by the following able corps of EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTOBS : 


REV. ABEL STEVENS, LL.D., 
REV. B. H. NADAL, D.D., 
REV. J. F. CHAPLAIN, 


REV. JOHN McCLINTOCE, D.D., LL.D., 
REV. H. B. RIDGAWAY, 
REV. E. I. D. PEPPER, 


PROF. A. J. SCHEM. E 

Other experienced writers contribnte to the various special departments, rendering 
Tue MereTHODIST one of the most original, thorough, and comprehensive religious pori- 
odicals of the day. In typographical appearance THE Meruopisr fs unrivalod, being 
printed on good paper, with the best of ink, from the clearest of type. 

The News Department is under the supervision of an editor who makes that one 
thing a specialty ; so that the reader gets the latest, most carefally arranged and reliable 
account of the current events of the stirring times in which we live. 

The-Children’s Department contains a fresh story every week, written expressly for 
it, which alone has attracted more attention from teachers and the friends of youth than 
most of the exclusively juvenile periodicals extant. 

The Financial, Commerctal, Mercantile, and Agricultural Columns are crowded with 
invaluable information for business men, mechanics, manufacturers, and farmers, and 
are brought up every week to the very hour of going to prese. 

Altogether, as a religious and literary weekly newspaper, THE Mrrsopist has been 
pronounced, by disinterested judges, to be without a superior in point of talent, beauty, 
and punctuality. Its visits to any family will pay back its price, to every careful reader, 


a hundred: fold. 


Terms to Mail Subscribers, Two Dollars and 


Cents per Year in advanoe; 


to Ministers, for their own Subscription, $200. Served by Carrier in New York 
and Brooklyn, Fifty Cents additional. Postage prepaid at the post-office where receiv- 
ed, Twenty Cents per year. Twenty Cents must be added by Canada eubsacribors, to 


prepay postage. 


Any one sending Four Subscriders and Ten Dollars will receive a fifth copy free for 
one year. Subscriptions received at any time during the year. Those who subscribe 
now will receive the paper free for the balance of this year, their subscriptions dating 


from the ist of January, 1867. Address, 


THE METHODIST, 


Or, H. W. DOUGLAS, Pub. Agent, 114 Nassau STREET, New Yon. 


LADIES’ FREEMASONRY.— 
Manual of the Order of the Eastern Star, 
containing Symbols, Scriptural Illustra- 
tions, Lectures, etc., adapted to the Ameri- 
can system of Adoptive Masonry. By 
Rosert Macoy, National Grand Secre- 
tary. Beautifully Illustrated. Gilt Edges 
and Illuminated Cover. 

mis is the authorized Manual of the 
American Adoptive rite, the possession of 
which is a necessity to a clear and proper 
understanding of the beantiful system of 
Female Freemasonry. The theory of the 
Order of the Eastern Star is founded upon 
the Holy Writings. Five prominent female 
characters, illustrating as many Masonic 
virtues, are selected, adopted, and placed 
under Masonic protection. Tho Rules for 
the government of the Order are herein 
plainly set forth, with complete directions 
for the elucidation of the several degrees. 
Price $1. Sent free of postage, except the 
Territories. Illustrated Descriptive Cata- 
logues sent on application. Address MA- 
SONIC PUB. AND MANUFACTURING 
CO., 482 Broome St., New York. 


JENKINS’ V EST-POCKET LEX- 
1oon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in Leath- 
er Gilt, 7% cents. Sent postpaid by FOW- 
LER AND WELLS, New York. 


TurkisH Barus. — No. 63 
COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN HEIGHTS., 

Encouraged by the favor with which the 
TURKISH Bars has been received, the un- 
dersigned is now prepared to make it still 
more efficient and attractive, by the intro- 
duction of various improvements suggested 
by an examination of similar baths in Lon- 
don, Constantinople, and elsewhere, dur- 
ing a visit lately made to Europe for that 
purpose. 

Pleasant rooms, with board, can be fur- 
nished to a limited number of persons, who 
may desire to avail themselves of the Bath 
in connection with other hygienic agencies. 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 

Hours.—For Ladies from 9 to 12 A. M. 

For Gentlemen, from 2 to 8 P. x. 


Tsar New RirLe..— We can 
fill orders for the new gun—described in 
our May number—at $25 each, or, by the 
case of ten or more, at wholesale rates. 
The THUNDERBOLT” is pronounced the 
best, as it certainly is the handiest and 
the handsomest Rifle we have ever seen. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
$89 Broadway, New York. 


Tar Hycrrn Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Care ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Addreas A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


[Oor., 


LNAI ORLA, Meg LS a 


NEW PHYSIOGNOMY; OR, 
Sjans or CHARACTER—as manifested 
through Temperament and External 
Forms, and especially in the Human Face 
Divine. With more than 1,000 illustra- 
tions. By 8. R. WELLS, Editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. In four 
styles. Price, in paper, $4; in one vol- 
ume, handsomely bound, $5; in Turkey 
morocco, marbled edges, $8; Turkey mo- 
rocco, full gilt, 810. A very handsome 
presentation book. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 way, New York. 


This work systematizes and shows the 
scientific basis on which each claim reste. 
The Signs of Character“ are minutely 
elucidated, and so plainly stated as to ren- 
der them available. It is in the delineation 
of individual character that the m finds 
its moat usefal application. e various 
races and nations are described. The Teu- 
ton, Celt, Scandinavian, Greek, Mongolian, 
Indian, Pata nian, African, etc., has each 
hie representative. Portraita, in groupe, of 
distinguished persons of ancient and mod- 
ern times, with bi phical sketches and 
delineations of character, render the work 
of interest to all. DIVINES, ORATORS, 
STATESMEN, WARRIORS, ARTISTS, POETS, 
PHILOSOPHERS, INVENTORS, PUGILIBTS, 
SURGEONS, Discoverers, ACTORS, Mus- 
CIANS, etc., are given. It is an ENCYCLO- 
PÆDIA of biography, acquainting the read- 
er with the career and character, in brief, 
of many t men and women of the 
1,000 years, and of the present —such, for 


eodosia Burr, Cob 


Buckle, Dickens, Victoria, hag Caan yle, 

Motley, Mill, Spencer, Guthrie. peon, 

Alexander, etc. Every feature of the 

where practicable, has been illustrated with 

neat and finely-executed engravings. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Tae Piace to Gr CLoru- 
ING. — Any person in want of Clothing 
made in stylo, of the finest materials, con- 
stantly on hand, of the most fashionable 
kind, at extra low prices, would find it to 
their interest to call at the old established 
house of THOS. WILEY, Jr., 515 Hudson 
Street, corner West Tenth, New York. 

Tae Movement - CURE. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, W cents. Address 67 
West 38th Stroet, New York City. 


Mrs. E. DR La Verene, M.D., 


149 CaRLTON AVENUB, BROOKLYN. 


Tae UNIVERSAL STAIR 
BUILDER, being a new treatise on the con- 
struction of Stair-Cases and Hand-Rails, 
showing plans of the various forms of 
Stairs. Useful also to Stone Masons con- 
structing Stone Stairs and Hand-Rails. Il- 
lustrated by 29 plates. By R. A. Cupper, 
author of The Practical Stair Builder’s 
Guide.” Price, postpaid, $7 50. 


CHAPEL AND CHURCH ARCH- 
ITECTURE, with designs for Parsonages. 
Illustrated with over 40 beautifully colored 
plates. By Rev. George Bowler. Price 
$12; or by mail, postpald, for 813 50. 


Easy Lessons IN LAND- 
scarR. With instructions for the lead pen- 
cil and crayon. By F. N. Otis, A.M. 38 
plates. Fifth edition. $3 50. 


First Lessons IN COMPOSI- 
TION, with full directions on the subject of 
Punctuation. By G. P. Quackenbor, A.M. 
$1. Sent postpaid by FOWLER AND 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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GEMS oF SACRED SoNG.—A 
New Volume of the Choicest Pieses of the 
Best Composers, with Piano Accompani- 
ments; a beautiful collection of popular 
music, uniform with the previous volumes 
of the Home Circle Series,” now consist- 
ing of seven volumes, the whole forming 
the most complete and valuable library of 
Piano Music published, to which will soon 
be added, ‘‘Grems or ScorrisnH Sones,” 
now in press. Price of each, Plain, $2 50; 
Cloth, $8; Cloth, full gilt, $4. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., 7 Washington Street, 
Boston. tf. 


New Purysiocnomy; or, 
Signs of Character as manifested through 
Temperament and External Forms, with 
1,000 Illustrations. By S. R WELLS, of THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. One large hand- 
some vol., 768 pages, in four styles. Post- 
paid, in 4 parts, paper, $4; in plain mus- 
lin binding, $5; Turkey morocco, marbled 
edges, 88; Turkey morocco, full gilt, ele- 
gant, $10. Agents wanted. Please ad- 
dress Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 889 Broadway, New York. 


Advertisements. 
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Ir will eventually be known 
in every Hotel, Laundry, and Family in the 
land, that STARCH GLOSS is the only ar- 
ticle that will give a fine, beautiful, ivory- 
like polish to linen or muslin. It is the 
ONLY ARTICLE that will effectually preveni 
the iron and dust from adhering to the cloth. 
It makes old linen look like new! Goods 
done up with it keep clean much longer, 
thereby saving time and labor in washing. 
It is the most economical article that can 
be used. oting only about one cent to do 
the washing for an ordinary-sized family. 
Warranted not to injure the clothes. It 
used by the principal Hotels, Laundries, 
and thousands of private families in this 
city, to whom you are respectfully referred. 
As unprincipled men are endeavoring to 
deceive the public by worthless articles call- 
ed Starch „ ele., to prevent fraud we 
now pat upon the wrapper of each cake a 
fac-simile of the si ure of the inventor, 
Wm. Cullen. For sale by Grocers and 

ists. NEW YORK STARCH GLOSS 
COMPANY, 218 Fulton Street, New York. 


New Cuvurcu Mvusic.—TuHe 
OFFERING. A collection of New Church 


Music, consisting of Metrical aoa 
Chants, Senten ye el e an 
Anthems. By L. utha 


This is a collection of New Music, and 
not merely a New Collection of Old Music. 
The established reputation of Mr. Southard 
will attract to this volume the attention of 
those with whom reall music is a 
desirable acquisition. Sent by mail, post- 

ld. Price, $1 50a copy, oe 50 per doz. 

LIVER DITSON & „Publishers, 277 
Washington Street, Boston. 


PurRENOLoGY AT HOMuR.— 
TRE STuDENT’s Srr.“ How can I learn 
esr he What books are best for me 
to read? Is it possible to acquire a prac- 
tical knowledge of it without a teacher? 
We may aay in reply, that we have arrang- 
ed a series of the best works on the su 
ject, with a Bust, showing the exact loca- 
tion of all the phrenological organs, with 
such illustrations and definitions as to 
make the study simple and plain. The cost 
for this STUDENT'S Set,” which embraces 
all that is requisite, is only $10. It may 
be sent by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed—not by mall—to any part of the 
world. Orders should be addrecsed to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, 
New York. 


JOUN SLATER, Gentlemen’s 
Boot Maker, 2 Cortland Street, near Broad- 
way, New York. Gentlemen resi ata 
distance can take the measure of their feet 
by sending for a plan. 

Laste made to fit the feet. 
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To PHRENOLOGISTS AND 


OTHERS. PHRENOLOGICAL and PHYS- 
IOLOGIC AL Plates for sale. 

We have a complete set, which has been 
sent us to sell on commission. The price is 
low considering the rarity of some of the 
plates, as none can be had in the market at 
any price. without special agreement with 
an artist: and nen the price would be at 
least ¿Aree times that we will sell for. The 
set embraces the following: 

Set of Dr. Tralla Anatomical Charts, 
value $20: set do. French plates (13) half- 
life size, $35; large Oil Paintings, showing 
various stages of Prolapaus, for private 
lectures (pa nted to order), $15; 192 Heads, 
life-size, Paintings (78 of which are done in 
India ink, on strong canvas and mounted 
on rollers. The liat includes Linnæus, Co- 

ernicus, Canova, William Penn, Alexan- 

er Pope, Hogarth, Lord John Russell, 
Duke of Wellington, Ney, Murat, Hume, 
Jobn Mitchell, Moffat, Webster, Sidney 
Smith, Hugo, John Knox, Anne Bullen, 
Mary Stuart, Lord Bolingbroke, Irving, 
Fanny Forrester, Bryant, Bacon, Captain 
Knight, Morton, Lord Brougham, Talicy- 
rand, Sir R. Peel, Burgess, P. Hall, Neal 
Dow. Alexander Campbell, George Law, 
Phineas Stephens, etc. 

113 mounted in the same way, among 
them are all the Presidents, except John- 
son: Nicholas, Lieutenant Maury, Colonel 
Johnson, Banke, Vanderbilt, Forney. Jer- 
rod, Douglas. Drs. Graham, Thompson, 
Trail, Alcott, Jackson; W. L. Marcy. Lo- 
renzo Dow, Hosmer, Harriet Martineau, 
L. M. Pease, L. W. Francis, Lord Palmer- 
aton, Sumner, Lucretia Mott, Maria W. 
Chapman, H. B. Stowe, Lucy Stone, Abby 
K. Foster. L. Maria Childs, A. L. Brown, 
N. P. Willis, Father Mathew, R. Peel, Jeff. 
Davia, Chase, Channing, Greeley, Parker, 
Whittier, Kane, Curtis, Wilder, Tyng, 
Clay, Red Jacket, Solon Robinson, Mur- 
ray, Thackeray, Walker, Crawford, Arago, 
Beranger, Anderson, Franklin, Emerson, 
Mackey, Dr. Warren, Sapian Ingraham, 
Senator Wilson, Judge McLean, Thomas 
Blanchard, Benton, Parker, Phillips, Gar- 
rison, Seward, Gerrit Smith, S. J. May, 
Newton, Australian, Genin, Eequimaux, 
Booth, Cole. Mrs. Cunningham, Barnum, 
Haliburton, Choate, Wilmot, Agassiz, An- 

elo, Fremont, Gall, Pierpont, Lincoln, 

eecher, John Brown, Napoleon, ete. 

There are beautiful paintings of Poe, 
Madame de Stael, John P. Hale, P. Ste- 

hens, C. S. Todd, and a fancy sketch in il- 
ustration of the cemperaments ; also a full- 
length portrait of Washington, an attract- 
ive plece. 

A mammoth Symbolical Head, 6 by 8 feet, 
to attract attention at some public place. 
Also same of Webster for same purpose. 

AU in good condition, and only very lit- 
tle used. Price $450. 

It is altogether the most complete appa- 
ratus of the kind in the country. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS. 889 Broadway, N. Y. 


Dr. Jerome KIDDER's High- 


etzt Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus.— 
New poprovement: patented in the United 
States, England, and France. 

Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 

tf. 480 Broadway, New York. 


CHICKERING & Sons. Es- 


tablished 1823. Manufacturers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Broadway, New York. Mesers. 
C. & Sons have been awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the superiority of their Instru- 
ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
which were awarded in the months of 
September and October, 1865. 


GREY Hatr.—How to Re 
store it to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 


ALDRICH’S IMPERIAL POMADE 
WILL CERTAINLY DO IT. 
Composed of purely vegetable ingredi- 
enta. The quickest, moat efficacious, and 
certain in its effects of any article ever 
manufactured. Krery Bottle Warranted, 


Cures Dandruff. prevents the hair from 
falling out, and allays itching of the scalp. 


For rale by 

GaBANDAN & Marsu, 679 Broadway, 

CaswELL & Mack, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 

HeLmroLD, 594 Broadway, 

HEOEAAN & Co., Broad wax. 

KNA P, 362 Hudson Street. and 

Druggista generally. 

Wholesale Agents, F. C. WELLS & CO., 

115 Franklin Street, New York. 


S. A. CLA Proprietors 
° . R. I. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND| MECHANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


PATENT ReoorD.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, 
ond year of its publication, is a Weekly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the interests 
of Artisans and Manufacturers, encourag- 
ing the genius of Inventors, and protecting 
the rights of Patentees. 

number contains numerons original 

a and descriptions of new ma- 
ery, etc., both American and Foreign; 
reliable recelpts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to ers; 
Mechanical Movements,“ and other use- 
ful lessons for Fang artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
p of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed fh familiar language. Twenty-six num- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan nre 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientitic and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $250 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance, 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Forei tents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled Import- 
ant information for Inventors and Patent- 


ees.” 
BROWN, COMBS & CO. 
the American Ar 


8 of 
Oct. tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


VALUABLE Books—VvERY 


SCARCE: 


THE HISTORY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK from its earliest settlement 
to the present time, by Mary L. Boorn. 
Illustrated with over one hundred engrav- 


ings. 87. 

AMERICAN E UENCE. A collec- 
tion of Speeches and Addresses by the 
most eminent Orators of America; with 
e Sketches and Illustrative 
242 50 y FRANK Moonkx, in two volumes. 


BROADHEAD'S HISTORY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 1000-1004. $5. 

HOTCHKEN’S HISTORY OF WEST- 
ERN NEW YORK. $5. 

POPULAR LECTURES ON SCIENCE 
AND ART, by Dionysrus LARDNER. In 2 
vols., illustrated. $7 50. 


now in the sec- | For the Bookbinder ..... PAE $3 


ComPANIONS— 


Brass and Iron Founder 2 


Cotton Spinner 
Distile con's 


srrvuonse „ „ „„ „„ „% „% „ „ „ „ „„ „ 60 


1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
Millwright and Miller. 8 
Painter and Gilder............... 0008 1 
Paper Hanger ͥ6 1 
R. R. and Civil Engineer ae | 
hh / prsrasoo 1 
The Art of Dyeing, eta. 8 
rr 8 1 


Tas MANUFACTURE OF IRON m ALL 
ITs VARIOUS BRANCHES, to which is added 
an Essay on the Manufacture of Steel, by 
Fred’k Overman, Mining Engineer. (This 
work is scarce, and will not be reprinted. 
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FCC ³˙¹¹5AAͤ ⁰àQ stants ooo . 815 
Napler's Electro-Metallurgy.......... 3 00 
Overman's Metallurgy g. 8 00 


WG sw kes A 

Youmans’ Class-Book of Chemistry.. 2 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 


VALUABLE Books — for all 
times. 
Mrs. Hale’s Poetical Quotations. ....$8 50 
Life and 8 hes of Andrew Johnson, 2 5 
Poetry of the War. By Richard Grant 
ROA essere. T 8 1% 
The American Question. By John 


ht 
Ruseell's Young Ladies’ Elocatio 
Read 


coe cs eoeer %%% %%% „„ „ eeeeaane 


Men and Times of the Revolution.... 1 
Reid’s English Dictio: 
Youmans’ Hand-Book 
ence 2265 „ „% „%„%%4Vj • „ „% „% „ „% „ 6 %% % „„ „% „ „ „ 
Youmans’ New Chemi . 
Lardner’s Lectures on Science and 


Art. 7 

ngsin Few Words. 2 

Trench on the Study of Words....... 1 

sien Manual of Parliamentary 
es 


eueaeeearerne 


= 30 
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Flowers of Elocution eoo 0% „% %% 6 „ 0 0 
Man, Moral and Physical 
The Iron Furnace of Sla ver... ` 
Chambers’ Information for the Peo- 
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otionarrrr rr cece cess 

ning” till a.p. 1850. Arranged in Four | Macaulay's History of England. à vols. 
ras, by SARAH JOSEPHA HALE; illustrated Post Ad at . 

by 230 Portraite. 87. FOWLER WELLS, New York. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WM. 
WIRT, Attorney-General of the U. States. 
By Jomn P. KENNEDY. In 2 vols. $5. 

HISTORY OF MEXICO—HER CIVIL 
WARS AND COLONIAL AND REVO- 
LUTIONARY ANNALS, from the 


riod 
of the Spanish Conquest, 1520, to 1849, in- 
cludi Pe en of che War with the 


Unit States, its causes, and Military 
Achievements. By Pair Youne, M.D. 


THE MILITARY HEROES OF THE 
REVOLUTION, with a Narrative of the 
War of e By Cuas. J. PR- 
TERSON. $3 50. 

ILLUSTRATED BOTANY. By JounB. 
NEWMAN. In 2 vols., comprising the most 
valuable Native and Exotic Plants, with 
$7 50 history, medicinal properties, etc. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTER- 
LY REVIEW, in 2 vols. $5. 
GOLDSMITH'S ANIMATED NATURE, 
385 plates, 2 vols., sheep. $7. 
FARNHAM’S PICTORIAL TRAVELS 
IN CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. 83 50. 
WASHINGTON’S LETTERS ON AG- 
RICULTURE, Fac-similes of Letters from 
George . to Sir John Sinclair, 


M. P. 83 50. For sale b 
FOWLER A WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


Gump Booxs.—We furnish 
all mee of Cities, Towne, Counties, States, 
and of the World, at publisher’s prices, 
and send the same by post or express from 
this office on receipt of pay. & W. 


AGENTS WANTED to sell our 
Persian Healing Soap. For the Nursery, 
Bath, and Toilet, it is unequaled. Sells 
fast. Families buy three to times more 
the second time. re inducements offer- 
ed canvassers. Address, with stam 

A. A. CONSTANTINE & CO., 
1t.* 59 Liberty Street, New York. 


Goop Books ror Farmers. 
Illustrated Annual ster of Rural Af- 
fairs for 1855-6-7, with 440 Engravings, 
vol. 1, post-paid, $1 50. 

Do., do., for 1858-9-60, with 450 Engrav- 
ings, vol. 2, 8 50. 

7 do., 1 1-2-8. 1 50. 
„do., 1 » $1 50. 

Do., do., 1866, separate, 190 Engravings, 
post-paid, 35 cents. 

Rural Manual, comprising The House,” 
“The Farm,” The Garden,” and Do- 
mestic Animals.“ 25. 

Fruit Culture for the Million; or, Haud- 
book for the Cultivation and Management 
of Fruit Trees. $1. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


Portraits. oF WASHINGTON, 
LINCOLN, ANDREW JOHNSON, and JOHN 
Brown. All or either of the above, ex- 
ecuted by Dodge, will be sent by mail at 
the following prices: 
Imperial size. 


LER AND WELLS 
- 889 Broadway, New York. 
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ESO P'Ss FABLES. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
ä 
THE KID AND THE WOLF. 


KID that had strayed from the 
herd was pursued by a Wolf. When 
she saw all other hope of escape cut off, 
she turned round to the Wolf, and said, 
“I must allow indeed that I am your vic- 
tim, but as my life is now but short, let it 
be amerry one. Do you pipe for awhile, 
and I will dance.“ While the Wolf was 
piping and the Kid was dancing, the Dogs 
hearing the music ran up to see what was 
going on, and the Wolf was glad to take 
himeelf off as fast as his legs would carry 
him. 
He who steps out of his way to play the 
fool, must not wonder if he misses the 
prize. 


THE LION AND THE GOAT. 


N a summer's day, when every- 

thing was suffering from extreme heat, 
a Lion and a Goat came at the same time 
to quench their thirst at a small fountain. 
They at once fell to quarreling which 
should first drink of the water, till at 
length it eeemed that each was determined 
to resist the other even to death. But, 
ceasing from the strife for a moment, to 
recover breath, they saw a flock of vul- 
tures hovering over them, only waiting to 
pounce upon whichever of them should 
fall, Whereupon they instantly made up 
their quarrel, agreeing that it was far bet- 
ter for them both to become friends, than 
to furnish food for the crows and vultures. 


THE BOASTING TRAVELER. 


MAN who had been traveling in 

foreign parts, on his return home was 
always bragging and boasting of the great 
feats he had accomplished in different 
places. In Rhodes, for instance, he sald 
he had taken such an extraordinary leap, 
that no man could come near him, and he 
had witnesses there to prove it. Poesi- 
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THE MICE AND THE WEASELS. 


HE Mice and the Weasels had long 
been at war with each other, and ihe 
Mice being always worsted in battl:, at 
length agreed at a meeting, solemnly call- 
ed for the occasion, that their defeat was 
attributable to nothing but their want of 
discipline, and they determined accord- 
ingly to elect regular Commanders for the 
time to come. So they chose those whose 
valor and prowess most recommended 
them to the important post. The new 
Commanders, proud of their position, and 
desirous of being as conspicuous as pos- 
sible, bound horns upon their foreheads as 
a sort of crest and mark of distinction. 
Not long after a battle ensued. The Mice, 
as before, were soon put to flight; the 
common herd escaped into their holes; but 
the Commanders, not being able to get in 
from the length of their horns, were every 
one caught and devoured. 
There is no distinction without its ac- 


companying danger. 


THE HEDGE AND THE VINEYARD. 


FOOLISH young Heir who had 

just come into possession of his wise 
father’s estate, caused all the Hedges about 
his Vineyard to be grabbed up, because 
they bore no grapes. The throwing down 
of the fences laid his grounds open to man 
and beast, and all his vines were presently 
destroyed. So the simple fellow learnt, 
when it was too late, that he ought not to 
expect to gather grapes from brambles, 
and that it was quite as important to pro- 
tect his Vineyard as to possess it. 


THE FARMER AND THE CRANES. 


OME Cranes settled down in a 
Farmer's field that was newly sown. 
For some time the Farmer frightened them 
away by brandishing an empty sling at 
them. But when the Cranes found that he 
was Only slinging to the winds, they no 
longer minded him, nor flew away. Upon 
this the Farmer slung at them with stones, 
and killed a great part of them. * Let us 
be off,” said the rest, to the land of the 


THE BOASTING TRAVELER. 


bly,” said one of his hearers; but if this 


J de true, just suppose this to be Rhodes, 
N and then try the leap again.” 
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Pygmies, for this man means to threaten 
us no longer, but is determined to get rid 
of us in earnest.” 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. 
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THE HERDSMAN AND THE LOST BULL. 


HERDSMAN, who had lost a 

Bull, went roaming through :e forest 
in search of it. Being unable to find it, 
he began to vow to all the Nymphs of 
the forest and the mountain, to Mercury 
and to Pan, that he would offer up a lamb 
to them, if he could only discover the thief. 
At that moment, gaining a high ridge of 
ground, he sees a Lion standing over the 
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has but a- short time to live.” less 
you!” said the Fox; but excuse me if I 
can not Bay; for, to tell the truth, I feel 
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THE HERDSMAN AND THE LOST BULL. 


carcass of his beautifal Bull. And now 
the unhappy man vows the Bull into the 
bargain, if he may only escape from the 
thief’s clutches. 

Were our ill-judged prayers to be always 
granted, how many would be ruined at 
their own request 


THE BALD KNIGHT. 


CERTAIN Knight growing old, 

his hair fell off, and he became bald; 
to hide which imperfection, he wore a 
periwig. But as he was riding out with 
some others a-hunting, a sudden gust of 
wind blew off the periwig, and exposed 
his bald pate. The company could not 
forbear laughing at the accident; and he 
himself laughed as loud as anybody, say- 
ing, “How was it to be expected that I 
should keep strange hair upon my head, 
when my own would not stay there ?” 


THE SICK LION. 


A LION, no longer able, from the 
weakness of old age, to hunt for his 
prey, laid himself up in his den, and breath- 
ing with great difficulty, and speaking with 
a low voice, gave out that he was very ill 
indeed. The report soon spread among 
the beasts, and there was great lamenta- 
tion for the sick Lion. One after the other 
came to see him; but, catching them thus 
alone, and in his own den, the Lion made 
an easy prey of them, and grew fat upon 
his diet. The Fox, suspecting the truth 
of the matter, came at length to make his 
visit of inquiry, and standing at some dis- 
tance, asked his Majesty how he did? 
„Ah, my dearest friend,” said the Lion, 
tis it you? Why do you stand so far from 
me? Come, sweet friend, and pour a word 
of consolation in the poor Lion’s ear, who 


quite uneasy at the mark of the footsteps 
that I see here, all pointing toward your 
den, and none returning outward.” 

Affairs are easier of entrance than of 
exit; and it is but common prudence to 
see our way out before we venture in. 


THE BEES, THE DRONES, AND THE 
WASP. 


OME Bees had built their comb in 
the hollow trunk of an oak. The 
Drones asserted that it was their doing, 
and belonged to them. The cause was 
brought into court before Judge Wasp. 
Knowing something of the partics, he 
thus addressed them: ‘ The plaintiffs and 
defendants are so much alike in shape and 
color as to render the ownership a doubt- 
fal matter, and the case has very properly 
been brought before me. The ends of 
justice, and the object of the court, will 
best be furthered by the plan which I pro- 
pose. Let each party take a hive to itself, 
and build up a new comb, that from the 
shape of the cells and the taste of the 
honey, the lawful proprietors of the prop- 
erty in dispute may appear.” The Bees 
readily assented to the Wasp's plan. The 
Drones declined it. Whereupon the Wasp 
gave judgment: It is clear now who 
made the comb, and who can not make it; 
the Court adjudges the honey to the Bees.“ 


THE HOUND AND THE HARE. 


HOUND after long chasing a 
Hare at length came up to her, and 
kept first biting and then licking her. The 
Hare, not knowing what to make of him, 
sald: “If you are a friend, why do you 
bite me f- but if a foe, why caress me!“ 
A doubtful friend is worse than a certain 
enemy: let a man be one thing or the 
other, and we then know bow to meet him. 
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THE BOYS AND THE FROGS. 


A TROOP of Boys were playing at 
the edge of a pond, when, perceiving 
a number of Frogs in the water, they 
began to pelt at them with stones. They 
had already killed many of the poor crea- 
tures, when one more hardy than the rest 
putting his head above the water, cried 
out to them: Stop your cruel sport, my 
lads; consider, what is Play to you is 
Death to us.” 


THE WOLF AND THE LION. 


NE day a Wolf had seized a sheep 
from a fold, and was carrying it home 
to his own den, when he met a Lion, who 
straightway laid hold of the sheep and 
bore it away. The Wolf, standing at a 
distance, cried out, that it was a great 
shame, and that the Lion had robbed him 
of hisown. The Lion laughed, and said, 
* I suppose, then, that it was your good 
friend the shepherd who gave it to you.” 


THE OLD WOMAN AND HER MAIDS. 


THRIFTY old Widow kept two 

Servant-maids, whom she used to call 
up to their work at cock-crow. The Maids 
disliked exceedingly this early rising, and 
determined between themselves to wring 
off the Cock's neck, as he was the cause of 
all their trouble by waking their mistress 
eo early. They had no sooner done this, 
than the old lady missing her usual alarum, 
and afraid of oversleeping herself, contin- 
ually mistook the time of day, and roused 
them up at midnight. 
Too much cunning overreaches itself. 


TUE OLD WOMAN AND HER MAIDS. 


THE GOAT AND THE GOATHERD. 


GOAT had strayed from the herd, 

and the Goatherd was trying all he 
could to bring him back to his companions. 
When by calling and whistling he could 
make no impression on him, at last, tak- 
ing up a stone, he struck the Goat on the 
born and broke it. Alarmed at what he 
had done, he besought the Goat not to tcll 
his master; but he replied, ‘‘ O most fool- 
ish of Goatherds! my horn will tell the 
story, though I should not utter a word.” 

Facts speak plainer than words. 


THE ANT AND THE DOVE. 


N Ant went to a fountain to 

quench his thirst, and tumbling in, 
was almost drowned. But a Dove that 
happened to be sitting on a neighboring 
tree saw the Ant’s danger, and plucking 
off a leaf, let it drop into the water before 
him, and the Ant mounting upon it was 


presently wafted safe ashore. Just at that 
time, a Fowler was spreading his net, and 
was in the act of ensnaring the Dove, when 
the Ant, perceiving his object, bit his heel. 
The start which the man gave made him 
drop his net, and the Dove, aroused to a 
sense of her danger, flew safe away. 
One good turn deserves another. 


THE LION AND HIS THREE COUN- 
CILORS, 


HE Lion called the Sheep to ask 
her if his breath smelt; she said Ay; 
he bit off her head for a fool. He called 
the Wolf, and asked him: he said No; he 
tore him in pieces for a flatterer. At last 
he called the Fox, and asked him. Truly 
he had got a cold, and could not smell. 
Wise men eay nothing in dangerous 
times. 


THE MONKEY AND THE FISHERMEN. 


MONKEY was sitting up in a 

high tree, when seeing some Fisher- 
men laying their nets in a river, he watch- 
ed what they were doing. The Men had 
no sooner set their nets, and retired a 
short distance to their dinner, than the 
Monkey.came down from the tree, think- 
ing that he would try his hand at the same 
sport. But in attempting to lay the nets 
he got so entangled in them, that being 
well nigh choked, he was forced to ex- 
claim: This serves me right; for what 
business had I, who know nothing of fish- 
ing, to meddle with such tackle as this ?” 
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THE LION AND OTHER BEASTS HUNTING. 


THE LION AND OTHER BEASTS 
HUNTING. 
HE Lion and other beasts formed 
an alliance to go out a-hunting. When 
they had taken a fat stag, the Lion propos- 
ed himself as commissioner, and dividing 


it into three parts, thus proceeded: * The 
first,” said he, “I shall take officially, as 
king: the second I shall take for my own 
personal share in the chase; and as for 
the third part — let him take it who 
dares,” 


THE STAG AT THE POOL. 


N, A STAG one summer's day came to a pool to 
$ quench his thiret, and as he stood drinking he saw 
y his form reflected in the water. What beauty and 
strength,“ said he, are in these horns of mine! but 
how unseemly are these weak and slender feet!“ While 
he was thus criticising, after his own fancies, the form 
. which Nature had given him, the hnntsmen and hounds 
drew that way. The fect, with which he had found so 
much fault, soon carried him out of the reach of his pur- 
suers; but the horns, of which he was so vain, becom- 
ing entangled in a thicket, held him till the hunters 
again came up to him, and proved the canse of his 
death. 
Look to use before ornament. 
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A KAFFIR OF MOZAMBIQUE. 


THE MOZAMBIQUSB KAFFIRS. 


Tun features of the Mozambiques display the 
same varietios as in other parts of the African coast. 
Captain Owen says, The farther our travelers 
advanced from the coast, the more they observed 
the natives to improve in appearance. Of those 
of Moroora, many seem firmly knit, stout, and 
elegantly proportioned ; some are perfect models 
of the human form. They go naked, with the 
exception of a piece of cloth, barely sufficient for 
decency of appearance. Some have their beard 
shaved, others only in part, but many not at all. 
In this latter case, the hair, for it is worthy of 
remark that they have not wool, grows long, is 
neatly plaited, and turning in slender curls, 
communicates to the countenance a wild and 
savage aspect ; in this resembling the people of 
Madagascar, whose covering is neither wool nor 
hair, and is dressed in a similar manncr. The 
variation here noted from woolly to merely 
friszled hair, or the difference of description, is 
often disconnected in the accounts of cognate 
races, or of the same tribe seen by different 
travelers. The mode of dressing the hair prac- 
ticed by these people is similar to that used by 
the Kosahs, as well as by the nations of the 
mountainous regions, particularly the Moca- 
ronga.” 

The figure in this page displays a specimen of 
the physical character of Mozambique Kaffirs; it 
has something of the negro character, though 
improved. 

. 04> oe - 
DOG STORIES. 


Tus Lats Mr. Hupson Gurney’s Dog.—QOne 
morning, says a correspondent of the Norwich 
Argus, sitting with the deceased gentleman on 
business, I heard a pattering of feet behind, and 
the door silently opened. I turned to see who 
was listening to us, and the Newfoundland dog 
quietly entered the room, and, standing in the 


center, looked on me coldly, and on his master 
kindly. This,“ said Mr. Gurney, is one of 
my most faithful friends ; he has come to pay me 
his usual morning visit.“ Turning to the dog, 
he continued, I am a little better to-day, but 
not much; one morning you will miss me—I 
shall be dead.’’ The dog, as though endowed 
with human instinct, gave a low moan, and ad- 
vancing to his master, placed his huge paw, with 
a gentleness that would hardly have crushed a 
fly, on Mr. Gurney’s knee ; that done, he raised 
himself on his hind legs, and placed the other on 
Mr. Gurney's shoulder, and, licking his face, 
seemed to pat him on his back with an expres- 
sion of countenance which almost said, ‘‘ Come, 
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come, don’t be down-hearted | you are very bad, 


but you'll get better by-and-by.’’ Mr. Gurney 


no use; I tell you I shall die! The dog moaned 
again. 
Keswick, ‘‘ you must go, for I am busy with this 
gentleman.’’ The dog looked at his master, then 
at me, and then silently quitted the room. A 
month or so after, Mr. Gurney was a corpse. 

Mr. Rosert Nasu, church-warden of Oxford, 
England, has a fine black retriever, who regu- 
larly goes to the post-office in the village about 
twenty minutes past seven in the morning, and 
conveys the letters, newspapers, etc., for his 
master with unerring precision. The sagacious 
animal walks straight to the office, and the post- 
master or mistress places the letters, etc., on the 


counter, when he seizes them in his mouth and 
goes to his master’s house, and will not de- 
liver them to any one besides Mr. Nash. If he 
can not find him at once, he searches the houso 
and premises until he succeeds in doing so. This 
interesting animal invariably goes from his mas- 
ters house at a walking pace, and returns with 
his letters, etc., at a bounding trot, thus showing 
a good example to human letter-carriers, which 
they would do well to follow. 


— , i> 0< i> — 


OF all the climes of earth, the torrid zone bears 
the palm. 


„% And now,” continued the owner of 


[Oor., 1866. 
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VIA CRUCIS—VIA LUCIS. 
(THE WAY OF THE CROSS, THE WAY OF LIGHT.) 


Wannton of life, in thy great battle weary, 
Longing to lay thy heavy burden down, 
Toll on! Though dark the lonely way and dreary, 
Not here, oh, Christian, mayst thou wear thy crown! 
Not when the taint of earth will dim its glory. 
Nor yet the fires of passion quench its light ; 
Not when thy heart repeats its dally story i 
Of strong temptation’s power, and sin’s sad blight 
When the storm-cloud of life hangs darkly o'er thee, 
And from the shadow thou dost seek to flee; 
Through the long ages that have gone before thee, 
Hear what God's ransomed children say to thee! 


They who have toued alone in some mean station, 
Seeking to do their heavenly Father's will, 
Who never felt a higher aspiration, 
Than this—their heavenly mission to fulfil ! 


And they to whom was given, in full measure, 
The richest boons of genius, power, or pride, 
“Yet freely laid their intellectual treasure 
At the low footstool of the Crucified.” 


Through the long ages past, ‘tis the same story 
From an who've laid life's heavy burden down, 
And have gone home to be with Christ in glory— 
„Bear the cross, Christian, so shalt thou gain th 
crown.” Dor. 


o 


Rep Sxow.—Professor Agassiz, in his excellent 
and most readable Geological Sketches, dissi- 
pates the popular notion, propagated by North - 
ern travelers, in regard to the red snow” of the 
Arctic and Alpine regions. As his explanation 
of this phenomenon may be interesting to most 
of our readers, we give it in his own words: 

Sometimes in the midst of the wide expanse 
one comes upon a patch of the so-called red 
snow of the Alps. At a distance, one would say 
that such a spot marked some terrible scene of 
blood; but as you come nearer, the hues are s0 
tender and delicate, as they fade from deep red 
to rose, and so die into the pure colorless snow 
around, that the first impression is completely 


perfectly understood him, since he replied, It's ` dispelled. This red snow is an organic growth, 


a plant springing up in such abundance that it 
colors extensive surfaces, just as the microscopic 
plants dye our pools with green in the spring. It 
is an alga (Protocoites nivalis), well known in the 
Arctics, where it forms wide fields in the sum- 
mer. 

A wes girl would win a lover by practicing 
those virtues which secure admiration when per- 
sonal charms have failed. 
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Che Journal, 


Mao, know thyself All wisdom centers there; 
To nune man seems ignoble, but to man.— Yeung. 


JEAN L. A. FOSSATI, M.D. 


PHRENQLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Dr. Fossatt possesses a hardy, compact consti- 
tution. In hisadvanced age, when other men, wrin- 
kled and time-worn, are trembling on the verge of 
the grave, he shows vigor and youthfulness, And 
not only is there back-bone and unusual power 
of endurance in his composition, which a careful 
and abstemious life has conserved and rendered 
serviceable to him in old age, but there is in his 
moral character that steadiness and conscien- 
tious adhesion to conviction which constitute the 
back-bone of true manly character. Besides, the 
basilar organization generally is developed, giv- 
ing energy, force, and executive ability as well 
as prudence and sagacity. His Benevolence is 
evidently a strong character, and appears in our 
portrait to be one of the most influential organs 
of the moral group. Self-Esteem is not deficient, 
but sufficiently well marked to impart dignity 
and importance to his movements and accom- 
plishments, and serenity of disposition and self- 


PORTRAIT OF JEAN LAURENT ANTOINE FOSSATI. 


reliance in his relations with others. Ease in 
adapting words to the expression of ideas, affa- 
bility of manner in society, and ability to appre- 
ciate the humorons and the facetious are also 
well marked qualities of his finely organized 
intellect. The indications of a retentive memory, 
of a close and critical observer, are also mani- 
fest. He is a strongly social man, believing 
earnestly in, and partaking of, where he can, the 
enjoyments and privileges of social and domestic 
life. Home and its associations, whether public 
or private, are dear to his heart; friends and 
kindred are necessary to his appreciation of 
earthly happiness. He would be prompt to 
redress a wrong; timidity or cowardice are no 
part of his nature; but probably quickness in 
taking offense—a too sensitive appreciation of 
what he might deem an affront—is the chief 
drawback in bis disposition. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Jean LAURENT ANTOINE Fossatt, patriot, phi- 

lanthropist, and man of science, was born April 


30, 1786, at Novare, a town in Lombardy, where 
his father was steward of the public hospital. 

While young Fossati was pursuing his studies 
under the tuition of his uncle, the curé Ambroise 
Baliana, and before he was thirteen years of age, 
the French army occupied Piedmont, in which 
Novare was included, and proclaimed the Re- 
public. It was then that the young student 
received his first ideas of liberty and equality— 
ideas which were at that time everywhere pro- 
claimed with enthusiasm, and, entering even the 
schools, were made the themes of juvenile com- 
position. 

In 1801, Fossati entered the school of philos- 
ophy, having passed his examination with dis- 
tinction. Here he pursned a course of logio, 
metaphysics, and mathematics, together with a 
course upon the rights and duties of the man and 
the citizen, under the instruction of Prof. Silvetti. 
To these he added, during the second year, 
general and experimental pbysics, moral phi- 
losophy, and political economy. 
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Having decided to adopt surgery as his pro- 
feasion, be entered at once with great zeal upon 
the necessary course of study in his native town 
under Professors Branca and Deagostini, with 
instructions in drawing under the engineer 
Orelli. He distinguished himself greatly in all 
these studies, and through the recommendation 
of his professors, who entertained a great friend- 
ship for him, he was admitted gratuitously into 
Caccia College, Pavia, a favor very difficult to 
obtain, young men of noble families having the 
preference. i 

In 1804. M. Fossati had the misfortune to lose 
his mother, which, his father having died two 
years before, devolved upon him, to a great 
extent, the support and education of five brothers 
and sisters, all younger than himself, in which 
work of love, however, he was aided by his 
generous uncle, the curé. 

In June, 1807, he received the diploma of 
Doctor in Surgery, signed by Scarpa, who noticed 
him particularly among his scholars. His good 
conduct and the hopes his talents had excited 
obtained for him the recommendations of the 
rector Prina and the other professors in favor of 
his remaining in the college for the study of medi- 
cine, an extraordinary favor, accorded to but few 
students. Ile remained; and in May, 1808, re- 
ceived a new diploma as Doctor of Medicine, with 
the highest grades of honor. Having obtained 
these distinctions, and full of confidence in the 
future, he decided to establish himself at Milan. 

The first years which Dr. Fossati passed in 
Milau were years of privation, during which 
he was obliged to sell, little by little, all that 
he possessed, to enable him to continue the 
education of his brothers and sisters. Ile 
lacked powerful protectors and patrons, and his 
learning and talents seemed at first to avail 
little. They could not compete with the influence 
of nobles and courtiers, which many others— 
his inferiors in every respect—were enabled 
to bring to bear for their advancement. Gradu- 
ally, however, he found friends and patrons, and 
a career of prosperity and honor seemed open 
before him, when the revolutionary movements 
of 1814 and subsequent political troubles re- 
sulted in destroying his hopes of an immediate 
happy future both for himself and his unhappy 
country. The loss of a brother and a sister, the 
former of whom died in an Austrian prison, added, 
at this time, to his misfortunes ond his grief. 

It might be interesting. if our space would 
admit, to narrate the principal political events 
in which Dr. Fussati had a part during the stormy 
period which closed so gloomily for Italy in 
1820, but it ill be sufficient te say here that his 
course was that of an enlightened lover of human 
liberty, a brave man, and a true patriot. 

In 1820, Fossati found himself an exile in Paris, 
where he was well received by the most distin- 
guished physicians, who recognized him as a large 
contributor to the reformation of medicine in 
Italy. It was at this time that he first met with the 
celebrated Dr. Gall, who, after the usual ex- 
change of compliments, said to him: 

“It is absolutely necessary, doctor, that you 
study my system, and that we become good 
friends.” 

They did become friends, and their intimacy 
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ended only with the death of tho great founder 
of Phrenology. Dr. Fossati studied, investigated, 
and finally unreservedly accepted the doctrincs 
of Phrenology as taught by Dr. Gall, who. it is 
well known, reposed the most implicit confidence 
in him both as a phrenologist and physician. 
The fact that during the absence of Dr. Gall in 
London in 1825 his patients, as well as the proof- 
sheets of his great work then going through the 
press, were intrusted to Dr. Fossati, shows in 
what estimation he was held by his distinguished 
friend and teacher. 

In 1824, Dr. Fossati, being called to Italy by 
the death of his uncle, traveled through the 
country as fur as Naples, giving in all the princi- 
pal universities demonstrations in the anatomy 
of the brain in accordance with the discoveries 
of Gall. Oa his return to Paris in 1825, he 
decided to make that city his permanent home, 
devoting himself to the practice of medicine. To 
enable bim to do this, he received a license by 
ordinance of the king, a distinction at that time 
accorded to but very few foreigners. Dr. Fossati 
also obtuined from the council of the University 
permission to institute a course of lectures on 
Phrenology. a favor the more remarkable from 
the fact that it had never before been concoded 
to any one. He opened the course in a lecture 
which he after ward published. 

Dr. Fossati was also one of the editors of the 
Revue Encyclopédique, for which he prepared a 
large number of scientific articles. During the 
lust illness of Dr. Gall, ia 1828, Dr. Fossati was 
deputed to finish the course of lectures at 
V Athénée on the physiology of the brain, which 
the former found himself unable to continue; 
and after Dr. Gall's death he prepared for the 
Encyclopédie Moderne several papers which the 
great phrenologist had engaged to write, among 
which may be named those on Encephale Folie and 
Organologie. 

Dr. Fossati was one of the principal founders 
of the Phrenological Society of Paris, of which 
he was many times elected vice-president, and 
once president. His great literary and scientific 
labors and extensive medical practice, however, 
did not prevent him from taking an active part 
in the movements of the Italian refugees and 
patriots for the unity and freedom of tbeir 
beloved native land, and our respeet for him as 
a scholar and man of ecience is fully equaled by 
our admiration of him as a true lover of his 
country and of human liberty and progress. 

Dr. Fossati's principal work on Phrenology, 
written in French, and entitled Manua? Pruciigue 
de Phrenologie ou Physiologie du Cerveau, is one 
of the best treatises on the subject ever produced 
in any language—accurate, thorough, profound, 
and at the same time practical in its teachings 
and popular in its style. Phrenological students 
who read the French language will peruse 
Fossati with equal p.easure and profit, and agree 
with us in admitting that upon him truly and 
rightfully descended the mantle of Gall. 

Dr. Fossati, although upward of eighty years 
old, is still living, and in the full enjoyment of 
health and activity. Besides several works on 
Phrenology in its relations to society, to educa- 
tion, religion, etc., he often delivers lectures on 
the science for which he has done so much. Last 
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year be presented to the Municipal Museum of 
Milan a rare collection of craniological specimens 
made during a long period of years, and on that 
occasion he delivered a course “on Compara- 
tive Craniology,” the introduction to which has 
been published, and is an admirable productiva, 
in which the soundness of bis doctrines is only 
equaled by the boldness with which he dares to 
attack old prejudices in matters of philosopby as 
well as of religion. The friends of progress in 
America send across the ocean to the venerable 
and brave champion of truth the expression of 
their sympathies, und their wishes that his life 
may yet long be spared fer the benefit of man- 
kind. 
PRIENDS—QUAEBRS. 

THEIR DOCTRINES, AND OTHER PEOULIARITIES. 


(Seesixe photographic Jikenesses of leading 
members among the Friends, otherwise called 
Quakers, both in Europe and America, and not 
succeeding, we applied to a gentleman in Phila- 
delphia—himself a member of that body, and 
an author-—and received the following statement 
of principles which can not fail to interest the 
great outside world who are not of this order. 
In this we get an inside view of the religious 
belief of the Friends, though we are not likely to 
get what we asked for, namely, a view of their 
faces. We may yct take advantage of circum- 
stances and catch their shadows, unbeknown to 
them, when they assemble in yearly mectings, by 
the aid of a portable photographic apparatus! 
If we will, how can they escape? But read the 
letter of our Philadelphia correspondent. ] 


S. R. WeLLs— 

Respected Friend: In reply to thy request for 
portraits of leading Friends for publication in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, it must be stated that 
they can not be obtained. For although many 
pictures are in circulation of members of the 
Society who bave become distinguished, the 
genuine Quaker will not allow his likeness to be 
taken, believing the practice originates in vanity, 
and savors too much of an idolatry of the crea- 
ture. It has been the object of their teachings 
from the beginning, to bring man out of a state 
of nature into a state of grace, and to suppress, 
as far as possible, whatever attaches to his soul 
as a fallen being. 

George Fox, the founder of the Society, began 
to preach in the year 1648, being twenty-four 
years of age. He says, “I was sent to turn 
people from darkness to light, tbat they might 
receive Christ Jesus; for to as many as should 
receive him in his light, I saw he would give 
power to become the sons of God; which I had 
obtained by receiving Christ. I was to direct 
people to the Spirit, that gave forth the Scrip- 
tures, by which they might be Jed into all truth, 
and up to Christ and God, as those bad been who 
gave them forth. I was to turn them to the 


grace of God, and to the truth in the heart, which 
came by Jesus ; that by this grace they might be 
taught, which would bring them salvation, that 
their hearts might be established by it, their words 
might be seasoned, and all men might come to 
know their salvation nigh. I saw Christ died for 
all men, was a propitiation for all, and enlighten- 
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ed all men and women with his divine ani saving 
light; and that none could be true believers but 
such as believed therein. I saw that the grace of 
God. which brings calvation, had appeared to all 
men. and that the manifestation of the Spirit of 
God was given to every man to profit withal.”’ 

It is a great cardinal doctrine of the Friends, 
that the Holy Spirit does at times reveal himself 
in the heart of man, in an immediate and sensible 
manner. This is a principle which can not be 
examined as a matter of curiosity. It can not be 
tested by any of our philosophical methods, and 
is beyond the reach of polemical research. But 
if any one is earnestly endeavoring to live a life 
of holiness, and his soul is thirsting after the 
knowledge of God, let bim retire into his closet, 
and, abstracting the mind entirely from external 
things, let him solemnly dwell upon, and strive 
to realize in all its fullness, that precept of the 
Apostle, ‘men should seek the Lord, if haply 
they might fvel after Him and find Iim, though 
He be not far from every one of us.“ Acts xvii. 
27. The omnipresence of God is acknowledged 
as an abstract principle. It is far more—it is a 
great practical truth; and the soul that reverently 
waits on Him in the belief that he is really near, 
will after awhile fnd a new sense awakened 
withia him, through whieh he will at times 
recognize the actual presence of the Divine Being, 
and be favored with a communion which will 
gradually purify his heart, redeem from the 
power of evil, and show all matters which concern 
him as they really appear in the light of truth. 
Under this influence, a state of freedom from sin 
is actually attainable, for it is only on condition of 
repentance and the forsaking of farther sin, that 
we can receive remission of those which are past, 
through the atoning blood of Christ. 


In the great sermon on the mount, our Savionr, 
speaking of swearing, says (Matt. v. 87), Let 
your communications be yea, yea: nay, nay; for 
whatsoever is more than these cop >th of evil.” 
Under this injunction, the Friends not only decline 
to take an oath, but feel impelled to apply the prin- 
ciple of “ cometh of evil” to other practices also. 
That of addressing a single person as if be were 
two or more—a falsehood which no amount of 
usage can render true“ cometh of evil,” haw 
ing its origin in the wicked pride of sovereigns 
in arrogating to themsolves a superior person- 
ality. The calling of others Master (Mister) who 
are not such, is similar in its character, and is 
also expressly forbidden by Christ.— Matt. xxiii. 
8, 9, 10. The practice of calling the days of the 
week Sunday, Monday, etc., and the months 
January, February, etc., arose from the appro- 
priation of those days and times to the worship 
of the sun, moon, and other heathen deities, and 
therefore cometh of idolatry. The Friends bave 
always believed it right to bear a testimony against 
the changeable fashions of the world in dress, 
which foster personal vanity and pride, and draw 
the mind away from serious things. Their now 
peculiar cut of coat is the same as that worn by 
respectable people at the rise of the Society in 
1650. The Apostle Peter, speaking of tbe dress 
of women, says, Whose adorning, let it not be 
that outward adorniog of plaiting the hair, and 
of wearing of gold, and of putting on of apparel ; 
but let it be the hidden man of the heart, in that 
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which is not corruptible, even the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit.“ — I Pet. iii. 3. 

The Friends believe in the divine authenticity of 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, but 
hold that in order to understand them aright, a 
measure of the spirit which dictated them ia 
necessary. They deny water-baptism. and what 
are commonly called the sacraments, believing 
these things have passed away with the dis- 
pensation of types and shadows; and their 
experience proves that an assurance of salvation 
may be obtained without them. They believe 
the gospel dispensation is not only ene of glory 
to God in the highest, but also of peace on 
earth,” and therefore deny all wars, both offen- 
sive and defensive, under the injunctions of our 
Saviour to “ resist not evil,“ and to “love your 
enemies’’—precepts utterly at variance with the 
spirit and practice of war. The views of tbe 
Friends in relation to ministers differ from those 
of most other societies. As God alone can know 
the heart of a congregation, no amount of previ- 
ous preparation can enablo any man to minister 
to their spiritual wants at the timo without an 
immediate revelation from Him. This being the 
only indispensable qualification, there is nothing 
in it to binder a man cxercising this office from 
gaining bis ewn livelihood in any honest busi- 
ness; so the Friends do not pay their preachers. 
They believe the most acceptable worship of the 
Most High is performed in silence. Thus, when 
they meet together, instead of having a set form 
of service, they remain quiet, endeavoring to 
wait on the Lord in the silence of all flesh ; that is, 
while reverently approaching Him in spirit, they 
try to suppress all worldly-mindedness, and thus 
perform a sacrifice of self which is well pleasing 
in the Divine eight. As this exercise is maintain- 
ed, a time of refreshing will come from the 
presence of the Lord, and He will make Himeelf 
known by the breaking of spiritual bread. 

The abovo are the prominent peculiarities of 
the Society of Friends, and they will doubtless 
meet the convictions of many others, for the 
church of Christ is not confined to any sect, but 
is taken out of every nation, kindred, tongue, 
and peeple.— Rev. vii. 9. 

Those desiring farther information are referred 
to Penn’s Rise and Progress, and to Barclay’s 
Apology. 
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Momo on a Lanes Scate—Heavy BLASTING 
Opgrations.—The heaviest blast ever discharged 
on the Pacific coast, was let off in the hydraulic 
claim of the American Co. on Manzanita Hill, 
Nevada, a few days since. The Nevada Gazette, 
in speaking of it, says that a tunnel was run into 
the bill ninety feet, and a cross-cut of sixty feet 
was run at the end. This cut was closely packed 
with 510 kegs of gunpowder, each keg having its 
head taken out. The tunnel was then closely 
tamped. The entire hill, 150 feet in depth, 200 
in width and almost 300 feet back from the front, 
was lifted several feet in the air and completely 
broken up ready for hydraulic washing. The 
cost of running the tunnel, powder, etc., was 
about $3,000. [It would be interesting to know 
how much gold or silver was obtained from this 
big blast.] 
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FARMERS NON-INVENTORS. 

Tmorgr Trrooms, in his Rural Life,“ says 
that the improvements made in farming imple- 
ments have not been made by farmers themselves, 
but by mechanics and men of science. The 
reason why the farmer has not been foremost in 
improving the instruments and methods of his 
own business is, that his mind has been unfitted 
for improvement by the excessive labors of bis 
body. A man whose whole vital energy is 
directed to the support of muscle, has, of course, 
none to direct to tho support of thonght. 

A man whose strength is habitually exhausted 
by labor, becomes, at length, incapable of mental 
exertion, and makes himself nothing more than 
the living machine of a calling which so far 
exhausts his vitality that he bas neither the dis- 
position nor the power to improve cilber himself 
or his calling. A severe and constant tax on the 
muscular system tends to repress mental develop- 
ment and make life hard. and homely, and un- 
attractive. Now, experience proves that this 
everlasting devotion to labor is unnecessary ; 
and the farmer who, instead of making himself a 
slave to the soil, applies his ux to its study, is 
a man to be honored. Mind must be the emanci- 
pator of the farmer Science, intelligence, ma- 
chinery—these must liberate the bondman of the 
soil from his long slavery. Then, indeed. the 
future, to him, will be full of hope. The plow, 
under the hand of science, has become a new 
instrument. The horse now hoes the corn, mows 
the grass, rakes the bay, reaps, threshes, and 
winnows the wheat; and every year adds new 
machinery to the farmer’s stock, to supersede the 
clumsy implements which once bound him to his 
hard and never ending toil. When a farmer 
begins to use machinery and to study the pro- 
cesses of other men, and to apply his mind to 
ferming so far as he can make it take the place 
of muscle, then he illuminates his calliag with a 
new light, and lifts himself into the dignity of a 
man. 

(The time is coming when mind will direct and 
use the elements of wind, water, tide, and elec- 
tricity ; when CONSTRUCTIVENESS will emancipate 
muscular slavery and leave man at liberty to 
stady, cultivate all his faculties, and rise into the 
perfect being God intended him to be. Invan- 
Tors, what are you about?) 
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STANZAS. 


BY REV. EDEN R. LATTA. 


TO AN OPENING FLOWER. 


As thou, to greet the sun's returning ray, 
Thy weeping petals, pretty Flower, dost ope; 
So man, of life's commingled ills the prey, 
When Sorrow's night has long obscured his way, 
Revives again beneath the light of Hope. 


TO A CLOSING FLOWER. 


As thou at eve dost fold the dainty lid 

That shuts thy little cup, with dew-drops wet, 
And thus in darkness and in tears art hid; 
So man, frail man, the storms of life amid, 

Yields to despair when Hope's bright star is set. 


CouxorL BLurrs, Iowa. 
— 
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Morrat, toil your form is bending ; 
On your brow’s the care of years; 

Lines are marked beneath the lashes, 
Only made by scalding tears. 


You have carried others’ burdens, 
Though your own did heavy lay; 

While your feet the thorns wero pressing, 
They have trod a flow’ry way. 


You have hoped for fature blessings, 
Toiling on with deepest pain; 

Whilo your hands have plowed the furrows, 
Others garnered in the grain. 


Sorrow's hand hath pressed you keenly, 
Wild the throbbing pulses beat ; 

Yet no kind hand cooled the forchead, 
None would stay the tired feet. 


But at times the weary spirit 
Struggled vainly to be free, 

Crying out in bitter anguish, 
* Whorefore, Father, must this be?” 


Think you Ie who knows our weakness, 
Hath not heard the earnest cry? 

That He suff reth all your labors 
To go unrewarded by ? 


Nay; He noteth all how meekly 
You the weary life-lot bear; 
Though for his good time he waiteth, 
Soon a rich roward's your share. 


Toil, and pain, and patient sorrow 
Only bring you nearer Him, 

When the brow shall be encircled 
With a saintly diadem. 


In the home of many mansions” 
You shall lay the burden down; 
You have borne the cross so nobly, 
Tou shall surely wear the-crown. 7. 


On Psychology. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glasious dreanis, mysterious tea:a, of sleepless tanner sight ; 
Lovely, bat solemn it arvee, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemens. 


MAN TRI-PARTITE. 


Tue languages, literature, and science of the 
most learned and highly civilized nations of an- 
tiquity were imbued with the idea of man’s tri- 
partition into body, soul. and spirit, each distinct 
in its nature, yet intimately conjoined to make 
up the whole man. 

The same idea pervaded the language, litera- 
tare, theology. and common life of the Hebrew 
race. It pervades the Jewish and the Christian 
Scriptures ; it was rife in India when Christ was 
on earth incarnate, and was not refuted, but ap- 
proved, hy bim; was taught most distinctly by 
Paul, in Cor. xv. 1-58, and elsewhere ; was en- 
larged upon and explained by the Christian fatb- 
ers, and held by the whole Church, during its pur- 
est times, till lost amid the ignorance, and gloom, 
and retrogradation of the middle ages. 

The doctrine of a tri-partition of man was then 
banished from the earth. A bi-partition took its 
place in all modern theologies and in all transla- 
tions of the Bible. The Christian world bas, in 
consequence, lost an immeasurably important 
truth. Tbis loss leads to errors, misinterpreta- 
tions, and misunderstandings among Christians, 
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almost innumerable. It is the cause of much in- 
fidelity among wicked men, and of a great deal 
of skepticism; sorrow of heart, and mental in- 
quietude among men who are not wicked in any 
just sense of that term, but are honest inquirers 
after truth and righteousness of life. It is with 
the hope of contributing a mite toward the recov- 
ery of the lost doctrine of man’s tri-partition that 
I write. 

Others may derive their argument from science 
only, and yet their argument be satisfactory and 
convincing ; for I have no doubt that, while 
science has already proved many interpretations 
of Scripture, it will ere long prove all just inter- 
pretations of the sacred volume to be God's 
truth, worthy of God and profitable to man. I 
write with the solemn conviction, that science and 
revelation are from the same all-knowing, un- 
changeable Source, and therefore must agree when 
rightly interpreted and understood. One can not 
be antagonistic to the other, but each must, of 
necessity, be a help to a right understanding of 
both. While, therefore, others may reason effect- 
ively from whatever is yet known of Physivlogy, 
Psychology, and Pneumatology, three sciences 
whioh go to make up Anthropology, the Science 
of Man, [ choose to reason solely from the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament. 

They ascribe to man a frail, perishable body, 
doomed to decay and dissolution. They ascribe 
the same to the brute creation. They also ascribe 
to both man and brute a “living soul.” They 
represent this living soul in both as the reat of 
life, of the senses, seeing, hearing, tasting, smell- 
ing, and feeling, and of the lower appetites and 
passions. 80 far the parallel is complete. If 
man is declared to have been made a “ living 
soul,” so is the brute. If man loves one kind 
of food and loathes another, so does the brute. 
If man loves bis friend and hates his enemy, so 
does the brute. In all the lower instincts, appe- 
tites, and passions they are alike. 


But, with regard to man, the Bible goes farther. 
It ascribes to him a spirit, with a higher class of 
attributes than belong to the soul. It nowhere 
ascribes the spirit, with these higher attributes, to 
orders of being lower than man. In the psychical 
nature, man is in common with the brute. By vir- 
tue of his spiritual nature he comes inte commu- 
nion with God. The Bible tells us, There is a 
spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth him understanding.“ It tells us that man 
was made in the image of God,” but never that 
the brute was. It informs us that “man was 
made a little lower than the angels,” but never 
that the lower animals were. Although it alike 
ascribes a psychical nature to man and brutes, 
yet how different does it represent them! One, 
on its eacred pages, if redeemed from sin and 
won to Christian obedience, is an heir of God, 
and joint heir with Christ” to an unfailing inber- 
itance beyond this life; the others are the beasts 
that perish.” Of one much is required ; of the 
others nothing. Toone many promises are made ; 
to the others none. One is accountable to God 
for his doings; the others not. One is constitut- 
ed lord of the animate creation; the others are 
appointed to serve him. And all these differ- 
ences, I apprehend, are based on the fact, that the 
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one is endowed with a spiritual nature, with high 
capabilities and with conscience, while the others 
are not. 

Conscience is an attribute of the highest ele- 
ment, and not of the lower, in man’s natnre. The 
beast has not that highest element ; God did not 
give it to him as to man ; did not make him “in 
his own image; did not inbreathe, as into man, 
his own divine spirit; hence the brute, not pos- 
sessing that highest element of man’s nature in 
which the conscience resides, has no conscience. 
Judas, we are told, “ went and hanged himself.” 
Why? There is no reazon to suppose he had in- 
tended to bring an ignominious death upon his 
Master. He had been guilty of a great meanness, 
but not of a great crime, and he had nothing to 
fear from the influential men of his country and 
time ; he bad done what they regarded an import- 
ant eervice; nothing could have pleased them 
better; and doubtless they would have screened 
him from punishment ; but “ he went and hanged 
himself,” and again I ask why? He had broken 
no law of the Roman empire by informing where 
bis Master was. No punishment was due him 
from any earthly power; he would have been 
screened, if there had been. Why, then, did he go 
and hang himself? Conscience goaded him to 
the deed. God had breathed in him, not a living 
soul only, as in the brutes, but a living spirit, a 
higber element, a breath from his own divine es- 
sence, endowed with reason, moral sense, con- 
science. He was driven to desperation. Thou- 
sands have been ; and have confeesed undetected 
crime. Judas hung himself for a crime uovun- 
ishable by human authority. Who ever beard of 
a brute crushed by a sense of guilt for an undis- 
covered or an unpunishable crime? The brate 
bas a body, and a living soul” to animate it for 
a time ; that body is a perishable duality, without 
moral sense, without high reasoning powers, with- 
out conscience. Man has a body, a living soul to 
animate that body for a time, and an immortal, 
God-inbreathed spirit, with high reasoning pow- 
ers, with moral sense, with conscience, with long- 
ings for immortality, and with the promise of it. 


* Whoever says there is no difference between a 
man and a brute, and writes it down, writes him- 
self a brute, tramples on revelation, and abbors 
common sense. 

No difference, in the endowments received from 
the Creator, in the incipiency of life! Then long- 
eared, say I. None, in the lives here, ia the de- 
partures hence, in the expectancies at death! 
Thou fool,“ says St. Paul. 
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CHOLERA, THe Mystery or rrs Marca RTVXAI- 
ED. — The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
says: There is no longer any mystery in the 
march of this pestilence. It travels with men 
and with things. Where man and bis effects do 
not travel, there the malady does not show it- 
self.” Why, how consoling! The terribly mys- 
tery is exploded. It is only where we can live 
and have our effects along with us that cholera 
catches and kills ua. Where we don’t exist, there 
is positively no danger. 
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IMPRESSIONS. 


BY HOPE ARLINGTON. 


Tue foot that leaves its impress in the sand 
may tread upon the rock and leave behind no 
trace; but if the rock had language it would 
have no right to say, There are no foot-prints 
anywhere, because J can not show them,” and the 
persons who have never experienced the impres- 
sions felt by others have as little right to say, 
„None such exist.” 

As : shall often have to refer to myself in this 
article, I will at the beginning apologize to the 
reader for doing so, by stating that I write, not to 
prove or disprove what others have said, but 
only what I do know,” and shall therefore de- 
pend entirely upon my own experience for illus- 


trations. 
NATURAL INTUITION. 


Intuitive perception, a natural faculty of the 
human mind. given in a greater or less degree to 
all, is rapidly developed by exercise. When a 
little child in school one day, I became so absorb- 
ed in another study, that a lesson in mental arith- 
metic escaped my attention entirely, until, to my 
surprise and regret, the class was called for reci- 
tation. Trembling with dread of the failure be- 
fore me, | took my place. 

Just as the reading of the first example ended, 
and the teacher was looking to the class for an 
answer, a number suggested itself so forcibly to 
my mind that I instantly named it, and was ré 
warded by an approving smile and a correct 
from the teacher. Encouraged by thie, | had the 
result of the second cxample ready in my mind 
at the commencement of the reading, and waited 
anxiously forthe time when [ could give it. This, 
too, was correct,“ and my whole recitation was 
a success instead of a failure. gaining for me the 
approbation of my teacher and the envy of some 
of my companions. But I could not feel that my 
honors were rightly gained, and summoning all 
my courage, confessed to my teacher and class- 
mates that I did not know the lesson and only 
‘- guessed” the answers. 

My knowledge of mental arithmetic lessons 
was tested after thie. But in later school-life, 
this faculty of intuition, quickened by exercise, 
saved me ma. v times, in mathematics especially, 
when for want of time for analysis a failure seem- 
ed near at hand. With the power to throw rea- 
son aside. and concentration of thonght enough 
to grasp the first impreesion that comes to the 
mind, this intuitive perception will, I believe, al- 
ways be clear, and the results so reached correct. 

‘*Q@UESSING’’ AND LOGIC. 

I remember once being asked to gness“ the 
weight of a small package lying upon the floor. 
„Twenty pounds” was the weight which in- 
stantly entered my mind. But I reasoned, it can 
not be. I should be laughed at for guessing so 
much, and concluded to say two pounds, It was 
a package of shot, and weighed twenty pounds. 

IMAGINABY PICTURES. 

I have often heard people complain that their 

imaginary pictures of authors, formed while read- 


correctness of results reached by intuition, or 


ing their works, were invariably incorrect, and 
adduce this as an evidence against the possible 


rather against the existence of such a quality in 
the mind as intuition. The reason is simply that 
their pictures are imaginary and not intuitive. I 
know that many minds do not possess intuition 
enough to understand what it means, and persons 
with such minds are always ready to deny its 
existence in others; or, if obliged to acknowl- 
edge the presence of something beyond their 
comprehension, set it down as witchcraft. And 
even persons possessing this quality to a great 
extent have been so far mistaken as to consider 
themselves spiritual mediums when only exercis- 
ing a God-given faculty of the human mind. 
INTUITIVE PICTUBES. 

There is a broad difference between an intui- 
tive picture and an imaginary one. The one is 
always an impression upon the mind of some- 
thing which exists in some form outside of the 
mind impressed. The other is formed within the 
mind and has no original ; and the person whose 
mind receives no impression. or, if one be receiv- 
ed. does not retain it long enough for an examin- 
ation, who reads the thoughts of an author, then 
reasons from these as to the sort of looking per- 
eon he fancies should write such thoughts, allow- 
ing imagination to remodel until the picture sat- 
isfies him, will always be disappointed. 

Two children, one of whom has large intuition. 
the other but little, may be asked the same quer- 
tion, and the manner of obtaining the result wi 
be very different. By one an answer will he 
given almost instantly, without reflection, and will 
seldom fail of being correct. The other will e on- 
sider, reason, calculate, and possibly may ar ive 
at the same conclusion. Intuition is the s*cret 
of good guessing 

INTUITIVE JUDGMENT. 

Those nice and delicate distinctions in empli- 
cated questions of right and wrong, which lie 
almost beyond the reach of reason, sre also 
grasped at once by intuition and appre ved by 
conscience. The mind, by intuition, sees quali- 
ties as well as forms. It enables us to read the 
full meaning of the poet in the words he bas 


written. 
MENTAL CONCEPTIONS. 


The most beautiful poem is trash to him who 
reads only bare words, and sees not the glorious 
visions of which the words are but symbols. Had 
only a faint conception of the wonderful beauty 
which filled the soul of a Milton entered the mind 
of the critic of Paradise Lost,” the world would 
have gained something by never having seen his 
criticism. i 

In his landscape the artist sees glory and life 
never dreamed of by him who thinks it only a 
pretty good” picture of mountains, and rivers, 
and trees. Only such minds as can read through 
their works the minds of the poet and artist, are 
fitted to prize, or to praise, or condemn them. It 
is not the work which impresses us. It is the 
mind of the author or creator, through the work, 
and only such minds as can hold direct commu- 
nion with the mind of the author can justly ap- 
preciate his work. And so the higher our con- 
ceptions of the beauty that eye hath not geen, 
the harmony that ear hath not heard, and the per- 
fect love that angels can not fathom, the higher 
will be our appreciation and enjoyment of the 
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wonderful creation of our Father. The tenderest 
flower will be— 


“Fit shrine for humble worshiper to hold 
Communion with his Maker. 


FOREBODINGS. 

Those impressions received by one mind from 
another when in immediate association with that 
mind are very common. Reader, have not you 
and your friend, after sitting in silence for a 
short time, often both commenced saying the same 
thing at the seme time? Or hus not your friend 
expressed a thought which was at that moment in 
your own mind? Or commenced humming a tune 
of which you were thinking? Is this accident? 

There is an old expression, not very refined, 
but which contains truth, The de’il is always 
near when you are talking about him.” Have 
you never found this true in the case of a friend, 
or one not a friend? (not the de’il). But is it be- 
cause you are thinking or talking of a person 
that he comes? No. It is rather because he 
is coming that you think or talk of him. Your 
mind acknowledges the approach or the impres- 
sion of his. 

Experiences of this kind are so universal that 
an illustration is hardly necessary. Now if the 
influence of the mind of a friend can suggest to 
your mind the face and form of that friend, can 
not the influence of the mind of a stranger sug- 
gest to your mind the face and form of that 
stranger? It can, and in my own experience 


often has. 
PROPHETIO 1MPRESSION. 


Have y ou never had pictures of faces that you 
never saw present themselves to your mind? 
Have you never seen the original of one of these 
pictures afterward ? 

Impressions are made in other ways than by 
direct association of mind with mind. A letter 
of a stranger bas suggested to me, before reading 
its contents, the face of the writer; an article of 
clothing, the face of the owner ; and from the evi- 
dence within myself I can not help believing thet 
matter bears with it somethiog of the influence 
of mind with which it is associated. 

There is still another class of impressions or 
prophecies which flit tbrough the mind when con- 
sciousness is almost lost, when we lie at a point 
just on the borders of dream-land. From whence 
these come I can not tell; but this I know, that 
prophet never told a truer tale than these have 
told to me. It may be that the mind, fancying 
itself entirely free, is dreaming oat the future, It 
may be that the good Father who has given to 
His children so many gifta, differing one from an- 
other, has vouchsafed to some even now the gift 
of prophecy. But it is not too much for me to 
believe that the mind by intuition is reading the 
future expression of thought which now exists 
somewhere in undeveloped form. . 

I would not have this faculty of intuition de- 
veloped and exercised at the expense of reason ; 
neither would I have all that is not reason set 
down as supernatural, having no natural claim to 
a place in the human mind. 

When we shall know ourselves, when not one 
of our faculties is perverted. but all used aright, 


then shall we be drawn near the great Source of 
ae being ; then shall we glorify the God who 
made us. 
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Beligions Department. 


‘©The man fa thought a knave or fool, 

Or bignat platting crime, 

Who, for the advancement of his kind, 
Is wiser than hia time. 

For him the hemlock shall distill ; 
For lim tho ax be bared ; 

For him the gibbet shall be built; 
Por him the stake prepared ; 

Him shall the acorn and wrath of men 
Pursue with deadly alm; 

And malice, envy, apite, and Hes 
Shall dusecrate als nanie. 

Bat truth shall conquer at tho last, 
For round and ound we run. 

And over the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is Justice donc.” 
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PAITH'S RECOMPENSE. 


{One of our assistants, recent!y dangerously ill, gives 
the following versiſled account of his oxperience in the 
bitterest hours of his malady.] 


Low on my couch J lay, 
Painfully tossing ; 

Hope ehed a fecblo ray, 
Mockingly cheering. 

So thonght the watcher pale, 
Silently watching, 

While night spread her dark vail, 
Wearily watching. 

Oh! those wild, fitful gusts, 
Quivering anguish; 

How quick they came and pass'd ! 
Must I thus languish ? 

No! hear that voice eo sweet, 
Soothingly speaking; 

Deep in my heart's retreat 
Earnestly chiding, 

“Fear not, I am with thee.” 
Heavenly blessing! 

“ Up, I fast will hold thee, 
Faithfully trusting.” 

How soon I sank to rest, 
Agony ending! 

Pillowed on that gentle breast, 
Peacefully sleeping. 

Oh, the great strength reeelved 
By those confiding 

In the dear Lord, when need 
Compels its asking. 

889 BROADWAY. 
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STRONG CHARACTERS. 


Srnxxorn of character consists of two things, 
power of will and power of self-restraint. It 
requires two things, thercfore, for its existence, 
strong feelings and strong command over them. 
Now it is here we make a great mistake; we 
mistake strong feelings fur strong character. A 
man who bears all before him, before whose 
frown domestics tremble, and whose bursts of 
fury make the children of the household quake 
becanse he has his will obeyed, and his own way 
in all things—we call bim a strong man. The 
truth is, that is the weak man ; itis his passions 
that are strong; he, mastercd by them, is weak. 
You must measure the strengtb of a man by the 
power of the feelings be subdues, not by the 
power of those which subdne him. And hence com- 
posare is very often the highest result of strength. 
Did we never see n man receive a flagrant insult, 
and only grow a little pale, and then reply quietly? 
That i3 a man spiritually strong. Or did we 
never see a man in anguish stand, as if carved 
out of solid rock, mastering himself? Or one 


H. 8. D. 
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bearing a hopeless daily trial remain silent, and 
never tell the world what cankered his home 
peace? That is strength. He who, with strong 
passions, remains chaste ; he who, keenly sensi- 
tive, with many powers of indignation in him, can 
be provoked, and yet restrain himself, and for- 
give—these are the strong men, the spiritual he- 
roes.-—fev. F. W. Robertson. 

[Truo. This is the phrenological view of the 
matter. That furious teapot tempest, by show- 
ing such fecling without judgment, justice, or sen- 
timent, is a fair sample of too many selfish 
cowards. They show great authority where there 
is no power to oppose. How beautifully the 

author shows the difference between real strength 
aod weakness ; between courage and mere tem- 
per; between animal passion and moral genti- 
ment. Reader, do you ever fly into a rage, and 
thus show your enemy where to hit you again !] 
— — — — — 
THE CHIMES 
OF GRACE CHURCH, BALTIMORE, MD. 


BY FRANCES A. BAKER. 


To-niauT, through memory's open door, 
Upon my soul their sweet songs steal; 
They gladly come, peal after peal, 

And wake dead thoughts to liſo once more. 


They strike the chords deep in my heart, 
And while they sing of hope and faith, 
My soul grows strong to conquer death, 

Or bravely bear in life its part. 


And when they gently, sweetly tell 
Of that dear home where dwell the blest, 
Wherc all the weary are at rest, 

And angels whisper, ‘It is well,” 


I raise an earneet heart in prayer, 
That after care and toil and pain, 
After life’s coid and wind and rain, 

I, too, may find a refuge there. 


But now their strains more sadly come, 

And tears are falling from my eyes, 

I, listening, stand beneath strange skies, 
And hear them sing of Home, sweet home.” 


But though they touch the chords of pain, 
And bid the bitter tear-drops start, 
I can not shut them from my heart, 

I can not bear to lose onc strain. 


Dear bells! though fate, in many climes, 
Should lead my wandering feet to reve; 
As long as lifo shall last, and Jove, 

I still shall hear your ringing chimes. 


And oh, God grant, that through each year, 
My heart, by right and duty led, 
Though darkness gather overhead, 

May hear His voice ring out as clear | 


— a e- —U—— 
QUEER Texrs.—Clergymen sometimes take 
queer texts. Thus we read of one who having 
heard of a slanderous report current to his preju- 


dice, preached a sermon on slander in the morn- 
ing from the text, The fool hath said ;’ and in 
the afternoon upon “ The ass spake.” Mr. Adam 
and Mr, Low preaching as candidates for a charge, 
Low in the morning took for“ bis text Adam, 
where art thou?” and his competitor followed in 
the afternoon with a sermon upon the words— 
“Lo! here am I.” Tho Rev. Paul Hamilton, in 
leaving Ayr for a new charge at Broughton, rather 
astonished his lady admirers by a discourse from 
the text—or more by the text itself—- And they 
fell on Paul's neck and kissed him.” But the 
most jll-natured of all was‘that of a clergyman in 
New Orleans. who, when General Butler visited 
his church. used as his theme the werds—“ And 
Satan came also.” 


— 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tan necessity of a just public opinion is evi- 
dent to all; at its bar the delinquent should be 
rebuked, but in those mi/d tones of charity which 
enliven hope, prompt reform, and which do not 
discourage and provoke recklessness nor origin- 
ate scandal. 

A healthy public opinion has for its legitimate 
province a most delicate yet important task. The 
gossip of the garrulous and self-righteous often 
receives this name, but how widely does it vary 
io its office! It aggravates and inflames rather 
than corrects the tendencies of the erring. 

For instance, a young man takes amis-step. In 
how many instances does an unchristian zeal 
ruin where a judicious kindness might remedy ! 
If be is one whose aspirations are confined to the 
locality where ecandalous report has gained cur- 
rency and is kept alive by the vindictiveness of a 
gossiping, mischief-making community (often the 
case), he concludes from the merciless rigor with 
which his name is bandled and bis character as- 
persed, that ho is already ruined ; that his aspi- 
rations (all that make him manly) muet be aban- 
doned ; that, in fact, he is deserted by the good- 
will of his fellows—at least, those whose influence 
attract him to virtue—and that he can be no 
worse. In nine cases out of ten be accepts the 
embrace which is offered by those whose influ- 
ence is for evil, and seeks to deserve the name 
which an unjust public opinion has bestowed. 
How many are thus scourgcd into vice by the 
scorpion tongue of slander! How mercilessly the 
self-righteous pursue! and how soornſully do they 
pull aside their skirts when they have fally ac- 
complished their hellish work! I must be cruel 
even to be kind.” Yes, but tho cruelty born of 
kindness does not torture the victim to despair 
and then desert him (because, forsooth, the in- 
ventions of cruelty are cxbausted !), but rebukes 
through love, chastises with tenderness, and pun- 
ishes without vengeance. To ihe measure that 
you are willing to be kind to yonrself, be 
“ kind” to others. 

Thousands are ruined thus. In one way may 
such be reclaimed, and in ono way may they be 
made indifferent to this attraction downward : 
first, through an enlightened and charitable pub- 
lic opinion ; and secondly, by instilling aspirations 
into the minds of the young which elevate above 
local prejudice— which seek the broad theater of 
the world. 

By no means let the young be too sensitive to 
evil report, but solace themselves by giving it the 
blush in the beauty of u virtuous life; be not 
overpowered by the hypocritical self-righteous, 
but conquer them. 

To the uncharitable I would say, study thy- 
self; look well for the mote in thine own eye, 
that thou mayest see clearly to pluck the one 
from thy brother’s eye. JOHN DUNN. 


— — 


Be HoxgSr.— As one tingle drop of black ink 
will tinge and pollute a vessel of erystal water, 
so one little act of faithlessness may irredeemably 
poison a whole lifetime of the purest friendship 
and confidence. 
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Pbesiologg. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
ebould guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
lifo —-Onbania. 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge, —Heees lv. (. 


MINERAL WATERS. 
ARE THEY GOOD TO DRINK? 


Tun best water to drink is clear and soft. 
With all due deference to the testimony of 
learned physicians,” chemists, druggists, and 
others, we insist that pure water is every way bet- 
ter to drink than impure mineral water. Itis only 
a delusion to run after and guzzle down quantities 
of bad-smelling and worse-tasting stuff, which no 
horse, ox, or other animal would touch, merely 
because it is fashionable. 

A circular, just received, describes The 
Spencer Mineral Springs, which are four in num- 
ber; the first being an Acid-Gas Spring, and the 
other three being Chalybeate Springs, very rich in 
salts of iron and alumina. The clear water of 
the first and second springs, when mingled, 
instantly act upon each other, forming an opake 
black fluid. This may show their strong mineral 
character.” And this is recommended to invalids 
to drink ; again— 

“ The chemical analysis shows the Acid Spring 
to have close resemblance to the famous Buxton 
Springs, England, and Wildbad Springs, on the 
Continent. The waters are esteemed very valu- 
able in skin diseases, chronic rheumatism, gout, 
dyspepsia, joint diseases, old wounds, sores, tumors, 
and diseases of the liver and kidneys. They 
certainly stimulate perspiratory and glandular 
action, and thus remove from the system morbid 
and poisonous matter.” Whata whopper! Some 
will believe, and swallow. We should prefer 
pure water for all the purposes named above. 
Again— 

“The Chalybeate waters act by strengthening 
the tone of the stomach, and enriching the thin and 
pallid blood of the invalid with blood corpuscles. 
The best effecta are frequently seen in cases of 
ancmia, chlorosis, general debility, chronic dys- 
entery, etc., by the use of Chalybeate waters. 
These springs are almost identical with the 
Chalybeate Springs of Tunbridge Wells, England, 
except of a lower temperature. For the tired, 
worn-out, diseased frame of many an invalid, 
nothing can be better than the tonic waters, pure 
air [why not medicated air?], generous diet, free- 
dom from care, and beautiful rural quiet of the 
Home st Spencer Springs. The springs are in 
a little glen of Devonshire sandstone, at a height 
of 1.088 feet above the level of the sea.“ 


We were about to exclaim, Oh, bosh! But 
eecond thought determines us not to oppose. If 
stupids must dose themselves with slops and 
drugs, these waters will prove less harmful—we 
doubt not—than such stuff as the quacks sell at 
only so much a botile. So go to the springs if 
you will, but the less mineral water you drink 
the better. The other agencies named may do 
you good. 


> 
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A HUNDRED HOURS AWAKE AND 
WALRING. 


Tus Portsmouth (N. H.) Journal says that Mr. 
John Seaver, of that place, for a wager of $500, 
last Tuesday commenced walkmg one hundred 
miles in as many consecutive hours. How he 
was affected is thus related : 


„On Wednesday afternoon, at the close of the 
first twenty-four hours, he became weary and felt 
a stronger disposition to sleep tban he afterward 
experienced. This was driven off, but tho effort 
produced a severe headache, which continued 
during the remaining days. Oa Thursday he felt 
drowsy, but was so excited that he would sit down 
without napping. Every hour the circniting the 
room forty-two times was regularly performed, in 
times ranging from twenty to thirty minutes. On 
that morning he began to be discouraged, and cx- 
pressed a wish to abandon further effort. His 
advisers persuaded him, and he renewed his 
efforts, and, as he expressed it, with a determined 
will to sncceed. 

„Friday, the third day, he was more wakeful, 
his nervous excitement having increased—prob- 
ably Pee strong tea which was his only bever- 
age. His head was bandaged, and bathed with 
ram and alum frequently. He stumbled from 
weakness and weariness, but got up without help. 
Saturday, the fourth and last day, was one of 
weariness, aching limbs, aching head. and pros- 
tration. He required to be supported as he went 
his hourly rounds. In the ninety-fifth hour he 
fainted and fell. Every hour of tbe last four he 
was bathed all over with rum and alum. In the 
ninety-ninth hour he again fell in faintness. Tbe 
last hour at length arrived, and with his assistants 
he completed his forty-two circuits in thirty-three 
minutes. He now received fresh energy from the 
idea that he had accomplished his feat, and, un- 
aided, he literally dragged his limbs once more 
around the hall, to show that he was still awake, 
and, amid the cheers of a large audience, he re- 
tired after nine o’clock.”’ 

He did not recover from the sickness that er- 
sued for several days. 


[We doubt if he ever fully recovers from this 
foolish, this wicked experiment—in which he lit- 
erally tempts God to take his life. Aud for what? 
A vain boast of a foolish feat. Instead of being 
applauded, he should have been frowned down 
or sent to a lunatic asylum. ] 
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CHOLERA. 
SOMETHING WORTH KNOWING. 


Dr. T. S. BELL, an old and eminent physician 
of Louisville, a man of vast acquirements and 
wide observation and cxperience, said, tbe otber 
day, at a meeting of tbe Louisville College of 
Physicians and Surgeons : 


Tho cause of cholera has never risen to any 
great height perpendicularly, except when it was 
forced up. Naturally it can not seriously affect 
the second story of a good house. Heights have 
always been, when properly guarded, a secure 
refuge from cholera. Elevated buildings or high 
walls have been perfectly cxempt, while tte co- 
terminous places were ravaged. Moscow bas 
been repeatedly invaded in the quarters along the 
low banks of the Moskwa, but there has never 
been a case of the disease in tho elevated Kremlin. 
The monasterie:, with high walls, ia Italy, France, 
and Spain have, with great uniformity, escaped 
the di- case. Tire cause of cholera acts alone at 
night, aud upon sleeping persons. No amount of 
exposure in the worst localities of the disease im- 
perils the wakeful, moving individual. I bave 
secn hundreds of instances of this fact, without 
one abcrration from the statement of the propost- 
tion. I have myself spent many a night in these 


` aud let no more bitters be given to nursing 


localities during the ravages of the epidemic, and 
never felt that I was in any peril while I kept 
awake. Bo this distinguished practitioner inti- 
mates that attention to our slceping apurtments 
is quite as important as the other precautionary 
steps which are more frequently urged in the 
newspapers Look where you sleep, for it seems 
tbat the epidemic is most dangerous when it steals 
on one “ like a thief in the night.” 


—̃ — — 


Sciexce anD AR r.— (Extract from a lecture by 
the late Cardinal Wiseman on “The Points of 
Contact between Science and Art.“) 

“From the time of Michael Angelo, though 
undoubtedly the feeling is much more ancient, 
there has been an expression of the thought that 
the hyman figure is perfect in its proportions, and 
that those proportions must have a law. 

“ Furtber study, perfected in our days, has 
shown this to be tho case; that the whole of the 
human figure is ruled by lines, the angles of 
which are all harmonic—so musical that they 
may be represented as tonic, and mediant, and 
dominant, and, in fact, by all other proportions 
of the vibrative string; therefore, that there is in 
the proportions of the human frame a harmony 
a true, complete harmony. Besides these bar- 
monie angles, the curves which circumscribe 
subdivisions possess the quality no less tban the 
angles. j 


t But further stil), it is interestlog to find tbat the 
curve which dominates through the wonderful 
structure of man, should be that curve which 
rules the heavens, the ellipse; so that we may 
sgy, that the figure which circumscribes the great 
movements of the heavenly epbere also binds 
and contains within itself all the graceful actions 
and the sublime expression of the human frame 
and countenance.” 

— — 

MepicaL TEMPERANCE Socrery.—Tbe Philadel- 
phia Medical and Surgical Reporter suggests, that 
at the meeting of the American Medical Associa- 
tion at Baltimore, an American Medical Temper- 
ance Society be organized, with branches in all 
sections of the country, and adds, what no one 
will donbt, “that onr profession see enough of 
the evils produced by intemperance, to induce 
them to throw their influence into the scale of 
total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors.” 
They also feel enough, it may safely be said. 
During the sixteen years of our California life, 
three out of every four deaths among physicians in 
Saa Francisco have been occasioned by intem- 
perance.— Pacific Medical Journal. 


Pretty good authority for the truth of the state- 
ment, and pretty good reasons for the proposed 
step. We have wondered why physicians recom- 
mended alcoholic liquors in the shape of bitters, 
cordials, tonics, made of gin, rum, whisky, brandy, 
etc., to their patients when it was clear no possi- 
ble good could come of it; but the fact that they 
themselves were addicted to the habit explains 
the mystery. Think of a physician recommend- 
ing to a nursing mother such slups! In the old 
country, many women are taught to think they 
can not give suck to their babes without bottles 
of ale, porter, beer, or other liquors, as though 
such substances could be converted into healthy 
food, blood, bone, and muscle! The appetites of 
both mother and babe are thus perverted. and a 
foundation laid for future drunkards. By all 
means let the doctors form temperance societies, 


mothers. 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF THB 
BELGIANS. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER 


Tas young King of the Belgians exhibits a 
well-formed organization. He is tall and sym- 
tnetrical, and has all the elements for a strong 
character. But he is yet comparatively unde- 
veloped; time, with opportunity, may call out 
his energies, and he may show superior qual- 
ities. 

We note first, a long, high, and broad head— 
very large in the perceptives, well developed in 
the reflectives, and broad and full across the top. 
He has large Cautiousness, a good degree of Con- 
scientiousness, Veneration, and Benevolence, with 
a good deal of Causality, Constructiveness, and 
Comparison, and is largely developed in Lan- 
guage. With training, he would be eloquent as 
a speaker, and free and facile as a writer. 

He can acquire knowledge rapidly, and impart 
it freely. He should also bo known for ambition, 
amiability, method, strong, practical common 
sense, and executiveness. His youthful diffidence 
and sensitiveness may pass away with age and 
experience, and we shall yet look to his future 
with the expectation of finding in him proficient 
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scholarship, sound judgment, and strict adherenve 
to honor and integrity. 

Among all the crowned heads of Europe we 
know of few who are more favorably organized, 
or who are more capable of usefulness and happi- 
ness. If toall his natural capabilities he add the 
Christian graces, there will be nothing wanting 
in his character to enable him to secure a Icading 
position among those of his class. 

Of Marie, his queen, we may speak unreserv- 
edly. She is every way worthy of her excellent 
husband. She has a most genial expression, a 
fine intellect, speaking eyes, and loving lips. 
This is not a voluptuous nature; there is noth- 


ing low or gross in her organization ; but it is as 


nearly as possible what one would seek in a com- 
panion. 

We are struck with the organ of Form. See 
how broad between the eyes! How large at Or- 
der, Size, Weight, and Color! She should ex- 
hibit a taste for music as well as great love for 
art. Ideality, Sublimity, and Imitation are evi- 
dently large. But her character would culmi- 
nate in the affections and in the moral sense. 
She is as good as she looks, and would be loved 
by all. 

We predict for tho Queen of the Belgians a 
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popular and happy future —at least, so far as she 
may have the direction of affairs. She is of 
course subject to certain circumstances, for which 
she can not be responsible. But in her depart- 
ment we have no doubt as to her acquitting her- 
self well. There is just a little of the good Jenny 
Lind in this organization, though of different stock. 
There is ardent affection, kindness, strong sym- 
pathy, good judgment, truth, sincerity, and 
a kind of spirjtual intuition which foreshadows 
coming events, and lifts the curtain that hides 
the future. ö . 

We congratulate the King on his good judg- 
ment in making so judicious a selection of one 
of the best of women to become his queen and 
the mother of his children. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Leopold Louis-Philippe Marie Victor was born 
at Brussels on the 9th of April, 1885. He is the 
eldest son of the late King Leopold, and has 
lately succeeded his father to the throne of Bel- 
gium under the title of Leopold II. 

Leopold I. was elected King of the Belgians in 
June, 1881, and was inaugurated July 21 in the 
same year. In 1832 he married the Princess 
Louise of Orleans, the daughter of Louis Philippe, 
King of the French, who died October 11, 1850, 
leaving three children, namely, Leopold Louis- 
Philippe Marie Victor, Duke of Brabant, now 
Leopold II.; Philippe, Count of Flanders? and 
Princess Charlotte, who married the Archduke 
Ferdinand Maximilian of Austria, now of Mexico. 

The subject of our skétch has hitherto been 
known as the Duke of Brabant, and has held the 
military rank of major-general and honorary 
colonel of the regiment of grenadiers. 

He was married to Marie, Archduchess of Aus- 
tria, on August 10, 1853, and has three or four 
children. For the last ten years he has had a 
seat in the Belgian Senate, where he has taken a 
prominent part in several important discussions. 
In 1855 he took part in the debates upon the 
question of the Treaty of Commerce and Naviga- 
tion with the Ottoman Empire, and the establish- 
ment of a more direct maritime intercourse be- 
tween Antwerp and the Levant. He is a great 
traveler, having, together with his wife, traveled 
over a great portion of Europe, visiting London 
and Paris on several occasions. Last year he 
made a tour in the East, proceeding from Egypt 


to Ceylon, and thence to the different presiden- - 


cies of the Indian empire, where he showed a 
great desire for information and an enlightened 
interest in the civilization of the Asiatic 
races. 

He is connected by family relationships with 
most of the European dynasties. His relation 
with the English court is also intimate. His 
father, Leopold I., married for his first wife the 
Princess Charlotte of England in 1816; and he 
was intimately related to Queen Victoria, of 
whom he was uncle-—her mother, the Duchess of 
Kent, being his sister. 

Marie, Queen of the Belgians, is the daughter 
of the late Archduke Joseph, Palatine of Hun- 
gary, and was born in 1836, and was married to 
the Duke of Brabant—now the King of the Bel- 
gians— Aug. 10, 1853. 
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LYCHUM LECTURERS. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY.: 

Tue lecture season is at hand, and the mana- 
gers of lyceums are making inquiries in relation 
to the most popular and eloquent men whose 
names are on the lecture list. Who are they? 
What subjects have they chosen for their fall and 
winter work? On what terms can their services 
be secured? Do they exert a good moral influ- 
ence? Will it pay to organize and sustain liter- 
ary associations? Are not books, magazines, and 
hewspapers a good substitute for the presence 
and living voice of the lecturer? These, with 
many other questions too numerous to mention, 
are made constantly, and I will endeavor to an- 
swer some of them, not in tbe order in which they 
are found here, but as they occur to me while I 
write. 

There are but few men familiar with the art of 
lecturing ; it is artistic work, and deserves to be 
classed with the fine arts. The man who “ draws 
well,“ night after night—year after year—win- 
ning compliments from the critics, and pleasing 
the most fastidious and scholarly listener, is a 
word-artiat. 

Lecturing is not like stump-speaking—not like 
preaching—not like parliamentary debate. The 
off hand and careless mode of speech character- 
istic of the impromptu political or reformatory 
orator would not suit the nice and cultivated 
taste of the dainty hearer whose opinion is au- 
thority in the lyceum ; and the sermon would, in 
nine cases out of ten, be tinged with a solemn or 
sectarian tone, unsuited to the genial atmosphere 
of the lecture room whose rules are supposed to 
exclude whatever may be offensive to the reli- 
gious sentiments of the auditors ; and argument- 
ative debate would be dismal entertainment to 
those who go (us the majority do) to the lecture- 
room to be entertained, and not to be drilled in 
lessons of logic. Your smooth-bore may fire 
heavy shot, but he usually misses the mark; 
while the well-disciplined lyceum orator wins the 
battle with his needle-gun of wit, pathos, anec- 
dote, and argument. I can count on the fingers 
of my two bands most of the popular lyceum lec- 
turers we have in the United States. They are 
not the most learned—not the most profound men 
we have. They can not write so well as scores 
of men who never attempt to speak in public; 
but they possess the voice, the manner, the com- 
mand of speech and thought, the imagination, the 
viva vis, the magnetism, the indescribable 
something which draws the attention of the au- 
ditors, as particles of steel are attracted to the 
magnet. 

It is a singular fact, that nearly all the most 
successful and accomplished lecturers at the 
North are radicals. A conservative at the West, 
writing to a literary gentleman at the East for 
lecturers, said, All the men you have sent here- 
tofore have been radicals.” The reply was, We 
have no other kind in the field. At the head of 
the list of lecturers at the North stands Wendell 
Phillips, a man of fortune, of culture and leisure. 
He can afford to stay in his study until he is fully 
fitted for his task ; and he seldom ventures upon 
the platform until he has carefully thought out 
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his speech or lecture and made himself thorough- 
ly master of its leading idea. if not its language. 
He is one of the most painstaking of our public 
speakers; and when he reads. he has an eye to 
the effort he will make at the mics-meeting or 
the lyceum. The ease and grace of his manner, 
the eloquent poise of the man before his hearers, 
eomes of that self-reliance which grows out of a 
mastery of the subject. He is assured that he 
will not fail, that be will not falter even, because 
he has made himself familiar with tbe question, 
Naturally plucky, he has added obstinacy to his 
courage, in the severe discipline of the anti-sla- 
very arena. If his view of a question does not 
admit of the best argument, he seasons his speech 
with hot words, as the Spanish cooks temper their 
soups with hot pepper when there is a lack of 
meat. Though a gentleman by instinct and edu- 
cation. he will break over the laws of etiquette 
and indulge in the most provoking personalities 
when it suits bis purpose to give a bad name to 
an opponent. 

He writes but little, because there is no mag- 
netism in types, no voice save the click not heard 
beyond the printer’s case. The white finger, the 
flasbing eye, the impassioned voice ringing out 
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likes the notes of a golden trumpet can never be 
imparted to the written or to the printed page. 

The success of Mr. Paillips as an orator is 
partly dne to his superior learning. He is a co- 
temporary among the ancients, and an anelent 
among his cotemporaries. He is a living ency- 
clopedia of facts relating to the issues which form 
the chief topics of debate. Add to this, his large 
experience and many years of practice, his care- 
ful preparation, his pleasant voice and his fine 
personal presence, and you have the principal 
points which make him one of the most polished 
and charming lecturers in the land. 

He is about fifty-six years of age, tall and slen- 
der, with a literary stoop—has a large head, bald 
on the crown, and thinly covered with fine sandy- 
colored hair on the sides. His forehead is broad 


and high—his eyes are dirk—bis nose of the 


“ eagle-bill type’’—his lips thin; in a word, his 
general features indicate the scholar and thinker 
and orator that he is. He could earn twenty 
thousand dollars per annam, before lyceums, but 
he does not respond to one out of a score of the 
applications made for his services. 

Leaving the man of the golden hair and golden 
speech, I will now refer briefly to the Shak- 
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espeare of the American pulpit, Henry Ward 
Beecher. Ido not intend tosay that the theologi- 
cal thunderer is a poet, and yet the poetry rans 
through his sermons and lectures as honey- 
suckles through a hedge in June.” He is a 
natural speaker. He speaks as the birds sing— 
as the brooks flow—as the lightnings flash. The 
tones of his voice, the lights and shadows on his 
face, the earnest and the emphatic manner of the 
man attract your notice, and you can not fail to 
be moved by the sound philosophy, the apt 
imagery. and the striking originality of his style. 
The late Dr. Lyman Beecher, speaking of his sons, 
said, Edward fires forty-pounders, and woe 
betide the man he hits. Henry fires grape-shot, 
and kills the most men.” Mr. Beecher is equally 
interesting and attractive, whether in the pulpit 
or on the platform. He never sinks the man in 
the minister, bence bis sermons and his speeches 
palpitate with vitality. Dr. Campbell, of Eng- 
land, the editor of the organ of the Independents, 
in that country, said, in one of his reviews, that 
Henry Ward Beecher “is one of three of the 


ablest and most remarkable preachers ia the 


world.” 

His church covets his entire service, but he 
occasionally steps aside from its wishes, and 
keeps a lyceum appointment, seldom speaking 
for less than two hundred dollars for the hour’s 
work. He could have an engagement to lecture 
at that rate every evening in the year, if he would 
accept it. He is never at a loss to say the best 
thing in the best manner, at the time he speaks, 
whether in conversation or in public. Like the 
vocal statue of Thebes, which emitted music 
when touched by the rays of the sun, he pours 
out strains of eloquence when the heart js touched 
with an appeal for pity, or when justice calls for 
the rebuke of indignant manhood. Although a 
little past fifty—in the pulpit he appears twenty 
years younger. Ie is somewhat below the ordin- 
ary stature, of stout build, and has a full face 
smoothly shaved, and lit up with large magnetic 
gray eyes. There are long-fuced, straight-laced 
individuals who would be shocked at his boyish 
behavior, thinking it beneath the dignity of a 
clergyman to carry a bundle in the street, to 
work at the brakes at a firo, to put on skates and 
cut hieroglyphics on ice. He has the unwasted 
energy of a man who did not exhaust the re- 
sources of health in boyhood, so that, in his own 
words, if ke hus plenty of bread and mutton 
and sleep, he is equal to his work.” 

Since tbe death of Starr King, the Rev. E. H. 
Chapin is the most distinguished lyceum lecturer 
within the pale of the “liberal church ;” he is 
graphic, fluent, and forcible. His prose is un- 
rhymed poetry, and when wedded to bis rich, 
deep, mellow voice, it has the charm of music. 
All are delighted during the delivery of his 
lecture—always interested, often thrilled, alter- 
nately, to tears and laughter. At the moment of 
inspiration, he sets the human pulse to music,” 
he makes the heart beat with the noblest pur- 
poses, and always with sympathy for struggling 
humanity. He has just passed the meridian 
of life, and has grown corpulent, as though the 
nectar of poesy and the food of the gods were 
easily digested and good for literary constitutions. 
Once being asked his terms for a lecture, he re- 
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plied, “ I lecture for F. A. M. E., which being in- 
terpreted signifies FIFFY AND MY EXPENGES;” but 
he now asks one hundred dollars per lecture. 

Horace Greeley ranks with the first-class lec- 
turers, and commands his one hundred dollars fee 
as often as he will consent to speak, and yet Mr. 
Greeley is not eloquent ; indeed, he is a very in- 
different speaker, and an intolerable reader, but 
be is noted, famous as a writer—as the editor-in- 
chief of the thunderer of America, the Tribune. He 
is the Jupiter Tonans of the press, and his thunder 
implies lightning—-his sheet is a sheet of fire, 
making moral and political darkness visible. 
Owing to his temperate habits, and his habit of 
falling asleep so easily, be grows old slowly. 
Time deals gently with him; indeed, he is four 
years on the sunny side of sixty, and there seems 
to be thirty years of good working life in him yet. 
Mr. Greeley’s voice is semi-feminine, his manner 
awkward, and he seldom lifts his eyes from his 
notes or changes the tone of his voice from the 
commencement to the close of his lecture; yet 
there are few speakers who can command better 
„paying houses,” few whose services are in 
greater demand ; this is due to his editorial fame, 
to his political influence, to his unfaltering ia- 
tegrity, and to his wonderful talent—I was about 
to say genius. His tall form (broadened of late 
years), surmounted with a lurge head, bald in 
front and lightly touched, not with a waterfall, 
but with a spray or fog of finc hair which streams 
over his coat-collar—a collar seldom symMetri- 
cal—give him a striking appearance. He seems 
to dress himself as though the wind had the ar- 
rangement of his wardrobe; but he has discarded 
the old white céat and the old white hat, and 
wears well-made clothes and of the best material, 
and he ean afford it, for he is now a wealthy man. 
Some books, like acts of Congress, are merely 
read by their titles and then passed, but Mr. 
Greeley’s books are read and studied, and not 
passed until they are sifted thoroughly. His 
„American Conflict“ is considered by himself and 
others as his masterpiece, as the chicf work of 
his life. The coming season will find him in the 
lecture field, principally at the West, where his 
unpretentious manner aud his opinions are popu- 
lar. 

John B. Gough is an actor and story-teller 
rather than a debater—that is, he is not a deep 
thinker, not a logician, not a student, and he 
lacks the culture of the schools—but he is a cap- 
ital mimic, overflows with speech, and gives out 
lightning like a galvanic battery. There is no 
man in the country who can move an audience to 
tears and laughter as he can—no man who can 
entertain an assembly of men, women, and chil- 
dren so many evenings in succession as he can. 
Now with a touch of pathos dropped into the well 
of the heart—the water splashes into the eyes— 
now a ludicrous story, a strange similitude, or a 
funny gesture provoke irresistible laughter. A 
cold man sits down before him, and to the aston- 
ishment of himself and his neighbors, ‘‘a breath 
of summer floating from the south melts him like 
snow.” This man wonderful,“ now about fifty 
years of age, has some of the indispensable ele- 
ments of popularity; he is modest, earnest, 
plucky, and conscientious, and he has a nice 
sense of the comic and the pathetic, and an im- 
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agination which might have flowered out in poetry 
if be had not been an orator. Three hundred 
and sixty-five times a year be can get two bun- 
dred dollars per evening for bis services, but he 
is discreet and husbands his strength—seldom 
speaking more than four times a week dnring the 
lecture season, and giving himeelf a broad margin 
for rest during the summer. He is a pleasant 
and generous man, and most excellent company 
in the home circle when he feels at home. Te is 
of medium size, his dark-brown hair is eplashed 
and streaked with the snow which never melts— — 
his eyes are large and sometimes “ vivid with 
light, sometimes soft with rain.“ 

Miss Anna Dickinson is a young woman who 
owes a part of her popularity to ber handsome 
person. She is rather below the medium stature, 
and a stoop of the shoulders mars the symmetry 
of ber' figure. Her portrait and the picture of 
Longſellow's Evangeline are almost perfect coun- 
terparts. She is a radical of the Garrison type, 
and docs not conceal her con vic“ ions in regard to 
the public measures and the public men of the 
day. Her caustic lectures draw like a mustard 
poultice, and she puts the plaster thickly epread 
on the politician who displeases her, and seems 
to take delight in his writhing and contortions ; 
and if be leaves his seat to wash it off with water 
or brandy and water, she throws words and faets 
at him, and they hit hard as cannon-balls. It is 
not a matter ef suprise that flattery and success 
have made her rather opinionative and sometimes 
careless in her statements. She expects from one 
hundred to two hundred dollars for each lecture, 
and manages her own business in a manner that 
would not be discreditable to a business man of 
some commercial experience. Notwithstanding 
the occasional flaws in her diction and the pro- 
vincialism of her pronunciation, she is earnest, 
honest, natural, hating tyranny and loving justice, 
and there are times, in her bappiest moments, 
when the hearer can exclaim with the poet, 

The wind stirs my veins 
With the leaves of the wood, 
The dews and the rains 
Mingle into my blood.” 
She is only twenty-four years of age, nnd yet she 
has won a name that a princess might envy. 

Theodore Tilton is a young man of thirty, and 
ranks among the firat us an orawr. There is in 
his speech a happy mingling of the majesty. 
splendor, and poetry of the old parliamentary 
debaters, touched with tender sentiment and deli- 
cate humor. He scorns manuscript, and knowing 
that he can think upon his legs,” which lift him 
a head and shoulders above common men, he 
ventures to utter his sentiments withont notes. 
I do not intend to say that he shirks the labor of 
preparation. He is a great reader, a student, a 
thinker—and acquaints himself well with the 
issues of the times. IIe is the editor-in-chief of 
the Independent, a paper of great circulation and 
influence, and all who read the double-leaded 
leaders in that sheet will find no lead in their 
language or sentiment. His blows there fall with 
the force of Thor when he wielded his thunder- 
hammer. A critic speaking of his finely finished 
and touching poem which appeared in tbe Galazy 
a few weeks since, pronounced it one of the few 
things in verse that the world would never forget. 
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Mr. Tilton is confined to his editorial tasks, and he 
seldom can be prevailed upon to deliver a lecture. 
He is six feet two inches in height, rather slender, 
but straight and muscular. His head is large und 
well orbed, eyes large and blue, hair light-brown, 
inclined to curl, and worn long. 

Bayard Taylor is a mun of fine physical devel- 
opment ; towering above his fellows, he would 
be recognized as a man of mark in any promis- 
cuous multitude. He has written a few splendid 
poems and a great number of indifferent ones. 
His reputation is duo chiefly to bis sketches of 
travel. There is a public curiosity to see the 
man who has made the tour of the world. His 
lectures are qurefully written and exceedingly 
interesting. but they are delivered with littie 
emotion and less eloquence ; he is not, and never 
can be, an impuss:oned orator. He has just re- 
turned from tho far West, and he is noh writing 
letters for the Tribune, and occasionally keeping 
a lecture appoin'ment. 

Dr. Holland—Timothy Titcomb—is a lectnrer of 
eminence, gravity, and dignity—rather conserva- 
tive, and sqneamishly nice about propriety. His 
writings hit the average intellect, and are popular 
on that account. His poetry, though not of the 
highest order, often affords touches of truc genius. 
In lecturing, he seldom offends by any bold and 
startling thrusts at the great vices of society, but 
he bravely commits himself on the side of haman 
progress, and the auditors are sure to find a 
nucleus of truth within the nebule of his speech. 
Although he is on the bright side of fifty, he bas 
made his mark and bis fortune, and can afford to 
decline many of tho applications which are made 
for his literary labors. He is clmost a perfect 
type of tho American gentleman, and richly 
merits the honor and tho wealth which rewards 
him for his work. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, the poet, is seldom 
persuaded to keep a lyceym appointment. He is 
a brilliant, witty man, and incisive, and crowds 
more beautiful things within the parenthesis of 
an hour than almost any other man. He is one 
of those valuable combinations of talent, learn- 
ing, and genius done up in a small package. 
Diamonds are never large as rocks. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson is one of the original 
thinkers of tho age. At home and abroad he is 
acknowledged as a man of more than “ conti- 
nental fame ” Original and forcible as Carlyie, 
he is more elegant and poetical than the gnarled 
and crooked author of “Sartor Reeartus.’’ It is 
indeed a rich treat to listen to the wise and 
sparkling sentiments as they come from the heart 
and lips of Emerson. 

The Rev. Mc. Milburn, formerly of this city, 
now of Chicago, is a conservative in politics. 
He is known as the “ blind man eloquent.“ It 
seems as though his physical infirmity is more 
than compensated by his intellectual vision. He 
is ready of speech; has a clear, pieasant voice ; 
is exact in his utterance, and his words come 
“ clean cut from his lips.“ There is also a good 
deal of tropical beat in his emotion (he is a South- 
erner), and there aro times when his speech cul- 
minates in impassioned eloquence. 

Southern eloquence usually flows in the chan- 
nel of politics and statesmanship (there is a dif- 
ference between the two), hence we seldom hear 


of distinguished Southerners on the Jyceum plat- 
form. W. G. Simms, the poet, occasionally reads 
a poem for the entertainment of fiiends; and 
some of the friends of education occasionally 
give us something in that line when they address 
the students of colleges. Alexander H. Stepbens 
is one of the most cloquent speakers on the con- 
tinent. Henry A. Wise, fluent, versatile, and 
original, is accustomed to literary efforts. The 
former is to appear before a lyceum at Indianap- 
olis. That we do not get more literary entertain- 
ment from such sources is a matter of regret. 
since the genial and sunny climate of the South 
is favorable to the growth of that hiving eloquence 
which gives us language pulsing with feeling and 
sparkling with magnetism. 

Swinburne, the young English poet, says, I 
think the air and face of things here north puts 
snow at flower-timo in the blood, and tears be- 
tween the sad eyes and the merry mouth in youth’s 
days.” 

Whether this be true or not, it is certain that 
Bascom Clay and Patrick Henry were Southern- 
ers. Among the clergymen, the lawyers, and 
statesmen and men of letters at the Sonth there 
is abundant material for lyceum entertainments. 

I must not continue the catalogue, nur exhaust 
it. These lecturers and others usually treat of 
livo and national topics. They usually exert a 
good moral inflnence, standing firmly ty the cause 
of education and whatever pertains to the welfare 
of the race. It is a noted fact, that ia towns 
which support the lyceum will be found the 
greatest number of newspapers and the beat li- 
braries, and the largest number of men and wo- 
men of taste and refinement. 

Among many others of our foremost pubiic 
speakers who occasionally lecture before lyce- 
ums and with great acceptance are William H. 
Burleigh. the poet and orator, a ready, off-hand, 
and eloquent man: he is one of ouc port war- 
dens; General Schurz, editor of the Detroit Post; 
Frederick Douglas, the colored orator ; Mr Tay- 
lor, of Chicago; Grace Greenwood (Mrs Lippin- 
cott); Josh Billings, of Poughkeepsie ; James T. 
Brady, the eminent lawyer ; Dr. Field, the editor 
of the Evangelist; Lieut.-Governor Croo Bross, 
of the Chicago Tribune; Speaker Colfax, General 
Banks, General Batler, and others. 


pe 


CAUSES AND PROGRESS OF 
CIVILIZATION. 


THe musin causes tending to the civilizution 
and consequent advancement of our race, from 
barbarism to its present attainments, and still 
pushing forward its destinies to yet higher ac- 
complishments, are not generally understood or 
properly appreciated. To the farmer, fisherman, 
and huater do we owe, of course, our main sus- 
tenance (except where spontaneous fruits supply 
small needs in special localities), but they need 
stimulating to make their products of any essen- 
tial general value to out race, beyond supp'ying 
their own individual needs. Man, in simply 
seeking food for himseif and family, without 
somo outside stimulus to exertion and to give 
direction to his energies, through his excited 
cupidity, would ever remain in a state of 
mere selfish rudenees. At most, he would 
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exchange a few simple excessive products of bis 
own, with another abundance of some near 
neighbor, to add by primitive barter to his own 
variety. 

Who thus stimulates man’s capacity for pro- 
gress? Is it not, par excellence, the merchant, 
from him who spreads his operations over seas 
and continents, to the comparative local traders 
in every section of every advanced country? It 
is they to whom the producers sell their products, 
thus stimulating the productions, and furnishing 
in exchange the products of distant localities, 
natural and artificial, which are the foundation 
of all social advancement. It is the needs of the 
merchant which stimulate him to commercial 
enterprises, ia building ships for the conveyance 
of the products of other climes; to the making of 
our commoa roads, railroads, steamboats, and 
canals to facilitate his operations. He, too, who 
thus builds warehousca, localizes incipient towns, 
suited to his conveniences, and by making man 
gregarious, causes mutual dependence to stimulate 
each other to the general advancement of the race. 
Tho merchants and their co-adjutors, denizens of 
towns and cities, become, by their free inter- 
courso with their fellow-man, orally and by post 
(the latter at first instituted for their convenience), 
the source of interchanged acquirements, the 
main foundation of our knowledge ; the creation 
and gradual improvement in all facilities of 
intercourse, including telegraphs; the building 
of factories; improvements in machinery ; hu- 
mane institutions; laws for the regulation of 
intercourso between nations ; scientific societies, 
and all the refining embellishments of life, have 
their beginning and advancement in tho needs of 
the merchant. Gradually tbrough their associa- 
ation with the inhabitants of the rural districts, 
are the latter brought to appreciate and adopt 
their advancement in knowledge and refinement. 
Thus are (be mercbants and traders. unconscious- 
ly, through tho stimulus of cupidity, ia their 
chosen pursuits, made the great benefactors and 
civilizers of our race. 

Religion, as often claimed, is not the stimulus 
which bus brought about our existing udvance- 
ment; as that only, in its highest attainment, is 
but a wholesome adjunct, dependent, too, for its 
diffusion upon the merchant and trader ; as with- 
out their needs, society in the normal rural 
districts would be wholly without the needed 
intercourse with their feliow-man, to the end of 
acquiring euch kuowledge, by the appliances of 
the arts, for their dissemination. Even the con- 
veyances of missionaries have been dependent 
upon tho merchants for their facilities ; and with- 
out the stimulus of mercantile pursuits; would 
euch missionaries have been wholly confined to 
oral teaching. from one rude hamlet to another, 
without concert of religious eocieties to aid them, 
as such are dependent upon money for their 
establishment, and money was alone created as 
an interchange for the needs of merchants. 

CHAS. R. TOWNSEND. 

Locust VALLEY, QUEENS Co., N. T. 


„ AIN'T it wicked to rob dis chicken roost, 
Dick?” “ Dat’s a great moral question. Gumbo ; 
and we ain't no time to arguefy it now; hand 
down anoder pullet.“ 
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Our Social Relations. 


Ot, happy they—the hapr:lest of thetr kind 
Whom gentle stars unite, and ſu one fato 
Their hearts, thelr fortunes, and thelr beiugs blend. — Thomson. 


WOMEN WHO TALE. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


“ As if all women didn’t talk!“ says the grum- 
bling philosopher who opens this number of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

“ All women do not talk, sir, in spite of your 
convictions on the subject. They chatter, they 
gossip ; tbey string together words and sentences 
innumerable on the slenderest possible chain of 
an idea; they rattle and run on; but there is not 
one woman in ten who talks. Not that talking is 
one of the lost arts; we should rather class it 
among the arts that have never been found! It 
is altogether a mistaken idea that everybody knows 
how to talk! Dictionary words and far-fetched 
expressions do not make a good talker. “ Mrs. 
So and So talks like a book,” is a very common 
expression ; but you may observe whenever Mrs. 
So and So enters a room, a very general edging 
away—an expression of apprehension—a dispo- 
sition to shrink from her immediate neighborhood. 
No doubt she talks like a book; but nobody cares 
to have a book, in human binding, follow them 
around and persecute them with unsolicited 
chapters! We ought to have asylums for people 
who have such a rabid determination to talk at 
everybody ! 

But born talkers—how few there are ! People 
whose words bring up little fleeting pictures in 
your mind, whose adjectives are always express- 
ive, whose descriptions are like clear photographs, 
whose ready ideas clothe themselves in words 
just as naturally as birds settle down into their 
nests, are they not rare as black swans? And of 
the few, four out of six are women! 

We hear a good deal of satire about wom- 
en’s gossip.” Wherein, may we venture to ask, 
does it differ from men’s gossip? Is it any less 
censurable to talk of the color of a horse than 
the color of a dress? Is Jones’ folly in mortga- 
ging his place to buy petroleum shares a more 
allowable topic of discussion than Mrs. Jones’ in- 
different housekeeping and rebellious servants ? 
Half the women’s gossip—we may as well be 
honest and say two thirds of it—is only second- 
hand, gathered from the sublime lips of their 
husbands. ‘ Women will talk.” Yes—and men 
will listen, and laugh, and enjoy the racy malice 
aod highly seasoned comments, and then, un- 
grateful wretches! turn round and sneer at “a 
woman's gossip!” Fair play, gentlemen, say 
we. If you don’t like it, why do you expect it 
every evening with your slippers and your tea? 
Why do you assume that injured air, and say, 
„Well, I guess I'll go round to the theater—it’s 
so stupid at home!“ when the spicy chalice is not 
filled for your delectation ? 

After all, what a wide difference there is be- 
tween gossip and tattle! Gossip, managed by a 
skillful tongue (a woman’s of course—male gos- 
sips are below scorn ; vide Boswell. Walpole, and 
Jenkins of the New York press), is just a species 
of parlor and kitchen history—a resumé of every- 
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day events. When it verges on what Mrs. This 
said and Miss That did, and the personal affairs 
of the T’other family, it becomes tattle. One is 
charming and interesting—the other, mere epite, 
measured off into syllables and sentences ! 

The chief difficulty is in knowing just how far 
to go, and when to stop. Unfortunately, there 
are no gates or hedges or fences laid down on the 
wide expanse over which a woman's tongue trav. 
els. People who talk merely for. the sake of talk- 
ing. can not very well avoid saying a great many 
foolish things. We can’t talk forever about the 
weatber, and the mud, and the last lecture, and 
the next party ; we become personal almost be- 
fore we know it. And every body must be aware 
how very difficult it is to turn conversation out 
of a personal chnel into any other under the 
sun! Ilow terribly aggravating it is to get peo- 
ple fairly chattiog. well out of the dangerous 
shoal of personality, to congratulate yourself on 
the successful navigation of Scylla and Charyb- 
dis, and tben to hear some old lady, whose per- 
tinacity is a matter beyond question, say, But 
to come back to Mr. A. and Miss B.!“ 

Oh, meek Moses! patient Job! we need all 
all your bright examples to keep us from the 
depths of despair when that old lady speaks up 
so distinctly! 

Then what are we to talk about? Why, any- 
thing everything Do you ever say to yourself, 
“What am I to think about?“ Not at all; 
thoughts come dancing through your mind like 
an April rivulet; you are never at a loss ſor un- 
spoken conversation! Just think aloud! “But 
I can not find words to express all those fan- 
cies.” That is your own fault. IIere are your 
ready thoughts on one side; and here, on the 
other, is the whole glorious vocabulary of the 
English language! You might as well say you 
can not breathe with a good pair of lungs and 
plenty of air! 

We know women who set little traps about 
their rooms to catch conversation : vases of flow- 
era—albums of photographic views—tbe latest 
published boaks—shells, and sea-mosses. and cu- 
rious dried ferns. And they are almost always 
successful, too, these ekillfully baited traps ! 

Women who talk may be subdivided into any 
quantity of classes: the old ladies who assert 
things as if they were reading the Ten Com- 
mandments—the women who tell things by detail, 
à la cookery-book receipts—the girls who model 
their conversation after the last hero of the last 
sensation novel—the girls who think it“ cunning” 
to intersperse their sentences with the slang you 
hear at every street curner—the females who 
keep you standing on the steps while they go in- 
to all the particulars of their family affuira—the 
women who talk round aud round a subject in 
concentric circles until they fairly make your 
head swim—in fact, we might go on for balf a 
dozen columns instancing the various examples 
of the class female-talker! May we not hope 
for an improvement ? 

If we would only espouse the cause of the 
plaintiff in the everlasting case of Conversation 
versus Slander—if we would only remember that 
Things, not People, bear discussion best, how 
much pleasanter would be the task of listening 
to women who talk ! 
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JOHN HENRY BENEDICT, SENIOR. 


A WEEK ago last night, John Henry Benedict, 
Senior, came home in a storm from his office, and. 
after putting away his wet umbrella and taking 
off his wet coat and wiping his wet hat, seated 
himself in a large rocking-chair by the fire. To 
make himself agreeable? No. To read his 
newspaper in silence. As he long ago found 
out that no one was comfortable who isn’t doing 
something, he made no delay, but took up bis 
paper at once without stopping to exchange 
salutations with John Henry Benedict, Junior 
(he isn’t naturally fond of children, especially 
when they are boys). and began to read 

There was perfect quiet for the space of a few 
minutes, for John Henry Benedict, Junior, was 
not quite ready for a start, but suddenly, without 
a secon@s warning to prepare the nerves of Jobn 
Henry Benedict, Senior, for what was coming. he 
dashed around the room at a furious rate. He, 
as well as his father, long since made the dis- 
covery that no one is comfortable who isn’t doing 
something, and as he didn’t know how to read, 
not having attained even to the knowledge of bis 
letters, and couldn’t go out-doors because it 
rained, he concluded to do the next best thing, 
and seek satisfaction astride of a cane. But this 
seriously interfered with the satisfaction that 
John Henry Benedict, Senior, was finding in his 
newspaper, and at once was issued the command: 
“John Henry, make less noise, or put tbat cane 
up and eit down.” 


“John Henry,” far from being a rebel at heart, 
tried to “make less noise,” but the new end 
original reins ho had manufactured for the occa- 
sion made horseback riding doubly attractive, 
and weak was his poor human effurt. He could 
not make less noise.“ He even made more. 

Then arose Jobn Henry Benedict, Senior, and 
with that cool, imperturbable look that says, 
“ When I command, I will be obeyed,” speaks out: 
“Put away that cane immediately, and sit down in 
that chair in the corner of the room, and don’t 
stir till I tell you that yon may. Now, mind me, 
John Henry, or you'll find I can do something 
more than talk.” 

“John Henry” put away the cane and sat 
down, with the purpose of obedience, but he soon 
found it not only inconvenient but impossible 
not to “ stir,” for, like all the buman race from 
Adam’s time till now, he was made to take great 
delight in stirring. So he stirs, stirs round ia 
his chair—then stirs out of his chair, and finally 
stirs all around the room, entirely forgetful of 
the fact that John Ilenry Benedict. Senior, has 
threatened to “do something more than talk.” 

The day of grace is over, for “Jobn Henry” 
has stirred—stirred contrary to his father’s ex- 
pressed will. The newspaper is laid down, and 
the switch is brought out, “ to teach Joha Henry 
obedience to rigitful authority.“ It was well 
laid on (Jobn Henry Benedict, Senior. never does 
anything by halves, and has a great contempt for 
half of a whipping), and the boy, robbed of his 
tights and disgraced by a whipping. flew to his 
mother. With that marvelous wisdom that 
mothers sometimes possess, she said nothing in 
blame of the unwise, unreasonable, unsympathet- 
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ic father, neither did she ntter any reproof or | may not sing and laugh boisterously, but live 


threat to irritate the child still more. Sbe only 
poured out her love upon him—tbat love which 
is at all times bealing and health-giving—and 
stroked bis forchead gently with her soft hand, 
and talked to bim in her most winning way about 
being good. He was not restleas under her talk, 
or impatient at her ‘restraint, for she was “a 
charmer, charming most wisely.” He sat quietly 
in her lap, and listened to the interesting stories 
sbe told him, and laughed and asked questiona, 
and forgat to do wrong. The boy was completely 
under the magnetic influence of his mother, and 
the evil spirits who were on hand when he was 
whipped, fled, for they could not work with a 
sweet, holy mother. 

That night Mrs. Benedict was obliged to take 
from John Ienry Benedict, Senior, a curtain 
lecture on--on what? False tenderness! She 
fell asleep hearing him affirm and re-affirm that 
he “never liked to whip John Henry in her 
presence, because she always cried, and that that 
was very bad for a cbild.“ 

How it is that a mother’s tears, expressive as 
they are of love and sympathy, can hurt a child, 
he would bavo been puszled to tell, but he had 
obstinately intrenched bimself in the belief that 
punishment ought to be inflicted with a dry eye, 
and a face in which the offender can not read, 
„Im sorry for you.’ He never thinks of crying 
himself, when he whips the boy, although it 
would be a most appropriate and manly expres- 
eion of sympathy. And, like‘all coarse, unfeel- 
ing men, he “ wants no woman sitting by crying.” 

Alas! John Henry Benedict, Senior, while 
counting himself wise, is a fool. He thinks that 
the great evil of tho day is the over-indulgence 
of children, nnd what little time he has to give to 
Mrs. Benedict he spends in lecturing ber for her 
«false ienderness.”’ He actually thinks her so 
dangerous to the young, that he wants to set this 
mark upon her: “ Poison For Children.” 

And yet what she really does, in the line of 
“ false tenderness,” it would perplex a philoso- 
pher to tell. She is not a weak woman. She is, 
on the contrary, a strong woman, strong in love 
strong in her efforts to make the boy good, and 
strong in the faith that he will yet be good, and 
that she will yet livo to see the full growth and 
the rich blossoms of what she has sown. She 
prays and labors and waits, all in true womanly 
style. 


Ah, Jobn Henry Benedict, Senior, well is it for 


John Henry Benedict, Junior, that he has a 
mother—a mother whose wisdom will, in some 
measure, at least, counteract your folly. The 
boy is doing pretty well; he would still do better 
if he had a different father. The trouble, oh, 
unreasonable, unteachable father, is not the 
over-indulgence of the child. It is the over- 
indulgence of yourself. You want satisfaction 
from morning to night—satisfaction in your busi- 
ness—eatisfaction in social lfe, in social pleasures 
satisfaction away from home, and satisfaction 
at home, and above all things, the satisfaction of 
a very quiet time when you sit by the fireside at 
night, reading the papers. Therefore, poor little 
Jobn Henry Benedict. Junior, may not caper and 
dance and prance and kick up his heels. He 
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simply and entirely for Joha Henry Benedict, 
Senior. 

You are eo self-indulgent, sir, that yon want 
all your time. Yon want to build up wealth, 
worldly prosperity, fame, u name in the earth; 
and this requires all your time with ‘be exception 
of a few minntes which yon, now and then, give 
to your child when you want to talk to him and 
whip him. 

Talk no more about the over-indulgence of the 
boy, but settle it in your mind that the most pro- 
lifc source of evil in your family is your over- 
indulgence of yourself. 

The mother’s “false tenderness,” about which 
you make such a hne-and-cry, is a strong tower, 
into which your child runs, and is safe—safe 
from many a temptation—safe from many a snare 
which you in your coldness and severity and 
unloving ways lay for his fem Condescend to 
be like the woman you criticise, and you can 
then, with skillfal hand, help to build up and 
beautify and perfect the character of that affec- 
tionate little boy who calls you father. 4. A. G. 


— . — 


Waar 1s aN OLD Map ?—Never be afraid of be- 
coming an old maid, fair reader. An old maid is 
far more honorable than a heartless wife; and 
“ single blessedness” is greatly superior, in point 
of happiness, to wedded life without love. Fall 
not in love, dear girls—beware !” says the song. 
But we do not agree with scid song on this ques- 
tion. On the contrary, we hold that itis a good 
thing to fall in love or get in love, if the loved 
object be a worthy one. To fall in love with an 
honorable man is as proper as it is for an honor- 
able man to fall in love with a virtuous and ami- 
able woman ; and what could be a more gratify- 
ing spectacle than a sight so pure, so approach- 
ing in its devotion to the celestial? No; fall in 
love as soon as you like, provided it be with a 
suitable person. Fall in love, and then mai `; 
but never marry unless you do love. That's e 
great point. Never marry for a “home” or a hus- 
band.” Never degrade yourself by becoming a 
party to such an alliance. Never sell yourself, 
body and soul, on terms so contemptible. Love 
dignifies all things; it ennobles all conditions. 
With love, the marriage rite is truly a sacrament. 
Without it, the ceremony is a base fraud, and the 
act a human desecration. Marry for love, or not 
at all. Be an old maid” if fortune throws not 
in your way the man of your heart; and though 
the witless may sneer and the jester may laugh, 
you still have your reward in an approving con- 
science and a comparatively peaceful life. 

For well-to-do old bachelors we have no sym- 
pathy. They ought to be taxed nine tenths of all 
they are worth, to support women and children. 


— . — — 


Arrer the ca ture of Lord Cornwallis at York- 
town, he was one day standing in the presence 
of General Washington with his head uncovered. 
The General politely said to him: My lord, 
you had bette. be covered from the oold.’’ His 
lordship, app: ying his hand to his head, replied : 
“It matters little, sir, what becomes of this 
head now.“ 


— 
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CURIOSITIES or THE MARRIAGE Service IN Ex- 
LAN D.— A clergyman in Hampshire, England, 
writes: If you bad married as many couples as 
I have, you would be aware that it is not only 
when German princes appear at the hymeneal 
altar in England that novelties in pronunciation 
occur and foreiga matter is introduced into the 
marriage service. In my parish it is quite the 
fashion for the man in giving the ring to say to 
the woman, ‘With my body I thee wash up, and 
with all my burdle goods I, thee, and thou ;’ to 
which strange trio he pertinaciously adberes in 
spite of all my endeavors to correct the text. 
One man who could not read, but had taken 
praiseworthy pains to learn his part beforehand: 
had perfectly mastered what he was taught, only 
unluckily his ‘coach’ had blundered upon the 
baptismal instead of the matrimonial service, so 
when interrogated as to taking the woman to be 
his wedded wife, the bridegroom stoutly affirmed, 
All this I steadfasily believe.“ The women are 
usually better up in this part of the prayer-book 
than the men; but one day a bride (taught ina 
government school) startled me by making the 
extraordinary vow to take her husband ‘too ’ave 
and too old from tbis day fortui't for betterer 
horse for richerer power in siggerness else to 
love cherries and to bay.’ What meaning this 
marvelous farrago conveyed to her mind it is be- 
yond the power of mine to imagine.” 

[Though many can neither read, write, or ci- 
pher, they marry, and of course blunder through 
“tho service,” as best they may, after hearing 
—each their part—rcepeated by one more for- 
tunate. The marriage ceremony among the low- 
er classes in the old coun'ry is not unlike that 
practiced among the freedmen here.] 


— 2 — 
CHURCH DRBEBSS. 


Cuurca dress has reached such an extravagance 
in our day as to call for public rebuke. It would 
seem to be in harmony with the life and teacb- 
ings of Jesus Christ that simplicity be the rule of 
dress in His courts; instead, however, the ele- 
gance of church dress is so great that we must 
concludo that either vanity finds a school in the 
church, or tbe puree rendered consequential in 
the house of God. Iumility is the one great 
lesson of Christianity humility in thought and 
external appearance— but when the church be- 
comes the theater for display and affectation, this 
lesson, it would seem, is despised. 

It is too patent that, in IIis house, wherein all 
before IIim are equal, there exists an anti-Christ- 
like casto, the existenco of which is evidenced by 
the ex!ravagance of dress, which gives birth tg 
phariseeism, tyranny, and all ancharitableners. 

How much more appropriate in this placo is a 
simple costume, of some modest and chaste color! 
How appropriate to illustrate ihat one day out of 
the seven— the day of rest — is indeed do- 
voted to Christian offices, and that one day is 
selected in which worldliness and the pursuit of 
vanities are swallowed up in being honest to re- 
ligious professions! Then would we be able to 
determine (for I only appeal to the serious) who 
go to “see and be seen,” and those who go from 
compulsion of duty ! JOHN DUNN. 
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“Tr I might give a short hint toan impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him bie fate. If Le resolved to venturo upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unblaned truth, let him proclalm war with mankiud— 
nelther to give nor to take quarter. If he tella the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with tho fron hands of the law; If he tells 
them of virtues, when they havo any, then the mob attacks him with 
elauder. But if he rogards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearloes, and this {a the cone J take 
mysel£’—De Fos 
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Tur PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Lre ILL Ver RA TAD is published monthly at $2 a ycar in 
advance; singlo numbers, 20 cents. Please address, 
Moers. FowLen Ax WII, 889 Broadway, New York. 
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TAKING SIDES. 


In the discussion of questions, social, 
religious, and political, one is always lia- 
ble to take partial views, and ere he is 
aware of it, become a one-sided partisan. 
Men of limited knowledge, or those not 
properly balanced, lacking the faculties of 
observation, reflection, or analysis, will 
necessarily form but an imperfect esti- 
mate of the whole matter. The abstract 
thinker takes one view; the thoughtless 
looker takes another; and the two will 
come to widely different conclusions. 
The real truth, which neither exactly 
sees, lies between them. A man of strong 
practical judgment, educated in the 
schools of science, philosophy, and expe- 
rience, one free from prejudice, bigotry, 
superstition, ur party bias, may examine 
any, nay, all questions, discern the truth 
and error as they exist, and with his well- 
adjusted mental machinery separate the 
wheat from the chaff, and the truth from 
error. <A bigot takes a view so narrow 
that his opinion is insignificant and counts 
nothing. <A strict partisan strives to 
make out a case for selfish purposes; put- 
ting party above principle, he warps the 
truth and gains his point. Little do 
these superficial minds realize their lit- 
tleness. They are not aware that the 


„glasses through which they look are dim 


\ 
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with prejudice, colored by superstition, 
or dark with ignorance. How, then, are 
we to arrive at the truth? How judge 
who is who, and what is what? All are 
not educated; all are not broad, liberal, 
well-balanced, and comprehensive. But 
even those of limited capabilities may 
know who is the one thing or the other, 
and choose their servants, officers, magis- 
traies, teachers, legislators, and preach- 
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ers accordingly. What of his head? Is 
it long, high, broad, or narrow? What 
of his temperament? Is it active, or is 
it sluggish ? Is he executive, or is he 
“tame?” What of his quality? Is he 
coarse and flabby, or is he fine and firm ? 
We may “measure the man” and know 
all these things with perfect certainty, as 
much so, indeed, as we may know the 
strength, activity, endurance, and dispo- 
sition of a horse, an ox, or a dog. Then 
why not apply this knowledge ? And 
why not select “the right man for the 
right place” on scientific principles ? 


Why go on in the old routine practice 


of “ cutting andtrying” when, by the ap- 
plication of scientific rules, we may de- 
termine results in advance of experi- 
ment? It is amusing to hear superficial 
observers pass judgment on those they 
meet. One would suppose, at first, that 
they had illimitable knowledge. They 
pronounce sentences on this religion and 
on that Pagan, Catholic, or Protestant 
seeing no diference. So of this or that 
social compact. And the only good 
thing in the world, the only creed, party, 
or government of any account is the one 
which they belong to, or, rather, which 
belongs to them! 


It is true that kindred spirits, persons 
begotten under similar influences, edu- 
cated in similar schools, are likely to be 
much alike in complexion and in char- 
acter. 


Birds of a feather flock together. 


And where the bell - wether” goes, 
there goes the flock. A few original, 
knowing, and designing minds—good or 
bad—lead the world. And most men 
“ take sides,” become partisans, and fail 
to develop into anything like what it 
would be possible for them to do. 


Old superstition condemns and con- 
signs man to a hopeless, endless perdi- 
tion, insists on his wickedness and total 
depravity. Our science indicates his 
tendencies to both vice and virtue, the 
possibilities of his improvement and de- 
velopment into what God intended him 
to be. Let each of us make the most of 
ourselves and of the life vouchsafed to us. 
Let each of us endeavor to grasp the 
whole truth, that, taking an unbiased 
view, we may be able to judge correctly 
and take sides rightly. 
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SOCIOLOGY. 


Oor account of the Oneida Community. pub- 
lished in the October number of this JOURNAL, 
created much interest and elicited many inquiries. 
We now give an illustrated description of the 
Mormons — the most numerous body of polyga- 
mists existing. Whether or not this people is to go 
on in the course they have marked out for them- 
selves, or whether a new revelation may be vouch- 
safed to them in which some modifications shall 
be proposed, the future will disclose. As to the 
policy, the right or the wrong, of Mormonism, 
each reader will judge for himself; and God will 
judge us all. Whatever is true, right and in 
keeping with the inrmutable laws of God and of 
nature—the spiritual and the natural—will con- 
tinue to the end of time. Whatever is false, 
wrong, or in violation of those laws must pass 
away. Mormonism is a fact; polygamy exists; 
a hundred thousand people accept it, believe in jt, 
deſend it. Of their sincerity who can doubt? As 
to the correctness of their opinions or the truth of 
their doc! rines honest men differ. The general sen- 


timent throughout Christendom is opposed to po- 
lygamy. A very small minority practice it. We 
give an impartial account of its origin, progress, 
and present condition; with portraits of many of 
its chief actors and promoters —a sturdy, prolific 
race, It has been charged that polygamy gener- 
ates dwarfs, imbeciles, and monstrosities. Our 
observations fail to confirm these statements; 
indeed, disprove them. We hear of no deaf, 
dumb, blind, or idiotic Mormon babies. It is 
also said that the Mormons are a gensual people. 
We are credibly informed that sexnal disease is 
unknown among them; that there is absolutely 
no such thing as licentiousness among the Mor- 
mons. When charged with prostitution, the Mor- 
mon replies. Parify the hearts and bodies of 
your own fallen men and women who throng 
your streeta, beforo censuring us.” It is said 
that strong, vigorous, robust kealth is the ruio 
among both sexes in Great Salt Lake City. 

So much for the physical ; now what of the in- 
tellectual and the spiritual? What of their echools 
and churches? If less attention has been given 
to these than in older communities, may it not 
be because of the want of facilities incident to 
a new country, rather than from a disinc‘ina- 
tion to encourage the development of the bigber 
nature? We hear much of Mormon temples, 
churches, tabei nacles, etc.; of their immense 
gatherings for religious purposes; and it must be 
apparent to all that itis by tho religions princi- 
ple that they are held together —disseininate their 
opinions. Is this a superstition? a sort of thrall- 
dom from which its victims can not get away ? 
Or is it a magnetic attraction—a spiritual aurora 
borealis which allures and deludes? What is it 
that from such insignificant beginnings becomes 
such a power? We may here state that all 
the Mormon heads we have cxamined-—and we 
have examined many, including Joseph Smi‘h, 
Brigham Young, and a large number of Mormon 
missionaries, both in Europe and in America - wo 
have found them to be large, considerably above 
tho average, well supported by rtrong. healtby 
bodies. Of conrse these were leaders—repre- 
sentative men—and may be enpposed to havo 
large heads, with something in them.” How it 
may be with the masses we do not know ; we iv- 
fer, however, that great originality. atrong sense 
of liberty, iudomitabic perseverance, pluck, and 
excculivencas will be found to be leading cbar- 
acteristics, even in the common Mormon But 
read the description we give elsewhere, aud 
judge for yourself whether they are fools, fanat- 
ics, or philosophers. 


Other socialistic communities will be described 
in the JourNaL, from time to time. 
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MORE TESTIMONY. 

‘‘Wuat Has PrresorLoay Done ror You?’ —I 
have noticed in your valuable JournaL the ques- 
tion, What has Phrenology done for you? Allow 
me, if you please, to give a few facts concerning 
what it has done for me; for tostate all would be 
impossible, and to give an extended account 
would probably be wearisome to you. 

I am twenty-two years old, an only, though 
not a spoiled, child, thank God! am five feet 
eleven inches high, and tolerably well-propor- 
tioned, and have generally enjoyed excellent 
health ; have a natural talent for trade, which 
has been cultivated from infancy, for my father 
has always kept a retail grocery (but no liquors). 

At school I was always at the head of my class, 
especially in mathematics. When out of school, 
my time was spent in the store, but I have for 
the last five or six years had a firm conviction 
that I am capable of performing more responsible 
duties than keeping a retail store. 

I have often imagined myself in a command- 
ing pogition, directing this one to do this, an- 
ether to do that, receiving something from one 
and giving to another, or, in other words, having 
a dozen irons in the fire; and with intense 
pleasure would I follow each in their different 
duties, and in case of failure, bringing up my 
reserves, and with unbounded satisfaction follow- 
ing to a successful termination each day's duties. 

That there is some such position for me I have 
no doubt, and if I don't fill it, it won't be be- 
cause I haven't tried. Why I am so confident of 
my ability is, that three years ago I started busi- 
ness for myself, with one boy, ten years old, for 
help. I now employ four grown persons, and 
manage my business with as much ease as when 
I had only enough for one to do. I pride myself 
considerably on the system on which I have con- 
ducted my business. At the start I planned a 
book, had it ruled and bound, in which I have 
kept a daily account of cash and credit sales, the 
amount of money paid out, the amount received, 
and the amount on hand, so that I can compare 
any day, week, or month with any corresponding 
period of the two preceding years. I also have 
kept a strict store and personal expense account, 
and a pocket diary, in which I have not failed to 
make an entry every day for two years. Now I 
think I have come to the point where I can state 
understandingly the facts. l 

Thirteen months ago, to gratify my curiosity, 


or rather desire to know whether Phrenology was 


a humbug, I had my head examined. I had the 
‘¢Self-Instructor’’ marked as a chart, and for 
months, as occasion would permit, consulted the 
Instructor, and always with benefit. When 
describing my weaknesses, it was terribly cutting ; 
yet I could not deny fads. The conditions 
marked strong, I have used with more confidence ; 
those marked weak, I have cultivated; and dur- 
ing the past six months I have improved more, 
both my mental and physical conditions, than in 
any two years previous to my examination, for 
the simple reason that I have lived understandingly. 
I have read a few numbers of your Journat, and 
from every one have received some information 
which I consider invaluable. Hereafter, every 
number shall be placed upon my reading-table, 
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with the daily papers, that my customers (mostly 
students) may have the benefit of it. My neigh- 
bor (a dentist) has just laid down a recent num- 
ber, which he bas been reading, and says, ‘‘ That’s 
a pretty good thing—I believe I must subscribe 


for it.“ I hope others will go and do likewise. 
s 2 e 
—— 2 
WHAT IS A LITTLE?” 


In one of the scientific periodicals, a correspon- 
dent, embarrassed by the instructions for prepar- 
ing a certain experiment, and for adding “a lit- 
tle” of some particular chemical substance to a 
solution, asked the editor: How much is a lit- 
tle?” It was a good question ; for there is often 
too much vagueness in this kind of language, al- 
though in most cases it is inferred that an experi- 
menter knows sufficient of his subject to keep clear 
of any very grave miscalculation. The question 
is, moreover, useful in another way, drawing our 
attention to the minuteness of some of the opera- 
tions of nature, and to the increasing power of in- 
genious men to measure the degree of that minute- 
ness. We know that gold, for instance, may be 
beaten into leaves, of which two hundred thou- 
sand would go to make up an inch in thickness ; 
that a slip of this leaf, if it could be cut one-hun- 
dredth of an inch wide, and then one-hundredth 
of this slip in length, would still be visible; and 
thus we should render visible one-two-huodred- 
millionth of a cubic inch of gold. 

All the naturalists who are familiar with the 
microscope, and its teachings in regard to organ- 
ized structure, claim to know better than the rest 
of us what is that wonderful thing, “a little.” 
The white cliffs of Albion, that poets and tourists 
say so much about, and which girt that island so 
remarkably on the south-east, are composed of 
chalk, which runs inland through many counties ; 
and the microscope tells us that this chalk is com- 
posed almost wholly of shells and corals. The 
waters which sweep round from Margate to Folke- 
stone are whitened with the remains of these 
shells and corals; and the ceilings of London are 
white-washed—nay, if common report is to be be- 
lieved, London milk is whitened also—by this 
agency. 

Certain little tiny beings called Diatomacee, 
which zoologists and botanists are quarreling 
about (each claiming them as belonging to their 
department of science), are of marine origin, and 
formed chiefly of silica. Of these creatures, Dr. 
Hooker says: The waters, and even the ice of 
the whole Antarctic Ocean, between the parallels 
of 60 deg. and 80 deg., abound in them in such 
countless myriads, that they everywhere stain 
the surface of a pale ochreous brown color; and 
they are gradually producing a submarine deposit 
or bank of vast dimensions, which flanks the whole 
length of Victoria Barrier (a glacier of ice some 
four hundred miles in length); and the deposit 
occupies an area four hundred miles long by a 
hundred and twenty broad. All the soundings in 
this deposit—and the lead sometimes sank two 
feet in it—bronght up scarcely anything but 
diatomacer.”’ The reader will, of course, under- 
stand that these little creatures are mere atoms of 
mud or dust, until examined very closely. 

Dr. Rymer Jones tells us that, a few years ago, 
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the inhabitants of a certain district in Sweden, 
possessing but a scanty stock of corn, were in 
the habit of mixing with their meal a portion of 
the earth of the district, to supply the deficiency, 
and that this earth was found to be nutritive. 
Now, it has long been an acknowledged fact, that 
animal life can not be sustained by inorganic 
matter, but how, then, in this case, could such be 
employed as nutriment? Many microscopes 
were speedily directed to this inquiry; and on 
examination, to the astonishment of an admiring 
world, this earth was found to consist entirely of 
shells of microscopic creatures ; shells as perfect 
in their construction as they were varied in their 
beauty. Even particles which can not be seen at 
all by the naked eye, are sometimes found, on ex- 
amination, to be beautifully organized plants or 
animals, as complete in their minuteness as a uni- 
verse is in its vastness. 


—— oo 
AMBRICAN INTERESTS IN ASIA. 


Tue project of Dr. Macgowan, of this city, late 
from China and Japan, of an industrial and scien- 
tific mission to various portions of Eastern Asia, 
continues to recejve the support of agricultural 
and other public bodies. The American Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Society and the Ameri- 
can Ethnological Society have again called the 
attention of the general government to the sub- 
ject It is now under consideration by the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the House 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Few on the Atlantic coast, and not many on 
the shores of the Pacific, are aware of the impor- 
tance of American interests in those extensive 
regions of the Orient, which by the growth of our 
country have become to us a farther West. Dr. 
Macgowan’s project contemplates the negotiation 
of commeroial treaties with all those countries 
which yet possess the requisite degree of inde- 
pendence to confer such privileges. At the same 
time the mission proposes the investigation of the 
agriculture and arts of Eastern Asia, particularly 
China, and the transmiesion of seeds, plants, and 
animals, the cultivation and propagation of which 
are likely to add to the valuable product of our 
farms. 

Dr. Macgowan is well known as an Orientalist. 
He published a newspaper in the Chinese lan- 
guage at Ningpo, where he acted as United States 
consul. He is the inventor of a contrivance by 


which the electric telegraph is applicable to the 
non-alphabetic characters of tho Chinese lan- 
guage, and is an authority on matters connected 
withghe politics and arts of China. Since his 
return to his native land he has delivered lectures 
on his travels, and is now in the public service, 
po T in connection witb the Veteran 

eserve corps. His patriotism was manifested 
before he returned home by the part which he 
took in Paris when the Americans in that city met 
to raise a fund for the purchase of Whitworth 
guns, at the commencement of the rebellion, and 
by his offer, while in Italy, to the governor of his 
native State, to act as surgeon to the colored 
troops, which, according to the accounts then 
published in Europe, Governor Sprague had then 
undertaken to raise. The publication of Dr. 
Macgowan’s letter on the subject at that early 
day served, both in this country and in Enrope, 
to strengthen the Union cause, and to dispel the 
prejudices against the employment of that agency 
in the maintenance of our nationality. 
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THE MORMONS. 
HISTORY OF THEIR LEADING MEN. 


JOSEPH SMITH. 


As Joseph Smith and his Apostles have made their 
mark upon the age, the results which they have brought 
forth are deserving subjects for tho social philosopher, 
and tbeir individualisma and psychological phases are 
fitting subjects for the phrenologist. Joseph Smith was 
the chief Mormon prophet, and founder of that peculiar 
community over which his successor, Brigham Young, 
now rules. He was one of those men who arc ever and 
anon startling or offending socicty with their claims as 
prophets. Now, while it is too much to ask us to believe 
in Joseph Smith, we may be allowed to accept him asa 
psychological problem. We can not call every man an 
impostor who thinks himself a prophct. Indeed, such 
often give evidence of their sincerity and carnestness, 
not only by a life of extraordinary cfforts and suffering 
for their cause, as but few of those who would be con- 
sidered the saner and morc reliable religious leaders 
ever show, but they have also frequently sealed their 
testimony with their blood.” Such was the case with 
Joseph Smith, whose portrait we give, with others, rep- 
resentative of the Mormons. Joseph Smith founded a 
Church, and fourteen years after its organization was 
murdered by a mob in Carthage jail, Hancock County, 
III., while under the protection of Gov. Thomas Ford. 
No Christian—in fact, no man with a humane mind—will 
justify the murder ofa religious leader by a painted, de- 
moniac mob t* u breaks into a prison of the State and 
takes the life of men there remaining under the protec- 
tion of the Governor and his solemn guarantee; while 
the philosopher, be he Christian or not, will regret it 
much, kno wing that in the minds of his followers such 
an end to his ministry clevates a religious leader to the 
dignity ofa saint anda martyr. This dignity the major- 
ity of us think Joseph Smith unworthy of, while the 
Mormons think never man so much deserved the martyr's 
crown. Between these two views of the Mormon Pro- 
phct which America has given to the world, it is not our 
province to decide. Science and social philosophy 
should merely present facts and data without a bias, and 
these charactcrs and their works should be treated by us 
as psychological and sociological problems. That Jo- 
soph Smith was a very marked type of those whom we 
call ' scers,™ there can be no question. We say this in- 
pendent of his having any mission ofa divine nature and 
authority. It is time that the world should incorporate 
in its philosophy intuition and the seer-gifts as natural 
endowments of our race, for a consistent explanation and 
a solution of strange psychological problems. In some 
individuals, both male and female, such gifts aro very re- 
markably manifested. Among the highest of these is 
Emanuel Swedenborg, whom tho intellectual in every na- 
tion much respect, and upon whom but few would dare 
to reflect, because he claimed to be a scer.“ Should 
Joseph Smith’s work, in the next hundred years, bring 
forth results in a multiplied ratio to compare with that 
of the last thirty-six years, why, we may e' en have to 
rank the Mormon Prophet higher than we are inclined to 
do now. As itis, the followers of this remarkable man 
consider him the greatest among prophets and seers. 
We must let the Mormons have their own conscientious 
religious views, although we Would beg to differ from 
them and anybody else when their views fit not our own 
judgment, which in turn we must own to be no more in- 
fallible than that of other folk. But we think ita much 
sounder solution to allow that Joseph Smith had one of 
the “seer” natures, than to maintain tho superficial 
judgment that he was an impostor, and far more logical 
to believe him to have been an carnest religious leader 
than to have been a non-belicver in his own mission. 
Men never accomplish much when they have not un- 
bounded faith in themselves and their call.” Now the 
Mormon Prophet was like his disciples, cminent for ac- 
complishing a great deal, and making strong impressions 
upon society. The fact that the astute mind of Brigham 
Young, and those of many other remarkable and talented 
men, were fascinated with Joseph Smith is suggestive. 
We fear that it can not with mnch sound philosophy be 
granted that Brigham is a non-believer in the Mormon 
mission, or he would have never been the Brigham 
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Young that the whole world nearly now knows him to 
be. In the early periods of their Church, the Mormons 
all professed more or less to be prophcts and seers, and 
to have the gifts of revelation, unknown tongues, and 
the power to cast out devils, heal the sick, cte. We can 
readily believe that in these matters there was some self- 
deceptipn, and things which would not bear much test- 
ing, but still, withal, a vast amount of religious faith and 
spiritual or psychological phenomena, more easily rid- 
iculed than explained. The metaphysical Hamlet has 
well said— 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 

Without bringing into our calculation much of super- 
natural agencies, there is very much of the subtile agen- 
cies and methods of man’s own wonderful being that 
none of us can perfectly trace or comprehend. Yet we 
see them manifested, and thcy lead us into a labyrinth if 
we follow them. Surely man is fearfully and wonder- 
fully made and these men of seer natures are problems 
that require much examination and revision of our judg- 
ments from time to time. Oftentimes we dare neither be- 
lieve in them nor pass them lightly by. They would throw 
our practical judgment into anarchy; and oven of the He- 
brew prophets and seers, St. Paul has acknowledged for 
them that they saw but through a glass darkly.” The 
prophet and seer are types kindred to genius, and, like 
genius, they are incomprehensible to themselves and 
others. Every manifestation with both classes is an in- 
spiration, or an intuition, or a refiection of something 
they know not what. Thcy are by no means a perfect 
race, for when of Esaias it could be admitted that he 
was a man of like passions with ourselves, it can be 
readily granted how much prophets of missions and 
men of genius have marred their missions and work 
with human passions and fallibilities. The first Napo- 
leon had in him much of the prophet—much of genius, 
with all its splendor and with all its faults; and it is our 
opinion that Joseph Smith, as Napoleon the Great, work- 
ing out his mission, would have made a very striking 
resemblance to the man who created the empire. Their 
end aleo shows some likeness, and the uncle and his 
mission are re-embodied in the nephew, and the Mormon 
Prophet has found a new birth in a Brigham Young, with 
character as marvelous as his own, though with much 
variation of type. To compare Joseph Smith to Napo- 
leon can not be far-fetched when everybody has spoken 
of him as the American Mohammed. Had he risen in 
France, at the time of the French Revolution, and been 
full of the idea that his mission was to create the cm- 
pire and reconstract Europe, he was just the man to 
have played Napoleon's part. As it was, though ho 
came with a religious mission, to build up a church, his 
programme was very much a Napoleonic programme. 
Indeed, it was an enlargement of it, for Joseph had un- 
dertaken to reconstruct the world. There was an in- 


‘finite aim and purpose about the man which was cer- 


tainly very ‘aking, even if we make it to mean no more 
than infinite ambition. The Mormon Prophet never 
aimed for anything except it was the highest and the 
broadest within the reach either of a human or divine 
ambition. For instance, he could not be satisfied with 
the heaven of sober and, perhaps, more reverent relig- 
ionists. The saints, after death, were to be ever travel- 
ing upward and onward, and their supreme happiness to 
consiet in creating and peopling worlds; thcy are in fact 
to become gods, and do the works of gods. This idea of 
the “rest left unto the people of God,“ seems to have 
been the state and power to do an infinite amount of 
work. A singular idea of the Christian's rest“ truly; 
but Joseph Smith was a singular man, and borrowed not 
his divinity from any theological writer, nor cared much 
what his views came in contact with. Moreover, this 
idea of infinite work seems to have been infused by the 
Mormon Prophet into the minds of all his foHowers. It 
is the solid part of their faith, and doubtless has tended 
much to make them what they are. Indeed, they appear 
to have no conception of religion only in this quality of 
infinite work. Carlyle’s doctrine, that labor is wor- 
ship,“ is truly Mormon, and the worship of the Supreme 
Being hereafter is in the saints being co-laborers with 
Him in creating worlds. It may be rather extravagant 
theology, but it shows the idiosyncrasy of Joseph Smith’s 
mind, and the character of his followers and their re- 
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ligion. Brigham Young, too, seems imbucd with the 
same spirit as his predecessor, though he deals more 
with the practical matter of building up the kingdom 
upon the earth.” Joseph Smith was a general as well as 
a prophet, and it is a curious fact that, after Washington, 
he was the first man who bore the title of Lieut.-General, 
which rank he held in the Nauvoo Legion. The title is 
retained to this day by the chief of the Utah militia, Dan- 
icl H. Wells. Joseph Smith would as well fill the charac- 
ter of a general as that of a prophet, and he would have 
fought his battles like Napoleon, from intuition and in- 
spiration, rather than according to military orthodoxy. 
Had he been born in the times of the American Revolu- 
tion, he might have aimed to have been a Washington, 
for though by his enemies it is said that he was a great 
sinner, he was certainly a man of great designs and pur- 
poses. and the dignity of the cause might have sanctified 
the man more to our views. Before his death he was a 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States. Prob- 
ably he did not expect to be elected, but it was another 
of Joseph’s assertions of his mission. We have seen the 
Mormon Prophet during his lifetime at our office. A 
writer tothe New York Lerald thus describes him: 

“Joseph Smith, the president of the Church, prophet, 
seer, and revelator, is thirty-six years of age, six feet 
high in his pumps, weighing two hundred and twelve 
pounds. He is a man of the highest talent and great in- 
dependence of character, firm in his integrity, and de- 
voted to his religion: in one word, he is per se, as Presi- 
dent Tyler would say. Asa public speaker, he is bold, 
powerful, and convincing, possessing both the suaviter 
in modo and the fortiter in re; as a leader, wise and pru- 
dent, yet fearless; as a military der, brave and 
determined ; asa citizen, worthy, affable, and kind, blend 
in his manners and of noble bearing.” 

Joseph Smith had a large brain, a powerful body, an 
iron frame, an expansive chest, and, therefore, a large 
heart, strongly marked features, a nose of much charac- 
ter, especially indicative of force and weight, and mas- 
sive jaws. Strength was his type, rather than delicacy ; 
yet he was a man of great sensibility and powerfal feel- 
ings, and he took men to his heart somewhat unwisely. 
Not so Brigham Young. Probably, though ho influenced 
othcrs so wonderfully, he was too much influenced by 
othcra, and not improved thereby. He had also a large 
bony hand, which indicated that he was an image-smash- 
er. We have nothing but a profile of him to present to 
our readers, but much of the man might be suggested in 
the fall face of his mother, and that of his youngest son, 
David. He was murdcred beforo he was forty years of 
ago, and he left his work to be carried on by a man no 
less remarkable than himself, but of a different type. 
He was born December 23, 1805, at Sharon, Windsor Co., 
Vermont, and was killed in Carthage jail, Hancock Co., 
Illinois, June 27th, 1844. Our likeness of him is youth- 
ful, perhaps not the worse for that, for he often played 
with tho boys in their games. One day Joseph and the 
boys were skating piecos of slate on the water, to see 
who could skate slate farthest, the Prophet or the boys, 
when brother Hyrum comes along and rebukes Joseph. 
„A prophet, holding the keys of a dispensation, and 
skating slate on the water!" Give over, boys,” said 
Joseph; wo hurt brother Hyrum's feelings.” When 
the boys at any time saw Joseph coming, they hailed 
him; and he has often had to dismount from his horse to 
play a game with the boys. Had a knot of them met 
him on his way to Carthage, and asked Joseph to play a 
last game with them, he might have consented, and with 
more feeling than mirth played that last game; but the 
boys who loved him so much themselves felt too deeply 
then. 

BRIGHAM YOUNG. 

It is impossible to imagino a man more fitting to suc- 
ceed Joseph Smith than Brigham Young, and he was as 
mucha necessity to the Mormon mission and programme 
as Joseph himself. They are as two halves of onc whole. 
Eminently they stand to cach other in the two characters 
of the Prophet and the Fulfiller. It 13 certainly very re- 
markable that two such men should come tegether, and 
that, moreover, so closc in their work that they seem to 
be not two, but oue—as we have said, the two halves of 
one whole. And hence, also, the character of the Mor- 
mon work and the Mormon community bear the same 
features and relations, for each of these men, the Pro- 
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phet and his Fulfiller, have typed the whole with their 
own character. Hence, though the Mormon Church is 
but thirty-six years of age, there are two distinct phases 
of development, both social and religious, represented in 
it and in ita history. They are no longer a people whom 
we can distinguish as the church with prophets, apostles, 
revelators, seers, dreamers of dreams, and speakers in 
unknown tongues; nor can we now, when they offend 
our judgment and views of what ought or what ought not 
to be, have the eatisfaction of calling them impostors, 
fanatics, and pretended miracle-workers. All that they 
ever were of this they are still, but it is in their history 
of the past. They have, since Brigham Young took the 
Presidency of their Church, and molded and directed their 
energies and controlled their forces, been passing through 
an entirely new phase of character and of religious 
and social development. He has been transforming the 
people into his own form and likeness; and they are now 
so many greater or lesser Brigham Youngs, as they once 
wore so many greater or lesser Joseph Smiths. Brigham 
is the last man in the world that one could appropriately 
call fanatic; and we are all more apt to speak of his great 
executive qualities of mind than his aptitude to impos- 
ture. The whole of his presidential ministry and char- 
acter is entirely free of the elements which make him 
either an impostor or a fanatic. He never sends out any 
new revelations, either to his Church or the world, and 
makes no manifestations of impositions. He makes no 
pretentions to being a seer or a prophet in the sense that 
Joseph Smith was, and never claims to be what he does 
not honestly believe he is. He is the chief apostle of 
Joseph Smith, and the fulfiller of his mission. This he 
claims, and he claims to be no more. Of course this, in the 
eyes of the Mormons, would make him God's vicegerent 
upon the earth. The ruling power of the community fell 
into his hands in virtue of his being the chief apostle of 
the Mormon Prophet, and he carries on the work that was 
left to him, and consolidates and enlarges it. A very ein- 
gular fact concerning him is, that he lays down no new 
programme superadded to that of his predecessor, leaves 
intact all the organizations and intricate ramifications of 
the Mormon priesthood, adheres with the greatest fidel- 
ity to all that Joseph Smith indicated before his death, or 
his mission leads to; and neither he nor the rest of the 
Apostles and Elders undertake, or expect, anything more 
than they undertook and expected a quarter of a century 
ago. Their Prophet laid down the entire programme, and 
founded all the institutions, and left it to Brigham to 
carry out; and if they are more to-day than at the death 
of Joseph Smith, it is because Brigham Young has ful- 
filled more than was fulfilled then; and if he succeeds 
with his people in accomplishing what the Mormon 
Prophet laid out in design, and prophesied as the results 
of his mission, he and his community have enough to do 
for several quarters of a century to come, and perhaps 
fulfill the prophecy of John Quincy Adams. 

All this is in keeping with Brigham’s giving no new 
revelations, and with our view that they are as the two 
halves of one whole, and that they sustain in their mis- 
sion the relative characters of the Prophet and the 
Fulfiller, and that out of these two characters have grown 
the two fundamental phases of Mormondom. We sre 
speaking of them purely as pyschological and sociologi- 
cal problems, and not with any reference to the divinity 
or non-divinity of the missions of the two men. The 
Mormons and their works are facts of the age, and 
neither the phrenologist nor the social philosopher must 
condescend to a narrow-minded bias in treating of them. 
Our functions are those of science, and not of theology 
to read the characters of men and explain, or at least 
show up, the phases of society that grow out of men. 
The majority thought that when Joseph Smith was killed, 
the Mormon work would die out. Doubtless that was 
the expectation that helped much to bring about the 
tragedy of his end, and it might not have occurred had 
those guilty of that deed been fully convinced that they 
were giving a ten-fold life to Mormonism. And £o, ac- 
cording to ordinary probabilities, it would have died out 
or been crushed out, and the Mormon Church scattered 
to the four winds with the antagonistic agencies around, 
and the rapid circumstances of the exodus of the people 
which followed, had not a man arisen fully the equal of 
Joseph Smith, not like him in type, but his other half, 
and brought about a new phase in Mormondom. It must 
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be remembered that there were many aspirants who 
arose for the leadership of the Church, such as the famous 
Sidney Rigdon, who was supposed by many to have had 
more right to lead the Church than Brigham Young. It 
was not remarkable that the chief apostle should take 
the leadership when the body of the people sustained 
him, but it was remarkable that he should have been the 
Brigham Young everybody now knows him to be. That 
he should have been a man equal tothe management and 
carrying on of such a mission as that of Joseph Smith— 
that he should have been equal to the task of holding the 
community together, conducting them through their 
exodus to the Rocky Mountains, consolidating the im- 
petuous forces and agencies that his predecessor had 
thrown into the work, building up a powerful territory 
of the Union, and preserving them through a strange 
history which takes in such events as an army of the 
United States being sent against them by President 
Buchanan, are matters certainly striking. Such a 
Brigham Young was the last man that any outsider would 
have predicted would come, and yet he did come. And 
that the only man in the world to stand so exactly as 
Joseph Smith’s other half, the Fulfiller of the Prophet, 
should have been so near him, shows something of the 
seer in placing him there. The man which one would 
have imagined in such a place, and the successor of 
Joseph, would have been a prophet, but infinitely less 
than him in character and force. Had such a man have 
succeeded to the leadership, the very forces of the Church 
would have exploded it, and their exodus and subsequent 
events have broken up or annihilated the community. 
There are only a few cases in history that show the misg- 
sion of prophets living and traveling to their issues, after 
the death of those prophets. The case of Mohammed is 
one exception, and that perhaps was because it assumed 
the form of a revolution, and during his life became con- 
solidated into empire, which his warlike chiefs carried 
on, for then it was another problem. Christianity was 
the most illustrious case, and it became embodied in the 
new civilization of the world. Are we about to find in 
the future that, since the Christian era, Mormondom is 
the third great case? One feature is that it receives 
Christ as the great head, and therefore we may expect 
that its future will not be altogether bad. We under- 
stand that some of, the Mormons have been troubled 
over the fact that Brigham Young was not a prophet 
like Joseph Smith. They might be content that Brig- 
ham Young is what he is, for he has won their mis- 
sion for them, and made their future safe. See the 
two men who have typed the Mormon work and the 
Mormon community. Look at Joseph Smith much 
through his mother, as well as the profile of him that we 
present in this number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Mark the seeress in her eyes, and the strong character 
in her face, which in her son left such an impress upon 
society, and then pass to Brigham Young. He has a 
splendid head, and is finely organized, with a very 
happy temperament. There is nothing extreme about it 
except, perhaps. those magnificent organs of Causality, 
which give to him his predominant quality, and make 
him a Moses in tho opinion of his people, with the ex- 
ecutive, source-finding, and preserving capacity to build 
his Israel up in the wilderness. As the whole organiza- 
tion of his head is eminently fitted for practical life, ex- 
tensive business, and the molding of men and meane, 
that large capacity of Causality in him throws the whole 
of its weight into that direction, rather than into the 
study of abstract sciences or cloister life. He is made 
to move in the great world, and to manage it, if he can 
but put his band upon it. That he could rule a nation, 
he has shown abundant evidence, and his vast executive 
ability is upon everybody’s tongue. He can do more 
than this—he can govern himself; you can see it in his 
happy constitution and well-preserved body. And in 
this you can also see the care that he takes with his 
people, to preserve, enlarge, and keep them alive as a 
community, the same as he is doing to keep his own 
body alive to accomplish more of his work. Hence he 
takes life casy, enjoys it, never rushes, is always consoli- 
dating and preserving, keeps all under his control from 
going before their time, but is always equal to the time 
when he reaches it. He believes that if he and his people 
can bide their time, they will win, even when the thunder- 
clouds are threatening above their heads, and he him- 
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self sees not how all the ominous elements are going to 
clear away. 

This was the case in the time of the Utah expedition, 
sent out by Buchanan. He was as calm as a summer's 
day, and calculated that if matters could be suspended 
and the army kept out during the winter, commissioners 
would be sent, and a reaction would come in their favor. 
Yet his resolution to consume Utah to ashes, and leave 
alla desert as he and his people found it, and to make 
another great exodus of the Church, which they actually 
did commence, shows the will and lion-like character of 
the man. But he is the lion that sleeps; he loves best 
to act the shepherd. He is named by the Mormons 
The Lion of the Lord,” and he has certainly the lion's 
face, with an eagle nose, the latter a sign of aspiration 
and courage. He has made his people great, and under 
his direction the working classes from the Old World 
have become well-to-do farmers, merchants, etc. He 
said once on the stand, that if he wes not a prophet, he 
had been profitable to the people; and it would be 
simply absurd, as well as unjust, to say that the Mor- 
mons have not been all advanced by having Brigham 
Young at their head. Some men rush on to death that 
they may live; but he keeps himself and his people 
alive that they may not die. He is not an aspirant for 
the martyr’s crown. He can wait in patience for the 
issues of the times, but he keeps at work, and is always 
active. He has more of the solid English type of char- 
acter than the fast American ; and he lays the foundations 
of everything as thongh he designed it to stand forever. 
He might not be a seer, but he is much of a prophet, and 
it is derived from the intuitions and workings of his 
large organs of Causality. He hasa far-seeing mind, and 
his predictions are reliable, for they are based on a 
sound judgment, much experience, and an exteneive 
knowledge of human nature. He is eminently a man of 
policy, and takes human nature as it is, and dende 
theology to fit it, rather than aims to make man fit 
abstract theories, no matter how good in the abstract. 
If he could not get his people to the prayer-meeting, he 
would invite them to the dance, and end it with the 
prayer-meeting. Hence he gives the Mormons a theater 
and ‘recreation, because he considers them necessary to 
social life and a healthful state of body and mind. He 
has a full forehead, much Mirthfulnese, large Human 
Nature and Agreeableness, and is a lover of music. He 
is very large in Benevolence, has much Veneration, 
Sublimity, Secretivenese, and Firmness, but is not large 
in Self-Esteem; yet he has unbounded confidence in 
his mission and in himself. He always believes he is 
right, and if he thought he had been unjust, he would 
make it up ten-fold, though he would not let either 
fact be known. He loves children and is a father,: 
both to his family and to his people. He could be better 
led by children than men, for he is impressible and big 
of heart, and has much tenderness toward those who 
trust in him; but woe to those whom Brigham Young 
thought were flattering him, for he is suspicious, hence 
the child ean better speak his trust than the man. He 
looks down into the heart to read men. Observe his 
portrait. He has not lost that feature of his character, 
even while sitting before the instrument for his picture. 
He never reads the head, he never looks at it. When be 
is satisfied with the heart, he is satisfied with the man. 
He has a large chest, broad and full shoulders, as though 
they were made to carry a kingdom, and in walking, 
especially when alone with his thoughts and purposes, 
his head inclines toward his bosom. His heart and his 
head, in fact, are always meeting. He is about five feet 
eight, and weighs about one hundred and eighty pounds, 
looks young, and has an ample supply of auburn hair. 
His hand is soft and generous physically, and it closes 
upon the hand that he takes gradually, softly, no im- 
pulse, till you are surprised with its warmth and 
strength. There is mnch of protection—much of the 
father in this, though it tells you unmistakably that 
Brigham Young doesn’t take men very readily to his 
heart or confidence. He has the tenor, not the bass 
voice—the trumpet voice, which, when he is warm, 
electrifies an audience. You would not take him for an 
orator when he is preaching a sermon, though he is 
always fluent and energetic; but on great occasions, 
when the man is fully brought out, then you have him. 
At such times his earnestness, power, the whole char- 
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acter of the man thrown into the occasion, make him 
the equal of any living speaker to move an audience that 
believes in him. All Mormondom within the compass 
of his voice, at such times, is stirred to the very soul. 
He is a type of wonderful character, rather than of 


genius. 
HEBER C. KIMBALL. 

This is the man who has stood so closely connected 
with Brigham Young throughout his life. We give him 
the third place in the list, for thus it appears to us he 
so stands as a type of Mormon character. Next to Brig- 
ham Young and Joseph Smith, he is the moet marked 
man that the Mormon Church has produced. He may 
not be as popular and beloved as Joseph and Brigham, 
but he is scarcely leas a character. He is a non-conform- 
ist in his qualities of mind, and is, as it were, ever 
throwing his idlesyncrasies of character into the faces 
of others. He conforms to nothing—everything must 
conform to him. He is full of eccentricity and original- 
ity. Those who understand him best think most of him, 
but it is not every one who understands Heber Kimball. 
In almost everything he is much better than he seems. 
Brigham Young understands him, and they have walked 
side by side throughout their life and ministry, and a 
strong attachment has existed between them. Like Brig- 
ham Young, he is ono of the first Twelve Apostles of the 
Mormon Charch. There are only four of them left, name- 
ly, Brigham Young, Heber C. Kimball, Orson Hyde, and 
Oreon Pratt. He was chosen by Brigham Young as his 
first counselor in the new First Presidency, which filled 
up the organization of the Church and its first quorum, 
made vacant by the assassination of the brothers Joseph 
and Hyram Smith. He is about Brigham Young’s own 
age, both being born, we think, in 1801. Ho is the man 
who opened the European mission in 1837, and conse- 
quently might be said to be the man who held the keys 
of all Mormon missions, as the Mormons wonld say, in 
“this last dispensation.” The keys of tho Mormon 
priesthood, to unlock the nations for the missions of tho 
** Latter-day Saints,“ are given to the Twelve Apostles, 
and Heber C. Kimball was the first man called by Joseph 
Smith to go and unlock the nations. Orson Hyde was 
called to go with Heber, as his associate, and they ar- 
rived in Liverpool with, we believe, the magnificent sum 
of three halfpence between them, to undertake that great 
Mormon work in Europe which has sent at least a hun- 
dred thousand souls to this country. They first began 
to preach at Preston, England. Heber preachcd the first 
sermon in Preston, in the old Cock Pit, and Wilford 
Woodruff was the last man to preach in that place, so 
famous in Mormon history. On their arrival in Preston 
they were met by Ceorge D. Watt, who it is said had 
dreamed of Heber Kimball, and knew bim at once, and 
he directly received the Mormon gospel, and was tho first 
man baptized in Europe, and was baptized by Ileber C. 
Kimball, thus giving the first fruits of tho forcign mis- 
sions of the Mormon Church to the man before ns. On 
their arrival at Preston a singular incident occurred, 
which these missionaries took as an omen of thcir suc- 
cess. At that moment the Temperance Socicty, which was 
holding a great day, hung out of the window of the Tem- 
perance Hall a flag, with the inscription ** Truth is mighty 
and will prevail!“ Whereupon Heber Kimball led off 
with a great shout of “ Hosanna ! Truth és mighty and 
will prevail.” This is like the man, full of carnestness 
and enthusiasm. Ile is the greatest of all the Mor- 
mon missionaries, and he manifceted much fervor in 
building up the English mission of his Church. Heber 
C. Kimball, Wilford Woodruff, and George A. Smith 
were the men who went to London and built up a church 
in the British capital. Kimball was just the man to 
stand up in the streets of London and eend out a great 
cry of his mission to the whole city, and to make bis 
strong nonconformist character felt as he walked through 
the very streets, and this in fact he did. To this day 
Heber works upon everybody, and does a great amount 
of preaching. It is almost a pity for tho Mormon cause 
that he is not among the outer nations now. IIe would 
probably work upon the people in the British mission 
that he opened with as much force and success now as 
he did in his youth. No Mormon besides Heber can bear 
so powerful a testimony of the Mormon work, excepting 
Brigham Young, for none else are so thoroughly imbued 
with it, or so practically familiar with its whole history 
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from the beginning. The building up of a small church 
in London was found to be a long and a hard work, bat 
even thea Heber C. Kimball prophesied that it would be- 
come the great capital of the European mission, and from 
London the work should spread to other nations. This 
has since been fulfilled, for the London Conference is the 
all-powerful conference of the British mission of the Mor- 
mon Charch, and has taken the lead in ali the operations 
of its work in Europe. Touching his prophesying, Heber 
stands among the greatest of the Mormon prophets, and 
we are informed that he has made some very remarkable 
prophecies. Such for instance as in the early history of 
Utah, when he told the half-clothed congregation, who 
were destitute of nearly everything, that, right away, they 
were going to have an abundance of clothing and all those 
things which they most needed, which were wagons, 
iron, harness, horses, mules, oxen, and, in fact, trains of 
merchandise. Heber, soon afterward, was the first man 
to declare his unbelief in his own words, and to express 
an opinion tantamount to the fact that he was caught 
that time. But directly upon this came the discovery of 
gold in California, and that great rush of gold-finders 
across the continent, laden down with everything which 
the Mormons most needed, and by the time they reached 
Great Salt Lake City, the gold-finders were glad to be re- 
lieved of a large part of their trains and freight, even as 
a gift, or leave them and their animals to perish by the 
wayside; and thus Heber’s prophecy was saved. He 
might not often be so lucky in the fulfillment of his 
prophecies as in this fortunate case; but we understand 
that it is Leber's doctrine, that a man is lucky in proph- 
esying if he hits the mark exactly once out of ten times. 
There is more philosophy in this view than some would 
imagine. It is a skillful rifleman who can erer time hit 
the smallest speck on the board, and there are many pre- 
dictions fulfilled in the spirit of the matter which do 
not agree exactly with a man’s wording. Heber C. Kim- 
ball stands not as Joseph Smith did to the Mormon 
Church, as the prophet of a dispensation. His is a face 
of strongly marked character and peculiarities, and much 
force of individualism. He has a large head, abundant 
Causality, the organ of Comparison so prominent that it 
makes up much of his originality and eccentricity in dis- 
course, plenty of the perceptivo faculties, large Cautious- 
ness, Firmness, and Veneration, Benevolence not defi- 
cient, though ho is careful, and his private affairs, as well 
as his organization of brain, show that he has much ex- 
ecutive ability. He is six feet or more in stature, power- 
fally built, of the motive temperament, with much iron 
in his frame and in his character, and he is, in every 
sense, a pillar in the Mormon Church. 
HYRUM SMITH. 

He was the second son of Joseph Smith, Senior, and 
Lucy his wife, and was an elder brother of Joseph the 
Mormon Prophet. He was born February 9, 1800, at 
Tunbridge, Vermont, and was assassinated with his 
brother, June 27, 1544, in Carthago jail, Hancock Co., 
Illinois. He was the presiding patriarch of the Church, 
and stood next to his brother, the Prophot, in the 
quorum of the First Presidcncy. [lis father, Joseph 
Smith, Senior, was the First Chicf Patriarch, and 
Hyrum, as the elder son, succeeded him. It would seem 
that this office of Chicf Patriarch is held by the Mor- 
mons as hereditary in the Smith family, falling from the 
father to the elder sons, and derived from the first 
Joseph Smith, growing, of coarse, out of the new revela- 
tion and priesthood of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints,“ the name by which it was organized 
on the Gth of April, 1890. After the death of Hyrum 
Smith, the office of Chief Patriarch fell to his brother 
William, who, however, turned aside from the body, 
and lost both this and his standing as one of the Twelve 
Apostles. This William Smith, who should have euc- 
ceeded Hyrum, was one of the first Twelve, and though 
he turned aside from his office, we know not that ho 
was cut off from the body, for it would seem that no 
matter how much Joseph Smith's family revile Brigham 
Young, in their jealousy of dynasty, Brigham is more 
than tender in touching the family of the man who 
founded the Church he leads. William Smith failing, 
Hyrum's office of Chief Patriarch in due time fell upon 
his uncle, John Smith, and at his death it did not descend 
to the uncle's son, George A. Smith (among our por- 
traits), but to John Smith, eldest son of ‘‘ Hyrum Smith 
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the Martyr.” The son of the man before us, whose por- 
trait stands prominent in our group, is therefore the 
fourth Chief Patriarch that the Mormon Church has had 


to preside over the people patriarchally. 

The writer from whom we have already quoted, in his 
correspondence to the New York Herald, says, "“ Hyrum 
Smith the patriareh, and brothor of Joseph, is forty-two 
years of age, five feet eleven inches and a half high, 
weighing one hundred and ninety-three pounds. He, 
too, is a prophet, seer, and revelator, and is one of the 
most pious and devout Christians in the world. He isa 
man of great wisdom and superior excellence, possess- 
ing great energy of character and originality of thought.” 
Wo leave our readers to take this for what it is worth; 
looking at the portrait, however, we would be inclined 
to say, that is not a bad man. He has, in fact, much the 
face and head of a gospel preacher. Even the enemies 
of his brother and the Mormen Church found not much 
fault in the man; and this is the man who pleed for 
mercy when Joseph was wrathfol with his disciples, 
such as Sidncy Rigdon, and would have cast them off but 
for Hyrum. No man was more attached to a brother, or 
looked up in one more than he was to Joseph; no man 
loved a brother more than Joseph did Hyrum. In this, 
at least, they were worthy examples. In life they were 
onc; in death they were not separated. We give the 
following interesting account of the assassination, as it 
is a part of the biographies of three of the men in our 
group of portraits, and one more who should have been 
there as the next in calling to Heber C. Kimball: 

TWO MINUTES IN JAIL. 

Possibly the following events occupied near three 
minutes, but I think only about two, and have penned 
them for the gratification of many friends: 


CaRTHAGE, June N. 1844. 

A shower of musket-balls were thrown up the etairwa 
against the door of the prison in the second story, fo 
lowed by many rapid footsteps. While Generals Joseph 
and Hyram Smith, Mr. Taylor and myself, who were én 
the front chamber, closed the door of our room against 
the entry at the head of the stairs, and placed ourselves 
againet it, there being no lock on the door and no latch that 
was usable—the door is a common pane d as soon 
as we heard the feet at the stairs’ head, a ball was sent 
through the door, which passed between us, and showed 
that our enemies were despcradoes, and we must change 
our ition. General Joseph Smith, Mr. Taylor, and 
myself sprang back to the front part of the room, and 
Gencral Smith retreated two-thirds across the 
chamber, bat in front of and facing the door. A bell 
was sent through the door, which hit Hyrum on the side 
of the nose, when he fell back extended at length, 
without moving his feet. From the holes in his vest 
(the day was warm, and no one had on a coat but myself), 
i drawers, and shirt, it ap evident that a 

ll must have been thrown from without, which entered 


his back on the right sidc, and paccing bro cone 
off 


throu 
n 5 ~ mis E ght vest 
omple verizin er and face, tearing 
0 hands, ii if the whole body of the watch, 
all from the door entered his 


e 
th „and smashin 
at the game instant the 
nose. As he struck the floor he exclaimed emphatically. 
„Fm a dead man!” ope fo looked toward him, and 
responded, Oh, dear brother H and opening 
the door two or three inches with his left hand, dis- 
: ono 5 of oe een at patee 5 
entry from whence a yrum's 
entering his throat, passed into his head, while other 
muekets were aimed at him, and some balls hit him. 
Joseph continued snapping his revolver round the csing 
of the door into the 8 as before, three barrels 
which missed fire, while Mr. Taylor, with a waliking- 
stick, stood by his side and knocked down the bayon 
and maskets which were being constantl 
through tho doorway, while I stood by h ready to 
lend any assistance, with another stick, but could not 
come within striking distance without going y 
before the muzzles of the guna. When the revolver 
failed we had no more fire-arms, and expected an imme- 
diate rush of the mob into the room, and instant death. 
Mr. Taylor rushed into the window, which is some fifteen 
or twenty fect from the ground. When his body was 
nearly on a balance, a ball from the door within entered 
his leg, and a ball from without struck his watch, a 
patent lever, in his veet pocket, near his left breast, and 
smashed it into pie,” leaving e hands standing at five 
o' clock sixteen minutes and twenty-six secon e 
force of which ball threw him back on the floor, and he 
rolled undcr the bed which stood by his side, where he 
lay motionless. The mob from the door continued to fire 
upon him, cutting away a piece of flesh from his left hip 
as large as a man’s d, and were hindered only by my 
knocking down their muskets with a stick, w they 
attempted to reach tneir guns into the room, probably 
left-handed, and aimed their weapons so far around as 
almost to reach us in the corner of the room whither we 
retreated and d d, and then I recommenced the 
attack with my stick again. Joseph 800 es as the 
last resort, to leap through the same window from whence 
Mr. Taylor fell, when two balls pierced him from the 
door, and one entered his right breast from without, and 
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he fell outward exclaiming, “0 Lord my God!" As his 
foet went out of the window, my head went in, the balls 
whistling all around. He fell on his left side, adead man. 
At this instant the cry was raised. He's leaped the 
window M and the mob on the stairs and in the entry ran 
out. I withdrew from the window, thinking it of no 
use to leap out on a hundred bayoncts then around 
Gencral Smith's body. Not satisfied with this, I again 
reached my head out of the window, and watched some 
seconds to sce if there were any signs of Jif rdless 
of my own, determined to sec the end of him I loved. 
Being fully satisficd that he was dead, with a hundred 
men near the body, and more coming around the corner 
of tho qail, and expecting a return to our room, I 
toward the prison door, at the head of the stairs, and 
through the entry, from whence the firing had proceeded, 
to learn if the doors into the prison were open. When 
near the entry, Mr. 8 called out,. Take mes. I 
ressed my way until I found all doors unbarred; ro- 
urned instantly, caught Mr. Taylor under my arm, and 
rasne by the stairs Into the dungeon, or inner prison, 
stretch 
in such a manner as not likely to be perceived, expecting 
an immediate return of the mob. I said to Mr. Taylor, 
This is a hard case to lay you on the floor; but if your 
wounds are not fatal, I want you to live to tell the story.“ 
I expected to be shot the next moment, and stood before 
the door awaiting the onset. WILLARD RICHARDS. 
WILLARD RICHARDS, 
the writer of the above letter, whose likeness we have 
not been able to procure, was the first cousin of Brigham 
Young. He is now dead. In Joseph Smith's day he 
was one of the Twelve Apostles. As seen in the above 
letter written by him, he was one of the four in that 
dreadful scene of assassination, and what is very singular, 
it is recorded of him that he passed through that time 
without so much as a hole in his robe.“ an instance 
that sometimes men seem to bear a charmed life,” 
when showers of bullets are hailing around them. Te 
was tho first General Historian to the Church, an office 
which he held till his death, about twelve years ago, in 
Great Salt Lake City. IIo was also the first editor and 
proprietor of the Deseret News. When Brigham Young 
took the presidency of the Mormon Church, he was ap- 
pointed his second counselor,” and ho held many 
other offices in the community. Ie is said to have been 
a ready writer.“ Hie nephew, Franklin D. Richards, 
among our portraits, succeeded him in the headship of 
his family. 


DANIEL I. WELLS. 

This gentleman, whose portrait, a very good one, is 
before us, holds at tho present time the high office of 
second counsclor to Drigham Young, which office and 
relation to the successor of Joseph Smith was, as we 
have noticed, filled by Brigham’s cousin, Willard Rich- 
ards. After the dcath of Willard (the habit ofthc Mormons 
secma to be to mark their chief men with their Christian 
names), Jedediah M. Grant became Brigham's second 
counselor, and he also he'd the military rank of Licutcn- 
ant-General of the Mormon militia, for Brigham has 
never aspired to the character of military commander, 
his type and work being that of tho statesman. But 
Joseph seems to have loved the character of chief general, 
and even in his ‘‘martyrdom” Willard Richards calls 
him repeatedly, not Prophet, but General Joseph Smith. 
The first ono who next appeared in the rank of Licuten- 
ant-Gencral among the Mormons was Jedediah Morgan 
Grant, who, dying, was succeeded by the predecessor of 
Daniel II. Wells, as second counselor to Brigham Young 
and Licutenant-Gcneral of the militia of Utah. Within 
about a year he has been clected the Mayor of Great Salt 
Lake City, which office was previously held by Jedediah 
M. Grant. Ho is also superintendent of the public works. 
IIe did not come into the Mormon Church during the life- 
time of Joseph Smith, though he was an alderman and an 
influential citizen of Nauvoo. Ilo was at that time called 
Squire Wells, and this is tho case more or less now. 
After the Church was driven from Nauvoo, and the chief 
men, Brigham,” " Heber,” Willard,“ and the rest of 
the Twelve, had taken the main body of the Church up to 
Winter Quarters, now known as Council Bluffs, the 
residue of the people and Nauvoo found their champion 
in Squire Wells, and he commanded in the famous Nauvoo 
battle. Before the Mormons conld all retreat from their 
beloved city to follow Brigham to the Rocky Mountains, 
an armed force bombarded Nauvoo. Three days lasted 
the Nauvoo war; the city and the Mormons were defend- 
ed, under the command of Danicl II. Wells, now Lieut.- 
Gencral of the Mormon militia. They were at last 
driven oat, and Squire Wells, leaving his ali like the 
Saints,“ hastened to the winter quarters of Brigham 


him on the floor and covered him with a bed, 
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and the main body of the Church, and united his destiny 
with the modern Israel in the wildernees. These cir- 
cumstances of the man's keeping ont of the Mormon 
Church £o long, though residing in Nanvoo, and at last 
taking a leading part with them in battle, and afterward 
uniting with them in the direst extremes of their event- 
fol history, may be taken as a summary of the man’s 
character. Doubtless these circumstances in his history 
favorably established Daniel II. Wells in the opinion of 
Brigham, and finally gave him his position as second 
counselor. IIo is tall, and has much iron in his frame 
and character. His nose is large, chin prominent, and 
all his icatures the same. His perceptive faculties are 
very remarkably developed, so much so, that the great 
predominance of the perceptive brain is observable at a 
distance. IIe is eminently practical and executive, but 
there is not much theory abont him. cither in religion or 
statesmanship. Ho could not understand any compli- 
cated psychological phase of the human mind, nor read 
the secrets of the hearts and characters of men like 
Brigham Young. Hc is said to be a man of unimpeach- 
ed integrity. and no one is more respected as n gentle- 


man in the whole Mormon community. Ile is well fitted 
for his office as General. and though there is nothing 
epunky or combustible about him, he would be decidedly 
a fighting, not a parlor general. 


ORSON HYDE. 


We can not speak much of his character from his por- 
trait, for our artist scems to have been inspired witha 
variable vein when he drew it. But Orson Hyde is the 

resent President of the Twelve Apostles of the Mormon 

hurch. IIe was one of the first Twelve,” only four of 
whom, as before obscrved, now stand, and two of them 
ards eat Young and Heber C. Kimball—belong to the 
First Presidency. When Brigham Young became Presi- 
dent of the Church, IIyde succeeded Brigham in tho 
Presidency of the Twelve Apostles. He has held man 
offices among the Mormons, both at home and abroad. 
A most singular incident in the histcry of the man is 
that he was appointed by Joseph Smith to go on a mis- 
sion to Jerusalem. He went there alone, and upon 
Mount Calvary offered up a dedication prayer, at this day 
retained in Mormon history, proposing to take the curse 
from the Holy Land, and in the course of the ceremony 
commanding the Jews to gather to their own land and re- 
build Jerusalem. AN this had no practical reference to 
the present mission of this pecullar people,” for they 
believe that. God has left the Jows to do their own work, 
but it is their assertion that the Mormon mission takes in 
all things, for it is their belief that in this, the Dispensa- 
tion of the Fullness of Times,“ God in them will bring 
together all things in one in Christ Jesus, both whic. 
are in the heavens, and which arc in the carth.” It is 
certainly singular that men should go from the very West 
to the East, upon a bare idea, to offer up a prayer and 
command the ancient chosen race to gather to the 
Promised Land and rebuild Jerusalem. 


PARLEY P. PRATT. 


Those of our readers acquainted somewhat with th 
history and writings of the Mormons and their leaders, 
might wonder at not finding the famous Parley P. Pratt, 
accounted one of the greatest of their Apostles, in our cat- 
egory. Ile is dead, and his portrait inaccessible. He 
was one of the earliest of the Mormon leaders, and to his 
preaching and writings is due much of the first success 
of the faith which he had embraced. Everybody, almost, 
who reade, has read something of how large n hand Sid- 
ney Rigdon had in gettin up the Book of Mormon from 
the Spalding manuscript. In fact, it is the notorious 
Spalding account of the origin of the Book of Mormon. 

ow it is certainly unfortunate that those who undertake 
to expose anything which ought to be exposed are not 
more careful in their data, for it is casily traceable that 
Sidney Rigdon was not by any means on of the first 
members of the Church, and did not join it till compara- 
tively Jong after the Book of Mormon was known to the 
disciples and published. It was mg P. Pratt who 
visited Sidney Rigdou, for Parley was then a Mormon 
preacher, and pre entad Sidney with the Book of Mor- 
mon to read. This was the first time that Rigdon saw 
that book, and Parley P. Pratt was thus the means of 
connecting Sidney with the Church. It is said aiso, for 
the sake of consistency, that Oliver Cowdery, the ecribe 
of the Prophet Jo:cph, in getting up the Book of Mor- 
mon, ehculd have been sclected instead of Rigdon in the 
anti-Mormon tales of the origin of that book. Even the 
disciples would have had to admit a much greater show 
of probability. for Oliver Cowdery’s name is the chief 
among the Three Witnesses” sent forth to the world 
testifying to having seen and handled the plates.“ seen 
the angel, etc. Cowdcry was also the man said to have 
been ordnined by John the Baptist with Joseph Smith to 
the Aaronic pricathood, and Oliver then baptized Jo- 
seph, and Joseph in turn baptized him. e whole 
Mormon Church and faith rest on this, and Oliver and 
Joseph were the first two clders; therefore, if therc was 
any fraud, it must have been between them. Parley was 
one of the first eldcrs and missionaries of this new faith, 
and his book, entitled the Voice of Warning. which 
thousands have doubtless read, was pronounced by Jo- 
seph « great standard work of the Charch, and it has 
been treated by the disciples as almost on a pr with the 
t Book of Mormon“ and Doctrine and Covenants.” 
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His place in the quorum of the Twelve A es Was next 
to that of Orson Hyde. He was one of the first Twelve. 


»The most eloquent and powerful of all the Mormon 
preachers." we think, is the opinion which his breth- 
ren universally hold of Taror, He was the first editor 
of the Latter-day Saints Millennial Star.“ published in 
England. He was the author of many poems and much 
of the L. D. S. Hymn Book, the author of The Key to 
Es and other prose writings. Hie brain was 
large and well formed. IIe was immensely the superior 
of his learned and thoughtful brother Orson. He was 
much of the prophet—not wonderful that, for he was a 
poet—and his large head and intuitive nature made him 
eminently an idea-creator, and powerfal both in speech 
and writing. Ilis o ization led him to the almost 
exclusive use of Anglo-Saxon words, and this at once 
suited his Atong nervous flow of ideas and speech, and 
made his ‘Voice of Warning” so effectual with the 
working classes. The Mormons say that book has 
brought more people into their Church than any other. 
It deals much with Bible and New Testament subjects, 
and the fulfillment of prophecy. Parley Pratt eaw his 
fifticth year, and wrote a short poem, entitled My 
Fiſtieth Year,” in which, as though by presentiment, he 
eecms to take farewell of his earthly work and life. 
Only a few months after, while traveling through Arkan- 
gas on his way to Utah, he was killed by McLean. The 
case made some stir in the papers at the time, and a lady 
concerned in the case published a defense of Parley. 


ORSON PRATT. 


This is the brother of Parley Pratt. He stands now 
next to Orson Hyde in the quoram of the Twelve Apos- 
tles, and he, like his brother, was one of the first 
Twelve, and, excepting Orson Hyde, the only one of 
them now remaining in that quorum, Brigham and He- 
ber being in the quorum of the First Presidency. He was 
very young when he was chosen to it by Joseph Smith. 
He is the Mormon Philosopher,” but in this he has 
been misnamed. Let tho skillful phrenologist look at all 
those heads and say who ia the Mormon philosopher. It 
is rather Brigham Young, for he is the man with the 

eat organs of Causality. Oreon Pratt is somewhat de- 

cient in the organs of Causality, but he is a profound 
mathematician, and learned in many sciences, especially 
astronomy. He is largely developed in the perceptive 
and knowing facultics, and his memory of facts and data 
is like a printing-press that sends out sheet after sheet, 
with only occasionally a letter broken out. He is a great 
thinker, but his thoughts are all calculations, reckoned 
epee a sum that two and two make four, etc. If he 
starts wrong in his calculation, he never gets right, for he 
simply multiplies figures upon it; hie total would be 
like his premiscs—false. But he is a Mormon Apostle 
of the first magnitude. and his integrity, untiring labors, 
and unflinching fidclity have endearcd him to the Mor- 
mons, and hold him in their hearts even when they 
differ from him in judgment. He was tac firet mission- 
ary to Scotland, and after long privation, labor, and en- 
durance, built up the Edinburgh Conference. He has 
written more pamphicts than any man in his Church, 
and they have been printed by hundreds of thousands, 
and circulated through the tract societies of his people. 
He thinks the world is to be converted by tracts and 
sermons. Brigham Young thinks that more is to be 
done by men than by books and sermons. He has been 
several times the President of the ae es mission, 
and has been a missionary to Austria. He has been a 
missionary nearly all his lifetime, and instrumental in 
bringing many into his Charch. He is considered a 
great preacher and a great theologian, and he has bad large 
congregations, many receiving his testimony because 
they sce that he believes in it and is earnest, There 
is too much care and thought in the man, as though he 
felt that the burden of eternity was upon him. At the 
time of the Utah Expedition, when on a passenger 
etcamcr going from the Isle of Man to Liverpool, some 
infuriated passengers were for throwing him overboard. 
Ho held on to the ro 3 shrank not, but expressed him- 
self that if it was God's will, he should abide it. His 
fearless calmness perhaps saved him. 


WILFORD WOODRUFF. 


This is also a remarkable man in Mormon history. Ho 
staud- next to Orson Pratt in the quorum of the Twelve 
Apostles, cape teed Ticher C. Kimball, he has no equal 
in the history of Mormondom in building up the churches 
in England in the carly rise of his pe He in reality 
has kept most of the history of his Chu Wherever 
ho has been, there everything bas been recorded in his 
daily journals. Wilford Woodruff's journals have be- 
come quite a honsehold word among the Mormons. It 
is almost incredible to believe the number of volumes 
and the amount of matter contained in those journals. 
We knowa Mormon Elder, from whom we have obtained 
much information, who has labored eighteen months 
upon thoge journals, changing them from diary into reg- 
ular historical form. and till bas nearly ten years to brin 
up. If the Mormon Church were to lose Wilford Wood- 
ruff’ journals, it would lose onc of its greatest treasures, 
though much of it now has been incorporated with the 
General Church History. Everything is there recorded 
which has taken place and been said in the highest coun- 
cils and private ‘circles’ of the First Presidency and 
Twelve Apostles. It would be the best witness that could 
be handed into court and eiren tosome first-class advocate 
upon a caso involving Mormon interests. His journals 
ar- kept in the General Church Historian's office, in iron 
safes. He has recorded things without knowing at the timo 
whether they were going to be of value or not, and after 
years have given them meaning and importance, He did 
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read to him by his scribe, changed from diary form into 
largo volumes of autobiography, and that, too, in some in- 
stances thirty years after the occurrences were recorded. 
Upon tho case of the Mounta.n Meadow massacre, of 
which we have heard so much, the gentleman who has 
recentiy worked upon those volumes Says. Let any com- 
mittce of tho houses of Congress desirous of examining 
into that case, and of knowing how much Brigham Young 
had to do with it, call into court Wilford Woodrnff's 
joarnals, They wonld be their best and most reliable 
Witness. Wilford Woodruff was with Brigham in his of- 
fico when the messenger brought the firet news of that 
dreadful occurrence. The record of his building up tho 
Ilerefordshire Conference is like a fable. Ile went to 
Froom's Hill,” in Herefordshire, one day and began his 
work, and in six months had built up nearl 7 fifty churches, 
established the samo number of chapels or meeting- 
houses. and baptized as many ministers aud hundreds of 
members. In fact, he founda circuit called The Froom’s 
Hill Circuit of the United Brethren,” who had broken off 
from the Methodist body, and he swept them all into his 
Church—menbera, ministcrs,. chapels, and all. What 
could resist that man so ficrcely engaged in hie work ? 
Though he is now nearly sixty ycars of age, one could 
almost venture a prophecy that he is just coming out to 
do the same work over again, this time in the United 


States, for this country is just about big cnough for that 


restless worker. 
JOON TAYLOR. 


This is the man who was in prison with Joseph and 
Hyram Smith, and who received four balls in his body, 
but recovered, and Is still alive and a member of the 
Twelve Apostics. Had not his watch received one of the 
balls instead of his body, he would doubtless have been 
the third ‘‘martyr’’ in that scene of assassination. His 
is a head and face that will command the respect of our 
readers. They show character, intellect, benevolence, 
and the moral sentiments ina Rood degree. The name 
that has been given him by the Mormons is the Cham- 
pion of Truth,“ and doubtless he is a champion in tho 
cause of his Church; but if he had more of Wilford Wood- 
ruſſ's wiriness and steam, he would have made even a 
greater mark in his work than he has. But John Taylor 
stands in their history as ono of the greatest of the Mor- 
mou Apostles and pillars of his Church. He has been 
the editor of the Times and Season, in Nauvoo, cf 
tho Mormon,” publica’ in New York, Speaker of the 
House in the Utah Leglslature, a missionary to lar 
France, and the United States, and has becn much an 
done much besides. 


GEORGE A. SMITH. 


This is the cousin of Joseph Smith, and an Apostie. 
He was in the field as a Mormon missionary in his youth, 
traveling in his ministry through the United States, after- 
ward a missionary in England, a principal man in build- 

up churcheaJn the Pottcrics and organizing the Staf- 
fordshire Conference, and was one of the threo Apostles 
in laying the foundation of the work in London, He is 
the General Historian of the Church, succceding Willard 
Richards, and Wilford Woodruff is tho assistant Histo- 
rian. Ho has scribes laboring with him in the Historian’s 
office, but ho and Woodruff are the chicf officials, for 
„Church Historian” is onc of the great offices of the 
Church. George A. Smith is a force among pia poopie, 
and the first politician and diplomatist of Utah. He 
makes great specchcs, but chiefly on political occasions, 
and has been a foremost man in leading out the settle- 
monts, traveling throughout the Territory, urging home 
development, and returning and relating in public the 
whole history of the growth of their settlements and 
everything concerning them in astonishing detail. Upon 
theso reports Brigham administers and gives instructions 
to all the Bishops in Utah. He is in memory what Wood- 
ruff'a journals are in record, and even to the standing of 
astono by the wayside that he has observed, all is remem- 
bered, and not a single thing or cireumstance throughout 
his whole lifo is lost. Ceorge A. Smith is said to have 
the wholo history of the Church in his own mind, in all its 
details, but, unfortunatcly for the future, he would carry 
this mental record to the grave unless cxtracted by his 
scribes. Much of the Church history has been made u 
from George A. Smith's memory, and if there is foun 
any slight difference in incident, dates, or names between 
his memory and Woodruff's journals, Wilford,” with 
the greatest assurance that “George A.” is right, will, 
twenty years after the occurrence, alter his journals ac- 
cordingly. He is the infalliblo walking history of the 
Church, from which there is no appeal. 


AMASA LYMAN. 


This is anothcr of the Mormon Apostles. We gave to 
him his phrenological chart’? some years ago in Liver- 
pool. He is a igrgc-bullt man witha splendid head. His 

deas arc as fru and expansive as his beard. Thero 
is much of the German idealist about him, and he is full 
of transcendental thoughts. He is the Mormon Theo- 
dore Parker. Ho could stand in a church in fellowship 
with Carlyle or Emerson, and they could not charge him 
with not being universal enough. He believes in the 
“ divinity of the world,“ perhaps more than in the divin- 
ity of the mission of any and even Christ himself 
is only the embodiment ofthe world’s divino mission. Jo- 
seph and Brigham are the same, only in a lesser degree. 
Amasa thinks that tho universe of truth is God, and man 
approxiinates to Deity as fast as he takes in universal 
truth, Ama Lyman is an apostle of universal truth, 
rather tuan an apostle of any one Church organization. 
He is an apostle of the Mormon faith because he thinks 
that it is expansive enough to take in universal truth. 
Evea Cod is buta part of it, and Christ a part. and Joseph, 
Brigham, and Amasa parts, and all mankind parts, the 
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whole universe but parts, and he in his ideas grasping after 
them all. Church organizations, aposticships, doctrines, 
forms, and ordinances are only the shell; the kernel of 
truth is within. Evcn in the “atcnement” ho sees 
Christ, not asa dying Saviour, but the living and ascend- 
ing Jesus, and his work of redemption will be “ finieh- 
ed“ when fallen humanity is redcemed in heed through- 
eut tho world. The Gospel is exemplificd in tho case of 
the woman brought to Jesus who had committed adul- 
tory: Thy sins are forgiven thee. Go and sin no more.” 
It is the latter clause which has the weight in Amasa's 
mind. He is perhaps much too heterodox an Apostle, but 
the Mormon Church, which has taken in all sects and pco- 
ple of all nations, socms to have gathered into it all 
classes of minds, He is the most eloquent orator of Mor- 
mondom, and has becn in the cause from his youth. He 
is the cousin of George A. Smith, and was chosen as the 
second couneclor of Joseph in the place of Sidney Rig- 


don, deposed. 
CHARLES C. RICH. 


Hic is another of the Twelve, and was chosen by Brig- 
ham after the death of Joseph. He is General Charies 
C. Rich in Mormon parlance, and is well fitted to be a 
leading member of society. He would bo looked up to 
as a man of unstained character and truthfulness of mind 
in any society or place. He has a large h and his ral- 
ing Conscientlousness is seen at a glance. c gavo him 
his phrenological chart” at the time we gavo Amasa 
Lyman his, and charts“ to N. V. Jones, appointed to 
conduct the emigration that year, and to the editor of the 
** Millennial Star.“ We had described them as the Mor- 
mons say they know them, withont ourselves knowing 
them. Then came from master editor These, sir, are 
Mormon Apostles; this the agent of our great emigration 
this year. Don't you sce you have described our lives 
and work, and put into our hands. testimonies?” We 
answered much as now, If you arè not good men, God 
will hold yon more responsible for so sinning against your 
organizations.“ Charles C. Nich ovght to be all that his 
chart makes him, namely, a leading man, a man of known 


integrity and character, fitted for a gencral, and a man 
o ure life. Lo must answer to not to us, for his 
IDES. 


EZRA T. BENSON. 


Ho is another Apostle chosen after tho death of Joseph 
Smith. The upper lip in the engraving is not like tho 
original, but taken as a whole the likencess is good. His 
history and performances of course do not equal those of 
the morc famous of the Mormon Apostics. He has been 
a missionary ; had much to do in the wth of the 
settlemonts at home, and is a member of the Legislature 
of Utah. Ho is a farmer of substance, and a man of 
standing in his community. 


LORENZO SNOW 


Is one of tho carly missionaries to England, and the 
first President of tho London Conference, and he was 
very successful in building up the work in London. He 
was in the Oicld in his youth, twenty-six ycars ago, and 
ho is still young. IIc was the one who went to Italy and 
opened the ‘Swiss and Italian Mission.“ He is the 
brother of Miss Eliza R. Snow, the famous Mormon 
poetess who, for over thirty yearn, has he'd the position 
of Church poetess,” which is like that held by a poet- 
laureate of England. Her brother Lorenzo has doubtless 
much of his sister in him, though he has never written 
poctry. But he isa lover of poetry, music, good acting 

inting, and reilnement in gencral, and so much wo d 

ouching music affect him that ho would very likely weep 
over a pathotio ballad sung by a Jenny Lind. He is one 
of the most polished gentieman of his community, and is 
very courteous and winning in his address. 


ERASTUS SNOW. 


Another of the Twelve Apostics. He it was who 
opened the t Scandinavian Mission,“ which has 
wn to be almost the equal of the English mission. He 
been on missions to the States, engaged in emigra- 
tions, and has presided in establishing Mormon settle- 
ments ou the route to Utah, for it should not be forgotten 
that many of thosc places and cities on our frontiers, such 
as Council Bluffs, Florencc, Omaha, etc., were first 
established by Mormon emlgratlons. The Mormons 
have laid the foundations of several cities that we now 
call ours. Western America owes much to them. 
Erastus Snow has presided in establishing some of these 
“stakes,” and he is now presiding over the cotton 
county in Utah. Ile published the Luminary at St. 
8. 


FRANKLIN D. RICHARDS. 


This man, before George Q. Cannon, who filled the va- 
cant place mado by the death of Parley Pratt, was the 
youngest brother of his quorum of Twelve, which we 
suppose stand for thotwelve tribes of Israel. He is their 
Benjamin, and Benjamin’s portion was given him of the 
work. It would seem that ho has not lost it, for he is 
just gone to Europe, there he has already presided over 
all tho European missions three times, and odited the L. 
D. S. Millennial Star: the first timo, however, was onl 
of short duration, when Orson Spencer was report 
dead, and afterward arrived in England alive. Doubtless 
he and George Q. Cannon are the men of the future, for 
both of them aro in the prime of life, and both equal to 
their work. They havc, as it is, stood as two great 

therers of the Saints.“ The largest emigrations trom 

zurope have been sent home by F. D. Richards and 
George Q. Cannon. There is no reason why * Franklin” 
should not do more than he has ever done in the Mormon 
work. He has been at home growing old for the last ten 
years. 
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GEORGE Q. CANNON. 


The two gest of the Twelve are decidedly men of 
brains. ‘Franklin’ is said to bo ono of the best of 
e iatolary writers ; and George Ri Cannon is the man who 
always edits his own papers. They may be both raid to 
well represent the one his uncle, Willard Richards, and 
the other Parley P. Pratt, whose apostleship George Q. 
Cannon fills. e started, edited, and published the 
Mastern Standard in San Francisco, Cal.: was previ- 
ously a miesionary to the Sandwich Islands, where he 
had an excellent opportunity of developing his character 
and cultivating the virtues of patience and temperance 
and fitting himself for his future Mormon work. Until 
within the last year or two, ho has been all his lifetime 
out on missions, scarcely home even for a few months. 
This is what it amounts to in being a Mormon Apostle, 
or prominent man among the Seventies, and all the 
Apostles have had years of this in their youth. Brigham 
and Heber, too, building up their churches, doing their 
work, and finding the means, while their families at 
home have been actual suffering poverty in conse- 
quence: As they grow older, with multiplicd families, 

o work abroad naturally falls upon the shoulders of 
such as George Q. Cannon and F. D. Richards. Wilford 

oodraff, however, is always an available man, for the 
wife who has borno the home burden through all his 
missions is quite able to fill his place, take care of his 
orchards and farms and manace for his family, were it 
tenfold more than itis, while Wilford is absent. Geo 
Q. Cannon is now resting from his long foreign work, 
and is in Brigham Young's office as his privato secretary. 
After he was called away from California, he was given 
the charge for several years of all the emigrations through 
the States, co-operating with the Presidency of Europe. 
Tho Saints” were always cared for, where George Can- 
non was in No suffering or want occurs to the 
emigrants he sends to Utah. George Q.” would not 
send them if he thought they were going to suffer or lack 
care. He carries his heart in his face. Ho presided over 
Europe and edited the Millennial Star, and sent from 
Liverpool large emigrations. 

JOSEPH YOUNG. 


This is Brigham Young's brother, tho favorite and be- 
loved of all the Mormons. His to Brigham what Hy- 
rum was to Joseph. He is the beloved brother. Joseph 
Young was in Canada, n the Methodist gospel, 
when Brigham received the Book of Mormon. Brigham 
was satisticd, and from that moment it became bis mis- 
sion to make Mormonism in the world what it had be- 
come to him. Did ho go to Joseph Smith straightway ? 
No; but to Canada, to his brother Toseph Young, to bid 
him renounco the preaching of tho Methodist faith, and 
follow him. ace Young followed his brother Brig- 
ham, and became by Joseph Smith's own appointing the 
President of all the quorums of Seventies, even as his 
greater brother has become President over all the Mor- 
mon Church. Joseph Young is the head of most of the 
intellect and force of the Church. The tradition goes 
among the Mormons, that when Brigham Young and his 
brother Joseph paid their first visit to the Prophet, after 
they were gone ho asked one of his disciples what he 
thought of those men, remarking, himself. They are the 
two greatest men in the world; the time will come 
when that man Brigham aonr will lead the Church.” 
Joseph Young in heart sensibility and spirituality is all 
that Brigham is in his masterly character. His benevo- 
lence is said to be unbounded; ho is the man of the 
people, and pleads for the people and the erring. He 

es not tho bag, but takes the basket round with his 
charities, and is poor in consequence; but he is rich 
in tho love of thonsands. He is ever wanting to know 
“ what he can do for you.” 


EDWARD HUNTER. 


This is one of the most eccentric but best men in the 
Mormon Church. Ho is the presiding Bishop over the 
whole people. He has a large hcad, great o of 
mind, but there is much irrclevance about the mouth. 
Every Mormon quotes Edward Hunter's odd sayings 
with infinite drollery, though there is nothing facetious 
intended by him. It beats the devil—it beats the 
devil!” Les, yes, yes; every poor man should have a 
cow.” If you asked him for his daughter, you would 
probably be answered, Yes, yes; cattle dying on the 
ranges. came into me last night an d catile 
were dying on the ranges very fast.” The Bishop would 
not havo enough unkindness to say you should not have 
his daughter, but this would be enough we should think 
for any woocr. Upon the subject of the Constitution 
he says: Father camo in to sco me, and said. Ed- 
ward, what do you think of the Constitution of the 
United States?’ ‘Too good for a wicked world, Edward 
—too good for a wicked world.“ He possessed largo 
land property in Pennsylvania, but gave it all to the - 
Church. He is the third iding Bishop, having suc- 
ceeded Bishop Whittney. 


MOTHER LUCY SMITH. 


This is the mother of * Joseph tho Prophet.” Those 
secress cyes, that marked countenance, large nose, 
mouth, large jaws and chin, show whence Jose ©- 
rived his nature ard character. Sho believed in her 
eon, for she belicved in herself. She was much his 
counselor and support, and her faith and prayer in his 
mind were a tower of strength to him. Sho was a 
remarkable woman. Her character need scarcely bo 
commented apon, it is so strongly written in her face. 
Over tho dead bodies of ber murdersd sons she says, 
„It was too much. I sank back, crying to the Lord, in 
tho ngony of my soul, ‘My God, my God, why bast thou 
forsaken this family f’ voice replied, ‘I have taken 
them to myself that they might have rest.“ As I looked 
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upon their peaceful, smiling countenances I seemed al- 
most to hear them say, Mother, weep not for us; we 
have overcome the world by love; wo carried to them 
the Gospel that their souls might be saved; they slew 
us for our testimony, and thus placed us beyond their 
power; tacir ascendancy is for a moment; ours is an 
eternal triumph.“ The father and feur brothers all fell 
directly or indirectly by assassination or broken hearts, 
but the mother lived tem years after tho death of her 


gons. 
DAVID SMITH. 


This is the younger son of Joseph Smith—was born 
five months after the assassination of his father, on the 
1%th of November, 1844. He is of a mild, studious dis- 
position, and passionatcly fond of orang scemingly 

o be never so happy as when he has a penc Ì and paper 
in his hand. Ilo was, at tho time this was taken, about 
ten years of age, and 18 now just twenty-two. 

CONCLUSION. 


THE MORMON COMMUNITY. 

It began with six souls, forming the, so styled, “ Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints,“ on the 6th day of 
April, 1880, being four of the Smith family and Oliver 
Cowdery and Martin Harris. Shortly after thie, all 
Joseph's brothers were ordained to the ministry, oven 
to Don Carlos, who was but fourtcen years of age, and 
from theso have grown an equivalent to 275,000 souls, for 
the Mormons are more in number than those on the 
Charch records. 

This is explained thus: on those records in Europe, and 
other missions, there might not be more than 40,000 or 
50,000, but these, in their emigrations, would equal 175,- 
000, for their Church takes in the whole of the children, 
who become members of the Utah community in time, 
and arc really a part of that people, as much as those born 
in America are Americans. They themsclves make the 
two divisions, Mormons and Latter-day Saints, the same 
as we would speak of the nation and the church. All 
Mormons are not Latter-day Saints,” is their saying, 
meaning thero are a majority who are not, excepting in 
the common cause and destiny of Mormondom. There 
are in Utah 100,000 souls, and they occupy a territory upon 
which a nation of 30, 000, 000 could grow up, equal in 
numbers to England, Ircland, Scotland, and Wales. It 
covers 175,000 square miles. The Mormons have already 
spread over this territory about onc hundred settlements 
and cities, organized into eighteen counties. Great Salt 
Lake City has a regular municipal government, with 
mayor, councilmen, and aldermen. 80 have all the 
counties this regular civil government throughout Utah. 
There arc about 7,000 farmers, and altogether (farms, 
gardens, orchards, and cotton-growing land) thero is 
under cultivation quite 150,000 acres of land. They 
supply Montana with provisions and an immense quan- 
tity of dried fruit. Great Salt Lake City covers an area 
of six equare miles, and contains some 20,000 inhabitants; 
but the Vallcy is twenty-five miles across, encircled with 
a chain of mountains, which would allow a city to grow 
up there as large as London, with threo or four millions 
of inbabitants; and even if, in the mean timo, there were 
a number of villages to grow up all over it, the Valley is 
so geographically one that all the suburbs would ulti- 
mately be joined into one great city, as with London. 
There are twenty-one wards already in this city, with a 
bishop and his council over cach. Thero are the First 
Presidency of the Church and the Twelve Apostles, 
whose portraits we havo given, and the presiding bishop, 
Edward Hunter. Thero aro over cighty quorums of the 
Apostles of the Seventies, making between fivo and six 
thousand Apostles who hold the samo pricsthood as the 


Twelve, only they arc Iess@ in their quorums—in tho 
First Presidency taking threo to form the quorum, in 
the Sccond twelve, and in the Third sery Over 
these quorums of Seventics there are seven presidents to 
each, and over the whole Seventies—these thousands for 
missionary purposes—there are seven presidents, with 
Joseph Young, whose portrait we give, at their head. 
Then there aro quorums of the High Priests, Presidents of 
Stakes, High Councils, and the quorums of the Lesser 
Priesthood.” These Seventies—these men, Brigham 
Young is about to send to the nations in hosts to work 
upon the millions of their families and connections 
throughout, to carry them as upon their back to their 
New Jerusalem. 

This must cancludo our somewhat elaborate account 
of this most al rpeople. That an impartial opinion 
will be formed by the community as to their doctrines 
we do not expect. There will be in this case. as in all 
others, a dificrence. Onc will approve the experimen 
many will disapprove. One will support it, many wi 
oppose, pursuc, and persecute. But the Mormons are 
used to this, and will, no doubt, accept whatever fate 
awaits them with a becoming graca 
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On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
kuowledge of man. —Spurzleim. 


A Race or Dwarrs.—Some interest has been 
excited in Tennessee by the discovery of graves 
from eighteen to twenty inches in length. The 
recent operations of mining and oil companies 
have disclosed these curiosities, which it is said 
contain human skeletons, whose tecth are very 
diminutive, but evidently those of adults. Gen- 
eral Milroy has deposited some of the bones in 
the Tennessee State Library, but could elicit no 
information from the inhabitants concerning these 
Lilipatian sepulchers except the fact that a 
large number of similar graves—perhaps thou- 
sands—have been fonnd in the same county. and 
a like burial-ground is at the mouth of Stone 
River, near Nashville. They were examined 


` thirty years ago, and excited considerable com- 


ment at tho time. Here is a rich and wide field 
for theorists to explore, and it is to be hoped 
our men of ecience will look into the matter at 
once. Are these the remains of the pigmies 
which we see upon the old Etruscan vases, who 
waged war against the cranes for many long 
years, and were finally defeated by their vora- 
cious enemies ? 


[We should be glad to receive skulls of these 
little people, when we shall be able to tbrow 
the light of Phrenology upon the question of who 
and what they were.—Ep. PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL. } 

ADDITIONS To Our CaBINET.—We have received, 
from J. N. Hamilton, M.D., of 179 Livingston 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., formerly surgeon on the 
U. S. ship “ Vanderbilt,” a human skull, which 
was obtained while cruising off the coast of Africa 
in search of the Alabama.” It was found on a 
small barren island in the Bay of Agra Peguina, 
on the west coast of Africa, a few hundred miles 
north of the Cape of Goed Hope, and within the 
limits of Cape Colony. 

He describes the country in the interior, as well 
as on the coast, as an uninhabited waste, but 
traders have occasionally touched there to traffic 
with the natives. The cranium, when found, was 
nearly covered with boards and stone. A large 
portion of the osseous structure, including the 
smaller bones, was decayed—dust alone remain- 
ing. 

[The above is en interesting specimen, evidently 
of European origin, for which Dr. Hamilton has 
our special thanks. We have placed the skull on 
exhibition in our museum. We beg to call the 
attention of our countrymen traveling abroad 
to the fact, that they can serve the cause of 


science by procuring crania—both human and 


animal—and depositing the same in our cabinet. 
All such specimens will be duly acknowledged, 
and placed where they may be seen and pre- 
served. J 

% LANGUAGE, LARGE.“ — This is what a phrenol- 
ogist would probably say of Herr Szerezel, a 
young Bohemian, only twenty-three years of age, 
who is said to epeak thirty languages, and to be 


not only thoroughly conversant with all the 
languages of Europe, but with those of China 
Japon, and Malacca. Ata meeting. lately held. 
of the most celebrated linguists of Prague, Herr 
Szerezel proved. to the satisfaction of his hear- 
ers, that he possessed a most intimate knowledge 
of all the above languages, and especially the 
Asiatic ones. Home Journal. 
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OLD Acs.—“ There is no delusion more com- 
mon, even with those who keep old age steadily in 
view, than that, having made pecuniary provision 
for its support, all the happiness within the power 
of mortal effort to secure that condition has been 
secured. The palpable lesson, to that constantly 
under view, that, in the unstrung hand of age, 
wealth loses moro than half its potency to minis- 
ter to enjoyment, should dispel this fallacy at ` 
a glance. The happiness of age is not enjoyment, 
but consolation ; and this is the grand item omit- 
ted in the provision. To discover what the con- 
solations of age are, it is only required to consider 
what life is when it reaches that epoch. No lon- 
ger anticipation, no longer action. These two 
valuable portions of the inheritance it was born 
to, it has run through ; but it may have been—it 
should have been—laying up a treasure store 
which could not be inherited—reminiscence. 
Therein lies the little reserve of bankrupt life, the 
modest competency which may carry it in com- 
fort to its end. That is the treasure which alone 
can compensate for what time has robbed it of; 
the fund it must be able to draw upon when 
pains, and infirmities, and weariness demand 
liquidation—or acknowledge itself beggared. It 
will be seen that this view involves investment in 
other funds than the three per cents. as e com- 
plete or even adequate provision for age Without 
venturing to touch here on the prime consolation 
needful in all stages of life, and indispensable 
in tho last, but treating morely on buman means 
to human happiness, it may be insisted on that in 
culture of heart and intellect, of faculties and af- 
fections, is the main provision to be made for the 
complacency and gratification of life’s declining 
years.” i 

[Aye, and we go further; we state, on the au- 
thority of man’s organization, that without a re- 
ligious trust in Providence—without that spiritof 
resignation which the culture of the higher nature 
—the spiritual—there will be no peace of mind, 
no happiness in old age. Money can never sup- 
ply the place of a happy trust in God.] 


SxNSInLE Sicns—How 10 DeEreRMINE WHERE 
Warn 1s.—A genticman related his experience 
in this matter. An Irishman in his employ- 
ment, in order to asccrtain where he ought to 
dig to obtain water soonest, got a stone and 
buried it over-night in the ground, next to the 


hog-pen. In the morning he found it quite 
moist, but not sufficiently so to suit his fancy. 
Next night he tried it in another spot, and it 
was found very wet on the following morning. 
There,“ said Patrick, you will find water not 
many feet deep, and plenty of it.” Sure enough, 
in a few days’ digging, Patrick confirmed his 
prediction, notwithstanding the jeers of the 
workmen, finding a vcin which filled the well to 
overflowing, and rendering it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to bail out the water so as to stone it. The 
philosophy of the operation seems to be that as 
the great evaporation takes place from tho sur- 
face of the earth during the night, water rises up 
from the depths below to supply the loss, and 
accumulates in the vicinity of the stone, often 
making quite a puddlo.— Am. Inst. Farmer's Club. 


(There must be something in it; but wo should 
look for other indications before investing 
largely in ‘‘ boring’’ or digging. The above is 
far more sensible than the crotched-stick or 
witch-hazel whim. ] 
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GET READY FOR 1867. 


Two dollars in greenbacks will pay for a single copy 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED 
a year, or from January, 1867, to January, 1868. Our club 
rates aro as follows: Five copies, $9; Ten copies, $15; 
Twenty copies, $30, and, for premium, a copy of New 
Physiognomy,” value $5; Thirty copies, $45, and a 
Student’s Sct, value $10; Forty copics, $60, and a Stu- 
dent's Set with New Physlognomy.“ value $15; Fifty 
copies, $75, and $20 dollars worth of our own publica- 
tions as a premium; One IIundred copies, $150, and $50 
in our publicatlons as a premium. 

CLUBS may be made up at one or a hundred different 
post- ofdces, but should be sent in before, or as near the 
1st of January as possible, up to which date these terms 
will hold good. 

Premiums will be sent as per order, by post or express, 
at the cost of the receiver. The postage on New 
Physlognomy.“ when prepaid, is 50 cents. The larger 
premiums, including books or busts, must go by express 
or as freight. We are now ready to record new names 
or re-enter present subscribers on our new books for 
1867. Let clubs be made up at once. 
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ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS. 


For One Thousand Dollars, we will send Five Hundred 
copies of the JouRNAL to Five Hundred new subscrib- 
ers a ycar, and one ef STEINWAY AND Sons’ best Rose- 
wood Seven Octaves Pianos—manufacturers’ price, $625. 

For Four Hundred Dollars, Two Hundred JOURNALS 
to new subscribers, and one of Grovestem & Co.'s 
best $250 planos. 

For Two Hundred Dollars, One IIundred copies of the 
JOURNAL to new subscribers, and one of Mason AND 
Hamm's Fine Octave Cabinet Organs—price $130. 

For One Hundred and Fifty Dollars, One Hundred 
copies of the JOURNAL, and a sct of Forty Portraits, 
intended for Lecturcra on Phrenology—valuc $30. 

For Eighty Dollars, Forty JOURNALS a year, and one 
of Howarp’s New Precch-Loading Rifles, called the 
Thunderbolt. The best sporting gun ever made—value 
$2. 

For Sevonty Dollars, Thirty-five JouRNALSAS to new 
subecribors, and either Wheeler and Wilson's, Weed's. 
Wilcox and Gibbs’, or the Empire Sewing Machine, or 
Dalton’s Knitting? ‘achine, as may be preferred—$55. 

For Ferty Dollars, Twenty JOURNALS a ycar, and one 
of Doty’s Washing Machincs—value $15; or, if preferred, 
one ef the best Clothes Wringere—price the same. 
Every house ought to be furnished with one of these 
labor-saving machines, 

It is scarcely necessary for us to describe at length 
the merits of the premiums we offer. Sufflce it, the 
Pianos and Melodeons are among the best; the Sewing 
Machines have a world - wide reputation; the New 
Sporting Rife is the best gun we ever saw; the Wash - 
ing Machine and the Clothes Wringer are the best of the 
kind. 

Failing to obtain the full number of subscribere to 
make up a club for either of the premiums, we will 
accept the amourt and number of names sent at the 
game rates, and receive cash to balance. In such cases 
no effort, though but partially successful, will be lost. 
We wish the agent to be liberally remunerated for his 
services; though many will work gratis for the good 
they may do. 

Our object is to induce our friends to place a copy of 
the JounRAL. in the hands of every family. May God 
bless the efforts of aLL who work in the interest of 
hamanity. 
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Conrusion or Tonavurs.—A distinguished geog- 
rapher has enumerated 860 distinct languages, 
and 6,000 dialects in the world. Of these. 58 be- 
long to Europe, 114 to Africa, 124 to Asia, 417 to 
America, and 117 to Oceanica. This probably 
does not comprise the whole, for many provinces 
have a tongue more or less peculiar. In the 
South Scas it is sald that there are little islands 
close together, the inhabitants of which can not 


\ understand each other. 
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Communications. 


Under this heed we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem safiicicntly interesting or suggestive to merit a place bere, but 
without fodorsiag either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth. 


DRYING UP OF THE MISSISSIP?I. 


Dovustiess the idea conveyed by the title of this 
article will be a novel one to many of your readers, but 
to those whom it may concern, and who are best able to 
judge of its truthfulness, it is generally believed to em- 
body a melancholy reality. It is now, I believe, about 
fourteen years since the Upper Mississippi has been 
regularly plowed by steamboats throughout the season 
of navigation. 

During that time the river has been slowly changing 
its features in many particulars, until the growing appre- 
hension has finally ripened into a conviction that this 
portion of the Father of Waters“ is constantly under- 
going a process of deterioration. This is no impulsive 
inference from the phenomena of a single scason, but a 
conclusion reluctantly deduced from years of the closest 
observation. The most reliable authority as to the 
truthfulness of this fact is, as a matter of course, that of 
the experienced steamboat men, who have for season 
after scason navigated these northern waters until every 
one of the innumcrable curves, complications, and 
peculiarities of the rjver, and the ten thousand bluffs 
which rear their rugged outlines in imposing grandeur 
on either side, have become as familiar to their search · 
ing cyc as the individuals of their households. It is 
from this source that we derive the most conclusive of 
our facts; their uniform testimony being that the Mis- 
sissippl, or at least the upper portion, is gradually but 
none the less certainly drying up. 

This fact has made itsclf so appreciable this year, that 
even now, before the season is more than half passed, 
the packet companies have been obliged to withdraw their 
larger boats from that portion of the river above the city 
of Winona, Minn., and to navigate that part by their 
smaller boats exclusively. This arrangement was made 
only upon an urgent necessity, and is one of which no 
one used to seeing the large boats floundering around 
upon innumerable sand-bars can doubt the propriety. 
Formerly this was not the case. Ten years ago the 
largest boats could ascend to St. Paul without difficulty, 
and avoid intervening obstacles without a fraction of the 
care which is now requisite. 

These are the facts; and as they have attracted con- 
siderable notice of late, they have given rise to various 
embryotic theories, none of which, however, have given 
a direct and satisfactory account of the cansative agencies. 

There are none, I presume, who will donbt the fact, 
that when wild portions of country are appropriated by 
man and caltivated by the arts of civilization and 
husbandry, they undergo a very perceptible change in 
climate, and physical features in general. Such at least 
is the fact uniformly demonstrated by the history of our 
own country as the tide of life has fowed westward, and 
successive States have been founded npon the ruins of 
primeval nature. The arts of man leave their imprinte 
not only on the carth but in the atmosphere, very fre- 
quently working radical revolutions in the entire physical 
system of a region of country. 

Ever since the first settlement of Minnesota these 
causes have been vigorously at work, and the cffects are 
now becoming very apparent. Fields have been tilled, 
vegetation increased, groves have been obliterated, and 
especially in the immense pineries of the North the 
work of destruction has been prosecuted with effectivo 
energy. Unquestionably these changes have affected the 
climate, and they have accordingly been appealed to by 
persons cndeavoring to account for this diminution of 
the Mississippi as agencies which have decreased the 
amount of moisture and the annual quantity of snow 
and rain. This position upon examination, however, is 
clearly untenable. Instead of the fall of rain and snow 
decreasing, the fact is that each successive year wit- 
nesses an increase. 

Upon the first settlemcnt of this State, its character- 
istic virtue was the dryness of its atmosphere and the 


small amount of rain which answered abundantly the 
purposes of vegetation, the annual fall never being esti- 
mated at more than about 27 or 28 inches. This distin- 
guishing feature has, however, steadily become less ap- 
preciable, last winter being characterized by the greatest 
quantity of snow fallen in ten years, and this summer as 
one of the rainiest scasons ever experienced in the State, 
Yet in the presence of these data the fact of the unpar- 
alleled shallowness of the Upper Mississippi remains un- 
disputed. It is obvious, then, that the phenomenon mast 
be accounted for by causes more indirect than thoee 
hitherto advanced, and after careful investigation I am 
inclined to think it susceptible of a more satisfactory 
solution. 

Instead of attributing it to a diminution in the annual 
quantity of water, I would ascribe it to the absence of 
the former economy of nature in the use of it. 

The Mississippi, with its sourco in the extreme north 
of Minnesota, wends its way southward through vast 
pineries, and its scores of tributarics, penctrating every 
portion of the eurrounding country as far north as the 
great continental water-shed near the British boundaries. 
In former years, these fastnesses of nature nourished 
and preserved in their strongholds vast quantities of 
snow until about the first of June, and then yielding to 
the influence of the summer's sun, the flood-gates were 
opened and the June rise“ was the effect, which made 
its appearance with as much regularity as the seasons 
themsclves. Of late years, however, it bas been more 
irregular and has finally ceased altogether, instead of 
which we have a regular flood in the latter part of April. 
These facts I conceive will admit of but one conclasion, 
and that is, not thet nature is less bountifal than in the 
past, but that she is less cconomical. 

Formerly the river received its spring supplies solely 
from the rain and the melting of tho snow in the lower 
latitudes; by the time they were exhausted, the flelds of 
snow farther north would be gradually opened, culmi- 
nating, as was before stated. about the firat of June, but 
extending in different degrees through several months, 
and supplying the river abundantly until some time in 
September, when the fall rains would partially fill their 
place, although during the last six or cight weeks of the 
navigable season the river was always nearly as low as 
it is this year. Now, on the contrary, on acccunt of the 
very material modification in the temperatarc—which is 
universally admitted to have taken placo—and the de- 
struction of the pincries, thus leaving che region unpro- 
tected from the encroachments of summer, the entire 
field of the river's supply yields to the vigorous assanits 
of early spring, and the boundless flelde of snow which 
formerly served as a prolific and gradually developing 
fountain of supply, now disappear with the epring 
showers, and after a portion is abeorbed and wasted 
upon overwhe!med arcas of land, is precipitated south- 
ward in an ungovernable flood about the last of April. 
This was the exact mode of action this spring, and the 
low water for the last six weeks is an anmistakable in- 
dication that what was formerly meted out by nature as 
it was needed, is now swept by in a aseless torrent or 
absorbed by vast areas of inundated land, thus leaving 
the upper river almost annavigable by large boats after 
the middle of June. 

Upon the facts here set forth yon can rely; as to the 
theory of their causes it may bo erroneous, but is the 
most satisfactory I have yet been able to arrive at. 

If the Mississippi is dryfmg up, there is certainly a 
cause for it, and as there are multitudes interested in the 
fact, doubtless many will take pleasure in searching for 
the reason, MsLaNer. 
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To Make A Canpie Burn arr NIOREr.—I re- 
member seeing, some years since, in an agricultu- 
ral work, now out of print, an article on ‘‘ econ- 
omy of candles,’’ which may be new and useful 
to many of our readers. When, as in cases of 
sickness, a dull light is wished, or when matches 


are mislaid, put fincly powdered salt on the can- 
dle till it reaches the black part of the wick. In 
this way a mild and steady light may be kept 
through the night, by a small piece of candle.— 
Tribune. 
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Literary Hotices. 


LA works noticeg in Tur PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL moy be ordered from this 


Essays on Human Rios 


AND THEIR POLITICAL GUARANTEES. By 
E. P. Hurlbut, Counselor-at-Law—since 


Ju of the Supreme Court in New 
York. With Notes by George Combe, 
em The Origin of Human Rights; 
The Trne ction of Government; The 


Constitution of Government; Constitu- 
tional Limitations and Prohibitions; The 
Elective Franchise; Rights Emanating 
from the Sentiments and Affections : The 
Rights of Woman; The Right of Prop- 
erty and its Normal Relations; Intellec- 


2 ce stpal 1 50. 

i Foran & Wak 809 popni, K. N. 
Why this profound and most valuable 
work has obtained so small a sale we can 
not understand. It was fitst published by 
Messrs. Greeley & MeElrath; republished 
in Edinburgh, with Notes by Geo. Combe ; 
and then, on its intrinsie merits, by our- 
selves. This was before the war, and we 
found but a limited sale for the work. The 
nation is agitated on questions ably dis- 
cussed by this author, who takes a phreno- 
logical view of things, and who can teach 
our statesmen what they ought to know. 
If a copy of “Human Rieuts” could be 
placed in the hands of every one of our leg- 
islators—State and National—great good 
would come of it. We still have a part 
of the edition on hand, which was printed 
in 1853. 


A Practicat TREATISE ON TUE 


Dissasts or Wonen. By F. W. Von 
Scanzoni, Professor of Midwifery and 
the Diseases of Females in the Univer- 
sity of Wurzburg, Counselor to [lis Maj- 
esty the King of Bavaria, Chevalier of 
many Orders. Translated from the 
French of Drs. I. Dor and A. Socin, and 
annotated with the approval of the au- 
thor, by Augustus cr, A.M. 
M.D., Professor of Clinical Midwifery and 
the Diseases of Women in the Now York 
Medical College, ctc. With upward of 
sixty illustrations. Pp. 669, royal octavo. 
Cloth, $6. May be had at this office. 


This · volume ig exceedingly rich in the 
etiology, pathology, and therapeutics of 
female diseases, embracing, as it does, all 
the improvements which have been real- 
ized in these sciences during the last twen- 
ty years. Prof. Scanzoni, in treating on 
the diseases of women as a specialty, has 
brought to the task the rare experience of 
a long series of years devoted to the study 
of midwifery and the diseases of women 
in the hospices of Prague and Wurzburg, 
and his observations and experience, based 
on physiological and pathological princi- 
ples, are set forth by him in a very lucid 
and interesting style. The methodical ar- 
rangement of the subject-matter, together 
with the ample illustrations, and the au- 
thor’s fame, serves still further to en- 
hance the value of the work. The French 
and American translators also contribute 
valuable notes, rendering the work of great 
practical value to the medical fraternity; 
and as a text-book fofBtudents, or as a ro- 
liable aid to the busy practitioner and to 
the accoucher, it is invaluable. 


Porms sy ELIZABETH AKERS. 

ha age 8 Boston: Ticknor & 

elds. 16mo. Blue and goid. Cloth. 
Price 81 50. 


In this collection of Miss Akers, more 
familiarly known to the literary public 
under the nom de plume of Florence Percy, 
we find mach of the sweetness of Mra. 
Hemans. The sprightly, joyous, and ar- 
dent constitute the main features of the 
poems, and render them specially attract- 
ive. They are all quite brief, but as versi- 
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fled specimens of condensed thought will 
compare favorably with the minor poems 
of Whittien Ia A Dream“ Miss Akers 
seems to have attained the climax of pas- 
sionate sweetness. 


Tor New ORLEANS CRESCENT 
Montarty. A 1 of Literature, 
Art, Science, and ety Wm. Evelyn, 
Editor. .Vol. I., No. 8, September, 1 

Svo., paper. Price 50 cts. 

The literature of the South has received 
a valuable addition in the Crescent Month- 
ly, the third number of which is to hand. 
Its contents are varied and interesting, 
among which are articles on A New 
Mountain Range,” an ingenious article on 
the Plutonic influences in the Mississippi 
Valley; Modern Armies, their Organiza- 
tion and Spirit;“ Dreams; Literary 
Ambition; Dahlgren's Raid, his Papers, 
Death, and Burial,” ctc., etc., together with 
an exceedingly spicy editorial melange. 
We dissent from the views expressed by 
the writer on Modern Armies, who clings 
to the absurd State-rights notions of Mr. 
Calhoun and other sesesh theorists, Amer- 
ica is to be one great, grand union—a pow- 
er in the world second to no other. 


5 
A YANKEE IN CANADA, WITH 


ANTI-SLAVERY AND REFORM PAPERS. 
By Henry D. Thoreau, author of “A 

eek on the Concord and Merrimac Riv- 
ers,” t Walden,” Cape Cod,” etc. Bos- 
ton 8 Ticknor & Fields. 12mo. Cloth. 


This humorous and decidedly prolific au- 
thor gives in this, his latest book, his views 
on Canadian life and the civil policy of New 
England, especially Massachusetts. His 
description of a week's tour in Canada is 
certainly laughter breeding, if not alto- 
gethcr instructive. The Essay on Thomas 
Carlyle and Life without Principle,” 
though having very little to do with the 
title of the volume, are about the most in- 
teresting features of it. Mr. Thoreau ap- 
pears to be a strong admirer of the Scoto- 
Anglican author. 

Tur Pokus or Tuos. KIBBLE 
Hervey, edited by Mrs. T. K. Hervey, 
with a Memoir. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1866. Cloth, gilt. $1 50. 

This collection of Mr. Hervey’s efforts in 
verse presents an attractive appearance in 
its blue and gold binding. Contributor as 
he was to the London Art Journal, his 
poems may be considered as of no mean 
order. In fact, for sprightliness and grace, 
some of his compositions are unsurpassed 
by any modern writer. Some of his 
shorter effusions, like ‘‘ The Shepherd's 
Grave,“ The Lay of the Lowly,“ and 
„ Beneflcence,“ are gems, and well worth 
consideration. 


Tne New York Tribune 
has gained over 56,000 new subscribers 
since the 1st of August, and is still rapidly 
increasing. Politicians speculate on this 
fact, and declare that the Radicals are to 
“ swecp the feld” in the present elections. 
We publish the Tribune prospectus in our 
present number, where terms aro given. 


For 1865, 1866, AND 1867. 
—The THREE ILLUSTRATED ANNUALS OF 
PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY, Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, for these three years, contain a mass 
of interesting scientific matter, as follows: 

Physiognomy Illustrated; Debate in 
Crania, a capital thing; A Young Hero; 
Fighting Physiognomies Illustrated; The 
Color of the Eye; The Five Races, or Man 
Illustrated; Great Men; A Word to Boys; 
Lines on a Human Skull; Palmer, the En- 
glish Poisoner; Self-Reliance; Our Muse- 
um; The Bliss of Giving; An Almanac for 
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a Hundred Years; The Worid to Come; 
Signs of Character in the Eyes; Where to 
Find a Wife; General Information; An- 
drew Johnson; Abraham Lincoln; Julius 
Cæsar ; Character in the Walk; The Moth- 
er of Rev. John Wesley; Character in the 
Eyes ; Practical Uses of Phrenology ; Stam- 
mering and Stuttering — its Cause and 
Cure; Lieut.-Gen. Ulysses S. Grant; The 
Red Man and the Black Man, with Por- 
traits; Heads of the Leading Clergy; 
Heads of the Most Notorious Boxers; Fate 
of the Twelve Apostles; Two Qualities of 
Men; Home Conrtesies: Cornelius Van- 
derbilt; Language of the Eyes; Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiology; Brigham Young,,. Por- 
trait and Character; Richard Cobden; 
Phrenology at Home; Major-Gen. Wm. T. 
Sherman; John Bright; How to Study 
Phrenology; Names of the Faculties; 
Hindoo Heads and Characters; Fat Folks 
and Lean Folks; Immortality — Scientific 
Proofs ; Thomas Carlyle; The Jew—Racial 
Peculiarities; Civilization and Beauty; 
The Hottentot; A Bad Head; Forming So- 


cicties; Matrimonial Mistakes; Hand- 
Writing; How to Conduct Public Meetings ; 
Eliza Cook, the Poetess; Rov. James Mar- 
tineau ; Rev. Dr. Pusey; Froude, the His- 
torian; Thiers, the French Statesman ; 
John Ruskin, the Art-Writer; Rev. Chas. 
Kingsley ; Bashfalnees — Difiidence — Ti- 
midlty; Cause and Cure; Eminent Amer- 
ican Clergymen; The S iritual and Physi- 
cal; Large Eyes; Ira Aldridge, the 

dian; Influence of Marriage on Morals; 
5 “arein etc. 3 more ghan 186 
engrav usi ; ce for the 
post-paid, only 40 cents. Address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA, & 
Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the 
People, is now fast approaching its com- 
pletion, and will form of itself, when bound, 
a complete library of knowledge. Num- 
ber3 109 and 110 are to hand, bringing the 
work down to Synthesis.“ Price 25 cte. 
semi-monthly.“ 


Tae CALIFORNIA TEACHER, 
a journal of School and Home Education, 
for October, is before us, and furnishes in 
ite rather interesting colamns abundant 
testimony as to the appreciation of educa- 
tional influences by the people of the 
“Gold State.” The articles published in 
the “Teacher” have no little merit, and 
speak well for Californian literature. 


Tun Seventh Annual Report 
of the Trustees of the Cooper Union for 
the Advancement of Science and Art, pre- 
sents an interesting exhibit of the chari- 
table work of this institution during the 
past year. We are sorry, however, that 
the gallery of paintings has been closed, as 
it was the only institution of the kind open 
to the public in our city. The room, how- 
ever, formerly occupied by the paintings 
will be used for educational purposes, giv- 
ing free instruction to those who are dis- 
posed to attend. Would that New York 
had more philanthropists of the school of 
the founder of this institution. 


Tux Contest: A Poem. By 


George P. Carr. Chicago: P. L. Hans- 
com. 1866. Price $1 38. 


This is a war poem, in four cantos, de- 
scribing vividly tho historic incidents of 
our late contest. Canto first portrays the 
election of President Lincoln; the subse- 
quent rebellion ; the massing of the troops: 
and the conflict. Canto second is devoted 
to the storming of Sumter. Canto third to 
the New Orleans expedition. And canto 
fourth to the Army of the Cumberland. It 
is a neat volume, and no doubt will prove 
acceptable to every one who was interest- 
ed in the contest. 
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[Among the late issues Of the press not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting .] 


WILnNELM von HUMBOLDT’8S 
Courss or LineuisticaL Stupres. By Gd. 
J. Adler, A.M. 8vo. pp. 48. Paper, $1 . 


THe WorkKS OF THE RiGuT 
Hoxona IE Epxuunn Burks. Revised 
Edition. Vol. 8. 12m. pp. iv., 488. Cloth, 
$2 50. 

DBALLADS, Lyrics & Hymns. 
By Alice Cary. Tinted paper. Portrait. 
12mo. pp. ix., 388. Cloth, full gilt, $8; 
piain, $4 50. 

CurisTIE; or, the Way Home. 
2 vols. 16mo. pp. 800, 312. Cloth, $2 W. 


Tne War-Ticer; or, Ad- 
ventures and Wonderful Fortunes of the 
Young Sea-Chief and his Lad Chow. A 
Tale of the Conquest of China. By Wil 
liam Dalton. Illustrations by H. 8. Mel- 
ville. 16mo. pp. 837. $1 75. 


History or rar REFORMA- 
TION IN EUROPE IN THE Ti or CALVIN. 
By J. H. Merle D'Aubigné, D.D. Vol. 4. 
England, Geneva, France, Germany, and 
Italy. 12mo. xxxi., 491. Cloth, $2 25. 


Dick Borer; or, Getting 
on in Life. 18mo. pp. 196. Cloth, % cts. 


Paul. BLARKE; or, The Story 
of a Boy's Perils on the Islands of Corsica 
and Monte Cristo. By Alfred Elwes. H- 
lustrations by H. Anelay. 16mo. pp. 388. 
Cloth, $1 7. 


Enctanp Two IIUNDRED 
Years Ago. ByE. H. Gillett. 16mo. pp. 
983. Cloth, $1 50. 


Tur OFFICE oF tne Hoty 
COMMUNION IN THE Book or ComNON 
PRAYER: a Series of Lectures. By Eà- 
ward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., etc. 18mo. 
pp. xiv., 854. Cloth, $1 50. 


Tur Gorpen LavpER Sz 
RIES. By Alice Gray. 6 vols. 18mo. 
Cloth, uniform, in box, $4. Containing 
Nettic’s Mission, pp. 141; Little Margery, 
pp. 150; Margery’s City Home, pp. 180; 
The Crossing Sweeper, pp. 144; Rosy Con- 
roy’s Lessons, pp. 144; Ned Delan’s Gar- 
ret, pp. 150. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. Pri- 
mary ; or Introduction to the Study of Geo- 
graphy. 4to. pp. 118. Bds. $1 50. 


— 


GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. No. 
2. Tho Earth and its Inhabitants. Com- 
mon School Geography. 4to. pp. 147. Bàs. 
$2 W. 


KerytTo Guyor’s Watt Maps. 
Geographical Teaching; being a Complete 
Guide to the Use of Guyot's Wall Maps, 
with fall Instructions for Drawing the Maps 
in Accordance with Guyot's System of 
Constructive Map Drawing. 12mo. pp. 116. 
Bds. $1 W. 


APPLETON’S HANDBOOK OF 
AMERICAN TRAVEL. The Southern Tour: 
being a Guide through Md., D. C., Va., N. 
C., S. C., Ga., Fla., Ala., Miss., La., Tex., 
Ark., Tenn., and Ky. W.th Descriptive 
Sketches of Cities, etc., etc. With Mape 


of Routes of Travel and Different Cities. 
By Edward H. Hall. 12mo. pp. xii., 142, 
Flex. cloth, $3 . 
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Tus Lyte TRAPPER. 
W. Heard Hillyard. And other Stories. 
lustrated. 16mo. pp. 298. Cloth, 81 UB. 


Tar Canticies NoTED, with 
Accompanying Harmonies. Edited by John 
H. Hopkins, Jr., M.A., Deacon. 12mo. pp. 
111. Cloth, $1 50. 


HARMONIES TO THE CANTI- 
cues Norep, and to the Holy Communion. 
By John H. Hopkins, Jr. 8vo. pp. 42, 28. 
Cloth, $2. 


SIMPLE Trurss TOR EARN- 
EST Mops. By Norman Macleod, D.D. 
Cloth, $1 50. 

“ OMNIPOTENCE (THE) OF 
Lovina-Kinpyzss:” being a Narrative of 
the Results of a Lady's Seven Months’ 
Work among the Fallenin Glasgow. 16mo. 
pp. 340. Cloth, $1 50. 


DISCOURSES OF REDEMPTION, 
as Revealed at Sundry Times and in 
Divers Manners.“ Designed both as Bib. 
lical Expositions for the People and Hints 
to Theological Students of a Popular Meth- 
od of Exhibiting the Divers“ Revela- 
tions through Patriarchs, Prophets, Jesus, 
and his Apostles. Rev. Stuart Robinson. 
8vo. pp. 488. Cloth, $3 50. 


go onr Forrespondents. 


QUESTIONS or GENERAL INTEREST’ 
will be answered in this department. Ne 
hace no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promplly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond tn the “next number. Your 
“ Best THovuenuts” solicited. 

Ax ORDER ron Books. JOURNALS, 
élve., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions Jor this department—To CORRE- 
SPONDENTS—and@ communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slips, 


Spsciat Norics— Owing to tie crowded 


State Of our columns generally, and the pres- 


sure upon this department in particular, we 
shall be compelled hereafter to decline all 


- questions relating to subjects not properly 


coming within the scope of this JOURNAL. 
Queries relating to Puysio1oay, PHRENOL- 
vay, PuysioGNomy, PsycHoLocy, ETH- 
NOLOGY, and ANTITROPOLOGY., or the gene- 
ral ScrENCE or MAN, twill still be in order, 


-provided they shali be deemed Qf GENERAL 


INTEREST. Vite your question plainly on 
@ BEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only ONE at a time, 


— — — — ll —•— — —— — 


By |ia 


Se Sra er Spee I RPE ir SO eRe D 


c 


-of 25 weighing 165 pounds, and being six 


— 


side, generally the right, becomes the 
rger. We think men are not right- 
handed by accident; that it is an institute 
of nature. Men do not talk and sing be- 
cause taught to do so. They talk and sing 
in a particular manner because of instruc- 
tion and example—but they talk and sing 
because it is in their nature to do 80. 


Smarr IIANDS AND FEET.— 


Do all finely-o ized persons have small 
hands and feet Pe 


Ans. No; nor are all persons having 
small hands and fcet finely organized. A 
coarse man and a fine woman might unite 
in marriage, producing a child that resem- 
bled the father in coarseness, but inherit- 
ing a small head and foot, and other deli- 
cate features, from the mother. Another 
might take the fineness of quality from the 
mother, yet inherit large hands and feet, 
and other heavy and rngged indications, 
from the coarse father. 


Hraps.—At what age does 
the head attain its full size? 

Ans. That depends somewhat on the 
constitution of the person. One attains 
his growth ia body and head at 17; am- 
other at 27; and another at 37, or even 
later. Commonly, the head and body at- 
tain their size from 21 t 21 to 25 years of age. 


INcREASE OF Braryn.—Can 


a person's head, measuring 213% inches, be 
increased in size to 223% inches in five 
years, the person being twenty-five years 


igh? If so, what is the best method 


at obtaining the desired object? 

Ans. We have known individuals to have 
an increase of brain in teu years from 217 
to 22% inches, and the increase occurred 
aftcr the partics were more than twenty- 
five years of age. It is not every one who 
has constitutional vigor enough thus to 
increase the brain after the body has at- 
tained to its full size, but it is not uncom- 
mon for the brain to grow until the age of 
forty-five years. As to the best method of 
brain growth, it is very simple. Let the 
health be preserved, the vital conditions 
kept strong and good. By temperate liv- 
ing and a liberal exercise of the mind—not 
merely the mathematical or metaphysical, 
literary or mechanical talents, but also the 
feclings, the emotions, the sentiments, 
and thereby the blood will be invited to 
the brain, and its whole substance will be 


rendered active, and thus it will be likely 


to increase in size. A person with but 
little vitality may use intensely one set of 
faculties, and through them use up ali 
his vitality, while three fourths of the or- 
gans of the brain are inactive. Such a 
brain may increase in size in the organs 
that are used, but not in the other organs; 


ONE-SIDED PEOPLE..—I have | indeed, the unused parts may decrease as 
noticed, in the portraits of great men, | fast as the portions which are used shall 


that the face and head are almost always 
canted to one side; one eyebrow is higher 
than the other, and the mouth appears to 
be twistcd to one side or distorted, and 
one shoulder is often more clevated than 
k other. Are they really so, or do they 

simply so appear tome? Does Secretive- 


ness tend to make people hold the head to | come smaller by disuse or inactiv 


one side? 

Ans. A straight face is a rare thing; gen- 
erally the right side is the larger; this ralses 
one drow, and tends to tilt or twist the 
mouth. The right side of the brain, the 
right lung, and right side are usually larger 


increase; so that the brain, as a whole, 
may remain sane or even become 
smaller. 


DECREASE OF Oncans.—Do 
phrenological organs which are | A 
vie, o 
that in after years they would be mar 
less in a chart? 


Ans. The whole brain, a group of organs, 
or a single organ, becomes smaller in con- 
sequence of mental inactivity. Sometimes, 
after full maturity, inactivity of intellect 


than the left, and tho right arm is not only | causes that part of the skull which const!- 
larger, but stronger than the leſt. Is it be- , tutes the forehead to become thickened; 

cause it is used more? Then why is the same would be likely to occur relative 
it used more? Why do not men use to the moral or top-head, of the social or 


the left Instead of the right, 


or both | back-head, or of the selfish or side-head. 


with equal facility? In many cases there In such cases there would not be a corre- 
ia too little vitality to feed both hecmi- | sponding diminution of the size of the 


sphores of the brain, consequently one surface. Sometimes, also, organs become 


Paes 


uncommonly activé, and the skull is ren- 
dered thin over the organs, in which cases 
the organs are really larger than they are 
indicated. In persons under thirty years 
of age, the changes in the size and activity 
of the brain will be, with practical cer- 
tainty, indicated by the surface of the 
head. We have a method of determining 
the relative thickness of different parts of 
the skull during life, as well as the abso- 
lute thickness of the skull in general. This 
is done by ascertaining the vibrating ca- 
pacity or tendency of the craniam when 


the pereon speaks. 


ELECTRICITY, | MaGNETISM.— 
What temperament is most favorable toa 
large amount of electrical or magnetic 
power? 


Ans. The mental temperament is the ba- 
sis of this power, but there must be a good 
degree of the motive temperament to give 
it strength, and an ample supply of the 
vital to feed and sustain that power. 


Wuar are ‘the characteris- 


tics of persons who have Causality, Com- 
parison, Eventuality, Ideality, Conscien- 


tlousness, and Cautiousness la rge, with In- 
dividnality full, Veneration erate, and 
with tho back-head, except Continuity, 


small ? 

Ans. We have a basketfal of such ques- 
tions cvery month. Men sit down and im- 
aginc themselves to have a certain class of 
organs, or they get their heads examined 
by a phrenologist who knows or does not 
know much about the subject, and then we 
are asked to spend an hour studying out 
and writing the indications from charts 
thus marked. Such questions are by no 
means of public intcrest. Sometimes per- 
sons get into a dispute on the subject of 
mental pecultarities, and in this way ex- 
pect us to decide their questions. If per- 
sons would read the Self-Instructor, they 
could find out the definition, the uses, and 
the influences of each onc of the faculties, 
and would be able to draw for themselves 
a tolerably correct conclusion. 

The sketch of the faculties before named 
shows reasoning power, fair observation, 
good memory and imagination, integrity 
and prudence, with less of the social na- 
ture; we would say a thinker rather than 
a doer, and selfish in certain respects. 
Such a man would sit and read, neglecting 
his friends and family, at least in the so- 
cial courtesies which belong to the de- 
partment of domestic life. 


Farrn.— How can the fac- 
ulty which gives faith be increased ? 

Ans. The power of believing that which 
is not proved, or which lies out of the realm 
of tangible evidence or demonstration, is 
imparted by the moral sentiments, espe- 
cially by the faculty called Spirituality, and 
is susceptible of culture like all the other 
powers. This is done by the exercise of 
the faculty, by meditating on spiritual and 
divine things, a future state, immortality, 
etc. Avoid skepticism; open the mind to 
receive impressions, presentiments, and 
intuitions; try to feel that the spirit of the 
living God is about you, guiding your 


‘affairs and making all things work for 


your ultimate good. 


Hatr.—Does tne hair indi- 
cate a fine quality of brain? 
Ans. It is one of the indications. 
Does any partieniar color of hair indicate 
any particular quality of brain ? 
Ans. No. 
Does a full or heavy a indicate a fall 


‘development of the min 


Ans. A fall beard indicates constitution- 
al rather than mental peculiarities. It in- 


— 


dicates strength, health, vigor, and virility, 
but we do not regard it as an indication of 
mentality. We think a goat knows more 
than a sheep, but not because it has a 
beard. 


Toe JEws.—In your Jour- 


NAL, a few monthe ago, you had a notice 
of a weekly Jewish pa paper, the Messenger, 
I believe. Do you think its teachi and 
articles would conflict with my convictions 
as a Christian? You recommended its 
reading to your subscribers. Do you ad- 
viee us to read it as containing suitable 
information ? 
I should like to know something about 
8 7 Jews myself. I believe they are wrong - 
brm most Writere, and I believe even by 
Ar. ells in his NEw Purslod Nou. Do 
you not think it would be interesting to 
your readers to publish an article or series 
of articles in your magazine doing justice 
to the Jews? INQUIRER. 


Ans. We commended the Jewish Messen- 
ger as the best modern literary exponent 
of the Jewish doctrines, and as up to the 
times in the advocacy of art, education, 
reforms, etc. Christians may read it with 
the same freedom that they would read 
anything elso for information not in ac- 
cordance with their faith. Tho J. A. is as 
liberal as any non-controversial sectarian 
journal, and we find it instructive. In his 
New Puysiocnomy Mr. Wells described 
the Jews, naming their peculiarities as he 
sincerely believed them to be, without 
prejudice and with no other wish than to 
do them justice. The PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL is open to any fair writer who 
may wish to vindicate the truth as he be- 
lieves it to be concerning the scattered 
tribes of Israel. 

We regard mankind alike, as human 
beings entcrtaining different views and 
opinions according to edueation, situation, 
and circumstances ; ; and the Christian, 
Jew, and pagan arc only parts of the hu- 
man race placed here for a purpose; and 
when the mission of cach shall have been 
fulfilled, let us hope that it may be well. 


Publishers Department. 


ENCOURAGEMENT.— We have 
recently received the following brief but 
interesting opinion from a distinguished 
clergyman who indicates a warm interest 
in our efforts: 

“THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NaL is not appreciated because it is not 
known. It has a large circulation, but it 


-| ought to have one larger. It is a suitable 


magazine for all classes of people, as its 
alm is to elevate mankind. The truth is 
presented to the world of readers in an 
attractive form. In no other periodical of 
its kind have I seen so nmch order. 
t Order,’ it is said, ‘is heaven's first law.’ 
It has its faults, but they are small ones. 
The high moral tone pervading every part 
is worthy of all praise, and shoun. c 
coneidered more in the selection of reading 
matter for the y circle. It has only 
to be seen to be read. It has only to be 
read to be appreciated. If it is appreci- 
ated, the life will be reformed and the sou) 
brought back to God. a. D.” 


One-ArmED Mex.—It has 
been suggested that disabled soldiers 
should have the preference in such public 
office as they may be qualified to fll 
Clerkships in revenue offices, post-offices, 
etc., can be filled by them. They can also 
sell tickets at railway stations, receive the 
fares at tolbgates, ferries, and the like; 
canvass for new books, magazines, news- 
papers, sell patented articles, and so forth. 
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Those who are capable, may teach, preach, 
lecture, practice law, medicine, or Phre- 
nology. Some of our most efficient agents 
are one-armed men. Persons are induced 
to subscribe for the JouRNAL partly with a 
view to help the worthy agent, for whom 
all true hearts feel a real sympathy. We 
are opposed to all beggars and begging, 
and only those with a pauper spirit will 
resort to it. But to work at any useful 
employment by which to earn an honest 
living is quite a different matter. Let us 
help those who try to help themselves. 


How Provoxinc!—We pub- 
lished a hand-book some time ago, the 
object of which was to teach those who 
need teaching. How To Wrirs.” We 
regret all have not read it, or, having read 
it, neglect its instructive rules. To-day 
we have received several letters requiring 
answers by return of post,“ when no 
name, or only the initials, are signed to 
the letters. Onc long letter—we like short 
business letters and long love letters best— 
from a good young man, unsophisticated 
and religious, who asks for a reply, is 
signed only F. O. P., inetead of his proper 
name. 

Now, who is F. O. P., or Fop? And 
what State claims him? If he were dis- 
tinguished liko U. S. G., or A. L., or B. F., 
or G. W., or H. G., we might at least 
„guess“ who was meant. But F. O. P. 
will be obliged to write out his surname 
in fall, in order to be recognized and 
replied to. Nor will it do for our young 
lady correspondents to expect answers to 
Fannie L., Jennie D., or Lizzie C. We 


must have the name in full, including Post- 
Office, County, and State. Then we shall be 
most happy to respond the same day, even 
by the very next mail. 

We have several letters waiting answers, 
simply for tho want of proper addresses, 
and look daily for a scolding because my 
letter was not answered.” 


ADVERTISING.—Some of our 


` advertisers have done us the honor to state 


that their announcements in the PHRENo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL have proved more ad- 
vantageous to them than the same amount 
expended inany other medium. At most, 
we can give but avery limited space to ad- 
vertisers, and this fact makes the space 
thus allotted all the moro valuable. We 
venture to suggest that proprietors of 
schools, colleges, merchants, bankers, at- 
torneys, physicians, manufacturers, nurse- 
rymen, fruit-growers, booksellers, dealers 
in minerals, lands, lumber, coal, tron, etc., 
would find it the best and most profitable 


journal to place their business before the 
ablic. This Jocnxax has a large circula- 
son n 12 ane ue oe conniry. among an 
nt, enterprising, °* go-a- ’ peo- 

ple. RA word to che * se.. 


An ANGELL’s RETREAT IN 
New York !—Steady, reader, don’t get ex- 
cited, Wo refer to the hygienic establish- 
ment of Dr. E. C. Angell, No. 51 Lexing- 
ton Aveuue, corner 2th Street, New York 
city, which is called a Sanirarioum.” Dr. 
Angell is a gradnato of Bellevue Medical 
College, practiced with Dr. Shepherd, on 
Brooklyn Heights, and is now located in 
the above fashionable neighborhood, near 
the classie promenade of the disconsolate 


Miss Flora McFlimsey, the beautiful young 
lady who had ‘Not to Wear.” We 
wish all Angell's visitors a happy deliver- 
ance from every cvil to which flesh is heir. 


THERE IS STIII. Rooar.—The 
prospect now is, that we shall have a full 
class in Practical Phrenology, commencing 
with the new year. Should there be others 


designing to attend, we shall be glad to 
hear from them soon. Address this office. 


General Stems. 


How Corres, Cicars, Lickn- 
TIOUSNESS, AND WOMEN KILL Fast YOUNG 
Parisians.—Call the roll of the young 
men of 1830,” says a Paris paper, and ask 
where they are? De Balzac is dead—coffee 
killed him. Frederick Soulic is dead, the 
victim of coffec and licentiousness. Eugene 
Briffant died a madman in the Charenton 
Lanatic Asylum. Grandville went mad, and 
breathed his last in a private insane house. 
Lagally died at the Charenton mad-house, 
a raving lunatic. Love Weimers died from 
opium eating and licentiousness. Rabbe, 
after suffering agony from a loathsome dis- 
ease, took poison to end his prolonged 
torture. Alfred de Musey died a victim to 
the bottle and the cigar. Count Alfred 
D’Orsay was killed by cigars and licentious- 
ness. Charles De Bernard died from coffee 
and licentiousness. Henry Beyle died from 
coffee and women. Hippolyte Royer Col- 
lard died from coffee and tobacco. Gerard 
De Nerval, after oscillation between plenty 
and want, abstemiousness and licentious- 
ness, went mad and hung himeelf. All 
died of softening of the brain or spinal 
marrow, or swelling of the heart. All 
mowed down in the prime of life in the 
meridian of their intellect and fame. 

Eugene Sue’s name is added to the fatal 
list. Coffee and women were his ruin. 
He died away from his friends, away from 
his family, away from the home he had 
adorned with such elaborate care, an exile 
in a foreign land. Who would have pre- 
dicted such an end to Eugene Sue in 1841, 
when he was the favorite of Paris, rolling 
in wealth, coveted by every one, and a 
dandy of the most aristocratic pretensions ? 


Tue Norfolk (Va.) Old Do- 
ménion pays us the following compliment : 
PurenoLocy.—There are two classes of 
men to be found in every community, viz., 
those who have brains, and those who live 
parasitically upon the brains ofothers. We 
acknowledge their ownership to be due to 
a higher power, else, had we the power to 
gain them, there would be more tickets 
taken than in the lottery of Fowler and 
Wells, which figured in this city so far back 
(and yet in our memory), that delicacy 
alone induces us to hesitate about naming 
the year, through fear of exposing our age, 
a point on which we are particularly sensi- 
tive. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL Of Fowler 
and Wells to-day appears in elegant style, 
proving that what was once regarded as a 
chimera is among the sciences of the age. 

Those distinguished professors are kind 
enough to send us their JOURNAL, which 
‘we regard as evincing the triumph of per- 
severance over irresolution. 

In examining this scicntific work, we 
have been impressed by the heads of men 
known to be gifted with master minds. 
We are not to be told that phrenologists 
jump at conclusions, or, rather, that they 
reach their object after time has decided 
on the abilities of the men whose heads 
are exposed to our view as sketches. 

For thirty odd years this firm has met 
with success, and the fact, that to-day it 
occupics one of the most expensive build- 
ings in Broadway [not exactly; thongh we 
hope to secure a fire-proof building ere 
long.—-Ep.] is evidence that the verdict of 
the country is in its favor. 

In every instance, we have only to ex- 
amine their charts of the brain, and invari- 
ably find that weight avoirdupois of cer- 
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ebral matter appeare wherever real great- 
ness has exhibited itself. It ts folly to 
deride this seience. It may not be as 
exact as the system of Copernicus, but its 
progress is eminently satisfactory. 

To the obstinately incredulous, we reply 
in the language used once to us by our first 
commander: If you can do better, or bring 
better information than Bowditch has given 
you for navigating a ship, accept it; but I 
doubt seriously if any one wiil be able to 
overthrow his rules.” 


ANNUAL OF PuRENOLOGY 
AND PHYSIOGNOMY FOR 1867, Illustrated. 
Contains — How to Study Phrenology ; 
Names of the Faculties; Thomas Carlyle; 
Civilization and Beauty; A Bad Head; 
Matrimonial Mistakes; Handwriting; 
Eliza Cook; Rev. James Martineau; Rew 
Dr. Pusey; Froude, the Iistorian ; Thiers, 
the Statesman; John Ruskin, the Art- 
Writer; Rev. Charles Kingsley; Bashful- 
ness—Diffidence — Timidity, Cause and 
Cure; Ira Aldridge, the Tragedian; 8o- 
ciety Classified. A capital thing—only 20 
cents. Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 889 
Broadway, New York. 


THE CABLE AND THE CLOCKS. 
—The inauguration of submarine tele- 
graphic communication by means of the 
Atlantic cable makes it interesting to in- 
quire into the difference of time in various 
cities of the Oldand New worlds. When it 
is twelve o'clock high noon at New York, 
it is fifty-five minutes and forty-two seconds 
after 4 F. x. at London; fifty-seven minutes 
and twenty seconds after 6 r.m. at St. 
Petersburg; seventeen minutes and 
twenty-four seconds after 7 P. x. at Jeru- 
salem; fifty-one minutes and forty-four 
seconds after 6 p.m. at Constantinople; 
forty minutes and thirty-two seconds after 
4 p.m. at Madrid; thirty-one minutes and 
twenty seconds after 5 p.m. at Bromen; 
forty minutes and thirty-two seconds after 
4 p.m. at Dublin; and forty-one minutes 
and twenty-four seconds after 6 P. x. at 
Florence. The difference of time between 
the extreme east and west points of the 
United States is three hours and fifty 
minutes. In the China Sea, between Sin- 
gapore and China, it is midnight when it is 
noon at New York. 
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PEARS AND ArLES. We 
have been favored by our good friend 
Morris Baisley, of Westchester Co., N. Y., 
with a basket of the handsomest fruit 
pears and apples—that we have scen this 
year. Oh, how beautiful! oh, how delicious 
is ripe, luscious fruit! and it is no less 
healthful. It must be a perverted appetite 
and a diseased stomach that can not enjoy 
with a relish such God-given luxuries as 
these, Accept our grateful thanks, friend 
Baisley, for these good gifts. 


A NATURAL BAROMETER.— 
We are indebted to a writer in the Canada 
Farmer for the following : 

“I first observed in the rows of young 
Weymouth (or white pinc) trees in my 
nurseries, that the last year’s growth, and 
all the leaves or spines, stand straight up- 
right in dry weather, and on the least 
change to rain or snow, the branches bend 
and the leaves fall back and appear ina 
dying state, even before the rain or snow 
commences. When a change comes for dry 
weather, they all recover again, and remain 
so until the next change is going to take 
place, giving the farmer warning in time 
for him to prepare for it.” 


Business. 


ALS 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully delong to 
this department. We déiselaim 
Jor what may herein appear. Hatter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of B cents a lins.] 
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Bryant, Stratron & Pack- 
arp’s New York Business College, 967 
Broadway, and 161 Fifth Avenue. 


The Metropolitan link of the Interna- 
tional Chain of Business Colleges.” 

The location of tho New York College is 
unequaled by that of any similar institu- 
tlen in the country. Fronting on the two 
main thoroughfares of tho city—Broadway 
and Fifth’ Avenue — with entrances in both, 
it is most centrally located, both as re- 
gards residence and business, and is acces- 
ible from all directions. 

The design of the institution ie to qual- 
ify young mcn ia the most thorongh man- 
ner for immediate entrance into business 
life. 

1. A Scholarship issued by either College 
entitles the holder to fnll tuition in any or 
all the others comprised in the Chain—se- 
caring to him a membership in Frrry in- 
stitutions, located in as many leading cit- 
ies of the Union. 


2. The Scholarships are PERPETUAL; al- 


lowing the student to pursue his course as 
leisurely or rapidly as he may desire, or to 
review at pleasure during life. 

Extract from editorial in New York Cit- 
izen, Oct. 6: 

“From the rapid improvement which 
the last few years have effected in the op- 
portunities and facilities of the New York 
Business Collcge, it is evident that the pro- 
prietors are actuated by a laudable ambi- 
tion to make their institution the best of 
the ‘ International Chain,’ and, consequent- 
ly, the best in the world. Their success 
bas given a position and character to the 
system of business instrnction, and we re- 
gret to say that too many inferior institu- 
tions are reaping golden harvesta out of 
the popularity which Messrs. Bryant and 
Stratton have created for the profession.“ 

For Circulars and Papers containing full 
information, address 

BRYANT, STRATTON & PACKARD, 
987 Broadway, New York. 


Turkisno Baras. — No. 63 
COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN Hmerrrs. 

Encouraged by the favor with which the 
TURKISH Barn has been received, the un- 
dersigned is now prepared to make it still 
more efficient and attractive, by the intro- 
duction of various improvements suggested 
by an examination of similar baths in Lon- 
don, Constantinople, and eleewhere, dur- 
ing a visit lately made to Europe for that 
purpose, 

Picasant roome, with board, can be fur- 
nished to a limited number of persons, who 
may desire to avail themselves of the Bath 
in connection with other hygientc agencies. 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 

Hovurs.—For Ladies from 9 to 12 4.x. 

For Gentlemen, from g to 8 P.M. |. : 
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DoLREAR S CoMMERCIAL Ix- 
STITUTIONS.—The oldest in the country, 
established 1835. 609 Broadway, New 
York; cor. Camp and Common Street, 
New Orleans; 230 Main Street, Memphis; 
cor. Church and Vine streets, Nashville. 
Open day and evening for practical in- 
structions ia Business WRITING, PRACTI- 
CAL BooKKEEPING, COMMERCIAL ARITH- 
METIC, etc. 

Each pupil receives privato instructions 
from the principal, thereby saving three 
fourths of his time. Gentlemen or ladies 
who desire, can secure private rooms. 


IMPORTANT TO NATURALLY Bap WRITERS. 

By twenty years’ careful study, Messrs. 
Dolbear Brothes have invented a system 
of hand-training Which will positively re- 
move all stiffness, cramping, or trembling, 
and other difficulties supposed to be nat- 
ural. They guarantee by this system to 
enable any person, young or old, to write 
with ease, elegance, rapidity, and satisfac- 
tion—any particalar style which their taste 
may select. 

The best proof of the efficiencyof this 
system is the rapid improvement shown 
by compering the writing of the same per- 
son before and after taking lessons, speci- 
mens of which are constantly on exhibi- 
tion. 

For terms, etc., apply or inclose a stamp 
to 609 Broadway. it 


HERALD oF HRALTH, THREE 
MONTHS FOR 25 CENTS. 

We will send the Herald of Health three 
months on trial for 25 cents. 

Dio Lewis says, Tour Journal will 
achieve an unbounded success.” Horace 
Greeley, H. W. Beecher, Dio Lewis, Rev. 
O. B. Frothingham, G. W. Bungay, I. 
Marsh, and many other national men write 
regularly for it. $3 a year. 20 cents a 
number. 

Address MILLER, WOOD & CO., 15 
Laight Street, New York. 2 


LADIES“ FREEMASONRY.— 
Manual of the Order of the Eastern Star, 
containing Symbole, Scriptural Illustra- 
tions, Lectures, etc., adapted to the Ameri- 
can system of Adoptive Magonry. By 
Rospert Macoy, National Grand Secre- 
tary. Beautifully Ilustrated. Gilt Edges 
and Illuminated Cover. 

(a This is the authorized Manual of the 
American Adoptive rite, the possession of 
which is a necessity to a clear and proper 
understanding of the beautiful system of 
Female Freemagonry. The theory of the 
Order of the Eastern Star is founded upon 
the Holy Writings. Five prominent female 
characters, illustrating as many Masonic 
virtues, are selected, adopted, and placed 
under Masonic protection. The Rules for 
the government of the Order are herein 
plainly set forth, with complete directions 
for the elucidation of the several degrees. 
Price $1. Sent free of postage, except the 
Territories, Illustrated Descriptive Cata- 
logues sent on application. Address MA- 
SONIC PUB. AND MANUFACTURING 
CO., 432 Broome St., New York. 


Tar Hyermn Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Addrees A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


To Pousutsurrs. Books for 
review in the St. Croix Counrrn, Calais, 
Maine, may be left at the house of Dr. Mo- 
Car, 43 East Twenty-third Street, New 


i York City. * 
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GEMS OF Sacrep Sonc.—A 
New Volume of the Choicest Pieces of the 
Best Composers, with Piano Accompani- 
ments; a beautiful collection of popular 
music, uniform with the previous volumes 
of the Iome Circle Series,’ now eonsist- 
ing of scven volumes, the whole forming 
the most cumplete and valuable library of 
Piano Music published, to which will soon 
be added, ‘Gems or Scorrisn Sones,” 
now in press. Price of each, Plain, $2 50; 
Cloth, $8; Cloth, full gilt, $4. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., 277 Washington Stree 
Boston. tf. 


Tne Prace to Ger Croru- 
ING. — Any person in want of Clothing 
made in style, of the finest materials, con- 
stantly on hand, of the most fashionable 
kind, at extra low prices, would find it to 
tiir interest to call at the old established 
house ef THOS. WILEY, Jr., 515 Hudson 
Street, eorner West Tenth, New York. 


Ture Movement - CURE. — 
Chronie Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 28 cents. Address 67 
West 88th Street, New York City. 


NEw PHYSIOGNOMY; OR, 
Stens or CHARACTER—as manifested 
through Temperament and External 
Forms, and especially in the Human Faco 
Divine. With more than 1,000 ilustra- 
tions. By S. R. WELLS, Editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. In three 
styles. Price, in one volume, muslin, 
handsemely bound, $5; in heavy calf, 
marbled edges, $8; Turkey morocco, fall 
gilt, $10. A very handsome presenta- 


tion book. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


This work systematizes and shows the 
scientific basis on which each claim rests. 
The Signs of Character“ are minutely 
elucidated, and so plainly stated as to ren- 
der them available. Itis in the delineation 
of individual character that the system finds 
its most useful application. The various 
races and nations are described. Tho Teu- 
ton, Celt, Scandinavian, Greek, Mongolian, 
Indian, Patagonian, African, etc., has each 
his representative. Portraits, in groupe, of 
distingnished persons of ancient and mod- 
ern times, with biographical sketches and 
delineations of character, render the work 
of interest to all. Drvmoves, ORATORS, 
STATESMEN, WARRIORS, ARTISTS, POETS, 

SOPHERS, INVENTO PUGILISTS, 
SURGEONS, DiscovERERS, ACTORS, MUSI- 
CIANS, etc., are given. It is an ENOYCLO- 
PÆDIA of biography, acquainting the read- 
er with the careor and character, in brie 
of many great men and women of the pas 
1,000 years, and of the present—such, for 
instance, as Aristotle, Julius Cesar, Shak- 
an Washin n, Napoleon, Franklin, 

neroft, Bryant, Longfellow, Barnes, Ir- 
ving, Rosa Bonheur, T eodosia Burr, cob- 
den, Bright, Lawrence, Bolivar, Whately, 
Thackeray, Dow, Knox, Richelieu, Hoppa, 
Buckle, Dickens, Victoria, Wesley, Carlyle, 
Motley, Mill, Spencer, Guthrie, Thompson, 
Alexander, etc. Ervery feature of the k, 
where practicable, has illustrated with 
neat and finely-executed engravings. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


A TREATISE ON THE STHAM- 
Enorne in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, 
and Agriculture, with Theoretical Investi- 
gations respecting the Motive Power of 
Heat, and the proper proportion of Steam- 
Engines, Elaborate Tables of the Right 
Dimensions of every part, and Practical 


Instructions for the Manufacture.and Man- 
agement of every species of Engine in 
Actual Use. By Jom Bourne. Being the 
Seventh Edition of A Treatise on the 
Steam- ne,“ by the Artisan Club.” 
Illustrated by thirty-scven Plates and five 
handred and forty-six Wood-cuts. One 


0 cloth CSD Wels New $20. s 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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Advertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 

iment must reach the „ by the 

1st of the month preceding the date in which 

they are intended to appear. Terms for ad. 
vertising, 25 cents a line, er V a column.) 


Naturat Hisrory or NEw 
Yorr.—Printed by authority of the Gov- 
ernor and Scnate of the State of New York. 
A very important work, and not to be 
found in the market at any price. We can 
supply the lore volumes, got up in 
— and substantial binding, and in large 
zudſect volumes, embracing the following 
subjects: 

5, Zoology, by James F. DeKay; 2, Bet- 
any, by Sohn Torrey: 1, Mineralogy, by 
Lewis C. Beck; 4, cology, by Wm. M. 
Mather, James Hall, an Lardner Van- 
uxem; 5, Agriculture, by E. Emmons; > 
Palaentology, by James all. All full o 
costly Plates and Engravings—19 volumes. 
Prico $150. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

389 Broadway, New York. 


—— o- 


Tae [Horace W ATERS GRAND 
SQUARE AND Ur mr PIANOS, MELODEORS, 
AND CABINET OrnGANns.—Wholesale and re- 
tail. To let, and rent allowed, i: purchased. 
Monthly payments received for the same. 
Second-hand pianos at bargains, from $60 
to $225. Factory and Warcrooma, No. 481 
Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand 

ianos. nos tuned and repaired. New 
Octave pianos for $275 and upward. 
Piano stools and covers. 
3t HORACE WATERS. 


— — 


Puoonocrarpnic WORRES.— 


* Get the beet.“ Graham's Hand-Book, $2; 
Graham's Standard N hie Diction- 
ary, $5; Pitman's Manual. $i; Pitman’s 
Reader, 50 cents; Pitman’s Companion 
$1 50. Any one interested in the subjec 
of Phonography, by devoting two honres 
each dayin reading and writing it, would 
in six months attain the 778 ciency or 
capaeity of writing ono hundred words per 
minute. Orders promptly filled for both 
Graham's and Pitman’s works by FOWLER 
AND WELLS, 869 Broadway, New York. 


(Scarce.) AMERICAN Epi- 
TION OF THE 8H ENCYCLOPEDIA. OR 
DICTIONARY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, com- 
prising an accurate and popular vicw of 

e improved state of human knowledge, 
in 12 volumes, value $30. 

We can suppl a complete sct (second- 
hand), with 180 illustrations (except vol. 2), 
for $15. 

FAC-SIMILES OF LETTERS FROM GEORGE 
WasnINorON To SIR Jom SINCLAIR, M.P., 
on agriculture and other interesting topics. 


Tus ART JOURNAL, London, 1849, ele- 
gantly and substan bound. and full of 

ustrations (not mailable), $10. 

Tur ANATOMY OF THE Horsz, including 
descriptions of the Bones, Cartilages, 
Muscles, Fascias, Ligaments, Nerves, Ar- 
teries, Veins, and Glands, illustrated by 55 


lates. B Stubbs, London, 
á 7 FOWLER AND WELLS 
389 Broadway, New York. 


Dr. S. B. Surrn's ELECTRO- 
MacxneTIo MacHInEs.— The only ones 
where a true unmixed Direct Current with 
strong intensity and strong etic 
power is developed. Send for a circular 
wherein is exposed the trick of the “Six 
current” contrivance, and where it is 
shown that there is but one current in 
electricity, and but one important modifi- 
cation in that current; as well as the 
falsity that tho so-called “Six current 
machine has nearly double magnetic 
pon, The book I © to will be 
ound interesting and iustructive. No 

„ and sent postage prepaid. 
N.B. The Magnetic power of my intensi- 


Jed Direct Current raises nine pounds. 


The arrangement in Smith's apparatus 
gives a much stronger physiological effect 
n I have seen from any other i pala 
“ B. SILLIMAN, Jr., Yale College.” 
Price, with single cup battery, $18; 
double cup, $20. 
Address DR. S. B. SMITH, 309 Broad- 
wav, New York. tf 


Goop Kooks BY MAII.— 
Any book, magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
ter where or by whom published, may be 


ordered at publisher’s prices, from 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 


D 
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5 Tar Gormo Furnace, for 
: arming ollings, Churches, Schools, 


After six years of experience, I feel 
warranted in saying that there is no fur- 
nace which combines so many good quali- 
ties as the Gothic Furnace. I su the 
following Testimonials: 


It has been in constant use four winters. 
It has not cost one cont for repairs. nor 
are there indications that it will for many 
years to como. I ean conceive of no more 
effective and cconomical heating apparatus 
than the Gothic Furnace. Its ormance 
last winter I thought almost marvelous. 
Commencing fire in it about November 
Ist, it was continued until April 20th 
Without ence geing out. If I had twen 
houses to furnish with furnaces. I shou 
use the Gothic.” I used leas than seven 
tons of eoal last winter. 

C. W. SMITH, Cooperstown, Banker. 


JUDGE BULLOCK, of the U. S. District 
Court, fer Rhode Irland, writes thus: 

I have now used your Goth’c Furnace, 
No. 10, two winters. I purchased it with- 
out any recommendation from you, but 
because of its simplicity of construction 
and apparent adaptednees to the end in 
view. I am entirely satisfied with it, and 
deem it proferable to any hot-air furnace I 
have seen. 


The Gothic Furnace in use at Christ 
Church. Middle Haddam, Ct., has been in 
use two Winters. It is a good heating 
ſurnace, easily. taken care of. The con- 
sumption of coal for the winter is about 
two and a half tons ef coal to heat the 
charch on Sundays. 

HENRY L. STEWART, 


After a trial of more than three years of 
one of your No. 10 Gothic Furnaces, I can 
safely affirm it to be the most desirable 
heat genorator I have ever seen. 


. 8. WEAVER, 
162 State Strect, Albany, N. Y. 

Wo can recommend tho Gothic Furnace. 
It is far superior to any other we have 
ever used. It nover gives off gas, and is 
very economical. GSLEY & CO., 

Engle wood, New Jersey. 

Some furnaces give pure air, but require 
a large amount 07 fuel. Other furnaces 
are 60 arranged that they burn a part of the 
air, and so produce headache and often 
other diseases. The Gothic Furnace, wo 
think, after several years’ use both in our 
office and in our shop, avoids both diffi- 
culties, The amount ef fuel used ia small, 
and the air is pure. 

EMERS & MANNY (of Manny's 
Reaper), Roekford, DI. 

The furnace has proved an entire suceess. 
Its heating properties, with the economy 
of fuel combined, surpass anything of the 


.kind here. Ihave used it with Bituminous 


as well as Anthracite coal. 
G. CHURCH, Meadville, Pa. 

The advantages of the Gothic Furnace 
must be apparent to any one who will 
examine its construction and working. 
Tho Heater paced in my house and in the 
Pres. Church works well. 

W. P. VAN RENSSELAER, Rye, N. Y. 


It has proved every way satisfactory. It 
radiates more heat than any other I have 


yet seen. It ia easily managed: 
G. W. BARNES, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
It bas given me perfect satisfaction., Mr 
house is of good size. Last winter I 


but six and a half tons of coal. 

M. H. QRIFFING, Danbury, (t. 

The furnace which you have placed in 

onr church is a great unproven on our 
old one; while it burns about half the coal, 
it gives out more heat. I prefer it to any 
that I have secn. 

REV. STEVENS PAR 
Rector of Christ Church, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Mr. ALEXANDER M. LESLEY: 

Dear Sir—I have used your furnace for 
thros . always ana it a 
nom easily managed, and an exce 
radiator of heat. 

BENJAMIN F. BROWN 
850 Broadway, N. Y. 


I have used it two winters—it works to 
my entire satisfaction. I know of no 
better Heater in market. It eeems to be 
economical—it is easily and con- 

‘ TS, Troy, N. ¥. 


trolled T. M. TIBBI 
ALEX. M. LESLEY, Manufacturer, 
No. 605 Sixth Avenue, New York, 


Between 85th and 36th streets, at the juno- 
tion of Broadway and Sixth Avenue. 
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HRRALD oF HEALTH. Those 
who subscribe now for it for 1867, shall re- 
ceive the back numbers from July 1 
free. It has recently Soen greatly 
and improved, with a la tof National 
contributors. We s have an article 
every month from Henry Ward Beecher, 
frequent articles from Horaee Greeley, ete., 
etc., etc. $3 a year, 20 cents a number. 
We want a few thousand agents tocanvass 
for it, and also for a new and valuable book 
Just 5t published. Address MILLER, WOOD 

., 15 Laight Street, New York. 


For LECTURERS, COLLEGES, 
STUDENTS, AND PUBLIO INSTITUTIONS.— 
New Anatomical and Physiological Plates. 

Anatomy of the Neck (colored), $1 25. 
Anatomy of the Male and Female Pelvis, 
showing ea each in tbeir various parts. Pre- 


mail, $3. 
paid bees Feher hga were p expressly for 


Physicians Lecturers, eachers, and Stu- 


dents. Hor a He by 
R AND WELLS 
Ove Broadway, New York. 


Axsums.—Album (Turkey), 
are $A; do. do., 30 cards clasp, oxin 
aif a in great variety, holding fro 


"coon BOOKS. 


JEFFERSON'S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY PRACTICE. $1 W. 
WILLIS’ POEMS, with a new portrait 


SSE cos. ga 


RENZO DOW'S COMPLETE 


WO 

COBRNSEY'S HOMEOPATHIC DO- 
MESTIC PRACTICE. 

ANATOMY AND SIOLOGY ren- 
dered iain ae and the Laws of Health 


GOETHES P POEMS AND BALLADS. 


CUPPER’S UNIVERSAL STAIR 
BUILDER. An ential no new and original 


treatise on Stair Staircases, 
Hang Rails, etc. n by 29 pla plates. 


THOMEOPATAY, — HULL'S (Jahr) 
SYMPTOMATOLOGY, carefully ited, 
with Notes, Emendations and Additions, 
by F. G. Snel 

HULL'S 
with N and Additions, by F. 


G. 18 10175 D. 
AMILY HOMEOPATHY, by John 
Bilis M.D 
WEBSTER 3 QUARTO ACADEMIC 
Des 78. 
falar tt PEOPLE: P pal Ene 90 Sala: 
or ar Encyclo 
racing all the branches of knowledge 
necessary” to eonstitute a well-informed 
wo large imperial octave volumes. 
of chan 605 ears each Illustrated with more 
ngravings. N library style. 
Rr post or express. 1 55 
Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


New Work on GRAPE CUL- 


TURE. 
In press, and nearly ready. Practical 
Grape Culture,” by John Phin, author of 


“ Open Air G Culture.” 1 5 1 . 
AMERICAN NEWS C é 
119 Nassau Street, N. V. 
And JOHN PHIN, Havana, N. Y. 


Ir will eventually be known 


in every Hotel, Laundry, and Family in the 
land, that STARCII G 088 is the Only ar- 
ticle that will give a fine, beautifnl, ivory- 
like polish to lincn or muslin. It is the 
ONLY ARTICLE that will effectually né 
the iron and dust from adhering to the cloth. 
It makes old linen look like new! Goods 
done up with it keep clean much longer, 
theroby saving timo and labor in washing. 
It is the most economical article that can 
bo used, costing only about one cent to do 
the washing for an ordinary-sized amir 
Warranted not to injuro the clothes. Itis 
used by the principal Hotels, Laundries, 
and thousands of private families in this 
city, to whom you are respectfully referred. 
As unprincipled men are endeavoring to 
deceive the Naas blic by worthless articles call- 
ed Starch Gloes, etc., to prevent fraud we 
now pat upon the wrapper of each cake a 
~ mile of the signature of the inventor, 
6 For sale by Grocers an 
NEW YORK STARCH GLOSS 
co ANY, 218 Fulton Street, New York: 


T. 
Gans Ri REPERTORY. Edited | M. P. 


VALUABLE BooKs—VvERY 
SCARCE: 


THE HISTORY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK from its earliest settlement 
to the te gop time, by Mary L. Boorn. 
Dusas 77 with over one hundred engrav- 
ngs e 

ONN UENCE. A collec- 
tion of Speeches and Addresses by the 
1 eminent Orators of America; with 

ographical Sketches and Illustrative 
Nolen y FRANK Moors, in two volumes. 


+ OADHEAD'S HISTORY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 1609-1664. $5. 

HOTCHKEN’S HISTORY OF WEST- 
ERN NEW YORK. $5. 


POPULAR LECTURES ON SCIENCE 
AND ART, by Dionysius LARDNER. In2 
vols., illustrated. $7 50. 

WOMAN'S RECORD; or, Sketches of 
all Distinguished Women from “the be- 

ing” till a.p. 1850. Arranged in Four 
ras, by SARAH JOSEPHA HALE; illustrated 
by 230 Portraits. $7. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WM. 
WIRT, Attorney-General of the U. States. 
By Jonn P. KENNEDY. In 2 vols. $5. 

HISTORY OF MEXICO—HER CIVIL 
WARS AND COLONIAL AND REVO- 
LUTIONARY ANNALS, from the period 
of the Spanish Conquest, 1520, to 1849, in- 
cluding an account of the War with tho 
United States, its causes, and Minitar 
Achievements. By Pau Youna, M. 


$. 

THE MILITARY HEROES OF THE 
REVOLUTION, with a Narrative of the 
War of Independence. By Cas, J. PE- 
TERSON. 

ILLUSTRATED BOTANY. By JohN B. 
Newman. In 2 vols., comprising the most 
valuable Native and Exotic Planta, with 
27 50. history, medicinal properties, etc. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTER- 
LY REVIEW, in 2 vols. $5. 


GOLDSMITH'S ANIMATED NATURE, 
885 plates, 2 vols., sheep. $7. 

FARNHAM’S PICTORIAL aoe LS 
IN CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. $350. 


WASHINGTON'S LETTERS "ON AG- 
RICULTURE. | Fac-similes of Letters from 
George Washington to Sir John Sinclair, 


50. For sale b 
= FOWLE R AND WELLS, 
389 ines. New York. 


aoe Booxs.—We furnish 


apa of Cities, Towns, Counties, States, 
and of the Worl = publisher's prices, 


and send the same nn ore reas Tom 
this office on receipt 0 ; 
AMERICAN a AND 


Parent REcoRD.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in tho sec- 
ond year of its publication, is a Weekly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the intercsts 
o N sug Kantaran encore: 
ng the genius of Inventors, and pro ng 
the ri 8 of Patentees. 

Each number contains numerous original 
8 ravings and descriptions of new ma- 

nery, etc., both American and Foreign; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advico to armers ; 
Mechanical Movements,“ and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans ; the official 
Ust of claims of all patents issued . 
nom ee Unilag F Patent Office; 8 
ports of law cases relatin 1 

Each number of the . 
contains sixteen pages of EEE h aa 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress oF 1 0 to arts and sciences is record- 

e. Twenty-six num- 
bers form shan some half-year 7, volume. 
The columns of the Anerican Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $250 in advance. Angle 
copios; by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 


The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Forei tents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 

gratis, a pamphlet, entitled Im 
ant amaton for Inventors and Pa end. 
ees.” 


core of te 72 & ye 
Proprietors merican Artisan, 
Oct. tf. o. 189 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


| New Caurcu Music.—Tue 
'OFFERING. A collection of New Church 
Music, consisting of Metrical Tun 
Chants, e . ab Motets, an 
Anthems. By L. outhard. 

This is a collection of New Music, and 
not mery a New Collection of Old Music. 
The established reputation of Mr. Southard 
will attract to this voramo the he atenton of 
those with whom reall Jes x ood music is a 

nt 


co ae re 5 gaan post- 
paid 1 50 a co GG. Bee ad 9277 
LIVER. Dr SON & CO blisher 
Washington Street, Boston. 


Mrs. E. DR La VEROGNE, M.D., Pa 
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PHRENOLOGY AT HomE.— 


“Ture STUDENT’'s Sgr.“ low can I learn 
Phrenology? What books are best for me 
to read? Is it possible to acquire a prac- 
tical knowledge of it without a teacher? 
We may say in reply, that we have arrang- 
ed a series of the best works on the su 
ject, with a Bust, showing the exact loca- 
tion of all the phrenological organs, with 
such illustrations and definitions as to 
make the study simple and plain. Thecost 
for this SruDENT's SET.“ which embraces 
all that is requisite, is only $10. It may 
be sent by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the 
world. Orders should be addressed to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, 
New York. 


Dr. Jerome Kipper’s High- 


est Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus.— 
New improvements patented in the United 
Bay et s, England, and France. 


DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
all 480 Broadway, New York. 


CHICKERING & Sons. Es- 
tablished 1823. Manufacturers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Broadway, New York. Messrs. 
C. & Sons have been awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the superiority of their Instru- 
ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
which were awarded in the months of 
September and October, 1865. 


Grey Harr.—How to Re- 
store it to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 

ALDRICH’S IMPERIAL POMADE 

Composed of purely vegetable tagredi 
ents. most efficacious and 
certain in its effects. € of any article ever 
manufactured. Every Botle Warranted. 


Cures Dandruff, prevents the hair from 


falling out, and allays itching of the scalp. | 


For sale by 
GABANDAN & Marsa, 670 Broadway, 

CaswELL & Mack, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
HELMBOLD, 594 Broad 


Wholesale Agents, F. C. WELLS & CO., 
115 Franklin Street, New York. 
S. A. CLARK, Proprietors 
W consocket, R. I. 


CnoOofcR Pianoforte Music. 


Home Circle. 2 vols. Instrumental 
Music for the Piano. Silver Chord. 1 vol. 
80 Ballads, etc. Piano Accompani- 
ment. Shower of Pearls. 1 vol. ice 
Duets, with Piano Accompaniment. Op- 
cratic earls. 1 vol. Gems from Standard 
ras. Piano Accompaniment. Gems 
aL Corman Song. 1 vol. Vocal Gems of 
German Composers. Piano Accom 
ment. Gems of Scottish Song. 1 Vol. 
Standard Scotch Lyrics. Piano er 
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THE OLD LION. 


A LION worn out with years lay 
stretched upon the ground, utterly 
helpless, and drawing his last breath. A 
Boar came up, and to satisfy an ancient 
grudge, drove at him with his tusks. Next 
a Ball, determined to be revenged on an 
old enemy, gored him with his horns. 
Upon this an Ass, seeing that the old Lion 
could thus be treated with impunity, 
thonght that he would show his spite also, 
and came and threw his heels in the Lion's 
face; whereupon the dying beast ex- 
claimed: The insults of the powerful 
were bad enough, but thosc I could have 
managed to bear; but to be spurned by so 
base a creature as thou—the disgrace of 
nature, is to die a double death." 


THE THREE TRADESMEN. 


HERE was a city in expectation 
of being besieged, and a council was 
called accordingly to discuss the best 
means Of fortifying it. A Bricklayer gave 
his opinion that no material was so good 
as brick for the purpose. A Carpenter 
begged leave to suggest that timber would 
be far preferable. Upon which a Currier 
started up, and sald, Sirs, when you have 
said all that can be said, there is nothing 
in the world like leather.” 


THE BOY AND THE NETTLE. 


A BOY playing in the fields got 
stung by a Nettle. He ran home to 
hie mother, telling her that he had but 
touched that nasty weed, and it had stung 
him. It was your just touching it, my 
boy.“ said the mother, that caused it to 
sting you; the next time you meddle with 
a Nettle, grasp it tightly, and it will do 
you no hurt.“ 
Do boldly what you do at all. 


AMERICAN 


| matter? The Grapes are sour!” 


THE SWALLOW IN CHANCERY, 


SWALLOW had built her nest under the eaves 

of a Court of Justice. Before her young ones could fly, a 
Serpent gliding ont of his hole ate them all up When the 
poor bird returned to her nest and found it empty, sho be- 
gan a pitiable wailing; but a neighbor suggesting, by way of 

i comfort, that she was not the first bird who had lost her 
young, True,“ she replied, ‘but it is not only my little 
ones that I mourn, but that I should have been wronged in 
that very place where the injnred fly for justice.” 


THE FOX AND THE GRAPES. 
A FOX, just at the time of the vintage, stole into a 

vineyard where the ripe sunny Grapes were trellised up 
on high in most tempting show. He made many a spring 
and a jump after the luscious prize; but. failing in all his 
attempts. he muttered as he retreated, ‘‘ Well! what does it 


TOE FOX AND THE GiArEs, 


THR FIGHTING-COCKS AND EAGLE. 


Vo young Cocks were fighting as 

fiercely as if they had been men. At 
last the one that was beaten crept into a 
corner of the hen-house, covered with 


wounds. 


But the conqueror, straight- 
way flying up to the top of the house, be- 
gan clapping his wings and crowing, to 
announce his victory. At this moment 
an Eagle, sailing by, seized him in his 
talons and bore him away; while the de- 
feated rival came out from his hiding- 
place, and took possession of the dung- 
hill for which they had contended. 

A magnanimous man never boasts of 
his personal achievements. His works 
speak for him. He gives all the glory, 
through gratitude, to his Maker. 


THE FROG AND THE OX. 

N Ox, grazing in a swampy mea- 

dow, chanced to set his foot among a 
parcel of young Frogs, and crushed nearly 
the whole brood to death. One that 
escaped ran off to his mother with the 
dreadful news: ‘‘ And, O mother!" said 
he, it was a beast—such a big four-footed 
beast that did it.” Big?“ quoth the 
old Frog, how big? was it as big - and 


[Nov., 


she puffed herself out to a great degree— 
“as big as this!“ Oh!“ said the little 
one, a great deal bigger than that.“ 
“Well, was it so big!“ and she swelled 
herself out yet more. ‘Indeed, mother, 
but it was; and if you were to burst your- 
self, you would never reach half its size." 
Provoked at such a disparagement of her 
powers, the old Frog made one more trial, 
and burst herself indeed. 

So men are ruined by attempting a 
greatness to which they have no claim. 


THE WOLF AND THE HORSE. 


AS a Wolf was roaming over a farm, 
he came to a field of oats, but not be- 
ing able to eat them, he left them and went 
his way. Presently meeting with a Horse, 
he bade him come with him into the fleld ; 
„For,“ says he, I have found some cap- 
ital oats; and I have not tasted one, but 
have kept them all for you, for the very 
sound of your teeth is music to my ear.” 
But the Horse replicd: “ A pretty fellow ! 
if Wolves were able to eat oats, I suspect 
you would not have preferred your ears to 
your appetite.” 

Little thanks are due to him who only 
gives away what is of no use to himself. 


THE SHEPHERD AND THE SEA. 
SHEPHERD moved down his 
flock to feed near the shore, and be- 

holding the Sea lying in a smooth and 
bieathless calm, he was seized with a 
strong desire to sail over it. So he sold 
all his sheep and bought a cargo of Dates, 
and loaded a vessel, and set sail. He had 
not gone far when a storm arose ; his ship 
Was wrecked, and his Dates and every- 
thing lost, and he himself with difficulty 
oscaped to land. Not long after, when the 
Sea was again calm, and one of his friends 
came up to him and was admiring its re- 
pose, he said, ‘‘ Have a care, my good fel- 
low, of that smooth surface, it is only 
looking out for your Dates.“ 


THE WILD BOAR AND THE FOX. 


WILD Boar was whetting his 
tusks against a tree, when a Fox com- 
ing by asked why he did eo; For.“ said 
he, I see no reason for it; there is neither 
hunter nor hound in sight, nor any other 
danger that J can see, at hand.“ True,“ 
replied the Boar; ‘‘ but when that danger 
does arise, I shall have something else to 
do than to sharpen my weapons.” 
It is too late to whet the sword when the 
trumpet sounds to draw it. 


THR FROG AND THE OX, 
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Fie. 1.— TRE GIRLS Laver AT THEM. 


THE MILLER, HIS SON, AND THEIR 
ASS. 
MILLER and his Son were driv- 
ing their Ass to a neighboring fair to 
sell him. They had not gone far when 
they met with a troop of girls returning 
from the town, talking and laughing. 
„Look there!“ cried one of them, did 
you ever see such fools, to be trudging 


along the road on foot, when they might 
be riding!“ The old Man, hearing this, 
quietly bade his Son get on the Ass, and 
walked along merrily by the side of him. 
Presently they came up to a group of old 
men in earnest debate. There!“ said 
one of them, it proves what I was a-say- 
ing. What respect is shown to old age in 
these days’ Do you see that idle young 


— me = — — 


rected, and immediately took up his Son 
behind him. They had now almost reach- 
ed the towu. Pray, houest friend,“ said 
a townsman, is that Ass your own?” 
“Yes,” says the old Man. Ohl one 
would not have thought so, said the 
other, by the way you load him. Why, 
you two fellows are better able to carry the 
poor beast than he you!“ Anything to 


please you,” said the old Man; we can 
but try.” 8o, alighting with his Son, 
they tied the Ass's legs together, and by 
the help of a pole endeavored to carry him 
on their shoulders over a bridge that led 
to the town. This was so entertaining a 
sight, that the people ran out in crowds to 
laugh at it; till the Ase, not liking the 
noise nor the situation, kicked asunder 


Fie. 8.—Tue Women NOT SUITED. 


rogue riding, while his old father has to 
walk? — Get down, you scapegrace! and 
let the old Man rest his weary limbs.” 
Upon this the Father made his Son dis- 
mount, and got up himself. In this man- 
ner they had not proceeded far when they 
met a company of women and children. 
„Why, you lazy old fellow!“ cried several 
tongues at once, how can you ride upon 
upon the beast, while that poor little lad 
there can hardly keep pace by the side of 
von“ The good-natured Miller stood cor- 


the cords that bound him, and, tumbling 
off the pole, fell into the river. Upon 
this the old Man, vexed and sshamed, 
made the best of his way home again— 
convinced that by endeavoring to please 
everybody, he had pleased nobody, and 
lost his Ags into the bargain. 

The absurdity of the poor Miller's at- 
tempt to please everybody, and the disas- 
trous failure which attended them, farnish 
an admirable illustration of the action of 
largely developed Love of Approbation 


accompanied by a weak judgment, and 
not sufficiently held in check by Self-Es- 
teem and Firmness. A desire to please 
is, in itself, highly commendable; but we 
are called upon neither to act contrary 
to our own best judgment as to what is 
right, or to sink our own self. respect un- 
der the pressure of public sentiment; and 


MERCURY AND THE SCULPTOR. 

\ ERCURY having a mind to know 

in what estimation he was held among 
men, disguieed himself as a traveler, and 
going into a Sculptor's workshop, began 
asking the price of the different statues he 
saw thore. Pointing to an image of Ju- 
piter, he asked how much he wanted for 


Fro. 4—OVERLOADING THE Ass. 


where widely differing parties and opin- 
ions exist and urge our adhesion, any at- 
tempt to secure approval and applause 
from all sides is sure not only to fail in its 
object, but to earn for us the contempt of 
every independent and candid person. A 
man is sometimes justified in being on 
the fence; but to be on both sides at 


that. A drachma,” said the image-mak- 
er. Mercury laughed in his sleeve, and 
asked, ‘How much for this of Juno?” 
The man wanted a higher price for that. 
Mercury's eye now caught his own image. 
„Now, will this fellow,” thought he, ask 
me ten times as much for this? for I am 
the messenger of heaven, and the source 


once, or by turns, is neither a dignified 
nor a wise procedure. The Miller, by try- 
ing to please everybody, pleased nobody, 
and lost his Ass into the bargain; and 
many a good-natured but weak-minded 
popularity-secker makes a donkey of him- 
self, by a similar course, and gets laughed 
at for his pains. 


Fie. 6.—THE FINAL CATASTROPHE, 


— e 
Fic. 5.—ANYTHING TO PLEASE. 


of all his gain.” Sohe put the question 
to him, what he valued that Mercury at. 
„Well,“ says the Sculptor, if you will 
give me my price for the other two, I will 
throw you that into the bargain.” 

They who are over-anxious to know how 
the world values them, will seldom be set 
down at their own price. 
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THE FAMILY DOG.“ 


I am thinking, to-night, as I lie on the rng, 
By tho bright flashing firelight all sheltercd and snug, 
Of the many past days ever which I can gaze 
With the pride and the praise 
' Becoming a family dog. 

Whilo piercing winds blow, and half buried in snow, 
My old cheerless kennel deserted may go, 
I can but recall a bleak night, long ago, 

When I was no family dog. 


"Twas a pitiful flight; unable to fight 
The merciless mastif who conquered me quite, 
I was ready to perish with starving and fright, 
When, in tones soft and clear, 
A new voice caught my ear, 
And a kind, coaxing whistle proclaimed a friend near. 
How I sprang to the side 
Of the tall muffled cloak, 
And by barking and fawning 
My gratitude spoke, 
As in at the door, to wander no more, 
I was ushered—the family dog! 


Ah! the taste of that bone, which in pity was thrown 
For my supper that night, it can never be known 
By a dog besides me, unless perchance he 

On the road to starvation has traveled with me! 


+ We are indebted for the above to that well-known 
and well-edited juvenile monthly, MRRnVT'Ss Museum.” 
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And the warmth of that fire, how it glows through me 
yet, 
As shivering with cold and all glistening with wet 
It melted the ice, 
Dripping down more and more 
From my half-frozen limbs 
In a pool on the floor ! 
And the home I then found, search the wide world around, 
Was the one of all others where naught could be found 
Save good-will for a family dog! 


Then it was that I made a sure vow, if I stayed 
Where such kindness, unasked, to a stranger was paid, 
They should never regret 
The night we first met, 
While I was the family dog! 


Little then did I know how I ever could show 

A grateful return, or a favor bestow, 

Bat gratitude erer will watch for a way, 

And s0 it has often turned out with old Tray. 
Fred and Flora well knew 
I was faithful and true, 

For I carried their basket each morning to school; 
And with eager delight 
Again hailed them at night, 


Their escort as exact as if working by rule. 
But my heart trembles still 
With an undying thrill 
Of joy which no future can ever impair, 
At the touch of the collar my rough neck shall wear, 
A token of love, which for me they will bear 
While I am the family dog. 
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It chanced on a day, 

When, my master away, 
With Fred and sweet Flora I wandered in play 
To the willow-fringed lake, where a sail they would take, 
While the echoes around, with their glee wide awake, 
In the sweet childish prattle seemed glad to partake. 


Fred loosened the boat from the post on the shore, 
And Flora stepped in on its bright painted ‘oor, 
When the strange rocking motion upon the clear tide 
Alarmed little Flora, who fell from its side ; 

And the silvery waters 

Grew smooth o'er the spot 

Where she passed out of sight 

With the quickness of thought. 
Fred's scream of dismay lingers still on my ear, 
As I plunge ‘neath the suriace so mockingly clear ; 
But more plainly comes back his wild cry of delight 
As I brought his sweet Flora again to his sight, 
And bore in my grasp the fair burden I gave 
With joy to the hearts I would perish to save 

Oh! the tender caressing! 

The warm, earnest blessing ! 

The patting and hugging, 

And little hands tugging 
To clasp on the collar I proudly shall wear 
So long as the title, then earned, I shall bear 

A gratefal old family dog! 


Dear Fred! he bas gone; and I can not tell why 
He should linger so long from poor Flora and I. 
I suspect from the wars he will never return, 
Though again for his coming we ever must yearn, 
But Flora, dear Flora, she clings to me still, 
The soul of true kindness and gentle good-will; 
And with master and mistress, a trio of friends 
Such as Providence seldom to one poor dog sends, 
Iam more than content—I am happy and free, 
And proud, as a dog of my collar, should be; 
And I havo not a doubt, 
When my sands are run out,. 
When old Time, creeping on, shall have measured my 
years, 
In some leaf-sheltered nook they will find me a bed, 
With a bit of green turf, and a stone for my head, 
Where Flora, at least, may bestow a few tears 
On her faithful old family dog. 
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FokRI ON Bopres UNDER THE EYELIDs.—The fol- 
lowing simple method of extracting invisible 
substances which have become lodged under the 
eyelid will be found to be of the greatest conve- 
nience and efficacy. The lid being seized at its 
angles between the thumb and forefinger of each 
hand, gently draw it forward and downward as far 
as possible, over the lower lid, and retain it there 
for about a minnte. On allowing the upper lid 
to return to its normal position, the flow of tears 
will carry off the foreigu body, which will usually 
be found on the lower lid, or one of the lashes, 
or on ths cheek: 
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Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there; 
To none man seems igneble, but to man.— Young. 


GUSTAVE DORÉ. 


—— 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


Tus gentleman, although yet young in years, 
has already achieved a high position in matters 
artistic. He possesses a very strongly marked 
organization. The features, particularly those 
of the upper half of the face, are very promi- 
nent. The perceptive organs, with the exception 
of Color, the deficiency of which is clearly seen 
in his portrait, are all very large. Form, Size, 
Weight, Locality, and Individuality impress the 
beholder at first sight with thcir magnitude. 
The nose is exceedingly well shaped, approaching 
the Roman type, and indicates a fine develop- 
ment of the mental as well as the physical or- 
ganization. 

He is constituted for a close, critical observer. 
Whatever interests him, especially if it be con- 
nected with his profession, is investigated through 
and through. 

The organs of the side-head are strongly mark- 
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PORTRAIT OF GUSTAVE DORE, 


ed. Ideality, Sublimity, Constructiveness, De- 
structiveness, Acquisitiveness, and probably Tune 
are large, especially Ideality, which gives that 
strength and freedom of imagination for which 
he is so remarkable. 


os 


Looking at his portrait, we would consider that 
Cautiousness was not an influential peculiarity of 
his disposition. He would be rather inclined to 
celerity of movement. When interested in any 
undertaking he would exhibit considerable impet- 
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uosity. Destructiveness is evidently one of his 
most influcntial organs, giving him that taste 
and powcrin portraying the horrible and gloomy 
which cbaracterizo his best productions. He also 
possesses a good degree of Combativeness, which 
imparts courage and staunchness to his character. 
His social nature is strong. He is inclined to be 
warm and ardent in affection, yet eccentric in its 
manifestation. 

The temperament is such as indicates impressi- 
bility, emotion, that sort of anature which warms 
up quickly to the affectional. 

The organs of the crown and top-head, with 
perhaps the exception of Self-Esteem, aro fairly 
evinced. He is quick to perceive the character 
of others, to appreciate the wrongs and distresses 
of his fcllow-men ; ard where his sympathics aro 
fuirly enlisted, hc would inclino to be munificent 
in his gifts. 

In his opinions he is characteristically decided. 
He is not known to yield easily his convictions. 
At the same time, he possesses a considerable re- 
gard for the favor of others, looking upon com- 
mendation as a necessary adjunct to practical guc- 
cess. Tho organ of Imitation is well developed. 
He is both imitative and original. Is an inven- 
tor and a copyist, as he chooses. Among his 
friends ho is known for little regard to conven- 
tionalism or formality. He is quite free in his 
language, and quits willing to conform to the 
circumstances of the hour. Asa talker, he is more 
pointed and ejaculatory than copious. He delin- 
eates his ideas on paper rather than expresses 
them in the garb of words. Ho speaks rather 
through the pencil than through the smoothly 
rippling tongue. He is an event painter rather 
than a word painter. 

His is a delicate and decidedly superior organi- 
gation ; high strung rather than low strung. He 
lives in the region of tho ideal and the imagina- 
tive rather than among the material and tangible. 
His tastes are csthetical, and they give tone to 
his entire character aad movements. Ho is de- 
cidedly a nervous man, as people generally un- 
derstand the term nervous.“ He is emphati- 
cally a nervous man, as the term is understood in 
Phrenology. The nervous or mental tempera- 
ment predominates over the others. Yct he is 
well built physically, and can endure much, and 
may with proper attention keep his brain well 
supplied with the nutriment which it demands. 
As our portrait represents him, wo would infer 
that his eyes aro of that exquisite character 
which is so frequently ascribed to poetical and 
refined natures — dark, lustrous, penetrating ; 
they strongly attract the behulder, and suggest 
the inward character and aspirational nature of 


their possessor. 
BIOGRAPIY. 


Paul Gustave Doré, the present artistic lion of 
Paris, whose name has become of late as familiar 
as household words,” was born at Strasburg 
on the 6th of January, 1888, and is now but lit- 
tle more than thirty-three years old—an age at 
which but few men have acquired so great fame 
us he. His father was an engineer by profession, 
and the earlier years of Doré were passed amid 
the bold and romantic scenery of the Vosges, the 
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rugged grandeur of which became indelibly im- 
pressed upon his mind. 

When about eight years of age, a volume of 
illustrations, by Grandeville, the celebrated 
French caricaturist, foil into young Doré’s hands 
and awakencd the artistic instinct which lurked 
within bim. Thencelorth, child as he was, the 
pencil was seldom out of his hands. A few 
months later, several of his juvenile attempts 
were shown by his parents to Grandeville, who 
at once recognized the latent genius evinced by 
them, and advised the parents to allow their boy 
to receive the artistic training for which ho dis- 
played such an extraordinary aptitude. But 
his parents did not wish him to becomo an 
artist. 

In 1847, however, young Doré was taken by 
his parents to Paris, where he became acquainted 
with Philippon, one of the most noted publish- 
ers of the day, who, on becoming aware of the 
wonderful talents of the would-be-artist, prevail- 
ed upon the elder Doré to allow his son to follow 
the bent of his inclination. But it was not until 
aftor young Doré had completed his college edu- 
cation that he was allowed to devote his time 
unreservedly to the art for which he possessed 
such a decided taste. This was in 1850, yct so 
industrious had been the pencil of the artist, that 
during the three years preceding and the three 
years succeeding that date he had produced more 
than a thousand designs, and had been fora timo 
connected with the Journal pour Rire, and a fre- 
quent contributor to the Musée Anglo-Frangais 
and the Journal pour Tous. Most of these designs 
were of the French school of caricature, but pos- 
sessed a style wholly original and wonderfully 
imaginative, which soon brought them into spe- 
cial notice. 


During 1852 and 1858, yielding to the advice 
of his friends, ho exchanged jhe pencil for the 
brush, and became an exhibitor at the picture ex- 
hibitions. Here the boldness and originality of 
his works attracted considerable attention ; but 
he felt that color painting was not his forte, and 
being unwilling to return to caricature, ho be- 
thought himself of becomiag an illustrator of 
books. This proved to be tho turning-point of 
his whole carcer. He produced an illustrated 
edition of Rabelais, the success of which do- 
cided him in his new vocation. Then came the 
Crimean war, when the pencil of Doré made its 
owner’s talent and versatility known throughout 
the whole of the civilized werld. His illustra- 
tions of the Anglo-French campaign had an 
enormous sale, their popularity being unbound- 
ed. The French were proud ef their young ar- 
tist, and the appearance of a new sketch from 
bis pencil was sure to attract crowds around the 
window of the Parisian booksellers. With the 
termination of the war Doré sought new fields of 
labor. He had learned the full extent of his 
powers, and with this knowledge came a grand 
and noble ambition. He resolved to become the 
pictorial interpreter of tho great master-minds of 
literature. lt was a magnificent project, and to 
an artist less gifted would have proved utterly 
impracticable. But Gustave Doré is a stranger 
to the word imposible. It is not in his vocabu- 
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lary. He possesses the power to execute as well 
as to conceive. 

The result of this resolve is seen in the produc- 
tion of illustrations to editions of The Wan- 
dering Jew,” The Contes do Perrault, Baron 
Munchausen, Don Quixote, Rabelais.“ 
“ Balzacs,” Contes Drolatiques,’’ Danto's 
Inferno, and the Bible, all of which show a ver- 
satility of genius unparalleled in modern times. 

Gustave Doré first obtained his recognition as 
an artist of more than ordinary merit by his il- 
lustrations to Theo Wandering Jew.’’ From 
that time his progress was rapid, each succeeding 
work being received with increased favor by tho 
public; and when his latest, and in some re- 
spects his greatest, work was published, the en- 
thusiam of his admirers was literally unbounded. 
Everybody in France turned Bible-reader in order 
to understand tho great artist. Yet it is said 
that Doré himself had never read the book be- 
forc hc engaged to furnish a certain number of 
illustrations for a grand folio edition. Ho is said 
to have turned over the leaves of a borrowed 
copy one day, hastily indicating a subject here 
and there on the margin, and on setting to work 
he used these hasty memoranda without troubling 
himself much about the context. Yet the Bible 
illustrations, as a whole, are his greatest achievo- 
ments, although he utterly fails in the concep- 
tion of the face of the Saviour. But he revels in 
tho horrible. The Death of Abel,“ whero 
blood has been shed for the first time, is striking. 
The murderer Icaning against a boldly projecting 
rock, stares with fixed eyes upon tho work of his 
frenzicd wrath, stolid and apparently unconscious 
of his eternal doom. Tho Deluge, of which 
be presents three scries, gives a picture of tragic 
horror truly appalling. Yet in some of his illus- 
trations he exhibits a delicate cyo for beauty, as 
in the illustrations to the swect pastoral beauty 
that is found in The Meeting of Eleazar and 
Rebecca at the Well’’ and Isaac receiving Re- 
becca, the first of which overflows with grace, 
charming sentiment, and Eastern fecling ; tho 
second of which is amarvel of beautiful conception 
and cxecution, which form a wonderful contrast 
to the weird epic of Tho Wanderiug Jew,” the 
strange vagarics of Don Quixote, or the Rem- 
brandt-like gloom of ‘‘ Dante’s Inferno.’’ Hero, 
at onc time, he makes tho blood run cold with 
the demoniacal pictures which he presents ; at an- 
other he will excite unsympathetic laughter or 
command merc admiration. It is in Dante’s 
Hell that Gustave Doré finds full scope. To give 
a faint conception of Doré’s peculiar genius, we 
quote from a recent biographer the following 
ghastly pen-painting of his (Doré’s) ‘‘ Valley of 
Dry Bones.” 

“ Doré’s love of the grotesque and of queer 


humor occasionally breaks through his enforced 
decorum, asin his wonderful realization of Eze- 
kiel's vision of the Valley of Dry Bones.“ It is 
a ghastly composition. We can almost hear the 
multitude of bones dash and rattlo as they fly 
together. And it is humorous, too There is 
scen a bewildered skeleton fumbling around for 
& missing arm, which a brother skelcton, who was, 
doubtless, a practical joker in the ficsh, hides 
away from him. One unfortunate creature has 
let his skull slip through his bony fingers, and 
grasps blindly after it as it falls. Another, who 
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has picked himself entirely up, and put his bones 
together in complete order, sits grinning horribly 
a ghastly smile, and poking fun at his less expert 
companions. In the distance, tho rehabilitated 
skeletons disappear, in long and dim procession, 
through the dusk of gathering night.“ 

Doré is said to have no eye for color. But he 
possesses a rarer gift—the power of expressing 
vast degrees of space with black and white, and 
of producing, with these simple materials, the 
impression of color. He is ambitious of becom- 
ing a great colorist ; but the only specimen of 
his art in this country, The Mountcbanks,’’ is 
thought to give little promise of future excellence 
in this respect. 

Doré lives in Paris. He is unmarried, and his 
mother keeps house for him, in quiet, modest 
apartments fitted up in true artistic taste. Tis 
studio is said to be a perfect museum of costumes, 
specimens of armor, weapons, and other objects 
of artist necessity or pleasure. Every Sunday 
he receives his friends at an entertainment, from 
which all ladies, except his mother, who presides, 
are rigidly excluded. The reason attributed for 
this ungallant treatment of the sex, among whom 
the artist finds his warmest admirers, is that he 
is a professed celibate, and refuses to have his 
peace of mind disturbed. ()) His industry is no 
less a marvel than his genius. His drawings of 
all kinds number over forty thousand, and his 
pencil acquires greater facility every year in 
transferring to wood or paper the imaginative 
creations of his fertile brain. He revels in work. 
His enthusiastic joy in art, it is said, supplies tho 
want of repose. When engaged on some impor- 
tant task that absorbs his mind, he will ply his 
pencil for days and nights together, with scarce- 
ly an interval of rest ; and when the work is fin- 
ished will emerge from his studio with not a 
trace of weariness on his brow, fresh, affablo, 
and gay, his presence always solicited and always 
welcome. Doré is said to be an excellent per- 
former on the violin, and is exceedingly fond of 
music. 

The next great task that Doré will undertake, 
it is said, is the illustration of Shakspeare, to 
which task ho is, no doubt, fully cqual. He has 
a large capacity for dramatic element, and his 
genius is essentially Shaksperian. All the artistic 
talent of England combined has failed to pro- 
duce a satisfactory Shaksperian gallery, and it 
will be a strange reproach to our transatlantic 
brethren should the great dramatist find his first 
graphic illustrator in the person of Gustave Doré. 
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Peores long ago must have had an inconvenient 
time of it. Just think! No railroad; no steamer; 
no gas; no friction- match; no telegraph; no ex- 
press; no sewing-machine! Crawling along in 
stage-coaches ; scratching the mast for a breezo ; 
snuffing tallow candle dips; exercising over a 
tinder - box; waiting for messages; pestering 
friends to carry packages; puncturing fair femi- 
nine fingers with needle-points ; with other at- 
tendant infelicities—how on earth did they get 
along? Truly, if our children increase the 
amount of comfort in an equal degree, with 
morals to suit, blessed will they be in their 
generation. 
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“DON'T TELL ME THD NEWS.” 


BY FRANCES A. BAKER. 


Don't tell me the news! the sad news any more, 
Falling from lips like a knell; 

It is the very same story o’er and o’er, 
How they fought and bled and fell— 

Tow our brothers fought, till the death- angel came 
And ended the bloody strife ; 

How our brothers fell, breathing low a loved name, 
Or a struggling prayer for life; 

How they moaned and died on the cold, cold sod, 
Without one token of love, 

Not even a drop of cold water—O God! 
And the rain-clouds just above. 


A letter! Thank God, he is spared still to me! 
But—look again—what is this ? 

The writing is strange—he was hurried may-bo; 
No, no, this never was his. 


Killed! How we start! Our heart stands still in its place, 
Ah twas a ball struck us there; 

We grow faint—try to pray, but a white dead face 
Comes between God and our prayer. 

Killed! Shot through the heart! Yes, tis Ads heart 
They shot through. These arms will fold 

His form to this heart nevermore. O the smart! 
How dark it has grown, and cold— 

So cold and dark! The world is ao cold and dark— 
A dark, cold world at the best. 

My heart, like a lone dove lost from the ark, 
Can find for itself no rest 

Can find no rest, no warmth, no love any more; 
O darling, come back again, 

Come and take me home to the beautifal shore, 
Beyond this sorrow and pain ! 

God is just! His mercy endureth for aye, 
And Tiis arm is strong to save; 

God is just and merciful, though we should cry 
Till silence comes in the grave, 

Though we cry for mercy, for mercy alone, 
And His voice answereth not, 

Is God pitiful ? we wail out with a moan, 
And fall straight down on the spot. 

O the sorest cross to us women is given— 
Our hearts are shot through each day ; 

They step from the battle-field right into heaven— 
Moes live on. Let us pray! 


— Ge 
WHAT IS EDUCATION ? 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


THE EDUCATED AND THE UNEDUCATED. 


Wao are the educated? And who the unedu- 
cated? Are they only the educated who have had 
what is called a liberal education, or, in other 
words, who have gono through college—no mat- 
ter where—no matter how? And all others, 
whatever they may have done, or whatever they 
may be capable of doing, the uneducated ? 

If we may judgo by what we seo and hear 
every day, when great men, or their doings, are 
spoken of, such would seem to be the understand- 
ing of the people themselves, which is inconsid- 
erate and alarming, if not positively shameful ; 
the understanding not only of the educated, who 
might be indulged in asserting their prerogative, 
if they did not thereby degrade and disparage 
all the rest of the world, but of the uneducated, 
as they are called, and even of the self-educated 
—the titantic undergrowth of a rich, deep soil 
and a brave neglect.” 

How often do we hear it said of such men as 
Benjamin Franklin, or James Watt, or Hugh Mil- 
ler, or Abraham Lincoln, or Stephen A. Douglas, 
or Robert Stephenson—all of them ‘‘ God Al- 
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mighty's scholars“ — men, like Themistocles, 
who, if they did not know how to play the flute 
nor make Latin verses, knew how to make a large 
city of a small onc—men who build up, and feed 
or teach nations, tunnel mountains, and bridge 
the widest rivers at a cast. O that they had 
only been educated!” or, with such prodigious 
natural powers, what might they not have been, 
if, instead of being at best only sclf-educated, 
they had enjoyed the advantage of a liberal or 
finished education, which, considering that, liko 
Adam Ferguson, tho great astronomer, they had 
God for a teacher, scems littlo better than blas- 
phemy, or downright nonsense! Only self-edu- 
cated! as if all men were not morc self-cducated 
than they are anything clsc! as if education 
wero ever finished, or anything more than begun 
in this world. 
' TRUE GENIUS ORIGINATIVE. 

Would a collegiate course have uplifted such 
mcn to a higher level than they found for them- 
selves, and sat upon, sceptred and throned, 
crowning themselves as Napoleon did, without 
the help of man ? Aro not such helps—to such 
men —- hindrances? Aro they, like others, to 
adopt ready-made theories? to take opinions 
and convictions at second-hand f and everything 
upon trust? Aro tho illuminati of their age, tho 
adventurous and the troubled of spirit, who aro 
kept awake by the nightmare moanings of 
ambitious breast, to take upon themselves tho 
prevailing type of their day, without hesitation 
or inquiry? Are they to grow, if they grow at 
all, like cucumbers in a bottle? There are minds, 
which, like Napolcon’s, or Shakspeare’s, or Lord 
Bacon’s, must bo left to ground and root them- 
selves in their own way, or they fall asunder 
with inward striving, liko the great dragon that 
Daniel destroyed with unaccustomed food. 

EDUCATION UTILIZED. 

Again, is that education, which addresses itself 
to a part only of our acknowledged facultics, 
stimulating a few, while it dwarfs the rest? Are 
we to have but one standard of excellenco? Must 
all men be mathematicians or linguiste—or noth- 
ing? Why not insist on their being all painters, 
or musicians, orators, poets, or chess-players, 
whatever may be their inclinations, aptitudes, or 
characteristics? Would it be a whit more unrea- 
sonable to require of all students at Yale, or Har- 
vard, or Cambridge, or West Point, a knowledgo 
of mechanics, or of music, than a familiarity with 
the differential calculus, logarithms, or Latin ver- 
sification? Alike we all are — but are we so much 
alike, that any two of us would thrive under pre- 
cisely the same diet, or the same changes of at- 
mosphere, the same temperature, or the samo 
training ? 

And after all, is an acquaintance with the dead 
languages, or with the mathematics, all that is 
worth living for—all that man was mado for? a 
smattering, I should say, for tho little our young 
men learn at college of Latin or Greek is soon 
forgotten, and seldom of any uso in the business 
of lite, unless, to be sure, in the way of a profes- 
sorship, or in the business of a tutor. Shall 
memory continue to be overtasked, only that 
judgment may be paralyzed and tho imagination 
blighted? What we learn with pain, we forget 


with pleasure. 
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POPULAR SYSTEMS ERRONEOUS. 

What should we say of a school where they 
always bandaged onc cyc, if not both, or tied up 
one leg, or carried onc arm in a sling? Yet this 
is just what our systems of education as they are 
called—sysiems forsooth !—are doing now, and 
have been doing ever since the world began. Of 
all the faculties wherewith mankind are endow- 
ed by Almighty God, and for tho right use of 
which they aro to be answerable here and here- 
after, as for so many talents committed to their 
charge, hardly a tithe are ever recognized by the 
schools, though acknowledged by metaphysicians 
and phiiosophers, among themselves, from the 
days of Plato and Aristotle, and clearly demon- 
strated, in our age, by the phrenologists. 

Of man's three-fold nature—body, soul, and 
spirit—of the animal powers, instincts, and appe- 
tites, of the intellect or understanding, of the af- 
fections, religious and social, of conscientious- 
ness and foresight and veneration, how little has 
been known, till of late; and how large a por- 
tion has been wholly overlooked, or undervalued 
in all our systems of cducation ! 

To say all in a word, the whole man, the con- 
crete man, has never been educated anywhere. 
Left to himself, he may have had glimpses and 
glimmerings of the truth, like Harvey, or Gali- 
leo, or Fulton, or Arkwright, or Hahnemann, or 
Gall, or Spurzheim, or Whitney, and other great 
discoverers or inventors, who would have their 
own way, in spite of established opinions; but 
such men are never to be found in the schools. 
They breathe a different atmosphero, and though 
not always able to infer a safcty lamp, with Sir 
Humphrey Davy, or a mastodon, or an ichthyo- 
saurus, from the fragment of a bonc, they have 
all found out what they were made for, which is 
the perfection of knowledge. The heavens are 
round about them. or underneath their feet, in- 
stead of being above them, and always out of 
reach. They belicve in God, and not in man. 
Their footprints arc along the outworks and bar- 
riers of human knowledge, to be followed by 
coming generations, who will sce that there were 
giants in our days, as well as in the past. Their 
instincts are passions—unworldly, though vehe- 
ment, and their progress, however startling, suro. 
Their doings are always a part of themselves, and 
stamped with their several idiosyncrasies, and are 
never to be counterfeited by inferior natures. 


INFLUENCE OF A COLLEGIATE EDUCATION CONSIDERED. 
_ But, if your investigations lead you among 

those who have had what aro called the advan- 
tages of a collegiate education, what do you find ? 
Of those, who carry off the highest honors, how 
very few, hardly onc in fifty, arc ever heard of in 
after-life as discoverers, or inventors, or ever 
greatly distinguished in the professions, or in bus- 
iness, or as leaders; while the great men of the 
day are generally found to have been, if not the 
blockheads of their class,’’ at least the backward 
and the sluggish, or the wayward and perverse. 
The great scholars ruin thcir health over the 
midnight lamp; while the poor scholars come 
out of their long and perilous apprenticeship ready 
to grapple with hardship and to run races with the 
swiftest ; having sound minds, if not learned 
minds, and bodily health to begin the world with. 
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And why this great difference? The inclinations 
of these last not having been consulted, their 
capabilities and preferences not having been con- 
sidered in their academic course, they have set 
up for themselves and become at least men, if 
not scholars. 


THE TENDENCY OF MIND UPWARD. 

But, from the first, there has always been a 
tendency toward something better, and though 
whole generations may have slipped away with- 
out a sign for the cncouragement of the sage or 
philanthropist, still there has ever been a yearn- 
ing that could not be appeased, a mysterious 
longing for the distant and unattainable, a sort 
of hungering and thirsting after that righteous- 
ness, which befits a man, who would be altogether 
a man, with cvery faculty cherished, exercised 
and carefully unfolded, so that hc might do honor 
to the Creator, and hope to hear tho words of 
greeting at last, Well done thou good and 
faithful servant? Enter thou into tho joy of thy 
Lord F’ 


THE WORSHIP OF PHYSICAL SUPERIORITY. 
At first, and everywhere, it was man, the ani- 
mal, that bore sway. It was the animal man, 
not the intellectual, nor the spiritual man, that 
was first deified. Priests there were, but they 
were warrior priests. It was the strong of arm, 
the swift of foot, and the terrible in strife, that 
were worshiped and sculptured, and had tem- 
plesand altars built for them by their fellow-men. 
He that stood, like Saul among the prophets, 
head and shoulders above his brethren, was the 
type of sovcreignty—thcir preappointed chief ; 
and all the education of the age tended, not to 
the culture of the understanding, not to the pu- 
rification of man’s nature, and still Icss to the 
molding of his affections, but solely and exclu- 
sively to the strengthening of his bodily powers, 
and to the hardening of his heart. To forgive 
was unmanly. To be merciful was to be weak. 
Only the unsparing and the unrelenting were tho 
godlike. Even Coriolanus lost more than he 
gained with his countrymen, when he yiclded at 
last to the praycrs and tears of his mother and 
wife, and'spared Rome. Had he swept through 
the city, liko Marius, or a destroying angel, they 
would have remembered only how he had flut- 
tered tho Volscians.’’ The household affections 
were trampled on, the social sympathies utterly 
disregarded. The only love they recognized was 
tho love of country, or that which bound together 
Pylades and Orestes, or Damon and Pythias. It 
was the self-sacrificing and the heroic, not the 
tender and compassionate, nor the elevating and 
humanizing, that found favor with priest and 
people. 
THE CHARACTER OF THE ‘“ CLASIC” AGES. 
While here and there a Socrates might rise up, 
or an Alcibiades, with something of human weak- 
ness to recommend or endear him, the great pre- 
vailing type was that of the elder Brutus, who, 
after condemning his two sons to death, stood up 
before assembled Rome and witnessed their exe- 


~ cution without flinching or trembling ; or that of 


Cato, who lent his wife to a friend—tbe wealthy 
Hortensius— and when he had done with her took 
her back and sct her up anew among his house- 
hold gods ; or that of the Athenian orator, who 


urged that if a wifo went astray, tho husband 
might have to provide for the children of another 
man. It was not the loss of her society, nor the 
loss of her affections, nor the loss of character, 
nor the reproach brought upon husband or chil- 
dren, that was considered. With him and with 
the Athenians, whom he represented, it was sim- 
ply a question of dollars and cents. And these 
were the Greeks and Romans of whom wo have 
heard so much—that “commonwealth of kings,“ 
who rule our spirits from their urns’’—the 
refined, tho educated / 

At home, like the Spartans, they exercised in 
heavier armor than they ever wore abroad. Their 
ponderous shields and glittering spears and 
brazen sandals, which they woro among their 
wives and children and slaves, wero cast aside 
when they prepared for battle elsewhere. Then 
they arrayed themselves, if not in golden pano- 
ply complete,“ at least in a lighter harness, and 
combed their perfumed locks, and moved upon 
the enemy to tho sound of flutes instead of trum- 
pets. At home they were despots — abroad, 
heroes and patriots. 

To this education of thc animal man succeeded 
a somewhat wiser and better system. The intel- 
lectual part of man’s naturo began to reccivo 
homage. Achilles, and IIcctor, and Paris—tho 
beautiful, began to give place to Phidias and 
Apelles, to Plato, and Socrates, and Aschylus, the 
soldicr poet, and Euripides, and Demosthenes, 
and Thucydides, who became the types of a higher 
civilization, without allowing thc animal nature 
of man to bo lost sight of, since leaping, and wrest- 
ling, and foot-raccs, and chariot-racing, and quoit- 
pitching were still cherished by the common- 
wealth, and the Olympian and Isthmian games 
wero still encouraged, so that another third part 
of man’s three-fold nature began to be partially 
educated. Statuary began to be inspired, archi- 
tecture to burn with inward fire, like the golden- 
roofed temple at Jerusalem. The intellect was 
personified, and the great multitude were no 
longer carried away by gladiators and prize-fight- 
ers, and St. Paul himself might have found an 
audience, few but fitting, when he stood upon 
Mars’ lill, even though he had not fought with 
wild beasts at Ephesus. They had Apollo and 
the Muses, Mercury and Jove, Minerva and Venus, 
and the Graces—-embodicd intellect and wisdom 
and beauty and passion and the foreshadowings 
of serene power. The academic groves were for 
the abstract man, the intellectual man; the hip- 
podrome, the arena, and the coliseum for the ani- 
mal man. But nowhere had they ever, nor will 
they have, until Phrenology and Physiognomy 
are made a part of our common-school education, 
a gymnasium for the concrete man—the whole 
man—for man the microcosm. 

A DECAY OF INTELLIGENCE. 

That another step was taken after awhile, after 
many generations had passed away, is true. The 
great teachers, like Aristotlo and Plato, whose 
disciples, like Alexander, were ready to enter tho 
lists anywhcre, to contend for a laurel wreath or 
a chaplet of oaken leaves, if they could only 
have kings for competitors—though they would 
not strive with the people, for any prize—had 
begun to suspect that man was not altogether 
animal, nor altogether intellectual; and their 
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system, so far as they had a system, was intended 
to strengthen both the understanding and the 
body, and sometimes to uplift the soul. This 
was much, compared with what had been at- 
tempted before, but still so far short of man’s ne- 
cessities, that when the next step was taken, a 
large part of the world went raving mad. Aris- 
totle had been deified ; Plato had become a sort 
of supreme intelligence. 


AN OUTCROPPING OF RELIGIOUS ZEAL. 

And then both body and intellect were lost 
sight of, and the spiritual man appeared, rising 
higher and higher, and loomiug with more and 
more of portentous power, as the cloisters and her- 
mit-sanctuaries began to be crowded with the fore- 
most men of their age, like the awful shadow that 
issued from the caskct, sealed with Solomon’s 
seal and then dropped into the sea, which the 
poor fisherman of the Arabian Nights had unfor- 
tunately landed—first a vapor—and then a por- 
tent—until the very skies were darkened and the 
green earth overshadowed by his manifestations. 
The business of the world stopped. Monarchs 
came down from their thrones and held a stirrup 
for the spiritual man, or did penance barefoot, 
with a lighted taper in their hand, at the bidding 
of a cowled priest. Emperors and kings, such 
emperors, too, as Henry IV. and Frederick I., were 
not ashamed to crawl in the dust before him. 
But when this great revolution took place, the 
intellect was dethroned, though what was called 
learning appeared to be encouraged, at least so far 
as to give teachers and confessors the mastery of 
kings and warriors ; and men were made to be- 
lieve that all their bodily powers were so many 
hindrances to their spiritual growth; and that 
all their business on earth was to crucify their 
propensities and affections, and make war upon 
God's own image—by self-denial and self-sacri- 
fice, even to emasculation. 

ORIGIN OF MODERN SCHOLASTICISM. 

And this continued until universities and col- 
leges began to be founded, where the sons of 
wealthy landholders and mighty nobles, who 
..eeuld neither read nor write—men who— 

“ Carved at their meal 

With gloves of steel, 

And drank the red wine through helmets barred," 
were desirous that the privileges of their order 
might be secured and perpetuated forever, through 
a system of training beyond tho reach of plebe- 
ians, without regard to usefulness or fitness, which 
would secure to all who underwent a course of 
study, the reputation of scholarship, with rank 
and power both in church and state. If they had 
instituted professorships of Chaldee or Chinese, 
if they had lectured upon the pyramids, and the 
hieroglyphics, or made all their students chess- 
players, the result would have been just what it 
is now. They would have been the educated— 


and all the rest of the world the uneducated—by 
common consent. They would have gone on 
strengthening themselves, generation after gen- 
eration, by granting diplomas, and tuating 
distinctions, until mankind, as now, would have 
taken all their pretensions upon trust, and con- 
sonted to be stultified, without protest or inquiry. 
Half adozen of the intellectual faculties would 
have been stimulated, and all the rest dwarfed, 
while the bodies and souls of the foremost among 
men would have been utterly neglected, as now. 
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“ Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the boty form doth tako, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make. Spenser. 


CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPHARHE. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


BT E. W. TULLIDGE. 


RICHARD THE THIBD. 


Hers we have one of the most famous of the 
Shaksperian characters. It is the one with 
which the names of Edmund Kean and Junius 
Brutus Booth have become identified more than 
those of any of the dead or living actors. Mr. 
Booth, however, is named more exclusively as 
Richard the Third; but, doubtless, his greatest 
triumpbs in that character did not more than equal 
those of Edmund Kean. Booth, perhaps, was not 
quite the equal of Kean, who had more of that pe- 
culiar nature of genius, that Protean power to take 
his soul from body to body, and put himself in his 
entirety into many varying characters. His Shy- 
lock equaled, if not surpassed, his Richard; yet 
we can well imagine the judgment, both of ana- 
lytical critics and the general public, suspended 
and inclined to veer win every return from the 
one to the other. 

It is said that John P. Kemble, who had held 
the tragio throne until his matchless rival burst 
upon the metropolis, being asked if he had seen 
Kean in Richard, answered, No; I have seen 
Richard himself.” ; 

Edmund Kean, then, and Junius Brutus Booth 
may be received as the two greatest embodiments 
in histrionic personation of what Richard himself 
was. But let us pass from the conceptions and 
illustrations of him, to the study of Richard from 
Shakspeare, the master who created him, partly 
from the historic original, but largely from his 
own dramatic mind. 

The play of Richard the Third is essentially 
and strikingly different from Hamlet, both in the 
texture of the piece and the physical and meta- 
physical mold of its chief personage. 

Richard and Hamlet are antipodes—opposite 
in their outgrowths of mind and body. Cassius 
was brought up, in our first article, as the con- 
trast of Hamlet the Dane, in his iron Roman 
stamina and direct executiveness of character. 
But Hamlet and Richard have the same great 
metaphysics forcing out in opposite manifestu- 
tions, while their physical make-up bears the 
same strongly marked contrast. Hamlet’s growth 
is natural and happy from birth, and-the distem- 
per of his mind is sudden and brief; but Richard, 
who is the reverse, is morbid from the cradle. 
Like all heady, overweening cripples, he is daring 
and malignant, and so accustomed to torture in 
themselves, as to hold what they inflict upon oth- 
ers in light esteem. Here is a picture of Richard : 

Bat I, that am not shap‘d for sportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an amorons looking-glass; 

I, that am rudely stamp' d, and want love's majesty 
To strat before a wanton, ambling nymph ; 

T, that am curtail’d of this fair proportion, 


Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 
Deform’d, unfinish'd, sent before my time 
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That dogs bark at me as I halt by them; 
Why, I, in this weak piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to pass away the time, 
Unless to spy my shadow in the sun, 

And descant on minc own deformity. 

This is Richard’s pbysical portrait by himeelf, 
so strikingly word-painted that an artist could 
copy it as from a living original. 

Here is Hamlet : 

The courtier's, soldier's, scholar’s eye, tongue, sword, 

$ * . $ $ 9 * $ 0 

The glass of fashion and the mold of form. 

What pictures of comparisons! Who would 
assign to Richard the rô/e of a lover? Yet take 
his famous scene with Lady Anne, and the solilo- 
quy that follows: 

Was ever woman in this humor won ? 
(TU have her, but Iwill not keep her long.) 
$ + * * $ e 

I do mistake my person all this while; 
Upon my life she finds, altho’ I can not, 
Myself to be a marvelous proper man. 

Mark Antony, though the hero of a tragedy 
whose very voluptuousness gives it a gorgeous 
coloring and frenzy of passion, is not so much a 
type among suitors as Richard. It is Cleopatra 
that types the play, not Antony. He is her demi- 
god of martial fame and warlike majesty. 

But who, of all the characters of the tragedy of 
Richard the Third, plays the lover? Richard 
himself—the crooked-back Gloster, “ deformed, 
unfinished” so monstrously throughout, that the 
dogs bark” at him as he halts by them ;” he is 
the ladies’ man in the action of the tragic drama. 
A marvelous type is he in love-making. Ham- 
let himself, who has given Polonius his evidence 
of madness from love, who makes his heaven in 
a lady’s lap,” and commits abundant extrava- 
gance in her grave, is not Richard's match; nor 
is even the youthfal and gallant Romeo himself. 
Richard can out-charm them all through the very 
deformities of his miod and body. One is in- 
clined to question Shakspeare’s fidelity to na- 
ture in making Richard so potent to win a lovely 
woman, and under the ciroumstances that he won 
the Lady Anne; but we are the next moment 
brought to the subtle consistencies of our great 
dramatist’s conceptions by remembering that the 
serpent has irresistible charms, and hideousness, 
a potency mesmeric to the susceptibilities of a 
beautiful woman, more than to any other. Have 
we never seen a hunchback with a queenly-look-. 
ing wife, and wondered? It is true the fasci- 
nating poet Pope failed to win his highly gifted 
“ Lady Mary”—his “Sappho.” Bat then he 
failed because she was Sappho, and not Venus. 
Lady Wortley Montague was a woman of mind, a 
model writer, an innovator. She was, moreover, 
a witty casuist, and could have helped Gloster 
satirize himself, and have descanted with him on 
his deformity ; and consequently, the charm of 
hideousness and the witchcrafs of his tongue 
would have been lost upon the woman whom the 
disappointed Pope called the “Slip-shod Sybil.“ 
But Shakspeare has not given Richard such a foil 
as Lady Montague. Too great a master was he 
in conception for this. I differ from those surface 
critica who are ever talking nonsense about 
Shakspeare’s wonderful knowledge of human na- 


Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, ture, and observation of human nature. Doubt- A 


A Is there no help for this? We shall see here- 
after. And that so lamely and unfashionable, less he had observed and knew much. His 
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great metaphysical mind was constantly, and per- 
haps unconsciously, receiving photographs, as it 
were, of character and individualisms. He bad 
seen like ourselves a hunchback with a beautiful 
wife; knew that deformity had led beauty to her 
bridal chamber; but not that alone gave him tbe 
subtletics of his conception of Richard, the match- 
less wooer. More perhaps than any other man, 
Shakespeare had the sum of human nature within 
himself. Here was his knowledge; here was his 
source of observation. He conceived and brought 
forth his creatures as a woman her offspring ; and 
if it was a monster, why, then, it was a monster. 
From observation? from knowledge? Nay ! from 
conception. The wonder is in anntshell ; but crit- 
ical gossips love to make Shakepeare as great a 
monster as he has made his Caliban; and one 
would think that be had gone the world over 
taking notes of human nature. Shakspeare had 
Richard in himself, and understood his consisten- 
cies in deformity. It is Gloster’s deformity that 
makes all the paradox we see, and the whole 
action of the play grows out of this. Richard 
evolves himself and bis actions out of his body, 
upon the deformity of which he takes every op- 
portunity to descant. Shakespeare has worked 
Hamlet out of the distemper of his mind, Richard 
out of the distemper of his body. Another fea- 
ture in the development is, that the idiosyncrasies 
of the play and his very shaping of the historical 
action are worked upon a text—Gloster himself. 
‘Tis not Richard growing out of the play, but the 
play growing out of Richard ; not himself evolved 
in his actions, but his actions worked upon the 
pivots of his humps and many deformities. What- 
ever Gloster might have been physically, and in 
literal history, be must be in Henry the Sixth and 
King Richard the Third just what Shakspeare has 
made him, without the absence of any circum- 
stance or mark of his personal deformity. See 
the illustrations : | 
Mo. T'Il hear no more. Die, propfiet, in thy speech. 
[Stabs King Henry.] 
For this among the rest was I ordained. 
+ * $ $ . $ $ 
Down, down to hell, and say I sent thee thither. 
{Stabe him again.] 
I that have neither pity, love, nor fear. 

Now mark the immediate transition and the as- 
sociation of his deeds with his person and ill- 
shaped circumstances of bis birth: 

Indeed, ‘tis true that Henry told me of; 

For I have often heard my mother say 

I came into the world with my legs forward; 
Had I not reason, think ye, to make haste, 

And seek their ruin that usurp'd our right? 

The midwife wonder'd, and tho women cried, 

O Jesus, bless us, he is born with teeth | 

And so I was; which plainly signified 

That I should snarl, and bite, and play the dog. 
Then since the heavens have shap'd my body so, 
Let hell make crook'd my mind to answer it. 

I have no brother; I am like no brother; 

And this Word love, which graybeards call divine, 
Be resident in men like one another, 

And not in me; I am myself alone. 


Anatomize the plays of Henry the Sixth and 
Richard the Third, put all the bits of Gloster’s 
action and development together, and see if you 
have not the exact counterpart of Richard’s per- 
sonality, with a chain of association of the cir- 
cumstances of his birth, and his hastening on to 
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the stage of life with bis crooked legs foremost. 
And then his hump, which was ever going like 
his character, in the opposite direction of his 
legs ! . 

This shoulder was ordaln'd so thick to heave : 

And heave it shall some weight, or break my back. 


The fancy of his hunch breaking his own back! 
It was that all his deformities were signs of his 
ordinations. He is ever using the word or- 
dained” when speaking of any of them, and all 
in reference to something they typified in his 
character and action. He had a shoulder or- 
dained so thick to heave,” but that hunch was a 
kingdom, and ho would heave it, or it should 
break his back. But his kingdom, like himself, 
was to be monstrously wrought out, and not of 
blessed issue and fair proportions. The very lay- 
ing down of his programme of usurpation was 
upon the basis and principles of his physical 
malformation. His deformities, and their circum- 
stances, he arranged into an index, and was ever 
consulting it. From this he drew his concep- 
tions and his promptings. He must have hada 
large brain and great metaphysical capacities ; 
but he thought not through the organism of his 
brain, but through the hideons organism of his 
body. His hump was a mountain of ambition 
with a kingdom on it; his crooked legs the sym- 
bols of his crooked purposes; his teeth at birth 
plainly signified that he sheuld snarl, bite, and 
play the dog, and all other signs of his monstrous 
make-up were to him Nature’s evil oracles of bis 
ordinations, which he resolved to fulfill with a 
hideonsness of mind in exact likeness of his 
body. 

See in the following, from Act III., Sc. 2, of 
Henry the Sixth, how Gloster unfolds himself for 
the after-action of the two plays, and according 
to his constant photography of self-deformity of 
body and mind as the index of development: 

Ay, Edward will use women honorably. 

Would he were wasted, marrow, bones, and all, 

That from his loins no hopeful branch may spring 

To cross me from the golden time I look for; 

And yet between my soul's desire and me 

(The lustful Edward's title buried), 

Is Clarence, Henry, and his young son Edward, 


~ And all the unlooked-for issue of their bodies, 
To take their rooms ere I can place myself? 


This is bow Richard, like Hamlet in“ To be, 
or not to be,“ proposes his subject; and how 
much like a hunchback he does it. Would he 
were wasted, marrow, bones, and all,” is crowded 
with Gloster’s teeth and humps. Now for the 
development: 

A cold premeditation for my purpose 


(His hunch is going one way, and his feet, that 
came into the world first, going the other.) 


Why, then, I do but dream on sovereignty ; 

Like one that stands upon a promontory 

And spies a far-off shore where he wonld tread, 
Wishing his foot wero equal with his eye; 

And chides the sea that sunders him from thence, 
Saying he'll lade it dry to have his way. 

So do I wish the crown, being so far off; 

And so I chide the means that keep mo from it 
And so I say Til cut the causes off, 

Flattering me with impossibilities, 


Another of Richard’s crooked bits one may be 
certain is coming before he reads the text farther. 
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Well, say ti cre is no kingdom, then, for Richard; 
What other picasure can tho world afford : 

I'll make my heaven in a lady's lap. 

And deck my body in gay ornaments, 

And witch sweet ladies with my words and looks. 
O miserable thought ! and more unlikely 

Than to accomplish twenty golden crowns! 

Yet Gloster knows better; he is but twisting 
himself. He is not here wooing the Lady Anne, 
or be would “take her in her heart’s extremest 
hate,” and with no friends te back his suit; “ but 
the plain devil and dissembling looks” win her. 
He’s chasing his humps, and not the Lady Anne, 
and that’s why Gloster has bronght up the view 
of a heaven in a lady’s lap, just to heighten their 
effect ; for, like Shakespeare, Richard is a dram- 
atist. He wants them especially now, for all his 
heaviest arguments he hangs upon them. Of 
course they come directly after a picture of 
beauty; and thus we have them in tho very next 
lines: 

Why, love forswore me in my mother’s womb; 
And, for I should not deal in her soft laws, 
She did corrupt frail naturo with some bribe 
To shrink mine arm up like a wither'd shrub; 
To make an envious mountain on my back, 
Where sits deformity to mock my body; 

To shape my legs of an unequal size; 

To disproportion me in every part, 

Like to a chaos, or an unlick’d bear-whelp, 
That carries no impression like the dam, 

And am I then a man to be beloved? 

O monstrous fault to harbor such a thought! 

Think not that Richard has fallen into a vein 
of sentimental moralizing. Give him not your 
passing sympathy, that nature has made him up 
so ungenerously that none may love him. He 
asks it not. IIe is in his glory now. He is reach- 
ing high for something, and he has climbed his 
deformities after it. O monstrous!” is reached; 
the transition to his climax follows with crooked 
greatness of character, that is itself a type of his 
person. 

Then since this earth affords no joy to me 

But to command, to check, to o’erbear such 

As are of better person than myself, 

I'll make my heaven—te dream upon the crown; 
And, while I live, to account this world but hell, 
Until my misshap'd trunk that bears this head, 
Be round impaléd with a glorious crown. 

He has it now. He knows he hasit. But he 
has something more to develop, and he starts off 
in hypocrisy with a lie, that he brings up on pur- 
pose to master. How naively (no pun upon the 
word) he opens his counter-subject : 

And yet I know not how to get the crown, | 
For many lives stand between me and home. 

But this is only to close with his great master 
subject, Richard himself: 

Why, I can smile, and murder while I smile; 
And cry content to that which grieves my heart; 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 

And frame my face to all occasions. 

Tul drown more sailors than the mermaid shall; 
T'll slay more gazers than the basilisk ; 

I'll play the orator as well as Nestor, 

Deccive more slyly than Ulysses could, 

And, like a Sinon, take another Troy; 

I can add colors to the chameleon ; 

Change shapes with Proteus for advantages, 

And set the murd’rous Machiavel to school. 

Can I do this, and can not get a crown? 

Tut! were it farther off, I'll pluck it down. 

As I study this bustling hunchback from the 
text of two plays, Henry VI. and King Richard 
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the Third, both of which are partly blended on 
the stage, I find myself asking whether or not 
Jobn P. Kemble did see Richard himself in Kean, 
or whether Junius Brutus Booth was completely 
successful as Richard the Third. The great tri- 
umpbs in the character, won by Kean and Booth, 
might have been all that we think them to have 
been, and yet one can not help querying just here, 
Did they realise all that Richard describes him- 
self in the last passage? There is the text in its 
fullness and quality in the body of the plays to 
fill in with personation. Shakspeare has not failed. 
When does he fail? His mind has been character- 
ized as many-sided,” “ Protean ;” and Richard 
can likewise “ change shapes with Proteus for ad- 
vantages.” Shakspeare seems to have put his mind 
in its metaphysical force into a Richard to see 
how it would evolve itself through bumps and 
monstrous concomitants of every kind, and he has 
made Gloster develop himself with as much art- 
fulness and due progression as though he was the 
author himself composing the play. No charac- 
ter gave Shakspeare so much of his own scope as 
a dramatist as that of Gloster, and it takes bim 
through several historical actions to completely 
bring him out. Shakspeare in himself bears no 
resemblance to Richard. He is more like Ham- 
let or the magician Prospero. Yet into which 
of his characters has he put so much of his dra- 
matic capacity and transmigrative nature as into 
his hunchback? Our dramatist had a legion 
within himself. See how he has heaped charac- 
ters into Richard! All the others of bis charac- 
ters he has created units. Gloster he has made 
a plural. Would you select him in his scenes 
with the Lady Anne, then you have him in a 
marvelous type indeed. Great actors can make 
their very best hits in those scenes, though of 
course not manifest their most forceful and ex- 
citing action. Our women play Romeo; they 
even attempt Hamlet ; but what woman can play 
Richard to Lady Anne? Indeed, too often do our 
star male players burlesque him in it, because they 
. are not equal to the part. Or would you have 

bim in his epitome of compounds, as described in 
the last quoted passage? Then ho is Nestor, 
Ulysses, Sinon, Preteus, and the master who can 
“set the murd’rous Macbiavel to school.” He 
can smile, and murder while he smiles; cry con- 
tent at that which grieves his heart; wet his 
cheeks with artificial tears ; frame his face to all 
occasions; drown more sailors than the mer- 
maid ; slay more gazers than the basilisk. He is 
a more complete Satan than Milton’s, though not 
so much out of a human form, nor extended 80 
hugely into an infinite conception. 

Byron, in his “ Deformed Transformed,” makes 
Arnold the hunchback say, “ Deformity is dar- 
ing.“ Richard is daring personified.’ But Ar- 
nold the hunchback was a weakling to Gloster 
the hunchback. Richard would not have changed 
his body for his desired kingdom. All that he 
was, and did, and aimed for grew out of his body, 
and he loved his deformity better than a woman 
loves her beauty; for as in her loveliness rests 
ber charm and her victory, so in his hideousness 
were nascent his greatness and daring. Hs dared 
to be what he was—dared to be honest to himself 
and truo to himself, for himself was deformity, 


and he lived up to it with a strange conscien- 
tiousness. Impiousness was a species of religion 
to him. He was of his father the devil, and never 
at any time disowned his parentage, and bis ex- 
pression “ordained” was never used in hypoc- 
risy; it was ever when he was most earnest. 

Let me offer as the closing view the abstract 
of Richard, from the action and deyelopment of 
three plays. You can not fail to see the hunch- 
back Gloster throughout, and note how much like 
Sbakspeare he is working up a drama: 

Q. Mar. He is arrested, but will not obey. 
His sons, he says, will gave their words for him. 

York. Will you not, sons? 

Edw. Ay, noble father, if our words will serve. 

Rich. And if words will not, Men our weapons shall. 

This is in the closing act of the second part cf 
Henry VI. It is the first time that Shakspeare 
introduces Richard, and how much you have him 
at once. His next is characteristic, but pass on 
to this: 

Y. Clif. And so to arms, victorious father, 
To quell the rebels and their complices. 
Rich. Fye! charity, for shame! speak not in spite, 
For you shall sup with Jesu Christ to-night. 
Y. Cif. Foul stigmatic, that’s more than thou canst tell. 

Rich. If not in heaven, you'll sarely sup in hell. 

No play of words is this; it is the daring of a 
great deformity in its mastery opening-the drama 
of Richard’s ambition—the kingdom for York, 
for Gloster to reach. The next play opens with 
York—the “ White Rose“ —victorious. See how 
the hunchback comes on in the action. Edward 
shows his father his bloody sword as proof of his 
day’s work; Montague shows York the Earl of 
Wiltshire’s blood ; but this is Richard : 

Speak thou for me, and tell them what I did. 
(Throwing down the Duke of Somerset's head.) 

York is led by Warwick to the throne ; King 
Henry enters, and then follows a war of words 
between the rival houses of York and Lancaster. 
Here is young huochback Richard's way of 
settling a dispute : 

K. Henry. When I was crown’d, I was but nine months 
ol 
Rich. You 8 old enough now, and yet, methinks, 
you lose. 
Father, tear the crown from the usurper’s 
head. 

The impetuous hunchback is chasing the dia- 
dem, and he can not wait. 

Rich, Sound drums and trumpets, and the king will fiy. 

He can not argue. except the argument be like 
himself, as in the next scene. Henry, as a com- 
promise, confirms to Lork and his heirs the king- 
dom after his death. But Richard was more than 
Lonis Napoleon’s equal in disposing of bands and 
oaths. 

Scene 2 opens: 

Rich. Brother, though I be youngest, give me leave. 

Edw. No, I can better play the orator. 

Mont. But I have reasons strong and forcible, 

York enters, and demands the reason of their 
quarrel, which Edward says is “ but a slight con- 
tention,” and the father asks, “ About what?” 


_ Rich. About that which concerns your grace and us, 


The crown of England, father, which is yours. 
York. Mine, boy, not till King Henry be dead. 
Rich. Your right depends not on his life or death. 
Edward comes next; and then York, I took 
an oath that he should quietly reign ;” to which 


the straight-grown Edward rejoins, But for a 
kingdom any oath may be broken; I’d break a 
thousand oaths to reign one year.“ See Richard 
in the reverse: 

Rich. No; God forbid, your grace should be forsworn. 

York. I shall be, if I claim by open war. 

Rich, I'll prove the contrary, if you'll hear me speak. 

York. Thou canst not, son; it is impossible. 

Rich. [Here's his crook’d back at onco.] 
An oath is of no moment, being not took 
Before a true and lawful magistrate 
That hath authority over him that swears; 
Henry had none, but did nsurp the place; 
Then seeing "twas ho tat made you to depose, 
Your oath, my lord, is vain and frivolous ; 
Therefore to arms 

Does Richard in the next reach for Edward or 
for Richard? Is he not further developing him- 
self and his drama? 

And father, do but think 
How sweet a thing it is to woar a crown, 
Within whose circuit is Elysium, 
And all that poets feign of bliss and joy. 
Why do we linger thus? 1 can not rest 
Until the white rose that I wear be dyed 
Even in tbo lukewarm blood of Henry's heart. 

He afterward fulfilled it, for Richard never lays 
out a plot for himself that be does not fill in. 
His Down, down to hell, and say I sent thee 
tbither,” in the last act, fulfills it. 

York. Richard, enough ; I will be king, or die. . 

The hunchback is the soul of all. How much 
“deformity is daring,” see in the necessity of 
taking the field against Queen Margaret. 

York. What, with five thousand men: 

Rich. Ay, with five hundred, father, for a need. 

Take the father’s description of Richard’s con- 
duct in the battle : 


York. Three times did Richard make a lane to me, 


And thrice cried, Courage, father / fight it out / 
8 $ 0 $ 0 s * 


And when the hardiest warriors did retire, 
Richard cried, Charge, and give no foot of ground / 
And cried, A crown, or else a glorious tomb / 

A enter, or an earthly sepuicher. . 

One human love was in bis heart. It was for 
his father. He was not all dross. His Jament is 
fine, bnt like himself: 

Rich, I can not weep; for all my body's moisture 

Scarce serves to quench my farnace-burning heart; 

Nor can my tongue unload my heart’s great bur- 
den; 

For eelf-eame wind that I should speak withal 

Is kindling coals, that fire all my breast, 

And burn me up with flames that tears would 
quench. 

To weep is to make leas the depth of grief; 

Tears, then, for babes; blows and revenge for me! 

Richard, I bear thy name; I'll ’venge thy death, 

Or die renown’d by attempting it. 

Richard works up by his impetuous daring the 
next movement of the great drama, and the house 
of York is triumphant. He also is afterward 
more than a match for the king-maker Warwick, 
when he rebels and turns to the side of Queen 
Margaret. But pass from Richard’s daring and 
mastery to another of his phases. Here is Glos- 
ter, when King Edward is trying to get into the 
city of York as its duke. 

Glos. (aside.) But when the fox has once got in his nose, 
Ho'll soon find means to make his body 
follow. 

When Edward's throne is established, at the 
end of the third play of Henry VI., the king pre- 
sents his son to Richard to kiss: 
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Glos. And that I love the tree from whence thou 


sprangest, 
Witness the loving kiss I give the fruit. 
(Aside) To say the truth, so Judas kiss’d his Master t 
And cried All hail! when as he meant all harm! 


Pass to Richard the Third. To Queen Mar- 
garet: 
Glos. I would to God my heart were flint, like Edward's, 


Or Edward's soft and pitiful, like mine; 
Iam too childish-foolish for this world. 


To call this simple hypocrisy is boyish crit- 
icism in an analysis of character. Richard is 
earnest—earnest everywhere, and honest ; but he 
is always bringing out deformities ; and you are 
likely to get a reverse deformity immediately af- 
terward : 

Tell them that God bids us do good for evil; 
And thus I clothe my naked villainy 

With old odd ends, stol'n forth of holy writ, 
And seem a saint when most I play the devil. 

That is it; he is playing the devil for a great 
earnest end, not the hypocrite, and he is kindly 
hiding it from others, not himself. Too impious 
for tame hypocrisy is this : 

I do not know that Englishman alive 
With whom my soul is any jot at odds, 
More than the infant that is born to-night ; 
I thank my God for my humility. 

Is not this deformed : 

K. Rich. But didst thou see them dead ? 
Tyr. I did, my lord. 

K. Bich. And buried, gentle Tyrrel? 

And this : 

Strike alarum drums 


Let not the heavens hear these tell-tale women 
Rail on the Lord’s anointed! Strike, I say! 


I have made this abstract of Richard’s person- 
ality and action to show how much Shakspeare has 
evolved both on the correspondence of deformi- 


_ ties. There is greatness and intensity in phys- 


ical deformity when a large mind is in the body, 
and ofttimes goodness blended with the charac- 
ter. But there is the reverse type. Richard 
knows it. 

The famous English critic Hazlitt says to the 
effect, that any second-rate actor can play the 
part and rant true Richard. But in this he is 
mistaken. I hope he did not draw bis high esti- 
mate of Kean’s Richard after this fashion. The 
character requires finer playing than any of the 
Shaksperian réle. I have said that the scene 


with Lady Anne is generally little better than a 


burlesque upon the part, and if we extend it to 
the performance throughout, it may not be far 
wrong. It would be a treat to see a Richard per- 
sonated in his entirety. One can bear even to 
see a woman attempt Romeo—aye, not expire at 
her performance of Hamlet; but Heaven save us 
from second-rate actors blowing Richard’s per- 
sonality out with ranting chops and manual 
labor worthy one of our Western bull-whack- 
ers.“ 


— Pee 


As several darkies were passing an agricultural 
implement store, one of them, pointing to a cul- 
tivator, said, A man kin jist set on that thing 
and ride while he's a plowin’!’’ ‘‘Golly,’’ re- 
plied another, the derned rascals was too sharp 
to tink o’ dat fore the niggers was free! 
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JAMAICA GOING TO RUIN. 


Ir is said that the beautiful island of Jamaica 
—land of sugar, coffee, pineapples, oranges, 
bananas, etc.—is going into a state of dilapida- 
tion ; that the abolition of slavery brought ruin 
on the island. 

Recent official returns show that in the parish 
of Trelawney twenty-six valuable estates have 
been abandoned during the past fourteen years. 
The whole number in 1851 was seventy-four ; in 
1865 only forty-eight. 

“Why Jamaica is Poor, and How it May Be- 
come Rich,” is the title of an essay by Rev. Samuel 
Oughton, ‘‘printed and published by general 
request” in Kingston. The writer has lived in 
Jamaica for thirty years, and he attributes the 
decay of the island chiefly to the want of indus- 
trial enterprise, but partly, also, to the neglect of 
the laboring classes by the government. The 
remedy, in his opinion, lies in the correction of 
these principal evils. The Kingston Gleaner, 
commenting upon Mr. Oughton's statements, 
observes : 

‘Thousands have lived so long on the bare 
necessaries of life, and amid discomfort, that they 
have grown so accustomed to it that, barnacle- 
like, they will cling to the dirty bottom of a ship, 
which everybody else thinks is a sinking one! 
This must be met by the sustained and systematic 
labor of the government and governing classes; 
stirred and animated by a firm confidence that tho 
gentle showers, the genial dews, the enlivening 
sun of Heaven’s blessing will not be withheld. 


[The ‘governing classes!’ And why not awaken 
the laboring classes, by permitting them to have 
a voice.] If we can only create or call forth a 
taste for the artificial wants of a more civilized 
life, and make our peasantry feel their value, we 
shall have constructed a bridge by which we may 
bring them over to that cleanliness, regularity, 
order, and self-respect which, as a class, they do 
not seem at present either to understand or care 
for. We think well of our peasantry, and feel 
sure that in time they will repay the efforts of the 
philanthropist. [‘Peasantry!’ What have they to 
stimulate or encourage them? Are they not gov- 
erned by outsiders.) We had once the pleasure 
of dining with an ordinary laborer of the country. 
We say pleasure, for it was a pleasure to see a 
neat house, nicely thatched, floored, and furni- 
tured; a side-board glittered with glasses, and 
the gold of the mugs shone cheerily, while pic- 
tures smiled upon the walls. A ring of Ripley 
pines inclosed a nicely-kept lawn in front of this 
mountain bome. A white cloth covered a table 
on which was set out a nice smoking dinner. 
What this man had actually managed, thousands 
could accomplish in this land of overflowing 
natural wealth. But we may be assured of this, 
in the words of our author, ‘That so long as our 
laboring classes continue to be satisfied with 
their present condition, and have no ambition 
beyond the supply of the mere wants of nature, 
Jamaica can never hope to rise to the level of 
other nations and people on the earth, nor to 
enjoy real prosperity or commercial importance.“ 


{How would a little republican democracy 
If benign English rule so 
utterly fails, why not try a better mode? 

Let Jamaica be republicanised, and all her 
people placed on an equal footing, as here, in 
the United States, and there would be no more 
lamenting over the evils of indifference and indo- 
lence. Try it. Let the people govern them- 


selves. They have been governed too much.] 
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THE SUNSET. 
On, beautiful, beautiful, beautiful gush 
Of golden light o'er the sunset’s flush ! 
It is fading now—hush ! ah, hush ! 


Thus fades from us life's golden haze, 
And all adown the dusky ways 
In rapt astonishment we gaze, 


And wonder where have fled the dreams 
That, floating cloud-like, brought us gleams 
Of all that high and holy seems— 


And wonder where the glorious deeds, 
That were to fill life's empty needs 
With bright cternity’s living seeds. 


We wonder ; ah, but dim at last 
The truth comes slowly drifting past, 
With anchor lost and drooping mast. 


We watch it with a shuddering sigh, 
And wait till death doth draw us nigh 
To heaven, where youth’s dreams never die, 


— — 


DreaMs.—It is not reasonable to suppose, if the 
mind has no knowledge of faturity when we are 
awake, that it is endowed with such extraordinary 
powers when we are asleep. This proposition 
strongly commends itself to the mind, and few, 
we think, will consult a metapbysician with 
regard to its truth. And then, what importance 
can intelligent men and women attach to the 
wanderings and fancies of the brain that is, toa 
more or leas extent, affected by the death-like in- 
activity of the body wrapt up in sleep? What 
folly it would be to traverse the world of sleep, 
shut up by a network of a thousand million of 
dreams, to discover to the mind the inscrutable 
mysteries of futurity ! 

Christianity will not have accomplished ite 
glorious work until the boasted intelligence of 
this age shall have uprooted and overturned the 
little fabric of superstition in the human heart 
which remains the silent, mysterious relic of a 
former age.—Crescent Monthly. 

[But what of the dreams and dreamers of 
Scripture? Are they to be ignored? Are not 
dreams sometimes akin to the prophetic? How 
is it that the mind, when all awake, fails to recall 
events which come to us, unbidden, when asleep? 
It is the experience of many, that lost property is 
found through dreams. Pocket-books, coats, 
jewelry, books, accounts, etc., have been stolen 
or left out of place, and their whereabouts dis- 

-covered in dreams, when the mind, soul, or 
spirit seems to have put off or laid the body down 
to rest, 

Will not the editor of the Crescent Monthly give 
us his views on the workings of the mind in 
dreams? Let us try to solve the mysteries of 
psychology, biology, magnetism, clairvoyance, 
spiritism, and so forth. It will not do to deny the 
truth of what may not be easily proved or 
explained. It is ours to investigate, and try to 
account for what is.] 


— — — 


Every prayer put forth has its effect on the 
one who utters it, and so of every curse. 


— 
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Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 


Their hearts, their fortgnes, and their beings blend. Thome. 


“BABY HAS DROPPED ASLBEP.”’ 


Now Franky, boy, tis time for bed; 
Put up those books, I pray ; 

And Katy, dear, those toys of yours 
Must all be cleared away. 

The clock struck six some time ago, 
Sounding through all the room ; 
And ere it gives us seven, you know, 

Father will be at home. 


He says there is no place to him 
So sweet as this his home; 

So sweet that he can never care 
Elsewhere for joy to roam. 

So let us make it nice and snug, 
That he may not complain, 

But feel it e’er his guiding-star 
Through all the dark and rain. 

Now softly, Frank ; don’t make a noise— 
Baby has dropped asleep ; 

She’s been as good as gold all day ; 
I want her so to keep ; 


Off with your boots, and say your prayers ; 


You must be ready quite 
To go to bed when father comes, 


And you have said good-night.” Ex. 


i — —— 


THE FALSENESS OF SOCIETY. 


BY A. A. G. 


Ir is said by some of the good of our day that 
the golden age of the millennium is just at hand, 
that already light is seen breaking in the east, 


and that soon the sky will be all aglow. 


The men who raise The Last Warning Cry” 
and point the warning finger are worthy of our 
highest respect, for they are as sincere as they 
are persistent; but how to have faith in their faith 
we know not. We have always supposed that 
“ The Great Preparation” must precede ‘‘ The 
Great Consummation, and of that Great 
Preparation’’ we as yet see but little, for only 
here and there a man—and he is a king among 
his fellows—dares stand up and be true to his 
God and himself and those who live with him in 
what is called society. Now, so long as society 
is what it is, so long as the men and women who 
compose it are what they are, we must continue 
to believe that there is no extensive preparation 
for the triumphal procession of the true-hearted 
inhabitants of the other world, and, consequent- 
ly, that we need not direct our eyes heavenward 
in the hope, or the fear, of seeing the sky open, 
and the great uncounted multitude coming 
through. Geologists tell us that only a hun- 
dredth part of the earth’s diameter is solid, that 
all the rest is fire, and that this fire may, at any 
time, break out and bring the long-expected day. 
Well, it may, but we do not believe it will, until 
there is a Great Preparation“ for it in the 
hearts of men. We do not believe in universal 
gal vation; but we do believe in the salvation of a 
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great many, and we also believe that if the last 
day of time should come very soon, there would 
be comparatively few to rejoice in the dawn of 
eternity. When society is cured of its sickness 
and its sin—faleehood—when men and women 
come to have full faith in each other, and can 
live together without wearing masks, then we 
may lift up our heads, for behold the coming 
of the Lord draweth nigh.’’ 

We can not estimate too highly the virtue of 
sincerity. It underlies all other virtues. It is 
the foundation of all character, and without it 
there is no preparation for any world—save one— 
that God has ever made. 

It has lately been argued by some well-mean- 
ing men—men whom we suspect of being better 
than their creeds—that perfect sincerity is an ut- 
ter impossibility, and also very undesirable. It 
has been said that a certain amount of deceitful- 
ness is not only very respectable and commend- 
able, but absolutely necessary, in the present state 
of the world, to bind people together, and make 
all things run in a smooth, peaceful current. 

We are prepared to hazard the assertions that 
all deceitfulness, whether in homeopathic or al- 
lopathic quantities, is as unnecessary and harm- 
ful as counterfeit money—that society may be 
perfectly sincere—that every man may be per- 

-fectly sincere — that those who lean on the 
prop of falsehood will soon find themsclves 
crawling in the dust and keeping company with 
serpents—that society with no better pillars than 
lies will soon fall without any Samson to pull it 
down, and that the world with no braver, truer 
defenders than lying men will at last be complete- 
ly conquered by evil spirits. We are prepared to 
prove that lying is poor policy—that it is not even 
“ profitable for the life that now is that it is no 
railroad over which we may ride swiftly to suc- 
cess and fruition, but the slowest, most weari- 
some, and most damaging kind of a conveyance 
to the things that we don’t want, and to the 
place where we don’t want to be. We can show by 
facts—and facts are very obstinate things—that 
men have been untruthful, in plain Saxon, have 
lied all their lives, without giving themselves so 
much as a day’s rest in truthfulness, and yet 
made no money, no fame, no happiness, no noth- 
ing by it; or, if they made anything, found that 
it took to iteelf wings and went off and did not 
come back again. 

There is nothing more unprofitable than lying, 
and nothing more profitable than telling the 
truth, as we will show at our leisure. 

Strange it is that with such blessed incentives 
to truth-telling, as all men have, any should be 
found arguing for lying, and stranger still that 
any should believe and boldly say that strict 
truth is something far in advance of the age, and 
indeed of that long past age when prophets and 
apostles declared the will of that great Being 
whose character is founded in truth. 

But so it is. Yes, there are men, actual exist- 
ences, creatures with minds, and brains for ve- 
hicles, who think that the world was too young, 
centuries ago, and is still too young, to tell the 
truth, that as little is to be expected of infants 
in swaddling clothes, so little, in the line of 
truth, ought to be expected from our young, in- 
fantile world. 


And yet, in spite of all the babblings of men, 
it remains truo that the path of truth is a path 
for all men of every age—the present as well as 
the future—to walk in, and that it is a path of 
peace. 

A very sweet old-fashioned book, too often laid 
up, out of reach, on the shelf, or bound so hand- 
somely and clasped so tightly that it is seldom 
opened, settles the question as to the possibility 
and profitableness of telling the truth. In times, 
long gone by, the Great Inspirer spake often and 
clearly on this subject of lying. He did not say 
to any of his prophets or apostles : ‘‘I will keep 
silent, for men are, and will, for centuries, con- 
tinue to be in such a low state of moral develop- 
ment, that they will have no power, and feel no 
moral obligation, to heed what I say.’’ 

No, no. He sounded out, The lip of truth 
shall be established forever, but a lying tongue 
is but for a moment.“ 

“ Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord, 
but they that deal truly are his delight.’’ 

He that will love life and see good days, let 
him refrain his tongue from evil, and his lips 
that they speak no guile.’’ 

And among the last words which he prompted 
John, the Revelator, to speak, are these, and they 
thrilled the hearts and controlled the lives of 
thousands, more than eighteen hundred years |- 
ago: And there shall in no wise enter into it 
{the New Jerusalem] anything that defileth, 
neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or mak- 
eth a lie, but they which are written in the Lamb’s 
book of life.’’ 

In all these promises for those who will be 
true, and in all these threatenings for those who 
will not, is certainly involved the prohibition of 
lying, and every man is therefore under the 
strongest moral obligation to speak the truth, to 
speak it, not simply when men say it is good, 
worldly policy and perfectly safe to do so, but at 
all times, when not to do it would be to speak or 
act a lie. 

The sophist may continue to tell us that it is 
both impossible and undesirable to have an hon- 
est heart and a truthful tongue. He may con- 
tinue to tell us that perfect sincerity would work 
dire ruin in society, compelling men to express 
every thought and feeling, to turn their hearts 
inside out and satisfy the inquisitive, to yield 
themselves to the scrutiny of all, to use no con- 
cealment and wear no vail of secresy, and to ex- 
pose others as well as themselves to the gaze of 
the curious. But trathfulness calls us to the 
practice of no such folly. It only requires us to 
be true to ourselves and to all men, that we may 
rise, and help others rise, to the perfection of 
goodness and happiness. And what it is to bo 
true to ourselves and to all men, love and sim- 
plicity will always tell us. 

Let no one, then, expect great attainment or 
great gain of any kind in any of the forms of 
deceit, or imagine that there is any real advan- 
tage to be reaped from a double face or a double 
tongue. Deceitfulness seldom brings even a pres- 
ent and temporary reward. On the contrary, it 
brings the very evils we would shun, and the 
very troubles we would avoid. The cxperience 
of the evils of society has satisfied us that the IN 
almost universal practice of thinking and feeling i 
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one thing, and speaking and acting another, has 
made the deadliest hatreds, the bitterest animos- 
ities, and the worst alicnations. 

Those whom we receive with gracious smiles 
and complimentary words despise and hate us 
when they find out, as they always do, sooner or 
later, that we are not sincere, and that we have 
been acting a lie. How they learn this it is not 
difficult to tell. We are so constituted, that what 
we are not willing to say to a man’s face, we will, 
at some time, be betrayed into saying behind his 
back. But if we do not proclaim our insincerity 
in this way, we do in another. There is almost 
always an indescribable something in the looks 
and manners of those who are practicing decep- 
tion. Their kindness, their expressions of inter- 
est, their civilities fail to win us, and we feel— 
we can scarcely tell why—that they are not true 
friends. We may never have heard of anything 
they have said against us, but we can not look at 
them, or listen to them, without the lurking sus- 
picion that they do not feel the friendship they 
are trying to manifest—in other words, they ap- 
pear to us deceitful. Consequently we feel un- 
easy in their presence, and are glad to be rid of 
them. 

It may be they belong to what is thought the 
better class of deccivers—ise, Christian deceivers. 
Startled by some report, carried around on the 
tongues of men and women, they thought at first 
of coming directly to us, to learn the whole truth, 
but finally concluded to keep silent. Whenever 
they meet us, they think of what they have 
heard, but flatter themselves they are doing us 
no harm, as. they neither believe nor disbelieve 
the strange stories that have been in circulation. 

Some of us, no doubt, are on this list of liars, 


and probably take pride in being liars of good 


judgment, rare wisdom, and marvelous piety. 
But our unusual talent for deception and our fine 
skill in lying have made numerous enemies—and 
the worst of enemies—and we have had proved 
to us, not only the fact that we have often made 
our position in society very uncomfortable, but 
that we have done our part toward keeping the 
world out of that state of perfect love and har- 
mony so long predicted. 

It is indeed true that society is no better for 
the false-hedrted.. We have all, with a few ex- 
ceptions, deceived and been deceived, and hearts 


have grown cold, and strong bands of love have - 


been broken, and men have been hateful, and 
hating one another.“ 

The spoken falsehoods of the tongue, the un- 
spoken falsehoods of the heart, the silent false- 


hoods that hide away in smiles, and the false- 


hoods of various kinds that spread themselves 


over all the life have been our worst enemies, not 


our best helpers. They have led us in thorny 
paths, through deserts where were no springs of 
water, and up high mountains of difficulty where 
were no resting-places. Promising us everything, 
they have given us nothing, and who shall say 
we owe them anything? Truth, truth alone, is 
the sure friend and the safe guide, and every 
man, if he will, may see her beckoning finger 
and hear her voice saying, This is the way; 
walk ye in it.“ Turn aside, and your way will 
be rough and wearisome, and you will never know 
the full richness and sweetness of life. Turn aside, 
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and you will find when you have crossed the 
river that leads to the other side, that you can not 
enter in, with the true-hearted, ‘‘ through the 
gates into the holy city,” for ‘‘ There shall in no 
wise enter into it anything that defileth, neither 
whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie. 
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THE WIFE'S LAST THOUGHT OF 
EARTH. 


BY JULIA A. BULLARD. 


AND wil] his love outlast the grave 

That hides me from his sight away ? 
And will his spirit cing to mine 

When severed from this house of clay? 


When Death's cold Nps have pressed my own, 
Till all the bloom of life is fled, 

Will he who deepest mourns forget 
„The soul that loved him is not dead!“ 


When I no more these arms may wind 
About his neck in soft caress, 

Will he be comforted to think 
My spirit hovers near to bless ? 


I know he loves me—know his heart 
Will suffer more than tongue can tell, 
When snatched frem loving friends away, 

I bid to earth a last farewell. 


He'll miss me when the morning sun 

Pours light and gladness on the plain ; 
He'll mies me when with noontide heat 

The king of day“ asserts his reign 
When darkness creeps along the valo, 

My voice, my step, my face he'll miss; 
He'll miss me when the starlight falls, 

And dewdrops drink the moonbeam's kiss. 


God help him when his grief is new, 
To drink the cup and bear the cross ; . 
And as the darkened years roll on, 
Assist him, Lord, to bear his loss. 


From every wound time plucks the sting; 
It always was, and will be so, 

And hope springs up in hearts that grieve, 
As ivy plants o'er ruins grow. 

Will he who vowed to love but me, 
Seek solace in another's charms ? 

And will his heart be warmed by love 
When I am locked in Death's cold arms: 


I would not have him droop for aye 
Above the bed where lies my dust; 

I would not live save for his sake ; 
For him my fears—in God my trust. 


. Task him but to think of this, 
When happy in love's second bloom 
I loved him with a Christ-like love, 
A love that triumphs o’er the tomb. 
Wacoota, MInn. 


— Doe — 

WonpDeRFvL.—The human system is like a piece 
of delicate mechanism; the least clog in the 
wheels of the machine is felt through the whole 
apparatus. Even a particle of dust will disturb 
somewhat the perfect movement of a delicate 
piece of mechanism. There is no piece of mech- 
anism that can compare with the human frame. 
How wonderful do all its organs exhibit a per- 
fect action! In every part there is continually 
going on a gigantic syetem of Jabor, absorption, 
and secretion; the taking in and throwing off; 
the distribution of nutriment, the elimination of 
particles; contraction, expansion, and all the 
principles that operate in the kingdom of Nature 
are controlled, concentrated, and operated. 
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THIERS, THE FRENCH STATESMAN.” 

Lours Apotpue Tutrns, the distinguished French 
statesman and historian, was born in Marseilles, 
April 16, 1797. He was the son of a poor work- 
man, but discovering considerable talent, was en- 
abled through some influential relations to obtain 
a thorough education. He studied law at Aix, 
but did not follow that profession, preferring the 
study of history and philosophy. At the age of 
twenty-four he became known as a first-class 
journalist, contributing extensively to the lead- 
ing newspapers and periodicals of the day. The 


history of the French Revolution, undertaken in 


connection with Felix Bodin, was completed by 


him alone in 1827, and attained great popularity. 


Previous to the accession of Louis Napoleon, 
Thiers occupied important posts in the govern- 
ment—at one time the premiership of France, 
and exercised a widespread political influence. 
After Napoleon III. was declared emperor, Thiers 
withdrew from active politics and resumed his 
literary pursuits, which he still industriously 
prosecutes. 

Thiers possesses a head much above the aver- 
age size ; indeed, it is very large for a French- 
man, and being broad and high, gives him char- 
acter for energy, executiveness, and moral inflex- 
ibility. There is more of the Saxon than of the 
Celt here, so far as the general appearance is con- 
cerned. See how snug, compact, and solid the 
organization! There is solid material here. He 
should be known for that spirit of decision which 
can best be defined as sturdy positiveness. The 
sprightliness and versatility of the true Frank do 
not enter very largely into his composition. Large 
Constructiveness, Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, 
and Caution combine to make him politic, shrewd, 
guarded, and economical. The forehead is am- 
ple, manifesting ability as a reasoner, and breadth 
of mind sufficient to comprehend large interests. 
He would rarely lose his own individuality or 
compromise his special views: in fact, as already 
hinted above, the tendency is toward dignified 
reserve and persistency, if not dogmatism. He 
would have his own way,” at any cost, and 


be usually in the right. 


¢ From our Iliustrated Annual of Phrenology and Phys- 
fognomy for 1867. 
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PLEASANT MEMORIES. 


Worps of sympathy and kindness are never 
forgotten. The memory of them becomes one of 
the pleasantest incidents in a lifetime; they be- 
come part of a man’s life. You know the food 
that we eat becomes assimilated as part of our 
very being, and so these pleasant mcmories—so 
pleasant—they, too, become assimilated as part 
of our material nature. The heart can not forget 
them, and they will do one good. Let me say, if 
there, are any who think themselves too old to 
learn, let them suspend that judgment for one 
moment. 
can not do any good, suspend that thought for- 
ever. It will do good to somebody. It may 
do good to everybody. Now, if your own 
impulses lead you to say a harsh word, check 
it down—check it down—check it down. Saya 
kind word if it costs you your right hand, or if it 
costs you your right arm. It will do good—send 
ing the sunbeams into the heart, and becoming 
assimilated ín the future being of the man. 
Always say the kindly word; and to the young 
people I would say, if the storm of your present 
passion tempts you to speak hastily, don’t have 
anything to do with that passion. Say the word 
of sympathy and love, and it will last. Oh, what 
pleasant memories it will send all through your 
future life ! J. F. H. 

— — 


WALKING. 


In his article on Walking,“ Prof. Smyth has 
the following somewhat fanciful speculations : 

s‘ The tradesman in walking give signs of fold- 
ing cloth, measuring tape, and taking down 
bundles. The ponderous arm and heavy fall of his 
hand betray the blacksmith ; and tho quick, ner- 
vous grasp with which she adjusts her dress, gives 
unmistakable signs of a factory operative. Trav- 
elers who visit the ficld of Waterloo are accus- 
tomed to enter their names in a register. This 
book has been kept for many years by the same 
person, and with wonderful accuracy he is able 
to designate the visitor's nationality simply by in- 
specting the handwriting. Much more easily can 
the profession or nation be detected by the gait. 
The grave Spaniard, the phlegmatic Dutchman, 
the vivacious and sanguine Frenchman, the re- 
served and formal Briton, the inquisitive, impet- 


uous, and self-confident American, each betrays 


the national gait in his style of walking. The 
sailor rolls when on shore, as if our trim planet 
sailed unsteadily. The soldier marches even 
when no longer under orders. The sycophant 
bends the knee as though every man he meets 
were a prince. The lawyer steps boldly and pa- 
tronizingly. The clergyman abstractedly, as if 
the street were his study, or cautiously, as if mind- 
ful of the snares and pitfalls spread for the un- 
wary. The waiting clerk is known by his bows 
and graceful effrontery. We distinguish the cox- 
comb by the careful manner in which he drops 
his foot and picks his way along the street; a 
watchman, by his heavy, measured tread. Stu- 
dents saunter, school-girls trip, school-boys dally 


and loiter, children patter, doctors hurry, hunt- 
ers stride, teamsters.trudge, gossips gab, market- 
women bustle, boatmen shuffle, ghosts stalk, and 
aldermen strut.” 


rot 
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PARTED. 


We stood beside the open door, 
Beneath the star-light's gleaming ; 
The patriot's blue my lover wore, 
His face a cheerful seeming. 
He spoke not—but my hand he held 
Reluctant captive in his own; 
And in my steadfast eye beheld 
For him no love-light shone. 


He spoke not—but the look ke gave 
Pierced my heart with sorrow; 
For where, I thought, will my lover brave 
Be lying on the morrow? 
Ho loosed my hand—he turned to go, 
“ Good-night,”’ he said, “to human ken 
The future’s hid—but ere the summer's glow 
Perhaps we'll meet again.” 


A moment more, and I stood alonc— 
Alone in the star-light’s gleaming; 

The checring warmth from my heart was gone— 
I thought I was only dreaming. 

I have loved him not, though dear to my heart 
Is the friend of my early years ; 

Yet why does the thought of him make me start 
And moisten my eyes with tears? 


Days into weeks, and weeks into months 
Slowly and sadly lengthened ; 
And the friendship of youth, I knew at once 
To love had been nourished and strengthened. 
How my sad heart bled that our parting scene 
To him had been so uncheering; 
How I longed on his soldier breast to lean, 
And to whisper words endearing. 


Tho summer waned—the autumn came, 
And brought my soldier lover; 
His name was bright with a hallowed fame— 
His bier they did uncover. 
He spoke not! Oh, night of woe! 
His voice is stilled forever; 
The heart lies low whose warmest glow 
For me shall waken never ! 


Too late! too late! true-hearted one, 
The mourning bow before thee; 

Too late, when thy glorious work is done, 
The bitter tears rain o’er thee! l 

They laid him low in a soldier’s grave, 
And bowed in prayer before it; 

And now in the early spring-time wave 
The flowers I planted o'er it. 


And still I sit in the star-light bright, 
And mourn fot the lost forever— 
Mourn that the trne heart lost to sight, 
Should have sorrowed from mine to sever. 
But I patiently bide the coming time, 
When the pains of life are over; 
And ‘mid joyous strains of a heavenly chime, 
I shall greet my soldier lover. 
PITTSBURG, PENN. : 


— e M 
JUDGE NOT THY BROTHER. 


GEO. W. D. 


How little do we know of what lies far beneath 
The cold exterior! An ocean may be surging there; 
A hurricane compressed and held in chains; 

A world of love, that, unexpressed, — 

Doth almost tear the heart asunder; 

Then judge not, thou thy brother, 

Though he may seem cold and stcrn to thee, 

For may-be that some disappointment dark 

Hath turned tho current of his life 

Back to himself again, and mado 

The path he daily treads as though 

It were a desert, where silently and all alone 

He bears the heavy sorrow that his palsied tongue 
Could never breathe to men. No words, though mighty, 
Can express the deepest anguish, for 

When the heart itself doth speak, 

Silence alone can reign. 


aS 
ETERN 


PHILOSOPHY OF SHAKING HANDS. 


Tann is a philosophy in hand-shaking. It is 
an indication of character. It gives expression 


to the degrees in which you are appreciated or 
esteemed by another. There are a variety of 


methods of shaking hands, according to tempera- 


ment, disposition, or occasion. ` 

Some seize your hand with a fervent grasp 
—one foot extended—and holding your eye 
with their own. Such is the salutation of the 
jolly tar, ready to share “the last shot in the 
locker” with the stranger of the hour. Others, 
again, seize your hand with as much fervency, 
and may mean as well toward you; but they do 
not look directly at you, but past your cheek, 
with eyes steadily set, as if looking for some 
undefined ghostliness beyond, and seeming to 
converse with the same. 

Others give too great a show of fervency to the 
salutation, causing your fingers ‘to tingle with 
pain; you involuntarily glance at the injured 
hand, expecting it to have been compressed into 
one horrid, braised, extended index finger. 
Others, again, add to this exhibition of muscular 
power, by swinging your hand up and down, a 
sort of imitation that they are about to “ pamp” 
you! 


A few come so close to you that you can feel 
their breath upon your face; others seem to be 
experimenting on the greatest distance at which 
the salutation can be exchanged. Some daintily 
offer you the tips of their fingers ; it means either 
that they consider themselves your superior or 
that they are not disposed to be especially gra- 
cious. Others, again, take your whole hand, even 
endangering the immaculate whiteness of your 
wristbands. 

The most agreeable shake of the hand is that 
meaning, welooming grasp, warm but not painful 
in pressure, which stands guarantee to the sym- 
pathetic look and kindly spoken word. The most 
abominable hand-shaking is that lazy, listless 
offering, giving no pressure, and averse to 
receiving any. We have shaken hands with 
such persons, and the memory of it has annoyed 
us for an hour afterward. It was like touching a 
wet disholoth, or a cold, quivering frog. An em- 
barrassing shake of the hand is, when the party 
greets you hastily, yet silently, a if he felt guilty 
of boldness, or was not quite sure that he had not 
been misled by a resemblance. It is as awkward 
as a pause in conversation. 

Perhaps, to young lovers, the quiet, half-anin- 
tentional contact of hands is most pleasant—that 
soft, lingering restlessness—that delicious re- 
maining at love’s dictation—that faint attempt 
at withdrawal, at propriety’s suggestion; that 
electrical thrill of contact which fires the veins, 
modulates the voice, colors the cheeks, adds a 
brightness to the eye, and a tremulougness to the 


lips. 


How many men, proſound in philosophy, bril- 
liant in scholarship, high in position, have sat for 
hours in the still moonlight, holding in their hand 
the soft white hang of a woman? their thoughts 
idly borne off by a flitting leaf or the thrill of a 
bob-o’-link! Who can say that they were not all 


the better for it? Can not the lion be in love? f 
STACAT TO. y i) 
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PORTRAIT OF THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 


THE KING AND BEN OF PRUSSIA. 


PHRENOLAGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tue portrait of the King of Prussia, which we 
have engraved and here present, shows that the 
body and brain are above the average size; and 
the indications favor the inference that he is 
hardy and long lived. 

The vital temperament predominates; he is 
undoubtedly a good liver, and enjoys the good 
things of earth. The head is broad above the 
ears, indicating executiveness and force of char- 
acter. It is high in the crown and at Benevo- 
lence. Cautiousness is moderate, but there is 
Seoretiveness, Acquisitiveness, and a strong prac- 
tical intellect. 

We see no indications of brilliancy. There is 
something of sternness with a good deal of selfish- 
ness, which is somewhat modified by Benevolence. 
The social feelings are evidently strong. Had 
his lot been cast in republican America instead 
of monarchical Prussia, he might have passed for 
a general, a sea captain, a superintendent of 
some: public work, a banker, a broker, or a 
wholesale merchant. In either case he would, 
no doubt, mind his own business, and expect 
others to do the same. He would be dignified, 
self-relying, and willful. He probably believes 
in himself with that comfortable feeling that he 
inherits a divine right to rule. Take: off his 
trappings and rig him out like a republican, and 
he would pass for a strongly marked and original 
character. Better men than he may be found in 
all countries earning their living by honest toil. 
But he would not need to occupy a subordinate 


position, nor become any man’s humble servant. 
He would necessarily do much toward shaping 
circumstances, and making for himself a good 
position. i 

His features indicate observation, thoughtfal- 
ness, clearness, and comprehensiveness. That 
heavy double-chin accompanies a strong vital 
temperament. That broad head and broad face 
correspond to that large chest and that powerful 
vital organization. And, as before remarked, 
the whole indicates a love for the luxuries of the 
table and the good things of this world. We 
see but little of the spiritual or the ethereal; 
much more of the animal. 

Of the Queen, it may be said that she has a 
very kindly, loving, and intelligent expression. 
She is doubtless educated, and every way woman- 
ly. There is nothing haughty or distant, but 
rather the opposite—familiar and kindly. If not 
great, she is, no doubt, good. If not a philoso- 
pher, she is certainly not a cipher. She could fill 
almost any position which a true woman could fill. 
She is neither ardent nor voluptuous—nor cool 
and indifferent, but seems to combine all the 
qualities of kindness, affection, integrity, and 
devotion. She would win the esteem and regard 
of all; the envy and hatred of none. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Frederick William Louis, the present king of 
Prussia, was born on the 22d of May, 1797, and 
is the second son of Frederic William III. and 
Louise Auguste Wilhelmine Amélie, his queen. 
He received a careful scientific education, though 
his boyhood was passed in the most disastrous 


period of Prussian history, and his youth in that 
of the great struggle against Napoleon. 

While yet young, he was made military gov- 
ernor of Rhenish Prussia, and held the royal 
commission as king’s lieutenant in Pomerania. 
He was then old enough to know the bitterness 
which followed the defeats of his father’s army at 
Jena and Auerstadt in 1806, and to share, in some 
measure, in the triumphs of the war of liberation 
and the enthusiasm which was kindled by the 
campaign of 1818-14, when the grand army of 
Napoleon was defeated at Waterloo, and the 
French army driven out of the fatherland. 

His father, Frederick William III., dying in 1840, 
was succeeded by Frederick William IV., the heir 
tothe throne. In 1857, Frederick William IV. was 
seized with a malady connected with temporary 
insanity, which compelled him (9th of October, 
1855) to give up the personal management of 
affairs, and being without issue, the duty devolved 
upon his brother, the Prince of Prussia—the 
present king—to conduct the affairs of the king- 
dom, and he was made Regent on the 23d of 
October, 1861. On the death of Frederick Wil- 
liam IV., January 2d, 1861, he ascended the 


“throne, and on the 18th of October, 1861, was 


crowned at Konigsberg, under the title of Wil- 
liam I. 

Until the time that he became Regent, he 
observed a scrupulous abstinence from all un- 
invited interference with the affairs of the gen- 
eral government, but manifested very decided 
sentiments whenever his opinions were invited 
by the King. But since bis accession to the 
throne, he has had but a troublesome time of it 
with his own people. He displayed no ambition 
to be esteemed a pattern of learning or philoso- 
phy, and if he developed anything, it was an 
inclination to be a prince of Prussia of the school 
of Frederick the Great. He was placed nomi- 
nally, though whether by his own eonsent or not 
is by no means clear, at the head of a section of 
politicians called the “ Prince of Prussia’s Party,” 
which supported the constitution, which has been 
s0 often promised, once given, and withdrawn ; 
but it was never considered certain that he would 
adhere to it on his accession to the throne. He 
was alternately designated an extreme liberal 
and a stern absolutist. He has shown himself, 
since be came forward into public life, to be a 
cautious and reserved man, who is not anxious 
to connect himself with any particular abstract 
doctrines, and he has shown many of those quali- 
ties which enable a sovereign in his position to 
maintain a strong government, while he has 
exhibited a due regard for the interests of his 
own country in her relations with the rest of 
Europe. 

In the early part of 1861 he visited the Emperor 
of the French, the object of which visit was said 
to be dictated by a policy having for its object 
the placing of a king at the head of the German 
powers. At that interview the Emperor frankly 
admitted that the co-operation of Prussia, and 
the settlement of the Italian question by the 
recognition of the kingdom of Italy would be of 
great value, to which it is stated that the king 
replied, that until Rome and Yenice were annexed 
to the kingdom of Italy, it would hardly be said 10 
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have an existence ; and that the uncertain state of 
things in that country obliged Prussia to remain 
a passive spectator until things were more de- 
cided. The state of Denmark, and a treaty of 
commerce between France and the Zollverein, 
were also subjects of conversation between the 
two sovereigns, to which questions he answered 
reservedly and evasively. í 

In 1863 came the Schleswig- Holstein diffi- 
culty, of which we gave a synopsis in our Septem- 
ber number, under the head of “The Late Euro- 
pean War,” which led to the late war between 
Prussia and Austria, and to the final defeat of the 
latter, the credit of which belongs rather to Count 
Bismarck than to William I. 

He is now in his sixtieth year, and has not 
changed much since he was military gov- 
ernor of Rhenish Prussia. He is a soldier, and 
prone to carry his military instinct into matters 
political. The absolutist principles he showed 
as a prince he has endeavored to carry out as a 
king. It was his pleasure to be regarded as a 
soldier, and as a soldier he now stands before the 
world. To aggrandize Prussia, to emulate the 
deeds of the Great Frederic, are said to have been 
the ruling passions of the king, and the late con- 
flict shows the immensity of his ambition and his 
courage as a soldier. 

William I. was married 11th of June, 1829, to 
the Queen Marie Louise Auguste Catherine, who 
was born 30th September, 1811. She is the 
daughter of the late Charles Frederick, Grand 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach. She is honorary 
commander of the 4th regiment of Grenadier 
Guards. They have issue: Frederick William 
Nicolas Charles, the crown prince and heir- 
apparent to the throne of Prussia, born 18th 
October, 1881, married to the Princess Victoria, 
of England, January 25, 1858, and Princess Louise 
Marie Elizabeth, born December 3, 1836, married 
September 20, 1856, to the Grand Duke Frederic 


William of Baden 


— 2 — 
THE OWL WROTE A BOOK. 


Ture owl wrote a book to prove that the sun 
was not full of light; that the moon was in re- 
ality much more luminous; that people had 
been in a mistake about it, and the world was 
quite in the dark on the subject. 

“ What a wonderful book !’’ cried all the night 
birds; and it must be right; our lady, the owi, 
has such very large eyes, of course she can see 
through all the mists of ignorance.” 

„Very true,” cried the bats; ‘‘she is right, 


no doubt. As for us, we can not see a blink; 


SS 


the moon and the sun are alike to us, and for any- 
thing we know, there is no light in either. S0 
we go over in a body to her opinion. 

And the matter was buzzed about until the 
eagle heard of it. He called the birds around 
him, and looking down upon them from his 
rocky throne, spoke thus: 

„Children of the light and of the day, beware 
of night birds! Their eyes may be large, but 
they are so formed that they can not receive the 
light, and what they can not see, they deny the 
existence of. Let them praise moonlight in their 
haunts ; they have never known anything bet- 
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ter; but let us, who love the light, because our 
eyes can bear it, give glory to the great fountain 
of it, and make our boast of the sun, while we 
pity the ignorance of the poor moon-worshipers, 
and the sad lot of those who live in darkness. 

[Appiication : Some men have eyes—faculties 
so constructed that all things look blue, and 
they are sad, downcast, hopeless ; others see the 
red, and they are sanguine, buoyant, jubilant, 
hopeful ; others see only the serious, the grave, 
and the dreadful; others, the gay, the joyous, 
the light and trifling. In many, appetite colors all 
things, and a luxurious dinner, with “ something 
to drink,“ monopolizes. Others, with large Aoc- 
quisitiveness, see only the dimes and dollars; 
and so on throughout. One is absorbed in 
works of charity; another, in art, invention, 
music, poetry, oratory, conchology, astronomy, 
chemistry, geology, or phrenology. Short-sight- 
ed mortals, the best of us can take in but a 
few rays of light or knowledge-—more than the 
owl, more than the eagle—but no one man can 
know it all. Let us open our minds—every fac- 
ulty—to all light and truth, and free ourselves 
from prejudice, bigotry, and ignorance. Let us 
rise as high in the scale of development as our 
finite natures will admit. ] 
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An actress connected with one of the theaters, 
a great favorite, was being complimented upon 
the blackness of her hair. Why, it’s dyed,” 
she replied, with the amiable frankness of the 
true artist. Dyed,” replied the other speaker, 
“why, favorite as you are, you are not. yet five- 
and-twenty . No, said the lady; but you 


know 
“ Whom the gods love, dye early.“ 


Paur Denton’s (A Texan Missionary) ArosTRO- 
PHE TO Warsr.—‘' Not in the simmering still, 
over smoking fires, choked with poisonous gases, 
and surrounded with the stench of sickening 
odors and rank corruption, doth your Father in 
heaven prepare the precious essence of life, pure, 
cold water. But in the green glade and grassy 
dell, where the red deer wanders and the child 
loves to play, there God himself brews it, and 
down, low down in the deepest valleys, where the 
fountains murmur and the rills sing; and high 
upon the mountain tops, where the naked gran- 
ite glitters like gold in the sun ; where the hur- 
ricane howls music; where big waves roar the 
chorus, ‘sweeping the march of God,’ there he 
brews it, that beverage of life, health-giving wa- 
ter. And everywhere it is a thing of beauty : 
gleaming in the dewdrop; singing in the sum- 
mer rain; shining in the ice gem, till the trees 
seem turning to living jewels ; spreading a gold- 
en vail over the setting sun, or a white gauze 
around the midnight moon; sporting in the cat- 
aract; sleeping in the glacier; dancing in the 
hail shower ; folding bright snow-curtains softly 
above the wintry world, and weaving the many- 
colored iris, the seraph’s zone of the sky, whose 
warp is the rain of the earth, whose woof is the 
sunbeam of heaven, all checkered o'er with ce- 
lestial flowers by the mystic hand of refraction 
—still always it is beautiful, that bleesed cold 
water. No poison bubbles on its brink ; its foam 
brings not madness and murder ; no blood stains 
the liquid glass; pale widows and starving or- 
phans weep not burning tears in its clear depth ; 
no drunkard's shrieking ghost from the grave 
curses it in words of despair.” 
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sip 1 might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tel him hin fate, If be resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him prociaim war with maukind— 
neither to give ner to take quarter. If he telle the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if be. tells 
tbem of virtues, when they have any, then the mod attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then be may go on fearless, and this fe the course J take 
mysolſ. -D Poe. 
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VALEDICTORY. 


Agarn the circuit of the revolving 
years has brought us to the close of a 
twelvemonth. The year 1866 will soon 
be numbered among the things that are 
past; its experiences each individual 
memory will retain; it has gone freight- 
ed with the joys, the cares, and the sor- 
rows of humanity. A brief retrospect of 
our JOURNAL during the past year is in 
keeping with the reflections suggested by 
this season. As we announced in the open- 
ing of volume Forty-three that we were 
determined to fight error, scientific and 
religious, we trust that the record of our 
struggle, as contained in the pages suc- 
cessively issued month after month, when 
considered with fairness, will not put us 
to the blush. To be sure, we have not 
altogether avoided the. taunt of the 
caviler, the reproach of the censori- 
ous, or the exception of the critical ; 
and we do not expect to so steer our 
bark as always to avoid the quicksands, 
the squall, or the breakers. The circula- 
tion of the Journat is distributed 
throughout the entire country, State and 
Territory; North, South, East, and West 
have each some share of its teachings. 
We think, with good reason, that no 
other monthly publication has a so wide- 
ly distributed subscriptien list. If local- 
ity, then, has anything to do with differ- 
ence of opinion, there should be found 
among the readers of the Journat the 
greatest diversity. So much the worse 
for its success and the brain of its editor,” 
one will say. Yes, tact and talent -are 
indeed requisite to so prepare and print 
articles intended to convey mental and 
moral instruction that they will be ac- 
cepted by readers of diverse religious and 
political opinions, But the JOURNAL, 
notwithstanding its widely distributed 
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circulation, and the great variety of char- 
acter and intelligence to be found among 
its readers, has been eminently successful, 
and for the simple reason that it has 
striven in a straightforward manner to 
inculcate plain truth, to expose error, and 
chastise crime. Sometimes an error has 
been committed, or an inconsistency un- 
wittingly published, but whenever dis- 
covered, steps have been taken for its 
proper acknowledgment and refutation. 
Experience has conclusively and satisfac- 
torily demonstrated to us that HONESTY, 
at all times, is THE BEST POLICY. With- 
out any desire to glorify ourselves, but 
merely to offer a single instance of the 
remote workings of our JOURNAL, we in- 


troduce the following letter : 
EVANSVILLE, IND., Aug. 6th, 1868. 

Dear Mr. Entroz—ium u constant reader of the 
AMERICAN PHRENULOGICAL JOURNAL, and desire to 
say a few words concerning it, and the science it 
so nobly advecates. About two years ago I pur- 
chased a copy at a news dépot. ‘This was vot the 
first copy I ever saw, but it was the first copy that 
Jever paid much attention to. I took it home 
and read it through carefully. I found its pages 
stored with useful information concerning sub- 
jects of which it behooves every man, woman, 
and child to become acquainted. Some of the 
terms, it is true, were new to me, and therefore I 
could not fully comprehend their meaning. I 
knew nothing aboutghe names of the faculties and 
the location of their organs. But this difficulty was 
soon obviated by purchasing one of your “ Self- 
{nstructors” and a large-sized phrenological bust, 
which I placed in my study ; and whenever I had 
aay leisure time, I devoted it to the study of Phre- 
nology. In less than three months I became fa- 
miliar with the name and location of every or- 
gan; and every day its traths became more and 
more impressed upon my mind. I have since 
made many practical observations, both on my- 
self and my friends, and in a thousand cases have 
I seen the science of Phrenology verified. My oc- 
cupation is school-teaching, and never could IÍ so 
fully understand the different dispositions and in- 
clinations of children; never could I £o easily 
and successfally govern a school as since I ob- 
tained a knowledge of this important science. 
Every teacher in the land should make it a study ; 
all young men, and women teo, who would have 
a safe star to guide them through tha journey of 
life; all who would truly enjoy health, wealth, 
and happiness, should acquire a knowledge of 
this all-important branch of education. 

Respectfully yours, JonN WITLENBACH. 


Letters containing encouragement fike 
this are received daily from all sections, 
and we feel that our hands are indeed 
“held up” as were those of Joshua in 
sacred history. In looking over our col- 
umns we find many distinguished names 


H. W. Beecher, Rev. Alfred Taylor, and 
J. L. Corning, D.D. Among other writ- 
ers whose productions add luster to our 
pages, we make mention of Horace 
Greeley, who occasionally finds leisure, 
amid his multitudinous engagements, to 
say a word in his clear and forcible style 
to the readers of the JOURNAL; of the 
Hon. Jobn Neal, another well-known 
litterateur, whose zeal for Phrenology has 
not declined with advanced life; of the 
sprightly and absorbing Bungay, and the 
melodramatic Tullidge. 

During the year soon to dawn upon 
us, we propose, in addition to the above- 
mentioned, to serve up _ well-cooked 
morsels of mental food from the pens of 
other celebrities. We may promise some 
sound physiological instruction from Dr. 
Griscom, of New York ; some curious and 

interesting papers on Ethnological sub- 
jects from the well-known traveler and 
author E. G. Squier, M.A.; and we hope 
to present other writers of distinction 
through our pages. The amount of mis- 
cellaneous matter touched upon, in many 
instances affording valuable information, 
is very large, as any one will readily per- 
ceive on comparing our monthly with 
any of the other simultaneously issued pe- 
riodicals. The number of portraits and 
illustrations published in the JOURNAL 
the past year exceeds two hundred and 
fifty, the major part of them having been 
obtained at great expense. It is quite 
important to successful journalism that a 
periodical number among its constant 
contributors those whose names are pop- 
ularly accounted worthy of the profound- 
est respect. We have frequently given 
in our pages articles from some obscure 
individual which would sustain compar- 
ison with those of Emerson, Holmes, or 
Whipple, and poems equal in beauty of 
conception to Mrs. Hemans or Whittier. 
We are thankful for such efforts on the 
part of this or that obscure individual, 
and are willing to publish anything of 
true merit which may edify the reader, 
notwithstanding the author is entirely 


among the contributors. Mrs. George | unknown. 


Washington Wyllis has quite regularly 
occupied some space with her racy and 
well-meant advice to the home circle. 


“ Comparisons are odious,” and we do 
not like to institute them with respect to 
anything in which we are specially con- 


Choice gleanings from sermons and | cerned, but we will say this, that for 


special contributions have appeared from 
time to time, the product of such prolific 
and well-matured brains as those of Rev. 


amount of readable matter contained 
within its covers, and for practical utility, 
the JoukxAL. will probably sustain a 
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comparison with any of the three-dol- 
lar magazines published in this city or 
elsewhere. As regards illustrations, we 
print a much larger number than any of 


the three-dollar monthlies, and at an ex- 


pense which would astonish our country 
readers. 

We would progress in scientific re- 
search, in religious and moral enlighten- 
ment, in mental and physiological devel- 
opment, and in everything that tends to 
make men more manly and women more 
womanly. If there has been good done 
in the past through our efforts, directly 
or indirectly, and we certainly have 
abundant evidence thereof, we would 
take it as an assurance and encourage- 
ment for further effort, and as a basis for 
the expectation that the effort will inure 
to the benefit of mankind. We would 
do more than heretofore; we would en- 
large the borders of our field, and through 
the increasing circulation of the JOURNAL, 
the extended distribution of our publica- 
tions, and theinstruction of sincere, earn- 
est men who may go out from us skilled 
in phrenological science, endeavor to 
make the world better acquainted with 
the truths of that science. 
tive, elevating, spiritualizing, and the 
more its principles become disseminated 
among the people, the more complete 
will be their civilization, for it tends to 
enlighten the reason, purify the character, 
develop and improve the physique, the 
body, and deepen those religious convic- 
tions which are founded upon the sure, 
immutable principles of Divine revela- 
tion. 

There was a time when we were as- 
sailed by the cry of “ Infidel, Materialist, 
Fatalist,” but that ory has long been 
silenced, and minister and layman have 
come forward with hearty indorsements 
of phrenological principles as connected 
with true religion. In fact, we feel that 
we must stand or fall with that religion 
which is based on the Bible. So much 
of it that was once dim aud unintelligible 
to our minds has been cleared up by. the 
application of science; so much of it sub- 
stantiates what is included among the 
primary facts of Phrenology, that if the 
beautiful edifice of revealed religion were 
to topple over, Phrenology would be 
buried among the ruins. But we have 
no fear of such toppling down ; we sin- 
oerely believe that the word of the 
Lord abideth forever,” and therefore are 
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secure. 
NAL, deprecate our course in adhéring so 
closely to Christianity. Poor men! they 


are sadly at fault themselves, and would 


have us even such as they are, afloat— 
rudderless. We have but now explained 
why we cling to Divine revelation, and 
we are assured that all true men will 
encourage and sustain us if we strive 
ever to advance 
4% Onward, onward, strong and steady, 
Heart within, and God o’erhead.” 
— — 


SLEEP —- DEBATTE. 


Tas human body falls asleep by sp Sane M. 
Cabanis, a French physiologist, says the muscles 
of the legs and arms lose thcir power before those 
that support the head, and these last sooner than 
those that support the back; and he illustrates 
this by the case of persons who fall asleep on 
horseback, or while sitting or walking. Ho con- 
ceives that the sense of light sloeps first, then the 
reat! of taste, next smell, and lastly that of 
touch. 


So in the process of dying, one sense or faculty 
of tho brain at a time lets go of life. Propen- 
sities first decline, perceptives next, reflectives 
next, and the moral sentiments, which put us in 
relation with the spiritual, last of all. A good 
man, ripe with yeats, is not afraid to die. Ho 
awaits with perfect trust and resignation — 
as when we retire at night—the call to his 
heavenly home, “a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” Let us briefly trace tho 
interesting process of ‘‘ departing this life.? 

In natural decay, one of the first indications of 
waning life is the loss of appetite. The stomach 
declines food, or throws it off, refusing to digest 
it. Nexta weak or feeble circulation of the blood 
is noticed. The lower extremities—hands, feet, 
etc.—become numb or cold for the want of those 
currents of the warm, nourishing, life-sustaining 
fluids. If we take no food wo make no new 
blood ; and, like a plant without water, must 
soon droop and cease to liye. The next phase 
observable in the process is in the respiration, 
which becomes less and less copious and free until 
it, too, ceases. Digestion suspended, the circu- 
lation diminished—confined chiefly to the heart 
and brain—the ordinary physical activity and en- 
ergy departed, the body is consequently without 
vigor, and rapidly losing its accustomed anima- 
tion. We now come to the brain. Alimentive- 
ness, located nearest the body, in intimate rela- 
tions with the stomach, has ceased to act, and 
sleeps, as it were, in death. Acquisitivencss, 
near neighbor to Alimentiveness, hitherto occu- 
pied in getting property and counting gains, un- 
looses its purse-strings and with open hand di- 
vides its property among surviving kindred. The 
affections—Amativeness, Parental Love, and Ad- 
hesiveness—part company with the loved ones; 
the wife says ‘‘ good-bye’’ to her husband, the 
mother ‘‘ farewell’’ to her children—consigning 
them to the kind care of somo trusty friend. 

The mechanic throws up his tools and speculates, 
for the time, on the mechanism of the heavens, 
the movements of the planets, and the dissolving 
views of life. Tho artist sees colors and forms 
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Some men, readers of the Jour- | blending into the spiritual as the material form 
recedes. His mind, with the decay of the body, 


expands, becomes supernaturally illuminated. 
All his former efforts and conceptions scem tame 
compared with tho splendors of creative art 
spread out on the eternal canopy of heaven. 

Was tho dying man a statesmanf Did he 
study and labor for the advancement and eleva- 
tion of his nation? In making laws, did he 
have reference to the good they would do? In 
short, was he, in the true senso of the word, a 
real statesman? If so, how different his end 
from that of the pettifogging politician, who 
sets men by the ears contending with each other 
for selfish ends ! 

Was he a merchant? Did ho send his ships to 
distant seas to transport the produce of his coun- 
try and bring home the productions of other 
countries? Was his heart animated by a mis- 
sionary spirit? If so, notwithstanding he may 
have acquired great wealth and fame, if his mo- 
tive was rather to do good than to get money, if 
he lived in his moral sentiments rather than in 
the propensitics, his last moments in life and his 
departure hence must be happy. 

Was he an author or an editer? Did he make 
books, newspapers, or magazines? Supposing 
him to have been blest with large intellectual 
faculties and with an education enabling him to 
do this, how did he uso these God - given tal- 
ents? In the interest of humanity and for the 
edification of society? Did he so write, print, 
and publish as to make men better for the read- 
ing? Or did. he cater to passion, to pervert- 
ed appetite, and thus vitiate the mind of tho 
reader? Were his writings and teachings in 
keeping with the better part? Did they tend to 
elevate, sanctify, and spiritualize? If so, happy 
man! Some write trashy novels; some write 
what are called blood-and-thunder tragedies ;’’ 
some write light and trifling comedy; others 
write right. There is something in what is 
read akin to food and drink.’’ The mind 
should be hcalthfully fed with that sort of men- 
tal pabulum which will nourish and sustain it, 
and bring us into harmonious relations with the 
higher nature and with God. Contemplate the 
death of such persons as we have described. 
Which of them will look back on his life-work 
with satisfaction? and which will be filled with 
bitter remorse? not only for lost opportunities, 
but for the porversion of his own nature and the 
influence exerted on that of others. 


Was he a physician? Did he feel animated by 
tho desiro to relieve suffering, to bind up wounds, 
to perform painful operations that he might pro- 
long human life? Was it with that sacrificing 
spirit which would incline him to forego porsonal 
comfort for public good that he entered upon his 
professional career? Or was he merely a merce- 
nary quack, feeding on the discases and sufferings 
of humanity? In short, was he a true physician. ? 
Or was he a remorseless impostor? Did he as- 
sume false titles to deceive? Or did he modestly 
pursue his calling without pretension, without 
falsehood, and without tho hope of greater re- 
ward than a reasonable compensation and a con- 
science void of offense and approved in heaven ? 
Contemplate the death-bed scenes of the true 
physician and of the charlatan ! * 
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Was he a miser? There are misers, of greater 
or less parsimony, in every community. It is sup- 
posed by many that ho is happy in his money ; 
but we do not so think. His higher nature must 
be perverted to make him sacrifice his sense of all 
that is good to the love of lucre; he neglects 
wife, children, friends and home that he may ac- 
cumulate money ; and when gotten, he passes 
sleepless nights in the fear of losing it, and be- 
comes either a fanatic or absolutely insane through 
dread of coming to want. He loses all trust in 
God. His hopes are based on material things, of 
which he must soon let go, and he is, indeed, 
“all afloat.” Contemplate his end. Having 
neglected and starved his soul, he is ‘‘ spiritually 
blind,“ and goes down to a dark, doleful tomb, 
beyond which, to him, all is dark or blank. He 
sees and hopes for nothing. What a dismal pic- 
ture is the life and death of a miserable miser ! 

Was he a man of leisure, living an aimless 
life? Did he inherit the means by which to sup- 
ply his common wants, and thus was enabled to 
live an idle life—a life without exertion and 
without growth or development? What were his 
motives in living, and of what use to himself or 
to the world was ho? Was ho happy? Did hoe 
contribute anything to the happiness of others? 
An aimless life would necessarily lead to a hope- 
less death. Having performed no real service in 
this life, buried his talenta in the earth, he will 
find nothing to his credit in the world to come. 

Is hea good school-teacher, departing from his 
pupils with all his work upon him? He sees end- 
less processions of youth, arrayed in spotless , 
white, with open books, drinking in knowledge 
which shall make them wise and good. 

Is ho a Christian musician? What throngs of 
happy voices greet his ear hymning that triumph- 
ant song, ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth !’’ 

Is he a sincere preacher of the blessed gospel ? 
How his heart throbs with gratitude to God that 
he was the means of turning souls from selfish- 
ness heavenward! He will receive his reward. 

Is he a benefactor? A philanthropist? Did he 
assist in building and maintaining school-houses, 
colleges, churches, hospitals, and asylums! Did 
he plant trees that others might eat the fruit 
thereof? Did he open up new territories for set- 
tlers? Was he reformatory and progressive, or did 
he oppose, pull back, and seek only his own selfish 
ends? What were his motives? These will tell 
not only on his life, character, and organization 
here, but on his last moments and on his future. 

In conclusion, our organization becomes, in a 
great measure, what our actions, our thoughts, 
and our lives make it. If we study we thereby 
bring into action certain faculties—‘‘ talents” — 
which are increased by use. As it is with the 
body, the exercise of the muscular system giving 
development and strength, so the exercise of the 
intellect, the social and the spiritual faculties also 
gives development, and largeness, and activity 
to the faculties just in accordance with their ex- 
ercise. If permitted to remain without exercise, 
there is no growth, no character. 

Reader, where do you stand? For what are you 
steering? Where do you expect to fetch up?” 
How will it be at the hour of parting with life 
and entering upon a new existence? As you live, 
labor, and love, so you will grow, develop, and 
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ripen; and your death will be in accordance with 
the life you have lived. 
STANZAS ON DEATH. 
„And this is death! 
Say! is it Aard to die : 
Do not the quiv’ring lip, the restless eye, 
Tell of the deep, the mortal agony ? 


One long, deep breath, 

One wild, convulsive throe, 

And all is still. Still? 

Aye, thie solemn stillness— 
This is DEATH. 


The pulse has ceased to beat, 
The heart no more sends forth 
Its healthful wave— 
Stopped by Mis power, 
Who first its motion gave. 


Where is the soul? 
The immaterial mind 
That once gave luster 
To this senscless clay ? 
Say! has it vanished, 
Like the viewless wind? 


No! It has burst 
This mortal chrysalis— 
A holy, heavenly thing, 
Forth from this dusty ruin 
Into life to spring. 
*Tis sown in weakness, 
But ‘twill rise in power; 
Xarth claims the seed, 
Heaven culls the beauteous flower. 
Oh! blessed Hope, 
That looks beyond the grave— 
Oh! wondrous Love, 
That thus from Death can save.“ 
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HHALTH AT HOME. 


Tun subject of personal and household hygiene 
is one which directly affects the immediate in- 
terests and happiness of every human being. Its 
importance to the health, longevity, and comfort 
of every individual will not be disputed, yet, 
strange to say, there can scarcely be mentioned a 
subject upon the true principles of which igno- 
rance so generally prevails, or to which so littlo 
attention is given. 

Regarding instruction on this matter as of the 
first consequence to the world at large, and being 
desirous of setting forth correct views respecting 
it, we are about to issue a series of articles there- 
on, prepared by a member of the medical pro- 
fession who has made it a subject of study and 
practical application for nearly twenty-five years, 
and whose extensivo experience in the treatment 
of diseases, and also as a writer and lecturer, en- 
ables him to present this valuable topic in such 
a manner as will render it comprehensible by 
every reader of our JournaL. The first article on 
the subject will appear in an early number. 

u o ie iaa 


PHRENOLOGY. 
CONSIDERED EXTRINSICALLY—No. 2 


In the first article on this subject, we considered 
the evidences in favor of Phrenology as arising— 
from the characters and reputations of its dis- 
coverer and elaborator ; from the fact that many 
who at firet spurned its teachings afterward be- 
came its most sturdy advocates; and from the 
manner in which it was discovered, viz., induc- 
tively. We propose now to continue our discus- 
sion of the subject, adducing further evidence of 
a like nature in support of the science. 


In the natural grouping of the organs on the 
human cranium, we find forcible testimony to the 
truth of Phrenology. Dr. Gall made no effort to 
arrange or systematize his discoveries. When he 
thought he had carried his investigations, with 
reference to a certain faculty of the aind, sufi- 
ciently far to enable him to locate its organ in 
the brain, he simply so located it, and stated in 
his writings the result of his researches. To Dr. 
Spurzheim is due the credit of reducing the mate- 
rials gathered by Gall to a specific system or 
science, and so elaborating it as to render it 
practically available. But, and the point we 
would make consists in this, Spurzheim did not 
make any new arrangement of the organs already 
discovered so far as their position as mapped 


upon the skull is copcerned, but set off in groups 


those which belonged to specific classes, as the 
moral organs, the propensities, the domestic sen- 
timents, etc., and he found the organs already 
classified to his hand by nature. Benevolence 
stood in its place next to Veneration, where Gall 
had found it; so with Conscientiousness, Hope, 
Firmness, etc. It was not necessary in order to 
complete the moral group that Benevolence 
should be moved from some other region of the 
brain to ite present position. The organs of the 
intellect ranged themselves in perfect harmony 
around Comparison—the organs of the social 
nature with beautiful consistency stood around 
Philoprogenitiveness. 

In the groupings of the organs, the considerate 
will perceive a beautiful harmony and fitness. 
The animal propensities, those qualities belonging 
to the lower or sensual part of human character, 
are at the base of the brain, lowest and nearest 
the physical or animal man. In front, associated 
with the chief of the senses, are the perceptive 
organs, those which are on the look-out. Above 
these and allied to them are the reflectives. 
Highest of all are the moral and spiritual organs, 
those which inspire religious feelings and ally 
man with Heaven. When we contemplate the 
wonderfal harmony and proportion whieh we 
thus find to exist among the organs of the brain, 
we can not but exclaim with the enraptured 
psalmist, “How wonderful are thy works, O 
Lord! In wisdom hast thou made them all.” 

Again, Phrenology finds much support io the 
mere mention of the names of some who advocate 
its claims at the present day. Such for example 
as Hon. John Neal, of Portland, Me.; Hon. Ezra 
Cornell, of Ithaca, N. T.; Horace Greeley, editor 
of the New York Tribune, Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Dr. Andrew Boardman, Dr. Steadman, 
Dr. John F. Gray, Dr. Louis F. Warner, Prof. 
John M. Carnochan, M.D.; Dr. J. V. C. Smith, 
for thirty years editor of the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal; Dr. Wm. Halsey, of New Jer- 
sey: Prof. Amos Dean, Albany Law School; Wm. 
Gilmore Simms, S. C.; Rev. Dr. Thos. J. Sawyer, 


and many others of distinction. 
One of the leading principles of Phrenology is, 
that size of the head (or the brain), other things 


being equal, is the measure of power ;” and how 
completely is this demonstrated in daily life, as 
well as by the historical records of famous men 
whose portraits are extant! It is impossible even 
for a skeptic (in Phrenology) to think of Julius 
Cæsar or Napoleon I., of Aristotle or Franklin, of 
Baconvor Jefferson, of Shakspeare or Irving, of 
St. Paul or John Wesléy as possessing diminutive 
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crania. A large brain is as much a necessary 
accompaniment of a great intellect as large bone 
and muscle are inseparable from great physical 
strength. This principle is too obvious for 
further consideration. 

Every intelligent man, though he may deny it, 
is to some extent a phrenologist; he draws his 
inferences with respect to the intellectual caliber 
of those he meets for the first time from the same 
cranial indications as the phrenologist does, 
although he has no substantial reason for his 
inference, as the latter has. Men read character 
in the expression and form of the face, and pro- 
nounce this or that one a knave or a gentleman 
in accordance with the impressions derived from 
a scrutiny of the countenance. The character, 
all agree, gives form and expression to the head 
and face. This is, in fact, but a practical belief 
of phrenological principles. 


THE BRAIN THB ORGAN OF THE MIND. 


Now it is universally acknowledged by all who 
have any claim to mental culture, that the brain 
is the part of the human physiological structure 
through which the mind acts. Up to the time of 
the discovery of Phrenology, the discussions of 
this subject by sages and philosophers were vague 
and speculative; and even at this late period 
Phrenology offers the only conclusive demonstra- 
tion of this great fact. Outside of Phrenology 
we find men discussing the subject of the mental 
powers, and referring them, in a most indefinite 
and inconsistent manner, to the brain. Those 
generally considered the best reasoners upon the 
subject have come closest to the doctrines of 
Phrenology. See what Dr. Watts says in his 
celebrated treatise on the Improvement of the 
Mind.” “It is most probable that those very 
fibers (Phrenology first demonstrated the theory 
of the fibrous constitution of the brain), pores, or 
traces of the brain which assist at the first idea 
or perception of any object, are the same which 
assist at the first idea or perception of any object, 
are the same which assist also at the recollection 
of it; and then it will follow that the memory has 
no special part of the brain devoted to its own 
service, but uses all those parts in general which 
subserve our sensation as well as our thinking 
and reasoning powers.“ Whether Dr. Watts was 
the forerunner of Dr. Gall in Phrenology or not 
we can not say—but his statements are consistent 
with our science and very like its reasonings. 

Phrenology best demonstrates the fact of the 
center and source of thought, feeling, and senti- 
ment being located In the brain by pointing out 
the very organs of the brain which manifest or 
give expression. to thought, feeling, and sentiment 
according to their development and activity. In 
metaphysics the nomenclature of Phrenology has 
been acknowledged invaluable because of the 
clearness of its distinctions between thonght, 
feeling, and sentiment. The learned Archbishop 
Whately, whose namé is familiar as “ household 
words” to men of cultivated minds, says that 
even supposing Phrenology to be chimericul, the 
treatises on that subject would be of great value 
“from their employing a metaphysical nomencla- 
ture far more logical, accurate, and convenient 
than Locke, Stewart, and other writers of their 
schools.” How much the success which his writ- 
ings on logic and rhetoric have everywhere met 
with. especially in being universally received as 
text-books in the highest institutions of learning, 
is owing to the archbishop’s acquaintance with 
phrenological teachings we can not say, but will 
leave the reader to judge—taking the prelate’s 
important statement into account. 

How diverse are the feelings and sentiments of 
a man’s character! as widely apart iu quality and 
nature as his different external senses—smell, 
hearing. or taste; and since one’s manifestations 
of character are so varied and apparently incon- 
sistent, how philosophically ard rationally are 
they explained, and only so explained by the 
clear principles of Phrenology ! In fine, Phrenol- 
ogy has only to be fairly investigated to convince 
the most determined skeptic. H. 8. D. 


MISS KATH JOSEPHINE BATEMAN. 


Tais lady has a remarkably compact and 
vigorous physical organization. Weseldom find 
a person who is so solid and strong, who has so 
much vivacity and activity. Her temperament 
is favorable to ardor, intensity, and activity; 
while the strength of the constitution, the solidity 
and vigor, give her power; and these tempera- 
mental characteristics lay the foundation for 
what she has been able to do. She never wearies ; 
can work a long time without exhaustion, and is 
fresh to the last. 

The brain is broad at Combativeness and De- 
structiveness, and these feelings give her a relish 
for the exhibition of character which is forcible 
and earnest. She could not enact a tame piece, 
either on the stage or in her own private char- 
acter. She has considerable policy; is able to 
keep her feelings in reserve; but can hide emo- 
tion that would be to her disadvantage more 
easily than she can assume that which does not 
belong to her. 

She has hardly Self-Esteem enough. but her 
Love of Approba non is large, and she never, with 
her force of character, will allow herself to break 
down. Her Firmness is comparatively strong. 
She is not easily discouraged, because she has 
strength enough to rise above difficulties. She 
has strong sympathy ; is grateful for favors ; seeks 
to do good ; has more honesty than piety. 

She has good talent for reading mind, compre- 
hending motive ; strangers seem to her luminous ; 
and her first judgment with respect to them is her 
best. Her fancy to copy is not strong. She can 
live out her own idea of a subject, but would not 
feel disposed to follow in other people’s foot- 
steps. She walks more naturally when she 


makes new tracks; and her power of personation 


comes from her large Perception, from her 
appreciation of character itself; and she acts 
best when entirely natural. 

The organs which indicate a practical intellect 
are almost excessively developed. Her Indi- 
viduality, located just above the bridge of the 
nose, is immense, and enables her to gather facts, 
to appreciate what is presented ; in short, to see 
everything almost on the instant. 

Her Language is also well developed. That 
fullness of the eye indicates it; and having a good 
memory of facta, she carries the whole history of 
a subject in her mind, and is not easily confused 
in recalling what she knows, or diverted from 
any pursuit by confusion. She has literary taste ; 
capacity to gather and hold knowledge, and to 
use it by either speaking it or acting it, not on the 
stage merely, but in real life. Her reasoning in- 
tellect is fair. She is acritic rather than a logi- 
cian. She never will be accused of using mellow 
phraseology, or of being a hypocrite; is not in- 
clined to flatter people, nor to make her own case 
better than it is. Her faults and defects are just 
about as well known to her intimate friends as 
her excellences are. She is strongly social in 
her disposition; cares less for the home than the 
friends; where the friends are, there is the home. 

Kate Josephine Bateman, was born October 7, 


1843, in Baltimore, Md., in that quarter known 
as Old Baltimore, in one of a row of distorted, 
queer looking houses, built by Jerome Bonaparte, 
overlooking & little stream called Jones’ Falls. 
At that time her parents, who had been for some 
time on the stage, were not doing active duty in 
their profession, but afterward, through mercan- 
tile reverses, re-appeared on the public stage 
about the time our heroine had reached her third 
year. Mr. Bateman, shortly after this, became 
manager of the Louisville Theater. One evening 
the play to be performed was the “ Children in the 
Wood.” At rehearsal in the morning, the two 
children who usually played “child parts“ were 
sick, and could not play at night. In the emerg- 
ency, Mrs. Bateman thought of allowing her two 
children, Kate and Ellen, to take their places. 
Accordingly, Kate and Ellen were immediately 
taught their parts for the night. The débft took 
place December 11, 1846; such was the success 
of the two children, that the play was repeated 
the following evening, including the scene of the 
two children alone in the wood, which is gener- 
ally left out of the piece. The play was so suc- 
cessfully received that it was repeated for ten 
consecutive nights. The company then Bi 
Cincinnati, where the rame piece was performed, 
and the success of Miss Kate was even greater 
than it was in Louisville. During the remainder 
of the season our heroine appeared as the child 
in “ Pizarro,” the infant in “ Metamora,” and in 
other characters. So popular did she become 
with the public, and so much dramatic ability 
did she display, even at that tender age, that her 
father was induced to organize a small traveling 
company for a six months’ tour through Indiana 
and the Northwestern States. Such pieces were 
produced as would give the little ones every 
opportunity to display their charming vereatility. 
It was during the season of 1849 that they played 
their first star engagement as the “ Bateman 
Children,” at the Museum, Boston, Mass. Our 
heroine, when she was six years old, did not con- 
fine herself to two or three characters, but em- 
boldened by her success, played Richmond, and 
Little Pickle. While making a tour through 
New England, she played the first and second 
acts of Macbeth, at a town called Portsmouth, 
N. H. Sbe made her débût in this city at the Old 
Broadway Theater, and fulfilled a highly success- 
ful engagement. After this she was confined to 
a sick bed for several months. Recovering from 
her sickness, she made a tour of the country, 
meeting with success wherever she appeared, 
after which she was taken to England by her 
father during the great Exhibition of 1851. She 
was presented to the London public August 23d, 
at the St. James’ Theater. in “The Young 
Couple,” and the last act of “ Richard the Third.” 
After a great success in London the company 
visited all the principal towns in the United King- 
dom. In Edinburgh, Mr. Combe, the phrenolo- 
gist, saw them; and at an interview he predicted 
a famous career for the subject of this sketch. 
After a brilliant tour they returned to London, 
performing at Drury Lane Theater December 27, 
1851, before an immense crowd. They left En- 
gland August 18, 1852, in the steamer Atlantic. 
Arriving home they appeared at the Astor Place 
Opera House and the Old Broadway. After 
another tour South and West, they took a trip to 
California, returning to St. Louis in 1856, where 
she made her last appearance on the stage as a 
child on the 4th of July, at the St. Louis Theater, 
as King Artaxomines, in Bombastes Furioso.” 
She then retired from the 5 for three years. 
Re-appeared March 19th, 1860, at the Winter 
Garden, in this city, as Evangeline, playing a 
three weeks’ engagement. Since then she has 
appeared as a star in nearly all the principal 
towns and cities in this country as well as in 
England. First appeared as “ Leah,” in Augustine 
Daly’s play of that name, January 19, 1863, at 
Niblo’s Garden, which has been the means of 
putting more money in her purse and adding 
more to her reputation than any other piece in 


her repertoire. 
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OUR EMINENT DIVINES. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, WITH PORTRAITS. 


In presenting to our readers this second group of por- 
traits and descriptive characters of eminent American 
divines, it behooves us to aay that it is difficult for the 
phrenologist, in describing their distinguishing peculiar- 
ities, to discriminate widely where ho has so many indi- 
viduals belonging to a single profession, especially when 
those individuals occupy high and nearly equal positions 
in that profession. In ministerial life the surroundings 
of different clergymen are peculiarly alike ; their duties 
are in most respects similar, and the influence of those 
surroundings and duties tends to stamp their features 
with similar characteristics. 


Jons Henry Hopxrys, D.D., Bishop 
of the dlocese of Vermont and the Presiding Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, was 
born in Dublin, Ireland, on the 30th of January, 1792. He 
came to America with his parenta in 1800. Iis education 
was liberal, as he was intended for the law, but he entered 
a counting-room in Philadelphia instead. In 1817, after 
a failure in business, ho studied law and was admitted to 
the bar in the year following. In 1823 he quitted the 
practice of law for the ministry, and in 1824 became rec- 
tor of Trinity Church, Pittsburg, Pa. In 1881 he accept- 
ed a call to Trinity Church, Boston, as assistant minis- 
ter. Soon afterward, in the spring of 1832, he was elect- 
ed the first bishop of the diocese of Vermont. This po- 
sition he immediately took, and at the samo time became 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, Burlington. The latter charge 
he resigned in 1856. As a bishop he is distinguished for 
the great energy and industry exhibited in building up 
his diocese. He has also been a diligent writer, both 
critical and controversial, and probably holds the first po- 
sition for polemical ability among Episcopal divines. 

Bishop Hopkins has a decidedly strong facial configu- 
ration, and szould be known for his strength of will, 
tenacity of: purpose, and boldness in the expression of 
his sentiments. He is a man of rather strong likes and 
dislikes, his first impressions usually controlling to a 
great extent his views of character and subjects. He is 
not an unsteady, transitive, fluctuating person, but de- 
cided, disposed to carry his point where he can by forci- 
ble measures, strong declarations, and convincing argu- 
mentation. He possesses considerable policy; he can 
be easy and frank, or shrewd and evasive. He hus, how- 
ever, considerable respect for public opinion, the claims 
of general sentiment, but he is far from caring to have 
his opinions and authority ignored or questioned. In 
matters pertaining to hie profession he shows foresight, 
steadfastness, and fidelity. Having once taken his stand 
upon a point of doctrine he would be one of the last men 
to yleld or waver. He is more a Roman than a Greek, 
and in character lion-like. Possessing a large brain and 
good physical forces, he is enabled to perform the duties 
connected with his office, and fully meet the expecta- 
tions entertained by the laymen of the Church of which 
he is one of its highest officers. 


Horatio Potrer, D.D. , Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Chare in the diocese of New York, 
was born at Beekman, Dutchess Co., N. Y., February 9, 
1902. He was graduated from Union College in 1828, and 
was ordained deacon in July, 1827, and priest the same 
year. In 1828 he was appointed professor of mathematics 
and natural philosophy in Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn., where he spent five years, during which time he 
was invited by Bishop Moore to become his assistant in 
the Monumental Church, Richmond, Va., but declined. In 
1833 he was called to the rectorship of St. Peter's Church, 
Albany, N. Y., and in 1887 he was elected to the presi- 
dency of Trinity College, Hartford, but declined. He re- 
ceived the degree of D.D. from Trinity College in 1838 ; 
of LL.D. from Geneva College, N. T., in 1856; and of 
D.C.L. from tho University of Oxford in 1860. On the 
death of Bishop Wainright, in 1854, Dr. Potter was 
chosen Provisional Bishop of the diocese of New York, 
and was consecrated November 22, 1854; and by the 
death of Bishop B. T. Onderdonk, on April 30, 1861, he 
became Bishop of the diocese. 

The revered Bishop of New York possesses a genial 
and benignant countenance. Its expression is in every 


i way calculated to win and attract, not to repel. Tho fea- 


tures in their development evince maturity of judgment, 
breadth thongh not great power of mind, unusual facility 
in the use of words, a kind and courteons demeanor, and 
much warmth of sentiment and affection. The appear- 
ance of tho coronal arch indicates much strength of will 
and dignity. IIe is not the one to yield easily an opinion 
which he has onco formed with respect to persons or 
character, neither is ho disposed to form an opinion 
hastily of a matter of importance, although his intuition 
is influential. Ie grasps facis as they exist tangibly, 
and appreciates the fall force of comparativo testimony. 
His character is one which may well command respect 
and affection ; he is the pastor who would take a stronger 
hold on the hearts of his people than excito their intel- 
lectual admiration. 


Artuur CLEVELAND Cox, D.D., Bishop 
of Western New York, was born at Mendham, N. J., May 
10th, 1818. Being the son of a clergyman his mind was 
early directed in the channel of theology, and after gradu- 
ating from the University of New York ho pursued a thrco 
years’ course of theological study, and took orders in 1841. 
Ho has been settled successively at Morrisania, Dartford, 
Baltimore, and New York. In the latter place he occu- 
pied the rectorship of Calvary Church until his elcction 
to the Episcopate of Western New York in 1864. Bishop 
Cox has written several volumes of religious poems, be- 
sides a book of travels in England, and a collection of 
sermons. Bishop Cox is regarded as the mouth-picce of 
High-Church Episcopalianism in this country. 

The Bishop of Western New York presents a fine ex- 
terior, a refined manner. He is, in every sense of the 
word, a polished divino. Possessing excellent powers of 
apprehension, he looks apon the world as a world of 
fact, on which influences must be brought to bear for the 
accomplishment of desired results. He is not a theorist; 
not a tame student of the fancifal or sentimental. He does 
not sit down with folded arms and meditate inertly upon 
what ought to bo. He looks upon the world ae it is; 
thinks of it as itis; and would deal with it as it ig, for the 
purpose of ameliorating its condition. He has a good 
deal of intellectual versatility. Ie appreciates the world's 
opinion, is a man possessed of considerable ambition; 
he would know and be known. He has strong affections, 
is a lover of home, and yet a lover of the outside world 
as well. Indeed, we must regard him as cosmopolitan 
in taste. His features are impressive. His nose would 
do honor to the chisel of Praxiteles. He must have 
buoyancy of nature, agreeableness of manner, and power 
to please. 


Francis T. Huntrimeron, D.D., well 
known in religious literary circles as a voluminous writer, 
was born at Hadley, Mass., on the 28th of May, 1819. THe 
is the son of the Rev. Daniel Huntington, the predecessor 
of Dr. Lyman Beecher in the Congregational ministry at 
Litchfield, Conn. He was graduated in 1839, at Amherst 
College, and pursued a threo years’ course of theology in 
the Cambridge Divinity School. He was ordained pastor 
of the South Congregational Society (Unitarian) in Bos- 
ton, October, 1842, and remained in that connection thir- 
teen years. Ho then accepted the position of Plummer 
Professor of Christian Morals and Preacher to the Uni- 
versity in Harvard College. In 1860 he avowed the Trin- 
itarian faith, and thereupon resigned his professorship. 
Soon afterward he was ordained a minister of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, and organized the parish of 
Emanuel Church, Boston. His ministry has been emi- 
nently successful. Among his numerous publications the 
two volumes of sermons entitled ‘*‘ Sermons for the Peo- 
ple,” Christian Believing and Living,” and a volume 
of Grahame Lectures on the Divine Elements of Hu- 
man Society,” may bo considered the most prominent. 


Dr. Huntington is well known as a contributor to many 


publications, and is perhaps the most voluminous writer 
in his denomination. He was recently elected Bishop of 
Maine. 

Dr. Huntington has a wide head. The organization 
being particularly large in that part of the brain which 
is intimately connected with the physical system, he 
should be known for a good deal of cnergy, thorough- 
ness, and exccutiveness. He should not only bea thinker, 
writer, and speaker, bat also an energetic actor and doer. 
He believes in thoroughness, in a Christianity essential- 
ly practical. Hoe is not one of those tame, passive theo- 
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logians who appear to appreciate the primary sanctifica- 
tion of faith without its necessary concomitant work, but 
he evidently appreciates the necessary concomitant, and 
would show his faith by bis works. IIe has also a very 
large development of those organs which impart imagi- 
nation, fertility of invention, taste, and sentiment. He 
should be powerful and persuasive as an extemporaneous 
speaker, fluent and easy in language; and he should also 
exhibit a good deal of warmth in his social relation. Al- 
though he belongs te a church which is observant of 
forms and ceremonials, yet he is not the one to attach to 
those formalities undue importance, but would aim es- 
pecially at tho utilitarian and essential. 


WILHIAM Aucustcs Muntensere, D.D., 
grent-grandson of Henry Melchoir Muhlenberg. father of 
tho Lutheran Church in this country, was born in Philia- 
delphia, Sept. 16, 1796; graduated at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1814; ordained deacon in 1817, and three 
years afterward presbyter, by Bishop White. Ho was 
three years assistant to tho rector (Bishop White) of the 
parish of Christ Church, 8t. Peter’s, and St. James’, 
Philadelphia ; six ycars rector of St. James’ Church, 
Lancaster, Pa. Of the Christian Institute, at Flushing, 
L. I., which became St. Paul's College, he was principal 
and rector nearly twenty years. Of the Free Church of 
the Holy Communſon, New York, he was pastor twelve 
years, and for the last cight ycars has been pastor and 
superintendent of St. Luke’s Hogpitel, New York. 

Tho portrait of Dr. Mublonberg represents a gentleman 
of earnest, honest feeling; ono who would pursuo his 
calling from a strong enduring lovo of it rather than 
because ho had chosen it and would make the most of 
tho advantages thus secured for personal gratification. 
The full, broad forchead indicates intcllectual vigor, and 
the steady, calm eyes manifest a nature tranquil, and a 
spirit dutiful and resigned te the rulings of Providence. 
Although he occupies a public position of much responsi- 
bility, we could not, consistent with the application of 
phrenological and physiognomical principles, regard the 
original of this portrait as a person of marked self- 
reliance or assurance, but as one of retiring manners 
and unequivocal modesty. The social organization is 
evidently strong, rendering him appreciative of society 
and domestic interests. The whole face shows sympathy 
and practical benevolence. 


Srernex II. TxNG, D.D., was born in 
Newburyport, Maes, March ist, 1900.. He early manifest- 
ed a strong intellect, and entered Harvard College at the 
age of thirtecn. In 1817 ho graduated, and not having 
then any special liking for either of the learned profes- 
sions, engaged in mercantile pursuits, In 1819, how- 
ever, the current of hie mind became directed toward 
the ministry, and he commenced the study of theology 
at Bristol, R. I., under the supervision of Bishop 
Griswold. On the ist of May, 1821, he took charge of 
St. John’s Church at Georgetown, D. C., and remained 
there about two years. Dis next parish was that of 
Queen Ann's, in Princo George's County, Md., where he 
continued six years, after which he removed to Phila- 
delphia, to take the rectorship of St. Paul's Church, which 
had been offered him. In 1883 he leſt St. Paul's for the 
Church of the Epiphany, also in Philadelphia. There he 
remained until 1845, when he was called to tho rector- 
ship of St. George's Church, New York, in which con- 
nection he still remains. As a speaker and writer Dr. 
Tyng is remarkable for clearness, force, and polish of 
expression, He stands among the foremost of extempo- 
raneous pulpit orators, and is well known for his ener- 
getic, charitable, and liberal spirit. 

A truly fine head is here presented for our contempla- 
tion. The great size of the upper portion is at once 
striking. All the moral organs border on tho very large. 
Large Veneration is well supported by strong Firmness 
and Benevolence. Firmness is stayed up by Conscien- 
tiousness, while Spirituality is sufficiently indicated te 
give that under-current of calm resignation and patience 
which so distinguishes the sincere and earnest Christian. 
Intellectually considered. Dr. Tyng possesses a refined 
mind—a depth and breadth of reflective ability equal - 
ed by few in his denomination. The heavy over- 
hanging brows, the eteady penetrating cyos, indicate 
firmness and force, earnestness and thoroughness. Order 
is a predominant perceptive, and gives tono and preci 
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sion to the entire character. The organs of the side-head 
are well developed, particularly Ideality and Sublimity; 
and although Dr. Tyng possesses a superior degree of 
taste and sentiment, he is not the one to ignore the 
utilitarian. A conscientious discharge of duty, and an 
almost too refined idea of the requisitions of piety, would 
characterize, in a great measure, his ministerial char- 
acter. He is essentially an earnest, devoted, and even 
enthusiastic leader in the Church. 


ALEXANDER HA TroN Vinton, D.D., 
the well-known rector of St. Mark’s Church, New York, 
was born ut Providence, R. I., May 21. 1807. He received 
his classical education at Brown University, and subse- 
quently studied medicine at Yale College. After practic- 
ing as a physician for three years, he turned his attention 
tothe mintstry. Having completed a eourse of theological 
training at the General Theological Seminary, New York, 
he was ordained in July, 1835. His first charge was St. 
Paul's Church, Portland, Me., where he remained but a 
short time, leaving that place to take the rectorship of 
Grace Church, Providence. From 1842 to 1858 he occu- 
pied the pulpit of St. Paul’s Church, Boston, afterward 
accepting a call from Philadelphia. In 1861 he succeeded 
the late Dr. Anthon as rector of St. Mark’s Church. He 
has published sermons and addresses from time to time. 
Asa pulpit orator, he is more remarkable for depth of 
thought, earnestness, and solidity than for any attempt 
at brilllancy or rhetorical display. Ilis social qualities 
have contributed in no small degree to his popularity 
and ominence. 

Dr. Vinton, as our engraving shows him, has a head 
considerably above the ordinary size, and, fortunately, 
his body is well formed and well sustained by excellent 
recupcrative energies. His head is especially largo in 
the region of Benevolence, from which we deduce the 
inference that his whole character partakes largely of the 
philanthropist. His intellect is woll balanced and highly 
cultivated. Agreeableness is evidently a distinguishing 
trait of his character, imparting refinement to his 
manner, and in combination with strong Benevolence, a 
good deal of gentleness. The soolal nature is warm; his 
feelings are naturally ardent, giving him a genuine zest 
for home, domestic associations, and social Ilfo generally. 
The compression of the mouth, as it appears in our 
portrait, is a little exaggerated. Although a man of an 
exceedingly genial nature, frank and unassuming, yet he 
has a well-sustained character for stability. He possess- 
es also considerable esthetic taste, cnjoying art, poetry, 
music, and all that appeals to the finer sentiments. 


Morean Dix, D.D, was born in the city 
of New York in the year 1827, and is a son of Gen. John 
Dix. He was graduated from Columbia College in 1848, 
and from the General Theological Seminary in 1852. His 
first position was that of assistant to Dr. Wilmer, rector 
of St. Mark's Church, Philadelphia. Subsequently he 
was elected assistant rector of Trinity parish, New York, 
and on the death of the Rev. Dr. Berrian, in November, 
1862, Dr. Dix was elected to fill the vacant rectorship. 
He had been recommended by Dr. Berrian as the best 
man to succeed him. Although comparatively a young 
man for so responsible and prominent a position, yet his 
ability and fidelity render him capable of discharging its 
duties as well, perhaps, as any other clergyman of his 
denomination. 

The Rector of Trinity Church should be known for 
unswerving loyalty to the denomination or principles 
of faith espoused by him. It is with great difficulty 
that he can be made to modify, even but slightly, his 
sentiments. What he believes, he believes firmly and 
trusts staunchly. In the well-defined and closely-shut 
mouth and deep upper lip is seen the man of reliance 
and power. His perception is well evinced as keen and 
clear. Distinctly marked among his observing faculties 
is Order. Precision and regularity should characterize 
his arrangements, whether literary or secular. His full 
chin indicates ardor of attachment and emotion, and the 
strong basilar development shows force, energy, and 
executlveness. Ie would be zealous in the promotion 
of any enterpfise which he heartily entertained, 


Sutuivan H. Weston, D.D., rector of 
St. John’s Church, New York city, was born at Bristol, 
Maine, October 7th, 1816. Heswas graduated from the 
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Western University, Middletown, Conn., in 1849, and 
afterward privately pursued a course of preparation for 
the ministry. In 1847 he was ordained a deacon in Trinity 
Church, New York, and pricet in 1852. The connection 
with Trinity parish thus begun has continued to the 
present time. After the death of Bishop Wainright he 
became assistant minister of Trinity parish and rector 
of St. John's Church. He isan earnest, active, even rest- 
less, but impressive speaker, and stands in the front rank 
as an influential and laborious minister. 

Dr. Weston has a large brain, and apparently, a well- 
balanced, inteliectual, and moral organization. The 
perceptive faculties aro large, and so are the reflective. 
He has the ability to gather facts from the material 
world without, and capaeity to adapt them to his pur- 
poses and calling. Vencration and Benevolence are 
largo, giving him an insight into and appreciation of the 
superna]. Spirituality is not so strongly evidenced, 
rendering him positive, practical, and inclined to be 
somewhat dogmatical in opinion. He bases his opinions 
mainly upon experience and observation, and holds them 
firmly. Language is large, indicating a fluent speaker, 
the man with ability to enforce his sentiments by the 
usc of forcible and adequate words. He has an unusual 
amount of force of character, much more than is generally 
found in a minister of the Gospel. His appreciation of 
duty, integrity, and propriety may be even rigid. He is 
inclined to state the truth as ho understands and feels it, 
in clear, precise, and arguinentative language, rather 
than to appeal merely to the emotional or affectional. 
All the features arc striking, indicating the man of 
mental breadth, observation, fidelity, decision, and 
executiveness. 


Ricnarp Newroy, D.D, was born at 
Liverpool, England, July 25, 1818; his parents removed 
to this country when he was ten years old, and settled in 
Philadelphia. Jn his sixteenth year he began a couree of 
study for the ministry at the Manual Labor School near 
Wilmington. In the year 1882 he entered the University 
of Pennsylvania, and graduated therefrom in 1886. He 
purened his theological studies at the General Seminary 
of the Episcopal Church in New York, and was ordained 
deacon on the 4th of July, 1839. His first charge was at 
West Chester, Penn. After laboring there for fifteen 
months he was called to St. Paul's. Philadelphia, as euc- 
cessor to the Rev. Dr. May. He continued in that pas- 
torato for twenty-two years. In May, 1862, he accepted 
the rectorship of the Church of the Epiphany in the 
gamo city. He has publiehcd a volume of sermons on 
„The Jewish Tabernacle," and a large number of books 
for children, among which are Nills from the Foun- 
tain of Life,“ The Best Things,“ King's Highway,” 
The Giants, and How to Fight Them,” The Safe Com- 
pasg,” etc. . 

Dr. Newton should be known for his strong intuitive- 
ness. His first impressions of men and things are his 
best; he is disposed to yield a ready response or as- 
sent to them intellectually. He has a broad bead in 
the region of the moral sentiments. His spirit is a soar- 
ing one, possessed of considerable ambition, buoyed up 
by spiritual tendencies. Propensity is not so strong 
within him. He has strong imagination. As a speaker, 
he would be apt to clothe his sentiments in the garb of 
choice and classic language. He is warmly sympathetic, 
probably even impulsive, in his benefactions; disposed 
to do good, and a great deal of it, as he has opportunity. 
He evidently looks upon his profession through the glass 
of the missionary, and is solicitous to perform his duty 
as a minister of the Gospel well. ` 


WILLIAM F. Morsan, D.D., the present 
rector of St. Thomas Church, New York, was born at Hart- 
ford, Conn., December 21st, 1817. He graduated at Union 
College in 1837, and at the General Theological, Seminary 
Chelsea, N. Y., in 1840. After being three years in New 
Haven, as assistant to the Rev. Harvey Crosswell, D.D., 
he married, and accepted the rectorship of Christ Chureh, 
Norwich, Conn. In this connection he was eminently suc- 
cessful, and during his pastorate a new church, equal to 
any other in New England, was erected, from designs by 
Upjohn, under his supervision. In 1857 he became rec- 
tor of St. Thomas Church, and during the same year re- 
ceived the degree of D.D. from Columbia College. His 
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ministry in his present parish has been greatly proeper- 
ed. A new and magnificent structure is now being built 
for him on the corner of Fifth Avenue and Fifty-third 
Street, the old church property down-town having passed 
into other hands and the edifice taken down. Dr. Mor- 
gan is at present officiating in Grace Church, in the ab- 
sence of Dr. Taylor, who is now in Europe, thus acting 
as pastor of two leading parishes. 


In Dr. Morgan’s facial expression and general bearing 


we discern a gentleman of tho rare old school.” His 
mental organization is of a superior type. In manner, 
though unaffected and even simple, he would exhibit re- 
finement of breeding as engaging as it is admirable, 


Benevolent and kindly disposed, he would rarely say or 


do that which is calculated to harm or wound the feel- 
ings. He possesses an excellent memory of places and 
words, and facility in the acquisition of language; is 
critical and comparative in tho cast of his reflective intel- 
lect. He evidently makes use of figures of speech, met- 
aphors, and analogies in his sermons. He is appreciative 
of the higher order of musical harmony, and believes in 
that music of the spheres which tends to spiritualize the 
soul. He stands much upon his own center; is not easily 
influenced by external impressions which are antagonis- 
tic to his own individual thought and action. He must 
be respected and loved by his immediate friends and 
those who have occasion to come in frequent contact 
with him, for his disposition is eminently social and 
lovable. 


Joun Cotton Sant, D.D., was born at 
Andover, Mass., August 4th, 1826. He is descended from 
the old Puritan stock of New England. He was graduated 
at Bowdoin College in 1847, and next pursued theological 


studies in tho Episcopal College at Gambier, Ohio, for | 


nearly three years. In 1849 he accepted a call to St. John's 
Church, Bangor, Maine, where he remained three yeurs. 
Afterward he became assistant minister on the Greene 
foundation, an endowment of Trinity Church, Boston, a 
position which he held for nearly eight years. He was then 
offered the rectorship of the Church of the Ascension in 
New York city, which he accepted, and now holds. The 
position he here occupies is one of influence and respon- 
sibility. Connected with the church are mission and in- 
dustrial schools, one of which is located at the Five 
Points, and is attended by upward of onc thousand poor 
children. Dr. Smith is an able writer, with a refined lit- 
erary taste and a somewhat forcible style of oratory. 
This eminent and rising divine has a head strikingly 
high and expansive in the forehead, and aleo quite large- 
ly developed in the region of the crown. Cousequently, 
he should be remarkable for Vencration, Benevolence, 
and Firmness. He is essentially a moral man. The sen- 
timents and superior parts of his nature are all-control- 
ling. The breacth of his head indicates a strong appre- 
ciation of tho ideal, the imaginative. They impart a 
tendency to enliven his discourses with much of the emo- 
tional and thrilling. Self-Estecm is not deficient, yet he 
is open, free, and versatile. His mental caliber is of no 
mean order. Every lincament of his earnest face ex- 
hibits the close student. He lives mainly in a mental at- 
mosphere, and the physical man not being in first-class 
condition, he is very apt to consume the vitality furnish- 
ed by the nourishing organs more rapidly than it can be 
supplied. This is a strongly nervous temperament—e 
nature which is active, energetic, go-ahead. Morecalm- 
ness and repose than he usually ls inclined to indulge in 
would be advaniageous to him. Although yet young, he 
may, like other eminent ministers, break down from his 
excessive mental exertion, unless he avails himself of 
means for strengthening and establishing his physical 
powers. His is an original mind, a practical and thorough- 


going nature. 


OUTLINES OF DOCTRINE. 


The faith of the Episcopal Church, in all es- 
sential particulars, may be found in the brief 
Apostles’ Creed, or the Nicene Creed, the latter 
being but the former expressed in such language 
as will more fully emphasize the Divine nature 
of our Saviour JesusChrist. The Apostles’ Creed 
is as follows : 
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I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker 
of Heaven and Earth : 

And in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord; 
who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of 
the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucified, dead, and buried; He descended 
into hell ; the third day He rose from the dead ; 
He ascended into Heaven, and sitteth on the 
right hand of God the Father Almighty ; from 
thence He shall come to judge the quick and tho 
dead. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost ; the Holy Catho- 
lic Church; the Communion of Saints; the for- 
giveness of sins; the resurrection of the body, 
and the life everlasting. Amen. 


— . —— — 


The Nicene Creed can be found in any Episco- 
pal Prayer- Book, immediately following the 
above. It is the rule that one of these creeds 
shall be recited by the congregation in the course 
of public service. The teachings of the Episco- 
pal Church with reference to cardinal questions 
of orthodoxy, such as the Trinity, original sin, 
sacramental observances, free-will, ctc., are clearly 
set forth in the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, 
which make a part of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

In matters of faith the Episcopal Church will 
not be found to differ fundamentally from other 
orthodox societies, while in the mode of conduct- 
ing public worship and of internal management 
there is a wide disparity. Forms of Prayer are 
prescribed in the Liturgy of the Church or Book 
of Common Prayer, to be uscd on the regular oc- 
casions of public worship. 


The main argument adduced in support of the 
Episcopal mode of worship is that it promotes 
concord in the devotional exercises, and enables 
each person to intelligently and appreciatively 
follow the minister. The beauty and appropri- 
ateness of the service will hardly be called in 
question by any one who carefully examines it. 

The ministry comprehends three orders or 
grades—tke Bishop, the Presbyter or Priest, and 
the Deacon. The Bishop exercises authority by 
virtue of his office over a community or diocese 
of Presbyters and Deacons. In the United States 
there are one or two Bishops in each State. They 
ordain Presbyters and Deacons, appoint ministers 
to vacant parishes when requested, cénfirm those 
who have been baptized, determine differences 
which may arise in congregations, and promote, 
so far as they may, the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of the aggregate churches. 

The Presbyter or Priest has charge of a parish 
or congregation, and when regularly instituted 
or installed by the Bishop, is called Rector.“ 
A Deacon generally takes the part of an assistant 
to a Presbytef ; although there are offices in the 
daily services and ministration of the sacraments 
which he can not perform. 

Bishops are elected at a convention of the cler- 
gy and laity of the vacant diocese, and hold office 
for life or during good behavior. There are in 
the United States thirty-four Dioceses, forty-one 
Bishops, and 2,426 Priests and Deacons. 

The government of the Church is representa- 
tive; i. e., the common or canon laws of the 
Episcopal Church in the United States are deter- 
mined by the General Conventions of the whole 
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Church, which are held triennially, and are com- 
posed of delegates from tho several dioceses. 

The distinctions High and Low Church Epis- 
copalianism are referable to their observance of 
the prescriptions of the Prayer-Book ; the former 
being rather stringent in its obedience to the 
ritual, the latter admitting of considerable lati- 
tude. 


Pbesiologg. 


4 knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should gulde us in all our investigations of the varians phenomena of 
life. —Cnbantia, 

My people are destroyed fer lack of knowledge, — Hoses iv. 6 


THE DISTILLER AND HIS GOAT. 
BY REV. EDEN R. LATTA. 


HERE is a truthful anecdote, 
Of a Distiller and his Goat. 
Nor is the story simply true; 
It gives a needful lesson too; 
And those who heed it as they should, 
Will find the moral wise and good. 
One day the said Distiller thought 
To venture an experiment; 
And so his honest Goat he caught, 
And, asking not the Goat's consent, 
He ponred a horn“ of whisky down 
The poor, resisting creature's throat; 
As if determined thus to drown 
The temperance notions of the Goat. 
The animal, subdued by force, 
Got beastly drunk—completely ‘ shot,” 
And gagged and vomited of course, 
Like any other beastly sot. 
But soon his Goatship sober grew ; 
And very mach disgusted too; 
And vowed—unlike too many men, 
To never be made drunk again. 
And thus—a useful lesson taught, 
He never after could be caught. 
Counor, Brurrs, Iowa. 


— PG 


A NATURAL LIFE. 


BY M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 


Ir is said that all civilized people live an arti- 
ficial and unnatural life, and we are referred to 
the wilderness of America or to the wilds of Af- 
rica for the only specimens of the natural man. 
This view of the case is both short-sighted and 
false. Men, whether savage or civilized, live a 
natural life when they live in accordance with 
the laws of their minds and bodies, and an un- 
natural life when they forget the organic laws 
which they ought to rerpect, substituting other 
laws of their own devising instead. A natural 
life admits of the highest degree of culture and 
refinement. A natural man is as much at home 
in the parlor as in the forest. We speak of the 
Indian as a natural man, but it is doubtfnl that 
he is half so natural in his habits as thoroughly 
cultivated, civilized men. Is it very natural to 
sleep in a wigwam, scalp one’s enemy, make wo- 
man a slave, never think of to-morrow or pro- 
vide for the future, and know nothing of beau- 
tiful homes, social culture, books, art, and sci- 
ence? We must not confound the natural man 
with rude ferocity, barbarism, ignorance; it is 
the reverse. Man was made for culture, for 
growth, for refinement, and it is as natural for 


him, under favorable circumstances, to take on 
these conditions as for the bee to store up honey. 
Indians are not more perfect, physically, than the 
whites ; they have a coarser organization, can 
not endure work so long, can not bear themselves 
so manfully and vigorously as their more culti- 
vated brothers. Mr. Barnum recently had a 
troupe of red men dancing and performing in his 
Museum, but they had not one fourth the agility, 
grace, and majesty of physique seen in his white 
performers. It is quite doubtful if the Indian’s 
mode of life is natural when we take this higher 
stand-point from which to draw our deductions. 


Now let us consider what a natural life de- 
mands for its complete fulfillment. 


It first demands a healthy birth and a child- 
hood devoted mainly to healthful bodily develop- 
ment ; children, more than grown-up people, in- 
stinctively turn to the natural instead of the art- 
ificial. They seek thcir mother’s breast and pro- 
tection rather than artificial food and the stran- 
ger's care. They are then morc sportive, hap- 
pier, and natural than ever thereafter. They 
lose much of their naturalness during their edu- 
cation, when mental and physical restraint take 
the place of healthful, natural growth. 


A natural life demands a natural education. 
All education should be founded on tho natu- 
ral laws of man.’’ Half the secret of so many 
artificial lives among civilized races comes from 
not adapting education to the natural law. It is 
unnatural to require that a boy or girl shall sit 
six hours a day in a close schoolroom with the 
brain constantly on the strain and the body quiet. 
Educators have heretofore modeled their course 
of instruction more to meet the demands of so- 
ciety than the fulfillment of their manhood. It 
would be impossible here to mark out a course of 
education founded on natural law, but such a 
course is earnestly demanded by the spirit of the 
age. But more than all, to secure a natural life 
requires good habits. It is unnatural to chew 
tobacco, to smoke, to drink intoxicating liquors, 
to swear, lie, steal, or live vulgar, sensual lives. 
It is, on the other hand, natural to be kind, lov- 
ing, tender, thoughtful of others; just to the 
world and to ourselves; full of the spirit of 

growth and progress, and a hater of cant, hypoc- 
risy, and everything mean. It is natural to love 
fresh air; unnatural to shut ourselves up in 
closed rooms. It is natural to covet the kisses of 
the sun ; unnatural to live in parlors, with drawn 
curtain and shutters. It is natural to eat fruit 
and drink water; unnatural to swallow those 
drenches, tea and coffee. It is natural to sleep 
soundly ; unnatural to be nervous and wakeful 
after we retire to our couch for rest. It is natu- 
ral to clothe ourselves beautifully and healthful- 
ly, so every muscle is free to act gracefully and 
vigorously ; unnatural to torture our waists or 
obstruct the full and free movement of any mus- 
cle or limb by restraint. It is natural to be in- 
dustrious sportive, lively, mirthful; unnatural 
to be lazy, sad, hypochondriacal. It is natural to 
love society ; unnatural to become a hermit. It 
is natural to seek the family relation; unnatural 
to pass through life alone, without family ties. 
It is natural to be strong, healthy, upright ; un- 
natural to be sick, scrawny, feeble, round-shoul- 
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déred, small-chested, rickety. It is natural to 
seek pure air, a wise hygiene, and to remedy our 
departures from Nature ; unnatural to dose with 
drugs, pills, powders, and deadly poisons. It is 
natural to study the arts and sciences, to become 
familiar with the literature of this and past ages, 
to learn to know thyself ;’’ unnatural to excite 
tho mind and debaso the heart by constantly 


pouring over yellow-covered fiction. 


A natural life is the most desirable life. It iu- 
cludes all the Christian graces of love to God and 
man. An infidel is always an unnatural man. 
He has no faith in God, and we might well say 
none in himself. There are too many infidels in 
the world. Every man is infidel so far as he is 
unnatural, or so far as his life is not in harmony 
with natural and therefore divine law; for all 
natural law is divine in origin and in essence. 

A great want of the age is instrumentalities to 
induce the people to live more natural lives. It 
is the great mystery.of creation that we are al- 
lowed to live any other; but perhaps it is only 
because our departures from nature have blinded 
us so that we can not see. It will be wiso for us 
when we return to nature to seck to learn our 
relations to her and follow them. It is doubtful 
if we can accomplish this in any way so success- 
fully for all, as by educating our children to good 
habits. Now we educate them to such habits os 
are fashionable, or current, or as suit our own 
perverted tastes. Shall not all earnest men and 
women seek this—it is in their power—and add 
their pens, voices, and influence to secure for the 
young a more natural education, one that shall 
lead them to simpler babits, cultivated tastes, 
and a higher degree of health and perfection of 
mind and body? 

— a 
NOTES ON HEALTH. 


A Fresca cuisinier has given some of the, best 
possible advico ag to hot weather behavior, and 
its valuo is not alone for a few hot summer days, 
but “ for all (life) time.” Be 2 ak 

In order ta keep the body in a healthfal con- 
dition, meat -ought to be eaten at least once a 
day in summer time. It would be well to vary 
this programme by taking one meal of fish on 
every other dax. 

Fat should be disused as much as possible. 

When weary, cold, warm, or exhausted, we 
drink in preference to eating, because we feel the 
effect instantaneously; while after eating even 
the most substantial food, we do not feel the 
effect for some time. 

WHEN nauer, and when immediate relief 
ig necessary, the best drinks are broth, chocolate, 
milk, or water sweetened with sugar. It is 
more than a mistake to drink wines or liquors at 
such a time; it is really committing slow suicido. 

Wars tarasty, without exhaustion, we ought 
to drink cold water with a teaspoon; when thirsty 
and heated, the first thing to do is to dip the 
hands in cold water, deep enough to cover the 
wrists. 

INVERSE NERVOUS ACTION. 

It has always been believed that of the two 
sets of nerves constituting the voluntary nervous 
system, namely, sensitive and motor, the former 
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have only been the channel of transmission from 
without inward, the latter from within outward, 
conveying mandates to motion. 

Vulpian shows by a single experiment that the 
theory was not true, for he divided both the 
sensitive and motor nerves of the tongue, and 
crossing them united the ends of the first with 
the second. 

After the union by secondary growth or repair 
was accomplished, he was unable by irritation of 
the sensitive nerve to excite motor impulses. 

In this instance, the sensitive nerve acted in a 
direction precisely the reverse of the theory. 

The recent experiments of Bart confirmed this 
by twenty experiments. 

He engrafted the tip of a cat’s tail into her 
back, and after the union was completed, severed 
it completely at its base, so that it hung from 
its tip and received its nourishment in a direction 
the reverse of the natural one. 

When the sensibility of the tail returned, the 
sensibility was transmitted from the large end 
to the tip, in a direction precisely the reverse of 
the usual. 

The theory of motor and sensitive nerves 
needs revision. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SLEEP. 

The great importance of nature's sweet re- 
storer to the weary frame should ever forbid 
our dissipating the time allotted for rest and 
repose. Early and regular hours should be 
preserved, and plenty of refreshing sleep se- 
cured. This is an indispensable necessity ia 
order to discharge well the duties and sustain 
the fatigues and hardships of life. We do not 
sleep enough. The reply of General Zachary 
Taylor, who was an eminently practical man, 
after the battle of Palo Alto, to the many inquiries 
put by his officers, what was next to be done? is 
significant on this point: Le the men sleep,” was 
his only answer, and the victory at Resaca on the 
morrow proclaimed that they had slept well and 
to a good purpose. 

Insanity sometimes follows a sleepless victim. 
We recuperate and grow best when we sleep 
plentifully and well. Mothers should never 
awaken their babes—invalids should sleep, sleep, 
sleep all they can. No one should be deprived of 
the fall measure of natural sleep. ‘Early to 
bed and early to rise,” etc. 


— — — 
CENTRAL ARABIA. 


Ar the meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, recently held at 
Nottingham, England, Mr. W. G. Palgrave, the 
Arabian traveler, gave an interesting account of 
his observations in the interior of Arabia, from 
which we condense the following interesting par- 
ticulars in regard to the geography and ethnology 
of that country. 

The people inhabiting the northern part of 
that country, he describes, have a perceptible 
affinity to the Jewish or Semitic type, with which 
they believe themselves to be connected through 
Ishmael. The southern population are more an 
African than an Asiatic race. These two races 
are at continual enmity with each other. The 
northerners still belong to clans or tribes, while 


the southerners possess the elements of monarchy 
and aristocracy, and, to a certain extent, feudal 
municipal institutions. The north are strict in 
all that appertains to faith, while tho south have 


an established form of religion or prejudice, and 
might rather be classed as free-thinkers. Their 
languages are totally different, indicating two 
distinct races; while the Bedouin Arabs belong 
to. neither community, but are the gipeies of 
African society. 

Central Arabia is a comparatively barren 
country, supplying pasture enough for the want 
of its inhabitants, and no more. Its wealth con- 
sists in its breeds of sheep and breeds of horses, 
which latter, although few in number, are still 
the finest of uncultivated races. In the eastern 
and southern parts of Arabia is a rich and beau- 
tiful country. The northern Arabs, though with 
many excellent qualities, great borpitality, and 
signal delicacy ot feeling. be believed to be, like 
their country, unimprovable. Records long an- 
terior to the time of Mohammed showed them to 
be identical in condition then with what they 
were jn the present day. The south, on the con- 
trary, was highly improvablo in its condition; a 
country well-watered, an Indian climate, a soil 
of immense fertility, joined toa race of less actual 
attainments than the northern, but eminently 
susceptiblo of development and culture, and 
eminently a commercial people. Mr. Palgrave 

ave some account of the strict northern sect of 

ahabees, with whom peculiar exclamations or 
oaths, and smoking especially, were punishable 
with death. When last in their country, the ex- 
treasurer, or secretary of the 5 was 
charged with having smoked tobacco within the 


walls of his own palace, and was dragged ont ` 


and beaten to death at the door, though the 
Sultan himself tried to preventit. [Rather severe 
on the smokers, though it may not be so bad to 
put a few to death for smoking, as it would be to 
permit the entire male portion of a tribe or 
nation to bring disease and decay on the whole!] 


— - Oe Gre 


Puonocraray—aA Suaorstion.—It is not a little 
remarkable that an age which has invented 
steam traveling and the dispatch of messages by 
electricity should still content itself with a method 
of handwriting which is laborious and occupies a 
very unnecessary length of time. We travel six 
times as fast as our forefathers; we telegraph 
with the speed of lightning; but ovr ordinary 
written language is just as long and tedious as 
ever it was in days gone by. To men engaged 
in scientific occupations who have to write much, 
and whose time is very limited, a common system 
of abbreviation would prove a great boon. 
Medical practitioners, for instance, would find it 
of immense advantage to keep notes of their 
patients’ cases. If the adoption of a system of 
shorthand could be generaky agreed upon, an 
amount of convenience would be experienced, the 
importance of which it is difficult to over-estimate. 

e are convinced. that, sooner or later, a 
scheme of this kind must be adopted. There is 
no reason why our profession should not assume 
the initiative in its intreduction. 
worth the while of members of our profesgion to 
look into this, and for that reason we have 
thought a brief reference to it was not out of 
place in our columns.— Lancet. 


(Slow, but sensible, is the L. L. In America, 
many physicians use phonography, employing 
experts to take down and write out all their 
important cases; and so of editors and authors 
who make medical journals and medical books. 
But .we phrenologists claim some credit for 
giving an impetus to phonography which has 
made it so popular ia this country. We saw its 
importance, and advocated its claims from the 
moment our attention was first called to it. We 
regard it not less important than telegraphy.] 
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WHO WANTS IT? 


Yov, reader, want it, for its teachings in the 
natural history of man. What other journal in 
America, or in the world, makes any attempt to 
cover this ground f 

CLERGYMEN WANT IT, for its psychological discus- 


sions, in which immortality or a future state, 


growth in graco, the new birth, and the science 
of the soul are looked at from a new and scien- 
tific stand-point. ; 

PHYSICIANS WAXT It, for the light it throws on 
the laws of life, health, and the treatment of 
disease, insanity, imbecility, idiocy, and crime. 

LAWYERS WANT IT, that they may learn how to 
read the characters of client and culprit, select 
juries, and manage their cases in accordance with 
justice and common sense. 

STATESMEN NEED IT, that they may legislate in 
accordance with the organizations and necessities 
of their constituents, and for the nation. 

TEACHERS WANT IT, to learn why Charles, James, 
and John differ so widely from Henry, William, 
and Edward. Why Lilly is so lady-like, and 
why Ruth is such a romp. Why one takes to 
this study, and another to that. Why a shake 
of the head is enough to correct one, and a severe 
punishment seems necessary in the correction of 
another. 

Eprrors want IT, to kecp posted as to the pro- 
gress the world is making in mental science, 
recorded in these pages. 

THe MEROHANT WANTS IT, to select trusty, cap- 
able clerks. 

Tae Mecuanio wants rt, that he may select 
apprentices who will excel in his trade, and not 
bungle in their work. 

Tae Parent wants IT, that he may note the 
natural tendencies in the minds of his children, 
and the better to direct, govern, and educate 
them. n 

Youna Prorun NEED IT, to learn how to judge 
who will make the most suitable matrimonial 
companions, and that they may the more readily 
conform to each other, where differences exist. 

ALL want IT. There is no human interest this 
JOURNAL does not touch. Educational, political, 
social, physical, intellectual, moral, spiritual, 
the entire ground of man’s three-fold nature is 
covered, and he who would know all that is 
knowable should read tho PRTNOLOOIOAL JOURNAL 
and iry to know himself. 

— — 

Opposrp.—It has been an “ up-hill business“ to 
keep Phrenology alive, and to bring the people 
to a-knowledge of its truth. Prejudice said, It 
overthrows existing opinions; bigotry said, It 
clashes with old institutions; ignorance called 
it “humbug,” and it has been earnestly opposed 
by them all. A few liberal-minded men heard 


of it, looked at it, listened to its advocates, read 
the works devoted to it, saw its beauty, truth, 
and utility, and joined the few willing workers 
in making it generally known. But it requires 
not a little bravery to withstand the shafts of 


ridicule fired at it, and to defend it against the 
attacks of its opponents. Like defending one’s 
religious opinions, it is no small matter to stand 
up in the face of ignorance and proclaim the 
truth. We have been in tho fight so long— 
under fire for thirty years—that all the opposition 
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in the world could not move us, nor even ruffle 
our temper. But we are no longer alone. 
hearts and true stand by us, all around, each 
armed with , and each enrolled for life. 

Frenos, let us stand together, work together, 
fight together, and we shall be strong, irresist- 
ible, and must win the battle. i has 
no terror for those who are in the right. 


— — 
MORE TESTIMONY. 


From a large number of kindly notices and allusions 
to ourselves and the science we advocate, we select the 
following. Testimony is sometimes worth publishing, 
but non nobis est gloriare. In one of his practical ser- 
mons the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher says: 

„All my life long I have been in the habit of using 
Phrenology as that which solves the practical phenomena 
of life, Not that I regard the system as a completed one, 
but that I regard it as far more useful and far more prac- 
tical and sensible than any other system of mental phil- 
osophy which has yet been evolved. Certainly, Phrenol- 
ogy has introduced mental philosophy to the common 
people. Hitherto, mental philosophy bas been the busi- 
ness of philosophers and metaphysicians—and it has 
been just about as much business as they needed for 
their whole lives; but since the day of Phrenology, its 
nomenclature, its simple and sensible division of the hu- 
man mind, and its mode of analyzing it, has brought the 
human mind within reach and comprehension of ordi- 
nary common intelligent people. And now, all through 
the reading part of our land, it may be said that Phrenol- 
ogy is so far diffused that it has become the philosophy 
of the common people. The learned professions may 
do what they please, the common people will try these 
questions, and will carry the day, to say nothing of the 
fact that all great matcrial and scientific classes, though 
they do not concede the truth of Phrenology, are yet di- 
gesting it, and making it an integral part of thescientific 
system of mental philosophy.” 

Another distinguished clergyman, speaking of the ben- 
efits that he had derived from Phrenology, said: ‘‘ Phre- 
nology has done more for me than has Theology“ 

The West Virginia Journal thus speaks of the A. P. J.: 
“We can not speak too highly of the JOURNAL. Com- 
mencing with the advocacy of Phrenology, it has extend- 
ed its field to include tho entire fleld of self-knowledge, 
including mind and body. A regular perusal of this 
magazine would, we think, by causing us to see and 
know ourselves as we really are, from many a blurder 
free us, and teach us how to live.” 

The Hartford Daéiy}Post says: The PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL contains numerous engravings, and is full of in- 
structive and entertaining reading matter. Man, know 
thyself,” is the lesson the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL per- 
sistently urges upon its readers. The variety of its con- 
tents, and the able manner in which it often handles the 
subject it discusses, most of them of a nature of which 
we should suppose nothing new could at this day be 
said, tend to make up one of the most interesting and 
valuable publications that come to our table.“ 

The New York Daily News gives the following under 
the head of " Curiosities: Among the objects of in- 
terest, to both citizens and strangers, is the Phrenologi- 
cal Museum, on Broadway. In this collection there are 
heads—plaster casts and real skulls—from all parts of 
the world; Egyptian mummies, said to be three thou- 
sand years old; skulls of thieves, robbers, and murder- 
ers; philanthropists, statesmen, and soldiers; poets, 
philosophers, inventors, and discoverers; together with 
idiots, and those who have become distinguished for vir- 
tues or vices. Messrs. Fowler & Wells have been en- 
gaged more than twenty years in collecting this interest- 
ing cabinet, which has cost them more than $30,000. 
With a commendable liberality, they keep it open and 
free to visitors. 

“ All works on Anthropology, embracing Ethnology, 
Phrenology, Physiology, Physiognomy, Psychology, etc., 
are supplied by these gentlemen, who publish the ILLUS- 
TRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Of the truth or 
utility of Phrenology each may judge for himself; in this 
place one may compare ‘heads and character’ to see 


. how far they agree. 


Brave 


OUR PHRENOLOGICAL CLASS. 


Ar a meeting of the French Academy-of Medi- 
cine, held not long since in Paris, a distinguished 
physician objected to the reading of an account 
of certain experiments and observations which 


bad been made by several eminent physicians in 


the Parisian hospitals, and stated as the grounds 
of his objections, that the conclusions obtained by 
such experiments and observations were in exact 
conformity with phrenological principles, and that 
he was well known for his anti-phrenological sen- 
timents. His objection and intolerant dicta, 
though strongly urged, were overruled, the paper 
was read before the Academy, and more evidence 
to the truths of Phrenology, of an incontrovert- 
ible character, placed on record. 

In our last professional class was one regularly 
graduated physician, who, appreciating the value 
of phrenological knowledge in his calling, had 
availed himeelf of our instruction, and thus ac- 
quired, in a few weeks, information which would 
otherwise have required years of reading and ex- 
perience to gain. Men in professional callings, 
clergymen, lawyers, physicians, and teachers, 
find Phrenology of especial advantage, because 
they are brought into very intimate commanica- 
tion with their fellows, and a correct understand- 
ing of individual character is often of grave im- 
portance to them. And not only to professional 
men is a knowledge of Phrenology advantageous, 
but also to all who have much to do in the way 
of public dealings, or who come in contact with | 
others in their daily walks. Our intention, how- 
ever, with reference to the class we instruct in 
Phrenology is that each momber shall be pre- 
pared to go out into the world as a lecturer and 
examiner. No learning, no accomplishment is 
useless to him who undertakes the laudable work 
wo would give him, while some knowledge of 
Anatomy and Physiology is indispensable. A 
man with a good pbysical and mental organiza- 
tion, a quick and clear perception, and a fair ed- 
ucation cah become a good phrenologist, and to 
men of such characteristics Phrenology opens 
wide field for usefulness and profit. : 

Our class is being rapidly filled up; the num- 


ber of applicants so far is considerable. We trust 


that if there be any others who contemplate join- 
ing it, they will communicate their intention as 
soon as‘ possible, that we may know on what a 
scale to make our preparations for their proper 
instruction. - oe 1 

— ̃ S 

Ws need hardly say to the thoughtful and in- 
telligent reader, and in fact we have frequently 
said it before, that we do not indorse all the 
theories to which we refer in our JoutNar. We 
aim to enlighten society in relation to the relig- 
ous and social usages that are interwoven with 
the framework of human life and linked with tho 
customs that obtain in society in different parts of 
the world, and like the busy bee which finds 
material for his. golden cells in the blossoms of 
ugly weeds as well as of beautiful flowers, we find 
that there is something good in almost every 
phase of human life. 

A good head well poised over a good heart will 
not mistake vice for virtuc, and a well-educated 
conscience will demand equal and exact justice 
for all, and protest against a violation of the laws 
of God and man. ; 
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IMPORTANT TO ALL. 


Two dollars in greenbacks will pay for a single copy 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND LIFB ILLUSTRATED 
a year, or from January, 1857, to January, 1868. Our club 
rates are as follows: Five copics, $9; Ten copies, $15; 
Twenty copies, $30, and, for premium, a copy of New 
Physiognomy,” value $5; Thirty copics, $45, and a 
Student's Set, value $10; Forty copios, $60, and a Stu- 
dent's Set with New Physiognomy,” value $15; Fifty 
copies, $75, and $20 dollars worth of our own publica- 
tions as a premium; Ono Hundred copies, $150, and $50 
in our publications as a premium. 

CLUBS may be made up at one or a hundred different 
post-offices, but should be sent in before, or as near the 
Ist of January as possible, up to which date these terms 
will hold good. 

Premiums will be sent as per order, by post or express, 
at the cost of the receiver. The postage on New 
Physiognomy.“ when prepaid, is 50 cents. The larger 
premiums, including books or busts, must go by cxpress 
or as freight. Wo are now ready to record new names 
or re-enter present subscribers on our new books for 
1867. Let clubs be made up at once. 


— —— 
ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS. 


For One Thousand Dollars, we will send Five Hundred 
copies of the JOURNAL to Five Hundred new subscrib- 
ers a year, and one of STEINWAY AND Sons’ best Rosc- 
wood Seven Octave Pianos—manufacturers’ price, $625. 

For Four Hundred Dollars, Two Hundred JOURNALS 
to new subscribers, and one of GROVESTEIN & Co.'s 
best $250 pianos. 

For Two Hundred Dollars, One Hundred copies of the 
JOURNAL to new subscribers, and one of Mason AND 
Hamuin’s Fine Octave Cabinet Organs—price $130. 

For One Hundred and Fifty Dollars, One Hundred 
copies of the JouRNAL, and a set of Forty Portraits, 
intended for Lecturers on Phrenology—valuc $30. 

For Eighty Dollars, Forty JOURNALS a year, and one 
of Howard's New Breech-Loading Rifles, called the 
Thunderbolt. The best sporting gun ever made—value 


For Seventy Dollars, Thirty-five JOURNALS to new 
subscribers, and cither Wheeler and Wilson's, Weed's, 
Wilcox and Gibbe’, or the Empire Sewing Machine, or 
Dalton’s Knitting Machine, as may be preferred—$55. 

For Forty Dollars, Twenty JouRNaALSs a year, and one 
of Doty's Washing Machines—value $15 ; or, if preferred, 
one of the best Clothes Wringers—price the same. 
Every house ought to be furnished with one of these 
labor-saving machines. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to describe at length 
the merits of the premiums we offer. Suffice it, the 
Pianos and Melodeons are among the best; the Sewing 
Machines have a world-wide reputation; the New 
Sporting Rifle is the best gun we ever saw; the Wash- 
ing Machine and the Clothes Wringer are the best of their 
kind. 

Failing to obtain the full number of subscribers to 
make up a club for eithcr of the premiums, we will 
accept the amount and number of names sent at the 
same rates, and receive cash to balance. In such cases 
no effort, though but partially successfal, will be lost. 
We wieh the agent to be liberally remunerated for his 
services; though many will work gratis for the good 
they may do. 

Our object is to induce our friends to place a copy of 
the JourNaL in the hands of every family. May God 
bless the efforts of ALL who work in the interest of 
humanity. 

— 3 poe 


Ixcapacity To Sze Cotons.—It is well known 
that the eyes of certain persons can not take 
cognizance of certain of the primary colors, as 
red, ctc., etc., and it has long been sought to un- 
derstand the reason. 

Herr Rose, of Berlin, has 5 deter- 
mined that in all such cases it is either light of 
the least or the greatest refrangibility which is 
imperceptible, i. e., the luminous part of one or 
the other of the extremes of the spectrum. 
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Communications. 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without fudoreing either the opinions or tho alleged facts set forth. 


PEMALE SUFF RAGE. 


T can not forbear expressing a few thoughts upon this 
subject, knowing, however, that they will be deemed by 
many altogether too old-fashioned for the present time. 

Not for the sake of controversy, nor for the purpose of 
wounding the sensibilities of those who may cntertain 
different ideas, arc they offered, but as honest convic- 
tions of truth and right. 

That any woman should consider herself a slave, de- 
barred from the exercise of any right, because she is not 
allowed to enter the ficld of political contest, to have her 
name associated with the strifes, the conquests, and the 
defeats of political parties, to have her soul trammeled 
and worn with the chains of political life, is, to me, as 
great a mystery as that any should desire this. 

That woman is gifted by nature for different duties 
than those assigned to man can not be denied; yet this 
does not prove that she is inferior to man, but only 
asserts her womanhood. If she were a man, and pos- 
sesscd even all tho qualities necessary in forming a true 
woman, she would be an inferior man; and we should 
never think of embodying the mind of even the best and 
noblest man we cver knew in our ideal perfect woman. 
Just so far as man is man and woman is woman, do they 
rightly influence each other. 

„Women govern us.” How? It is by those womanly 
qualities, not possessed by him, that woman influences 
and governs man, and she surrenders this influence 
when she lays down her womanhood and tries to be a 
man. 


t On the cultivation of the minds of women depends 
the wisdom of man,“ and woman should be so educated 
as to make this governing influence all for good, for it is 
exercised in every department of life. When the mind 
and heart and soul of woman are rightly guided and 
educated, when she is intellectual, pure, and good, when 
there is perfection in womanbood, then, and not till 
then, will there be perfect manhood, and not till there is 
greater perfection in manhood will there be a change 
for the better in political institutions. 

Female suffrage can not accomplish this, but female 
influence, pure and holy, blessed of God, must do it. 

When every young girl feels that there is a sacredness 
in marriage, and fits herself for the duties of a wife 
before becoming one; when every wife feels it her duty 
“to study houschold good, and good works in her hus- 
band to promote,” and thinks that household good" 
means something more than kitchen drudgery; when 
every mother feels that the care of immortal souls, that 
it is her work to fit for high and holy responsibilities on 
earth, and for a home with God and angels in heaven, is 
not slavery, then will a new era dawn in the history of 
the nation. 

Let woman see and acknowledge the beauty and 
harmony of the arrangement which has made her physi- 
cal inferiority the very root from which spring her 
virtues and their attendant influences. Removed from 
the actual collision of political contests, and screened 
from the passions which such engender, she brings party 
questions to the test of unalterable principles of reason 
and religion. She is the guardian angel of man's politi- 
cal integrity, liable at the best to be warped by passion 
or prejudice, and excited by the rundo clashing of opin- 
ions and interests. 

This is the true secret of woman's political influence, 
the true object of her political enlightenment. 

Said a young statesman to a friend who congratulated 
him upon his success in a public speech, I wait to hear 
what Mary says of it; far better to me is her approval 
than all tho praise of statesmen.” And through this 
man Mary has done far more for the nation than she 
could ever do through the ballot-box. 

A young man surrounded by the dangers of the battle- 
field and the more fearfal moral dangers of the camp 
wrote to his sister, “If nothing else can do it, your 
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letters will make me strong to resist temptation.” 
Another writes to a friend. All that I now am thnt is 
pure and noble and good, I shall owe to yon.” 

Could woman sacrifice such sacred offerings to her 
womanhood as these, for the sake of joining the tumul - 
tuous throng of election day? For the sake of dropping 
a piece of paper in the ballot-box, and dropping with it 
more than one of the jewels that ought ever to crown 
her brow ? 

Let woman feel that she és governing. that she is legis- 
lating, that she is voting. Let her feel, too, that if laws 
are corrupt and unjust, there isa failure somewhere in 
her work, and that the weal or woe of tho nation depends 
upon how well or ill she does this work. 

Have we not aright to think that the influence of a 
good and lovely woman hovered abont the pathway of 
tbat noble senator whose life was so pure, and when 
the silver cord was looscd, whose soul went away so 
exultant to its beautiful home ? 

The acknowledged rights and the privilezes of woman 
in our country are not few. If her soul ie filled with 
holy thoughts and high,” she is free to uttor them and 
give them to the world. If visions cf rare beauty float 
before her oyes, she has the right to make the canvas 
breathe them forth. And if sho sces an angel in the 
marble struggling to be free, her hands can strike its 
fetters off. She has a right, if she choose, to make 
literature, painting, or sculpture a life-work; but if she 
choose to enter into the marriage relation, and God 
gives her children, she has then her life-work, and all else 
must be incidental. If one must be sacrificed, her children 
must be the poems of her life; their souls must be the 
canvas upon which she paints, and they must be the 
angels that her hands shall render free, back to the God 
who gave them. 

Here is the starting-place. The mother must be the 
mother. FRANCES A. BAKER. 

— — — 


VALUE OF FOREIGN COINS. 


Tue following is a synopsis of the value of 
foreign specie moneys in tho money terms and 
gold of the United States,” prepared officially at 
the United States Mint, and used at the Treasury 


Department in Washington : 
Austria Silver Florin (100 Krentzers).. 8.4008 
e ver Frane 2 . F. 16458 
Bolivia........ Silver Dollar............. SR 7804 
razil. e . . : . 6.5415 
Bremen r C2 G rotes) . . . 40 
Buenos Ayres. See New Granada and Mexico. 
Cent. America. Doublooo n o 218.747 
Gold Dollar .. 5.9842 
Four-Dollar Piece (2 Escudos) EN 515 88 
Chile..... ... . Gold Dolla ͥ̃uuſp 8.91275 
China IT!! ĩᷣͤ A ebro ayia 1.48 
Moxican Dollar... essees seses... 1.05 
he C THp has no standard 9205 
Denmark... ilver er 6 ares): e si 5.5.4 
Ecuador Dollar ( 18 * $60 
e ae ) Sek wae ae baw ES . 05 
England. n si gaseosa 
FANCO........ Franc (100 Centimes) .. Gold) 193 
15 perium um) . Gilver) 8.19455 
Germany...... r (30 Groschen) 7205 


Anan Florin (100 Kreutzers) 
See Austria. 


ustria.).. eesse eenen oense oo 4203 
outhern Florin 600 „ Laan 4a 
Greece........ Drachm (100 Lepta) ..........0008. 8.1.27 
Hamburg Mark Banco (16 i e ne 3643 
India ......... Rupee o rg Annas) aa 
Italy..........Lira of Sardinia. ...... ... q 105 
Lira of Poria er F $. 1636 
Scudo of Romi $1.06 
Ducat of Naples.. 8.8274 
Japan Inn 8 1.80 
Mexican Dollar. e 515 
Mexico Denen ed Gees geaeKn 81 9 
Gold Doll an.. . 5.984 
Biy D!... 5 
Morocco Dont jui e EN ects 
Netherlands. Guilder.. |. ONINI 
New Granada. Wr (1-10 of a Condor)...... in 2 775 
in silver 8.078 
Perun Same as Bolivia 
Po E Milrei (1,000 Reis)... $1.08 
Prussia . Thaler (30 Groschen 7 See Germany 
Russia. Rouble (100 Copeks ) 8. TTT 
Spain Real (100 Centimos ))) 8.0 
Sweden Rigsdaler-rikemyat (1-4 rh e a ) 269 


Switzerland ... Franc (100 r 
Tunis ...... e 


tre — — 8.128 
Turkay. +. ++ -Plastro (00 Parea).. eee 
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Piterary Notices. 


[AU works noticed in TuE PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
ice at prices annexed. | 


THE AMERICAN CONFLICT. 


History of the Great Rebellion in the 
Uni States of America, 1860-65 ; Its 
Causes, Incidents, and Results; Intend- 
ed to exhibit especially its Moral and Po- 
litical Phases, with the Drift and Pro- 
ss of American Opinion respectin 
uman Slavery, from 1776 to the close o 


the War for the Union, By Horace Gree- 


ley. Illustrated by Portraits on steel of 
Generals, Statesmen, and other Eminent 
men; Views of Places of Historic Inter- 
est; Maps Diagrames of Battle Fields, 
Naval Actions, etc., from Official Bour- 
ces. Vol. IL Hartford: published by 
O. D. Case & Co. 1866. Sheep. pp. 782. 


Many, like ourselves, have doubtless 
been anxiously awaiting the appearance of 
this second volume of Mr. Grecley’s excel- 
lent record of the great struggle between 
freedom and slavery. The first volume was 
in the main a retrospect of tho antecedent 
events and predisposing influences which 
finally culminated in armed insurrection. 
This second volume, which completes the 
history, is mainly an account of the various 
battles, sieges, etc., with thcir multifold 
accompanying phenomena, which occurred 
daring the progress of the war. The minor 
incidents of a campaign are given in a very 
clear and compact manner, because the 
author attaches much importance to the 
influence of minor operations, such as 
skirmishes, raids, etc., upon the mass of 
an army, or as we have it in his own words, 
“ Battles are so often won or lost by saga- 
ciously planned movements, skillful com- 
binations, well-conducted marches, and 
wise dispositions, that I have extended 
to these a prominence which seemed to me 
more clearly justified than usually conced- 
ed.” Hence the volume will be found to 
contain many brief allusions to small pas- 
sages of arms, and to what may appear at 
first sight to be trifling occurrences, but 
which had an important bearing on the 
greater circumstances which followed. 

The narratives are given in Mr. Greeley’s 
free and generous style, exhibiting far less 
partiality for his own section and side in 
the conflict than one naturally would sup- 
pose the editor of the leading newspaper 
in the intcrest of the so-called ‘ radicals” 
capable of. In fact, the whole work is writ- 
ten with such an evident regard to truth- 
falness of statement, both as it relates to 
the political questions involved and the in- 
cidents of the war as it was actually con- 
ducted in the field, that it merits more than 
this passing notice, and will redound in 
after years to the reputation of the author 
and to the credit of the literature of 1866. 


A 


595 Putrir Puncrencies. New 


York: Carleton, Publisher, 418 Broad- 
way. Price, $4 75. 


This book is intended evidently as a 
compendium of the facetious sayings of an 
eminent American divine. It is impossi- 
ble for us to furnish our readers with even 

a synopsis of the subjects treated, as many 
of the quotations are very brief. The idea 
of presenting in book-form a few of the 
most brilliant scintillations which flash at 
times from our most gifted clergymen is a 
good one, which we hope to see continued; 
for, to quote a *‘ pungency” from the pref- 
ace, “I think the minister of God has 
carte blanche liberty to touch men’s mirth- 
fulness, even so far as by so doing he can 
help them toward the right and away from 
the wrong. And I regard all this supersti- 
tions, unsmiling Christianity as a relic of 
the old vandal times.” 
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Nores on BEAUTY, VIGOR, AND 
DEVELOPMENT ; or, How to Acquire 
Plumpness of Form, Solidity of Muscle 
Strength of Limb, and Clearness an 
Beauty of Complexion, bya course of Ex- 
ercise, Diet, and other Hygienic Means. 
By William Milo, London, With Notes 
and Illustrations. Price, postpaid, 12 cts. 
Fowler and Wells, New York. 


Few books contain so much that is really 
of value in sò small a space and for so low 
a price. As health and beauty are among 
the most coveted of earthly blessings, we 
can safely assume that everybody will be 
glad to bave the way to gain and retain 
them pointed out, as it is in this handsome 
little illustrated manual. 


Tur Picrure or Sr. Jonn. 


A Poem. By Bayard Taylor. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1806. $2. 


Bayard Taylor's writings are too well 
known to need any comment. The Pic- 
ture of St. John” has only to be read to be 
appreciated. The poem itself has much 
sweetness, and an easy flow of the rhythm 
adopted. 


Tur PozrIcAL Works or AL- 

FRED TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. Com- 

lete. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 12mo. 
loth, $1 25. ` 


This "Diamond Tennyson,” just pub- 
lished by Ticknor & Fields, may be regard- 
ed as a model of beauty, compactness, 
and cheapness in book-making. It com- 
prises the entire poems of Tennyson, is- 
sucd in a new form, and at a price which 
will place it within the reach of all. 

We are happy to ece in print any edition 
of a popular author, which is within the 
means of the lower classes, and this hand- 
some edition of Tennyson speaks well for 
the business enterprise and liberal-mind- 
edness of the well-known publishers. We 
trust that complete editions of other au- 
thors, both in prose and poetry, will be is- 
sued in the same style, so that the poor 
man, at trifling expense, will be enabled to 
form a select collection for his own and his 
family’s improvement intellectually. 


‘COARACTER AND CHARACTER- 


Istro MEN. By Edwin P. Whipple, 12mo, 
Pp. 824. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
oth, $1 75. 


There are some men, and they would be 
reckoned among our illuminati, who are 
ever croaking about a decay of American 
literature. We do not agree with them ; 
and when we read a book like that of Mr. 


equaled, by any late essayist, we are con- 
firmed in our disagreement. Mr. Whipple 
is a bold and original thinker, and for that 
reason can be read with profit. The pre- 
vailing tameness of modern authorship is 
of course to be deprecated, but there are 
American writers who are far above tho 
“soft impeachment,” and they preserve 
the reputation of American literature from 
a declination. 
The essays on Eccentric Character and 
Intellectual Character are ably written, and 
show an intimate knowledge of human 
nature, such as can be acquired only by ex- 
perience and close observation. The de- 
scriptive essays are interesting and valu- 
able as presenting us with actual pereonal- 
ity. 


Tue Bictow Papers. Second 


Series. By James Russell Lowell. Bos- 
71 0 Ticknor & Fields. Cloth. Price 


It is now more than twenty years since 
the first volume of the Biglow Papers“ 
made its appearance, and which at once 
won its author unabated popularity. Amer- 
ican humor was there shown in its genuine 
character, and from the preface to the En- 


glish edition we find the following eulogi- 
um on its author, then unknown: Greece 
had her Aristophanes; Rome her Juvenal; 
France her Rabelais, her Moliere, her Vol- 
taire; Germany her Jean Paul, her Heine; 
England her Swift, her Thackeray; and 
America her Lowell. By the side of all 
these great masters of satire the author of 
the ‘ Biglow Papers’ holds his own place, 
distinct from each and all. The man who 
reads the book for the first time, and is 
capable of understanding it, has received a 
new sensation. In Lowell the American 
mind for tho first time flowered out into 
thoroughly original genius. For real un- 
mistakable genius, for that glorious full- 


Whipple's, a book exhibiting a purity of 
taste and a literary spirit unsurpassed, if 
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GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jeal- 
ousy. Charles Reade. With Illustra- 
tions. ton: Ticknor & Ficids. Pa- 
per, $1. 

This production of the well-known Reade 
isin keeping with his other books. The 
characters represented are mainly such as 
require vigorous portraiture or strong lan- 
guage, and if in some instances the expres- 
sions trend on the indelicate, the very cir- 
cumstances of those instances appear to 
indorse the manner of such expressions. 
We should expect a man of Griffith Gaunt's 
moral and intellectual composition when 
influenced by strong emotion or indigna- 
tion to turn more or less aside from the 
path of exact gentility or strict propriety. | 
We do not consider the book a great ac- 
quisition to our literature, but we think it 
entitled to as much consideration as is be- 
stowed on most of the novels of the day. 


ness of power which knocks a man down 
for sheer admiration and then makes him 
rath into the arms of the knocker-down 
and swear eternal friendship with him for 
sheer delight, the ‘Biglow Papers’ stand 
alone.“ The present volume is prefaced 
by a lengthy and admirable introduction, in 
which the author states his reasons for 
choosing the Yankce dialect for setting 
forth his satire, and devotes eighty pages 
to show the innumerable **‘ Amcricanisms”’ 
which are in common use in different 
States, and which are certainly very amus- 
ing. The contents are varied, including 
“The Courtin’; “ Birdofredum Sawin, 
Esq., to Mr. Hosea Biglow;“ Mason and 
Slidell, A Yankeo Idyl;” A Message of 
Jeff. Davis in Secret Session,” etc. 


Tor Lire AND TRAVELS OF 


Ifrropotts, in the Fifth Century before 
Christ. In two vols., 8vo. Cloth, $3 50. 


This is an imaginary biography ſounded 
on fact, illustrative of the history, man- 
ners, religion, literature, arts, and social 
condition of the Greeks, Egyptians, Per- 
sians, Babylonians, Hebrews, and other an- 
cient nations. Very intcresting to those 
who desire information on subjects relat- 
ing to aacient history. 


Tur Guost or My Hous- 
BAND. No. 2 of the Sunnyside Series; a 
striking novel by that well-known author 
W. Gilmore Simms, has been issued in a 
form accessible to all by Chapman & Com- 
pany. Price 20 cents. 


Toe CoLLOQUIES or EDWARD 
OSBORNE, Citizen and Clothworker of 
London. By ye author of Mary Powell. 


Tun Worps or Jesus. By 
the author of Tho Morning and Night 
Watches,” The Faithful Promiser,“ 
etc. Taken from the last London edi- 
tion. New York: Tibbals & Whiting. 
Price 50 cents. 

The following statement must be a suff- 
cient recommendation of this little book 


to those likely to take an interest in it. 


A city cle called at a-book-store 
1o opin Suona by e ſor i Pubiisher;, New: Kork. 
s wife. rving an ele 
of the Words of Jesus,“ he Purchase: This is a somewhat interesting narrative 
and presented it. About three years after, | of a London apprentice, written in quaint 


this Christian lady died. On the day 
of her death she requested her husband to 
bring her the Words of Jesus,” and on 
receiving it she eaid: “I want to present 
yoo- y husband—with this book as my 
ast and dying gift.” That dying gift has 
done me more good than any book except 
the Bible.” 


Watrerriags; or, The Times 
and Days of Charles the Second. By the 
author of Whitehall; or Days and Times 
of Oliver Cromwell.” With illustrations 
designed by Chapin. Published by Peter- 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia. Price $1. 


This work is said to have achieved a 
great popularity in England, and certainly 
it is written in a style most attractive to 
the novel-reader. Many historical inci- 
dents relating to the stirring times of 
Charles II., especially the conspiracy 
against the Merry Monarch” so well 
known as the Ryehouse Plot,“ are woven 
into the current of the tale with singular 
felicity. The various occurrences are most 
startling and absorbing, and the whole 
book reminds us much of the vein of Ains» 
worth. 


RED-LETTER Days IN APPLE- 


THORPE. Gail Hamilton. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1866. Price $1 50. 


The title, Red-Letter Days“ does not 
indicate fully the contents of this delight- 
ful little volume, which is intended for the 
young folks. Iteconsists of ten pretty lit- 
tle stories, which will be found both inter- 
esting and instructive, and no doubt Red- 
Letter Days” will win a popularity among 
its young readers, equal to that which 
“ Summer Rest” has obtained among the 
authoress’ more mature admirers. It is 
beautifully illustrated throughout, and with 
its elegant binding is a very attractive vol- 
umo. 


old style. The motive of tho author is ev- 
idently the inculcation of Christian moral - 
ity, although some allusions to another de- 
nomination are not altogether charitable. 
The typography and general execution of 
the work speak well for the publisher. 


Our Ersrnat Homes. By a 


Bible Student. From the fourth London 
edition, Boston: Nichols & Noyes. 12mo. 
Fancy cloth, $1 50. 


The author of this really charming book 
seems to have taken a Swedenborgian 
view of celestial things—finds heaven all 
around us, and adduces Scriptural state- 
ments as authorities. The book is evi- 
dently a product of careful research and 
much reflection, treating of those subjects 
which are often anxiously inquired into, 
viz., the nature of death, do the departed 
forget us? etc. A strong vein of ulfra 
humanitarianiam pervades the work. 


“Our YOUNG Forks” for 
November comes from the press of Tick- 
nor & Fields filled with fresh and attract- 
ive reading. The illustrations and stories 
are well adapted to juvenile intellects, and 
inculcate good morality. Some first-class 
names are among the contributors. Price 
20 cents. 


TE ATLANTIC Monraxy for 
November is on our table, and contains a 
goodly array of mental pabulum. Unter- 
rified by the comments of the refined Round 
Table, it gives an installment of Griffith 
Gaunt.” The article un “The President 
and his Accomplices” is somewhat acri- 
monious, but just indignation may some- 
times be allowed to use a severe tongue. 
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Tun Carnorro Wortp for 
November is on our table, and contains, as 
asual, a very considerable amount of inter- 
esting matter, both narrative and philo- 
eophical. The literary ability displayed in 
many of the published articles is certainly 
of a superior order, and well compensates 
the thonghtful reader for the time taken up 
in thelr perusal. Although onr religious 
convictions do differ from those of the de- 
nomination in the interest of which this 
magasine is published, yet we are generous 
enough to award it the commendation 
which ie due to tho enterprise and ability 
ehown in the manner of its getting up. 


History OF RaTIONALISM, 
embracing a Survey of the Present State 
of Protestant Theology. With an Appen- 
dix of Literature. By the Rev. John F. 
Hurst, A.M., D.D. 8mo, pp. 623. Cloth, 
$3 %. — 


The Fourteenth Annual Re- 
port of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation of the city of New York for: 1865- 
66, augurs favorably for the succees of this 
excellent institution. Already a Western 
branch has been established at No. 76 Var- 
ick Street, which was formally opened April 


¥ 28, and is now crowded nightly by young 


men, who are overheard to say, Meet me 
to-morrow night,” not at The Office,” 
„The Home,” The Study,“ or other kin- 
dred places, but at the Noading- Room on 
Varick Street.“ A charter was granted on 
the 8d of April, 1966, incorporating the 
above Association, and it is their intention 
to crect a building which ehall be a center 
for the good work and an honor to the city; 
for which purpose two hundred thousand 
dollars have béen already subscribed. The 
rooms of the Association are at present No. 
161 Fifth Avenue, where strangers in the 
city are always cordially welcomed and 
placed in the way of future success. The 
amount of moral good the Association has 
done in the city of New York, by its coun- 
teracting influences, is incalculable, and it 
should therefore reccive the earnest and 
substantial support of every one. 


Heo Books. 


[Among the late issues of the press not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting :] 


TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY 
APPLIED TO THE MANUFACTURE OF SOAP 
AND CANDLES. Boing a thorough exposi- 
tion, in all their minutis, of the principles 
and practice of the trade, based upon the 
most recent discoveries in eclence and art. 
By Campbell Morfit. Illustrated with 260 
engravings. The work is nearly out of 
print, and price fixed at $20. May be had 
at this office. — 

BALD WI N's HAN DOOR OF 
CENTRAL PARK. 16mo, pp. xvi., 64. Pa- 
per, 25 cents. — 


LE AND DEArHn ETERNAL: 
a Refutation of the Theory of Annihilation. 
By Samuel C. Bartlett, D.D. 12mo, pp. 
890. Cloth, $2. 


Toe Base - BALL PLAYER'S 
Book or REFERENCE. Containing the 
Rules of the Game for 1866; with an Ex- 
planatory Appendix; full Instructions for 
Umpires; Instructions for Scoring, eto. 
By Chad. mo, pp. 76. Flexible cloth, 
80 cents. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Datty CoMMUNINGS WITH 
Gop. Sclected chiefly from the Writings 
of Archbishop Leighton. By II. E. C. Cob- 
den. Sixth Edition. 18mo, pp. 95. Cloth, 
gilt, 90 cents. — 


Tor Law AND PRACTICE IN 
SPECIAL PROCEEDINGS, and in Special 
Casea, including the Provisional Remedies 
of Arrest and Bail," Attachments,“ and 
„Claim and Delivery,“ under the Code of 
Procedure within the Courte, etc., of the 
State of New York. With an Appendix of 
Forms. In Two Volumes. By Charles 
Crary. Second Edition. 8vo, pp. xxviii., 
“28; xii., 730. Sheep, $14. 


Tar NAME ABOVE EVERY 
Name; or, Devotional and Practical Med- 
itations for Every Week in the Year, with 
a Text for Every Day in the Year, on the 
Scriptural Titles of Jesus Christ. With a 
List of Three Hundred and Twenty-seven 
Names of our Saviour. By Rev. S. Cutler. 
18mo, pp. viii., 208. Cloth, gilt, $1 50. 


STATISTICAL [IISTORY OF THE 
T IR8T CENTURY OF AMERICAN METHODISM : 
with a Summary of the Origin and Pres- 
ent Operations of Other Denominations. 
By Rev. C.C. Goss. 16mo, pp. 188. Cloth, 
$1 25. — 


A Practicat TREATISE ON 
FRACTURES AND Dietocations. By F. H. 
Hamilton, M.D. Third Edition Revised 
and Improved, with Two Hundred and 
Ninety -four Wood-cuts. 8vo, pp. N. 
Cloth, $3 50. — 


Tne Poems or Tos. KIn RLE 
Hervey. Edited by Mrs. Hervey. With 
a Memoir. 16mo, pp. vili., 47. Cloth, blue 
and gold, 81 50. 


Tne Law or Torts, or Pri- 
VATE Wrongos. By Francis Hilliard. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Two Vol- 
umes. 8vo, pp. lvii., 626; xivii., 721. Sheep, 
$16 50. — 


Tne CULTIVATION OF THE 
NATIVE GRAPE and Manufacture of Amer- 
ican Wine. By George Husmann. 12mo, 
pp. 102. Cloth, $1 B. 


SrANISH PAPERS AND OTHER 
Miscellanies, hitherto Unpublished or Un- 
collected. By Washington Irving. Ar- 
ranged and Edited by Pierre M. Irving. 
Two Volumes. 12mo, pp. xv., 466; 487. 
Cloth, 85 50. — 


Last Wonps or EMINENT 
Persons. Comprising, in the majority of 
instances, a Brief Acts nt of their Last 
Hours. Compiled by ’vseph Kaines, Cr. 
Svo, pp. xv., 803. Cloth, $3. 


Copynricot AND PATENT 
Laws or THE UNITED STATES, 1790 To 
1866. With Notes of Judicial Decisions 
Thereunder, and Forms and Indexes. By 
Stephen D. Law. 12mo, pp. %4 Half 
sheep, $3. — 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND 
HIS COURT. An Historical Romance. By 
L. Mulbach. Translated from the German 
by Mrs. Chapman Coleman, and her Daugh- 
ters. 12mo, pp. 434. Goth, $2 25. 


MANUAL or MATEnIA MED- 
10A AND THERAPEUTICS. Being an Abridg- 
ment of the late Dr. Pereira’s Elements of 
Materia Medica, arranged in Conformity 
with the British Pharmacopeta, etc., by 
Frederic John Farre, M.D., assisted by 
R. Bentley, M. R. C. S., and R. Warington, 
F.R.S. With Numerous References to the 
U. S. Pharmacopeia, and many other Ad- 


ditions, by Horatio C. Wood, Jr., M.D. 
etc. With Two Hundred and Thirty-six 
Wood Engravings. Royal, 8vo, pp. 1080. 
Cloth, $8; sheep, $9. 


A YANKEE IN CANADA, WITH 
AxtTI-SLAVERY AND REFORM PAPERS. By 
Ienry D. Thoreau. 12mo, pp. 286. Cloth, 
$1 B. — 

ARCHITECTURE, LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING, AND RURAL ART. No. 1, 1867. 
By George E. & F. W. Woodward. 12mo, 
pp. 120. Cloth, $1 25. 


Tue See or Sr. PETER TNE 
Rock oF THE Cnoncn, the Source of Ju- 
riediction, and the Center of Unity. By 
T. W. Allies, M.A. Third Edition. 18mo, 
pp. 310. Cloth, $1 25. 


ENGIIS I CoMPOSITION AND 
Raeronio. A Manual. By A. Bain. Amer- 
ican Edition, revised. 12mo, pp. 343. 
Cloth, $2. — 

Tne Art or Amusinc. Be- 
ing a Collection of Gracefal Arts, Merry 
Games, Odd Tricks, Curious Puzzles, and 
New Charades ; together with Suggestions 
for Private Theatricals, Tableaux, etc., etc. 
By Frank Bellows. With nearly One 
Hundred and Fifty Illustrations. 12mo, 
pp. 902. Cloth, $2 25. 


Onrnopoxr; its Truths and 
Errors. By James Freeman Clarke. 12mo, 
pp. TI., 512. Cloth, $2. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
THE PHysicaL EXPLORATION OF THE CHEST 
and the Diagnosis of Diseases affecting the 
Respiratory Organs. By Austin Flint, M.D. 
Second Edition, revised. Svo, pp. 598. 
Cloth, $5. — 

FALSE ORTHOGRAPHY ; or, 
Companion to the National Series of Spell- 
ers and Readers, teaching the Orthography 
and Meaning of Words liable to be Mis- 
spelled or Misused. By W. B. Fowle. 
16mo, pp. 144. Bds., 40 cents. 


Tor Tracner’s INSTITUTE; 
or, Familiar Hints to Young Teachers. By 
W. B. Fowle. First New York Edition. 
12mo, pp. 258. Cloth, $1 UB. 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT; a Prac- 
tical Treatise, presenting a thorough Die- 
cussion of its Facts, Principles, and their 
Applications, By F. 8. Jewell, A.M. 12mo, 
pp. 308. Cloth, 81 7%. 


TREASURES FROM THE Prose 
Wnrrmos oF Jonn Mitton. Portrait. 
12mo, pp. viii., 486. Cloth, $2 75. 


NONSENSICAL RRHYTMES, with 
Absurd Pictures, in Red and Black. 4to, 
pp. 94. Bds., $1 25. 


Grirritn GAUNT; or, Jeal- 
ousy. With Illustrations. By Chas. Reade. 
Svo, pp. 214. Paper, $1. 


Rise oe) AND THE FALL; 
or, The O of Moral Evil. In Three 
Parts. Part I. The Suggestions of Reason. 
II. The Disclosures of Revelation. III. 
The Confirmations of Theology. 12mo, 
pp. 811. Cloth, 828. 


CNARACYER AND CHARAC- 
TERISTIC Men. By Edwin P. Whipple. 
12mo, pp. 824. Cloth, $1 5. 


Tne iNew York SPEAKER. 
A eelection of pieces designed for Academ- 
ic Exercises in Elocution. By Warren P. 
Edgarton, Professor of Oratory and Rhet- 
oric. With introductory remarks on Dec- 


lamation by William Russel. Revised 
edition. $2 — 


Tne AVOIDABLE CAUSES OF 
Disgaen, Insawrry, and Derormiry. By 
John Ellis, M.D., Professor of the Princi- 
ples and Practice of Medicine in the West- 
ern Medical College, author of Marriage 
and its Violations.” Fourth edition. Cloth. 
Prico $2. This is an excellent book, con- 
taining valuable information, intelligible 
to all, in relation to domestic matters. 


New Mosic.—We have re- 
ceived the following pieces of music re- 
cently published by C. M. Tremaine, suc- 
cessor to Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, 
„Bells in Distant Lands,“ song with cho- 
rus, by Henry Tucker, 30 cents. Banjo 
Galop,” by Mrs. Parkhurst, 30 cta. Wait- 
ing for the Loved Onc,” 3N ets., music 
dy Tucker; and Beautiful Form of My 
Dreame,” by W. C. Baker and H. P. Danks, 
50 cents. These are all superior in their 
way. Beautiful Form of My Dreams” 
strikes us as one of the sweetest songs 
that has been published the past year or 
two. — 


Besides other monthlies al- 
ready noticed, we have received the follow- 
ing: 

Tas New YORK Coacomaker‘'s MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE for November, which is em- 
bellished with several finely executed en- 
gravings of carriages. Price 50 cents. 

Tas AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, which 
presents a multitadinous array of articles 
and items valuable to the farmer, fruit- 
grower, and florist. 81 50 a year. 

THE STUDENT AND SCHOOLMATS, abound- 
ing in juvenile matters. $1 50. 

Tas Homs Monru.y, a chaste publica- 
tion for the bondoir. $8. 

Tos New Tonk Socrat Scrence Re- 
VIEW, a valuable addition to our library, 
which discnases questions of sociology, po- 
litical economy in an able and honest man- 
ner. The November issue contains arti- 
cles on Taxation,” Free Trade, Prof. 
John W. Draper,“ etc. S a year. 


fo ont Eorrespondents. 


QUESTIONS o GENERAL INTERERT”” 
will be anmnered in this department. We 
have no apace to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest wil be 
promptly answered by letter. Jf questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we wili try to 
respond tn the ‘next number.” Your 
**Beet THoucHtTs” solicited. 


Kantran PHiILosorpHy.— 


i yoa please state the leading pointe of 
the Kantian theory? In short, what is it? 


Ans. It is a system or theory which owes 
its existence to Immanuel Kant, proſessor 
of logic and metaphysics in the University 
of Königsberg, in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. Our limits will pre- 
vent us from giving an explanation of this 
system in any degree adequate to its im- 
portance. Kant sought, by a strict analysis 
of our intellectual powers, to ascertain the 
possibility and to determine the limits of 
human knowledge. Ile divides the epecu- 
lative part of our nature into three great 
provinces — senee, understanding, and 
teason. One perception of tho outward 
world is representative merely; of things 
as they are in themselves, it affords us no 
notice. In order to render human experi- 
ence possible, two ground forms, under 
which all eensible things are contemplated, 
are assumed time and space. To these he 
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assigns a strictly subjective reality. The 
truth of the fundamental axioms of geom- 
etry rests on tho necessity and univers- 
ality of our intuitions of space in its three 
dimensions —intuitions which aro not 
derived from any ono of our senses, or 
from any combination of them, but lie at 
the ground and are the condition of all 
sensible human experience. The under 
standing, or the faculty which combines 
and olassifies the materials yielded by 
sense, Kant subjects to a similar analysis. 
All its operations are generalized into four 
fundamental modes or forms of concep- 
tion, which he names categories. These 
aro four in pumber: 1. Quantity, including 
unity, multeity. 2. Quality, divided with 
reality, ne:gatlon, aud limitation. 3. Rela- 
tion, viz., substance and accidcnt, cause and 
effect, action and reaction.. 4. Modality, also 
subdivided into possibility, cxistence, and 
necessity. These form, as it werc, the 
molds in which tho rudo material of the 
senses is shaped into conceptions, and 
becomes knowledge properly so-called. 
The categorics in themselves aro the 
subject-matter of logic, which is so far 
forth a pure science, determinable d priori. 
The third and highest faculty, the reason, 
consists in the powcr of forming ideas— 
pure forms of intclligence, to which the 
sensible world has no adequate corre- 
spondents. Out of these ideas no scicnee 
can be formed; they are to bo regarded as 
regulative only, not as constitutive. The 
existence of God, immortality, freedom, 
are tho objccts after which the reason is 
perpetually striving, but concerning which 
it can decide neither one way or the other. 
Thus far, Kant’s system may be regarded 
as one of puro skepticism. The def- 
ciencies of our speculative reason he con- 
ceives to be supplied by the moral faculty, 
to which ho has given the name of practi- 
cal reason, the object of which is to deter- 
mine, not what is, but what ought to be. 
As the former determines the form of our 
knowledge, so tho latter prescribes the 
form of our action. Obligation is not a 
mere feeling; it has a pure form, under 
which the reason is compelled to regard 
human conduct. The personality of man, 
which lies at the ground of speculative 
knowledge, becomes, as related to action, 
freedom of the will. It is in our moral 
nature that we must scek for the only 
valid foundation of the belief in God, the 
immortality of the soul, and a future state 
in which tho demands of the practical 
reason shall be realized. (See Kant's 
Philosophical Works.) 


What course of study, or 
what oceupation, will best develop the 
“ reflective or reasoning faculties f° 

Ans. The attention and thoughtful peru- 
sal of such books as are written by the best 
minds of the age. Essays, debates, tho 
French Revolution by Carlyle, Macaulay's 
Essays, etc., etc. A careful perusal of the 
columns of the AMERICAN PORENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL will help you to secure clearness 
of thought and purity of sentiment. But 
you should not only read, but also converse, 
and that with persons of highest culture 
within your reach. Their influence will 
be to draw you up toward their plane of 
mental ability. 


N ex vocsnurss—Drinx.— 
1. How can nervousness be overcome? 2. 
Does the moderate use of ale or beer in- 
crease nervousness? 3. Inasmuch as tea 
is harm ul to tho nervous system, what 
drink, in your opinion, would be a good 
substitute for it? 

Ans 1. Some persons inherit nervous sus- 
ceptibility. It is a fixture in their consti- 


tution; and all that can be done is to 


secure those conditions which are least 
calculated to irritate and excite nervous- 
ness. Nine tenths of that which passes 
for nervousness is not primarily chargo- 
able to constitutional nervous suscepti- 
bility, but is induced by over-work, by 
dissipation, by sleeping too little, by using 
tca, coffee, pepper, and other spices, by 
using tobacco and alcoholic liquors. To 
get rid of nervousness that has been 
induced by bad habits, our advice is: quit 
the bad habits, one at a time, or all 
together; elecp liberally; keep the pas- 
sions and tho appetites under proper re- 
straint, and you will have as quiet a 
nervous system as is consistent with your 
constitution and the way you have used it. 
2. Tho ingrodients which make alo or beer 
an excitant or stimulant are doubtless bad 
for tho nervous eystem and for tho entire 
man. 3. It sometimes seems ridiculous 
when we say to persons, You should not 
drink coffee, becauso it sends the blood to 
your brain and excites your nervous sys- 
tem.” What shall we drink then — tea!“ 
“No.” **Chocolato?”? No.“ “Well, what 
then shall we drink?” Our answer is, 
That which the Creator gives us to drink. 
What does a man eeck to drink when 
famishing with thirst? Coffeeorale? Not 
a bit of it. His cry is, Water, water; 
and the water which is contained in vari- 
ous drinks conetitutes all that is calculated 
in them to quench thirst. Coffee is simply 
water with solids mixed with it—eugar, 
the coffec bean, and the solid parts of 
milk—all the rest being water, so that all 
the drink there is to coffeé is water after 
all. The other solid substances are food 
and stimulants, nothing more. 


Puonerics .— What is Pho- 
notyp ? Whatisphonctic printing? And 
what is the phonic and tho phonetic meth- 
ods of teaching the above? I bave heard a 
good deal about the utility of tho phonetic 
method of learning to read, but have never 
heard just what it is. Webster does not 
give me much satisfaction. Also, what is 

ophonics ? 


Ans. Phonotypy is a proposed method of 
printing by which each sound of the voice 
shall be represented by a distinct letter or 
type; when printed, it is called phonetic- 
print. Thero arc thirty-four letters to the 
phonetic alphabet, and each is pronounced 
as written. For instance—langgwidj, in 
Phonotypy, would represent language ; ak- 
wairment means acquirement, ia for is, and 
soon. Works on the above can be procur- 
ed through us. At present, this method of 
writing and reading is incomplete; but is 
adopted by some teachers in order to con- 
vey the correct pronunciation of words to 
their pupils. The term Panophonics liter- 
ally means all sounds, and the gentleman 
who proposes to publish a work under that 
title, alleges he has invented a system of 
signs and their combinations which will 
represent accurately all counds in human 
speech. If so, the system will be valuable 
as an aid in the acquisition. of foreign 
tongues, and may pave tho way to a uni- 
versal language. 

SoLDIERS.— Why is it that 
all men with high foreheads make 
soldicrs and our best gonerals, es y 
when Inhabitivencss, which gives patriot- 
ism, and Combativeness and Destructive- 


ness, which givo force and courage, aro 
located in the back-head ? i 


Ans. The ample forehead gives planning 
talent, and intelligence is useful in the sol- 
dier. Soldiers who are ignorant, who are 
mere machines, are not so effective as well- 
trained, intelligent men. The large fore- 
head gives intelligence, while the base and 


back of the head impart the force. A man 
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with a large forehead is just as likely to 
have good force of character as one with it 
small. 


His Tron or TR WORLD. 


What is the best general history of the 
world ? 


Ans. Smith's Universal History so far as 
completed is probably tho most compre- 
hensive and best. There remain two or 
three volumes, relating to modern times, 
yet to be issucd before the work is com- 
plete. 


Ilisrory or THE REBELLION. 
—Which is the best history of the Great 
Rebellion according to tho price? 


Ans. We think Greelcy's American 
Conflict” the best out. In a matter of that 
kind, price is of little account. Poor bis- 
tory, liko poor butter, is dear at any price. 


LaneuaceEs.—Is it advisable 
for & person twenty-five years of age, who 
is just entering upon a seicntific course, to 


not want to teach thom? = Ro doos 


Ans. Yes, by all means. They will al- 
ways be found useful. Study them, and 
they wiil amply repay you for the time you 
spend. 

Cnurca Hisrory. — What 


is the best history of the Christian Church 
from the commencement of the Christian 


era to tho Reformation, or to the present 


time? and where can it be p 

Ans, Thero arc many good ones. Nean- 
der’s Church History, which comes down 
to the eleventh century, is the best so far. 
Geisler’s is translated down to 1648, 
and Schaff's, of which two volumes will 
soon appear, comes down to the Reforma- 
tion. These are all lengthy. Hasso’s and 
Courtesy’s Church Historics aro brief and 
condensed. Any of the above works can 
be procured throngh this office. 


Harr AND Tan.—1. What is 
the cause of the hair of tho head falling out 
in immature ? 2. What will prevent 
it? 3. What will remove tan? 

Ans. 1. The falling out of the hair may 
be occasioned by various conditions of the 
head, euch as dryness of the scalp, unnatu- 
ral heat, otc. Illness which affects tho 
brain, rendering it unduly excited and 
feverish, loosens the hair. 2. In order to 
prevent it, wo would suggest that all excit- 
ing causcs bo avoided, and that the head 
be frequently washed in tepid watcr and 
the scalp excited with a brush, not too 
harsh, two or three times a day. 3. We 
know of no preparation which will effect- 
ually remove tan without injuring the skin. 
In fact, we don't see the necessity for its 
removal, Wo look upon a sun-brown face 
as an indication of health. Wo do not ad- 
mire the death-like pallor which is given 
to the complexion by a long-continued con- 
finement within doors, remote from tho 
beneficent sunbeams, 


OBJECTION TO PunuNOLOGx. 


—How do you account for the fact that 
Phrenology has never been introduced into 
any of our institutions of learning ? 


Ans, Phrenology bas been introduced 
into institutions of learning, but not toany 
considerable extent in this country. In 
Germany and France, distinguished pro- 
fessors of medical science have given much 
attention to Phrenology, and lecture on 
the natare and functions of the brain 
according to the principles of Phrenology. 
In England and Scotlaud much interest is 
manifested in Phrenology by the medical 
schools. The celebrated Prof. John Mackin- 
tosh, of Edinburgh, and Prof. John Hunter, 
of London, were strong advocates of Phre- 
nology, and instructed their students in its 
principles, In this country we admit that 
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most institutions of learning do not make 
Phrenology one of their subjects of in- 
struction, but that is no valid ground for 
denouncing it as false.. Those discoveries 
in science which have proved the most 
happy in their influenco on mankind in 
promoting public and private good, were, 
at thcir promufgation, mot with fierce and 
even persecating opposition, and that, too, 
from the learned.“ who should have 
welcomed them with joy; and for many 
years they were combated, until all resist- 
ance was borno down by overwhelming 
evidence. It is noedless for us to enumer- 
ate these discoveries. They stand out dis- 
tinctly on the page of history a lasting 
reproach to learned“ illlberality and con- 
tzervatism. Let your M. D.” read our 
articles on tho Extrinsic Proofs of Phre- 
nology, especially tho one in the present 
number of the JOURNAL, and ho will see 
that our scienco is deeply rooted in the 
popular mind, and, in fact, has the counte- 
nance and indorsement of some of the best 
minds in the world, scientific as well as 
literary. That Phrenology will cre long be 
admitted into the scheme of public educa- 
tion, we feel assured, for many leading 
educators are convinced of its importance 
in imparting instruction to the youthful 
mind, and aro now agitating the matter of 
making it a matter of study. Physiology 
has only within a few years been made a 
subject of instruction in some schools, 
whcreas the importance of a knowledge of 
that science to the preservation of health 
has been declared publicly and privately 
by medicists for hundreds of years. It 


takea much time for new systems to work 
their way into general favor. The preju- 
dices of long established usage, and of 
“net” theories which men eminent in 

ence entertain, must be overcome—and 
this is no easy matter, even though the 
new system be sustained by the most 
palpable evidence. 


CooPER INSTITUTE. — By 


what means can I gain information re- 
specting tho Cooper Institute and the 
ovening schools of New York? 


Ans. Address the Secretary of the Cooper 
Union, Cooper Institute, New York, and 
he will tell you all about that Institute. 
Address the Superintendent of Public 
Schools, or tho Secretary of the Board of 
Education, New York, relative to night 
schools, and if you inclose a stamp for a 
reply, you will be likcly to get it. 


Mrmory.—I am a subscriber 
and constant reader of the PaXENOLOGIOAL 
JOURNAL, and I wish to ask how I can 
strengthen my memory ? 

Ans. Wo are a little puzzled to know 
how “a constant reader of the Jounna.” 
should not have fallen in with something, 
either in the answer to just such a question, 
or the statement in some other form, that 
memory is increased in strength just as 
other faculties are, namely, by their le- 
gitimato exercige. If one has.a constant 
exercise of Combativeness, the organ will 
grow; if ho has the constant necessity for 
the use of Firmness, the exercise which he 
gives it will increase its size and power. 
Our advice to persons who have a moderate 
memory is, that they resolve to remember 
certain things; that they think over at 
night tho leading facts of the day, and, 
perhaps, tell them to husband, wifo, or a 
friend, and then call up in tho morning the 
facts of yesterday, and at night the facts 
of to-day and yesterday, and so on through 
the week; and wo venture that by so doing 
persons will recollect more of a week's 
life than they ordinarily do of the life of a 
month. This is a simple and easy method 
of reaching results, and it is the only 
legitimate one. 
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Sout anp Minp.—Please tell 


us the difference between soul and mind, 
or are the two identical ? 


Ans. The mind is the intellectual, the 
knowing power. But thie is not the whole 
of the man. His moral sentiments must 
be added. These, with the intellect, con- 
stitute the soul. We gave this definition 
once at a lecture when the question was 
propounded, viz.: * The soul is that which 
thinks, reasons, and fecls moral obliga- 
tions.” Moral feeling and intellect, as we 
understand them, constitute tho features 
in man which give him “the image of 
God” 


VERDANCY. — What is the 


meaning of the terma, ‘‘ The fleshpots of 
z 1 and Let the dead bury their 


Ans. In an ancient work entitled The 
Bible,“ in the book called Exodus, chapter 
xvi., verse 3, and Matt. vili., verses 21 and 
22, answers may be found. 


How TO CLEAN THE TEETH. 


AIs it good to use salt to clean the teeth? 
and if not, what should be used, and where 
can we get it? 


Ans. Use a small tooth-brush with a very 
little toilet soap, and soft water, morning 
and evening. For a pick, use a goose 
quill. We have seen the blade of a pocket- 
knife used for this purpose! Horrid! 


BLIND Tom.—A reader at 
Beaver, Utah, writes us relative to our 
description of Blind Tom. We beg to say 
that Blind Tom has been developed only 
in one respect, and being partially blind, 
he does not get the culture of organs which 
he would with all the senses perfect. His 
organ of Tune is well developed, though 
some persons not phrenologists, and per- 
haps opposers, say the organ is ‘* wholly 
wanting,” which is not true. When ail 
the senses are perfect, and all the organs 
have a normal chance to be developed, we 
expect to find the head indicating the 
strength and natural condition of each 


organ. 


Kipnry COurLAINT. How 


can I cure a kidney complaint“ of one 
year’s standing? 


Ans. There are various kinds of kidney 
complaint,” and no single prescription will 
answer for all. If the disease be of an 
inflammatory nature, take acool hip-bath, 
wear the wet girdle occasionally at night, 
and cat but little sugar and no condiments. 
You should consult a good physician who 
can study your babits and constitution. 


Acrina.—Do you consider 


acting a dishonorable business? and if a 
young man were a natural actor, would you 
advise him to follow that profession ? 


Ans. The only way to judge of a subject 
like the one you propose is to consider 
how many out of a hundred who are actors 
are not ruined by the associations which 
belong to it. Acting per se is neither dis- 
honorable nor bad. We havo known 
actors whose characters were untarnished. 
It is not the personating of Hamlet or 
Othello on the stage which is in itself 
wrong and bad. It is the side influences, 
the whisky, the carousing, the sensuality, 
which cluster around the stage. We think 
the temptations there are far greater than 
they are almost anywhere else. and very few 
have the moral strength to withstand them. 
We certainly would advise no one in that 
direction, except he had the highest order 
of talent to become an actor, and him we 
would advise to study law, become a 
lecturer, or employ his talents in some 
other direction. 
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Publishers Department. 


To Our Susscrisers.—The 
work and objects of the JouRNAL must be 
known to all its readers. Comparatively 
speaking, more labor, pains, and expense 
have been spent upon the JOURNAL than 
any other monthly periodical of the same 
price. Its engravings cost considerable, as 
artists of acknowledged ability are employ- 
ed for the very purpose of securing accu- 
racy. We hope to increase our circulation 
to fifty thousand, and to do this at no dis- 
tant date, within the year ensuing. 

We point to the JouRNAL of past years 
as a criterion of what it shall be, with, of 
course, the addition of new scientific and 
sociological features, both interesting and 
profitable. 

We seck at all times to make the Jour- 
NAL a periodical worthy of its readers and 
worthy of the age. We do not believe in 
sending out, month after month, a publica- 
tion which shall not have within its covers 
something new and edifying, the reading 
of which shall not prove beneficial to the 
intellect and morality of the reader. 

We would like those who have professed 
themselves deeply interested in the cause 
of Phrenology and in the dissemination of 
its principles to bestir themselves, not for 
our personal sakes, but for the sake of 
humanity. 

We make liberal offers in the way of pre- 
miums to those who will procure subscrib- 
ers. By examining our table of premiums, 
it will be seen that the articles offered are 
of practical value, and desirable. We offer 
inducements to the ladies, to the would-be 
phrenological lecturer and examiner, to our 
friends the country boys who appreciate 
the excitement of the chase, and to our 
friends the country girls who are not above 
performing the ordinary duties of the 
household. 

The price of the JOURNAL is low, exceed- 
ingly low; in fact, when we consider the 
labor and expenditure in its getting up, 
we feel strongly inclined to increase its 
price. But more of that anon. Our object 
is to benefit mankind, not to make our 
publications subservient to merely merce- 
nary vicws. We certainly would never grow 
rich on the rates of subscription advertised. 


FIELDS FOR PHRENOLOGISTS. 
—The letters which come to us every day 
from esteemed correspondents asking us 
to send competent lecturers and delinea- 
tors, show, unmistakably, that Phrenology 
is fally appreciated, not only in the United 
States, but in Canada and elsewhere; and 
we hope to gee, ere long, those miserable 
quacks who bring disgrace on a noble 
science superseded and supplanted. There 
is room enough for hundreds, yea, thou- 
sands of worthy lecturers on Phrenology in 
America alone. There is a glorious feld 
open now down in the sunny South, from 
whence lecturers have been so long exelud- 
ed, and who will now be as warmly wel- 
comed. Commerce is rapidly increasing 
there, and all the cities will soon, if not al- 
ready, exceed their former prosperity. 

Again, in the Far West” is a large field. 
Far out across the Roeky Mountains, 
“even unto the City of the Saints,” 
the call comes to us for more help,” 
„more help.“ California is alive and pros- 
perous, and wherever prosperity goes, 
there is the field for the phrenologist. 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Arizona are now 
alive to their own interests, and if we may 
judge by the amount of phrenological books 
that we send to these new Territories, then 


we can only say that good men should lose 
no time in getting there. In fact, in every 
State of the Union good, competent men 
aro needed. Canada also sends us glorious 
news: “Send us lecturers on your noble 
science.” And even Great Britain, old and 
pert as she fis, offers a cordial hand to all 
Americans who visit her shores. She is 
no doubt glad to see us, and we advise our 
friends to get ready for the campaign and 
invade her soil with the grand truths of 
Phrenology, together with the glorious 
views of equal rights, which her sons are 
so bravely striving to obtain from their 
pampered aristocracy. But we need not 
enumerate every place that occurs to our 
memory that presents a good field for the 
phrenological lecturer, and we can only 
conclude by saying that— 
„All the world's a field, 

In which to plant the seeds 

Of science—that noble plan, 

To show the proper study of mankind 

is man.“ 


„% WHAT Can I Do BesT?” 
—Every man, woman, and child wishes to 
know with certainty in what calling or 
pursuit in life he can accomplish most, do 
the most good, obtain a competency, and 
provide for the wants of himself and oth- 
ers dependent on him. He desires to place 
himself in that position for which he is by 
nature and acquirement best fitted, and in 
which he may, without doubt or experi- 
ment, secure success in life. Few men in 
the ordinary pursuits come up fully to their 
highest capabilities. It is true that some, 
by mere accident or good fortune, without 
definite knowledge of their own powers, 
stumble upon a situation to which they 
happen to be well adapted, and in which 
without a struggle they rise to eminence. 
They are said to be lucky; while thou- 
sands of others, more highly educated, 
with force and eneryy of character, pursue 
a respectable though : resome course, cho- 
sen without regard to their adaptation to 
it, which brings them neither honor nor 
profit.” These get a living, while many 
more drag out an unhappy existence, com- 
plaining of their hard lot, and end their 
days in disappointment, pronouncing “ life 
a failure.” We have a remedy for this. It 
is scientific, and therefore reliable. By the 
aid of Phrenology and Physiology the true 
character, with all its capabilities, may be 
clearly indicated; the most suitable call- 
ing, profession, or occupation to which 
each person is adapted, and in which he 
may best succeed, can be clearly pointed 
out, and you, reader, may thus Icarn how 
to rise in the world,” and make the most it 
is possible of all your talents. 

Parents wish to ¿nsure for their children 

all the blessings which judicious training 
and right direction can eecure. By having 
their characters fully described, and care- 
Sully writien out, they will have a Chart 
which will serve to keep them in tho right 
direction. What can I do best? Can I 
succeed as an Attorney, Artist, or Author? 
Bookseller, Editor, or Engineer? A Far- 
mer, Inventor, Lecturer, Manufacturer, 
Merchant, Orator, Painter, or Sculptor ? 
A Preacher or Physician? A Poet, Sailor, 
Soldicr, or Teacher ? 

Can it be foretold, with scientific cer- 
tainty, what I can do best? We answer: 
By the light of Phrenology, Physiology, and 
Phystognomy you may know for a certainty 
what you are, as compared with others— 
what you can do best, and how you may 
turn all your talents to the very best pos- 
sible use. Private examinations, with 
charts, and full written descriptions of char- 
acler and advice in regard to the most ap- 
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propriate occupations and pursuits in 
which you can best succeed; Faults, how 
to correct them; Health, how to secure 
and retain it; the Management of Chil- 
dren ; Self-Improvement, etc., given daily 
by Messrs. FoWLER anp WELLS, at their 
private rooms, 389 Broadway, New York. 
Cabinet always open, and free to visitors, 
by whom it is constantly thronged. 

P. 8. Those residing at a distance, who 
can not call in person, should send stamp, 
or an envelope properly addressed to them- 
selves, in which we will send the Mmror 
OF THE M.“ explaining how they may 
have character delineated from photo- 
graphie likenesses. 

SKULL. — Our acknowledg- 
ments are due to Mr. James Leach, of Nas- 
gau Street, New York, who has presented 
a skull for our collection, which was taken 
out of the earth in Nassau Street, where 
some excavations are going on. The 
skull evinces a strongly animal man, with- 
out much refinement or intelligence, who 
probably lived many years ago. 


Music.— Many persons re- 
gret, in mature life, not having taken mu- 
sical culture when young, as it is not only 
an accomplishment but a pleasure, and 
often serves as a means of support. A 
young lady of our acquaintance in this city, 
competent to teach on the piano, will in- 
struct pupils at their residences on mode- 
rate terms. She will also form a class for 
beginners at her residence, at eight dollars 
aterm. Ier address will be furnished at 
this office, 389 Broadway. 


A New Man In THE Frb. 
—We are glad to hear of the successful dé- 
bat, as a lecturer and examiner, of Mr. 
JamEs Burns, of London. The. English 
papers speak warmly of this new candid- 
ate, and from personal acquaintance we 
predict for him a most useful future. Mr. 
Burns was the associate and assistant of 
John B. Gough in his grand lecturing tour 
through Great Britain and Ireland. He 
was a member of our private professional 
classes in London, attended our public 
lectures in Exeter Hall; and for years he 
has been a close observer, an attentive 
reader, and is now a good lecturer and de- 
lineator of character. 

Mr. Haccerry, now in England—for- 
merly from America—is doing good serv- 
ice in the way of disseminating truth in 
the old country. Old mother England is 
slow to take in new ideas, and goggles her 
eyes with prejudice, but can not shut out 
the light altogether. Americans feel a just 
pride in taking the old dame by the hand 
and leading her up to the present advanced 
position attained by her children of the 
Western world. 

New Music. We must ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the following 
pieces of choice music from Messrs. Oliver 
Ditson & Co., 277 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Hast thou seen the young 
day blushing?” from Gounod's opera of 
‘*Trene ;” price 40 cents. Rusy. ‘I open- 
ed the leaves of a book last night ;” song 
by Virginia Gabriel; 30 cents. When 
we went a gleaning ;” ballad sung by Mile. 
Parepa; music by Wm. Ganz; 40 cents. 
Parepa Valse (waltz); for the piano; by J. 
W. Turner; 30 cents. Shower Polka, one 
of the light and elegant traceries; by 
James W. Colby; 30 cents. La Moisson 
d'Or, or The Golden Harvest; for the pi- 
ano, including operatic selections; by H. 
Alberti; 20 cents. 
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Taar New RIFLE, TAE 
THUNDERBOLT.—Such improvements have 
been made by the manufacturers as to com- 
pel them to raise the price from $25 to 
$28. Those who wish this best of all the 
modern sporting rifes will, therefore, re- 
mit to us $28 instead of $25, and the article 
will be immediately forwarded. 


General Items. 


INTEREST-ING. — Messrs. G. 
T. J. and C. II. D., Primary Teachers, aro 
correct in regard to their interpretation of 
the statement, Any other rate of interest 
may be similarly calculated by adding or 
subtracting proportionate parts. It would 
have made the statement in our October is- 
sue clearer to have said adding to or sub- 
tracting from“ the interest so obtained 
at six per cent. its aliquot parts according 
to the rato of interest required. By this 
convenient process, however, somcthing 
more than tho true interest is found, this 
excess being cqual to about one seventy- 
fifth of the interest as found. 


Antiquity or Man.— The 
State geological survey of California has 
recently made a discovery that will attract 
attention all over the world, and become a 
notable fact in the history of geology. 
Every person of intelligence is supposed to 
know that the age of tho earth, according 
to the unanimons opinions of geologists, 
is not less than a million of years; that 
there have been successive epochs of ani- 
mal and vegetable life, the remains of 
which are found deep in the rocks; that 
the animals and plants of the earlier epochs 
differ from those now living on earth; and 
that, until very lately, nothing had been 
found to show that man lived on our globe 
before the beginning of the presentera. A 
few years since, however, some human 
bones were found in England and France, 
showing that men lived in these islands in 
a former epoeh, cotemporaneously with 
the hyena, the rhinoceros, the elephant, 
and numerous other animals which disap- 
peared from Europe long before the begin- 
ning of our historical records. This dis- 
covery made a great sensation in the 
learned world, and was the basis of Lyell's 
great work on the Antiquity of Man- 
kind.” The ancient human bones of 
Europe were found in the formation known 
as the lias; but now a human skull has 
been found in California in the pleiocene, 


a much older formation. This skull is, 


therefore, the remnant not only of the 
oldest known pioneer of that State, but 
the oldest known human being. 

[Proof, gentlemen, we want proof. As- 
sertion is one thing, proof quite another. 
We shall be glad to see a human skull a 
million or even half a million years old.— 
Ep. A. P. J.] 


TEN SHILLINGS STERLING.— 
The price of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
for 1867 has been fixed by our London 
agents at 10s. This covers postage, freight, 
etc., and secures a prompt delivery to sub- 
scribers. Ten shillings English is about 
$2 50 in American specie. 


Lost !—There is to-day on 
Blackwell's Island, New York, a man who, 
a few years ago, was ono of the most learn- 
ed and eloquent, acceptable and promising 
young ministers in the land. He refused 
an invitation from the First Presbyterian 
Church of Troy to settle as acolleague pas- 
tor with the Rev. Dr. Beman. He is now 
a driveling idiot, not by a visitation from 


God, but through excessive use of alcoholic 
liquor. 

[Nor is this a singular case. Go to our 
asylums, our prisons, and our graveyards, 
and count the thousands, just as promising, 
who are dragging out miserable lives, or 
have gone down to drunkards’ graves. ] 


SLEEPLESSNESS.— TO promote 
sleep, be regular in all your habits; retire 
and rise at certain hours; eat very light 
suppers, or, still better, none at all; do not 
over-exercise the brain, and especially 
avoid everything exciting in the evening; 
take sufficient out-of-door muscular exer- 
cise during the day to moderately fatigue 
you; take a eponge or hand bath every 
morning and follow it with plenty of frico- 
tion; upon retiring expose the entire sur- 
faco of the body to the air for five or ten 
minutes, and at the same time rub the skin 
briskly with the hands. If you feel rest- 
leas during the night, rise and walk about 
the room in a nudc stato for a few minutes, 
at the same time rubbing the body briskly 
with the bands. When you rise, don’t for- 
get to open the bed so as to air it well. 
Never retire at night with cold feet; warm 
them by exercise if you can, otherwise by 
warm water or before a firc, but always 
warm them in somo way. 


Dr. Dio Lewis’ Music. 
Gyrmnastics.—This novel method of teach- 
ing light gymnastics we had the pleasure of 
witnessing a few evenings ago at one of the 
classes of D. U. Martin, M.D., held in Har- 
vard Rooms, corner Sixth Avenue and For- 
ty-second Street, New York. The class had 
only been under training two weeks, and 
exhibited a degree of proficiency in the 
performance of various graccful feats and 
movements which was highly commend- 
able to the accomplished Doctor. These 
exercises tend not only to promote erect- 
ness of form, symmetry of person, skill, 
activity, energy, endurance, and grace of 
movement, but as they have a piano ac- 
companiment, educate also the individual 
musically. They are the poetry of motion 
with music. They tend to cultivate the 
organs of Time, Tune, Weight, Sizc, and 
Order, and a deficiency in any one of these 
facultics, especially in the organ of Time, 
is quickly perceivable and equally ludi- 
crous. 


Tur Heap or RICHELIEU.— 
The Paris correspondent of the London 
Star says: The head of Richelicu was 
separated from his corpse during the first 
revolution in Paris. M. Fortoul was the 
first pereon to whom it occurred to restore 
the head to the remains of the once mighty 
Cardinal, but in spite of all his excrtions 
he failed to do so. The present Emperor, 
with the help of M. Duruy, the Minister of 
Public Instruction, has been more success- 
ful, the head having been discovered in the 
possession of M. Armez, a gentleman of 
Bretagne, who has presented it to his Maj- 
esty. Authentic documents proving its 
identity have been sent up with it. It ap- 
pears that the head of the Cardinal was 
taken by a hosler of the Rue St. Denis dur- 
ing the breaking open of his tomb. The mob 
got at the coffin, and, trampling upon the 
embalmed corpse, cut it in pieces. The 
head was instantly taken possession of by 
the hosier, who, taking a favorable oppor- 
tanity, hid it under his clothes, proud and 
happy to be the proprietor of so valuable a 
relic. Fearing, however, that it would be 
found out that he had robbed this treasure, 
he was suddenly seized with the idea of 
sawing it in two, so that the face alone is 
preserved from the forehead to the chin. 
It is this mask, as it were, that is now at 
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the Ministére de l'Instruction Publique. 
It is perfectly mahogany in color, the teeth 
are beautifully white, and the mustache 
and imperial are of a reddish brown. Phi- 
lippe de Champagni’s portrait, which we 
have all gazed at in the square room of the 
Louvre, is proved to be a marvelous like- 
ness—the outline of the features as correct 
as though it.had been photographed.” 


A RESIDENT in China, by no 
means enamored of the country, describes 
it as a country where the roses have no 
fragrance and the women no petticoats ; 
where the laborer has no Sabbath, and the 
magistrate no sense of honor; whero the 
roads bear no vehicles, and tho ships no 
keels ; where the old men fly kites ; where 
the needle points to tho south, and the 
sign of being puzzled is to scratch the an- 
tipodes of the head; where the place of 
honor is on the left hand, and the seat of in- 
telligence is in the stomach; where to take 
off your hat is an insolent gesture, and to 


wear white garments is to put yourself in 
mourning; which has a literature without 
an alphabet, and a language without a 


Wuiskers !—Those wishing 
a fine set of whiskers, a nice mustache, or 
a beautiful head of glossy hair will not, if 
possessed with an ordinary amount of 
brains, pay away their money for some- 
thing to put on outside. A lather of swect 
cream and a hungry cat will “fix things,“ 
at least to the taste of the cat. 


$700 a YEAR, Wirnovut Ex- 
PENSE—250,000 WiTNEssEs.— Purchasers of 
Sewing Machines will be interested in the 
following statements: 

Mrs. H. B., of Rockford, Dlinois, writes 
to Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson: I send you 
a Wheeler & Wilson Machine, No. 10,426, to 
have attached the recent improvements 
the improved loop-check, tension, glass 
foot, new style hemmer, braidcr and corder. 
I bave used this machine for six years 
without repairing, and in that time it has 
earned for me a little over $4,000.” 

Mrs. F. I. F., of Elizabeth, N. J., writes: 
„ have had one of the Wheeler & Wilson 
Sewing Machines, No. 6,852, for ten years. 
It has been used by myself, family, and 
friends constantly, with no expense for re- 
pairs.” 

Two bundred and fifty thousand wit- 
nesses might be called (the number of 
machincs manufactured by the Wheeler & 
Wilson Company), but these two testimo- 
nials are sufficicnt to direct attention to a 
very important particular. Simplicity in 
the stracture of a machine is of prime im- 
portance, as regards its comprehension, 
facility of working, and need of repairs. 
Friction from complication of parts and 
movements is sure to work mischicf. A 
sewing-machine should be able to make 
1,000 stitches a minute, say eight hours each 
day. This would give annually about 
150,000,000 of stitches, or, in ten years, 
1,600,000,000, and of course requires a cor- 
reeponding number of movements. Hence 
the bearing and moving points and sur- 
faces should be carefully observed. Aro 
there many points to oil, or is much oil re- 
quired? Ifso, the machine will soon want 


In tho testimony before the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, the witnesses, mechani- 
cal experts, well qualified from observation 
and experience, directed his especial atten- 
tion to the simplicity of the Wheeler & 
Wilson Machine and its consequent fres- 
dom from wear and need of repairs. 

John Sibley deposed: I must declare the 
Wheeler & Wilson to be the most wonder- 
fal and comprehensive sewing mechanism 
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ever put into the American market. It is 
the simplest as well as the most cunning in 
principle. There is genius and high me- 
chanical ability in its arrangement, and, 
therefore, it is most reliable and easy to 
keep in order. There is a directness of 
connection between the power and the re- 
sult, never found by me in the devices of 
any other inventor, and the mechanical re- 
sults follow of the highest possible speed, 
quiet and easy movement, which make ita 
delight to mechanicians, I think it just to 
denominate it onc of the marvels of theage. 

George H. Collins deposed: I have long 
regarded the Wheeler & Wilson Machine 
as the most ingenious in plan and the most 
remarkable in its performance. The wide 
range of work to which it is adapted, the 
great rapidity of its movement, and its 
almost noiseless execution, are due to its 
peculiar construction. I am satisfied that 
one of these machines will do eight or ten 
times as much as can be done by hand, and 
quite one fifth more than any other two- 
thread machine will do. With very trifling 
repairs it will run ten years. No machine 
of equal merit has ever been under my ob- 
servation. 

Charles A. Durgin deposed: I have been 
familiar with sewing-machines for many 
years. The Wheeler & Wilson Machines 
are vastly superior in their adaptation and 
use upon all classes of work for domestic 
purposes. Onc great consideration in the 
use of sewing-machines is the expense of 
repairs. From the case of all its mechan- 
ical movements, the Wheeler & Wilson 
Machine is subjected to but alight wear, 
and the expense of repair is very slight in 
comparison with other machines. I am 
fally convinced that they do not cost one 
At of that of any other two-thread ma- 
chine. 

N. D. Stoops deposed: I have visited all 
the principal sewing-machine manufacto- 
ries, and have had tho best facilities for 
finding out not only what was best, but 
why it was best. The Wheeler & Wilson 
is the simplest in parts, the most direct, 
quiet, and rapid in action of any two-thread 
machine. Other machines can not keep up 
with it. I now sell all kinds, and sell ten 
of these to one of any other. Others come 
back for exchange, with many murmurs 
and complaints; these never. Once sold, 
they are gone, and as an article of mer- 
chandise they are always salable. 

Scwing with a machine is such an ad- 
vance upon hand-sewing that it should not 
be surprising to hear any machine com- 
mended. Those, however, are best quali- 
fied to judge of their comparative value 
who have tried more than one thoroughly, 
A machine may, by some peculiarity, be 
well suited to a special work, and yet poor- 
ly adapted to the gencral purposes of sew- 
ing. Many of what are called selling points 
in a machine are simply frivolous, and in- 
tended to tickle the fancy of those who are 
sold. It is no great recommendation in a 
horse for family use that it can walk on 
three legs; and so useless tricks in a sewing- 
machine should be ignored. Substantial 
excellences only can stand the test of time 
and use.. Are the offices it performs use- 
fal, and does it execute them well! 

Other questions arc important. Is the 
Company honorable and responsible? Are 
its guarantees well filled? Does it furnish 
facilities for supplios and repairs? Usually 
those promise most who intend to perform 
least. Scores of manufacturers have dis- 
appeared and left purchasers of machines 
with no means of repairs or of obtaining 
needles and parts of machines, greatly to 
the detriment of the Sewing-Machine bus- 
iness. See our premium list. 
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[Onder this head we publish, for a consid- 


space occupied, at the rate of W cents a line.) 


TursisH Baras. — No. 68 
CuLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN HEIcHTS. 

Encouraged by the favor with which the 
Turkmen Baru has been received, the un- 
dersigned is now prepared to make it still 
more efficient and attractive, by the intro- 
daction of various improvements suggested 
by an examination of similar baths in Lon- 
don, Constantinople, and elsewhere, dur- 
ing a visit lately made to Europe for that 
purpose. 

Pleasant rooms, with board, can be fur- 
nished to a limited number of persons, who 
may deslre to avail themselves of the Bath 
in connection with other hygienic agencies. 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 
- Houns.—For Ladies from 9 to 12 A. M. 
For Gentlemen, from2to8P.m. . 


Mrs. E. De La VERONER, M.D., 
149 CARLTON AVENUE, BROOKLYN. 


Tar Hyeras Home. — At 
this establichment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


Natura History or New 
Yorx.—Printed by authority of the Gov- 
ernor and Senate of the State of New York. 
A very important work, and not to be 
found in the market at any price. We can 
supply the following volumes, got up in 
good and substantial binding, and in large 
quarto volumes, embracing the following 
subjects: 

5, Zoology, by James F. DeKay; 2, Bot- 
any, by John Torrey: 1, Mineralogy, by 
Lewis C. Beck; 4, Geology, by Wm. M. 
Mather, James Hall, and Lardner Van- 
uzem ; 5, Agficulture, by E. Emmons; 2, 
Palaentology, by James Hall, All fall of 
costly Plates and Engravings—19 volumes. 
Price $150. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

389 Broadway, New York. 


` Tee Movement - CURE. — 
Chronic Invalides may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 2% cents. Address 67 
West 28th Street, Now York City. 


[New Editions Now Ready.) 


PHONOGRAPHIC WORKS. — 
Granax's Hanp-Boox of Standard 


Dietionar . 5 00 
Prruan’s MANUVAL...... EEEE 110 
© Reader . 50 

“ Reporter's Companion. . 150 

8 Teacher ..... 150 

” Phrase Book 1 00 

„ History of Shorthand..... 1 00 


Lonexzr's American Manual of 


Phonograp h ..... 100 
Copy Books, per dozen .. 100 
Reporting Covers.......... e 1 00 


The Phonographic Library, embracing 
the Hand-Book and Dictionary, sent by ex- 


press for $6 50, or by mail, postpaid, at the 
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ALWAYS TAKE THE BEST! 
MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 


THE MOST POPULAR NATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL, LITERARY, AND FAMILY WEEKLY. 
FOR BOTH TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
Tus Runa is the Standard in its Sphero of Journalism, being the largest-elreulating 
Paper of its Class in the World—best evidence of Intrinsic Merit and Superiority. In 


variety of Practical, Useful, Entertaining, and Timely Reading it has no enn, its ample 
pages comprising Departments devoted to or treating upon 


AGRICULTURE, LITERATURE, 

SHEEP HUSBANDRY. ARTS AND SCIENCES, 

HORTICULTURE, EDUCATION, 
GENERAL NEWS, 


ARCHITECTURE, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY, | MARKET REPORTS, Ero. 
With Iustrations, Tales, Sketches, Poetry, Music, Rebuses, Enigmas, Etc., Ele. 
Tae Rona is a National Periodical, read and admired by Men, Women, and Chil- 
dren, in Country, Village, and City. It is under the Editorial Supervision of its origina- 
tor, D. D. T. Moore, who has had Seventeen Years’ Experience in its Management, The 
alm is to render the paper unequaled in both CONTENTS and ArpraRaNcE—and such it 
is pronounced by Press and People. The Best TALENT is employed. For example, 
its Department of Suger IIUSBANDRY is edited by Ion. HENRY S. RANDALL, LL.D., 
author of the The Practical Shepherd,” Sheep Husbandry in the South,” etc., and 
is alone worth many times the cost of the paper to any ſlock- master; while its Southern 
Corresponding Editor is the Lon. T. C. PETERS, late President of the New York State 
Agricultural Socicty, now of Maryland. Many other able and talented writers are regu- 


lar contributors to the RuRAL. 


Votume XVIII., for 1867, will bo in Superior Style—New Type, Good Book Paper, 
and many Fine Engravings. Each of its Fifty-Two Numbers (not 12, like a monthly) 
will comprise Eight Double Quarto Pages. An Index, etc., at close of the volume. 

TERMS, Ix Apvance—Only $3 a Year; Fivo Copies for $14; Seven for $19; Ten 
for $25, and any greater number at same rate—only $2 50 per copy. Club papers sent 

to different post- offices. As we pay American postage, $2 70 is the lowest Club rate 


to Canada. $3 50 to Europe. 


Now 1s THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE AND Form CLuns. Premiums, Free Copies, 
etc., to Club Agents, and we want at least one agent in every town in the Union. Spec- 


lt. 


imens, Show-Bills, Inducements, j sent free. Address 


D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 


“HENRY 


WARD BEECHER. 


` WILL FuBNIsn à FRESH SERMON ro. 


T ET B METEODIST, 
to bo published FORTNIGHTLY, commencing with the frst week in December. Now is 
the timo to subscribe, as those who do so will receive the paper free for the month of 
December. Terms, $2 50 per year in advanco. Address 


THE PUBLISHERS OF THE METHODIST, 114 Nassau St., New York. 


LADIES’? FREEMASONRY.— 
Manual of the Order of tho Eastern Star, 
containirz Symbols, Scriptural Illustra- 
tions, Lectures, etc., adapted to the Ameri- 
can system of Adoptive Masonry. By 
Rosgrnt Macoy, National Grand Secre- 
tary. Beautifully Illustrated. Gilt Edges 
and Iluminated Cover. ; 

(a This is the authorized Manual of the 
American Adoptive rite, the possession of 
which is a necessity to a clear and proper 
understanding of the beautiful system of 
Female Freemasonry. The theory of the 
Order of the Eastern Star is founded upon 
the Holy Writings. Five prominent female 
characters, illustrating as many Masonic 
virtues, are selected, adopted, and placed 
under Masonic protection. The Rules for 
the governmeut of the Order are herein 
plainly set forth, with complete directions 
for the elucidation of the several degrees. 
Price $1. Sent free of postage, except the 
Territories. Jilustrated Descriptivo Cata- 
logues sent on application. Address MA- 
SONIC PUB. AND MANUFACTURING 
CO., 482 Broome 8t., New York. 


Ture Purace To Ger CLorn- 
ING. — Any person in want of Clothing 
made in style, of the finest materials, con- 
stantly on hand, of the most fashionable 
kind, at extra iow prices, would find it to 
their interest to call at the old established 
house of THOS. WILEY, Jr., 515 Hudson 
Street, corner West Tenth, New York. 


HERALD or HEALTH. - From 
the New York Tribune. The Herald of 
Health presents an agreeable and instruc- 
tive miscellany of popular reading, in ad- 
dition to the lucid expositions of hygiene, 
to which it is specially devoted. It aims 
to accomplish the work which is usually 
neglected by the schoolmaster, and to lay 
before the American people, ospeclally the 
younger members of the community, a 
plain account of tho principles and laws 
which are at tho foundation of physical 
well-being. Without maintaining any 
ultra system of abstinence, it makes war 
on alcohol, tobacco, and the unclean social 
habits whieh arise from their use, and 
earnestly sets forth the importance of 
purity of body as well as of purity of mind. 
The value of frequent bathing, regular ex- 
ercise, wholesome cooking, and other or- 
dinances of muscular Christianity, is in- 
sisted on with apostolic zcal, and the best 


methods of turning them to practical ac- 
count are fully explained and illustrated. 
Among the contributors to this journal wo 
observe the names of several distinguished 
writers, whose able pens give peculiar 
variety and interest ite pages. The 
arrangement of the matter evinces not a 
little editorial eee ae and skill, insur- 
ing a valuable family journal which de- 
serves a kindly welcome as an efficient aid 
to tho progress of popular education. 

Two Dollars a year, twenty cents a 
number. November and December num- 


bers free to new subscribers. 
Address MIL WOOD & CO., 15 
Laight Street, New St 
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To TEACHERS, CLERGYMEN, 
AND OTHERS.— Agents wanted everywhere 
for WEDewoon's GOVERNMENT AND Laws 
or THE UNITED STATES. A Comprehen- 
sive View of the Rise, Progress, and Pres- 
ent Organization of the State and National 
Governments. 

It contains the minimum of law which 
every citizen should possess to enable him 
to discharge with intelligence and fidelity 
his duties to the State and to the Nation, 
and to conduct hie private affhirs with per- 
fect safety to himself and justice to others. 
It has been submitted to the criticiam of 
the ablest jurists, who commend it and 
its objects most heartily. A perusal of the 
tablo of contents and a single chapter will 
convince any intelligent voter of the need 
of the knowlcdge presented. 

Ir I8 STRICTLY A SUBSCRIPTION BOOK. 
Reliable, active men and women, who wish 
to do good and make money, can do both 
by canvaseing for this book. Some of our 
Agents are making over $100 a week. A 
circular, giving Title-page, Table of Con- 
tents, Testimonials, and Specimen pages, 
with Agency documcnts, will be sent on 
application. Territory assigned, and lib- 
eral inducements offered. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
Publishors, 430 Broome St., New York. 


A VEGETARIAN CoLony.— 
I have purchascd à tract of TEN THOUSAND 
Acres oF LAND, near Chillicothe, Ohio, 
beautifully situated, and admirably calcu- 
lated for fruit-growing. I am having the 
tract laid out in village lots and ten-acre 
farms, for the purpose of ſounding a colony 
of Vegetarians, whose chicf occupation 
will be the cultivation in their perfection 
of all the staple fruits of the temperate 
zone. A pamphlet will be issued in a few 
days, entitled Hygeiana,” which will give 
full particulars of the location, prices of 
land, plan of organization, etc., etè. Single 
copies 15 cents; ten copies for one dollar. 

i R. T. M.D. 

at 97 Sixth Arenda New York. 

Our Scnootpay Visiror.— 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINB FOR YouxG 
PEOPLE.—Contains first-class Original Sto- 
ries, Sketches of Travel, Spicy Dialogues, 
excellent Music, Biographies of Great Men, 
Letters, Problems, Rebuses, Puzzles, etc. 

1867. New Series. The Eleventh ‘year 
of its Publication. Acknowledged. to be 
one of the first magazines of the land. 

82 large double column OCTAVO PAGES 
EACH MONTH. Among its contributors are 
some of the most eminent American writ- 
crs, and its pages are cmbellished with 
original designs from the most cultivated 
American artists. A journal as elevating 
in tone and elegant in appearance as Amer- 
ican talent and skill can produce. 

A Department is especially devoted to 
“ OUR LITTLE Fouxs.”’ 

Published the first of evcry month af 
$1 Ba year. 3 copies, $3. 5 copies, with 
premium, $5. 

Valuable Premiums for Clubs. Rare in- 
ducemente to Agents. Specimen num- 
bers with full instructions sent postpaid 
for ten cents. Agents wantcd in every 
Schoo] and at every Post-Office in the 
United States. Every teacher should have 
it. J. W. DAUCGIADAY, Publisher, 

1808 Chestnut St., Philade!phia, Pa. 


PIANO IN STnUCTrION.— A 
young lady, well qualified to teach, will ro- 
ceive a class of beginners at her residence, 
in New York, at $8 a term; or sho will in- 
struct pupils at their residences on moder- 
ate terms. Address or apply to FOWLER 
AND WELLS, 860 Broadway, New York. 
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Low-PriceD COLLECTION OF 
SacrEp Music.—The Chapel. A Colloc- 


. tion of Tunes in all Metres, Composcd for, 


and Especially Adapted to tho wants of all 
Church Choirs aud Christiaa Worehipers, 
Home Circles, and Social Gatherings. 
Price, in paper, 88 cents, boards 40 cents. 
Sent post-paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston. 


STATEMENT. SHOWING TIE 
Truss CONDITION oF THE NINTH NA- 
TIONAL BANK, of the City of New York, 
No. 863 Broadway, on Monday morning, 
October ist, 1866. 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and Discounts $5,101,962 63 

Government Securities. . . 1,761,868 60 

Furniture and Fixtures...... 10,000 00 

Taxes pale sss 20,822 24 

Specie and Legal Tender 

9,767,086 21 
718,585 68 


1,206,864 60 
66,391 28 


Cash Items and Exchanges.. 
Duo from Banks and Bane- 


Contingent Expenses....... 
$11,645,476 85 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital Stock.............. ws 
Surplus Profits $15,846 10 
Dividends Unpaid........... 
Circulatioů(un 


$11,645,476 35 


JOSEPH U. ORVIS, Pres't. 
1t JOHN T. HILL, Cashier. 


Advertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
1 must reach the publishers by the 
1st of the month ng the date tn which 
to appear. 
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Dr. S. B. Surrn's ELECTRO- 


Maonetic Macumms.—The only ones 
where a true wnmized Direct Current with 
strong intensity and strong etic 
power is developed. Bend for a circular 
wherein is cxposed the trick of the Six 
current” contrivance, and whero it is 
shown that there is but one current tr 
electricity, and but one important mod a- 
cation in that current; as well as che 
falsity that the so-called “Six F. rrent 
machine has nearly double r.agnetic 
wer.“ The book I allude to 
pt interesting and neue: No 
„ and sen tage prepaid. 
NB. The Magnetic Pocher of my intensi- 
Jed Direct Current raises nine pounds. 
The arrangement in Smith's apparatus 
gives & much stronger physiological effect 
hare scen from any other ratns. 
„B. SILLIMAN, Jr., Tale College.” 
Price, with singlo cup battery, $18; 
double cup, $20. 
Address DK. 8. B. MITH, 309 Broad- 
way, Now York. tf 


Tae Horace W ATERS GRAND 
BQUARE AND Upnigut Pianos, MELODEONS, 
AND CABINET Onaans. Wholesale and re- 
tail. To let. and rent allowed, if purchased. 
Monthly payments received for the samc. 
Second-hand pianos at bargains, from $00 
to $225. Factory and Warerooms, No. 481 
tea Cash paid for second-hand 

ianos anos tuned and repaired. New 
octave planos for $275 and upward. 
Piano stools and covers. 
gt HORACE WATERS. 


— — 


Dr. JEROMuUH IUIpDRRH'Ss High- 
est Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus. 
New improvements patented in the United 
States, England, and France. 

Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
tl. Broadway, Now York. 


CHICKERING & Sons. Es- 
tablished 1828. Manufacturers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Droadway, New York. Mcssrs. 
C. & Sons have been awarded fifty-tive 
Mcdals for the superiority of thcir Instru- 
ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
which wero awarded in tho months of 
September and October, 1805. 


Grey HAIn.— How to Re- 
store it to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 


ALDRICH'S IMPERIAL POMADE 
8 WER whiter alt ne a. i 
omposed of purcly vegetable ingredi- 
ents. © quickest. hor efficacious, and 
certain in its effects of any articlo ever 

manufactured. Every Bottle Warranted. 


Cures Dandruff, prevents the hair from 
falling out, and allays itching of tho scalp. 

For salo by 

GAnAN DAR & Mansu, 679 Broadway, 

CaswELL & Mack, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 

FHIELMBOLD, 591 Broadway, 

Hrceman & Co., Broadway, 

Knapp, 862 Hudson Strect. and 

Druggists generally. 

Wholesale Agents, F. C. WELLS & CO., 

115 Franklin Street, New York. 


S. A. CLARK, Proprictors 
SVoansocket. RL 


Tae TRAPPER’s Guip—E—A 
Manual of Instructions for Capturing all 
kinds of l‘ur-bearing Animals, and Curing 
their Skins; with Observations en the Fur 
Trade, Hints on Life in the Woods, and 
Narratives of Trapping and Hunting Ex- 
cursions, By 8. Newhouse, and other 
Trappers and Sportsmen. Price TS cents. 
Sent by mail freo of postage. 

FOWLER AND WELLS 
889 Broadway, New York. 


NRW PHYSIOGNOMY ; on, 
Siens oy CHARACTER—as manifested 
through Temperament and External 
Forms, and especially in the Human Face 
Divine. With more than 1,000 illustra- 
tions. By 8. R WELLS, Editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. In three 
styles. Price, in one volume, muslin, 
handsomely bound, $5; in heavy calf, 
marbled edges, $8; Turkey morocco, full 
gilt, $10. A very handsome prescnta- 
tion book. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
880 Broadway, New York. 

This work systomatizes and shows the 
scientific basis on which cach claim rests. 
The "8 of Character” are minutely 
elucidr and so plainly stated as to ren- 
der t' em available. It is in the delineation 
of j-.dividnal character that the system finds 
its most useful application. various 
.aces and nations aro described. The Teu- 
ton, Celt, Scandinavian, Greck, Mongolian, 
Indian, Patagonian, African, etc., has cach 
his representative. Portraits, in groups, of 
distinguished persons of ancicnt and mod- 
ern times, with biographical sketches and 


be | delineations of 1 render the work 


of Interest to all. 


INVENTORS, 
SURGEONS, DIscov Enns, Acrors, Musi- 
CIANS, ctc., are given. It is an ENCYCLO- 
PADIA of biography, acquainting the read- 
er with the carcer and character, in brief, 
of many great men and women of the past 
1.000 years, and of the present—snch, for 
instance, as Aristotle, Julius Cæsar, Shak- 
gpeare, Washington, Napoleon, Frankl“. 
ncroft, Bryant, Longfellow. Barnes, Ir- 
ving, Rosa Bonheur, T eodosia Burr, Cob- 
den, Bright, Lawrence, Bolivar, Whately, 
Thackeray, Dow, Knox, Richelieu, Hopper, 
Buckle, Dickens, Victoria, Wesley, Carlyle, 
Motley, Mill, Spencer, Guthrie, Thompson, 
Alexander, ete. Every feature of the look, 
where practicable, has been Illustrated with 
neat and flnely-executed engravings. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


For Lrcrurers, COLLEGES, 


STUDENTS, AND PUBLIỌ IN 
New Anatomical and sgiol 
Anatomy of the Neck (colored), $1 25. 

Anatomy of the Male and Female Pelvis, 
showing each in their various parts. Pre- 
paid by mail, $3. 

These plates were prepares expressly for 
pene a eachers, and Stu- 
dents. OWLER AND WELLS 

$80 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND| Croquet Prizes, including 


ParENT REcorD.—New Series. 

e American Artisan, now in the sec- 
ond year of its publication, is a Weekly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the interests 
of Artisans and Manufacturers, encourag- 
ing the genius of Inventors, and protecting 
the rights of Patcntces, 

Each number contains namerous original 
N and descriptions of now ma- 
chinery, ctc., both American and Foreign; 
reliable receipts for uso in the field, the 
workshop, and the houschold; practical 
rules for mechanics and edvice to farmers ; 
“ Mechanical Movements,” and other uso- 
ful lessons for young articans; tho official 
list of claims of all rotents issued weckly 
from tho United States Patent Office; re- 
ports of Jaw cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of ths Am n Art 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting rcading matter, in which tho 
progress of tho artz and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. Twenty-six num- 
ders form a handsonio half-ycarly volume. 


The columns of the American Artisan are | Y. 


rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented Amorican writers 
upon scientifc and Mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $250 in advance. Single 
copics, by mail, sis months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensivel- engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Föreign Patents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees.” 5 & 9 

Proprietors American Art ` 
Oct. tf. No. 180 roadway. New York. 


lr will eventually be known 


in every Hotel, Lansar, aud Family in tho 
land, that STARCII GLOSS is the only ar- 
ticle that will givo a fine, beautiful, ivory- 
like polish to linex ur muslin. It is the 
ONLY ARTICLE that will eſſectually ne 
the iron and dust from adhering to the cloth. 
It makes old lincn wok like new! Goods 
done up with it keep clean much longer, 
thereby saving timo and labor in washing. 
It is the most econcmical article that can 
be used, costing only about one cent to do 
the washing for an ordinary-sized amliy. 
Warranted not to ixi ure tho clothes. Itis 
used by the principal Hotols, Laundries, 
and thousands of private families in this 
city, to whom you a<» respectfully referred. 
As unprincipled men are endeavoring to 
deceive the public by worthless articles call- 
ed Starch bloss, ek.. to prevent fraud we 
now pat upon the per of gach cake a 
fac-simile of the signa of tho inventor 
Wm. Cullen. Fo sale by Grocers and 
Druggists. NEW YORK STARCH GLOSS 
COMPANY, 218 Fulton Stroet, New York. 


For Hoxe Exercise.—Iln- 
dian clubs, made by the best manufacturers, 
of various sizes anu woights, from 3 lbs. to 
25 lbs. Pricos from to $16 per pair. 
The oxercise with these clubs is most 
beneficial—stimulatiug tho circulation and 

wing out the latent muscular powers. 
Also Dumb-bells, iron or wood, croquet- 
balls and 0 and other gymnastic ma- 
terials supplied. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 Broadway. 


„ AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTI- 


TOTI 85 AN EDUCATIONAL BUn RAU, FOUND- 
BD : 

(1.) To aid al who seek well-qualified 
Teachers, Principals, School Officers, and 
Heads of Families eava'd send full partic- 
ulars of what Teachers they want, and ask 
for the ‘* Teachers’ Bulletin.“ 

(2.) To represent caucated Teachers who 
desire positions. Tho demand for cxperi- 
enced Teachers in good. especially for 
thoso who teach Classica, Military Tactics, 
and Music. Professors of Music and supe- 
rior Female Music Teachers are always in 
demand. All Tcacnvra should havo tho 
Application Form.“ 

100 To give poe information of good 
Schools. cts cuncerning Schools are 
properly classified and are promptly sub- 
mitted to those who scck S ìs for their 
children and wards. 

Tho reliability of tho American School 
Institute” is amp)v vonched for by well- 
known Educators u. 1 business men in all 
sections of the country. Tho testimony 
will be sent when ‘csircd. 

J. W. SCIERM.- HORN. A.M., Actu- 
. Broome Strect, New York. 

ch iv Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and Say: & 


all the various implements, book of in- 
struction, and everything required for play- 
ing this popular and uclightfal game (ex- 
cept the pretty girls), distributed among 
those rpg the e Prize Puzzle in the 
present num of tue HIERRYMAN’S 

ONTOLY. All may compote, and 
combine pleasure with profit. Frank 
Bellew’s Comic History of America, the 
funniest thing that has appontee for a 
Jong time, isjustcummenced: Geta single 
copy and judge its merits for yoarself. It 
is a great favorite with no ladies, and the 
young folks aro delighted with Iome Ra- 
creations, and conjuring, magic, es, 
etc., given therein. Gircenbacks or other 
valuable prizes are givon in the puzzle de- 
partment every month. Sold by all dealers, 
and on the principal ra.coads. 15 cents a 
copy, $1 25 a vear, & cents for six months. 
None free, Nowhere can you secure more 
agreeable recreation u: innocent amuse- 
ment for so small an outlay. 
TRES & CO., 109 Nassau Street, New 
ork, 
t=” Entertaining Correspondenco from 
all quarters is desired. 

%% Editors inserti::¢ the above will re- 
ceive copy Ono Year Free on sending 
marked copy. 
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Tur AMERICAN STATESMAN 
AND Patriot.—Possesses a new feature. 
It contains all the Aum-rican and Foreign 
Nows, compiled and classified, Congres- 
sional Reports, Fires. Murders, Startling 
Events, Market Repv:ts, Commercial In- 
telligence; also, Original and Selected 
Tales, Storica, Poetry, Wit, and Humor; 
Amusing aud Inatractive Reading for the 
old and young. 

Publishcd weekly at only $1 50 per 
annum. The first C- of ten sent from 
any post-office, will bo furnished at only 
$1 per annum, with an extra copy to the 
get r up of tho club. Sample copies sent 


rco. 
Address STATESMAN AND PATRIOT, 
New York City. Ste 


STEREOPTICONS AND MaGic 
LANTERNS — With tie improved LIME 
LIGIIT, illumina:ing brilliantly 200 equare 
fect of Canvas and magnifying the Vicws 
to that size, nt an ex; 80 of fess than $1 
for an evening's cxhibition; casily man- 
aged and pays well. Dluctrated priced 

atalogue of apparata, and list of over 
2,000 artistically-colored Photographs on 
Glass, of the War. Foreign Lands, Moral 
Subjects, Paintings hy the Old Maeters, 
choico Statuary, cte., etc., forwarded on 
application. T. II. McALLISTER, Opti- 
cian (of the late firm of McAlister & 
Bro., Phila.), No. 49 Nassau Strect, New 
York, itè 


New Music. 


NINE-Pins QUADRILLR.— 


with an extra tleman, the 
id Nine. Fin,“ in the center. Complete ig- 


For vio- 
lin, 15 cents; piano, % cents. 

Twiticu? Dreams Warz, by that cel- 
ebrated composer, Chas. D’Albert. Vio- 
lin, 18 cents; plano. 95 cents. 

TarEz O'CLOCK USs!lor, an el t 
and dansante. Violin, 15 cents; p 
85 cents. 

ARRnAn-NA-POOOUn Mince. For violin, 
15 cents; piano, 88 cents. 

WEARILN' O' THE GREEN. For violin, 15 
cents; piano, 30 ceu. e. 

AVE liranp Sweet Musio STEAL- 
tNa.—Seng and Chorus. For violin, 15 
cents; Have: 80 cents. 

Tus Vauntme THovunt, by Alexander 
Reichardt, composer of. Thou Art So Near 
and Yct So Tar," wb German and En- 
glish words. 40 cent». 

“Snr Sioers, Tnouon NOT A Star.” 
Guitar, 30 cents; piano, W cents. 

Ir Was My Morun cs Vorce. Guitar, 
30 cents; piavo, 35 cents. 

Excrision Mesic for Fluto, Violin, Fifi 
or Cornet. Tho mos. :'opular Melodies o 
the day—in fifteen books—prico 81. Seven 
numbers, $1. Fach, 15 cents. Music and 
Books sent to any address. post-paid, on 
reccipt of the market price. BREDERICK 
Buvar, 908 Bowery, Neu York. tf 
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THE ORANG-OUTANG. 


SOMBTHING ABOUT MONKEYS. 


Oon engravings represent excellent specimens 
of the orang-outang of Borneo, and the chim- 
panzee of the west coast of Africa. 

A remarkable difference between the orang- 
outang aud man is found in the comparison of 
their skeletons. The backward position of 
the parts on the spinal column, on which 
the skull rests, and the weight of the face, 
which is thrown forward, require a propor- 
tionate development of the upper parts of the 
spinal column; added to which, the general 
outward inclination of the bones themeelves. as 
obvious in the bending of the column, requires 
that these parts shonid be long and robust. In 
the chimpanzee these parts are not so much de- 
veloped, becanse the spinal column is not so 
much bent, and the weight of the face is not so 
oppressive. In the orang. as in man, the ribs are 
twelve on each side, but in the chimpanzee they 
are thirteen. The arms reach to the ankle joint. 
The feet are long and narrow. The height is 
under five feet. 

The most distinguishing faculty in the whole 
monkey tribe is Imitation. Tbere is scarcely 
anything but what they may be trained to do. It 
is related that Father Carbasson brought up an 
orang-outang, which became so fond of him that 
it seemed desirous of accompanying him where- 
ever he went, and it became necessary to shut 
up the animal in a house when the service at 
chnrch was about to be performed. On one oc- 
casion the father was surprised and confounded 
by seeing that the whole congregation were 
laughing. He severely rebuked them for their 
misconduct, but to his astonishment and grief 
the; laughed again. In the warmth of his zeal 
he redoubled his vociferations and his actions, 
but go far from the desired effect being produced, 
the laughter now reached its greatest height. 
The mystery by which he bad been so greatly 
perplexed was not to be unraveled until a friend 


stepped up to the pulpit stairs 
and gave him the solution. 
The orang-outang had escap- 
ed from his prison, and fol- 
lowing the father to church, 
had silently mounted the 
sounding-board above the 
pulpit, where he lay perfect- 
ly still till the sermon wus 
begun. Creeping now to the 
edge of the board, and over- 
looking the preacher, he, in 
the most grotesque manner, 
imitated all the father’s ac- 
tions, increasing their num- 
ber and earnestness in pro- 
portion to the excitement of 
the preacher’s feelings, and 
giving to them as they reach- 
ed their acme the greatest 
force. 

From the narrative of 
Spencer St. John, a distin- 
guished traveler in Borneo, 
we clip the following story: 

Some years ago a young 
man was wandering in the 
jungle, armed with a sumpi- 
pan, or blowpipe, and a 
sword. He came to the banks 
of a pebbly stream, and 
being a hot day he thought 
he would have a bathe. He 
placed his arms and clothes 
at the foot of a tree. and 
then went into the water. 
== After a time. being sufficiently ru- 
freshed, he was returning to dress, 
when he perceived an enormous 
female orang-ontang standing be- 
tween him and the tree. She ad- 
vanced toward him as he stood 
paralyzed by surprise, and seizing 
him by the arm compelled him to 
follow her to a branching tree and climb up it. 
When he reached ler resting-place, consisting of 
boughs and branches woven into a comfortable 
nest, she made him enter. There he remained 
some months, jealously watched by his strange 
companion, fed by her on fruits and the cabbage 
of the palm, and rarely permitted to tonch the 
earth with his feet, but compelled to move from 
tree to tree. This life continued some time, till 
the female orang-outang becoming less watcb- 
ful, permitted the Murut more liberty. He 
availed himself of it to slip down the tree and 
run to the place where he had formerly left his 
weapons. She, seeing his attempted escape, fol- 
lowed, only to be pierced, as she approached 
him, by a poisoned arrow. I was told if I would 
ascend the Padas River as far as the man’s 
village, I might hear the story from his own lips, 
as he was still alive. [This isan interesting story 
to tell, but we think it far more romantic than true. | 
Cuvier says that the chimpanzee lives in troops, 
arms itself with stones and clubs, and employs 
them to repulse from its dwelling both elephants 
and men, and pursues and carries off the negro 
women. Strange as the latter statement may 
appear, its truth is asserted by the people of the 
country. Their strength and courage are indeed 
extraordinary, and it is very dangerous for per- 
sons to pass singly near their places of abode. 
On one occasion a number of these attacked, 
overpowered, and were proceeding t6 take out 
the eyes of two slaves, when a party of negroes 
arrived to their rescue. 

In Sierra Leone they build huts like the natives ; 
but these are only intended for the females and 
their young. the males always lying on the out- 
side. If one of them is shot. the rest immediately 
pursue the destroyer of their companion, and the 
only means of escape from their vengeance is the 
surrender of the gun which proved fatal; when, 
with the utmost indignation, they break it in 
pieces, and give up the pursuit. 

The skin of the chimpanzee is of a yollowish- 


THE CHIMPANZEE. 


white color, and is thinly covered with long, black 
hair in front; bnt it is considerably more hairy 
behind. The hair on the head is rather thin; it 
is thickest on the forehead, and forms whiskers 
on the cheeks. The skin of the face is whitish, 
and wrinkled. The ears are very prominent; 
the nose quite flat; the mouth wide; the lips thin, 
and altogether destitute of all human expression. 

The hair of the orang-ontang is of a brownish 
red color, and covers bis back, arms, legs, 
and the outside of his hands and feet. The face 
has no hair, except on its sides, somewhat in the 
manner of whiskers. and a very thin beard. The 
head is pear-shaped, extending from the chin 
upward. The eyes are oval, and of a dark-brown 
color. The nose is confluent with the face, except 
at the nostrils, which are but little elevated ; the 
mouth very projecting; the lips narrow and 
scarcely perceptible when the mouth is shut. 
The chin projects less than the mouth; below it 
a membrane gives the appearance of a double 
chin, and swells out when the animal is angry 
or pleased. 


0 


In all matters, except a little matter of tongue, 
a woman can generally hold her own. 

Dr. FRANKLIN says that every little fragment 
of the day should be saved.” Oh, yes, the mo- 
ment the day breaks, set yourself at once to save 
the pieces. 
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Is devoted to The Sctence of Man, in all its branches, 
including Parexo.roey, PHYSIOLOGY, PHYSIOGNOMY, 
PsronoLtocy, ErnNoLoey, SocroLtoey, etc. It fur- 
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Tenus.—A New Volume, the 45ih, commences with 
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889 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 
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